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PVBUBIISR'S  NOTICB* 

Is  ieniiiig  tho  first  number  of  the  <*  SeuTUSiuf  Lite- 

&AET  MsftSBNoeM,"  ^®  pabilsher  hopes  to  be  excused 

iir  inserting  a  few  passnges  from  the  letters  of  sereral 

eminent  literary  men  which  he  has  had  the  pleasure  to 

tecei^e,  approving  inTery  flattering  terms,  his  proposed 

pobUcation.    Whilst  the  sentiments  contained  in  these 

exincts  illustrate  the  generous  and  enlightened  spirit 

of  their  authors,  they  ought  to  stimulate  the  pride  and 

genius  of  the  south,  and  awalcen  from  its  long  slumber 

the  literary  exertion  of  this  portion  of  our  country.  The 

publiafaer  confidently  believes  that  such  will  be  the  effect. 

From  the  smiles  of  encouragement,  and  the  liberal 

pramiies  of  support  received  from  various  quarters — 

which  be  takes  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging, — ^he 

is  strangly  imboUened  to  persevere,  and  devote  his  own 

humble  labors  to  ao  good  a  cause.    He  is  authorised  to 

expect  a  speedy  arrangement  either  with  a  competent 

editor  or  with  regular  contributors  to  his  work, — but, 

in  the  mean  time,  respectfully  solicits  public  patronage, 

as  the  only  eflktual  means  of  ensuring  complete  success. 

ntOU  WASBINOTON   IRVINO. 

*'Toer  Ikerary  emsrprlae  has  my  highest  approlMtioa  and 
wanoest  food  viahaa.  Scrongly  dispoaed aa  I  al waja  have  been 
io  tifor  oT  'the  south,*  and  especially  attached  to  Virginia  bj 
earlj  frieodfhips  and  cheriahed  recolleciiona,  I  cannot  but  feel 
iaierertediodie  aiiccesa  of  a  work  which  ia  eakalated  to  con- 
ccncnte  the  talent  and  UluMraia  the  high  and  genaroua  character 
whidi  perrule  that  part  of  the  Union." 

FROM  J.  K.  PAULDINO. 

"It  gir00  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  yon  are  about  eau- 

MkhjQg  a  lUerary  paper  at  Richmond,— and  I  earnestly  hope  the 

tftemptvillbesueceaafu].  Yon  have  abundance  of  talent  among 

yaw;  ud  the  atuatton  of  ao  many  well  edocaiad  men,  placed 

abert  tfaeoeeesstty  of  laboring  either  manually  or  profaaaionally, 

afod*  uapk  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  literature.    Hitherto 

your  vritiosi  have  been  principally  political;  and  in  that  class 

yra  hate  had  few  rivala.    The  aame  talent,  directed  to  other 

panaMs  ia  literature,  will,  uoqiieationably,  produce  similar  re- 

eaits,~«iid  Virginia,  in  addhion  to  her  other  high  claima  to  the 

eontideratioD  of  the  world,  may  then  easily  aspire  to  the  aame 

dMaction  ia  ocber  branchea  that  aha  haa  attained  In  polities. 

•  a  a  *  • 

"Besides,  the  muses  must  certainly  abide  somewhere  in  the 

beamirul  rallies,  and  on  the  banka  of  the  clear  atreama  of  the 

moaotains  of  Virginia.  Soliluda  ia  the  nurse  of  the  imagination ; 

ud  if  them  be  any  Virginia  laaa  or  lad  that  ever  aeeka,  they  wtl 

usoredly  find  inapiration,  among  the  retired  quiet  beantiea  of 

her  loaely  retreata.    Doubtleaa  they  only  want  a  vehicle  for 

their  effuBions,--and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  your 

comciDplated  paper  wUl  auibr  from  the  abaenca  of  eontributora 

oriubscribara.     a  a  e  * 

"If  your  young  writers  wUl  consult  their  own  tsAe  and  genius, 
lod  forge*  there  ever  were  such  writers  aa  Scott,  Byron,  and 
Moore,  I  will  be  booad  they  produce  somothing  original ;  and  a 
tolerahle  oiiginaJ  ie  aa  much  auperior  to  a  tolerable  imitation,  aa 
1  suhnance  ia  to  a  shadow.  Give  us  something  new— something 
chvacteristic  of  youraelTes,  your  country,  and  your  native  feel. 
np,  and  I  dont  care  what  it  ia.  I  am  somewhat  th«d  of  licen- 
tkHM  Jove  ditUea,  border  legeoda,  affected  aorrowa,  and  grum. 
bJtngniaamhropy.  I  want  to  aee  something  wholesome,  natu. 
ral,  ind  nadonaL  Tho  beat  thing  a  young  American  writer  can 
d»,  li  to  forget  that  any  body  ever  wrote  before  him ;  and  above 
lU  thinga,  that  there  areauch  caterpilivs  aa  critics  hi  this  world." 

Vol.  I.— 1 


FROM  J.   FBNIUORE   COOPER. 

**  The  aouh  is  full  of  talent,  and  the  leisure  of  its  gentlemen 
ought  to  enable  them  to  bring  it  freely  into  action.  I  made  many 
acquaintances,  in  early  youth,  among  your  gentlemen,  whom  I 
have  always  esteemed  for  their  manliness,  frankness,  and  in> 
telUgence.  If  aome,  whom  I  aould  name,  were  to  arouse  from 
their  lethargy,  you  would  not  be  driven  to  apply  to  any  one  on 
this  aide  the  Potomac  for  assistance.** 

FROM   J.   P.    RENNEDT. 

"I  have  received  your  prospeaus,  along  with  your  letter  of 
the  1st  instant.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  perceive  so  just  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  literary  enterprise  as  that  indicated  by 
your  announcement  of  the  *•  Southern  Lherary  Messenger.'  A 
work  of  this  kind  is  due  to  tlie  talents  of  your  noble  state,  and  I 
donbt  not  will  be  received  with  a  prompt  encouragemenu** 

FROM   JOHN    QUINCT   ADAMS. 

"Your  design  is  so  laudable,  that  I  would  gladly  contribute  to 
its  promotion ;  but  the  periodical  literature  of  the  country  seems 
to  be  rather  superaboodant  than  Scanty.  The  deeideratain  is  of 
quall^  rather  than  qnaatity.**  • . 

FROM  PETER  A.  BROWNE. 
"Although  you  could  not  have  chosen  one  less  able  to  aasist 
you,  owing  to  my  numerous  professional  engagements,  wliich 
deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  dipping  into  the  other  sciences,  or 
literature,  I  am  wilhng  to  contribute  my  mke,  and  aincerely  wish 
you  aucceas.** 

For  the  Southorn  Literary  Messenger. 
SOUTHERN  I^ITKRATURE. 

It  is  understood  that  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Messenger/'  will  be  sen^  forth  by  its  Publisher, 
as  a  kind  of  pioneer,  to  spy  out  the  land  of  literary 
promise,  and  to  report  whether  the  same  be  fruitful 
or  barren,  before  he  resolves  upon  futur^  action.  It 
would  be  a  mortifying  discovery,  if  instead  ot  kind- 
ness and  good  will,  he  should  be  repulsed  by  the 
coldness  and  neglect  of  a  Virginia  public  Hun- 
dreds of  similar  publications  thrive  and  prosper 
north  of  the  Potomac,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the 
liberal  hand  of  patronage.  Shall  not  one  be  sup- 
ported in  the  whole  aouih  f  This  is  a  question  of 
great  importance; — and  one  which  ought  t^  be 
answered  with  sober  earnestness  by  all  w)k>  set 
any  value  upon  public  character,  or  who  are  in 
the  least  degree  jealous  of  that  individual  honor 
and  dignity  which  is  in  some  measure  connected 
with  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  state.  Are  we 
to  be  doomed  forever  to  a  kind  of  vassalage  to  our 
northern  neighbors — a  dependance  for  our  literary 
food  upon  our  brethren,  whose  superiority  in  all 
the  great  pomts  of  character, — ^in  vsdor — eloquence 
and  patriotism,  we  are  no  wise  disposed  to  admit? 
Fs  it  not  altogether  extraordinary  that  in 'this 
extensive  commonwealth,  containing  a  white  po- 
pulation of  upwanls  of  six  hundred  thousand  souls 
— a  vast  deal  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  innume- 
rable persons  of  both  sexes,  who  ei\joy  both  lei- 
sure and  affluence — there  is  not  one  solitary  pe- 
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riodical  exclusively  literary?  What  is  the  cause? 
We  are  not  willing  to  borrow  our  political, — 
religious,  or  even  our  agricultural  notions  from 
the  other  side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  we 
generously  patronize  various  domestic  journals  de- 
voted to  those  several  subjects.  Why  should  we 
consider  the  worthy  descendants  of  the  pilgrims 
—of  the  Hollanders  of  Manhattan,  or  the  Ger- 
man adventurers  of  Pennsylvania,  as  exclusively 
entitled  to  eater  for  us  in  our  choicest  intellectual 
aliment?  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  empire  of  lite- 
rature has  no  geographical  boundaries,  and  that 
local  jealousies  ought  not  to  disturb  its  harmony? 
To  this  there  is  an  obvious  answer.  If  we  conti- 
nue to  be  consumers  of  northern  productions,  we 
shall  never  ourselves  become  producers.  We  may 
take  from  them  the  fabrics  of  their  looms,  and 
give  in  exchange  without  loss  our  agricultural 
products — but  if  we  depend  exclusively  upon  their 
literary  supplies,  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
vention among  our  own  sons,  will  be  damped,  if 
not  entirely  extinguished.  The  value  of  a  domestic 
publication  of  the  kind,  consists  in  its  being  at  once 
accessible  to  all  who  choose  to  venture  into  the  arena 
as  rivals  for  renown.  It  imparts  the  same  energy, 
and  exercises  the  same  influence  upon  mental  im- 
provement, that  a  rail  road  does  upon  agricultural 
labor,  when  passing  by  our  doors  and  through  our 
estates.  The  literary  spirit  which  pervades  some 
portions  of  New  England  and  the  northern  cities, 
would  never  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  same  de- 
gree, if  the  journals  and  repositories  designed  to 
cherish  and  promote  it,  had  been  derived  exclu- 
sively from  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  we  look  entirely  to  Boston,  New  York  or 
Philadelphia,  for  that  delightful  mental  enjoyment 
and  recreation,  which  such  publications  afford,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  being  the  readers  and 
admirers  of  other  men's  thoughts,  and  lose  all  op- 
portunity of  stirring  up  our  own  minds,  and 
breathing  forth  our  own  meditations.  In  other 
words,  we  must  be  satisfied  to  partake  of  the  feast, 
as  it  is  set  before  us  by  our  more  industrious  and 
enterprising  countrymen,  and  if  peradventure,  the 
cookery  should  not  be  altogether  to  our  taste, 
we  must,  nevertheless,  with  our  characteristic 
courtesy,  be  thankful, — and  like  honest  Sancho, 
"  bid  God  bless  the  giver." 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  intimated  that  the  aris- 
tarchy  of  the  north  and  east,  cherish  any  unkind 
feelings  towards  the  literary  claims  of  the  south. 
Oh  no !  In  truth,  they  have  no  cause  whatsoever, 
either  for  unkindness  or  jealousy.  If  we  only 
continue  to  patronize  their  multitudinous  maga- 
zines, they  will  pocket  our  money  and  praise  us  as 
a  very  generous  and  chivalrous  race ;  or  if,  per- 
chance, some  juvenile  drama,  or  poem,  or  some 
graver  duodecimo  of  southern  manufacture,  should 
find  its  way  to  the  seats  of  learning  and  criticism 
beyond  the  Susquehanna,  it  is  an  even  chance, 


that  in  order  to  preserve  the  mono 
em  market,  they  will  dole  out  to^ 
of  praise,  and  render  some  faint  tribute  to  rising 
merit.     Without  therefore  intending    any    thing 
invidious,  or  witjiout  cherishing  any   unkind  or 
unmanly  sentiment  towards  our  pditical  confede- 
rates, we  ought  forthwith  to  buckle  on  our  armour, 
and  assert  our  mental  independence.     All  their 
own  loAy  and  generous  spirits  will  approve  the 
resolution,  and  be  among  the  first  to  welcome  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  era  in  a  region  of  comparative 
twilight.      Their   Irvings  and  Paulding^,   their 
Everetts  and  Neals,  their  Coopers  and  Verplancks, 
their  Kennedys  and  Flints,  their  Hallecks   and 
Bryants,  their  Sedge  wicks  and  Sigoumeys,  will 
rejoice  in  the  emancipation  of  the  south,  from  the 
shackles  which  either  indolence,  indifference,  or 
the  love  of  pleasure,  have  imposed  upon  us.      We 
are  too  old,  and  ought  to  be  too  proud  to  lag  behind 
even  some  of  our  younger  sisters,  in  the  cultivation 
of  one  of  the   most   attractive   departments    of 
human  knowledge.     It  is  folly  to  boast  of  political 
ascendancy,  of  moral  influence,  of   professional 
eminence,  or  unrivalled  oratory,  when,  fn  all  the 
Corinthian  graces  which  adorn  the  structure  of 
mind,  we  are  lamentably  deficient    It  is  worse 
than  folly  to  talk  of  this  *'  ancient  and  un terrified 
commonwealth" — if  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  ter^ 
rified  at  the  idea  of  supporting  one  (>oor  periodical, 
devoted  to  letters  and  mental  improvement.     It 
would  be  an  indelible  reproach  to  us,  that  whilst 
we  waste  so  many  thousands  annually  in  luxury — 
whilst  we  squander  our  means  in  expensive  tours 
of  recreation  and  pleasure, — and  even  impoverish 
our  resources  in  indulgences  too  gross  to  be  men- 
tioned— we  should  be  unwilling  to  contribute  a 
single  mite  towards  building  up  a  character  of  our 
own,  and  providing  the  means  of  imbodying  and 
concentrating  the  neglected  genius  of  our  coun- 
try.    Let  the  hundreds  of  our  gifted,  sons,  there- 
fore, who  have  talents  and  acquirements,  come 
forth  to  this  work  of  patriotism,  with  a  firm  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  until  victory  is  achieved.    Let 
them  dismiss  their  apprehensions, — that  because  as 
yet  they  are  unpractised  in  composition—and  the 
highway  to  literary  eminence  is  already  thronged 
with  competitors — that,  therefore,  the  most  vigo- 
rous effort  will  be  vanquished  in  the  contest   In  the 
race  for  political  or  professional  distinction,  who  is 
influenced  by  such   timid  suggestions?    In  that 
noble  strife,  which  animates  southern  bosoms  to 
control  by  the  magic  of  oratory  the  passions  of  the 
multitude,  or  in  a  more  learned  arena  "  the  ap- 
plause of  listening  senates  to  command" — who 
ever  heard  of  discouragements  and  difficulties  suffi- 
cient to  chill  their  ardor,  or  restrain  their  aspira- 
tions? And  yet  is  it  less  difficult  to  attain  the  prize 
of  eloquence — to  rival  the  fame  of  a  Henry,  or  a 
Wirt,  than  to  achieve  the  task  of  vigorous  and 
graceful  composition? 
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To  our  lovely  and  accompliBbed  countrywomen, 
may  not  a  successful  appeal  be  also  addressed,  to 
lend  (heir  aid  in  this  meritorious  task.  Their  in- 
fluence upon  the  happiness  and  destiny  of  society, 
is  so  extensively  felt  and  acknowledged,  that  to 
dwell  upon  its  various  bearings  and  relations, 
would  be  altogether  superfluous.  It  is  to  the 
watchful  care  of  a  mother's  love,  that  those  first 
principles  of  moral  wisdom  are  implanted  in  child- 
hood>  which  ripen  into  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  ma- 
turer  years ;  and  it  is  to  the  reproving  virtues  and 
refining  tenderness  of  the  sex,  through  all  its  muta- 
tions, from  blooming  sixteen  to  the  matronly  grace 
of  forty — that  man  is  indebted  for  all  that  is  soft, 
and  for  much  that  is  noble  and  wise,  in  his  own 
character.  It  is  true  that  there  is  another  side  to 
this  picture.  If  a  woman's  education  has  its^f 
been  neglected;  if  she  has  been  trained  up  in  the 
paths  of  folly  and  vanity — and  been  taught  to 
ornament  the  casket  in  preference  to  the  celestial 
jewel  which  it  contains, — she  will  neither  be  a  fit 
companion  for  the  sterner  sex,  nor  be  qualified  to 
assume  the  divine  responsibility  of  maternal  in- 
duction. To  diffuse  therefore  not  only  the  bene- 
fits of  moral  but  intellectual  culture,  among  those 
whom  heaven  has  given  to  restore  in  part  the 
blessings  of  a  lost  Eden — to  withdraw  their  minds 
from  vain  and  unprofitable  pursuits — to  teach 
them  to  emulate  the  distinguished  names  of  their 
own  sex,  who  hav^  given  lustre  to  literature,  and 
scattered  sweets  in  the  paths  of  science — is  a  duty 
not  only  of  paramount  importance  on  our  part,  but 
claims  the  united  and  cordial  support  of  the  fair 
and  interesting  objects  of  our  care. 

Let  no  one  therefore  presume  to  disparage  this 
humble  effort  to  redeem  our  country's  escutcheon 
from  the  reproach  which  has  been  cast  upon  it. 
Let  the  miser  open  his  purse— the  prodigal  save  a 
pittance  from  his  health-wasting  and  mind-de- 
stroying expenditures — the  lawyer  and  physician, 
spare  a  little  from  their  fees — the  merchant  and 
mechanic,  from  their  speculations  and  labor — and 
the  man  of  fortune,  devote  a  part,  a  very  small 
pan  of  his  abundance,  towards  the  creation  of  a 
new  era  in  {he  annals  of  this  blessed  Old  Dominion. 
It  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  effecting  a  salutary 
reform  in  public  taste  and  individual  habits;  of 
overcoming  that  tendency  to  mental  repose  and 
luxurious  indulgence  supposed  to  be  peculiar  1o 
southern  latitudes;  and  of  awakening  a  spirit  of 
inquiry  and  a  zeal  for  improvement,  which  cannot 
fiul  ultimately  to  exalt  and  adorn  society.       h. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  JOVRNAI<« 

The  following  is  from  the  unpublished  journal  of 
*  gentleman  of  this  state,  who  visited  Europe  some 
years  since,  with  objects,  we  believe,  exclusively  lite- 
lary  and  scientific  Though  not  at  liberty  to  mention 
his  name,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  time  will  come  when 
his  country  will  be  proud  to  claim  him  as  one  whose 


fine  natural  genius  has  been  adorned  and  improved  by 
the  treasures  of  learning.  Though  we  do  not  present 
this  sketch  of  a  voyage  over  the  great  deep  as  htwving 
any  peculiar  claims  to  admiration,  and  are  sure  that  the 
author  himself  would  disclaim  for  it  any  such  preten- 
sions— yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  our 
readers  as  a  sportive,  graphic,  and  interesting  delinea- 
tion of  the  novelties  and  adventures  of  a  sea  trip. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  18—,  the  fine  ship  Edward 
Quesnel,  E.  Hawkins,  master,  one  of  the  packets 
between  New  York  and  Havre,  received  her  pas- 
sengers on  board  at  the  former  place,  and  dropped 
down  to  Sandy  Hook  Bay,  where  she  anchored, 
awaiting  a  favorable  wind. 

Here  she  remained  until  the  next  morning, 
which  however  brought  no  change  of  wind,  but 
rather  an  increase  of  that  which  was  already  blow- 
ing full  in  our  teeth,  together  wilh  a  most  disa- 
greeable accompaniment  in  the  shape  of  a  misty 
rain,  which  caused  us  to  confioe  ourselves  below 
the  deck. 

The  next  morning  came— and  the  next — but 
still  all  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  still  dkl  the 
wind  meet  us  from  the  oceao,  or — what  was  equally 
unfavorable — remain  hushed  and  calm.  Day  after 
day  thus  rolled  by  and  found  us  quietly  resting  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waters ;  each  morning  hoping 
that 
"The  breeze  would  freshen  when  the  day  was  done;" 

and  each  evening  retiring  to  rest,  anxiously  expect- 
ing to  have  our  slumbers  broken  by  the  heaving 
up  of  the  anchor. 

Each  day  however,  were  our  hopes  disappointed, 
until  the  evening  of  the  24th,  when  the  wind 
proving  favorable,  we  moved  from  our  station 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  would  animate  the  gar- 
rison of  a  besieged  fortress,  marching  out  afier  the 
departure  of  the  besiegers.  Our  probation  of  nine 
days  was  succeeded  by  weather  as  bright  as  that 
had  been  gloomy.    The  sky  was  unclouded — 

"The  sails  were  filled,  and  fair  the  light  winds  yew.'* 

The  pilot  left  us ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  last  link 
which  bound  us  to  terra  firma  was  separated,  that 
[  could  realize  to  myself,  that  F  was  upon  the  path- 
less deep;  of  which  I  had  heard,  and  read,  and 
dreamed;  but  never  had  it  entered  my  dreams, 
that  I  was  one  day  to  "  wend  my  way"  over  its 
billows.  The  coast  of  America,  rapidly  receded 
from  the  view ;  and  when  1  laid  my  head  upon  my 
pillow,  1  bade 

"My  native  land  good  night!" 

with  a  heaviness  of  heart,  which  I  presume  there 
is  no  one  who  has  not  felt,  who  sees  fading  from  his 
sight,  tlie  land  of  his  birth — the  land  which  con- 
tains all  for  which  he  cares  to  live. 

There  is  something  indescribable  in  the  feeling 
of  being  thus  separated  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.    It  seems  as  though  our  ship  is  of  itself, 
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a  distinct  and  independent  world,  on  which  we 
wing  our  way,  with 

"  All  heaven  above,  all  ocean  around  us  ;** 

not  knowing  any,  and  unknown  to  all.  Empires 
may  fall — states  be  dissolved — whole  nations 
swept  from  the  earth ;  yet  we  pursue  our  course 
as  profoundly  ignorant  of  aught  that  has  occurred, 
as  are  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet,  of  what  is 
done  upon  our  own. 

After  getting  fairly  upon  the  ocean,  and  being 
satisfied,  that  we  were  making  the  best  of  our  way 
to  our  place  of  destination,  I  began  to  direct  my 
attention  to  those  with  whom  my  lot  had  been  cast, 
and  with  whom  I  was  daily  to  associate,  whether 
willing  or  otherwise.  And  surely,  since  the  days 
of  Noah,  never  was  a  more  heterogeneous  congre- 
gation deposited  within  the  compass  of  a  ship. 
Imprimis,  tliere  were  three  ladies — two  of  them 
French  and  one  American.  There  were  three 
Frenchmen,  two  Germans,  one  Italian,  one  Span- 
iard, one  Austrian  Baron,  one  Dutch  Naval  Officer, 
one  Portuguese — two  natives  of  Massachusetts, 
two  Rhode  Islanders,  two  Pennsylvanians,  two 
Virginians  and  one  Mississippian. 

Of  this  number  there  were  three,  who  from 
their  peculiarities,  merit  a  more  particular  notice, 
than  the  mere  enumeration  I  have  given;  and 
who,  should  any  chance  inform  them,  that  any  one 
had  been  "  takin  notes"  of  this  voyage,  Vould 
never  forgive  the  chronicler  who  should  pass  over 
in  silence  their  multifarious  merits; — for  however 
different  otherwise,  they  most  harmoniously  agreed 
in  the  one  particular  of  placing  a  sufficiently 
exalted  estimate  upon  their  own  qualities.  One  of 
these  notable  individuals  was  a  Catholic  Priest,  a 
native  of  Gascony,  whose  character  may  at  once 
be  comprehended,  by  referring  to  the  idea  which 
one  always  conceives  of  the  "  Gascon ;" — for  he 
imbodied  in  an  eminent  degree,  those  peculiarities 
which  I  had  hitherto  supposed  ridicule  and  satire, 
but  which  I  now  found  that  truth,  assigned  to  his 
countrymen.  Further,  his  tolerance  towards  the 
gentlemanly  peccadilloes  of  gaming  and  intoxica- 
tion, was  most  praiseworthy.  His  zeal,  or  rather 
wrath,  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  vfks 
most  edifying — and  his  admiration  of  Bishop 
Dubourg  most  profound. 

Another  of  these  worthies  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of ,  from  whose  dissertations  upon  the 

subject,  I  learned  more  of  the  sublime  science  of 
cookery,  than  it  had  ever  before  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
acquire.  He  abused  the  viands  which  were  every 
day  set  before  us  in  profusion,  and  (as  I  most  un- 
scientifically imagined)  of  excellent  quality,  with 
most  gentlemanly  and  connoisseurlike  assurance ; 
for  the  purpose  I  presume,  of  insinuating  in  that 
indirect  and  delicate  manner,  that  he  had  been  used 
to  better  things; — and  verily  his  expedient  was 
ingenious — since  from  no  other  part  of  his  conduct 


could  this  conclusion  have  been  derived.  It  woukl 
be  unbecoming  to  omit  to  mention  tliree  articles 
which  he  excepted  from  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion, and  honored  with  his  commendation.  These 
were — 1.  Whiskey  punch,  whereof  he  occaflioiuJly 
illustrated  the  potency — 2.  A  dish  consisting  of 
mustard,  cayenne  pepper  and  broiled  ham,  and  ia 
cuisinical  nomenclature  ycleped  ''a  devil" — and  3. 
French  mustard— of  which  the  chief  excellence 
seemed  to  consist  in  its  containing  something  of 
almost  every  thing,  save  only  the  article  whose 
name  it  bears :  reminding  me  of  the  sermon  of  a 
priest  who  preached  before  Louis  16th,  of  whom 
the  Monarch  remarked,  that  had  he  but  touched 
upon  religion  a  little,  he  would  have  had  a  little  of 
every  thing. 

The  last  of  the  trio  was  the  afbresfud  Portu- 
guese— an  old  doctor — who  was  equally  an  epicure 
with  the  last  named  gentleman,  but  who  extended 
his  critical  acumen  to  works  of  the  votaries  of  the 
muses,  as  well  as  to  the  productions  of  the  follow- 
ers of  *'  Le  Sieur  Louis  Eustace  Ude."  He  was 
indeed  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and  various  in- 
formation, but  his  arrogance  detracted  from  these 
advantages,  as  much  as  they  would  have  been 
adorned  by  modesty.  In  short,  this  compound  of 
Apicius,  Petronius  and  Dennis,  would  have  served 
admirably ,  as  the  original  of  Fadladeen,  the  cham- 
berlain of  the  Harem  in  LaVa  £ookh,  ''who  was 
a  judge  of  every  thing,  frtmt  the  mixture  of  a 
conserve  to  the  composition  of  an  epic  poem;" 
and  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  that  ''all  the  cooks 
and  poets  of  Delhi,  stood  in  awe  of  him." 

The  rest  of  my  fellow  voyagers  were  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  remarkable  for  no  peculiarities, 
and  anK>ng  them,  I  found  some  pleasant  compan- 
ions, who  caused  the  time  to  pass  with  as  little  of 
irksomeness  and  inconvenience  as  can  be  expected 
on  board  a  ship,  where  there  is  nothing  of  the  beau- 
ty and  variety  of  scenery  which  beguile  the  land 
traveller  of  weariness,  and  where  every  one  is 
forced  to  turn  to  his  companions  as  the  only  source 
which  can.  afford  amusement,  or  which  can,  for 
"  one  treacherous  hour,"  obliterate  the  recollection 
that  every  wave  which  urges  the  vessel  onward  in 
her  course,  does  but  increase  the  distance  between 
himself  and  his  home. 

For  some  time  indeed,  the  situation  of  a  vo]ra- 
ger,  who  for  the  first  time  crosses  the  ocean, 
possesses  sufficient  novelty  to  interest  him;  nor  is 
the  scene  around  and  above  him,  destitute  of  all 
that  can  attract  the  eye  and  excite  admiration. 
The  ship  itself  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention.  It 
is  delightful  to  see 

"How  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes, 

Her  white  wings  flying ;" 

to  watch  the  billows  which  she  spurns  from  her 
prow,  chafed  into  foam  as  if  enraged  at  the  impo- 
tency  of  their  attempts  to  resist  the  superioritj 
which  the  genius  of  man  asserts  over  their  mighty 
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waterf .  It  is  beautiful  at  aigfat  to  see  these  biHows 
rolled  from  the  prow  in  sheets  of  flame,  whilst  all 
around,  where  the  waters  are  agitated,  their  sur- 
&ce  appears  studded  with  stars,  which  shine  as  if 
to  riTsl  those  whjch  sparkle  on  high: — or  when 
the  moon  arises,  to  behold  the  flood  of  mild 
radiance  which  lAie  casts  along  the  deep,  which 

"  Sleeps  ia  the  nigfatpbeam  beauteoualy.** 
Should  a  sail  perchance  cross  this  path  of  light,  it 
seems   a  fairj  risitant  of  this  earth,   and   just 
about  to  take  its  departure  from  it  for  the  bright 
world  beneath  which  it  seems  suspended. 

All  this  is  scenery  which  can  in  no  other  situa- 
tion be  enjoyed,  yet  which  like  every  thing  else, 
soon  palls  upon  the  taste,  as  I  can  bear  testimony 
both  on  my  own  behalf  and  on  that  of 

"  My  coDuites  and  brothers  in  exile.** 
We  soon  became  accustomed  to  ''  the  wonders  of 
the  deep"  and  far  from  responding  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Long  Tom  in  "  the  Pilot,"  who  declared 
that  "  the  sight  of  land  always  made  him  feel  un- 
comfortable;" rather  agreed  with  Gonzalo  in  the 
Tempest,  when  he  asseverated  that  he  would  **  give 
a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea,  for  an  acre  of  barren 
ground."  Our  taste  became  so  perverted,  that  we 
heeded  not  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  or  the  beau- 
ties of  the  heavens,  and  sighed  that  we  had 

'*No  delight  to  pass  away  the  time, 
Unless  to  spy  our  shadows  in  the  sun,** 
or  engage  in  the  most  sage  pastime  of  building 
castles  in  the  clouds  where, 

"Sometime  we*d  see  a  cloud  look  dragonish; 
A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  *V* 

In  short,  every  thing  which  could  divert  ibr  a 
while,  was  eagerly  caught  at,  as  a  child  pursues  a 
batterfly.  '*  A  sail  in  sight,"  served  as  the  event 
of  a  day ;  a  porpoise  or  flying  fish  excited  as  much 
mterest,  as  would  on  land  be  produced  by  the  ap- 
parition of  a  gryphon,  a  winged  dragon,  or  any 
other  fabulous  monster  of  romance;  whilst  the 
huge  leviathan,  heaving  his  vast  bulk  into  view 
and  spouting  rivers  to  the  skies,  created  as  much 
sensation,  as  an  earthquake  or  a  revolution. 

The  graceful  little  nautilus  too,  spreading  its 
transparent  sail,  and  pursuing  its  dancing  career 
over  the  waves,  was  ever  hailed  with  acclamation ; 
though  as  a  faithful  journalist,  who  would  wish 
even  in  the  slightest  affairs  to  be  considered  ''  an 
honest  chronicler,"  I  am  compelled  to  denounce 
them  as  unprofitable  sailors,  as  they  ever  steer  full 
in  Ihe  '*  wind's  eye." 

A  most  remarkable  event  in  our  voyage  was  the 
edebratkm  of  the  anniversary  of  our  independence ; 
which,  happening  about  the  middle  of  our  course, 
was  mirthfully  kept  by  the  Americans  on  board, 
aided  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  na- 


tions there  assembled.  The  celebration  commenced 

w  ith  a  prayer  fitnn  the  Rev.  Mr. of ; 

and  I  wish  I  could  say  that  it  ended  as  appropri- 
ately ;  for  soon  afler  dmner  it  became  quite  appa- 
rent, that  a  certain  young  gentleman,  and  old 
doctor,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken,  however 
well  fortified  against  mustard  and  cayenne,  were 

not  proof  against  champagne — so they  were 

put  to  bed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  16(h  of  July,  we  were 
first  greeted  by  that  sound  of  all  others,  the  most 
grateful  to  the  ears  of  those  who  have  been  for 
twenty  tedious  days,  upon  the  unstable  element 
The  deck  was  soon  deserted  by  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  passengers,  who  climbed  to  various 
heights,  according  to  their,  proficiency,  to  behold 
the  welcome  prospect.  The  shore  of  ''merry 
England"  could  then  be  seen ;  presenting  to  the 
eye  however,  nothing  save  a  line  faintly  sketched, 
undulating  a  little  above  the  horizon,  so  that  ;nany 
still  remained  in  doubt 


♦till  the  light-house  far  blazed, 


Like  a  star  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.** 
Thus  did  we  enter  the  English  channel  (almost 
theendof  our  voyage,)  without  having  encountered 
any  of  those  "  dangers  of  the  seas"  of  which  we 
hear  and  read  such  appalling  descriptions.  I  really 
felt  almost  mortified  that  I  should  have  crossed  the 
great  Atlantic,  without  having  beheld  the  waves 
running  **  mountain  high,"  with  bottomless  abysses 
between;  without  having  seen, 

" the  strained  mast  quiver  as  a  reed, 

And  the  rent  canvass,  fluttering  strew  the  gale.** 

I  cannot  pretend  to  say  however  that  this  would 
at  all  have  improved  my  idea  of  a  sea  voyage ; 
towards  which  I  cannot  say  that  my  experiment 
has  impressed  me  very  favorably.  Indeed  I  can- 
not but  wonder  at  the  magnificent  descriptions 
sometimes  given,  of  an  ''  excursion  over  the  wa- 
ters"— gentle  Zephyrs  swelling  the  sails — ^Tritons 
and  Nereids  sporting  around,  melodious  with 
Conchs — Old  Neptune  calming  the  waves^— and 
the  gallant  vessel  gaily  bounding 

''O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue  sea," 
as  if  the  whole  were  a  fairy  pageant.  I  can  only 
give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  most  of  those  who  give 
such  glowing  representations  of  a  sea  voyage,  have 
either,  never  tried  one;  or  are  guilty  of  the  com- 
mon littleness  of  imitation — imitation  of  the  noble 
bard  who  "  laid  his  hand  on  ocean's  mane,"  and 
who  exclaimed — "  I  have  loved  thee  ocean !"  be- 
cause in  reality  he  did. 

For  my  own  part,  I  can  give  no  better  idea  of 
my  opinion  of  a  ship,  than  by  quoting  a  definition 
of  one,  which  struck  me  as  peculiarly  felicitous — 
viz.  *'a  dirty  prison  with  a  good  chance  of  being 
drowned." 

On  the  18th ;  our  eyes  when  turned  towards  the 
east,  no  longer  wandered  over  a  drear  expanse  of 
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waters,  but  the  coast  of  "  la  belle  France"  offered 

♦ 
itself  to  our  view,  and  as  we  gradually  approached, 

it  assumed  the  appearance  of  tremendous  cliffs, 

presenting  their  awful  fronts  full  to  the  ocean. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  MOTHBR  OF  WASHINGTON. 
Amid  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  present  age,  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  female  education,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  excellencies  of  a  more  ancient  sys- 
tem, may  be  too  much  disregarded.  In  our  zeal 
for  reformation,  we  are  in  danger  of  discarding, 
or  pronouncing  obsolete,  some  requisitions  of  sa- 
lutary, tendency.  The  wider  range  both  of  intel- 
lect and  accomplishment,  which  is  now  prescribed, 
seems  to  exclude  some  of  those  practical  and 
homebred  virtues,  on  which  the  true  influence  of 
woman  depends. 

There  was  a  fine  mixture  of  energy  and  digni- 
ty, in  the  character  of  females,  of  the  higher  ranks 
in  our  olden  time.  We  of  modern  days,  to  whom 
languor  and  luxury  are  dear,  allege  that  it  was 
carried  too  far.  We  complain  that  it  involved  re- 
serve and  sternness.  Perhaps,  we  are  not  sensi- 
ble that  we  verge  so  palpably  to  the  other  extreme, 
as  to  retain  in  our  style  of  manners  scarcely  the 
shadow  of  that  power  by  which  folly  is  checked 
and  frivolity  silenc^ 

The  mother  of  Washington, has  been  pronoun- 
ced a^  model  of  the  true  dignity  of  woman.  She 
seemed  to  combine  the  Spartan  simplicity  and  firm- 
ness, with  the  loAy  characteristics  of  a  Roman 
matron.  W  ith  a  heart  of  deep  and  purified  affec- 
tions, she  blended  that  majesty  which  commanded 
the  reverence  of  all.  At  the  head  of  a  large 
household,  whose  charge,  by  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, devolved  solely  on  her,  the  energy  of  her 
tireless  superintendence  preserved  subordination 
and  harmony.  The  undeviating  integrity  and  un- 
shaken self-command  of  her  illustrious  son,  were 
developements  of  her  own  elements  of  character, — 
fruits  from  those  germs  which  she  planted  in  the 
soil  of  his  infancy.  To  the  inquiry,  what  course 
had  been  pursued  in  the  early  education  of  one, 
whom  not  only  America,  but  the  world,  regarded 
with  honor  almost  divine,  she  replied, — "  his  first 
Usson  was  to  obey.*'  It  was  her  dignity  of  man- 
ner, courteous,  yet  rejecting  all  ostentation,  and 
content  to  array  itself  in  the  "plain  and  becoming 
garb  of  the  ancient  Virginian  lady,"— that  elicit- 
ed from  those  accustomed  to  the  pomp  and  gor- 
geous costume  of  European  courts,  the  high  praise, 
that  "it  was  no  wonder  that  a  country  which  pro- 
duced sttch  mothers,  could  boast  such  a  man  as 
'         Washington,'' 

He  therefore,  who  has  been  likened  to  Fabius, 

I        to  Cincinnatu8,and  to  other  heroes  of  antiquity, 

I        only  to  show  how  greatly  he  transcended  them  by 

being  a  christian, — he  who  has  made  the  hallowed 

shades  of  Mount  Vernon,  as  sacred  to  the  patriot, 


as  the  shrine  at  Mecca,  to  the  pilgrim, — shares 
his  glory  with  her,  who  wrought  among  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  being,  with  no  careless  or  uncertain 
hand.  The  monument  which  now  designates  her 
last  repose, — which  her  native  clime  should  have 
hasted  to  erect, — but  which  private  munificence 
exulted  to  rear, — speaks  strongly  and  eloquently 
to  her  sex.  It  bids  them  impress  the  character  of 
true  greatness  upon  the  next  generation.  It  warns 
them  to  prepare  by  unslumbering  effort,  for  this 
tremendous  responsibility.  It  reminds  them  that 
in  their  appointed  ministration,  they  stand  but  **a 
little  lower  than  .the  angels."  And  let  her  who  is 
disposed  to  indulge  in  lassitude,  or  to  trifle  away 
the  brief  season  of  her  probation, — or  to  forget 
that  she  may  stamp  an  indelible  character  either 
for  good  or  evil,  on  some  immortal  mind, — go  and 
renounce  her  errors,  and  deepen  her  energies, — 
and  relumine  her  hopes,  at  the  tomb  of  the  Mo^ 
ther  of  Washington,  l.  h.  s. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SERVIIiITT* 

The  most  servile  are  frequently  the  most  arrogant. 
The  possessor  of  these  qualities  will  display  the  one  or 
the  other  according  to  the  condition  of  the  person  whom 
he  encounters.  •  For  an  individual  who  in  the  estima- 
tion of  society  holds  a  rank  above  him,  he  will  be  ready 
to  perform  any  oflSce,  however  menial:  while  to  another, 
whose  situation  in  life  is  more  humble,  he  will  be  in  the 
highest  degree  haughty  and  assuming.  No  man  of  pro- 
per feeling  can  entertain  the  least  respect  for  such  a 
character.  How  very  different  from  that  of  Urbanus. 
His  manner  always  shows  a  consideration  for  those 
whose  station  in  society  may  be  less  desirable  than  his 
own.  He  feels  the  disposition  to  oblige,  and  never  fails 
to  indulge  it  when  a  proper  occasion  is  presented.  Let 
any  individual  of  correct  deportment^be  in  want  of  aid 
which  Urbanus  can  give,  and  no  matter  how  humble 
his  condition,  that  aid  will  be  extended.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, when  the  man  who  wishes  his  services  assumes  a 
superiority  over  him.  A  laudable  pride  and  a  proper 
self-respect  will  then  forbid  what  otherwise  might  be 
done.  Urbanus  will  be  courteous  and  polite  to  all,  but 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  none.  He  will  take  a  plea- 
sure in  yielding,  of  his  own  free  will,  to  talents,  attain- 
ments, and  high  character,  their  just  due.  But  this 
must  be  the  result  of  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  is 
right,  and  not  the  effect  of  base  submission  to  another's 
will.  c. 


L 


The  communication  which  follows  on  the  subject  of 
that  remarkable  kind  of  "  extemporaneous  speaking*' 
which  has  been  long  practised  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
but  is  entirely  unknown  in  this  country, — is  entitled  to 
the  reader's  attention  not  only  on  account  of  the  source 
from  which  it  is  derived,  but  also  from  its  intrinsic  meriL 
An  accomplished  improuvisatcre  is  certainly  an  intel- 
lectual phenomenon,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  should 
be  strongly  inclined  to  doubt — if  so  many  well  attested 
Ikcts  did  not  establish  it  beyond  aU  controversy.  We 
hope  that  some  one  of  our  readers  of  taste  and  erudition 
will  furnish  a  handsome  translation  of  the  Italian  poetry 

which  accompanies  the  article,      /^^  r^r^^]^^ 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meseenger. 
BXTBfilPORANEOUS  8PBAKINCU 
Astonishing  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  men 
who  can  deliver  extemporaneously,  not  only  ex- 
cellent orations  and  discourses,  but  also  beautiful 
poems,  tragedies  and  comedies.  Exhibitions  of 
this  kind  have  been  so  frequent,  that  no  deception 
can  possibly  exist  You  may  even  specify  the 
measure  in  which  you  desire  the  poetical  produc- 
tion, and  the  verses,  as  if  inspired,  will  flow  from 
the  lips  of  th^  improwisatorey  with  ease,  elegance, 
and  beauty.  When  I  was  in  Paris,  Sgricci  extem- 
porized several  tragedies  in  Italian.*  Eugene  Pra- 
del  delivered  a  poem  on  Columbus,  and  proposed 
to  extemporize  tragedies  and  operas  in  French. 


♦  It  was  in  1825  that  Sgricci  invited  the  literati  of 
Paris  Co  meet  in  a  spacious  hall,  where  he  wcu)  to  ex- 
temporize a  tragedy.  Every  spectator  was  allowed  to 
vote  for  the  subject  of  the  play,  and  the  majority  de- 
dded  in  &vor  of  <^  Death  qf  Charles  I.  A  few  moments 
afterwards^  Sgricci  explained  the  dramatU  persorut,  and 
began  to  deliver  extempore  a  tragedy  of  about  fifteen 
hmdre^  verses  !  That  production  was  printed,  and  many 
passages  are  full  of  poetical  talent  Francisco  Gianni 
extemporized,  during  one  year,  every  morning  and 
evening,  two  pieces  of  poetry  under  the  title  of  S<il\do 
id  MaHnOf  and  Sahdo  de  la  Sera.  In  order  that  the 
lovers  of  Italian  poetry  may  judge  Gianni's  skill  in 
extemporising,  I  will  quote  as  a  specimen,  one  of  his 
productions. 

SALUTO  DE  LA  SERA. 

Foca  faviUa  graD  fiamma  seconda. 

Dant.  Parad.  cant  1. 


Or  noD  pHi  de'  pianti  xniei 
Ylolette  inumidite, 
If  on  andrete  impietesite. 
1  infiorar  quel  niveo  petto, 
Che  dii  Tanebre  ricetto 
▲1  fkt  amabil  degli  Dei : 
Cbt  li  dove  tomba  avea, 
Sorger  Tidilo  in  subito 
Esorgendo  sonidea 
D*UQ  tai  riso,  chMo  non  dabfto, 
Per  delodenni  I'accorto, 
Abbta  finfo  d'  esaer  morto. 
E  to,  bell*  arnica,  in  vano, 
Tend  in  van  col  too  rigore 
Di  celarrai  un  tanto  arcano } 
Cht  mal  pud  celarei  amore. 
Beo  del  suo  risorgiinento, 
Ben  m*  avTidi  nel  momento 
Che  di  lagrime  e  di  fiori 
lo  gti  offrrva  il  don  fiinebre ; 
Porche  allor  le  tue  palpebre 
Va  soave  e  chiare  lume 
Abbelljva  di  aplendori ; 
E  le  gnancie  a  poco  a  poco 
RoMeggiaro  oltra  il  costume 
D'  una  poqwra  di  fuoco ; 
Et  il  tnmito  sen  venusto, 
Che  balzando  allor  piik  g)a 
Lo  spirag lio  meno  angusto 
Fea  del  re]  che  lo  copria: 
Sin  le  caste  riolette 
Cbe  locale  su  quel  aeno, 
Gi^  laagueoti  renUn  menOy 
In  ssmbianze  laAdvette 
•Amoian  si  grazkuse, 


Che  parean  cangiate  in  rose. 
Ma  nel  punto  che  pit^  fiso 
In  te  gli  occhi  disbramara, 
Cui  tra  il  velo  gi4  diviso 
Agitato  in  sen  balsava ; 
Ecce  uscir  con  la  face  I  la 
Da  quel  sen  tra  flora  e  fiore, 
Ecco  uscir  volando  amore ; 
£  col  vento  de  le  penne 
Irritare  cost  quella, 
Che  p\fi  fenrida  direnne 
£  una  sua  scintilla  ardente 
Nel  roio  cor  passd  repente : 
Come  fosca  nube  tetra, 
Quando  in  Ciel  rlsorgl  il  sole, 
Se  d>  un  raggio  la  penetra, 
Arder  tutta  e  splender  suole. 
Tale  in  esso  quella  immensa 
Ed  antica  flamma  intensa 
Che  sembrava  spenta  affatto 
Rallumavasi  ad  un  tratto ; 
E  piO  viva  trAboccarsi 
Dal  mio  cor  con  dolce  pena, 
£  veloce  diramarsi 
La  sentii  di  vena  In  vena, 
£  di  vena  in  vena  errando, 
Bisalir  piil  accesa  al  core, 
Che  tremando,  va  mancando 
Di  dolcezza  a  tanto  ardore. 
Onde  pid  de'  pianti  miei 
Violette  inumidite, 
Non  andrete  impietesita 
A  inflorar  quel  niveo  petto, 
Che  di^  funebre  ricetto 
Alpli^amabUdegUDei. 


Manuel  could  at  any  time  speak  appropriately  and 
eloquently  without  preparation.  The  number  of 
improwisatori  is  very  great,  and  I  might  enume- 
rate, if  necessary,  many  of  these  distinguished  men. 
Italy  boasts  of  the  names  of  several  ladies  who 
have  acquired  fame  by  their  poetical  extempore 
compositions,  among  whom  I  may  mention  the 
Bandettini,  the  Mazei  and  the  Gorilla.  This  fact 
being  admitted,  two  questions  arise — 1st  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  acquire  this  wonderful  talent.^  2nd.  What 
are  the  means  to  be  employed  in  order  to  succeed 
in  speaking  extemporaneously.^ 

To  the  first  question,  I  answer  aflSrmativdy. — 
The  talent  of  speaking  extempore  is  always  an 
acquired  one :  all  good  improtwisatori  have  follow- 
ed a  course  of  mental  exercises.  Illustrious  men  at 
first  uttered  a  few  words  with  stammering  tongues, 
then  spoke  hesitatingly — and  by  proper  combina- 
tions of  their  intellectual  faculties,  became  the  ex- 
traordinary improwisatori,  who  excite  wonder  and 
admiration.  Experience  shows  the  truth  of  this 
assertion. 

The  second  question  is,  what  are  the  means  to 
be  employed  in  order  to  succeed  in  speaking  ex- 
tempore? They  are  numerous,  and  they  must  be 
pursued  with  that  enthusiasm  and  perseverance, 
without  which,  a  man  can  never  reach  the  temple 
of  feme :  for  he  who  feels  the  noble  ambition  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  from  the  crowd  which  sur- 
rounds him — he  who  wishes  to  leave  traces  of  his 
passage  on  earth,  and  to  raise  a  monument  which 
ages  shall  not  destroy — must  be  moved  by  an  en- 
ergetic spirit,  and  have  the  moral  courage  to  banish 
mental  indolence  from  his  bosom — to  shake  off  that 
apathy  so  fatal  to  intellectual  improvement,  and  to 
imbibe  that  love  of  immortality,  which  will  carry 
him  triumphantly  through  his  career.  He  will 
bear  in  mind  meanwhile,  that 

"  Aucun  chemin  de  fleurs  ne  conduit  h  la  gloire,*' 

and  deeply  impressed  with  this  important  truths 
will  display  the  energy  necessary  to  overcome 
all  difficulties.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  easy— that 
it  requires  but  little  labor  to  become  a  good  ex- 
tempore speaker.  Still  less  will  I  advance  the 
false  opinion,  that  some  men  are  naturally  so. 
You  will  perceive  by  what  follows,  that  I  am  far 
from  believing  it.  What  are  the  preliminary  ac- 
quirements of  a  good  improwisatoref  He  must 
embrace  the  whole  circle  of  human  knowledge. 
He  must  know  the  fundamental  principles  of  nearly 
all  the  arts  and  sciences,  (fdo  not  mean  by  this, 
that  it  is  necessary  he  should  possess  the  de- 
tails connected  with  them — that  is  above  human 
strength) — he  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  re- 
volutions in  which  human  genius  has  been  dis- 
played— he  must  be  familiar  with  all  important 
discoveries,  and  with  the  deeds  of  great  men,  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  He  must  be  a  cosmopolite,  that 
is  to  say,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  customs 
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and  manners  of  every  nation — and  it  is  necessary  he 
should  put  aside  his  prejudices,  in  order  to  under 
stand  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  mem 
bers  of  the  great  human  family.  The  wonders  of 
nature  must  be  impressed  on  his  mind,  and  above 
all,  he  must  have  read  and  meditated  upon  the 
works  of  the  classical  writers  of  all  nations,  and 
know  perfectly  the  beauties  and  genius  of  his  own 
language. 

These  are  the  materials  of  the  improwisatore, — 
but  these  acquirements,  extensive  as  they  are,  will 
not  give  him  the  power  of  extemporizmg.  How 
oflen  do  we  see  men  endowed  with  profound  wis- 
dom,— vast  experience  and  learning, — unable  to 
express  and  convey  to  others  the  result  of  their 
long  meditations !  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious. 
How  could  the  man  who  devotes  the  whole  of  his 
time  to  the  acquisition  of  sciences,  expect  to  ex- 
press himself  well,  if  he  neglects  to  study  the  only 
art  which  can  teach  him  the  means  of  speaking 
fluently  and  extempore? 

When  a  man  has  learned  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  which  I  have  spoken — when  he  has  examined 
the  political,  religious  and  philosophical  opinions 
which  have  governed  the  world  from  the  remotest 
ages — he  sees  that  the  number  of  original  ideas 
is  not  as  great  as  one  might  suppose — he  perceives 
that  all  mental  faculties  are  connected — and  that 
there  is  a  chain  which  unites  all  thoughts — 
that  they  proceed  from  each  other — that  an  idea 
must  spring  from  a  cause  which  gives  rise  to  it. 
Thus  he  studies  the  laws  of  reasoning — thus  by 
practice  he  learns  to  ^x  his  attention  on  his  sensa- 
tions, and  sometimes  a  single  sensation,  when  pro- 
perly analyzed,  presents  him  the  substance  of  a 
whole  discourse:  for  a  good  discourse  is  nothing 
more  than  a  series  of  judgments  logically  deduced 
from  each  other, — it  is  a  chain  of  ideas  connected 
by  a  dose  analogy.  By  training  his  mind  to  logi- 
cal deductions,  he  acquires  by  degrees,  the  facility 
of  combining  ideas ;  and,  guided  by  analogy,  he 
reasons  correctly  without  effort  Reasoning  is 
learned  like  languages.  At  first,  we  hesitate  in 
placing  the  words  of  a  foreign  tongue— we  are 
obliged  to  recollect  the  rule  which  is  to  guide 
us  in  every  part  of  speech;  but  when  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  genius  of  the  language,  we  speak 
it  fluently,  without  thinking  about  the  arrange- 
ment of  words.  So  it  is  with  reasoning.  A 
man  who  is  equally  versed  in  several  languages, 
may  express  his  ideas  without  knowing  at  the 
moment,  in  what  idiom  he  imbodies  his  thoughts. 
A  man  who  has  trained  his  mind  logically,  reasons 
well,  without  thinking  about  tlie  principles  which 
guide  him.  It  is  well  known  that  men  have  many 
ideas  in  common,  and  very  oflen  an  author  be- 
comes popular  and  illustrious,  only  because  he  ex- 
presses with  great  superiority  and  beauty,  that 
which  every  body  thinks  and  feels.  This  is  the 
very  fimndation  of  poetry  and  eloqueace.    It  is 


this  art  which  is  called  natwre,  and  which  gives 
immortality  to  literary  productions.  The  work 
which  does  not  awake  our  sympathy — which  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  our  nature-— 
and  which  is  not  expressed  in  words  best  suited  to 
its  subject,  can  never  acquire  fame  for  its  author. 
Hence  the  importance  of  tlie  iinprovvisatore^s  stu- 
dying mankind — hence  the  necessity  of  learning 
to  imbody  his  ideas  in  appropriate  language. — 
As  each  passion  has  its  peculiar  expression  and 
style,  the  imprownsatore  must  engrave  on  his  mind^ 
the  associalion  of  suitable  expressions  for  every 
feeling;  so,  that  every  time  he  experiences  or 
brings  back  to  his  memory  a  sensation,  a  passion, 
or  an  idea,  he  may  also,  simultaneously  recall  the 
words  best  suited  to  express  them.  He  must  ac- 
quire the  faculty  of  bringing  before  his  mind,  all 
the  scenes  of  nature — and  the  passions  which  spring 
from  the  heart  of  man;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  language  to  convey  them  with  eloquence. 
His  imagination  must  be  active,  impetuous,  or  over- 
whelming, according  to  the  objects  which  he  intends 
to  describe.  The  mind  of  the  improwisatore  must 
be  exercised  to  employ  every  style :  the  simple — 
the  flowery — the  majestic — the  pathetic — ^the  sub- 
lime—to combine  ideas  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning;— in  a  word,  he  must  know  all  the  springs 
of  the  human  heart,  in  order  to  move  it  at  his  will^ 
as  if  by  enchantment. 

Although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  sel- 
dom for  want  of  ideas,  that  a  man  fails  in  being 
eloquent  Thought  is  always  ready — always  in- 
stantaneous. Learn  to  extemporize  its  expression. 
Where  is  the  man  who  surrounded  by  an  indignant 
people,  breaking  the  chains  of  despotism,  and  de- 
fending their  sacred  rights  with  courage  and  patri- 
otism— where  is  the  man,  1  say,  who,  at  the  sight 
of  such  a  spectacle,  could  remain  unmoved  ?  W  here 
is  the  man  who  could  not  be  eloquent,  were  his 
mind  provided  with  expressions  worthy  of  his 
thoughts?  Where  is  the  man  who  can  be  thought- 
less at  the  view  of  a  vessel  beaten  by  the  tempes- 
tuous billows  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean — when  be 
perceives  this  frail  nau tic  dwelling  at  war  with  in- 
furiated storms — when  on  a  sudden  he  sees  the 
long  agitated  ship  breaking  asunder,  and  evety 
human  being  which  she  contains  scattered  and 
struggling  against  death  ?  In  this  frightful  scene, 
where  darting  lightnings  are  shedding  their  vacil- 
lating light  on  the  ghastly  faces  of  expiring  vic- 
tims, and  when  the  last  beam  of  earthly  hope  is 
to  be  buried  with  them  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
— can  that  spectator  be  unconcerned?  No.  His 
very  soul  shudders — his  limbs  are  trembling,  and 
his  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Are  not  these  feel- 
ings impressed  in  the  bosom  of  every  human  being? 
If  the  witness  of  such  a  shipwreck  could  imbody 
faithfully  in  language  his  sensations  at  the  moment 
he  experiences  them,  could  he  fiul  to  excite  our 
sympathy?  No— no— a  man  who  has^ready  ex- 
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preasionfl  to  convey  his  thoughts  and  feelings  will 
always  be  eloquent  I  need  not  mention  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  ^schines  and  Hortensius,  Iso- 
crates,  Lysias,  Pericles,  and  a  crowd  of  sophists 
who  displayed,  in  former  ages,  great  skill  in  the 
art  of  speaJcing.  Their  writings  have  been  the 
mental  luod  for  those  who  studied  antiquity.  In 
modem  times,  lord  Chatham,  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Canning,  have  shone  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons,  and  their  fame  is  familiar  to 
every  American  scholar.  I  will  only  name  some 
of  those  illustrious  men  who  displayed  splendid  abi- 
lities in  the  different  political  assemblies  of  France. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  the  astonishing  oratorical 
powers  of  Mirabeau,  Maury,  Bamave  and  Ver- 
gniaud  the  pride  of  the  Gironde?  Manuel,  Foy, 
Benjamin  Constant,  Lamarque,  and  several  others 
have  of  late  added  a  new  lustre  to  French  elo- 
quence. All  these  eminent  orators  were  distin- 
guished fer  their  improvisations.  My  intention 
now  is  not  to  discuss  their  peculiar  merit  as  men 
of  genius  and  extempore  speakers;  I  merely  quote 
them  as  models.  I  must  not  omit  mentioning 
three  orators  now  wandering  in  exile,  after  having 
displayed  in  their  native  land  all  the  magic  of  elo- 
quence, in  order  to  restore  liberty  to  their  enslaved 
country.  Though  the  efforts  of  Galiano,  Argii- 
dles  and  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  were  not  crowned 
with  success,  they  will  ever  be  the  pride  of  Spain. 
These  gifted  patriots,  struggluig  against  adversity 
and  preserving  their  noble  independence,  deserve 
the  admiration  of  mankind.* 

In  concluding,  I  may  say  that  the  power  of  com- 
bining just  and  useful  ideas,  and  expressing  them 
extemporaneously  in  an  appropriate  language — 
the  knowledge  of  man  and  of  every  thing  which 
concerns  him — a  strong  and  well  modulated  voice, 
and  dignified  gestures,  constitute  what  is  called  a 
good  improwisaiore.  Few  succeed  in  all  the  mul  - 
ti&rious  qualifications  of  an  extempore  speaker — 
few  are  led  by  this  unabated  enthusiastic  spirit 
resolved  to  meet  and  triumph  over  difficulties. 
This  disposition  of  mind,  however,  must  exist — 
for  in  mental  contention  as  in  war, 

**  A  ralncre  sans  p6ril  on  triomphe  sans  gloire.** 
And  every  one  that  has  witnessed  the  wonders  of 
this  art,  will  grant  that  if  there  be  a  Ulent  by  which 
the  powers  of  man  are  exhibited  in  all  their  sub- 
limity, it  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  accomplished 
vuprowisotoTt,  J,  H. 


♦  Since  this  was  written,  the  late  political  events  of 
Spain  have  placed  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  at  the  head  of 
the  ministry  of  the  regent  queen,  Isabella.  Supported 
by  the  count  of  Toreno,  who  is  considered  as  the  first 
statesman  of  his  country,  Qareli,  who  is  known  by  his 
great  talents,  general  Llander,  minister  of  war,  and 
RemisB,  minister  of  finance,  the  Spanish  government 
has  at  last  published  the  EtUiiuto  Betd,  which  regulate 
the  convocation  of  the  Ccrtu, 

Vol.  I.— 2 


ImterttsUng  Rnisa  on  tbe  lUtpp«li>»»o€k« 

If  we  do  not  err  in  the  conjecture,  our  correspondent 
"  Nuoator"  has  frequently  charmed  the  public  by  his 
writings  both  in  prose  and  verse.  But  whether  we  arc 
right  or  wrong,  we  can  assure  him  that  he  will  always 
find  a  ready  demand  for  his  "  wares"  at  our  "  empo- 
porium."  According  to  his  request  we  have  handed  the 
inscription  to  a  classical  fi'iend,  whose  elegant  transla- 
tion we  also  subjoin  with  the  originaL 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Ma.  WmTB, — As  I  find  you  are  about  to  establish  a 
sort  of  Literary  Emporium,  to  which  eyery  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  trifling  his  capital  of  ideas,  may  send  his  pro- 
ductions, I  have  resolved  to  transmit  to  you  my  small 
wares  and  merchandise.  The  relation  I  shall  bear  to 
your  other  correspondents,  will  be  that,  which  the  vend- 
er of  trifles  in  a  town  bears  to  the  wealthy  merchant; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  assume  an  appropriate  title,  and 
under  this  humble  signature,  shall  consider  myself  at 
liberty  to  off*er  you  any  thing  I  may  have,  without  order 
or  method,  and  just  as  I  can  lay  my  hands  upon  it. — 
My  head  is  somewhat  like  Dominie  Sampson's,  which 
as  well  as  I  remember,  resembled  a  pawnbroker's  shop 
where  a  goodly  store  of  things  were  piled  together,  but 
in  such  confusion,  he  could  never  find  what  he  wanted. 
When  I  getliold  of  any  thing,  however,  I  will  send  it 
to  you,  and  if  it  be  worth  nothing,  why  just  "martyr 
it  by  a  pipe."  kuoator. 

"  Here  lived,  lo  might  It  eeem  to  Fascj*f  eye, 
The  lordly  Barons  of  our  reudal  day ; 
On  every  side,  lo!  grandeur's  relics  lie 
Scatter'd  in  ruin  o'er  their  coflln'd  clay.— • 
How  vain  for  man,  short-sighted  roan,  to  say 
What  course  the  tide  of  human  things  shall  take ! 
How  little  dreamed  the  Founder,  that  decay 
80  soon  his  splendid  edifice  should  shake, 
And  of  its  high  pretence,  a  cruel  moclc'ry  make.** 
Thbrk  cannot  be  a  more  striking  exemplification  of 
the  powerful  influence  of  laws  upon  the  state  of  socie- 
ty, than  is  exhibited  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  the 
lower  part  of  Virginia.    How  many  spacious  structures 
are  seen  there,  hastening  to  decay,  Which  were  once  the 
seats  of  grandeur  and  a  magnificent  hospitality !    The 
barons  of  old  were  scarcely  more  despotic  over  their 
immediate  demesnes,  than  were  the  proprietors  of  these 
noble  mansions,  with  their  long  trahi  of  servants  and 
dependents ;  their  dicta  were  almost  paramount  to  law 
throughout  their  extensive  and  princely  possessions. 
But  since  the  introduction  of  republican  institutions, 
and  the  alteration  in  the  laws  respecting  the  descent  of 
property,  and  more  especially  since  the  "docking  of 
entails,"  a  total  change  has  been  eflected.    Our  castles 
are  crumbling  on  every  side— estates  are  subdivided 
into  minuter  portions,  instead  of  being  transmitted  to 
the  eldest  son ;  and  so  complete  is  the  revolution  in 
sentiment,  that  he  would  be  deemed  a  savage,  who 
would  now  leave  the  greater  part  of  his  family  destitute, 
for  the  sake  of  aggrandizing  an  individuhL    It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a  son  in  possession  of  the  once  splendid 
establishment  of  his  fathers,  with  scarcely  paternal 
acres  enough  to  afford  him  sustenance,  and  hardly  wood 
enough  to  warm  a  single  chamber  of  all  his  long  suite 
of  apartments.    The  old  family  coach,  with  his  mother 
and  sisters,  lumbers  along  after  a  pair  of  superannu- 
ated skeletons;  and  some  faithful  domestic,  like  Caleb 
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Baklerstone,  is  put  to  the  most  desperate  shifts  to  sup- 
port the  phantom  of  Ibrmer  grandeur.  Debts  are  fast 
swallowuig  up  the  miserable  remnant  of  what  was 
once  a  principality,  while  some  wealthy  democrat  of 
the  neighborhood,  who  has  accumulated  large  sums  by 
despising  an  empty  show,  is  ready  to  foreclose  his 
mortgage,  and  send  the  wretched  heir  of  Ravenswood 
to  mingle  with  the  Bucklaws  and  Craigengelts  of  the 
west.  Many  a  story  of  deep  interest  might  be  written 
upon  the  old  state  of  things  in  Virginia,  if  we  possess- 
ed some  indefatigable  Jedidiah  Cleishbotham  to  coUect 
the  traditions  of  our  ancestors. 

Those  who  took  part  in  our  revolutionary  struggle 
were  too  much  enlightened  not  to  foresee  these  conse- 
quences, and  therefore  deserve  immortal  credit  for  their 
disinterested  opposition  to  Great  Britain.  Had  they 
been  aristocrats  instead  of  the  purest  republicans,  they 
would  surely  have  thrown  their  weight  into  the  oppo- 
site scale.  We  do  not  estimate  enough  the  merit  of 
the  rich  men  of  that  day.  The  danger  is  now  past— 
the  mighty  guerdon  won — the  storm  is  gone  over,  and 
the  sun  beams  brightly:  but  though  bright  our  day,  it 
was  then  a  dark  unknown — dark  as  the  hidden  path 
beyond  the  grave — and  it  was  nobly  dared  to  risk  their 
all  in  defence  of  liberty.  They  knew  that  freedom 
spumed  a  vain  parade,  and  wouJd  not  bow  in  homage 
to  high-born  wealth;  yet  their  splendid  possessions 
were  staked  upon  the  desperate  throw,  and  the  glorious 
prize  was  won.  Such  were  not  the  anticipations  of  the 
founders  of  these  establishments  ;  but  such  was  surely 
the  merit  of  their  sons :  and  it  is  painful  to  think  how 
few,  of  aD  who  engaged  in  that  noble  struggle,  have 
been  handed  down  to  fame.  Many  a  one,  whose  name 
has  been  loudly  sounded  through  the  earth,  would  have 
shnmk  from  such  a  sacrifice,  and  clung  to  his  paternal 
hearth ;  and  yet  these  modern  Curtii,  who  renounced 
the  iadvantages  of  birth,  and  leaped  into  the  gulf  for 
their  country's  sake,  have  not  won  a  single  garland  for 
their  Roman  worth. 

There  is  a  scene  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  where 
these  reflections  pressed  themselves  very  forcibly  upon 
my  mind.  Imagin^an  ample  estate  on  the  margin  of  the 
Rappahannock — with  its  dilapidated  mansion  house — 
the  ruins  of  an  extensive  wall,  made  to  arrest  the  in- 
rofiuls  of  the  waves,  as  if  the  proprietor  felt  himself  a 
Canute,  and  able  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  sea—a 
church' of  the  olden  time,  beautiful  in  structure,  and 
built  of  brick  brought  from  England,  then  the  home  of 
our  people.  Like  Old  Mortality,  I  love  to  chisel  out 
the  moss  covered  letters  of  a  tmnbstone ;  and  below  I 
send  you  the  result  of  my  labors,  with  a  request  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  will  take  the  trouble  to 
give  you  a  faithful  translation  of  the  Latin  inscription. 
The  only  difficulty  consists  in  a  want  of  knowledge  of 
the  names  of  the  officers  under  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. The  epitaph  will  show  by  whom  the  church 
was  built,  and  the  motive  for  its  erection.  In  the  yard 
are  thi'ee  tombstones  conspicuous  above  the  rest,  be- 
neath which  repose  the  bones  of  the  once  lordly  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  and  his  two  wives.  How  vain  are 
human  effi^rts  to  perpetuate  by  monuments  the  memo- 
ry of  the  great !  The  sepulchre  of  Osymandus  is  said 
by  Diodorus  to  have  been  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  cir- 
cumference. It  had  this  inscription :  **  I  am  Osyman' 
dus,  King  of  Kings,    If  any  mu  is  desirats  to  know  how 


great  I  am  and  where  I  Ue^lei  him  turpaos  ana  qf  tnjf 
works.*^  With  more  propriety  might  he  have  said,  let 
him  search  out  my  works  ;  for  we  are  left  to  conjecture 
the  ^eiy  site  of  his  tomb.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend 
this  narrative,  but  perhaps  what  struck  me  as  interesting 
would  be  unworthy  a  place  in  your  Literary  Messen- 
ger. 

THE  EPITAPH. 
H.  8.  E. 

Vlr  honorabflif  Robertus  Car- 
ter, Armiger,  qui  genua  hones- 
turn  dotibus  eximiis,  moribus 
antiquis  iUuttrayit.  Collegium 
Oulielmi  et  Maris  temporibua 
difficilimia  propugnavit. 
Oubemator, 

Senatus  Rogator  et  Quaestor, 
sub  serenissimis  Principibus 
Gullelmo,  Anna,  Oeorgio  1  mo. 
et  3  do. 

A  publicis  consiliis  concilU 
per  sezennium  praBses,  plus  an- 
num Coloniffi  Frsfectus  cum 
regiam  dignitatem  tam  publi- 
cum libertatem  »quali  jure  as- 
seruit. 

Opibusampllssimis  bene  par- 
tis instructus,  edem  banc  sa- 
cram  In  Deum  piecatis  grande 
monumentum,  propriis  sumpci- 
bus  eztruxit 

Locupletavk. 

In  omnes  quos  humaniter  in- 
cepit,  nee  prodigus,  nee  parcus 
hospes.  Liberalilatem  insig- 
nem  testantur  debfta  munifice 
remissa. 

Frimo  Juditbum,  Johannis 
Armistead  Armigeri  flliam,  de- 
inde  Betty,  generoeaLandono- 
rum  stirpe  oriundam  sibi  eon- 
nubio  junetas  habuit.  E  quibus 
prolem  numerosam  suscepit. 

In  qua  erudienda  pecunia 
vim  maximaminsumpeit 

Tandem  honorum  et  dierum 
satur  cum  omnia  vitae  munera 
egregie  prsBsUtisset  obiit  Fri. 
Non.  Aug.  An.  Dom.  1783  Aeu 
09. 

Miseri  Bolamen,  viduae  prsfti- 
diom,  orbi  patrem,  ademptum 
lugent. 


TRANSLATION. 
HERE  LIES 

Robert  Carter,  Esquire ;  an 
honorable  man,  who  exalted 
his  high  birth  by  noble  endow 
ments  and  pure  morals.  He 
sustained  the  College  of  Wil- 
Uara  and  Mary  in  the  most  try- 
ing times. 

He  was  Governor, 

Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Treasurer,  under  the  most  se- 
rene Princes  William,  Anne, 
George  the  1st  and  2d. 

Elected  Speaker  by  the  Pub- 
lic Assembly  for  six  years,  and 
Governor  for  more  than  a  year, 
he  equally  upheld  the  tegfX 
dignity    and  public   freedom. 

Possessed  of  ample  wealth, 
honorably  acqubed,  he  built 
and  endowed  at  his  own  ex- 
pense this  sacred  edifice,  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  piety 
to  God. 

Entertaining  his  friends  with 
kindness,  he  was  neither  a  pro- 
digal nor  a  thrifty  host. 

His  first  wife  was  Judith, 
daughur  of  John  Armistead, 
Esquire ;  his  second  Betty,  a 
descendant  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Landons,  by  whom  ha 
liad  many  children — 

On  whose  education  he  ex- 
pended a  considerable  portion 
of  his  property. 

At  length,  full  of  honors  and 
years,  baring  discharged  all 
the  duties  of  an  exemplary  life, 
he  departed  fromtliis  world  on 
the  4th  day  of  August,  1713,  fai 
the  69th  year  of  his  age. 

The  wretched,  the  widowed 
and  the  orpham,  bereaved  of 
their  comfort,  protector  and 
father,  alike  lament  liis  loss. 


STORT  FROM  VOI.TAIRE* 

Wb  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  delighting  our 
readers  frequently  with  the  chaste  tuad  classic  pen  of 
our  correspondent  M.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  about 
the  time  be  was  translating  the  subjoined  story  from 
Voltaire,  a  correspondent  of  the  Richmond  Compiler 
furnished  the  Editor  of  that  paper  with  another  version, 
which  was  published.  Without  disparagement  to  the 
latter  however,  the  reader  of  taste  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  preference  to  the  one  which  we  insert 
in  our  columns. 

For  the  Soiuhem  Literary  Messenger. 

Below,  is  a  neat  and  sportive  little  story  of  Voltaire's, 
never  before  translated  into  English,  that  I  know  of; 
though  containing  sufficient  point  and  good  sense  to 
make  it  well  worthy  of  that  honor.    No  one  who  has 

ever  sorrowed,  can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
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•tyling  Tim  the  "Ghreat  Conaokr."  The  bahn  he 
brings,  has  never  fiuled  sooner  or  later  to  heal  any 
grief,  which  did  not  absolutely  dertaigt  the  mind  of  its 
▼ietixn.  By  one  part  of  the  tale,  the  reader  will  be 
reminded  of  the  philosopher  in  Rasselas,  who,  the 
morning  after  he  had  eloquently  and  conclusively  de- 
monstrated the  folly  of  griering  for  any  of  the  ills  of 
life,  was  found  weeping  inconsolably,  for  the  loss  of 
his  only  daughter.  Whether  *J>r.  Johnson,  or  the 
Frendi  wit,  first  touched  off  this  trait  of  human  weak- 
ness, is  not  material :  it  may  be  set  down  as  rather  a 
eoineidence  than  a  plagiarism.  So  much  of  the  region 
of  thought  is  eonmum  groimdy  over  which  erery  active 
mind  continually  gambols,  that  it  would  be  wonderful 
if  difiierent  feet  did  not  sometimes  tread  in  identical  foot 
prints.  M. 

From  the  French  of  Vohalre. 
THB  OOV80I«E1>* 

Trb  great  philosopher,  Citoj^us,  said  one  day  to  a 
justly  disconsolate  lady — "  Madam,  an  English  Clueen, 
a  daughter  of  the  great  Henry  IV.  was  no  less  un- 
h^^iy  than  you  are.  She  was  driven  from  her  king- 
dom: die  narrowly  escaped  death  in  a  storm  at  sea: 
die  beheld  her  royal  hnri>and  perish  on  the  scaffold.** 
''I  am  sorry  for  her;**  said  the  lady— and  fell  a  weep- 
ng  at  her  own  misfortunes. 

**But,''  said  Citophilus,  "remember  Mary  Stuart, 
She  was  very  becomingly  in  love  with  a  gallant  musi- 
cian, with  a  fine  tenor  voice.  Her  husband  slew  the 
musician  before  her  fiice :  and  then  her  good  friend  and 
relation,  Elizabeth,  who  called  herself  the  Virgin 
Uueen,  had  her  beheaded  on  a  scafibld  hung  with  black, 
after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen  years."  **  That  was 
very  cruel,**  replied  the  lady — and  she  phmged  again 
into  sorrow. 

"You  have  perhaps  heard,"  said  her  comforter,  **of 
the  fair  Jane  of  Naples,  who  was  taken  prisoner  and 
stranded?**  **I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  her,** 
said  the  afflicted  one. 

"I  must  tell  you,"  added  the  other,  "the  fate  of  a 
dueen,  who,  within  my  own  time,  was  dethroned  by 
night,  and  died  in  a  desert  island."  "  I  know  all  that 
story,"  answered  the  lady. 

"Well  then,  I  wiU  inform  you  6f  ivhat  befel  a  great 
princess,  whom  I  taught  philosophy.  She  had  a  lover, 
as  all  great  and  handsome  princesses  have.  Her  father 
once  entering  her  chamber,  surprised  the  lover,  whose 
fieatures  were  all  on  fire,  and  whose  eye  sparkled  like 
a  diamond:  she,  too,  had  a  most  lively  complexion. 
The  young  gentleman's  look  so  displeased  the  father, 
that  he  administered  to  him  the  most  enormous  box  on 
the  ear,  ever  given  in  that  country.  The  lover  seized 
a  pair  of  tongs,  and  broke  the  old  gentleman's  head ; 
whidi  was  cured  with  difficulty,  and  stiU  carries  the 
sear.  The  n3rmph,  in  despair,  sprung  through  the  win- 
dow; and  dislocated  her  foot  in  sudi  a  way,  that  she  to 
this  day  limps  perceptibly,  though  her  mien  is  other- 
wise admirable.  The  lover  was  condemned  to  die,  for 
having  broken  the  bead  of  a  puissant  monarch.  You 
may  judge  the  conditioo  of  the  princess,  when  her 
lover  was  led  forth  to  be  hanged.  I  saw  her,  during  her 
longimprisoanneiU:  she  could  speak  of  nothing  but  her 
afflictions." 

"Then  why  woiUd  not  you  have  me  brood  over 


mine?"  said  the  lady.  "Because,"  said  the  philoso- 
pher, "  you  cugfU  not  to  brood  over  them ;  and  because, 
so  many  great  ladies  having  been  so  miserable,  it  ill 
becomes  sfott  to  despair.  Think  of  Hecuba— of  Niobe." 
"Ah!"  said  the  lady,  if  I  had  lived  in  their  time,  or  in 
that  of  all  your  fine  princesses,  and  you,  to  comfort 
them,  had  told  them  my  misfortunes,  do  you  think  they 
would  have  listened  to  you?" 

The  next  day,  the  philosopher  lost  his  only  son ;  and 
was  on  the  pomt  of  dying  with  grief.  The  lady  had  a 
list  prepare,  of  all  the  kings  who  had  lost  their  chil- 
dren, and  carried  it  to  the  philosopher:    he  read  it, 

found  it  correct,  and wept  on,  as  much  as  ever. 

Three  months  after,  th^y  met  again ;  and  were  sur^ 
prised  to  find  each  other  cheerful  and  gay.  They 
caused  a  handsome  statue  to  be  reared  to  this,  with 
this  inscription: 

"to  the  orbat  consolkr." 


ORIGINAIi  POBTRT* 

For  tb«  Southam  Literary  MeiMiiger. 
I  HATE  been  permitted  tocopy  the  original  verses 
which  I  send  you,  from  a  young  lady's  album.  They 
were  written  by  a  gentleman  of  literary  merit, 
whose  modesty  will  probably  be  somewhat  startled 
at  seeing  himself  in  print.  I  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  however,  of  adorning  the  columns  of 
your  first  number  with  so  fine  a  specimen  of  na- 
tive genius.  According  to  my  poor  taste,  and 
humble  judgment  in  such  matters,  these  lines  are 
beautiful.  They  are  tinged  with  the  deep  mis- 
anthropy of  Byron,  and  yet  have  all  the  flow- 
ing smoothness  and  vivacity  of  Moore.  Shall  it 
be  said  afler  reading  such  poetry,  that  the  muses 
are  altogether  neglected  in  the  Ancient  Domi- 
nion— that  there  is  no  genuine  ore  in  our  intellec- 
tual mines  which  with  a  little  labor  may  be  refined 
into  pure  gold?  Shall  it  be  longer  contended  that 
we  are  altogether  a  nation  of  talkers,  and  that  po- 
litics, summer  barbecues  and  horse-racing  are  our 
all  engrossing  and  exclusive  recreations.  In  truth, 
is  not  this  the  very  land  of  poetry !  Our  colonial 
and  revolutionary  history  is  itself  fruitful  in  the 
materials  of  song;  and  even  our  noble  rivers — our 
lofty  mountains— our  vast  and  impenetrable  fo- 
rests— and  our  warm  and  prolific  sun,  are  so  many 
sublime  sources  of  inspiration.  With  respect  to 
the  belle  passion, — that  has  in  all  ages,  climates  and 
countries,  constituted  one  of  the  strongest  incite- 
ments to  poetical  genius.  The  imagination,  warm- 
ed by  impressions  of  feminine  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, at  once  takes  wing,  and  wanders  through 
regions  of  thought  .and  melancbdy — investing  the 
object  of  its  idolatry  with  attributes  and  perfec- 
tions which  more  properly  belong  to  a  purer  state 
of  being.  Whether  the  philosophy  of  the  sub- 
joined stanzas  is  equal  to  their  harmony,  I  leave  to 
your  readers  to  decide.    The  voluntaiy  sacrifice 
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of  the  heart  at  the  shrine  of  prudence  is  doubtless 
heroic ;  but  there  are  few  lovers,  and  especially  of 
the  poetic  temperament,  who  are  willing  to  submit 
to  <<  brokenness  of  heart"  rather  than  encounter 
the  hazard  of  sharing  with  a  beloved  object  the  "  cup 
of  sorrow."  Whether,  moreover,  the  ingenious  au- 
thor was  actually  breathing  in  eloquent  earnestness 
his  own  "private  griefs,"  or  amusing  himself  only 
by  the  creations  of  fancy, — I  am  not  prepared  to  de- 
termine. One  thing  I  do  know,  however— that 
the  charming  nymph  in  whose  album  these  lines 
were  written,  though  not "  too  dear  to  love,"  pos- 
sesses a  heart  both  "  warm  and  soil,"  and  is  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  which 
the  most  romantic  lover  could  bestow. 

H. 

LiMi  written  in  a  Young  Ladifi  AUnm. 
wa<r—"  The  Bride." 

I'D  offer  thee  this  heart  of  mine, 

If  I  could  love  thee  less ; 
But  hearts  as  warm,  as  soft  as  thine, 

Should  never  know  distress. 
My  fortune  is  too  hard  for  thee, 

'Twould  chill  thy  dearest  joy : 
I'd  rather  weep  to  see  thee  free, 

Than  win  thee  to  destroy. 

I  leave  thee  in  thy  happiness, 

As  one  too  dear  to  love ! 
As  one  I'll  think  of  but  to  bless, 

Whilst  wretchedly  I  rove. 
But  oh !  when  sorrow's  cup  I  drink, 

All  bitter  though  it  be, 
How  sweet  to  me  'twill  be,  to  think 

It  holds  no  drop  for  thee. 

Then  fare  thee  well  t  An  exile  now, 

Without  a  friend  or  home, 
With  anguish  written  on  my  brow, 

About  the  world  I'll  roam. 
For  all  my  dreams  are  sadly  o'er — 

Fate  bade  them  all  depart, — 
And  I  will  leave  my  native  shore, 

In  brokenness  of  heart 


Wake  lady!  wake  from  thy  gentle  slumber, 
Heav'n's  gems  are  all  sparkling,  uncounted  in  number. 
How  calm,  yet  how  brilliant  those  beautiful  skies. 
Which  the  wave  glances  back  like  the  beam  of  thine 

Wake,  dearest !  wake  thou,  my  heart's  fond  desire  ! 
All  trembling  these  fingers  sweep  over  the  lyre, 
This  bosom  is  heaving  with  love's  tender  throes, 
And  my  song,  like  the  swan's  last,  lb  wild  at  the  cdoae. 

Yet  thou  wilt  not  list  to  me,--thcn  lady,  farewell ! 
My  lyre  shall  be  hush'd  with  this  last  mournful  swell; 
All  lonely  and  desolate,— onward  I  roam; 
My  bosom  is  vpid ! — the  wide  world  is  my  home ! 


Our  young  correspondent "  M^C."  will  perceive  that 
his  poem  has  been  altered  in  some  of  its  expressions, 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  to  his  liking.  Our  object 
has  been,  not  to  damp  the  aspirations  of  genius,  but  to 
prune  its  luxuriance.  The  ardour  of  youth  too  oflen 
betrays  into  extravagance,  which  can  only  be  corrected 
by  cultivation  and  experience.  We  hope  that  he  will 
persevere  in  his  invocations  to  the  muse, — ^believing 
that  the  time  will  come  when  she  wHl  amply  reward 
him  by  her  smiles. 

For  the  Southem  Literary  Menenger. 
SBRBNADE. 
SwEBT  lady,  awake  from  thy  downy  pillow ! 
Moonlight  is  gleaming  all  bright  on  yon  billow. 
Night-flowers  are  blooming, — south  winds  are  blowing 
So  gently,  they  stir  not  the  smooth  waters  flowing. 


It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  the  publisher  is  ena- 
bled to  present  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  Messenger" 
the  following  poetical  contributions,  not  heretofore  pub- 
lished, firom  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  of  Hartford, 
ConnecticuU  There  are  few  literary  readers  on  either 
side  of  the  Potomac,  who  are  not  familiar  with  some  of 
the  productions  at  least,  of  this  accomplished  authoress. 
The  purity  of  her  sentiments,  and  the  strength  and  mel- 
lowness of  her  versification,  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  highly  gifted  and  almost  unrivalled  Hemans. 

For  the  Southem  IMenij  Messenger. 

Oolvmlnui  before  'tike  University  of  »alsm«iice> 

"  Colambos  found,  that  in  adrocatinf  the  spherical  figure  of 
the  earth,  he  was  in  danger  or  being  convicted  not  merely  of 
arror,— but  even  of  heterodox j.**—fFa«AtMg<on  Irving. 

St.  Stephen's  doister'd  hall  was  proud 

In  learning's  pomp  that  day ; 
For  there,  a  rob'd  and  stately  crowd 

Press'd  on,  in  long  array. 
A  mariner,  with  simple  chart 

Confronts  that  conclave  high. 
While  strong  ambition  stirs  his  heart. 
And  burning  thoughts,  in  wonder  part 

From  lip  and  sparkling  eye. 

What  halh  he  said  ?— With  frowning  fiice. 

In  whisper'd  tones  they  speak. 
And  lines  upon  their  tablets  trace, 

That  flush  each  ashen  cheek : 
The  Inquisition's  mystic  doom 

Sits  on  their  brows  severe. 
And  bursting  forth  in  vision'd  gloom. 
Sad  heresy  from  burning  tomb, 

Qroans  on  the  startled  ear. 

Courage,  thou  Genoese !— Old  Time 

Thy  brilliant  dream  shall  crown; 
Yon  western  hemisphere  sublime, 

Where  unshorn  forests  frown, 
The  awful  Andes'  cloud- wrapp'd  brow. 

The  Indian  hunter's  bow. 
Bold  streams  untam'd  by  helm  or  prow, 
And  rocks  of  gold  and  diamond,  thou 

To  thankless  Spain  shalt  show. 
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Courage,  world-finder !— Thou  hast  need  I— 

In  fiite'8  unfolding  acroU, 
Dark  woes,  and  ingr&te-wrongs  I  read. 

That  rack  the  noble  souL 
On ! — On ! — Creation's  secrets  probe, 

Then  drink  thy  cup  of  scorn, 
And  wrapp»d  in  fallen  Cesar's  robe, 
Sleep,  like  that  master  of  the  globe, 

All  glorious, — yet  forlorn. 

L.  B.  8. 


For  the  Somhem  Literary  Mossonger. 
IHTBMPBRAlfCBU 

Parbitt  ! — ^who  with  speechless  feeling 

O'er  thy  cradled  treasure  bent. 
Every  year,  new  claims  revealing. 

Yet  thy  wealth  of  love  unspent, — 
Hast  thou  seen  that  blossom  blighted, 

By  a  drear,  untimely  frost  ? 
An  thy  labor  unrequited  7 

Every  glorious  promise  lost  7 

Wife  !~with  agony  unspoken. 

Shrinking  from  affliction's  rod. 
Is  thy  prop^— thine  idol  broken,— 

Fondly  trusted, — next  to  God? 
Husband !: — o'er  thy  hope  a  mourner. 

Of  thy  chosen  friend  asham'd, 
Hast  thou  to  her  burial  borne  her. 

Unrepentant, — unreclaimed  7 

Child ! — in  tender  weakness  turning 

To  thy  heaven-appointed  guide. 
Doth  a  lava-pdaon  burning. 

Tinge  with  gall,  affection's  tide  7 
Still  that  orphan-burden  bearing. 

Darker  than  the  grave  can  show, 
Dost  thou  bow  thee  down  despairing, 

To  a  heritage  of  woe  7 

Country ! — on  thy  sons  depending. 

Strong  in  manhood,  bright  in  bloom, 
Hast  thou  seen  thy  pride  descending 

Shrouded, — to  ib*  imhonor'd  tomb  7 
Rise ! — on  eagle-pinion  soaring, — 

Rise ! — ^like  one  of  GJodlike  birth, — 
And  Jehovah's  aid  imploring. 

Sweep  the  Spoiler  from  the  earth. 

L.B.B* 


The  following  beautiful  lines  have  been  very 
generally  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Wilde,  a  member  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Georgia.  We  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  W.  has  ever  confessed  the  author- 
dijp,  but  we  think  that  they  would  not  discredit 
even  their  supposed  origin.  We  have  had  the 
pleasure  to  read  some  of  Mr.  Wilde's  brilliant 
speeches  in  Congress,  and  we  are  confident  that 
they  are  the  emanatioos  of  a  mind  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  poesy.  Not  that  we  thence  ne- 
centfOy  infer  that  theie  lines  are  the  genuine  off- 


spring of  his  muse — but  merely  allude  to  the  cha- 
racter of  his  parliamentary  efforts,  in  connexion 
with  the  common  opinion  that  the  poetry  is  from 
the  same  source.  One  of  our  present  objects  is  to 
give  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  correct  version  of 
these  admired  lines;  for  in  almost  all  the  copies 
we  have  seen,  we  have  been  struck  with  several 
gross  errors,  alike  injurious  to  their  sense  and  har- 
mony. Not  the  least  remarkable  of  those  errors 
has  been  the  uniform  substitution  of  Temp^  for 
some  other  word, — thereby  imputing  to  the  author 
the  geographical  blunder  of  converting  the  delight- 
ful and  classic  valley  of  Greece,  into  a  desert  shore 
or  strand.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Thmpa  is  the 
word  originally  written  by  the  author,  there  be- 
ing a  bay  of  that  name  in  Florida  sometimes  de- 
scribed on  the  maps  as  the  bay  of  Espiritu  Santo. 

mr  I«IFB  IS  ItlKJB  THB  MVMMKSL  ROSE. 

Mt  life  is  like  the  summer  rose 

That  opens  to  the  morning  sky. 
And  ere  the  shades  of  evening  close, 

Is  scattered  on  the  ground  to  die; 
Yet  on  that  rose's  humble  bed 
The  soilest  dews  of  night  are  shed 
As  though  she  wept  such  waste  to  see. 
But  none  shall  drop  one  tear  for  me! 

My  life  is  like  the  autumn  leaf 

Which  trembles  in  the  moon's  pale  ray. 
Its  hold  is  frail,  its  date  is  brief. 

Restless ; — and  soon  to  pass  away: 
Yet  when  that  leaf  shall  fhll  and  fade 
The  parent  tree  will  mourn  its  shade. 
The  wind  bemoan  the  leafless  tree, 
But  none  shall  breathe  a  sigh  for  me! 

My  life  is  like  the  print,  which  feet 
Have  left  on  Tampa's  desert  strand. 

Soon  as  the  rising  tide  shall  beat 
Their  trace  will  vanish  from  the  sand; 

Yet,  as  if  grieving  to  efface 

All  vestige  of  the  human  race. 

On  that  lone  shore  loud  moans  the  sea. 

But  none  shall  thus  lament  for  me. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger. 
TO  MT  HrFANT  DAUOHTBR  BVS* 
By  Un,  J>.  P.  Broten. 

Fair  little  flow'r,  may  no  rude  storm 

Impair  thy  early  bloom, — 
No  cank'rous  grief  that  smile  deform, 

Or  antedate  its  doom. 

In  soul  be  ever  as  thou  art 

Mild,  merciful,  and  kind. 
Date  aU  enjoyments  from  the  heart, 

All  conquests  from  the  mind. 

The  body  is  an  empty  thing. 

Frail,  worthless,  weak,  and  vain ; 
The  mind  alone  can  pleasure  bring. 
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What  is  the  gaudy  casket,  when 

The  priceless  jewel's  gone? 
Such  to  the  eyes  of  noble  men, 

Is  beauty's  charm  alone. 

Fashion  may  decorate  the  brow, 

Fortune  the  eye  allure, 
But  nothing  worldly  can  bestow 

Those  treasures  which  endure. 

Then  fix,  my  child,  thy  hopes  above ; 

All  ecu-thly  joys  deceive : 
Rest  solely  on  a  Saviour's  lore, 

My  gentle  daughter  Eve, 
PhUadelphia, 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  MT  CHUiDRBN-ON  HBl/r-TSAIU 
By  Mr$.  J>.  P.  Brown, 
Another  year  has  wing>d  its  flight, 

And  left  us  where  it  found  us, 

In  health,  affection,  and  delight. 

With  every  charm  around  us. 

The  overseeing  Eye  of  Heaven 
Has  guided,  guarded,  cheer'd  us. 

Its  bounteous  hand  has  freely  given, 
Its  bounteous  love  endeared  us. 

Time  shall  roll  on,  and  still  each  year 
*     Eaihance  our  mutual  pleasure, — 
Tho'  fortune  frown  on  our  career 
The  heart  shaU  be  our  treasure : 

And  when  at  last  stem  Fate's  decree 

Our  kindred  souls  shall  sever. 
In  regions  of  eternity 

They'll  join  in  joy  forever. 
PhUadelphia, 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
M178I1I08— JBy  the  Jhilhar  of  Vyvymm, 

A  petchwork  of  disjointed  things— 

Of  grave  and  gay  imaginings.— TV  VUi&nary. 

Mt  thoughts  resemble  scattered  leaves, 

Which  Fancy,  like  the  Sybil,  weaves. 

Just  as  may  suit  her  wayward  whim, 

Into  a  many  colored  dream. 

♦  ♦♦*♦♦ 

A  tablet  resteth  on  my  knee — 

The  gift  of  one  most  dear  to  me ; 

Upon  its  fair  unwritten  face 

My  pencil  now  and  then  may  trace 

The  flitting  visions  of  my  mind. 

Like  cl6ud-forms  varying  in  the*  wind — 

Too  incoherent,  wild  and  roving. 

To  weave  into  a  song  of  loving — 

Such  as  mig^t  suit  the  gentle  ear 

Of  one— I  wish  to  heaven  were  here. 

All  things  breathe  loveliness — the  sky 
Looks  on  me  like  my  lady's  eye^ 
Clear^beautiful  as  crjrstal  blue 
And  darkling  in  its  own  bri^t  hue. 


The  faint  air,  sighing  from  the  south. 

Steals  sweetly  o'er  my  cheek  and  brow. 

As  late  I  felt  tuad  fancy  now 

The  breath  of  her  own  rosy  mouth 

When,  in  her  eagerness  to  look 

Into  the  pages  of  my  book 

She  stood  by,  o'er  my  shoulder  leaning. 

In  innocent  but  simple  meaning. 

♦  «♦««« 

Amid  the  voiceless  wild 

Of  the  ancestral  forest, 
I  feel  even  as  a  child, 

Whose  pleasure  is  the  surest 
When  most  by  wonderment  beguiled. 
A  lovely  lake  before  me  sleeps. 
Whose  quiet  on  my  spirit  creeps — 
Around  and  o'er  me,  solemn  trees 
Of  the  eternal  forest,  dart 
Their  wildly  straggling  boughs  athwart 
The  sky — with  their  rich  panoplies 
Of  varied  foliage.    Here  and  there 
A  withered  tnmk  by  storms  laid  bare^ 
Spectre  like — ^whitening  in  the  air. 
Spreads  wide  and  far  its  skeleton  limbs, 
Where,  up  the  creepmg  verdure  climbs. 
And  wreathes  its  draperiei^  ere  they  fidl. 
In  festoons  so  fantasticaL 

Here  moves  the  G^enius  of  lUmiance, 

With  lofty  mien  and  eagle  glance — 

No  plumed  casque  adorns  his  brow — 

No  glittering  falchion  does  he  wield — 

Nor  lance  bears  he,  nor  'scutcheoned  shield. 

Nor  among  fidlen  columns  low. 

Behold  him  crouch  and  muse  upon 

The  shattered  forms  of  sculptured  stone — 

Fair  classic  marbles,  which  recall 

.The  glories  of  an  ancient  time — 

Its  pride — ^its  splendor  and  its  fail — 

Such  things  belong  not  to  our  clime. 

The  Qenius  of  our  Solitude 

Stalks  forth  in  himter's  garb  arrayed, 

A  child  of  nature — wild  and  rude — 

Yet  not  averse  to  gentle  mood : 

The  same  high  spirit,  undismayed. 

Amid  the  stormy  battles  roar. 

As  when  he  wooes  his  dusky  maid. 

Beside  some  dim  lake's  lonely  shore ; 

Or  paddles  his  skiflf  at  eventide, 

O'er  Niagara's  waters  wide. 

♦  ♦     ,      ♦  1^  ^  « 

*Tis  sweet  to  sit  alone,  and  muse 
In  such  a  spot  as  this — 

Thus  imperceptibly  to  lose 
In  dim,  imagined  bliss, 
The  vulgar  thoughts  and  cares  thatshroud 
The  spirits  of  the  busy  crowd — 
That  chain  their  grovelling  minds  to  earth 
And  wretched  things  of  little  worth. 
Tears  seem  not  many,  since  a  child, 
I  loved  to  haunt  this  pathless  wild. 
And  wearied  lay  me  down  to  rest 
Uponjome  broad  rock's  mossy  breast, 
TjoXMuy  a  dreamy  listless  thongfac, 
From  kmeUnesi  and  qtiiai  cfOBfatrT^^T. 
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Or,  prying  with  most  curioiM  eye 

Into  dark  hollows,  to  descry 

Some  robber  haunt  or  hidden  grot, 

Where  haply  it  might  be  my  lot, 

Like  AUa^Ad-Deen,  to  find  a  treasure 

Of  gems  and  jewels  without  measure. 

But  what  a  change  is  wrought  since  then ! 

I've  mingled  with  the  world  and  men. 

Who  scoff  at  boyhood's  guiltless  joys, 

Tet  scorn  them  but  for  fsr^ir  toys. 

Well— let  them  mar  their  health  for  fame, 

And  waste  their  days,  to  gain  a  name, 

Built  on  the  rabble's  wretched  praise. 

Whose  voice  awhile  may  sink  or  raise. 

But  cannot  rescue  from  the  lot 

Old  Time,  the  despot,  hath  assigned 

Impartially  to  all  earth's  kind. 

Such  record  Tain  I  envy  not. 

Nor  bum  with  mightier  men  to  mate — 

The  foUowers  of  a  fiercer  fiite. 

Who  trample  on  all  human  good 

To  win  awards  least  understood. 

Such  is  renown  reaped  with  the  sword — 

Such  ^ory !   Empty,  fatal  word. 

That  lures  men  on  through  fire  and  flood — 

Through  scenes  of  rapine,  crime  and  blood, 

To  write  in  history's  page,  a  tale. 

O'er  which  their  fellow  man  grows  pale. 

Could  half  the  tears  they  cause  to  flow 

Bedew  that  page — how  few  could  read 

The  Uotted  record  of  each  deed. 

Which  laid  the  brave  by  thousands  low 

And  broke  more  living  hearts  with  wo. 

That  ONB  might  be  what  good  men  hate. 

And  fools  and  knaves  mis<^  '*  the  orkat." 


ORXOIVAI.  I.ITBRART  HOTICBB. 


huVOVBAJL  AoomSM,  DKUTBBBO  BT  THB  RB7.  BrsniBV  OUH, 

rreodeac  of  Randolph-Macon  College,  on  the  occaeion  of  hie 
indnctkra  into  office,  Sth  Bftfch,  1S84.    Richmond :  Setbif/t  k 

lUimoLPH-MACON  College  is  a  new  institution,  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia ;  and  President  Olin, 
we  believe,  is  a  late  comer  into  the  state :  at  least  we 
•re  so  ignorant  as  not  to  have  heard  of  him  before.  If 
we  are  permitted  to  judge  from  the  '*  inaugural  ad- 
dress," we  congratulate  the  commonwealth  upon  the 
acquisition  of  an  instructor  of  solid  endowments,  sound 
practical  views,  and  elegant  taste.  He  treats  the  sub- 
ject of  education  like  one  who  had  thoroughly  master* 
ed  the  philosophy  upon  which  it  is  founded-~and  who 
eridemjy  prefers  to  be  guided  by  the  safe  lights  of  ex- 
pnienee,  rather  than  by  the  specious  but  uncertain 
theories  which  acquire  a  transient  popularity — ^but 
which  cannot  bear  the  test  of  sound  investigation  and 
tnslyBiB.  President  Olin,  we  think,  combats  with  efl^ct 
•  tery  popular  error,  to  wit:  that  education  ought  to 
•  be  so  directed  as  to  subserve  a  particular  profession  or 
inrsoit;  in  other  words,  that  the  profession  or  pursuit 
(>C  a  young  man  ought  to  be  previously  selected,  and 
(he  course  of  instruction  made  to  conform  accordingly. 
Now  noUiing,  in  our  view,  can  be  more  preposterous; 


and  we  concur  entirely  with  the  President  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  one  of  the  objects  <if  eAteaiion  it  to  deoelop  the 
uUeUeetutd  apHiudtt  ond  mord  tpuHHte^  and  that  these 
when  developed,  should  entirely  control  the  preference 
or  choice  of  a  profession.  Not  that  if  these  aptitudes 
and  qualities  when  manifested,  should  point  in  an  evil 
direction,  they  should  therefore  be  indulged.  By  no 
means.  The  primary  object  of  education  should  be — 
the  highest  development  of  morals  and  intellect.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  great  object  however,  if  the  course 
of  instruction  is  rightly  ordered,  the  predominant  apti- 
tudes and  qualities  will  appear — and  then  is  the  time 
for  the  judicious  parent  or  guardian  to  co-operate  with 
the  wise  indications  of  nature. 

In  conformity  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  Pre- 
sident urges  the  choice  of  such  studies  in  a  collegiate 
course,  as  have  a  tendency  to  enlarge^  invigorate  and 
ditcipUne  the  mind.  To  the  mathematics  he  assigns  a 
high  rank.  "  They  habituate  the  mind  to  protracted 
and  difficult  efforts  of  attention,  and  to  clear  and  lively 
perception  of  truth,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  it 
with  principles  and  facts  of  inestimable  value  in  many 
of  the  departments  of  useful  industry  and  philosophi- 
cal research." 

Nor  does  he  attach  less  importance  to  the  study  of 
the  Qreek  and  Roman  languages.  In  the  opinion  of 
President  Olin  they  "give  useful  employment  to  the 
intellectual  faculties  at  a  period  when  they  are  incom- 
petent to  more  abstract  and  severe  occupations.  They 
call  up  the  attention  to  such  short  and  easy,  but  repeat* 
ed  efforts,  as  are  best  calculated  to  correct  its  wander- 
ings and  increase  its  energies.  The  mind  is  accustom- 
ed to  analysis  and  comparison,  and  its  powers  of  dis- 
crimination are  improved  by  frequent  exercises  in  de- 
clension, inflexion  and  derivation,  and  by  the  constant 
necessity  that  is  imposed  upon  iL  of  deciding  between 
the  claims  of  rival  definitions.  The  memory  is  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  such  tasks  as  are  precisely  fitted 
for  its  development,  and  the  judgment  and  other  rea- 
soning faculties  find  ample  and  invigorating  employ- 
ment in  the  application  of  grammatical  rules,  and  the 
investigation  of  philological  principles."  We  wish  we 
had  space  for  the  whole  of  Mr.  Olin's  remarks  upon 
classical  learning.  He  considers  the  growing  scepti- 
cism in  reference  to  its  utility  and  importance  as  an 
evil  omen. 

Next  to  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  and  the  learned 
languages,  the  President  is  inclined  to  give  a  place  to 
intellectual  philosophy.  "It  familiarises  the  student 
with  the  laws  and  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  with 
such  efforts  of  subtle  analysis  and  difficult  combination 
as  are  best  fitted  to  enlarge  and  fill  the  grasp  of  the 
highest  intellectual  capacities."  He  also  reconunends  as 
subordinate,  but  highly  important  studies — composition 
and  eloquence — moral  and  natural  philosophy — chemis- 
try— the  French  language — and  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy. 

Mr.  Olin  opposes  with  much  force  the  excessive  mul- 
tiplication of  studies  without  a  correspondent  prolon- 
gation of  the  collegiate  term.  "  The  industry  which 
was  profitably  directed  to  a  few,  may  be  divided 
amongst  a  multitude  of  objects ;  but  it  will  incur  the 
inevitable  penalty  of  fitful  and  dissipated  intellectual 
exertion — superficial  attainments  and  vicious  intellec- 
tual habits."    In  what  is  denominated  the  art  of  educa- 
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tion,  the  President  Is  not  inclined  to  set  as  high  a  Talue 
upon  the  lecture  system  as  upon  the  mode  of  frequent 
recitations  from  well  digested  text  books.  From  the 
history  of  the  two  universities,  and  of  the  literature  of 
Scotland  and  England  for  the  last  century,  he  is  led  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  "  lecture  system  is  more 
favorable  to  the  improvement  of  the  professor,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  university — whilst  the  opposite  me- 
thod has  been  more  productive  of  thorough  and  accom- 
plished scholars." 

Upon  the  subject  of  moral  restraint  and  college  dis- 
cipline, Mr.  Olin  is  forcible  and  interesting.  With  a 
mind  well  organized  for  the  clear  perception  of  truth, 
we  take  the  President  to  be  fearless  in  proclaiming  his 
convictions,  without  stbpping  to  calculate  the  strength 
of  opposing  prejudices  and  opinions.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  come  up  boldly  to  the  mark,  and  to  advocate 
the  only  rational  system  by  which  our  erring  nature, 
and  especially  our  youthful  nature,  can  be  brought  to 
a  just  sense  of  what  is  due  to  its  own  interests,  as  well 
as  to  the  requirements  of  society.  Upon  this  subject, 
however,  we  prefer  that  the  President  should  speak  for 
himself. 

"In  proportion  as  virtue  is  more  valuable  than  know- 
ledge, pure  and  enlightened  morality  will  be  regarded 
by  every  considerate  father  tlie  highest  recommenda- 
tion of  a  literary  institution.  The  youth  is  withdrawn 
from  the  salutary  restraints  of  parental  influence  and 
authority,  and  committed  to  other  guturdians,  at  a  time 
of  life  most  decisive  of  his  prospects  and  destinies. 
The  period  devoted  to  education  usually  impresses  its 
own  character  upon  all  his  future  history.  Vigilant 
supervision,  emplojnnent,  and  seclusion  from  all  facili- 
ties and  temptations  to  vice,  are  the  ordinary  and  es- 
sential securities  which  every  institution  of  learning  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  sacred  interests  which  are 
committed  to  its  charge.  But  saft^uards  and  negative 
provisions  are  not  sufficient  The  tendencies  of  our 
nature  are  retrograde,  and  they  call  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  positive  remedial  influences.  The  most  perfect 
human  society  speedily  degenerates,  if  the  active  agen- 
cies which  were  employed  in  its  elevation  are  once 
withdrawn  or  suspended.  What  then  can  be  expected 
of  inexperienced  youth,  sent  forth  from  the  pure  atmos- 
phere of  domestic  piety,  and  lefl  to  the  single  support 
of  its  own  untested  and  unsettled  principles,  m  the  midst 
of  circumstances  which  oflen  prove  fiital  to  the  most 
practised  virtue !  I  frankly  coiifess  that  I  see  no  safety 
but  in  the  preaching  of  the  cross^  and  in  a  clear  and 
unfaltering  exhibition  of  the  doctnnes  and  sanctions  of 
Christianity.  The  beauty  and  excellence  of  virtue  are 
excusable  topics,  though  they  must  ever  be  inefficient 
motives,  with  those  who  reject  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion^ but  in  a  christian  land,  morality  divorced  from 
reli^on,  is  the  emptiest  of  all  the  empty  names  by 
which  a  deceitful  philosophy  has  blinded  and  corrupted 
the  world.  I  venture  to  amrm,  that  this  generation  has 
not  given  birth  to  another  absurdity  so  monstrous,  as 
diat  which  would  exclude  from  our  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing the  open  and  vigorous  inculcation  of  the  religious 
faith  which  is  acknowledged  by  our  whole  population, 
and  which  pervades  every  one  of  our  free  institutions. 
Our  governors  and  legislators,  and  all  the  depositaries 
of  honor  and  trust,  are  prohibited  from  exercisine  their 
humblest  functions  till  they  have  pledged  their  ndelity 
to  the  country  upon  the  holy  gospels.  The  most  in- 
considerable pecuniary  interest  is  regarded  too  sacred 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  most  upright  judge  or  juror,  or 
to  the  most  unsuspected  witness,  till  their  integrity  has 
been  fortified  by  an  appeal  to  the  high  sanctions  of 
Christianity.  Even  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  usually  suspended  upon  the  same  condition. 


The  interesting  moralities  of  the  domestic  relations— 
the  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce — the  mutual  obliga- 
tions of  parents  and  children— cure  all  borrowed  from 
the  christian  scriptures.  The  fears  of  the  vicious  and 
the  hopes  of  the  upright — the  profane  ribaldry  of  the 
profli^te,  no  less  than  the  humole  thanksgiving  of  the 
morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  do  homage  to  the  gos- 
pel as  the  religion  of  the  American  people.  Our  elo- 
quence and  our  poetry — our  periodical  and  popular 
literature  in  all  their  varieties — the  novel,  the  tale,  the 
ballad,  the  play,  all  make  their  appeal  to  the  deep  sen- 
timents of  religion  that  pervade  the  popular  bosom. 
Christianity  is  our  birthright.  It  is  the  richest  inherits 
ance  bequeathed  us  by  our  noble  fathers.  It  is  min- 
gled in  our  hearts  with  all  the  fountains  of  sentiment 
and  of  faith.  And  are  the  guardians  of  public  educa- 
tion alone  'halting  between  two  opinions?'  Do  they 
think  that  in  fact,  and  for  practical  purposes,  the  truth 
of  Christianity  is  still  a  debateable  question  7  Is  it  still 
a  question  whether  the  generations  yet  to  rise  up  and 
occupy  the  wide  domains  of  this  great  empire — to  be 
the  representatives  of  our  name,  our  freedom  and  our 
^lory,  before  the  nations  of  the  eeuoh,  shall  be  a  chris- 
tian or  an  infidel  people?  Can  wise  and  practical  men 
who  are  engaged  in  rearing  up  a  temple  of  learning  to 
form  the  character  and  destinies  of  their  posterity,  for 
a  moment  hesitate  to  make  'Jesus  Christ  the  chief  cor- 
ner stone  V  " 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Olin  is  in 
favor  of  subjecting  our  public  seminaries  to  the  control 
of  any  particular  religious  denomination,  or  that  the  faith 
of  the  student  is  either  to  be  influenced  or  regulated  by 
■sectarian  views.  On  the  contrary,  he  considers  that  sudi 
a  course  would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  the  principles 
of  free  government.  His  remarks  upon  the  internal 
discipline  of  a  college  are  sound  and  excellent.  He  is 
decidedly  opposed  to  that  "multitude  of  vexatious 
enactments,**  and  those  frivolous  and  arbitrary  regular 
tions  which  too  oflen  disgrace  our  seats  of  learning. 
In  the  administration  of  such  wise  and  salutary  laws, 
however,  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary.  Pre- 
sident Olin  refers  to  the  co-operation  of  parenU  and 
guardians  as  absolutely  essential  We  wish  that  con- 
viction on  this  subject  was  more  general  than  it  is,  and 
that  all  who  are  in  any  wise  responsible  for  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  training  of  youth,  whether  at  col- 
leges, academies,  or  private  schools,  would  consider  the 
importance  of  sustaining,  by  parental  authority,  the 
just  and  wholesome  government  of  the  teacher.  A 
weak  or  capricious  parent,  who  from  false  tenderness, 
countenances  the  wayward  inclinations  of  a  child  in 
opposition  to  school  authority,  is  not  only  inflicting 
upon  it  irreparable  mischief,  but  is  doing  equal4njury 
to  others  by  the  encouragement  of  a  bad  example. 


A  DitoovBf  I  oir  TRB  LiPB  AHD  CRAmACTxm  or  Wm.  Wibt,  Isto 
Attomej  Oenersl  of  the  United  States;  pronounced  at  the 
requeat  of  the  Baltimore  Bar  before  the  Citizens  of  Bahfanore, 
on  the  90th  of  Maj,  1934,  bj  John  P.  Kennedy.  JBcMoierv.* 
Wfiu  k  Joteph  Ke»L    18S4. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  favorably  known  as  an  eloquent 
lawyer  and  literary  writer  of  distinction.  The  task 
therefore  of  delineating  the  character  and  genius  of 
Mr.  Winy  could  not  have  been  confided  to  abler  hands. 
We  have  read  his  oration  with  great  pleasure ;  a  pleasure 
it  is  true,  alloyed  by  the  reflection  that  the  country  has 
sustained  a  bereavement  so  afflicting  and  irreparable. 
There  is  a  mournful  satisfaction  in  recalling  the  eminent 
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Tutues,  and  matchless  accomplishments  of  the  de- 
ceased,— in  dwelling  upon  his  bright  example,  and  re- 
tracing the  incomparable  graces  and  excellencies  which 
adorned  his  public  and  private  character.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy has  touched  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  sad  but 
Ivilliant  theme,  and  has  poured  forth  in  "  thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  bum" — a  most  eloquent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  purest 
spirits  of  the  age.  Mr.  Wirt,  though  a  native  of  Ma- 
ryland, was  in  truth  a  Virginian,  by  all  the  endearing 
ties  of  social  and  domestic  life.  He  spent  the  prime  of 
his  youth  and  manhood  among  us,  and  it  was  here  in 
the  Metropolis  of  the  Old  Dominion,  that  he  reared  that 
enduring  fabric  of  illustrious  talent  and  virtue  which 
placed  him  first  among  his  equals — and  which  will  long 
be  embalmed  in  the  recollection  of  his  contemporaries. 
Hundreds  in  this  city,  still  remember  those  surpassing 
triumphs  of  his  genius  as  an  orator  and  advocate, 
achieved  in  the  celebrated  trial  of  Burr; — how  be  de- 
picted in  colors  glowing  and  beautiful  the  enchanting 
island  of  Blennerhassett — the  misery  of  his  disconsolate 
wife — and  the  wiles  of  that  evil  genius  who  entered  the 
Paradise  of  the  Ohio,  and  withered  forever  its  enjoy- 
ments. Hundreds  here  and  elsewhere  have  hung  with 
ecstasy  over  the  rich  pages  of  the  "British  Spy"  and 
"Old  Batchelor" — have  listened  to  the  magic  of  his  voice 
both  in  public  and  colloquial  discourse — and  have  been 
constant  eyewitnesses  of  the  "  daily  beauty"  and  sub- 
lime morality  of  his  life.  Proudly  and  sacredly  how- 
ever as  his  native  and  adopted  states  ought  to  cherish 
his  memory — the  fame  of  such  a  man  as  Wirt,  must  be 
r^arded  as  the  property  of  the  whole  nation.  His 
great  and  commanding  genius  illustrated  and  adorned 
the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  and  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  American  bosoms  have  ex- 
alted at  the  thought  that  he  was  their  countryman. 

In  one  respect  especially,  Mr.  Wirt  was  an  uncom- 
mon man.  Most  persons  distinguished  for  their  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities,  have  at  some  time  or  other, 
been  the  objects  of  illiberal  censure.  Greatness  is 
almost  invariably  the  mark  of  envy,  and  envy  gives 
birth  to  detraction.  The  deceased  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved, lived  and  died  without  an  enemy.  His  manners 
were  so  bland  and  gentle— his  purposes  so  pure — and 
his  life  so  blameless — that  even  malice  had  no  nourish- 
ment left  whereon  to  feed.  In  the  language  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  "he  possessed,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  that 
trait  which  has  been  called  simplicity  of  heart— it  was 
nngle  mindedneas,  straight  forward  candor.  ECis  man- 
ners had  the  wayward  pla3rfulnes8  of  a  boy,  that  won 
upon,  and  infected  with  their  own  buoyancy  every 
dbuB  of  his  associates,  finom  the  youngest  to  the  oldest — 
£rom  the  humblest  retainer  about  his  person,  or  casual 
■tranger,  to  the  most  eminent  and  most  intimate." 

In  analjrzing  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  deceased, 
Mr.  Kennedy  is  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  powerful 
as  was  his  legal  acumen,  and  almost  unsurpassed  his 
Sequence,  yet,  that  if  circumstances  had  permitted  an 
exdusive  devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  his  fame  might 
have  become  still  more  brilliant.  We  cannot  forbear 
to  extract  from  the  oration,  the  whole  passage  which 
iUuittrates  this  idea. 
» 

"In  taking  this  survey  of  the  chief  productions  of 
Mr,  W'ui*s  pen^  I  am  tempted  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
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to  express  my  regret  that  the  pursuits  of  his  life  had 
not  been  more  decidedly  applied  to  literary  labors,  than 
either  circumstances  or  his  own  choice  seem  to  have 
permitted.  He  was  remarkably  qualified  by  the  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  and,  I  think  I  am  warranted  in  sajring, 
by  his  inclination,  to  attain  great  distinction  in  these 
pursuits.  A  career,  in  a  larger  degree,  directed  to  this 
end  would  certainly  have  been  not  less  honorable  to 
himself  nor  less  useful  to  his  country,  and,  I  would  fain 
persuade  myselfy  not  less  profitable,— -although  the  con- 
sideration of  gain  be  but  an  imworthy  stimulant  to  the 
glorious  rewards  which  should  interest  the  ambition  of 
genius.  He  had,  however,  a  large  fiunily  around  him 
who  depended  upon  him  for  protection  j  and  it  may  be 
that,  surveying  tne  sad  history  of  the  ^fied  spirits  who 
have  lighted  the  path  of  mankind  with  the  lamps  of 
their  own  minds  and  made  their  race  rich  with  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  science,  he  has  turned  distrustfully 
from  the  yearnings  of  his  ambition,  and  followed  the 
broader  and  more  certain  track  that  led  to  professional 
fame  and  wealth.  I  can  excuse  him  for  the  choice, 
whilst  I  lament  over  the  dispensation  of  human  rule  by 
which  the  latter  pursuits  should  have  such  an  advan- 
tage. 

"  As  a  literary  man  he  would  have  acquired  a  more 
permanent  renown  than  the  nature  of  professional  oc- 
cupation or  the  exercises  of  the  forum  are  capable  of 
conferring  upon  their  votaries.  The  pen  of  genius 
erects  its  own  everlasting  monument ;  but  the  triumphs 
of  the  speaker's  eloquence,  vivid,  brilliant  and  splendid 
OS  they  are,  live  but  in  the  history  of  their  uncertain 
effects  and  in  the  intoxicating  appiause  of  the  day  : — 
to  incredulous  posterity  thev  are  distrusted  tradition, 
the  extravagant  boasting  oi  an  elder  age  prone  by  its 
nature  to  dispara^  the  present  by  the  narrated  glories 
of  the  past.  So  has  it,  even  now,  befallen  the  name  of 
Patrick  Henry,  whom  not  all  his  aflTectionate  biogra- 
pher's learned  zeal  has  rescued  from  the  unbelieving 
smile  of  but  a  second  generation.  The  glory  of  Cicero 
lives  more  conspicuousl3r  in  his  written  philosophy  than 
even  in  his  speeches,  which,  although  transmitted  oy  hia 
own  elaborate  and  polished  hand,  may  rather  be  assign- 
.ed  to  his  literary  than  to  his  forensic  fame. 

"Mr.  Wirt  had  many  inducements  to  the  cultivation 
of  letters.  He  might  nave  entered  upon  the  field,  in 
this  country,  almost  without  a  rival.  Our  nation, 
young  in  the  career  of  liberal  arts,  had  but  few  names 
to  reckon  when  asked,  as  she  has  sometimes  been  in 
derision,  where  were  the  evidences  of  her  scholarship. 
Her  pride  would  have  pointed  to  a  man  like  William 
Wirt  with  a  peculiar  complacency.  His  comprehensive 
and  philosophical  mind,  acute  and  clear-sighted,  was 
well  adapted  to  master  the  truths  of  science :  it  was 
fruitful  and  imaginative  and  fuU  of  beautiful  illustra- 
tion. He  had  wit  and  humor  of  the  highest  flavor, 
combined  with  a  quick  and  accurate  ob^rvation  of 
chturacter:  his  taste,  sensitive  and  refined,  delighted  in 
the  harmony  and  truth  of  nature :  his  full  memory  fur- 
nished him  abundant  stores  of  learning:  his  style,  rich 
and  clear,  like  a  fountain  of  sparklinc  waters  played 
along  a  channel  of  golden  sands  and  bright  crystals 
and  through  meads  b^irt  with  flowers.  Above  all,  the 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  to  usefulness:  he  indited  no 
thought  that  did  not  serve  to  inculcate  virtuous  senti- 
ments, noble  pursuits,  love  of  country,  the  value  of 
generous  and  laudable  ambition,  trust  in  Heaven,  or 
earnest  attachment  to  duty.  He  has  embellished  and 
vivified  the  grave  experience  of  age  with  all  the  warm 
endiusiasm  of  youth,  and  has  taught  his  countrymen 
the  most  severe  and  self-denying  devotion  to  purposes 
of  good,  in  lessons  of  so  amiable  a  tone,  as  to  win 
many  a  young  champion  to  virtue  by  the  kindness  of 
his  persuasion.  His  sketches  of  character  are  plea- 
santly graphic,  and  leave  us  room  to  believe  that,  either, 
in  the  drama  or  in  that  species  of  fictitious  history 
which  the  great  enchanter  of  this  age  has  made  so 
popular  a  vehicle  for  profound  philosophy,  he  would 
have  attained  to  an  exalted  fiune.    In  snort,  there  are 
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but  few  amongst  us  who,  in  scholarship,  learning,  ob- 
servation or  facility  and  beauty  of  expression,  may 
claim  to  be  ranked  with  William  Wirt." 

Our  readers  must  not  be  denied  the  pleasure  of 
another  quotation  in  which  Mr.  Wirt*s  powers  of  ora- 
tory are  sketched  with  a  graphic  pencil. 

"He  was  a  powerful  orator,  and  had  the  art  to  sway 
courts  and  Junes  with  a  master's  spirit.  The  principal 
traits  of  his  eloquence  were  great  clearness  ana  force  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  argument,  and  the  steady 
pursuit  of  it  through  the  track  oflopcaX  deduction.  He 
was  ingenious  in  choosing  his  position,  and,  that  once 
taken,  his  hearers  were  borne  to  his  conclusion  upon  a 
tide  almost  as  irresbtible  as  that  which  wafts  the  idle 
skiff  upon  the  Potomac,  downward  from  the  mountains 
to  the  last  cataract  that  meets  the  ebb  and  flood  of  the 
sea.  In  this  train  of  earnest  argumentation  the  atten- 
tion of  his  auditory  was  kept  alive  by  a  vivid  display 
of  classic  allusion,  by  flashes  of  wit  and  merriment, 
and  by  the  familisir  miagery  which  was  called  in  aid 
to  give  point  to  his  demonstrations,  or  light  to  what  the 
subject  rendered  obscure  to  the  conrunon  apprehension. 
He  sometimes  indulged  in  satire  and  invective,  and, 
where  the  subject  called  for  it,  in  stem  denunciation. 
Many  have  felt  with  what  indignant  power  these 
weapons  have  been  wielded  in  his  hand.  His  utterance, 
in  early  life,  was  said  to  have  been  confused  and  un- 
graceful. Practice  had  conquered  these  defects,  and  no 
man  spoke  with  a  more  full,  effortless  and  unobstructed 
fluency.  His  diction  was  scrupulously  neat,  and  might 
have  often  deceived  an  audience  into  the  opinion  that 
his  speeches  were  prepared  in  the  closet.  His  manner 
was  remarkably  impressive.  Endowed  with  a  com- 
manding figure,  a  singularly  graceful  carriage  and  with 
a  countenance  of  manly  and  thoughtful  l^auty,  that 
struck  an  instant  sense  of  respect  into  all  that  looked 
upon  him,  he  was  pre-eminent  in  that  most  significant 
trait  of  an  orator,  action.  We  can  all  remember  the 
rich  and  flowing  music  of  that  voice  which  was  wont 
to  stir  the  inmost  souls  of  our  tribunals  and  bring  down 
the  loud  applause  of  delighted  bystanders ;  the  dignity 
with  which  we  have  seen  his  majestic  person  dilate 
itself  before  the  judgment  seat;  the  ineffable  grace 
that  beamed  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  his  brow,  and 
the  kindled  transport  of  his  fine  mce,  in  Uiose  wrapt  mo- 
;nents  when  his  mind  was  all  in  a  blaze  with  the  inspi- 
rations of  his  own  eloquence.  These  were  the  rare 
gifts  that  unparted  a  charm  to  his  oratory,  which  often 
wrought  more  powerfully  for  the  success  of  his  cause 
than  even  the  efficacy  of  'right  words  set  in  order."* 

We  shall  conclude  with  one  more  passage,  in  which 
the  man  who  filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye — 
whose  eloquence  placed  him  on  the  highest  pedestal  of 
fame,  and  whose  writings  have  charmed  by  their  rich- 
ness and  beauty  so  many  thousand  readers — is  exhi- 
bited in  a  light  more  attractive  and  enduring  than  the 
highest  human  attainments  are  able  to  bestow.  Mr. 
Wirt  looked  far  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  earth  for 
his  reward.  He  saw  that  neither  wealth,  nor  power, 
nor  fame,  could  satisfy  the  immortal  cravings  of  the 
mind — and  he  lifted  up  his  thoughtful  eye  to  another 
and  more  permanent  state  of  being. 

**  Lastl]^,  he  was  a  zealous  and  faithful  christian.  In 
such  a  mind  as  his,  so  inquiring,  so  masterly,  so  dis- 
criminating, religion  was  the  child  of  his  judgment,  not 
the  creation  of  his  passion.  It  was  an  earnest,  abiding 
sense  of  truth,  and  showed  itself  in  daily  exercise  and 
constant  acknowledgment.  Witli  the  sublime  system 
of  revelation  resting  ever  in  his  thoughts,  the  christian 
law  hung  like  a  tablet  upon  his  breast,  and  duty  ever 
pointed  her  finger  to  the  sculptured  commands  that  were 


graven  there  to  serve  him  as  a  numual  of  practice.  He 
loved  old  forms  and  old  opinions,  and,  with  something 
like  a  patriarch's  reverence,  he  headed  his  little  family 
flock  on  their  Sunday  walks  to  church :  morning  and 
evcninjg  he  gathered  them  together,  and  on  bended 
knee,  invoked  his  Father's  blessing  on  his  household ; 
and  at  the  daily  meal  bowed  his  calm  and  prophet-like 
figure  over  the  family  repast,  to,  ask  that  grace  of  the 
Deity,  on  which  his  heart  rested  with  its  liveliest  hope, 
and  to  express  that  thankfulness  which  filled  and  en- 
grossed his  soul.  Such  was  this  man  in  the  retirement 
of  his  domestic  hearth,  and  thus  did  his  afiectioos,  in 
that  little  precinct,  bloom  with  the  daily  increasing  vir- 
tues of  love  of  family,  of  friends,  of  his  country  and  of 
his  God." 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  discourse  will  be  ex- 
tensively circulated  and  read.  We  confess  that  wo  rose 
from  its  perusal  much  wiser,  better,  and  happier  than 
before.  It  not  only  gave  play  to  the  imagination,  but 
it  distilled  precious  dews  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
memory  of  which  is  still  delightful. 


A  LxTTXR  TO  Hit  CouNTETiuBN.    Bj  J.  Fenlmoro  Cooper.— 
New  York:  John  Wiley,    1S34. 

Mr.  Cooper's  letter  is  partly  private  and  controver- 
sial, and  partly  political,  and  therefore  any  thing  like 
an  extended  notice  or  review  of  it  docs  not  fall  within 
the  range  which  has  been  prescribed  for  the  "  Southern 
Literary  Messenger."  We  cannot  but  express  our  re- 
gret, however,  that  Mr.  Cooper  should  have  sufllered 
himself  to  be  seduced  into  the  arena  of  party  politics. 
Upon  that  theatre  he  will  meet  with  many  distinguish- 
ed rivals — ^whereas  he  had  none  or  few  to  contend  with 
on  his  favorite  ground  of  romantic  fiction.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  Mr.  Cooper  will  suffer  himself  to  be  driven 
from  the  field  on  which  he  has  earned  so  many  endur- 
ing laurels,  by  the  criticisms  or  even  illnature  of  a 
few  newspaper  editors?  Why,  if  we  had  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  write  the  "Red  Rover,"  or  even 
the  "  Bravo,"  we  would  have  good  humoredly  defied 
the  whole  fraternity  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
Cooper  forgets  that  there  are  thousands,  who  form  their 
own  opinions  of  literary  works,  without  ever  once 
thinking  to  turn  oyer  the  pages  of  a  daily  or  semi- 
weekly  instructor  in  order  to  learn  its  opinion.  What 
if  some  of  his  finest  romances  have  been  criticised  7  Is 
there  any  human  production  which  can  be  said  to  be 
perfect?  Even  Walter  Scott  acknowledged  that  his 
"  Monastery"  and  probably  some  of  his  other  works 
were  total  failures.  We  hope  to  spend  many  a  long 
winter  night  yet  in  reading  some  of  Mr.  Cooper's  new- 
novels. 


DiAKT  or  Air  EirnuriB.    BotUm:  LiUf,  FTmf,  Colmtm  9t  Hoi- 
dm,    18S8. 

Wb  opened  this  book,  we  confess,  with  some  reluc- 
tance. The  reading  world  has  been  so  completely  sur- 
feited, especially  in  late  years,  by  works  of  the  same 
description, — by  the  diaries  and  letters  of  travellers  and 
tourists, — and  many  of  them  have  been  so  obviously- 
designed  to  encourage  the  art  of  book  makmgf  rather 
than  to  impart  solid  instruction  or  intellectual  pleasure, 
that  we  had  almost  resolved  to  proscribe  altogether 
that  branch  of  literature.  France,  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  have,  moreover,  been  so  often  described,  that 
neither  the  theatre  of  Napoloon'r-glcn^nor  the  sub- 
Digitized  by  VjCTC 
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Ihmties  of  Alpine  scenery — nor  the  classical  antiquities 
of  the  "Eternal  City"— could  impart  any  longer,  it 
was  supposed,  the  grace  or  freshness  of  novelty  to  the 
sketches  of  a  new  adventurer.  Fortunately  for  us, 
however,  we  did  not  carry  our  resolution  bto  effect, 
until  we  looked  into  the  charming  volume  whose  title 
is  at  the  head  of  this  article.  For  rich  and  powerful 
thought, — for  glowing  and  beautiful  description, — for 
chaste  composition  and  elegance  of  taste,  we  have  sel- 
dom or  never  seen  it  surpassed.  It  is,  too,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lady, — an  Englishwoman  of  rank  and  fortune, 
who  seems  to  have  visited  the  sunny  clime  of  Italy  in 
order  to  restore  a  constitution  wasted  by  disease,  and  if 
possible,  alleviate  some  secret  misery  which  was  "feed- 
ing on  her  damask  cheek"  and  withering  her  heart. — 
Notwithstanding  her  efforts  to  conceal  her  wretched- 
ness, enou^  is  told  to  excite  the  reader's  sympathy 
and  impart  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  narrative.  She 
finally  fell  a  victim  to  her  sufferings,  and  found  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  a  premature  grave  at  Autun,  in 
France,  on  her  return  to  her  native  England. 

In  the  course  of  her  pilgrimage  she  visited  Paris, 
G^ieva,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Ge- 
noa, and  various  other  cities.  All  the  wonders  of  art 
and  glories  of  nature  in  Italy's  elysian  land,  seem  to 
have  borrowed  additional  splendor  and  beauty  from 
the  touches  of  her  magic  pencil — and  in  her  reflections 
upon  men  and  manners  there  is  a  purity  of  sentiment 
which  could  neither  be  sullied  by  the  temptations  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  nor  by  the  prevalence  of  licentious 
customs  in  that  voluptuous  climate. 

We  cannot  deny  to  our  readers  the  pleasure  of  a  few 
extracts,  which  will  fully  justify  the  estimate  we  have 
placed  upon  this  delightful  volume. 

The  frivolous  extravagance  which  in  many  things 
cfaarecterises  the  French  people,  and  especially  the 
Parisian  circles,  is  thus  described: 

"  LiL  mode  at  Paris  is  a  spell  of  wondrous  power :  it 
is  most  like  what  we  should  call  in  England  a  rage,  a 
mania,  a  torrenll  sweeping  down  the  bounds  between 
good  and  evil,  sense  and  nonsense,  upon  whose  surface 
straws  and  egg-shells  float  into  notoriety,  while  the 
gold  and  the  marble  are  buned  and  hidden  till  its  force 
be  spent.  The  rage  for  cashmeres  and  little  dogs,  has 
lately  given  way  to  a  rage  for  Le  Solitaire,  a  Romance 
written,  I  believe,  by  a  certain  vicomte  d'Arlincourt. 
Le  Solitaire  rules  the  imagination,  the  taste,  the  dress 
of  half  Paris :  if  you  go  to  the  theatre,  it  is  to  see  the 
'Solitaire;'  either  as  tragedy,  opera,  or  melodrEune :  the 
men  dress  their  hair  ana  throw  iheir  cloaks  about  them 
k  la  SoUUdre;  bonnets  and  caps,  flounces  and  ribbons 
are  all  ^  to  Solitaire;  the  print  shops  are  full  of  scenes 
from  L#e  Solitaire;  it  is  on  every  toilette,  on  every  work 
table ; — ladies  carry  it  about  in  their  reticules  to  show 
eadi  other  that  they  are  k  la  mode ;  and  the  men — what 
can  they  do  but  humble  their  understandings  and  be 
exUaUi,  when  beautiful  eyes  sparkle  in  its  defence,  and 
glisten  in  its  praise,  and  ruby  tips  pronounce  it,  divine, 
delicious,  'quelle  sublimits  dans  les  descriptions,  quelle 
force  dans  les  caractires!  quelle  &me!  c|uel  feu!  quelle 
dialeur!  quelle  verve!  quelle  originality!  quelle  pas- 
sion!'&c 

•"Vous  n'avez  pas  lu  le  Solitaire?*  said  Madame 
M.  yesterday;  'eh  mon  dieu!  est-il  done  possible! 
vous?  mais,  ma  chdre,  vous  fttes  perdue  de  reputation, 
et  pour  jamais!' 

^To  retrieve  my  lost  reputation,  I  sat  down  to  read 
Le  Solitaire,  and  as  I  read,  my  amazement  erew,  and 
1  did  in  'gaping  wondennent  abound,'  to  Uiink  that 


fashion,  like  the  insane  root  of  old,  had  power  to  drive 
a  whole  city  mad  with  nonsense ;  for  such  a  tissue  of 
abominable  absurdities,  bombast,  and  blasphemy,  bad 
taste  and  bad  language,  was  never  surely  indited  by 
any  madman,  in  or  out  of  Bedlam :  not  Maturin  hinw 
self,  that  king  of  fustian, 

* cTer  wrote  or  borrowed, 

An  J  horror  half  so  horrid !' 

and  this  is  the  book  which  has  turned  the  brains  of  half 
Paris,  which  has  gone  through  fifteen  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  which  not  to  admire  is  *jritoyable,^  and  not  to 
have  read  *quelque  chose  {PinoufeJ" 

Again, 

"This  is  the  place  to  live  in  for  the  merry  poor  man, 
or  the  melancholy  rich  one;  for  those  who  have  too 
much  money,  and  those  who  have  too  little;  for  those 
who  only  wish  like  the  Irishman,  'to  live  all  the  days 
of  their  hfe,' — prendre  en  U%tre  monnoie  Hsomme  des  plai' 
sirs — but  to  the  thinking,  the  feeling,  tlie  domestic  man, 
who  only  exists,  enjoys,  suffers  through  hiS  affections — 

*Wbo  if  retired  as  noontide  dew, 
Or  fountain  in  a  noonday  grove  — * 

to  such  a  one,  Paris  must  be  nothing  better  than  a  vast 
frippery  sliop,  an  ever  varying  galanty  show,  an  eter- 
nal vanity  fair,  a  vortex  of  folly,  a  pandemonium  of 
vice," 

At  Milan  the  fair  invalid  was  induced  to  visit  the 
Scala,  where  she  saw  the  Didone  ^ibandonnato,  a  ballet 
by  Vigano.  This  piece  was  founded  upon  the  loves  of 
Dido  and  Eneas,  and  the  celebrated  cavern  scene  in  the 
4th  book  of  Virgil  was  copied  almost  to  the  life.  A  no- 
ble English  family  just  arrived  at  Milan,  was  present 
at  the  performance,  and  the  effect  upon  one  of  its  mem- 
bers is  thus  described : 

"In  the  front  of  the  box  sat  a  beautiful  girl,  appa- 
rently not  fifteen,  with  laughing  lips  and  dimpled  cheeks, 
the  very  personification  of  blooming,  innocent,  English 
loveliness.  I  watched  her,  (I  could  not  help  it,  when 
my  interest  was  once  awakened,)  through  the  whole 
scene.  I  marked  her  increased  agitation:  I  saw  her 
cheeks  flush,  her  eyes  glisten,  her  oosom  flutter,  as  if 
with  si^hs  I  could  not  overhear,  till  at  length,  overpow- 
ered with  emotion,  she  turned  away  her  head,  and 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  Mothers! — EInelish 
mothers!  who  bring  your  daughters  abroad  to  finish 
their  education — do  ye  well  to  expose  them  to  scenes 
like  these,  and  force  the  young  bud  of  eariy  feeling  in 
such  a  precious  hotbed  as  this?- — -Can  a  finer  finger 
on  the  piano, — a  finer  taste  in  painting,  or  any  possible 
improvement  in  foreign  arts,  and  foreign  graces,  com- 
pensate for  one  taint  on  that  moral  purity,  which  has 
ever  been,  (and  may  it  ever  be ! )  the  boast,  the  charm 
of  Englisliwomen  ?  But  what  have  I  to  do  witli  all 
this? — I  came  hereto  be  amused  and  to  forget: — not 
to  moralize,  or  to  criticise." 

The  picture  of  Venice,  "throned  on  her  himdrcd 
isles,"  is  vivid  and  beautiful 

"  The  morning  we  left  Padua  was  bright,  lovely  and 
cloudless.  Our  drive  along  the  shores  of  the  Brenta 
crowned  with  innumerable  villas  and  gay  gardens  was 
delightful ;  and  the  moment  of  our  arrival  at  Fusina, 
where  we  left  our  carriages  to  embark  in  gondolas, 
was  the  most  auspicious  that  could  possibly  have  been 
chosen.  It  was  about  four  o'clock :  the  sun  was  just 
declining  towards  the  west ;  the  whole  surface  of  the 
lagime  smooth  as  a  mirror,  appeared  as  if  paved  with 
fire; — and  Venice  with  her  towers  and  domes,  indis- 
tinctly glittering  in  the  distance,  rose  before  us  like  a 
^rgeous  exhalation  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  It 
18  farther  from  the  shore  than  I  expected.  As  we  np« 
proached,  the  splendor  faded :  but  the  interest  and  the 
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wonder  grew.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  beautiful, 
more  sin^Iar,  more  astonishing,  than  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Venice,  and  sad  indeed  will  be  the  hour  when 
she  sinks,  (as  the  poet  prophecies)  4nto  the  slime  of 
her  own  canals.'' 


''The  moment  we  had  disembarked  our  luggage  at 
tne  uiTij  we  hired  eondolas  and  rowed  to  the  Piazza  di 
San  Marco.  Had  I  seen  the  church  qf  St.  Mark  any 
where  else,  I  should  have  exclaimed  against  the  bad 
taste  which  every  where  prevails  in  it:  but  Venice  is 
the  proper  rcffion  of  the  fantastic,  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Mark,  with  its  four  hundred  pillars  of  every  differ- 
ent order,  color,  and  material ;  its  oriental  cupolas,  and 
glittering  vanes,  and  gilding  and  mosaics,  assimilates 
with  all  around  it :  and  the  kind  of  pleasure  it  gives  is 
suitable  to  the  place  and  people. 

"  After  dinner  I  had  a  chair  placed  on  the  balcony  of 
our  inn,  and  sat  for  some  time  contemplating  a  scene 
altogether  new  and  delightful.  The  arch  of  the  Rialto, 
just  gleamed  through  the  deepening  twilight;  long  lines 
'  of  palaces,  at  first  partially  illuminated,  faded  away  at 
length  into  gloomy  and  formless  masses  of  architecture ; 
the  gondolas  glided  to  and  fro,  their  glancing  lights 
reflected  on  the  water.  There  was  a  stillness  aH  around 
me,  solemn  and  strange  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city. 
No  rattling  carriages  shook  the  streets,  no  trampling  of 
horses  echoed  along  the  pavement: — the  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  gondoliers, 
and  the  dash  of  their  oars;  by  the  low  murmur  of 
human  voices,  by  the  chime  of  the  vesper  bells,  borne 
over  the  water,  and  the  sounds  of  music  raised  at  inter- 
rals  alon^  the  canab.  The  poetry,  the  romance  of  the 
scene  stole  upon  me  unawares.  I  fell  into  a  reverie,  in 
which  visionary  forms  and  recollections  gave  way  to 
dearer  and  sadder  reaUties,  and  my  mind  seemed  no 
longer  in  my  own  power.  I  called  upon  the  lost,  the 
absent,  to  share  the  present  with  me — I  called  upon 
past  feelings  to  enhance  that  moment's  delight  I  did 
wrong — and  memory  avenged  herself  as  usuaL  I  quit- 
ed  my  seat  on  the  balcony,  with  despair  at  my  heart, 
and  drawing  to  the  table  took  out  my  books  and  work. 
So  passed  our  first  evening  at  Venice." 

At  Florence  she  met  with  the  poet  Rogers,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  familiar  acquaintance : 

''Samuel  Rogers  paid  us  a  long  visit  this  morning. 
He  does  not  look  as  if  the  suns  of  Italy  had  remv\fUd 
him — but  he  is  as  amiable  and  amusing  as  ever.  He 
talked  long,  et  avec  beaucoup  cToticfioti,  of  ortolans  and 
figs ;  till  methought  it  was  the  very  poetry  of  epicurism ; 
and  put  me  in  xnmd  of  his  own  suppers — 

'  Where  bloshing  fruUa  through  scanerM  leaves  invite. 
Still  clad  in  bloom  and  veilM  in  azure  light. 
The  wine  aa  rich  in  years  aa  Horace  lings;* 

and  the  rest  of  his  description  worthy  of  a  poetical 
Apicius. 

''Rogers  may  be  seen  every  day  about  eleven  or 
twelve,  in  the  Tribune,  seated  opposite  to  the  Venus, 
which  appears  to  be  the  exclusive  object  of  his  adora- 
tion; and  gazing,  as  if  he  hoped,  like  another  Pygma- 
lion, to  animate  the  statue:  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  the 
statue  might  animate  him.  A  young  Englishman  of 
fashion,  with  as  much  talent  as  espidglerie,  placed  an 
epistle  in  verse  between  the  fingers  of  the  statue,  ad- 
dressed to  Rogers;  in  which  the  Goddess  entreats  him 
not  to  come  there  ogling  her  every  day ;— for  though 
'partial  friends  might  deem  him  still  alive,'  she  knew 
by  his  looks  he  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Styx ;  and  retained  her  antique  abhorrence  of  the  spec- 
tral dead,  &c  &c  She  concluded  by  beseeching  him, 
if  he  eould  not  desist  from  haunting  her  with  his  ghostly 
presence,  at  least  to  spare  her  the  added  misfortune  of 
being  be-rhymed  by  his  Muse. 

"Kogers  with  equal  good  nature  and  good  sense, 
neither  noticed  these  lines^  nor  withdrew  bis  friendship 
and  intimacy  from  the  writer." 


The  fine  arts  which  are  cultivated  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction in  the  "  Etrurian  Athens,"  attracted  the  parti- 
cular attention  of  our  accomplished  traveller.  Referring 
to  the  Dutch  school  and  the  Salle  des  Portraits, — she 
says, 

"The  Dutch  and  Flemish  painters  (in  spite  of  their 
exquisite  pots  and  pans,  and  cabbages  and  carrots,  their 
birch  brooms,  in  which  you  can  count  every  twig,  and 
tlieir  carpets  in  which  you  can  reckon  every  thread)  do 
not  interest  me ;  their  landscapes  too,  however  natural, 
are  mere  Dutch  nature  (with  some  brilliant  exceptions,) 
fat  cattle,  clipped  trees,  boors  and  wind-mills.  Of  course 
I  am  not  speaking  of  Vandyke,  nor  of  Rubens,  he  that 
*  in  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  lived,'  nor  of  Rembrandt, 
that  king  of  clouds  and  shadows;  but  for  mine  own 
part,  I  would  give  up  all  that  Micris,  Netscher,  Teniera 
and  Gerard  Duow  ever  produced,  for  one  of  Claude's 
Eden-like  creations,  or  one  of  Guido's  lovely  heads— or 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Titian's  Flora 
once  a  day,  I  would  give  a  whole  gallery  of  Dutchmen, 
if  I  had  Ihem." 

The  following  coup-tPml  of  Florence  is  distinct  and 
impressive: 

"We  then  ascendeil  the  Campanile  or  Belfry  Tower  to 
see  the  view  from  its  simimit  Florence  lay  at  our  feet, 
diminished  to  a  model  of  itself  with  its  walls  and  gates, 
its  streets  and  bridges,  palaces  and  churches,  all  and 
each  distinctly  visible;  and  beyond,  tlie  Val  d'Arno 
with  its  amphitheatre  of  hills,  villas,  and  its  vineyards 
—classical  Fiesole,  with  its  ruined  castle,  and  Monte 
Ulivetto,  with  its  diadem  of  cypresses ;  luxuriant  na- 
ture and  graceful  art,  blending  mtoone  glorious  picture, 
which  no  smoky  vapors,  no  damp  exhalations,  blotted 
and  discolored ;  but  all  was  serenely  bright  and  fair,  gay 
with  moving  life,  and  rich  with  redundant  fertility." 

But  it  was  in  Rome,  "  the  city  of  the  soul,"  that  the 
spirit  of  the  authoress  revelled  amidst  the  magnificent 
trophies  of  art,  and  was  refreshed  in  spite  of  pain  and 
despondency,  by  the  reviving  beauties  of  nature. 

"The  weather  is  cold  here  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  tramontana:  but  I  enjoy  the  brilliant  skies,  and  the 
delicious  purity  of  the  air,  which  leavea  the  eye  free  to 
wander  over  a  vast  extent  of  space.  Looking  from  the 
gallery  of  the  Belvedere  at  sun-set  this  evening,  I  clearly 
saw  Tivoli,  Albano,  and  Frascati,  although  all  Rome, 
and  part  of  the  Campagna  lay  between  me  and  those 
towns.  The  outlines  of  every  building,  ruin,  hill  and 
wood,  were  so  dbtinctly  mark^,  and  stSid  out  so  bright- 
ly to  the  eye!  and  the  full  round  moon,  magnified 
through  the  purple  vapor  which  floated  over  the  Appe- 
ninp^  rose  just  over  Tivoli^  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  O  Italy !  How  I  wish  I  could  transport  hither 
all  I  love!  how  I  wish  I  were  well  enouj?h,  happy 
enough  to  enjoy  all  the  lovely  things  I  see!  out  pain  is 
mingled  with  all  I  behold,  all  I  feel:  a  cloud  seems  for 
ever  before  my  eyes,  a  weight  for  ever  presses  down 
my  hearL  I  know  it  is  wrong  to  repine ;  and  that  I 
ought  rather  to  be  thankful  for  the  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions yet  spared  to  me,  than  lament  that  they  are  so 
few.  When  I  take  up  my  pen  to  record  the  impres- 
sions of  the  day,  I  sometimes  turn  within  myself,  and 
wonder  how  it  is  possible,  that  amid  the  striie  of  feel- 
ings not  all  subdued,  and  the  desponding  of  the  heart, 
the  mind  should  still  retain  its  faculties  unobscured,  and 
the  imagination  all  its  vivacity,  and  its  susceptibility  to 
pleasure^ — like  the  beautiful  sun-bow  I  saw  at  the  fells 
of  Term,  bending  so  bright  and  so  calm  over  the  verge 
of  the  abyss,  which  toiled  and  raged  below." 

Having  visited  and  examined  in  detail,  with  the  feel- 
ings of  an  amateur,  almost  every  thing  worthy  of  note 
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in  the  ancient  city — the  sublime  architecture  of  Sl 
Peter's — the  treaimres  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Capitol — 
the  numberless  galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture — ^and 
having  loitered  with  the  spirit  of  an  antiquary  amidst 
the  ruins  of  tombs  and  temples,  our  fair  tourist  describes 
the  rapid  smvey  which  she  made  with  a  view  to  gene- 
ralize the  whole. 

"For  this  purpose,  making  the  Capitol  a  central  point, 
I  drove  first  slowly  through  the  Forum,  and  made  the 
circuit  of  the  Palatine  hiU,  then  by  the  arch  of  Janus 
(which  by  a  late  decision  of  the  antiquarians  has  no 
more  to  do  with  Janus  tlian  with  Jupiter,)  and  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta,  back  again  over  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  (the  scene 
of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines,)  to  the  baths  of  Caracalla, 
where  I  spent  an  hour,  musing,  sketching,  and  poetiz- 
ing; thence  to  the  Church  of  San  Stefano  Rotundo, 
ooce  a  temple  dedicated  to  Claudius  by  Agrippina; 
over  the  Celian  hill,  covered  with  masses  of  ruins,  to 
the  Church  of  St  John  and  St.  Paul,  a  small  but  beau- 
tiful edifice:  then  to  the  neighboring  church  of  San 
Gregwio,  from  the  steps  of  which  there  is  such  a  noble 
view.  Thence  I  returned  by  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
and  the  Coliseum,  which  frowned  on  me  in  black  masses 
through  the  soft  and  deepening  twilight,  through  the 
street  now  called  the  Suburra,  but  formerly  the  Via 
Scelerata,  where  Tullia  trampled  over  the  dead  body  of 
her  fiither,  and  so  over  the  CLuirinal,  home. 


^  My  excm^on  was  altogether  delightful,  and  ga^ 
**       "    md  I  had  almost  said,  the 


veme 
le  most 


the  most  magnificent,  and 

hewUdaing  ideas  of  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  ancient 
Rome:  every  step  was  classic  ground ;  illustrious  names, 
and  splendid  recollections  crowded  upon  the  fancy — 

*  AihI  crailiDg  clouds  of  glory  did  thej  come.* 
On  the  Palatine  Hill  were  the  houses  of  Cicero  and  the 
Ghaochi:  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  resided  on  the  Aven- 
tine; and  Mecaenas  and  Pliny  on  the  .£squiline.  If 
one  little  fragment  of  a  wall  remained,  which  could  with 
any  shadow  of  probability  be  pointed  out  as  belonging 
to  the  residence  of  Cicero,  Horace,  or  Virgil,  how  much 
dearer,  how  much  more  sanctified  to  memory  would  it 
be  than  all  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  fabrics  of  the 
Caesars!  But  no— all  has  passed  away.  I  have  heard 
the  remains  of  Rome  coarsely  ridiculed,  because  after 
the  researches  of  centuries,  so  little  is  comparatively 
known,  because  of  the  endless  disputes  of  antiquarians, 
and  the  night  and  i^orance  in  which  all  is  mvolved. 
Bat  to  the  imagination  there  is  something  singularly 
strikinf  in  this  mysterious  veil  which  hangs  like  a  doud 
upon  the  objects  around  us.  I  trod  to-day  over  shape- 
less masses  of  building,  extending  in  every  direction  as 
&r  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Who  had  mhabited  the 
edifices  I  trampled  under  my  feet?  What  hearts  had 
bomed — what  heads  had  Uiought — ^what  spirits  had 
kindled  there,  where  nothing  was  seen  but  a  wilderness 
and  waste,  and  heaps  of  ruins,  to  which  antiouaries — 
even  Nibby  himself^ dare  not  give  a  name?  AH  swept 
away — ^buried  beneath  an  ocean  of  oblivion,  above 
which  rise  a  few  great  and  glorious  names,  like  rocks, 
oVer  which  the  biUows  of  time  break  in  vain." 

Her  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  was  short  and 
delightfuL  The  following  is  one  among  innumerable 
doBcriptive  passages  in  her  diary : 

"In  some  of  the  scenes  of  to-day — at  Terracina  par- 
Ucolarljr,  there  was  a  beauty  beyond  what  I  ever  beneld 
or  inaa^ned :  the  scenery  oif  Switzerland  is  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  and  on  a  different  scale ;  it  is  beyond 
eompanson  grander,  more  gigantic,  more  overpowering, 
but  It  is  not  80  poeticaL  Switzerland  is  not  Italy — is 
not  the  enchanting  $mlh.  This  soft  balmy  air,  these 
mjrrtles,  orange  eroves,  pahn  trees;  these  cloudless 
sues,  this  bri^t  Blue  sea,  and  sunny  hills,  all  breathe 
of  an  enchanted  land ;  'a  land  of  Faery.' " 


At  Naples  our  traveller  was  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  a  brilliant  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius — and 
overcoming  the  natural  timidity  of  her  sex,  she  resolved 
to  ascend  the  mouhtain  at  midnight  attended  by  chosen 
guides  and  companions.  Her  account  of  the  terrible 
spectacle  is  too  graphic  to  withhold  from  our  readers. 

"Before  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  Hermitage, 
situated  between  Vesuvius  and  the  Sonnma,  and  the 
hig^hest  habitation  on  the  mountain.  A  great  number 
of  men  were  assembled  within,  and  guides,  lazzaroni, 
servants,  and  soldiers  were  lounging  round.  I  alighted, 
for  I  was  benumbed  and  tired,  but  did  not  like  to  ven- 
ture among  those  people,  and  it  was  proposed  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  rest  of  our  parly  a  little  farther  on. 
We  accordingly  left  our  donkeys  and  walked  forward 
upon  a  kind  of*^  high  ridge,  which  serves  to  fortify  the 
Hermitage  and  its  environs,  against  the  lava.  From 
this  path  as  we  slowly  ascended,  we  had  a  glorious 
view  of  the  eruption,  and  the  whole  scene  around  us, 
in  its  romantic  interest  and  terrible  magnificence,  mock- 
ed all  power  of  description.  There  were,  at  this  time, 
five  distinct  torrents  of  lava  rolling  down  like  streams 
of  molten  lead;  one  of  which  extended  above  two  miles 
below  us,  and  was  flowing  towards  PorticL  The  show- 
ers of  red  hot  stones  flew  up  like  thousands  of  sky 
rockets ;  many  of  them  being  shot  up  perpendicularly, 
fell  back  into  the  crater,  others  falling  on  the  outside, 
bounded  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  with  a  velocity 
which  would  have  distanced  a  horse  at  ^11  speed:  these 
stones  were  of  every  size,  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.      , 

"My  ears  were  by  this  time  wearied  and  stunned  by 
the  unceasing  roaring  and  hissing  of  the  flames,  while 
my  eyta  were  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  the  red,  fierce 
light :  now  and  then  I  turned  them  for  relief,  to  other 
features  of  the  picture,  to  the  black  shadowy  masses 
of  the  landscape  stretched  beneath  us,  and  speckled 
with  little  shining  lights,  which  showed  how  many 
were  up  and  watching  that  night ;  and  often  to  the 
calm  vaulted  sky  above  our  heads,  where  thousands  of 
stars  (not  twinkling,  as  through  our  hazy  or  frosty  at> 
mosphere,  but  shining  out  of  *  heaven's  profoundest 
azure,'  with  that  soft  steady  brilliance,  peculiar  to  a 
highly  rarified  medium)  looked  down  upon  this  fright- 
ful turmoil,  in  all  their  bright  and  placid  loveline'ss. 
Nor  should  I  forget  one  other  feature  of  a  scene,  on 
which  I  looked  with  a  painter's  eye.  Great  numbers 
of  the  Austrian  forces,  now  occupying  Naples,  were 
on  the  mountain,  assembled  in  groups,  some  standing, 
some  sitting,  some  stretched  on  the  ground  and  wrap- 
ped in  their  cloaks,  in  various  attitudes  of  amazement 
and  admiration ;  and  as  the  shadowy  glare  fell  oi 
their  tall  martial  figures  and  glittering  accoutrements, 
I  thought  I  had  never  beheld  any  thing  so  wildly  pic- 
turesque." 

Afler  spending  the  day  with  a  select  party  of  friends 
amidst  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  she  draws  the  following 
picture  of  the  celebrated  environs  of  Naples. 

"Of  all  the  heavenly  days  we  have  had  since  we 
came  to  Naples,  this  has  been  the  most  heavenly  ;  and 
of  all  the  lovely  scenes  I  have  beheld  in  Italy,  what  I 
saw  to-day  has  most  enchanted  my  senses  and  imagi- 
nation. The  view  from  the  eminence  on  which  the  old 
temple  stood,  and  which  was  anciently  the  public  pro- 
menade, was  splendidly  beautiful:  the  whole  land- 
scape was  at  one  time  overflowed  with  light  and  sun- 
shine ;  and  appetu^  as  if  seen  through  an  impalpable 
but  dazzling  veil.  Towards  evening,  the  outlines  be- 
came more  distinct:  the  little  white  towns  perched 
upon  the  hills,  the  gentle  sea,  the  fairy  island  of  Rive- 
gliano  with  its  old  tower,  the  smoking  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, the  bold  forms  of  Mount  Lactanus  and  Cape  Mi- 
nerva, stood  out  full  and  clear  under  the  cloudless  sky ; 
and  as  we  retiu^ed,  I  saw  the  sun  sink  behind  Capri, 
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which  appeared  by  some  optical  illusion,  like  a  glorious 
crimson  transparency  suspended  above  the  horizon: 
the  sky,  the  earth,  the  sea,  were  flushed  with  the  rich- 
est rose  color,  which  gradually  softened  and  darkened 
into  purple :  the  short  twilight  faded  away,  and  the 
full  moon,  rising  over  Vesuvius,  lighted  up  tne  scenery 
with  a  softer  radiance." 

We  Intended  to  have  quoted  other  passages,  in  which 
our  fair  authoress  sketches  with  striking  eloquence,  the 
exhibitions  of  Sestintf  one  of  that  extraordinary  race 
called  Inqtrofwisatori — a  race  which  seems  to  be  almost 
peculiar  to  Italy ;  and  which,  far  from  being  extinct, 
are  still  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town  from  Florence 
to  Naples.  Her  description  too  of  a  splendid  illumina- 
tion at  St.  Peter*s,  and  her  just  observations  upon  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  particularly  of  the  Divine 
RaffaeUCf  are  worthy  of  particular  designation ;  but  it 
would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  select  passages  from 
a  work,  which  from  beginning  to  end,  and  through  al- 
most every  page,  is  a  volume  of  thrilling  interest.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  one  or  two  beautiful  ex- 
tracts distinguished  for  their  deep  moral  tone,  and 
somewhat  connected,  as  we  suppose,  with  that  all- 
engrossing  and  mysterious  source  of  melancholy  which 
seems  to  have  imbittered  the'  peace  and  hastened  the 
dissolution  of  this  interesting  female. 

"  It  is  sorrow  which  makes  our  experience ;  it  is  sor- 
row which  teaches  us  to  feel  properly  for  ourselves  and 
for  others.  We  must  feel  deeply  before  we  can  think 
rightly.  It  is  not  in  tlie  tempest  and  storm  of  passions, 
wc  can  reflect — but  afterwards,  when  the  waters  have 
gone  over  our  soul ;  and  like  the  precious  gems  and  the 
rich  merchandise  which  the  wild  wave  casts  on  the 
shore  out  of  the  wreck  it  has  made — such  are  the 
thoughts  left  by  retiring  passions." 

Again;  what  can  be  more  affecting  than  her  final 
adieu  to  Naples. 

"When  we  turned  into  the  Strada  Chiaja,  and  I 
gave  a  last  glance  at  the  maCTiificent  bay  and  the  shores 
all  resplendent  with  golden  light ;  I  could  almost  have 
exclaimed  like  Eve,  *  must  I  then  leave  thee.  Paradise  !* 
and  dropt  a  few  natural  tears — tears  of  weakness,  ra- 
ther than  of  grief;  for  what  do  I  leave  behind  me 
worthy  one  emotion  of  regret?  Even  at  Naples,  even 
in  this  all-lovely  land,  'fit  haunt  for  gods,'  has  it 
not  been  with  me  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  7  as  long 
as  the  excitement  of  change  and  novelty  lasts,  my 
heart  can  turn  from  itself  *  to  luxuriate  with  indifie- 
rent  things:*  but  it  cannot  last  long;  and  when  it  is 
over,  I  suffer,  I  am  ill :  the  past  returns  with  tenfold 
gloom ;  interposing  like  a  dark  shade  between  me  and 
every  object :  an  evil  power  seems  to  reside  in  every 
thin^  I  see,  to  torment  me  with  painful  associations,  to 
perplex  my  faculties,  to  irritate  and  mock  me  with  the 
perception  of  what  is  lost  to  me :  the  very  sunshine 
sickens  me,  and  I  am  forced  to  confess  myself  weak 
and  miserable  as  ever.  O  time!  how  slowly  you 
move !  how  little  you  can  do  for  me !  and  how  bitter  is 
that  sorrow  which  has  no  relief  to  hope  but  from  time 
alone!" 

We  shall  quote  only  one  of  the  many  interesting 
specimens  of  poetry  with  which  the  volume  is  inter- 
spersed. It  is  an  extempore  translation  of  a  beautiful 
sonnet  of  Zappi,  an  Italian  poet. 

«*  Love,  by  my  fair  one's  side  ie  ever  seen, 
He  hovers  round  her  iteps,  where'er  she  ttrave, 
Breathea  in  her  voice,  and  in  her  eilence  speaks, 
Around  her  lives  and  lends  her  all  his  arras. 


**  Love  Is  in  every  glance— Love  taught  her  song; 
And  if  she  weep,  or  scorn  contract  her  brow. 
Still  Love  departs  not  from  her,  but  is  Men 
Even  in  her  lovely  anger  and  her  tears. 

'*  When,  in  the  mazy  dance  she  glides  along, 
Still  Love  is  near  to  poise  each  graceful  step : 
So  breathes  the  zephyr  o'er  the  yielding  flower. 

"Love  in  her  brow  is  throned,  plays  In  her  hair. 
Darts  from  her  eye  and  glows  upon  her  lip, 
But  oh :  he  never  yet  approached  her  heart !" 

Upon  the  whole  we  earnestly  recommend  this  book 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  especially  to  our 
fair  countrywomen,  whose  pride  and  curiosity  will  be 
gratified  in  so  rich  an  example  of  the  taste  and  intellec- 
tual power  of  their  own  sex. 


Tax  Maodalbiv  awd  othbr  Taus.  By  Jaa.  Sheridan  Knowles, 
author  of  Virginlus,  The  Hunchback,  The  WUc,  kc  PkUa- 
dtlphU:  Carey,  Leah, BUtnchcri,    1883. 

Skbtchxs,  by  Bfrs.  Sigoumey.  PkOadelpkia:  JTey  k.  Biddle. 
1SS4. 

Both  these  volumes  are  by  writers  of  distinction ; 
the  first  a  gentleman  well  known  to  the  British  public, 
and  the  last  an  American  lady  who  devotes  her  de- 
lightful seclusion,  near  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  muses  and  to  the  moral  improvement 
of  society.  Though  both  are  excellent  in  their  way, 
each  is  adapted  to  a  distinct  class  of  readers.  Mr. 
Knowles  will  be  particularly  acceptable  to  those  who 
think  that  the  happmess  of  reading  consists  in  omtife- 
ment.  He  depicts  with  a  graphic  pencil,  and  his  pic- 
tures will  be  highly  attractive  to  the  young,  the  ardent 
and  romanti&  Mrs.  Sigourfty  takes  a  loftier  aim. 
Though  highly  gifted  with  the  powers  of  imagination, 
and  of  course  capable  of  exciting  that  faculty  in  others, 
her  object  seems  to  be  rather  to  touch  the  springs  of  the 
heart  and  awaken  the  moral  feelings  of  our  nature. 
Her  spirit  is  not  only  imbued  with  poetry  but  religion. 
In  all  her  productions  that  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  improve  as  well  as  to  delight.  She  is 
an  example  altogether  worthy  of  imitation  among  the 
professors  of  literature,  in  enlisting  all  its  allurements 
in  the  great  cause  of  human  virtue. 

Mr.  Knowles'  book  consists  of  various  interesting 
tales,  one  of  which,  "  Love  and  Authorship,"  we  have 
selected  for  publication  as  a  fiiir  specimen  of  the  rest. 
It  is  a  genuine  love  story,  and  of  course  will  have  its 
admirers.  From  Mrs,  Sigoumey's  volume,  we  have 
transferred  to  our  own  pages  the  story  of  the  "  Patri- 
arch," in  which  the  fair  authoress  personates,  in  the  nar- 
rator of  the  tale,  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina ;  and  the  few  re- 
marks in  allusion  to  Bishop  Ravenscroft  will  strike 
many  of  our  readers  as  faithful  notices  of  the  eloquence 
and  piety  of  that  distinguished  and  lamented  champion 
of  the  cross. 

I.OinS  AND  AUTHORSHIP. 

"Will  you  remember  me,  Rosalie?** 

"Yes!" 

"Will  you  keep  your  hand  for  me  for  a  year?" 

"Yes!" 

"Will  you  answer  me  when  I  write  to  yoa?" 

"Yes!" 

"One  request  more — O  Rosalie,  reflect  that  my  life 
depends  upon  your  acquiescence — shouM  I  succeed; 
will  you  marry  me  in  spite  of  your  uncle  ?"^ 
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i^Yea,"  answered  Rosalie.    There  was  no  pause — 

"feply  followed  question,  as  if  it  were  a  dialogue  which 

they  had  got  by  heart—and  by  heart  indeed  they  had 

got  it — but  I  leaye  you  to  guess  the  book  they  had 

conned  it  from. 

*Twas  in  a  green  lane,  on  a  summer's  evening,  about 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  west,  like  a  gate  of  gold,  had 
shut  upon  the  retiring  sun,  that  Rosalie  and  her  lover, 
hand  in  hand,  walk^  up  and  down.  His  arm  was  the 
girdle  of  her  waist ;  hers  formed  a  collar  for  his  neck, 
which  a  knight  of  the  garter — av,  tlie  owner  of  the 
sword  that  dubbed  him^ — might  have  been  proud  to 
wear.  Their  gait  was  slow^  and  face  was  turned  to 
&ce ;  near  were  their  lips  while  they  spoke ,  and  much 
of  what  they  said  never  came  to  the  ear,  though  their 
souls  caught  up  every  word  of  iL 

Rosalie  was  upwards  of  five  years  the  junior  of  her 
lover.  She  had  Known  him  since  she  was  a  little  girl  in 
her  twelfth  year.  He  was  almost  eighteen  then,  and 
when  she  thought  far  more  about  a  doll  than  a  husband, 
he  would  set  her  upon  his  knee,  and  call  her  his  little 
wife.  One,  two,  three  years  passed  on,  and  still,  when- 
ever he  came  from  college,  and  as  usual  went  to  pay  his 
first  visit  at  her  father's,  before  he  had  been  five  minutes 
in  the  parlor,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  in  bounded 
Rosalie,  and  claimed  her  accustomed  seat.  The  fact 
was,  till  she  was  fifteen,  she  was  a  child  of  a  very  slow 
erowth,  and  looked  the  girl  when  many  a  companion  of 
hers  of  the  same  age  had  be^un  to  appear  the  woman. 

When  another  vacation  however  came  round  and 
Theodore  paid  his  customary  call,  and  was  expecting 
his  little  wife  as  usual,  the  door  opened  slowly,  and  a 
tall  young  lady  entered,  emd  curtseying,  colored,  and 
walked  to  a  seat  next  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  visi- 
tor stood  up  and  bowed,  and  sat  down  again,  without 
knowing  that  it  was  Rosalie. 

"Don't  you  know  Rosalie," exclaimed  her  father. 

"  Roasdie !"  replied  Theodore  in  an  accent  of  sur- 
prise; and  approached  his  little  wife  of  old  who  rose 
and  half  gave  him  her  hand,  and  curtseying,  colored 
again;  and  sat  down  again  without  having  mterchanced 
a  word  with  him.  No  wonder — she  was  four  indies 
taller  than  when  he  had  last  seen  her,  and  her  bulk 
had  expanded  correspondingly;  while  her  features, 
that  half  a  year  before  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  sylph 
that  would  bound  after  a  butterfly,  had  now  mellowed 
in  their  expression,  into  the  sentiment,  the  softness,  and 
the  reserve  of  the  woman. 

Theodore  felt  absolutely  disappointed.  Five  minutes 
before,  he  was  all  volubility.  No  sooner  was  one  ques- 
tion answered  than  he  proposed  ahother — and  he  had  so 
many  capital  stories  for  Rosalie,  when  she  canle  down — 
and  yet,  when  Rosalie  did  come  down,  he  sat  as  though 
he  had  not  a  word  to  s&y  for  himself.  In  short,  every 
thing  and  everjr  body  m  Uie  house  seemed  to  have 
chained  along  with  its  young  mistress ;  he  felt  no  longer 
at  home  in  it,  as  he  was  wont ;  and  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  made  his  bow  and  departed. 

Now  this  was  exceedingly  strange;  for  Rosalie, 
from  a  pretty  little  girl,  had  turned  into  a  lovely  young 
woman.  If  a  heart  looked  out  of  her  eyes  before,  a 
soul  looked  out  of  them  now ;  her  arm,  which  formerly 
the  sun  had  been  allowed  to  salute  when  he  liked,  and 
which  used  to  bear  the  trace  of  many  a  kiss  that  he 
had  ^en  it,  now  shone  white  through  a  sleeve  of  mus- 
lin, Like  snow  behind  a  veil  of  haze ;  her  bosom  had  en- 
laired  its  wavy  curve,  and  leaving  her  waist  little 
more  than  the  span  it  used  to  be,  sat  proudly  heaving 
above  it ;  and  the  rest  of  her  form  which,  only  six 
months  ago,  looked  trim  and  airy  in  her  short  and  close- 
fitting  frock  now  lengthening  and  throwing  out  its' flow- 
ing line,  stood  stately  in  the  folds  of  a  lon^  and  ample 
drapery.  Yet  could  not  all  this  make  up  tor  the  want 
of  the  little  wife  that  used  to  come  and  taJce  her  seat  up- 
on Theodore's  knee. 

To  be  sure  there  was  another  way  of  accounting  for 
the  Y<mne  man's  chagrin.  He  mi^ht  have  been  disap- 
pointed  that  Rosalie,  when  five  feet  four,  should  be  a 


little  more  reserved  than  when  she  was  only  five  feet 
nothing.  Romantic  young  men,  too,  are  apt  to  fancy 
odd  things.  Theodore  was  a  very  romantic  young  man ; 
and  having,  perhaps  traced  for  himself  the  woman  in 
the  child — as  one  will  anticipate,  in  looking  at  a  peach 
that  is  just  knit,  the  hue,  and  form,  and  flavor  of  tlie 
consummate  fruit — he  might  have  set  Rosalie  down  in 
his  mind  as  his  wife  in  earnest,  when  he  appeared  to  call 
her  so  only  in  jest. 

Such  was  the  case.  Theodore  never  calculated  that 
Rosalie  knew  nothing  about  his  dreams — that  she  had 
no  such  vision  herself;  he  never  anticipated  that  the 
frankness  of  girlhood  would  vanish,  as  soon  as  the  dif- 
fidence of  young  womanhood  began  its  blushing  reign ; 
the  thought  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  day  would 
come  when  Rosalie  would  scruple  to  sit  on  his  knee — 
ay,  even  though  Rosalie  should  then  besin  to  think 
upon  him,  as  for  many  a  year  before  he  had  thought 
upon  her.  He  returned  from  college  tlie  fifth  time ;  he 
found  that  the  woman  wliich  he  imagined  in  a  year  or 
two  she  would  become,  was  surpassed  by  the  woman 
that  she  already  was;  he  remarked  the  withdrawal  of 
confidence,  the  limitation  of  familiarity — the  penalty 
which  he  must  inevitably  pay  for  her  maturing — and  he 
felt  repelled  and  chilled,  and  utterly  disheartened  by  it. 

For  a  whole  week  he  never  returned  to  tlie  house. 
Three  days  of  a  second  week  elapsed,  and  still  he  kept 
away.  He  had  been  invited,  however  to  a  ball  which 
was  to  be  g^ven  there  the  day  following ;  and,  much  as 
he  was  inclined  to  absent  himself,  being  a  Uttle  more  in- 
chned  to  go— he  went 

Full  three  hours  was  he  in  the  room  without  once  set- 
ting his  eyes  upon  Rosalie.  He  saw  her  mother  and 
her  father,  and  talked  with  them;  he  saw  'squire  this 
and  doctor  that,  and  attorney  such-a-one,  and  had  fifty 
things  to  say  to  each  of  them ;  he  had  eyes  and  tongue 
for  every  body,  but  Rosalie — not  a  look,  or  a  word  did 
he  exchange  with  her;  yet  he  was  here  and  there  and 
every  where!  In  short  he  was  all  communicativeness 
and  vivacity,  so  that  every  one  remarked  how  bright  he 
had  become  since  his  last  visit  to  college  I 

At  last,  however,  his  fine  spirits  all  at  once  seemed  to 
forsake  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  Ubrary,  which  was 
lighted  up  for  the  occasion  as  an  anti-room,  and  taking 
a  volume  out  of  the  book-case,  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  your  little  wife,"  said  a  soft 
voice  near  him — 'twas  Rosalie's — "  if  you  Aore,"  she  add- 
ed as  he  started  from  his  seat,  **  she  has  not  forgotten  you." 

She  wore  a  carnation  in  her  hair — the  hue  of  the 
flower  was  not  deeper  than  that  of  her  cheek  as  she 
stood  and  extended  her  hands  to  Theodore  who,  the 
moment  he  rose,  had  held  forth  both  of  his. 

"Rosalie!" 

"  Theodore !" — ^He  led  her  to  a  sofa,  which  stood  in  a 
recess  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  for  five 
minutes  not  another  word  did  they  exchange. 

At  length  she  gently  withdrew  her  hand  from  his — 
she  had  sufllered  him  to  hold  it  all  that  time — *'We 
shall  be  observed,"  said  she. 

"  Ah  Rosalie,"  replied  he,  "  nine  months  since  you  sat 
upon  my  knee,  and  they  observed  us,  yet  you  did  not 
mind  it!" 

"  You  know  I  am  a  woman  now,"  rejoined  Rosalie, 
hanging  her  head,  "and — and — will  you  lead  off*  the 
next  dance  with  me  ?"  cried  she,  suddenly  chancing  the 
subjecL  "There  now ;  I  have  asked  you,"  added  she, 
"which  is  more  than  you  deserve!"— Of  course  Theo- 
dore was  not  at  all  happy  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
metamorphosed  Rosalie. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  young  lady's  heart  was 
interested,  and  that  Theodore  was  a  far  happier  man 
than  he  imagined  himself  to  be.  The  fact  was  neither 
more  nor  less.  Little  Rosalie  was  proud  of  being  called 
Theodore's  wife,  because  she  heard  every  body  else 
speak  in  praise  of  him.  Many  a  marriageable  young 
lady  had  she  heard  decUre — not  muiding  to  speak  be- 
fore a  child — that  Theodore  was  the  finest  young  man 
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—  J  that  she  hoped  Theodore  would  be  at 
such  or  such  a  house  where  she  was  goin^  to  dine,  or 
spend  the  evening;  nay,  that  she  would  hke  to  have  a 
sweetheart  like  Theodore.    Then  would  Rosalie  inter- 

Cose,  and  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head  exclaim,  nobo- 
Y  should  haye  Theodore  but  Rosalie,  for  Rosalie  was 
his  little  wife,  'twas  thus  she  learned  to  admire  the  face 
and  person  of  Theodore,  who  more  than  once  paid 
for  her  acquired  estimation  of  them;  for  sometimes 
before  a  whole  room  full  of  company  she  would  march 
up  to  him,  and  scanning  him  from  head  to  foot,  with 
folded  arms,  at  length  declare  aloud,  that  he  was  the 

handsomest  young  man  in  B .    Then  Theodore 

was  so  kind  to  her,  and  thought  so  much  of  any  thing 
she  did,  and  took  such  notice  of  her !  Often,  at  a  dance, 
he  would  make  her  his  partner  for  the  whole  evening; 
and  there  wfis  Miss  Willoughby,  perhaps,  or  Miss 
Miller,  sitting  down,  either  of  whom  woula  have  given 
her  eyes  to  stand  up  if  only  in  a  reel  with  ThecSore. 

But  when  the  summer  of  her  seventeenth  year  beheld 
her  bursting  into  womanhood  ;  when  her  expanding 
thoughts,  from  a  bounding,  fitful,  rill-like  current,  began 
to  run  a  deep,  a  broad,  and  steady  stream  ;  when  she 
found  that  she  was  almost  arrived  at  the  threshold  of 
the  world,  and  reflected  that  the  step  which  marks  a  fe- 
male's first  entrance  into  it  is  generally  taken  in  the 
hand  of  a  partner — the  thought  of  who  that  partner 
might  be,  recalled  Theodore  to  her  mind — and  her  heart 
fluttered  as  she  asked  herself  the  question — should  she 
ever  be  indeed  his  wife  7  when,  this  time,  he  paid  his  first 
visit,  Rosalie  was  as  much  mortified  as  he  was-  Her 
vexation  was  increased  when  she  saw  that  he  absented 
himself;  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause ; 
and  persuaded  her  mother  to  give  a  ball,  and  specially 
invite  the  young  gentleman.  He  came :  she  watched 
him,  observed  that  he  neither  inquired  after  her  nor 
sought  for  her :  and  marked  the  excellent  terms  that  he 
was  upon  with  twenty  people,  about  whom  she  knew 
him  to  be  perfectly  indiflerenL  Women  have  a  percep- 
tion of  the  workmgs  of  the  heart,  far  more  quick  and 
subtle  than  we  have.  She  was  convinced  that  all  his 
fine  spirits  were  forced — that  he  was  acting  a  part. 
She  suspected  that  while  he  appeared  to  be  occupied 
with  every  body  but  Rosalie — ^Kosalie  was  the  only 
body  that  was  running  in  his  thoughts.  She  saw  him 
withdraw  to  the  library ;  she  followed  him ;  found  him 
sitting  down  with  a  book  in  hb  hand ;  perceived,  from 
his  manner  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  that  he  was  in- 
tent on  any  thing  but  reading. — She  was  satisfied  that 
he  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  Rosalie.  The  thought 
that  Rosalie  might  one  day  become  indeed  his  wife,  now 
occurred  to  her  for  the  thousandth  time,  and  a  thousand 
times  stronger  than  ever ;  a  spirit  diflTused  itself  through 
her  heart  which  had  never  been  breathed  into  it  before ; 
and  filling  it  with  hope  and  happiness,  and  i^tutterable 
contentment,  irresistibly  drew  it  towards  him.  She  ap- 
proached him,  accosted  him,  and  in  a  moment  was  seat- 
ed with  him,  hand  in  hand,  upon  the  sofa! 

As  soon  as  the  dance  was  done, — "Rosalie,"  said 
Theodore,  "'tis  sdmost  as  warm  in  the  air  as  in  the 
room !  will  you  be  afraid  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  the 
garden?" 

"I  will  get  my  shawl  in  a  minute,"  said  Rosalie, 
"  and  meet  you  there ;"  and  the  maiden  was  there  al- 
most as  soon  as  he. 

They  proceeded,  ann-in«arm,  to  the  farthest  part  of 
the  garden ;  and  there  they  walked  up  and  down  with- 
out either  seeming  inclined  to  speak,  as  though  their 
hearts  could  discourse  through  their  hands,  which  were 
locked  in  one  another. 

"  Rosalie !"  at  last  breathed  Theodore.  "  Rosalie !" 
breaihed  he  a  second  time,  before  the  expecting  girl 
could  summon  courage  to  say  "Well!"  "I  cannot  go 
home  to-night,"  resumed  he,  "without  speaking  to 
you."  Yet  Theodore  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to 
speak ;  for  there  he  stopped,  and  continued  silent  so 
long  that  Rosalie  began  to  doubt  whether  he  would 
open  his  lips  again. 


"Had  we  not  better  go  in  7"  said  Rosalie,  "I  think  I 
hear  them  breaking  up." 

"Not  yet,"  replied  Theodore. 

"  They'll  miss  us,"  said  Rosalie. 

"What  of  that?"  rejoined  Theodore. 

"Nay,"  resumed  the  maid,  "we  have  remained  long 
enough,  and  at  least  allow  me  to  go  in." 

"  Stop  but  another  minute,  dear  Rosalie!"  imploring- 
ly exclaimed  the  youth. 

"For  what!"  was  the  maid's  reply. 

"  Rosalie,"  without  a  pause  resumed  Theodore, "  yon 
used  to  sit  upon  my  knee,  and  let  .me  call  you  wife. 
Are  those  times  passed  forever?  dear  Rosalie! — ^wlll 
yoyi  never  let  me  take  you  on  my  knee  and  call  you 
wife  again  ?" 

"When  we  have  done  with  our  girlhood,  we  have 
done  with  our  plays,"  said  Rosalie. 

"  I  do  not  mean  in  pfey,  dear  Rosalie,"  cried  Theo- 
dore. "It  is  not  playing  at  man  and  wife  to  walk,  as 
such,  out  of  church.    Will  you  marry  me,  Rosalie?" 

Rosalie  was  silent. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  repeated  he. 

Not  a  word  would  Rosalie  speak. 

**Hear  me?"  cried  Theodore.  "The  first  day,  Ro- 
salie, I  took  you  upon  my  knee,  and  called  you  my  wife, 
jest  as  it  seemed  to  be,  my  heart  was  never  more  in 
earnest.  That  day  I  wedded  you  in  my  soul;  for 
though  you  were  a  child,  I  saw  the  future  woman  in 
you,  rich  in  the  richest  attractions  of  your  sex.  Nay, 
do  me  justice;  recal  what  you  yourself  have  known  of 
me;  inquire  of  others.  To  whom  did  I  play  the  suitor 
from  that  day?  To  none  but  you,  although  to  you  I  did 
not  seem  to  play  it.  Rosalie !  was  I  not  always  with 
you  ?  Recollect  now !  did  a  day  peiss,  when  I  was  at 
nome,  without  my  coming  to  your  father's  house! 
When  there  were  parties  there,  whom  did  I  sit  beside, 
but  you?  Whom  did  I  stand  behind  at  the  piano  forte, 
but  you?  Nay  for  a  whole  night,  whom  have  I  danced 
with,  but  you?  Whatever  you  might  have  thought 
therij  can  you  believe  notr,  that  it  was  merely  a  plajrful 
child  that  could  so  have  engrossed  me?  No,  Rosalie !  it 
was  the  virtuous,  generous,  lovely,  loving  woman,  that 
I  saw  in  the  playful  child.  Rosalie!  for  five  years 
have  I  loved  you,  though  I  never  declared  it  to  you  till 
now.  Do  you  think  I  am  worthy  of  you  ?  Will  you 
give  yourself  to  me?  Will  you  marry  me?  Will  you 
sit  upon  my  knee  again,  ana  let  me  call  you  wife?" 

Three  or  four  times  Rosalie  made  an  eflfort  to  speak ; 
but  desisted,  as  if  she  knew  not  what  to  say,  or  was 
unable  to  say  what  she  wished;-  Theodore  still  holding 
her  hand.  At  last,  "Ask  my  father's  consent!"  she 
exclaimed,  and  tried  to  get  away ;  but  before  she  could 
effect  it  she  was  clapseffto  the  bosom  of  Theodore,  nor 
released  until  the  interchange  of  the  first  pledge  of  love 
had  been  forced  from  her  bashful  lips! — —She  did  not 
appear,  that  night,  in  the  drawing-room  again. 

Theodore's  addresses  were  sanctioned  by  the  parents 
of  Rosalie.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed ;  it  wanted 
but  a  fortnight  to  it,  when  a  malignant  fever  made  ita 
appearance  in  the  town;  Rosalie's  parents  were  the 
first  victims.  She  was  left  an  orphan  at  eighteen,  and 
her  uncle,  by  her  mother's  side,  who  had  been  nominated 
her  guardian  in  a  will,  made  several  years,  having  fol- 
low^ his  brother-in-law  and  sister's  remains  to  the 
grave,  took  up  his  residence  at  B . 

Rosalie's  sole  consolation  now  was  such  as  she  re- 
ceived from  the  society  of  Theodore ;  but  Theodore  soon 
wanted  consolation  himself.  His  father  was  attacked 
by  the  fever  and  died,  leaving  his  afiiars,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  every  one,  in  a  state  of  the  most  inextricable 
embarrassment;  for  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 

the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of  B .  This  was  a  double 

blow  to  Theodore,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the.wcight  of 
it  till,  after  the  interment  of  his  &ther,  he  repaired,  for 
the  first  time  to  resume  his  visits  to  his  Rosalie. 

He  was  stepping  up  without  ceremony  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  the  servant  begged  his  pardon  for  stop- 
ping him,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  r^ 
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ceiTed  instructions  from  his  master  to  shew  Theodore 
into  the  parlor  when  he  should  calL 

"  Was  Miss  Wilford  there  ?" 

"  No."  Theodore  was  shewn  into  the  parlor.  Of 
all  savage  brutes,  the  human  brute  is  the  most  perni- 
cious aira  reyoltJn^,  because  he  unites  to  the  eTU  pro- 
perties of  the  inferior  animal  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
superior  one ;  and  then  he  is  at  large.  A  vicidus  tem- 
pered dog  you  can  muzzle  and  render  innocuous  ;  but 
there  is  no  preventing  the  human  dog  that  bites  from 
fleshing  his  tooth  ^  he  is  sure  to  have  it  in  somebody. 
And  then  the  infliction  is  so  immeasurably  more  se- 
vere ! — the  quick  of  the  mind  is  so  much  more  exten- 
sive than  that  of  the  body !  Besides,  the  savage  that 
runs  upon  four  legs  is  so  inferior  in  performance  to  him 
that  walks  upon  two?  'Tis  he  that  knows  how  to 
gnaw !  I  have  often  thoueht  it  a  pity  and  a  sin  that  the 
man  who  plays  the  doe;  should  be  protected  from  dying 
the  death  of  one.  He  should  hang,  and  the  other  go  free. 

"  Well,  young  gentleman !"  was  the  salutation  which 
Theodore  receivc^d  when  he  entered  the  parlor;  "and 
pray  what  brings  you  here?" 

Theodore  was  struck  dumb ;  and  no  wonder. 

"Your  father,  I  understand,  has  died  a  beggar!  Do 
ymi  think  to  marry  my  niece  ?'*  If  Theodore  respired 
with  difficulty  before,  his  breath  was  utterly  taken 
away  at  this.  He  was  a  young  man  of  spirit,  but  who 
can  keep  up  his  heart,  when  his  ship,  all  at  once,  is 
going  down. 

The  human  dog  went  on.  "Young  gentleman,  I  shall 
be  plain  with  you,  for  I  am  a  straightforward  man;  young 
women  should  mate  with  their  matches — you  are  no 
match  for  my  niece;  so  a  good  morning  to  you!"  How 
more  in  place  to  have  wished  him  a  good  halter !  saying 
this,  the  straightforward  savage  walked  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  door  wide  open,  Uiat  Theodore  might  have 
room  for  egress;  and  steadily  walked  up  stairs. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  could  recover  his 
self-recollection.    When  he  did  so  he  rang  the  belL 

'*TeU  your  master  I  wish  to  speak  to  him,"  said 
Theodore  to  the  servant  who  answered  it.  The  ser- 
vant went  up  stairs  after  his  master,  and  returned. 

**I  am  Sony,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to  be  the  bearer  of  such 
an  errand ;  but  my  master  desires  you  instantl>  to  quit 
the  house ;  and  has  commanded  me  to  tell  you  that  he 
has  ^ven  me  orders  not  to  admit  you  again." 

"  I  must  see  Miss  Wilford !"  exclaimed  Theodore. 

"You  cannot,  sir!"  respectfully  remarked  the  ser- 
vant, **for  she  is  locked  in  her  room ;  but  you  can  send 
a  message  to  her,"  added  heina  whisper,  "and  I  will  be 
the  bearer  of  it.  There  is  not  a  servant  in  the  house, 
Mr.  Theodore,  but  is  sorry  for  you  to  the  souL" 

This  was  so  much  in  season,  and  was  so  evidently 
spoken  from  the  heart,  that  Theodore  could  not  help 
catching  the  honest  fellow  by  the  hand.  Here  the 
drawing-room  bell  was  rung  violently. 

"I  must  go,  sir,"  said  the  servant;  "what message 
to  nay  mistress?" 

•*TdI  her  to  give  me  a  meetins;,  and  to  apprize  me  of 
the  time  and  place,"  said  Theodore;  and  tne  next  mo- 
ment the  hall  door  was  shut  upon  him. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  state  of  the  young  fel- 
low's mind.  To  be  driven  with  insult  and  barlmrity 
from  the  house  in  which  he  had  been  received  a  thou- 
Btokd  times  with  courtesv  and  kindness — which  he  look- 
ed upon  as  his  own !  Tnen,  what  was  to  be  done?  Ro- 
salie's uncle,  after  all,  had  told  him  nothing  but  the 
truth.  His  father  had  died  a  beggar !  Dear  as  Rosa* 
lie  was  to  Theodore,  his  own  pride  recoiled  at  the  idea 
of  offering  her  a  hsmd  which  was  not  the  master  of  a 
shilling!  let  was  not  Theodore  portionless.  His  edu- 
cation was  finished ;  that  term  he  had  completed  his 
collegiate  studies.  If  his  flither  had  not  lefl  nim  a  for- 
tune, he  had  provided  him  with  the  means  of  making 
ooe  himself— at  all  events,  of  commanding  a  compet^- 
cy.  He  had'  the  credit  of  being  a  young  man  oi  deci- 
ded genius,  too.  "I  will  not  ofier  Rosalie  a  beggar's 
hand !" exdaimed  Theodore;  "I  shall  ask  her  to  re* 
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main  true  to  me  for  a  year ;  and  I'll  go  to  London,  and 
maintain  myself  by  my  pen.  It  may  acquire  me  fame 
as  well  as  fortune ;  and  tnen  I  may  marry  Rosalie?" 

This  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  year : 
but  if  Theodore  was  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  possessed 
a  mind  of  that  sanguine  temperament,  which  is  usually 
an  accompaniment  of  the  richer  gift  Before  the  hour  of 
dinner  all  his  plans  were  laid,  and  he  was  ready  to  start 
for  London.  He  waited  for  nothing  but  a  message  from 
Rosalie,  and  as  soon  as  the  sweet  girl  could  send  it,  it 
came  to  him.  It  appointed  him  to  meet  her  in  the 
ffreen  lane  after  sunset ;  the  sun  had  scarcely  set  when 
he  was  there ;  and  there,  too,  was  Rosalie.  He  found 
that  she  was  Rosalie  still.  Fate  had  stripped  him  of 
fortune ;  but  she  could  not  persuade  Rosahe  to  refuse 
him  her  hand,  or  her  lip ;  when,  half-way  down  the 
lane,  ^e  heard  a  light  quidc  step  oehind  her,  and,  turn- 
ing, beheld  Theodore. 

Theodore's  wishes,  as  I  stated  before,  were  granted 
soon  as  communicated :  and  now  nothing  remained  but 
to  say  good  by — perhaps  the  hardest  thing  to  two 
young  lovers.  Rosalie  stood  passive  in  the  arms  of 
Theodore,  as  he  took  the  farewell  kiss,  which  appeared 
as  if  it  would  join  his  lips  to  hers  for  ever,  instead  of 
tearing  them  away.  She  heard  her  name  called  from  a 
short  distance,  and  in  half-suppressed  voice;  she  started 
and  turned  towards  the  direction  whence  the  pre-con- 
certed warning  came;  she  heard  it  again;  she  had 
stopped  tiU  the  last  moment!  She  had  half  withdrawn 
herself  from  Theodore's  arms;  she  looked  at  him; 
flung  her  own  around  him,  and  biuvt  into  tears  upon  kis 
neck! — In  another  minute  there  was  nobody  in  the  lane. 

London  is  a  glorious  place  for  a  man  of  talent  to 
make  his  way  in — provided  he  has  extraordinary  good 
luck.  Nothing  but  merit  can  get  on  there ;  notning  is 
sterling  that  is  not  of  its  coinage.  Our  provincial 
towns  won't  believe  that  gold  is  gold  unless  it  has  been 
minted  in  London.  There  is  no  trickery  there;  no 
treating,  no  canvassing,  no  intrigue,  no  coahtion !  there, 
worth  has  only  to  show  itself  if  it  wishes  to  be  killed 
with  kindness!  London  tells  the  truth !  Youmaysweeo: 
to  what  it  says — whatsoever  may  be  proved  to  the  con- 
trary. The  cause — the  cause  is  every  thing  in  London ! 
Shew  but  your  craft,  and  straight  your  brethren  come 
crowding  around  you,  and  if  they  find  you  worthy,  why 
you  shall  be  brought  into  notice — even  thougn  they 
should  tell  a  lie  for  it  and  damn  you.  Never  trouble 
yourself  about  getting  on  by  interest  in  London!  Get 
on  by  yourseUl  Posts  are  filled  there  by  merii :  or  if 
the  man  suits  not  the  ofiice,  why  the  office  is  made  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  man,  and  so  there  is  unity  after  all ! 
What  a  happy  fellow  was  Theodore  to  find  himself  in 
such  a  place  as  London ! 

He  was  certainly  happy  in  one  thing :  the  coach  in 
which  he  came  set  him  down  at  a  friend's  whose  cir- 
cumstances were  narrow,  but  whose  heart  was  large — 
a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England.  Strange  that,  with 
all  the  appurtenances  of  hospitality  at  its  command, 
abundance  should  aUow  it  to  be  said,  that  the  kindest 
welcome  which  adversity  usually  meets  with,  is  that 
which  it  receives  from  adversity!  If  Theodore  found 
that  the  house  was  a  cold  one  to  what  he  had  been  ac- 
customed, the  warmth  of  the  meeting  made  up  for  it. 
"  They  breakfasted  at  nine,  dined  at  four,  and,  if  he 
could  sleep  upon  the  sofa,  why  there  was  a  bed  for 
him !"    In  a  day  he  was  settled,  and  at  his  work. 

And  upon  what  did  Theodore  found  his  hopes  of 
making  a  fortune,  and  rising  to  fame  in  London  ?--Up- 
on  writing  a  play.  At  an  early  period  he  had  disco- 
vered, as  nis  friends  imagined,  a  talent  for  dramatic 
composition ;  and  having  rather  sedulously  cultivated 
that  branch  of  literature,  he  thought  he  would  now  try 
his  hand  in  one  bold  efibrt,  the  success  of  which  should 
determine  him  as  to  his  future  course  in  life.  The  play 
was  written^  presented,  and  accepted ;  the  performers 
were  ready  m  their  parts ;  the  evening  of  representa- 
tion (ftune  on,  and  Theodore,  seated  in  the  pit  beside  his 
friend,  at  last,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  beheld  the  cur- 
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tain  rise.  The  first  and  second  acts  went  off  smoothly, 
and  with  applause. 

Two  gentlemen  were  placed  inunediately  in  front  of 
Theodore.  "  What  do  you  think  of  it?"  said  the  one 
to  the  other. 

'*  Rather  tame,"  was  the  reply. 

"Wm  it  succeed?" 

"Doubtful." 

The  third  act,  however,  decided  the  ^e  of  the  play; 
the  interest  of  the  audience  became  so  intense,  that,  at 
one  particular  stage  of  the  action,  nimibersin  the  second 
and  third  rows  o£  the  side  boxes  stood  up,  and  the 
clapping  of  hands  was  universal,  intermingleci  with  cries 
erf  "Bravo!"  from  every  part  of  the  theatre.  "*Twill 
do,"  was  now  the  remark,  and  Theodore  breathed  a  lit- 
tle more  freely  than  he  had  done  some  ten  minutes  ago: 
Not  to  be  tedious,  the  curtain  fell  amidst  shouts  of  ap- 
probation, unmingled  with  the  slightest  demonstration 
of  displeasure,  and  the  author  had  not  twenty  friends  in 
the  house. 

If  Theodore  did  not  sleep  that  night,  it  was  not  from 
inquietude  of  mind — contentment  was  his  repose.  His 
most  sanguine  hopes  had  been  surpassed ;  the  fiat  of  a 
London  audience  had  stamped  him  a  dramatist ;  the  wtiy 
to  fortune  was  open  and  clear,  and  Rosalie  would  be  his. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Theo- 
dore and  his  friend  repaired  to  the  coffee-room.  *' We 
must  see  what  the  critics  say,"  remarked  the  latter. 
Theodore,  with  prideful  confidence, — the  offspring  of 
fair  success, — took  up  the  first  morning  print  that  came 
t»his  hand.  Theatre  Raytd  met  his  eye.  "Happy  is 
the  successful  dramatist!"  exclaimed  Theodore  to  him- 
self;  "  at  night  he  is  greeted  by  the  applause  of  admir- 
ing thousands,  and  in  the  morning  they  are  repeated, 
and  echoed  all  over  the  kingdom  tlirough  the  medium  of 
the  press !  What  will  Rosalie  say  when  her  eye  &lls 
upon  this!" — And  what,  indeed,  would  Rosalie  say 
when  she  read  the  utter  damnation  of  her  lover's  drama, 
which  the  critic  denounced  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  without  presenting  his  readers  with  a  single  quo- 
tation to  justify  the  severity  of  his  strictures ! 

«'Tia  very  odd !"  said  Theodore. 

"»Tis  very  odd,  indeed!"  rejoined  his  friend,  repeat- 
ing his  words.  "  You  told  me  this  play  was  your  own, 
and  here  I  find  that  you  have  copied  it  from  half  a  dozen 
others  that  have  been  founded  upon  the  scune  story." 

"Where?"  inquired  Theodore,  reaching  for  the  pa- 
per. 

"There  I"  said  his  friend,  pointing  to  the  paragraph. 

"And  is  this  London,"  exclaimed  Theodore.  "I  never 
read  a  play,  nor  the  line  of  a  play  upon  the  scune  sub- 
ject.   Why  does  not  the  writer  prove  the  plagiarism?" 

"Because  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a 
plagiarism,"  rejoined  the  other.  "He  is  aware  that 
several  other  authors  have  constructed  dramas  upon  Uie 
same  passage  in  history;  and — to  draw  the  most  chari- 
table inference,  for  you  would  not  suspect  him  of  telling 
a  deliberate  lie — he  thinks  you  have  seen  them,  and 
have  availed  yourself  of  them." 

"  Is  it  not  the  next  thing  to  a  falsehood,"  indignantly 
exclaimed  Theodore,  "to  advance  a  charge,  of  the  just- 
ness of  which  you  have  not  assured  yourself?" 

"  I  know  not  that,"  rejoined  lus  friend ;  "  but  it  cer- 
tainly indicates  a  rather  superficial  reverence  for  truth ; 
and  a  disposition  to  censure,  which  excludes  from  all 
claim  to  ingenuousness  the  individual  who  indulges  iL" 

"And  this  will  go  the  round  of  the  whole  kin&^om?" 

"Yes." 

"ShouM  I  not  contradict  it?" 

"No." 

"Why?', 

'*  'Tis  benetth  you ;  besides,  the  stamp  of  malignan- 
cy is  so  strong  upon  it,  that,  except  to  the  utterly  igno- 
rant, it  is  harmless ;  and  even  these,  when  they  witness 
your  play  themselves,  as  sometime  or  another  they  will, 
will  remember  the  libel,  to  the  cost  of  its  author  and  to 
your  advantage.  I  see  you  have  been  almost  as  hardly 
treated  by  this  gentleman,"  continued  he,  glancing  over 


the  paper  which  Theodore  had  taken  up  when  he  en- 
tered the  room.  "  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press?" 

"No;  and  is  it  not  therefore  strange  that  I  diould 
have  enemies  among  them!" 

"Not  at  all" 

"Why?" 

"Because  you  have  succeeded.  Look  over  the  rest 
of  the  journals,"  continued  his  friend ;  "  you  may  find 
salve,  perhaps,  for  these  scratches." 

Theodore  did  so ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  salve, 
indeed,  he  found ;  but  upon  the  whole  he  was  in  little 
danger  of  bein^  spoiled  through  the  praises  of  the  press. 
"Why,"  exclaimed  Theodore,  "why  do  not  letters  en- 
large the  soul,  while  they  expand  the  mind  ?  Why  do 
they  not  make  men  generous  and  honest?  Why  is  noi 
every  hterary  man  an  illustration  of  Juvenal's  axiom?* 

"  Teach  a  dog  what  you  may,"  rejoined  his  friend, 
"  can  you  alter  his  nature,  so  that  the  brute  shall  not 
predominate?" 

"  No,"  repbed  Theodore. 

"  You  £u-e  answered,"  said  his  friend. 

The  play  had  what  is  called  a  run,  but  not  a  decided 
one.  Night  after  night  it  "waa  received  with  the  same 
enthusiastic  applauses;  but  the  audiences  did  not  in- 
crease. It  was  a  victory  without  the  acquisition  of 
spoils  or  territory.  "What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this?"  exclaimed  Theodore ;  "we  seem  to  be  moving 
and  yet  do  not  advance  an  inch  ?" 

"  They  should  paragraph  the  play  as  they  do  a  pan- 
tomime," renruu-ked  his  friend.  '*But  then  a  pantomime 
is  an  expensive  thing;  they  will  lay  out  a  thousand 
pounds  upon  one,  and  they  must  get  their  money  back. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  their  melo-draraas;  bo,  if 
you  want  to  succeed  to  the  height,  as  a  play-wright, 
you  know  what  to  do." 

"What?"  inquired  Theodore. 

"Write  melo-dramaa  and  pantomimes!" 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  Theodore's  parser 
with  all  his  success,  was  rather  lighter  than  when  he  first 
pulled  it  out  in  London.  However,  in  a  week  two  bills 
which  he  had  taken  from  his  publisher  would  fall  due, 

and  he  would  run  down  Ut  B— ,  and  perhaps  obtain 

an  interview  with  Rosalie.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
week  his  bills  were  presented,  and  dishonored !  He  re- 
paired po  his  publisher's  for  an  explanation :  the  house 
had  stopped !  Poor  Theodore !  They  were  in  the  ga- 
zette that  very  day !  Theodore  turned  into  the  fist 
coffee  room  to  look  at  a  paper:  there  were,  indeed,  the 
names  of  the  firm !  "  I  defy  fortune  to  serve  me  a 
scurvier  trick!"  exclaimed  Theodore,  the  tears  half 
starting  into  his  eyes.  He  little  knew  the  lady  whose 
ingenuity  he  was  braving. 

He  looked  now  at  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  now  at 
the  other,  thinking  all  the  while  of  nothing  but  the  bills 

and  the  bankrupt's  list.     Splendid  Fete  at  B met 

his  eye,  and  soon  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  no- 
thing but  B ;  for  there  he  read  that  the  young 

lord  of  the  manor,  having  just  come  of  age,  had  given 
a  bedl  and  supper,  the  former  of  which  he  opened  with 

the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss  Rosalie .    The 

grace  of  the  fair  couple  was  expatiated  upon ;  and  the 
editor  took  occasion  to  hint,  that  a  pair  so  formed  by 
nature  for  each  other,  might  probably,  before  long,  talce 
hands  in  another,  a  lon^r,  and  more  momentous  dance. 
What  did  Theodore  think  of  fortune  now  ? 

"O  that  it  were  but  a  stride  to  B— — !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  he  laid  down  the  paper,  and  his  hand  dropped 
nerveless  at  his  side.  He  Jeft  the  cofifee-house,  and 
dreamed  his  way  back  to  his  friend's.  Gigs,  carriages, 
carts  rolled  by  him  unheeded  ^  the  foot  path  was 
crowded,  but  lie  saw  not  a  soul  m  the  street.  He  was 
in  the  ball  room  at  B — — ,  and  looking  on  while  the 
young  lord  of  the  manor  handed  out  Rosalie  to  lead 
her  down  the  dance,  through  every  fi^re  of  which 
Theodore  followed  them  with  his  eyes  with  scrutinizing 
glance,  scanning  the  countenance  of  his  mistress.  Then 
the  set  was  oyer,  and  he  saw  them  walking  arm-in-arm 
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up  and  down  the  room,  and  presently  they  were  danc- 
ing again ;  and  now  the  hall  was  ovei^  and  he  followed 
them  to  the  supper  room,  where  he  saw  the  young  lord 
of  the  manor  place  Roiudie  beside  him.  Then  fancy 
changed  the  scene  from  the  supper  room  to  the  church, 
at  the  altar  of  which  stood  Rosalie  with  his  happy  ri- 
val ;  and  he  heard  Che  questions  and  responses  which 
loi*ge  the  mystic  chain  that  binds  for  life ;  and  he  saw 
Ihe  ring  put  on,  and  heard  the  blessin?  which  announ- 
ces that  the  nuptial  sacrament  is  comptete !  His  hands 
were  clenched ;  his  cheek  was  in  a  name ;  a  wish  was 
rising  in  his  throat — "Good  news  for  you,"  said  some 
one  clapping  him  on  the  back :  "  a  letter  from  Rosalie 
lies  for  vou  at  home.  Why  are  you  passing  the  house  ?*' 
Twas  his  friend. 

"A  letter  from  Rosalie!"  exclaimed  Theodore. — 
duickiv  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  there  on  his  table 
lay,  indeed,  the  dear  missive  of  his  Rosalie. 

"  Welcome,  sweet  comforter !"  ejaculated  Theodore, 
as  he  kissed  the  cyphers  which  his  Rosalie's  hand  had 
traced,  and  the  wax  which  bore  the  impress  of  her 
seal.  "Welcome,  O  Welcome!  you  come  in  time: 
you  bring  an  ample  solace  for  disappointment,  mortifi- 
cation, poTcrty — ^whatcver  my  evil  destiny  can  inflict ! 
You  hare  come  to  assure  me  that  they  cannot  deprive 
me  of  my  Rosalie  !" 

Bright  was  his  eye,  and  glistening  while  he  spoke ; 
but  when  he  opened  the  fair  foWs  that  conveyed  to  him 
thoughts  of  his  mistress,  its  radiancy  was  gone! 

"Tbcooorb, 

••  I  am  aware  of  the  utter  frustration  of  your  hopes ; 
I  am  convinced  that  at  the  end  of  a  year  you  wilt  not 
be  a  step  nearer  to  fortune  than  you  are  now ;  why 
then  keep  my  hand  for  you  ?  What  I  say  briefly,  you 
will  interpret  fully.  You  arc  now  the  guardian  of  my 
happiness ;  as  such  I  address  you.  Thursday,  so  you 
consent,  will  be  my  wedding  Jay.  Rosalie." 

Such  was  the  letter,  upon  the  address  and  seal  of 
which  Theodore  had  imprmted  a  score  of  kisses  befoie 
be  opened  it.  "Fortune  is  in  the  mood,"  said  Theo- 
dore with  a  sigh,  so  deeply  drawn,  that  any  one  who 
had  heard  it  would  have  imagined  he  had  breathed  his 
spirit  out  along  with  it — "  Fortune  is  in  the  mood,  and 
let  her  have  her  humor  out!  •  I  shall  answer  the  letter ; 
my  reply  to  her  shall  convey  what  she  desires — nothing 
more!  sne  is  incapable  of  entering  into  my  feelings, 
and  unworthy  of  being  made  acquamted  with  them ;  I 
■ball  not  condescend  even  to  complain !" 

"Rosauk, 

"You  are  free!  Theodore." 

Saeb  was  the  answer  which  Theodore  despatched  to 
Rosalie.  O  the  enviable  restlessness  of  the  mind  upon 
the  first  shock  of  thwarted  afifection !  How  it  turns 
every  way  for  the  solace  which  it  feels  it  can  no  more 
meet  with,  except  in  the  perfect  extinction  of  conscious- 
ness. Find  it  an  anodyne ! — you  cannot.  A  drue  may 
ck)se  the  eye  for  a  time,  but  the  soul  will  not  sleep  a 
wink:  it  lies  broad  awake,  to  agony  distinct,  palpable, 
immediate; — howsoever  memory  may  be  cheated  to 
loee  for  the  present  the  traces  of  the  cause.  Then  for 
the  start,  the  spasm,  the  groan  which,  while  the  body 
lies  free,  attest  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  mental 
raek !  Better  walk  than  go  to  sleep !  A  heath,  with- 
out a  soul  but  yourseir  upon  it ! — an  ink-black  sky, 
pouring  down  torrents — wind,  lightning,  thunder,  as 
though  the  vault  above  was  cracaling  and  disparting 
into  fragments ! — any  thing  to  mount  above  the  pitch 
of  your  own  solitude,  and  darkness,  and  tempest ;  and , 
overccmie  there,  or  attrart  and  divert  youi  contempla- 
tion fh>m  them,  or  threaten  every  moment  to  put  an 
end  to  them  and  you ! 

Theodore's  friend  scarcely  knew  him  the  next  mom- 
ii^.  He  glanced  at  him,  and  took  no  further  notice. 
'^vas  the  best  way,  though  people  there  are  who  ima- 
^ne  that  it  rests  with  a  man  in  a  fever,  at  his  own  op- 
tion to  remain  in  it,  or  to  become  convalescent. 

Theodore's  feelings  were  more  insupportable  to  him 
the  second  day  than  the  first.    He  went  here  and  there 


and  every  where;  and  nowhere  could  he  remain  for 
two  minutes  at  a  time  at  rest.  Then  he  was  so  ab- 
stracted. Crossing  a  street  he  was  nearly  run  over  by 
a  vehicle  and  four.    This  for  a  moment  awakened  him. 

He  saw  London  and  B upon  the  pannels  of  the 

coach.  The  box  seat  was  empty ;  he  asked  if  it  was  en- 
gaged. "  No."  He  sprung  up  upon  it  and  away  they 
drove-  "  lil  see  her  once  more,"  exclaimed  Theodore, 
"  it  can  but  drive  me  mad  or  break  my  heart.'' 

Within  a  mile  of  B a  splendid  barouch  passed 

them.     **  Whose  is  that  ?"  inquired  Theodore. 

"The  young  lord  of  the  manor's,"  answered  the 
driver,  "  Did  you  see  the  lady  in  it  ?" 

"No." 

"  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  dress,"  said  the  driver. 
"I'll  warrant  she's  a  dashing  one!  The  young  squire, 
they  say,  has  a  capital  taste!"  Theodore  looked  after 
the  carriage.  There  was  nothing  but  the  road.  The 
vehicle  drove  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  <vas  soon  out  of  sighu 
Theodore's  heart  turned  sick. 

The  moment  the  coach  stopped  he  alighted,  and  with 
a  misgiving  mind  he  stood  at  the  door  which  had  oAen 
admitted  him  to  his  Rosalie.  It  was  opened  by  a  do- 
mestic whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  "Was  Miss 
Wilford  within?"  "No."  "When  would  she  return?" 
"  Never.  She  had  gone  that  mornmg  to  London  to  be 
married !"  Theodore  made  no  further  inquiries,  neither 
did  he  offer  to  go,  but  stood  glaring  upon  the  man  more 
like  a  spectre  than  a  human  oeing. 

"  Any  thing  more  ?"  said  the  man  retreating  into  the 
house,  and  gradually  closing  the  door,  through  which 
now  only  a  portion  of  his  face  could  be  seen.  "  Any 
thing  more  ?"  Theodore  made  no  reply :  in  fact  he  had 
lost  all  consciousness.  At  last,  the  shutting  of  the  door, 
which  half  from  panic,  half  from  anger  the  man  pushed 
violently  to,  aroused  liim.  "  I  shall  knock  at  you  no 
more!"  said  he,  and  departed,  pressing  his  heart  with 
his  hand,  and  moving  his  limbs  as  if  he  cared  not  how, 
or  whither  they  bore  him,  A  gate  suddenly  stopped 
his  prc^ess;  'twas  the  entrance  to  tlie  gieen  lane.  He 
stepped  over  the  stile — he  was  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  parted  last  from  Rosalie — ^where  she  liad  flung  her 
arms  about  his  neck,  and  wept  upon  it.  His  heart 
began  to  melt,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  received 
her  letter:  a  sense  of  suffocation  came  over  him,  till  he 
felt  as  if  he  would  choke.  The  name  of  Rosalie  was 
on  his  tongue :  twice  he  attempted  to  articulate  it,  but 
could  not  At  last  it  got  vent  in  a  convulsive  sob,  which 
was  followed  by  a  torrent  of  tears.  He  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground — he  wept  on — he  made  no  effort  to 
check  the  flood,  but  let  it  flow  till  forgetfulness  stopped  iu 

He  rose  with  a  sensation  of  intense  cold. 

'Twas  morning!  He  had  slept!  "Would  he  had 
slept  on !"  He  turned  from  the  sun,  at  it  rose  without 
a  cloud,  upon  the  wedding  mom  of  Rosalie.  'Twas 
Thursday.  He  repassed  the  sfile  j  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, was  on  his  road  to  London,  which  he  entered 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  straight  proceeded  to 
his  friend's.     They  were  gone  to  bed. 

"Give  me  a  light,"  said  Theodore,  "I'll  go  to  bed." 

"  Your  bed  is  occupied,  sir,"  replied  his  servant. 

"Is  it?"  said  Theodore;  "Well,  I  can  sleep  upon 
the  carpeL"  He  turned  into  the  parlor,  drew  a  chair 
towards  the  table,  upon  which  the  servant  had  placed 
a  light,  and  sat  down.  All  was  quiet  for  a  time.  Pre- 
sently he  heard  a  foot  upon  the  stair ;  it  was  his  friend's 
who  was  descending,  and  now  entered  the  parlor. 

"  I  thought  you  were  abed,"  said  Theodore. 

"So  I  was,"  replied  his  friend,  "but  hearing  your 
voice  in  the  hall,  I  rose  and  came  down  to  you."  He 
drew  a  chair  opposite  to  Theodore.  Both  were  silent 
for  a  time;  at  lengtli  Theodore  spoke. 

*^  Rosalie  is  married,"  said  he. 

"  I  don't  believe  iu" 

"She  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  young  lord  of  the 
manor." 

"  I  don't  believe  iL"  rjTp 

"  She  came  to  town  with  him  yesterdi^'*^^ 
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"1  don't  believe  it." 

Theodore  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  stared  at  his 
friend. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Theodore. 

"I  mean  that  I  entertsdn  some  doubts  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  your  grounds  for  concluding  that  Rosalie  is 
inconstant  to  you." 

"Did  1  not  read  the  proof  of  it  in  the  public  papers?" 

**The  statement  may  have  been  erroneous. 

"Did  not  her  own  letter  assure  me  of  it?" 

'*  You  may  have  misunderstood  it" 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  been  at  B ;  I  have  been  at 

her  house.  I  inquired  for  her,  and  was  told  she  had 
gone  up  to  London  to  be  married !  Oh,  my  friend,"  con- 
tinued he,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief, — 
"  *us  useless  to  deceive  ourselves.  I  am  a  ruined  man ! 
You  can  see  to  what  she  has  reduced  me.  I  shall  never 
be  myself  again !  Myself!  I  tell  you  I  existed  in  her 
being  more  than  in  mv  own.  She  was  the  soul  of  all  I 
thought,  and  felt,  and  did ;  the  primal  vivifj^iug  prin- 
ciple !  She  has  murdered  me !  I  breathe  it  is  true, 
and  the  blood  is  in  my  veins  and  circulates ;  but  every 
ihmg  else  about  me  is  death — hopes!  wishes!  interests! 
there  is  no  pulse,  no  respiration  there !  I  should  not  be 
sorry  were  there  none  any  where  else  I  Feel  my  hand," 
added  he,  reacliing  his  hand  across  tlie  table,  without 
removing  his  handkerchief  from  his  eyes;  for  the  sense 
of  his  desolation  had  utterly  unmanned  him,  and  his 
tears  continued  to  flow.  "  Feel  my  hand.  Does  it  not 
burn.  A  hearty  fever,  now  would  be  a  friend,"  contin- 
ued he,  "and  1  think  I  have  done  my  best  to  merit  a 
call  from  such  a  visitor.  The  whole  of  the  night  before 
last  I  slept  out  in  the  open  air.  Guess  where  I  took  my 
bed.  In  the  green  lane — the  spot  where  I  parted  last 
from  Rosalie !  * — He  felt  a  tear  drop  upon  the  hand 
which  he  had  extended — the  tear  was  followed  by  the 
pressure  of  a  lip.  He  uncovered  his  eyes,  and  turning 
them  in  wonderment  to  look  upon  his  friend — beheld 
Rosalie  sitting  opposite  to  him ! 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  questioned  the  evidence  of 
his  senses — but  soon  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  in- 
deed reality;  for  Rosalie,  quitting  her  seat,  approached 
him,  and  breathing  his  name  with  an  accent  that  infused 
ecstasy  into  his  soul,  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  that 
doubtmgly  opened  to  receive  her.  *♦**♦♦♦♦♦ 

Looking  over  her  father's  papers,  Rosalie  had  found  a 
more  recent  will,  in  which  her  union  with  Theodore  had 
been  fully  sanctioned,  and  he  himself  constituted  her 
guardian  until  it  should  take  place.  She  was  aware 
that  his  success  in  London  had  been  doubtful ;  the  gen- 
erous girl  determined  that  he  should  no  longer  be  sub- 
jected to  incertitude  and  disappointment;  and  she 
playfully  wrote  the  letter  which  was  a  source  of  such 
distraction  to  her  lover.  From  his  answer  she  saw  that 
he  had  totally  misinterpreted  her:  she  resolvpd  in  per- 
son to  disabuse  him  of  the  error ;  and  by  offering  to 
become  his  wife,  at  once  to  give  him  the  most  convinc- 
ing proof  of  her  sincerity  and  constancy.  She  arrived 
in  London.  His  friend,  who  had  known  her  from  her 
infancy,  received  her  as  his  daughter;  and  he  and  his 
wife  listened  with  delight  to  the  unfolding  of  her  plans 
and  intentions,  which  she  freely  confided  to  them.  Late 
they  sat  up  for  Theodore  that  night,  and  when  all  hopes 
of  his  coming  home  were  abandoned,  Rosalie  became 
the  occupant  of  his  bed.  The  next  night,  in  a  state  of 
this  most  distressing  anxiety,  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
tinued absence,  she  had  just  retired  to  her  apsu-tment, 
when  a  knock  at  the  street  door  made  her  bound  from 
her  couch,  upon  which  she  had  at  that  moment  thrown 
herself,  and  presently  she  heard  her  lover's  voice  at  the 
foot  of  the  stair.  Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she 
attired  herself,  descended,  opened  the  parlor  door  un- 
perceived  by  Theodore,  and  took  the  place  of  their 
friendly  host,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  her,  beckoned 
her,  and  resigning  his  chair  to  her,  withdrew. 

The  next  evening  a  select  party  were  assembled  in  the 
curate's  httle  drawing>room,  and  Theodore  and  Rosalie 
were  there.    The  lady  of  the  house  motioned  the  latter 


to  approach  her,  she  rose  and  was  crossing  Theodore, 
when  he  caught  iier  by  the  hand,  and  drew  her  upon 
his  knee. 

**  Theodore!"  exclaimed  the  fair  one,  coloring. 

"  My  wife,"  was  his  reply,  while  he  imprint^  a  kias 
upon  her  lips. 

They  had  been  married  that  morning. 


THS  PATRIARCH. 

"  Gently  on  him,  had  gentle  Nature  laid 

The  weight  of  years.— All  passions  that  disturb 

Had  passed  away.»' —  Southty, 

Soon  after  my  entrance  upon  clerical  duties,  in  the 
state  of  North  Carolina,  I  was  informed  of  an  isolated 
settlement,  at  a  cotisiderable  distance  from  the  place  of 
my  residence.  Its  original  elements  were  emigrants 
from  New  England ;  a  father,  and  his  five  sons,  who, 
with  their  wives  and  little  children,  had  about  thirty 
years  before  become  sojourners  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  deepest  Carolinian  solitudes.  They  purchased  a 
tract  of  wild,  swamp-encircled  land.  Tliis  they  sub- 
jected to  cultivation,  and  by  unremitting  industry,  ren- 
dered adequate  to  their  subsistence  and  comfort.  The 
sons,  and  the  sons*  sons,  had  in  their  turn  become  the 
fathers  of  families ;  so,  that  the  population  of  this  sin- 
gular spot  comprised  five  generations.  They  were 
described  as  constituting  a  peaceful  and  virtuous  com* 
munity,  with  a  government  purely  patriarchal.  Seclu- 
ded from  the  privileges  of  public  worship,  it  was  said 
that  a  sense  of  religion,  influencing  the  heart  and  con- 
duct, had  been  preserved  by  statedly  assembling  on  the 
sabbath,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  with  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  pious  ancestor  of  the 
colony,  whose  yeai-s  now  surpassed  four-score,  had,  at 
at  their  removal  to  this  hermitage,  established  his  eldest 
son  in  the  ofHce  of  lay-reader.  This  simple  ministra- 
tion, aided  by  holy  example,  had  so  shared  the  blessing 
of  heaven,  that  all  the  members  of  this  miniature  com- 
*monwealth  held  fast  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel. 

1  was  desirous  of  visiting  this  peculiar  people,  and  of 
ascertaining  whether  such  precious  fruits  might  derive 
nutriment  from  so  simple  a  root.  A  journey  into  that 
section  of  the  country  afibrded  me  an  opportunity.  I 
resolved  to  be  the  witness  of  their  Sunday  devotions, 
and  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  consecraieid  dny,  I  left 
the  house  of  a  friend,  where  I  had  lodged,  and  who  fur- 
nished the  requisite  directions  for  my  solitary  and  cir- 
cuitous route. 

The  brightness  and  heat  of  summer  began  to  glow 
oppressively,  ere  I  turned  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and 
plunged  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest.  Towering 
amidst  shades  which  almost  excluded  the  light  of  hea- 
ven, rose  the  majestic  pines,  the  glory  and  the  wealth 
of  North  Carolina.  Some,  like  the  palms,  those  prin- 
ces of  the  East,  reared  a  proud  column  of  fifty  feet,  ere 
the  branches  shot  forth  their  heavenward  cone.  With 
their  dark  verdure,  mingled  the  pale  and  beautiful 
eflilorescence  of  the  wild  poplar,  like  the  light  interlacing 
of  sculpture,  in  some  ancient  awe-inspiring  temple, 
while  thousands  of  birds  from  those  dark  cool  arches, 
poured  their  anthems  of  praise  to  the  Divine  Architect. 

The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  when  I  arrived  at 
the  morass,  the  bulwark  thrown  by  Nature  around  this 
little  city  of  the  desert  Alighting,  I  led  my  horse  over 
the  rude  bridges  of  logs,  which  surmounted  the  pools 
and  ravines,  until  our  footing  rested  upon  firm  earth. 
Soon,  an  expanse  of  arable  land  became  visible,  and 
wreaths  of  smoke  came  lightly  curling  through  the 
trees,  as  if  to  welcome  the  stranger.  Then,  a  cluster 
of  cottages  cheered  the  eye.  They  were  so  contiguous, 
that  the  blast  of  a  horn,  or  even  the  call  of  a  shrill 
voice,  might  convene  all  their  inhabitants.  To  the  cen- 
tral and  the  largest  building,  I  directed  my  steps.  Ap- 
proaching the  open  window,  I  heard  a  distinct  manly 
voice,  pronouncing  the  solentm  invocation, — "  By  thine 
agony,  and  bloody  sweat, — by  thy  cross  and  passion, — 
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by  thy  precious  death  and  burial, — by  thy  glorious  re- 
surrectioD  and  ascension, — and  by  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  The  response  arose,  fully  and  devoutly, 
in  the  deep  accents  of  manhood,  and  the  softer  tones  of 
the  mother  and  her  children. 

Standing  motionless,  that  I  might  not  disturb  the 
worshippers,  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  lay-reader.  He 
was  a  man  of  six  feet  in  height,  muscular  and  well  pro- 
portioned, with  a  head  beautifully  symmetrical,  urom 
whose  crown  time  had  begun  to  shred  the  luxuriance  of 
its  raven  locks.  Unconscious  of  the  presence  of  a 
stranger,  he  supposed  that  no  eye  regaixled  him,  save 
that  of  his  God.  Kneeling  around  him,  were  his 
"brethren  according  to  the  flesh,"  a  numerous  and  at- 
tentive congregation.  At  his  right  hand  was  the  Patri- 
arch— tali,  somewhat  emaciated,  yet  not  bowed  witii 
years,  his  white  hair  combed  smoothly  over  his  temples, 
and  slightly  curling  on  his  neck.  Gathered  near  him, 
were  his  children,  and  his  children's  children.  His 
blood  was  in  the  veins  of  almost  every  worshipper. 
Mingling  with  forms  that  evinced  the  ravages  of  time 
and  toil,  were  the  bright  locks  of  youth,  and  the  rosy 
brow  of  childhood,  bowed  low  in  supplication.  Even 
the  infant,  with  hushed  lip,  regarded  a  scene  where  was 
no  wandering  glance.  Involuntarily,  my  heart  said, — 
"  Shall  not  tkis  be  a  family  in  Heaven  ?"  In  the  closing 
asptrations,  "  O  Lamb  of  God !  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us!" — the  voice 
of  the  Paxriarch  was  heard,  with  strong  and  aflecting 
emphasis.  After  a  pause  of  silent  devotion,  all  arose 
from  their  knees,  and  I  entered  the  circle. 

"  I  am  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
come  to  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  ancient  Patriarch,  grasping  my  hand,  gazed  on 
me  with  intense  earnestness.  A  welcome,  such  as 
words  have  never  uttered,  was  written  on  his  brow. 

"Thirty-and-two  years  has  nay  dwelling  been  in  this 
forest.  Hitherto,  no  man  of  God  hath  visited  us. 
Praised  be  his  name,  who  hath  put  it  into  thy  heart,  to 
seek  out  these  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  Secluded 
as  we  are,  from  the  privilege  of  worshipping  God  in 
his  temple,  we  thus  assemble  every  Sabbath,  to  read  his 
holy  BcKtk,  and  to  pray  unto  him  in  the  words  of  our 
liturgy.  Thus  have  we  been  preserved  from  *  forgetting 
the  Lord  who  bought  us,  and  lightly  esteeming  the 
Bock  of  our  Salvation.* " 

The  exercises  of  that  day  are  indelibly  engraven  on 
mj  memory.  Are  they  not  written  in  the  record  of  the 
Most  Hi^h  ?  Surely  a  blessing  entered  into  my  own 
soul,  as  I  beheld  the  faith,  and  strengthened  the  hope 
of  those  true-hearted  and  devout  disciples.  Like  him, 
whose  slumbers  at  Bethel  were  visited  by  the  white- 
winged  company  of  heaven,  I  was  constrained  to  say» — 
"Siuelv  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not." 

At  the  request  of  the  Patriarch,  I  administered  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.  It  was  received  with  affecting 
demonstrations  of  solenmity  and  gratitude.  The  sacred 
services  were  protracted  until  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Still  they  seemed  reluctant  to  depart.  It  was  to  them 
a  high  and  rare  festival.  When  about  to  separate,  the 
venerable  Patriarch  introduced  me  to  all  his  posterity. 
Each  seemed  anxious  to  press  my  hand ;  and  even  the 
children  expres^,  by  aflectionate  glances,  their  rever- 
ence and  love  for  him  who  ministered  at  the  altar  of  God. 
"The  Almighty,"  said  the  ancient  man, "  hath  smiled 
on  these  babes,  bom  in  the  desert.  I  came  hither  with 
mv  SODS  and  their  companions,  and  their  blessed  mother, 
who  hath  gone  to  rest.  God  hath  given  us  families  as 
a  flock.  We  cam  our  bread  with  toil  and  in  patience. 
For  the  intervals  of  labor  we  have  a  school,  where  our 
little  ones  gain  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Our  only 
books  of  instmction,  are  the  bible  and  prayer-book.** 

At  a  signal  they  rose  and  sang,  when  about  departing 
to  their  separate  abodes, — "Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est, and  on  earth,  peace,  and  good  will  towards  men.' 
Never,  by  the  pomp  of  measured  melody,  was  my  spirit 
so  stirced  within  me,  as  when  that  rustic,  yet  tuneful 
choir,  surrounding  the  white-haired  father  of  them  all, 


breathed  out  in  their  forest  sanctuary,  "Thou,  that 
takest  away  the  sins  of  the  icorW,  have  mercy  upon  iw." 

The  following  morning,  I  called  on  every  family,  and 
was  delighted  with  the  domestic  order,  economy,  and 
concord,  that  prevailed.  Careful  improvement  of  time, 
and  moderated  desires,  seemed  uniformly  to  produce 
among  them,  the  fruits  of  a  blameless  life  and  conver* 
sation.  They  conducted  me  to  iheir  scliool.  Its  teacher 
was  a  grand-daughter  of  the  lay-reader.  She  possessed 
a  sweet  countenance,  and  gentle  manners,  and  with 
characteristic  simplicity,  employed  herself  at  tlie  spin- 
ning-wheel, when  not  absorbed  in  the  labors  of  instruc- 
tion. Most  of  her  pupils  retxd  intelligibly,  and  replied 
with  readiness  to  questions  from  Scripture  History. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  were  well  exemplified  by  the 
elder  ones ;  but  those  works  of  science,  with  which  our 
libraries  are  so  lavishly  supplied,  had  not  found  their 
way  to  this  retreat.  But  among  the  learners  was  visi- 
ble, what  does  not  always  distinfijuish  better  endowed 
seminaries;  docility,  subordination,  and  profoimd  at- 
tention to  every  precept  and  illustration.  Habits  of 
application  and  a  desire  for  knowledge  were  infused  into 
all.  So  trained  up  were  they  in  industry,  that  even  the 
boys,  in  the  intervals  of  their  lessons,  were  busily  en- 
gaged m  the  knitting  of  stockings  for  winter.  To  the 
simple  monitions  which  I  addressed  to  them,  they  re- 
verently listened ;  and  ere  they  received  the  parting 
blessing,  rose,  and  repeated  a  few  passages  from  the 
inspired  volume,  and  lifted  up  their  accordant  voices, 
chanting,  "blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he 
hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people." 

Whatever  I  beheld  in  this  singular  spot,  served  to 
awaken  curiosity,  or  to  interest  feeling.  All  my  inqui- 
ries were  satisfied  with  the  utmost  frankness  Evi- 
dently, there  was  nothing  which  required  concealment. 
The  heartless  theories  of  fashion,  with  their  subterfu- 
ges and  vices,  had  not  penetrated  to  this  hermetically 
sealed  abode.  The  Patriarch,  at  his  entrance  upon  his 
territory,  had  divided  it  into  six  equal  portions,  reserv- 
ing one  for  himself,  and  bestowing  another  on  each  of 
his  five  sons.  As  the  children  of  the  colony  advanced 
to  maturity,  they,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  contract- 
ed marriages  among  each  other,  striking  root,  like  the 
branches  of  the  banian,  around  their  parent  tree.  The 
domicile  of  every  family  was  originally  a  rude  cabin  of 
logs,  serving  simply  the  purpose  of  shelter.  In  front  of 
this,  a  house  of  larger  dimensions  was  commenced,  and 
so  constructed,  that  the  ancient  abode  might  become 
the  kitchen,  when  the  whole  was  completed.  To  the 
occupation  of  building  they  attended  as  they  were  able 
to  command  time  and  materials.  "  We  keep  it,"  said 
one  of  the  colonists,  "  for  handy-work^  when  there  is  no 
farming,  or  turpentine-gathering,  or  tar-rriaking."  Se- 
veral abodes  were  at  that  time,  in  different  stages  of 
progress,  marking  the  links  of  gradiftion  between  the 
rude  cottage,  and  what  they  styled  the  "framed  house." 
When  finished,  though  devoid  of  architectural  elegance, 
they  exhibited  capabilities  of  comfort,  equal  to  the 
sober  expectations  of  a  primitive  people.  A  field  for 
corn,  and  a  garden  abounding  with  vegetables,  were 
appendages  to  each  habitation.  Cows  grazed  quietly 
around,  and  sheep  dotted  like  snow-flakes,  the  distant 
green  pastures.  The  softer  sex  participated  in  the  busi- 
ness of  horticulture,  and  when  necessary,  in  the  labors 
of  harvest,  thus  obtaining  that  vigor  and  muscular 
energy  which  distinguish  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  from 
their  effeminate  sisters  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Each  household  produced  or  manufactured  wiUiin  its 
own  domain,  most  of  the  materials  which  were  essen- 
tial to  its  comfort ;  and  for  such  articles  as  their  planta- 
tions could  not  supply,  or  their  ingenuity  construct,  the 
pitch-pine  was  their  medium  of  purchase.  When  the 
season  arrived  for  collecting  its  hidden  treasures,  an 
aperture  was  made  in  its  bark,  and  a  box  inserted,  into 
which  the  turpentine  continually  oozed.  Care  was 
required  to  preserve  this  orifice  free  from  the  induration 
of  glutinous  matter.  Thus,  it  must  be  frequently  re- 
opened, or  carried  gradually  upward  on  the  trunk  of  the 
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tree ;  sometimes,  to  such  a  height,  that  a  small  knife 
affixed  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  pole,  is  used  for  that 
purpose.  Large  trees  sustain  several  boxes  at  the  same 
time,  though  it  is  required  that  the  continuity  of  bark 
be  preserved,  or  the  tree,  thus  shedding  its  life-blood  at 
the  will  of  man,  must  perish.  Though  the  laborers  in 
this  department  are  exceedingly  industrious  and  vigi- 
lant, there  will  still  be  a  considerable  deposit  adhering 
to  the  body  of  the  tree.  These  portions,  called  "  tur- 
pentine facing**  are  carefully  separated,  and  laid  in  a 
cone-like  form,  until  they  attain  the  size  of  a  formida- 
ble mound.  This  is  covered  with  earth,  and  when  the 
cool  season  commences,  is  ignited  ;  and  the  liquid  tar, 
flowing  into  a  reservoir  prepared  for  it,  readily  obtains 
a  market  among  the  dealers  in  naval  stores. 

Shall  I  be  forgiven  for  such  minuteness  of  detail  ? 
So  strongly  did  this  simple  and  intei'csting  people  excite 
my  affectionate  solicitude,  that  not  even  their  slightest 
concerns  seemed  unworthy  of  attention.  By  merchants 
of  the  distant  town,  who  were  in  habits  of  traffic  with 
them,  I  was  afterwards  informed  that  tliey  were  dis- 
tinguished for  integrity  and  uprightness,  and  that  the 
simple  affirmation  of  these  "Bible  and  Liturgy  men,"  as 
they  were  styled,  possessed  the  sacredness  of  an  oath. 
The  lay-reader  remarked  to  me,  that  he  had  never 
known  among  his  people,  a  single  instance  of  either 
intemperance  or  profanity. 

"  Our  young  men  have  no  temptations,  and  the  old 
set  an  uniformly  sober  example.  Still,  I  cannot  but 
think  our  freedom  from  vice  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  sense 
of  religious  obligation,  cherished  by  6od*s  blessing  upon 
our  humble  worsliip." 

"  Are  there  no  quarrels  or  strifes  among  you  ?'* 

**  For  what  should  we  contend  ?  We  nave  no  pros- 
pect of  wealth,  nor  motive  of  ambition.  We  are  too 
busy  to  dispute  about  words.  Are  not  these  the 
sources  of  most  of  the  'wars  and  fightings*  among  man- 
kind ?  Beside,  we  are  all  of  one  blood.  Seldom  does 
any  variance  arise,  which  the  force  of  brotherhood  may 
not  Quell.  Strict  obedience  is  early  taught  in  families. 
Chilaren  who  learn  thoroughly  the  Bible-lesson  to  obey 
and  honor  their  parents,  are  not  apt  to  be  contentious 
in  society,  or  irreverent  to  their  Father  in  Heaven. 
Laws  so  simple  would  be  inefficient  in  a  mixed  and  tur- 
bulent community.  Neither  could  they  be  efiectual 
here,  without  the  aid  of  that  gospel  which  speaketh 
peace,  and  prayer  for  his  assistance,  who  *  turneth  the 
nearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.' " 

Is  it  surprising  that  I  should  take  my  leavA,  with  an 
overflowing  heart,  of  the  pious  Patriarch  and  his  poste- 
rity 7 — that  I  should  earnestly  desire  anotlier  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  their  isolated  domain  ? 

Soon  after  this  period,  a  circumstance  took  place, 
which  they  numbered  among  the  most  interesting  eras 
of  their  history.  A  small  chapel  was  erected  in  the  vil- 
lage nearest  to  their  settlement.  Though  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles,  they  anticipated  its  completion 
with  deligliL  At  its  consecration  by  the  late  Bishop 
Ravenscroft,  as  many  of  the  colonists  as  found  it  possi- 
ble to  leave  home,  determined  to  be  present  Few  of 
the  younger  ones  had  ever  entered  a  building  set.  apart 
solely  for  the  worship  of  God  ;  and  the  days  were  anx- 
iously counted,  until  they  should  receive  perniission  to 
tread  his  courts. 

The  appointed  period  arrived.  Just  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sacred  services  of  dedication,  a  pro- 
cession of  singular  aspect  was  seen  to  wind  along  amid 
interposing  shades.  It  consisted  of  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  every  age,  clad  in  a  primitive  style, 
and  advancing  with  solemn  order.  I  recognized  my 
hermit  friends,  and  hastened  onward  to  meet  them. 
Scarcely  could  the  ancient  Jews,  when  from  distant  re- 
gions tney  made  pilgrimage  to  their  glorious  hill  of 
Zion,  have  testified  more  touching  emotion,  than  these 
euileless  worshippers,  in  passing  the  threshold  of  this 
humble  temple  to  Jehovah.  When  the  sweet  tones  of 
a  small  organ,  mingling  witli  the  voices  of  a  select 
choir,  gave  "glory  to  the  Fatlicr,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 


Holy  Ghost,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,"  the  young  children  of 
the  forest  started  from  their  seats  in  wondering  joy, 
while  the  changing  color,  or  quivering  lip  of  the  elders, 
evinced  that  the  hallowed  music  awoke  the  cherished 
echoes  of  memory. 

But  with  what  breathless  attention  did  they  hang  oti 
every  word  of  Bishop  Ravenscroft,  as  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar combination  of  zeal  and  tenderness,  he  illustBRted 
the  inspired  passage  which  he  had  chosen,  or  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  strong  and  stormy  eloquence  broke  up 
the  fountains  of  the  soul!  Listening  and  weeping,  they 
gathered  up  the  manna,  which  an  audience  satiated 
witli  tlie  bread  of  heaven,  and  prodigal  of  angels*  food, 
might  have  suffered  to  perish.  With  the  hoary  Patri- 
arch, a  throng  of  his  descendants,  who  had  been  duly 
prepared  for  that  holy  vow  and  profession,  knelt  around 
the  altar,  in  commemoration  of  their  crucified  Re- 
deemer. 

At  the  close  of  the  communion  service,  when  about 
to  depart  to  his  home,  the  white-haired  man  drew  near 
to  the  Bishop.  Gratitude  for  the  high  privileges  in 
which  he  had  participated ;  reverence  for  the  father  in 
God,  whom  he  had  that  day  for  the  first  time  beheld ; 
conviction  that  his  a^d  eyes  could  but  a  little  longer 
look  on  the  things  of  time;  consciousness  that  he  might 
scarcely  expect  a^in  to  stand  amid  these  his  children, 
to  "  behold  the  fair  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire 
in  his  temple,"  overwhelmed  his  spirit.  Pressing  the 
hand  of  the  Bishop,  and  raising  his  eyes  heavenward, 
he  said, — "Lord  !  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation." 

Bishop  Ravenscroft  fixed  on  him  one  of  thoae  pier- 
cing glances  which  seemed  to  read  the  soul ;  and  then 
tears,  like  large  rain-drops  stood  upon  his  cheeks.  Re- 
covering from  his  emotion,  he  pronounced,  with  afiec- 
tionate  dignity,  the  benediction,  "  the  Lord  bless  thee 
and  keep  thee  ;  the  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee ;  the  Lord  lift  up  his 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace." 

The  Patriarch,  bowing  down  a  head,  heavy  with 
the  snows  of  more  than  fourscore  winters,  breathed  a 
thanksgiving  to  God,  and  turned  homeward,  followed 
by  all  his  kindred.  Summer  had  glided  away  ere  it 
was  in  my  power  again  to  visit  the  "  lodge  in  the  wil- 
derness." As  I  was  taking  in  the  autumn  twilight  my 
lonely  walk  for  meditation,  a  boy  of  rustic  appearance, 
approaching  with  hasty  steps,  accosted  me. 

"  Our  white-haired  father,  the  father  of  us  all,  lies 
stretched  upon  his  bed.  He  takes  no  bread  or  water,  and 
he  asks  for  you.    Man  of  God,  will  you  come  to  hun  ?" 

Scarcely  had  I  signified  assent,  ere  he  vanished. 
With  the  light  of  the  early  morning,  I  commenced  my 
journey.  Autumn  had  infused  dullness  into  the  atmos- 
phere, and  somewhat  of  tender  melancholy  into  the 
heart.  •  Nature  seems  to  regard  with  sadness  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  glories  of  summer,  and  to  robe  herself 
as  if  for  humiliation. 

As  the  sun  increased  in  power,  more  of  chceriVil- 
ness  overspread  the  landscape.  The  pines  were  busily 
disseminating  their  winged  seeds.  Like  insects,  with  a 
floating  motion,  they  spread  around  for  miles.  Large 
droves  of  swine  made  their  repast  upon  this  half  ethe- 
real food.  How  mindful  is  Nature  of  even  her  humblest 
pensioners ! 

As  I  approached  the  cluster  of  cottages,  which  now 
assumed  tne  appearance  of  a  village,  the  eldest  son  ad- 
vanced to  meet  me.  His  head  declined  like  one  strug- 
gling with  a  grief  which  he  would  fain  subdue.  Taking 
my  hand  in  lx»th  of  his,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips.  Neither 
of  us  spoke  a  word.  It  was  written  cleariy  on  his  coun- 
tenance, "  Come  quickly,  ere  he  die." 

Together  we  entered  the  apartment  of  the  good  Pa- 
triarch. One  glance  convinced  me  that  he  was  not 
long  to  be  of  our  company.  EUs  posterity  were  gather- 
ed around  him  in  sorrow ; 

"  For  droopinff,— sickeninff,— Oying,  they  be^n, 
Whom  they  ador'd  as  Ood,  to  mourn  as  man.** 
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He  was  fearfully  emaciated,  but  ajB  I  «pake  of  the 
Sariour,  who  "went  not  up  to  joy,  until  he  first  suffered 
pain,*'  his  brow  again  lighted  with  the  calmness  of  one, 
whose  "  way  to  eternal  joy  was  to  suffer  with  Christ, 
whose  door  to  eternal  life  gladly  to  die  with  him." 

Greatly  comforted  by  prayer,  he  desired  that  the 
holy  communion  might  be  once  more  administered  to 
him,  and  his  children.  There  was  a  separation  around 
his  bed.  Those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  partake, 
with  him,  drew  near,  and  knelt  around  the  dying. 
Fixing  his  eye  on  the  others,  he  said,  with  an  energy  of 
tone  which  we  thought  had  forsaken  him, — "  Will  ye 
thu  he  dividedy  ai  the  last  da^?**  A  burst  of  wailing  grief 
was  the  re|)ly. 

Never  will  that  scene  be  eflaced  from  my  remem- 
brance: the  expressive  fealures,  and  thrilling  responses 
of  the  Patriarch,  into  whose  expiring  body  the  soul  re- 
turned with  power,  that  it  might  leave  this  last  testi- 
mony of  faith  and  hope  to  those  whom  he  loved,  are 
among  the  unlading  imagery  of  my  existence.  The  spi- 
rit seemed  to  rekindle  more  and  more,  in  its  last  linger- 
ings  around  the  threshold  of  time.  In  a  tone,  whose 
d^umess  and  emphasis  surprised  us,  the  depeurtinff  saint 
breathed  forth  a  blessing  on  those  who  surrounded  him, 
^  in  the  name  of  that  God,  whose  peace  passeth  all 
understanding." 

There  was  an  interval,  during  which  he  seemed  to 
dumber.  Whispers  of  hope  were  heard  around  his 
couch,  that  he  miglit  wake  and  be  refreshed.  At  length, 
his  eyes  slowly  unclosed.  They  were  glazed  and  deeply 
sunken  in  their  sockets.  Their  glance  was  lon^  and 
kind  upon  those  who  hung  over  his  pillow.  His  lips 
moved,  but  not  audibly.  Bowing  my  ear  more  closely, 
I  found  that  he  was  speaking  of  Him  who  is  the  "re- 
surrection and  the  lite."  A  slight  shuddering  passed 
over  his  frame,  and  he  was  at  rest,  for  ever. 

A  voice  of  weeping  arose  from  among  the  children, 
who  had  been  summoned  to  the  bed  of  death.  Ere  I 
had  attempted  consolation,  the  lay-reader  with  an  un- 
ialtering  tone  pronounced,  "  the  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away:  bletaed  be  tke  nmne  qf  the  Lord," 

Deep  silence  ensued.  It  seemed  as  if  every  heart 
was  installing  him  who  spake,  in  the  place  of  the  father 
and  the  governor  who  had  departed.  It  was  a  sponta- 
neous acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
which  no  politician  could  condemn.  He  stood  among 
them,  in  the  simple  majesty  of  his  birthright,  a  ruler 
and  priest  to  guide  his  people  in  the  way  everlasting. 
It  was  as  if  the  mantle  of  an  arisen  prophet  had  de- 
scended upon  him,  as  if  those  ashen  lips  had  broken 
the  seal  of  death  to  utter  "  behold  mv  servant  whom  I 
have  chosen."  Every  eye  fixed  upon  him  its  expression 
of  fealty  and  love.  Grradually  the  families  retirea  to  their 
respecuve  habitations.  Each  individual  paused  at  the 
pillow  of  the  Patriarch,  to  take  a  silent  farewell ;  and 
some  of  the  little  ones  climbed  up  to  kiss  the  marble  face. 
I  was  lefl  alone  with  the  lay-reader,  and  with  the 
dead.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  scene  had  fled,  and  the 
feelings  of  a  sou  triumphed.  Past  years  rushed  like  a 
tide  over  his  memory.  The  distant,  but  imdimmed  im- 
pressions of  infancy  and  childhood, — the  planting  of 
that  once  wild  waste, — the  chan^  of  those  years 
which  had  sprinkled  his  tempdes  with  gray  hairs, — all, 
with  their  sorrows  and  their  ioys.  came  back,  associa- 
ted with  the  lifeless  image  of  his  beloved  sire.  In  the 
bttteroess  of  bereavement,  he  covered  his  face,  and 
w^)t.  That  iron  frame  which  had  borne  the  hardening 
of  more  than  half  a  century,  shook,  like  the  breast  of  an 
in&nt,  when  it  sobbed  out  its  sorrows.  I  waited  until 
the  first  shock  of  grief  had  subsided.  Then,  passing 
my  arm  gently  within  his,  I  repeated,  "  I  heard  a  voice 
from  heaven  saying, — Write,  from  henceforth,  blessed 
are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the  Lord."  Instantly  raismg 
himself  upright,  he  responded  in  a  voice  whose  deep 
inflections  simk  into  my  soul,  "  Even  so,  saith  the  spu>it, 
lor  they  rest  fixun  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  fol- 
low than." 
I  remained  to  Attend  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 


Patriarch.  In  the  heart  of  their  territory  was  a  shady 
dell,  sacred  to  the  dead.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  neat 
enclosure,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  drooping 
branches  of  a  willow,  swept  the  grave  of  the  mother  of 
the  colony.  Near  her,  slumbered  her  youngest  son. 
Several  other  mounds  swelled  around  them,  most  of 
which,  by  their  small  size,  told  of  the  smitten  flowers 
of  infancy.  To  this  goodly  company,  we  bore  him,  who 
had  been  revered  as  the  father  and  exemplar  of  all. 
With  solemn  steps,  his  descendants,  two  and  two,  fol- 
lowed the  corpse.  I  heard  a  convulsixt;  and  suppressed 
breathing,  among  the  more  tender  of  the  train;  but 
when  the  burial  service  commenced,  all  was  hushed. 
And  never  have  I  more  fully  realised  its  surpassing 
pathos  and  power,  than  when  from  the  centre  of  that 
deep  solitude,  on  the  brink  of  that  waiting  grave,  it 
poured  forth  its  consolation. 

"  Man,  that  is  bom  of  woman,  hath  but  a  short  time 
to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  He  cometh  up  and  is  cut 
down  like  a  flower.  He  fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow, 
and  never  continueth  in  one  stay.  In  the  midst  of  life, 
we  are  in  death.  Of  whom  may  we  seek  succor  but  of 
thee.  Oh  Lord ! — who  for  our  sins  art  justly  displeased  ? 
Yet,  O  Lord  God  most  holy — O  God  most  mighty, — O 
holy  and  most  merciful  Saviour,  deliver  us  not  into  the 
bitter  pains  of  eternal  death.  Thou  know  est.  Lord,  the 
secrets  of  our  hearts,  shut  not  thy  most  merciful  ears  to 
our  prayers,  but  spare  us,  O  Lord  most  holy, — O  God 
most  mighty, — O  holy  and  merciful  Saviour, — suffer  us 
not,  at  our  loBt  hour,  for  any  pains  of  death  to  fall  from 
thee." 

Circumstances  compelled  me  to  leave  this  mourning 
community  immediately  afler  committing  the  dust  of 
their  pious  ancestor  to  the  earth.  They  accompanied 
me  to  some  distance  on  my  journey,  and  our  parting 
was  with  mutual  tears.  Turning  to  view  them,  as  their 
forms  mingled  with  the  dark  green  of  the  forest,  I  heard 
the  faint  echo  of  a  clear  voice.  It  was  the  lay-reader, 
speaking  of  the  hope  of  the  resurrection :  "  If  we  be- 
lieve that  Christ  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also^ 
that  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  him." 

Full  of  thought,  I  pursued  my  homeward  way.  I 
inquired,  is  Devotion  never  encumbered,  or  impeded  by 
the  splendor  that  surrounds  her?  Amid  the  lofty  cathe- 
dral,— the  throng  of  rich-stoled  worshippers, — the  melo- 
dy of  the  solemn  organ,— does  that  incense  never  spend 
itself  upon  the  earth,  that  should  rise  to  heaven  r  On 
the  very  beauty  and  glory  of  its  ordinances,  may  not 
the  spirit  proudly  rest,  and  ^  no  more  forth  to  the  work 
of  benevolence,  nor  spread  its  wing  at  the  call  of  faith? 

Yet  surely,  there  ia  a  redity  in  religion,  though  man 
may  foolishly  cheat  himself  with  the  shadow.  Here  I 
have  beheld  it  in  simplicity,  disrobed  of  "  all  pomp  and 
circumstance,"  yet  with  power  to  soothe  the  paissions 
into  harmony,  to  maintain  the  virtues  in  daily  and  vi- 
gorous exercise,  and  to  give  victory  to  the  soul,  when 
death  vanquishes  the  bmiy.  So,  I  took  the  lesson  to 
my  heart,  and  when  it  has  languished  or  grown  cold,  I 
have  warmed  it  by  the  remembrance  of  the  ever-living 
faith,  of  those  "few  sheep  in  the  wilderness." 


HnBMORT  AND  HOPB. 

The  following  beautiful  apologue,  copied  from  the  New  York 
Mirror,  is  from  the  peo  of  J.  K.  Paulding.  We  hope  often  to 
enrich  our  pages  with  his  productions.  His  style  is  a  model  of 
simplicity,  vigor  and  eaae,  which  we  should  like  to  see  more 
generally  imitated  by  our  Literary  writers. 

Hops  is  the  leadiBg-string  of  youth— memory  the  staff 
of  age.  Yet  for  a  long  time  they  were  at  variance,  and 
scarcely  ever  associated  together.  Memory  was  almost 
always  grave,  nay  sad  and  melancholy.  She  deliffhted  in 
silence  and  repose,  amid  rocks  and  waterfalls ;  and  when- 
ever she  raised  her  eyes  from  the  ground  it  was  only  to 
look  back  over  her  shoulder.  Hope  was  a  smiling,  dan- 
cing, rosy  boy,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  look  upon  him  without  being  inspired  by  his  gay 
and  sprightly  Duoyancy.    Wherever  he  went  he  diffused 
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around  him  gladncsa  and  joy;  the  eyeu  of  the  yoang  spar- 
kled brighter  than  ever  at  his  approach;  old  i^e  as  it  cast 
its  diiq.  glances  at  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  seemed  inspir- 
ed with  ueiv  vigor;  the  flowers  looked  more  gay,  the  grass 
more  green,  the  birds  sune  more  cheerily,  and  all  nature 
seemed  to  »ympathlze  in  his  gladness.  Memory  was  of 
mortal  birth,  but  Hope  partook  of  immortality. 

One  day  they  chaiiced  to  meet,  and  Memory  reproached 
Hope  with  biMng  a  deceiver.  She  charged  him  with  de- 
luding mankind  with  viiiionary ,  iuioracticable  schemes,  and 
exciting  expectations  that  only  led  to  disappointment  and 
regret;  with  being  the  ignis  falutu  of  youth,  and  the 
scoui^e  of  old  age.  But  Hope  cast  back  upon  her  the 
charge  of  deceit,  an»l  maintained  that  the  pictures  of  the 
past  were  as  much  exaggerated  by  Memory,  as  were  tbc 
anticipations  of  Hope.  He  declared  that  she  looked  at 
objects  at  a  great  distance  in  the  past,  he  in  the  future,  and 
that  this  distance  magnified  every  thing.  "  Let  us  make 
the  circuit  of  the  world,*'  said  he,  "and  try  the  expcri- 
nent."  Memory  consented,  reluctantly,  and  they  went 
their  way  together.  ' 

The  first  person  they  met  was  a  schoolboy,  lounging  la- 
zily aloii(^,  and  stopping  every  moment  to  gaze  around,  as 
if  unwilling  to  proceed  on  his  way.  By  and  by  he  sat 
down  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Whither  so/tw/,  my  good  lad.^*'  asked  Hope,jeeringIy. 

**  I  am  going  to  school,"  replied  the  lad,  "  to  study,  when 
I  had  rather  a  thousand  times  be  at  play  ;  and  sit  on  a  bench 
with  a  book  in  my  hand  while  I  lung  to  be  s|K)rting  in  the 
fields.  But  never  mind,  I  shall  be  a  man  soon,  and  then  I 
shall  be  free  as  the  air."  Saying  this,  he  skipped  away 
merriljr*  in  the  hope  of  soon  bein^  a  man. 

"  It  is  thus  yoQ  play  upon  the  inexperience  of  youth," 
•aid  Memory,  reproachfully. 

Passing  onwara,  they  met  a  beautiful  girl,  pacing  slow 
and  melancholy  behind  a  party  of  ^ay  young  men  and 
maidens,  who  walked  arm  in  arm  with  each  other,  and 
were  flirting  and  exchanging  all  those  little  harmless  cour- 
tesies, which  nature  prompts  on  such  occasions.  They 
were  all  gaily  dressed  in  silks  and  ribbons  ;  but  the  little 
girl  had  on  a  simple  frock,  a  homely  apron,  and  clumsy 
thick- soled  shoes. 

"  Why  don't  you  join  yonder  group,"  asked  Hope, "  and 
partake  in  their  gaiety,  my  pretty  little  girl?" 

'*  Alas !"  replied  she,  "  they  take  no  notice  of  me.  They 
call  me  a  child.  But  I  shall  soon  be  a  woman,  and  then  I 
shall  be  so  happy  !*'  Inspired  by  this  hone,  she  quickened 
her  pace,  and  soon  was  seen  dancing  along  merrily  with 
Uie  rest. 

In  this  manner  they  wended  their  way,  from  natioo  to 
nation,  and  cliiue  to  clime,  until  they  had  made  the  circuit 
of  the  universe.  Wherever  they  came,  they  found  the 
human  race,  which  at  this  time  was  all  young— it  being:  not 
many  years  since  the  first  creation  of  mankind — repining 
at  the  present,  and  looking  forward  to  a  riper  age  for  hap- 
piness.  All  anticipated  some  future  good,  and  Memory 
had  scarce  any  thing  to  do  but  cast  looks  of  reproach  at  her 
young  companion.  *'  Let  us  return  home,"  said  she,  "  to 
that  delightful  spot  where  I  first  drew  my  breath.  I  long 
to  repose  among  its  beautiful  bowers ;  to  listen  to  the  brooks 
that  murmured  a  thousand  times  more  musically;  to  the 
birds  that  sung  a  thousand  times  sweeter ;  and  to  the  echoes 
that  were  softer  than  any  I  have  since  heard.  Ah  !  there 
is  nothing  on  earth  so  enchanting  as  the  scenes  of  my  ear- 
liest youth." 

Hope  indulged  himself  in  a  sly,  significant  smile,  and 
they  proceeded  on  their  return  home.  As  they  journeyed 
but  slowly,  many  rears  elapsed  ere  they  approached  the 
spot  whence  they  had  departed.  It  so  happened  one  day 
they  met  an  old  man,  bending  under  the  weight  of  years, 
and  walking  with  trembling  stejM,  leaning  on  his  staff". 
Memory  at  once  recognized  him  as  the  youth  they  had  seen 
going  to  school,  on  their  first  outset  in  the  tour  of  the  world. 
As  they  came  nearer,  the  old  man  reclined  on  his  staff,  and 
looking  at  Hope,  who,  being  immortal,  was  still  a  blithe 
youngl»oy,  sighed  as  if  his  heart  was  breaking. 

"  What  aileth  thee,  old  man  ?"  asked  the  youth. 

«*  What  aileth  me,"  he  replied,  in  a  feeble,  faltering 
voice—"  What  should  ail  mc,  but  old  age.  I  have  outliv- 
ed my  health  and  strength ;  I  have  survived  all  that  was 
near  and  dear;  I  have  seen  all  I  loved,  or  that  loved  me, 
struck  down  to  the  earth  like  dead  leaves  in  autumn,  and 
now  I  stand  like  an  old  tree  withering  alone  in  the  world, 
without  roots,  without  branches  and  without  verdure.  I 
have  only  just  enough  of  sensation  to  know  that  I  am  mi- 
serable, and  the  recollection  of  the  happiness  of  my  youth- 


ful days,  when  careless  and  full  of  blissful  anticipatioot,  I 
was  a  laughing,  merry  boy,  only  adds  to  the  miseries  I 
now  endure." 

«  Behold !"  said  Memory,  ■'  the  consequence  of  thy  de- 
ceptions,"  and  she  looked  reproachfully  at  her  companion. 

•*  Behold  !"  replied  Hope,  "  the  deception  practised  bv 
thyself.  Thou  per^uadest  him  that  he  was  happy  in  his 
youth.  Dost  thou  remember  the  boy  we  met  when  we  first 
set  out  together,  who  was  weeping  on  his  way  to  school, 
and  sighing  to  be  a  man.^" 

Memory  cast  down  her  eyes  and  was  silent. 

A  little  way  onward,  they  came  to  a  miserable  cottage, 
at  Ihe  door  of  which  was  an  aged  woman,  meanly  clad,  and 
shaking  with  pahiy.  She  sat  all  alcme,  her  head  resting 
on  her  bosom,  and  as  the  pair  approached,  rainly  tried  to 
raise  it  up  to  look  at  them. 

*<  Good-morrow,  old  lady — and  all  happineM  to  you," 
cried  Hope,  gaily,  and  the  old  woman  thought  it  was  a 
long  time  since  she  had  heard  such  a  cheering  salutation. 

"Happiness!"  said  she,  in  a  voice  that  quivered  with 
weakness  and  infirmity.  "  Happiness  !  I  have  DOt  known 
it  since  I  was  a  little  girl,  without  care  or  sorrow.  O,  I 
remember  those  delightful  days,  when  I  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  present  moment,  nor  cared  for  the  future  or  the  past. 
When  I  laughed  and  played  and  sung,  from  morning  till 
ni«;ht,  and  envied  no  one,  or  wished  to  be  any  otkcr  than  I 
was.  But  those  happy  times  are  past,  never  to  return.  O,  if 
I  could  only  once  more  return  to  the  days  of  my  childhood !" 

The  old  woman  sunk  back  on  her  seat,  and  the  tears 
flowed  from  her  hollow  eves. 

Memory  again  reproached  her  companion,  hut  he  only 
asked  her  if  she  recollected  ^e  little  girl  they  had  met  a 
long  time  ago,  who  was  so  miserable  because  she  was  so 
young.'  Memory  knew  it  well  enough,  and  said  not  ano- 
ther word. 

They  now  approached  their  home,  and  Memory  was  on 
tiptoe  with  the  thought  of  once  more  enjoying  the  onequal- 
led  beauties  of  those  scenes  from  which  she  had  been  so 
long  separated.  But,  some  how  or  other,  it  seemed  they 
were  sadly  changed.  Neither  the  grass  was  so  green,  the 
flowers  so  sweet  and  lovely,  nor  did  the  brooks  murmur, 
the  echoes  answer,  or  the  birds  sing  half  so  enchantingly, 
as  she  remembered  them  in  long  time  pa«t. 

"  Alas !"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  changed  is  erery  thing! 
I  alone  am  the  same." 

"  Every  thing  is  the  same,  and  thou  alpne  art  changed," 
answered  Hope,  "  Thou  hast  deceived  thyself  in  the  past 
just  as  much  as  I  deceive  others  in  the  future." 

"  What  is  it  you  are  disputing  about .'"  asked  an  old  man, 
whom  they  had  not  observed  before,  though  he  was  stand- 
ing close  by  them.  "  I  have  lived  almost  four- score  and 
ten  years,  and  my  experience  may  perhaps  enable  me  to 
decide  between  you.'* 

Thev  told  him  the  occasion  of  their  disagreement,  and 
related  the  history  of  their  journey  round  the  earth. 
The  old  man  smiled,  and  for  a  few  moments  sat  buried  in 
thought.     He  then  said  tu  them : 

"  I,  too,  have  lived  to  see  all  the  hopes  of  my  yonth  turn 
into  shadows,  clouds  and  darkness,  and  vanish  into  nothing. 
I,  too,  have  survived  my  fortune,  my  friends,  my  children 
—the  hilarity  of  youth  and  the  blessing  of  health." 

"  And  dost  thou  not  despair.'"  said  Memory. 

"  No,  I  have  still  one  hope  left  me." 

"And  what  is  that.'" 

"  The  hope  of  heaven !" 

Memory  turned  towards  Hope,  threw  herself  into  his 
arms,  which  opened  to  receive  her,  and  burst  into  tears, 
exclaiming^"  Forgive  me,  I  have  done  thee  injustice. 
Let  us  never  again  separate  from  each  other." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Hope,  and  they  continued 
for  ever  after  to  travel  together  hand  and  hand,  through  the 
world. 

tJ»  The  publisher  has  received  the  prospectus  of  the  "  S&utA- 
em  Magazine  J  or  Journal  of  Literature,  Jlrta  and  Seteneec,"  to 
be  published  at  Charleston,  S.  Carolina,  and  edited  by  James 
Haig.  This  work  "will  consist  entirely  of  original  matter  to 
prose  and  verse,  embracing  all  subjects  of  general  interest,  and 
exclusive  of  controversial  divinity  and  party  politics,  accompa- 
nied with  criticisms  upon  the  jn-oductions  of  the  day,  and  no- 
tices of  the  most  imporunt  passing  evenu."  It  Is  strongly  re- 
commended to  public  patronage  by  the  Literary  and  PhilosojAi- 
cal  Society  of  South  Carolina^— and  subscriptions  to  it  will  be 
cheerfully  received  at  the  oflice  of  the  "  Southern  Literary 
Messenger."    The  South  is  awakeniog !       ^^ 
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T.  1^.  WHITB,  PaiHTBR  AND  PROPRIETOR. 


FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 


TO  Tim  PUBLIC, 

AND  KSPKCIALLT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  favorable  reception  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Messenger  has  been  a  source  of  no  small  gratification. 
Letters  have  been  received  by  the  publisher  from  vari- 
ous quarters,  approving  the  plan  of  the  publication,  and 
strongly  commendatory  of  the  work-  The  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  the  south  for  support  of  a  substantial  kind, 
was  not  in  vain.  Already  enough  have  come  forward 
as  subscribers,  to  defray  the  necessary  expense  of  pub- 
lication; and  coniributions  to  the  columns  of  the  paper 
have  been  liberally  oflered  from  different  quarters.  The 
publisher  doubts  not  that  with  his  present  support,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  furnish  a  periodical  replete  with  mat* 
terof  an  acceptable  kind.  The  useful  and  agreeable — 
the  grave  and  gay — will  be  mingled  in  each  number,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  pleasing  variety,  and  enable  every  reader 
to  find  something  to  his  taste.  Thus  will  the  paper  be- 
come a  source  of  innocent  amusement,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  vehicle  of  valuable  information* 

That  such  a  paper  is  to  be  desired  in  the  southern  slates 
no  one  will  controvert,  and  all  must  be  sensible  that  an 
increase  of  public  patronage  will  furnish  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  having  what  is  wanted.  An  enlarged 
sufascriptioa  list  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  cater  in  the  literary  world  on  a  more  liberal 
scale;  and  the  extended  circulation  of  the  paper,  which 
would  be  a  consequence  of  that  subscription,  would  fur- 
nish a  yet  stronger  inducement  to  many  to  make  valua- 
ble oontribu«ions. 

The  publisher  also  makes  his  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  friendly  and  liberal  support  received  from 
various  gentlemen  residing  in  the  states  north  of  the  Po- 
tomae.  Many  in  thatquarter,  of  literary  and  professional 
distinction,  have  kindly  extended  their  patronage. 

Already  the  number  of  contributions  received,  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the 
publisher.  Still  he  would  earnestly  invite  the  gifted 
pens  of  the  country  to  repeat  their  favors,  and  unite  in 
extending  the  m fluekcb  or  literature. 

Letter  fhnom  Bbr«  IVirC  to  a  Lair  Student* 

The  countrymen  of  William  Wirt  hold  his  memory 
in  respect,  not  more  for  his  mental  powers  than  for  his 
pure  morality.  Every  thing  which  comes  to  light  in  re- 
gard to  him,  tends  to  show  that  his  character  has  not  been 
loo  highly  appreciated.  The  letter  which  occupies  a 
portion  of  this  number,  and  which  is  now  for  the  first 
lime  published,  exhibits  him  in  a  way  strongly  calculated 
to  arrest  attention.  A  young  gentleman  who  is  about 
to  leave  the  walls  of  a  university,  and  looks  to  the  law 
as  his  profession,  who  is  not  related  to  or  connected  with 
Mr.  Wirt,  nor  even  acquainted  with  him,  and  knows  him 
only  as  an  ornament  to  his  profession  and  his  country,  is 
induced  by  the  high  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of  his 
character,  and  the  great  confidence  that  might  be  reposed 
in  any  advice  that  he  would  give,  to  ask  at  his  hands  some 
uwtruction  as  to  the  course  of  study  best  to  be  pursued. 
Mr.  Wirt,  with  constant  occupation  even  at  ordinary  I 
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times,  is,  at  the  period  when  this  lettei*  is  received,  busily 
employed  in  preparing  for  the  supreme  court  of  the  con- 
fedcracy,  tlien  shortly  to  commence  its  session.  Yet 
notwitlist^nding  the  extent  of  his  engagements,  he 
hastily  prepares  a  long  letter  replete  with  advice,  and 
of  a  nature  to  excite  the  student  to  reach,  if  possible, 
the  very  pinnacle  of  his  profession.  What  can  be  bet- 
ter calculated  to  increase  our  esteem  for  those  who  have 
attained  the  highest  distinction  themselves,  than  to  see 
them  submit  to  personal  trouble  and  inconvenience,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  young  to  come  forward 
and  cope  with  them  ?  It  would  seem  as  if  there  wore 
some  tiling  in  the  profession  of  the  law  which  tends  to 
produce  such  liberality  of  feeling.  We  find  strong  evi- 
dence of  this,  if  we  look  to  the  course  of  the  two  men  who 
are  generally  regarded  as  at  the  head  of  the  Virginia  bar. 
How  utterly  destitute  nre  tliey  of  that  close  and  narrow 
feeling  which,  in  other  pursuits  of  life,  not  unfrequcntly 
leads  the  successful  man  to  depress  others  that  his  own 
advantages  may  with  greater  certainty  be  retained. 

A  few  remarks  will  now  be  made  upon  the  contents 
of  the  letter.  The  student,  says  Mr.  Wirt,  must  culti- 
vate most  assiduously  the  habits  of  reading,  observin<>" 
above  all  of  tliinking:  must  make  himself  a  master  in 
every  branch  of  the  science  that  belongs  to  the  prol'os- 
sion ;  acquire  a  mastery  of  his  own  language,  and  when 
he  comes  to  the  bar  speak  to  the  purpose  and  to  the 
iwint.  He  is  not  merely  to  make  himself  a  great  law- 
yer. General  science  must  not  be  overlooked.  History 
and  politics,  statistics  and  political  economy,  are  all  to 
receive  a  share  of  attention. 

Much  of  this  advice  may  well  be  followed  by  minds 
of  every  description,  but  some  portion  of  it  seems  better 
fitted  for  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order  than  for  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  come  to  the  bar.  Lord  Mms^ 
field  could  be  a  statesman  and  a  jurist,  an  orator  of  per- 
suasive eloquence  and  acute  reasoning,  and  a  judge 
**  whose  opinions  may  be  studied  as  models.**  And  Sir 
Wmiam  Janet  has  shown  that  it  was  possible  for  the  same 
Individual  to  be  a  most  extensive  linguist,  an  historian 
of  great  research,  a  person  of  information  upon  matters 
the  most  varied,  an  author  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose, 
and  a  writer  of  equal  elegance  upon  legal  and  miscella- 
neous subjects. 

But  these  were  men  whose  extraordinary  endowments 
have  caused  the  world  to  admire  their  strength  of  under- 
standing and  their  great  attainments.  Mr.  Wirt  seems 
to  think  it  best  to  open  a  field  the  whole  extent  of  which 
could  only  be  reached  by  such  minds  as  these,  and  ex- 
cite others  to  occupy  as  large  a  portion  of  it  as  practi- 
cable, by  inculcating  the  belierthat  "  to  unceasing  dili- 
gence there  is  scarcely  any  thing  impossible.** 

That  much  may  be  effected  by  labor  and  persever- 
ance, no  one  will  controvert.  Mr.  Butler  is  an  example. 
Ho  states,  in  his  reminiscences,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  what  he  did,  by  never  allowing  himself  to 
bo  unemployed  for  a  moment ;  rising  early ;  dividing 
his  time  systematically ;  and  abstaining  in  a  great  de- 
gree from  company  and  other  amusements.    Yet  while 
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the  student  is  exhorted  thus  to  persevere,  some  caution 
may  be  requisite  lest  his  time  be  lost  amid  the  variety 
of  subjects  that  are  laid  before  him  in  the  extensive 
course  which  Mr.  Wirt  has  prescribed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  student  of  law  will  fail  to 
attain  the  highest  point  in  his  profession,  unless  the 
principal  portion  of  his  time  be  given  to  that  profession. 
While  travelling  the  road  to  professional  distinction,  he 
may,  without  greatly  impeding  his  course,  for  the  lake 
of  variety,  occasionally  wander  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  provided  he  will  speedily  return  to  his  proper  track. 
But  if  he  open  to  himself  a  variety  of  paths,  walking 
alternately  in  them,  and  spending  in  one  as  much  time 
as  in  another,  he  will  find  that  he  can  never  travel  far 
in  any.  In  England  the  lawyer  commonly  devotes  him- 
self with  great  constancy  to  his  profession,  and  suffers 
his  attention  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  nothing  else.  In 
our  country,  and  especially  in  the  southern  slates,  more 
politicians  than  lawyers  are  to  be  found  at  the  bar. — 
Hence  the  English  lawyers  are  generally,  as  lawyers, 
more  able  and  more  learned  than  those  of  our  country. 
There,  as  well  as  here,  the  lawyer  who  devotes  a  large 
portion  of  his  life  to  politics,  will  become  less  fit  for  his 
peculiar  vocation. 

Lord  Brougham  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wirt,  but  he 
constitutes  no  exception  to  this  remark.  He  was,  it  is 
true,  at  the  same  time  an  extensive  practitioner  at  the 
bar,  and  a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  kept  pace  with  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  periodical  press.  The  wonder 
was  how  he  could  do  all  this  and  go  into  society  so 
much  as  he  did ;  how  he  could  do  it,  when  so  many 
able  men  found  the  profession  of  the  law  as  much  as 
they  could  master.  But  his  fellow  practitioners  could, 
to  some  extent,  solve  the  problem.  The  truth  was,  that 
Lord  Brougham  was  more  remarkable  as  an  ingenious 
advocate  than  as  an  able  lawyer,  and  made  a  much 
better  leader  of  the  opposition  than  he  has  since  made 
a  Lord  Chancellor.  There  are  many  abler  lawyers  now 
presiding  at  his  bar,  and  the  decrees  of  his  master  of 
the  rolls  are  more  respected  than  his  own. 

In  our  country  every  one  must,  to  some  extent,  be 
informed  on  the  subject  of  politics,  that  he  may  be  en- 
abled to  discharge  his  duty  as  a  citizen ;  and  history 
and  general  literature  should  certainly  receive  from  all 
a  due  share  of  attention.  But  if  the  student  of  law  re- 
member what  has.  oft  been  said  of  his  profession,  that 
the  studies  of  even  twenty  years  will  leave  much  behind 
that  is  yet  to  be  grappled  with  and  mastered,  he  will 
perceive  the  necessity,  if  he  desire  to  become  a  profound 
jurist,  of  making  all  genera]  studies  ancillary  and  sub- 
ordinate to  that  which  is  his  especial  object.  If  he 
would  know  to  what  extent  his  attention  may  be  di- 
vided, he  may  take  Mr.  Wirt  himself  as  an  example. 
In  him  extensive  legal  attainments  were  happily  blended 
with  general  knowledge ;  powers  of  argument  and  elo- 
quence were  well  combined ;  and  in  the  forcible  speaker 
was  seen  the  accomplished  gentleman.  His  good  taste 
and  sense  of  propriety  would  never  allow  him  to  de- 
scend to  that  low  personality  which  has  now  become  so 
common  a  fault  among  the  debaters  of  the  day. 

A  word  to  the  gentleman  who  forwarded  the  letter. 
His  reasons  for  transmitting  it  are  not  inserted,  because 
it  is  believed  that  no  relative  or  friend  of  Mr.  Wirt  can 
possibly  object  to  the  publication  of  such  a  letter.      C. 


Baltimore,  Dbcbmber  20,  1833. 

My  dear  tkr  : 

Your  letter,  dated  "  University  of ^  Decem- 
ber 12,"  was  received  on  yesterday  morning — and  al- 
though it  finds  me  extremely  busy  in  preparing  for  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  I  am  so  much 
pleased  with  its  spirit,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my- 
self to  let  it  pass  unanswered.    If^I  were  ever  so  well 
qualified  to  advise  you,  to  which  I  do  not  pretend,  but 
little  good  could  be  done  by  a  single  letter,  and  I  have 
not  time  for  more.    Knowing  nothing  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  your  mental  character,  I  can  give  no  advice 
adapted  to  your  peculiar  case.    I  am  persuaded  that 
education  may  be  so  directed  by  a  sagacious  and  skil- 
ful teacher,  as  to  prune  and  repress  those  faculties  of 
the  pupil  which  are  too  prone  to  luxuriance,  and  to 
train  and  invigorate  those  which  are  disproportionate- 
ly weak  or  slow ;  so  as  to  create  a  just  balance  among 
the  powers,  and  enable  the  mind  to  act  with  the  high- 
est effect  of  which  it  is  capable.    But  it  requires  a  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  student,  to  ascertain  the 
natural  condition  of  his  various  powers,  in  order  to  know 
which  requires  the  spur  and  which  the  rein.    In  some 
minds,  imagination  overpowers  and  smothers  all  the 
other  faculties:  in  others,  reason,  like  a  sturdy  oak, 
throws  all  the  rest  into  a  sickly  shade.    Some  men  have 
a  morbid  passion  for  the  study  of  poetry — others,  of 
mathematics,  &c  &c    All  this  may  be  corrected  by 
discipline,  so  far  as  it  may  be  judicious  to  correct  iL 
But  the  physician  must  understand  the  disease,  and 
become  acquainted  with  all  the  idiosyncracies  of  the 
patient,  before  he  can  prescribe.    I  have  no  advantage 
of  this  kind  with  regard  to  you  j  and  to  prescribe  by 
conjecture,  would  require  me  to  conjecture  every  pos- 
sible case  that  may  be  yours,  and  to  prescribe  for  each, 
which  would  call  for  a  ponderous  volume,  instead  of  a 
letter.    I  believe  that  in  all  sound  minds,  the  germ  of 
all  the  faculties  exists,  and  may,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, be  wooed  into  expansion :  but  they  exist,  natu- 
rally, in  different  degrees  of  health  and  strength,  and 
as  this  matter  is  generally  left  to  the  impulses  of  na- 
ture in  each  individual,  the  healthiest  and  strongest 
germs  get  the  start — give  impulse  and  direction  to  the 
efforts  of  each  mind — stamp  its  character  and  shape  ite 
destiny.    As  education,  therefore,  now  stands  among 
us,  each  man  must  be  his  own  preceptor  in  this  res- 
pect, and  by  turning  in  his  eyes  upon  himself,  and  des- 
crying the  comparative  action  of  his  own  powers,  dis- 
cover which  of  them  requires  more  tone — which,  if 
any,  less.    We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  make 
an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  the  fa- 
culties, and  thus  commit  the  sad  mistake  of  cultivating 
the  showy  at  the  expense  of  the  solid.    With  these 
preliminary  remarks,  by  way  of  explaining  why  I  can- 
not be  more  particular  in  regard  to  your  case,  permit 
me,  instead  of  chalking  out  a  course  of  study  by  fur- 
nishing you  with  lists  of  books  and  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  read,  (and  no  list  of  books  and  course 
of  study  would  be  equally  proper  for  all  minds,)  to 
dose  this  letter  with  a  few  general  remarks. 

If  your  spirit  be  as  stout  and  pure  as  your  letter  in- 
dicates, you  require  little  advice  beyond  that  which 
you  will  find  within  the  walls  of  your  University.  A 
bravo  and  pure  spirit  is  more  than  **ha^  the  ftoMic,**  not 
only  in  preparing  for  life,  but  in  all  its  conflicts.    Take 
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UfoT  grmUed,  thai  there  is  no  exetUence  wUhoat  great  Uh 
btr.  No  mere  aspirations  for  eminence,  however  ar- 
dent, will  do  the  business.  Wishing,  and  sighing,  and 
imagining,  and  dreaming  of  greatness,  will  never  make 
yoQ  great.  If  you  would  get  to  the  mountain's  top  on 
which  the  temple  of  fame  stands,  it  will  not  do  to  stand 
stiUf  looking  admiring,  and  wishing  you  were  there. 
You  must  gird  up  your  loins,  and  go  to  work  with  all 
the  indomitable  energy  of  Hannibal  sealing  the  Alps. 
Laborious  study,  and  diligent  observation  of  the  world, 
are  both  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  eminence. 
By  the  former,  you  must  make  yourself  master  of  al) 
that  is  known  of  science  and  letters ;  by  the  latter, 
you  must  know  nunij  at  large,  and  particularly  the 
character  and  genius  of  your  own  countrymen.  You 
must  cultivate  assiduously  the  habits  of  readingf  think- 
ing, and  observing.  Understand  your  own  language 
grammatically,  oritically,  thoroughly :  learn  its  origin, 
or  rather  its  various  origins,  which  you  may  learn  from 
JuiinaonVi  and  Webster's  prefaces  to  their  large  diction- 
ari^.  Learn  all  that  is  delicate  and  beautiful,  as  well 
as  strong,  in  the  language,  and  master  all  its  stores  of 
opulence.  You  will  find  a  rich  mine  of  instruction  in 
the  splendid  language  of  Burke.  His  diction  is  fre- 
quently magnificent ;  sometimes  too  gorgeous,  I  think, 
fiv  achaste  and  correct  taste ;  but  he  will  show  you  all 
the  wealth  of  your  language.  You  must,  by  ardent 
study  and  practice,  acquire  for.  yourself  a  mastery  of 
the  language,  and  be  able  both  u>  speak  and  to  write 
it,  promptly,  easily,  elegantly,  and  with  that  variety  of 
style  which  different  subjects,  different  hearers,  and 
difierent  readers  are  continually  requuring.  You  must 
have  such  a  command  of  it  as  to  be  able  to  adapt  your- 
self with  intuitive  quickness  and  ease,  to  every  situa- 
tion in  which  you  may  chance  to  be  placed — and  you 
will  find  no  great  difficulty  in  this,  if  you  have  the  co- 
fia  vahoium  and  a  correct  taste.  With  this  study  of 
the  language  you  must  take  care  to  unite  the  habits 
already  mentioned — the  diligent  observation  of  all  that 
is  passing  around  you;  and  active,  dose  and  useful 
thinkmg.  If  you  have  access  to  Franklin's  works,  read 
them  carefully,  particularly  his  third  volume,  and  you 
will  know  what  I  mean  by  the  habits  qf  observing  and 
<Aadfcmg.  We  cannot  all  be  Franklins,  it  is  true  ;  but, 
by  imitating  his  mental  habits  and  unwearied  industry, 
we  may  reach  an  eminence  we  should  never  other- 
wise attain.  Nor  would  he  have  been  the  FrankHn 
he  was,  if  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  discou- 
raged by  the  reflection  that  we  cannot  all  be  ^ewtons. 
It  is  our  busmess  to  make  the  most  of  our  own  talents 
and  opportunities,  and  instead  of  discouraging  our- 
selves by  comparisons  and  imaginary  impossibilities,  to 
believe  all  things  possible — as  indeed  almost  all  things 
aie,  to  a  spirit  bravely  and  firmly  resolved.  Franklin 
was  a  fine  model  of  a  practical  man  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  visionary  theorist,  as  men  of  genius  are 
very  apt  to  be.  He  was  great  in  that  greatest  of  all 
good  qualities,  sound,  strong,  common  sense.  A  mere 
book-worm  is  a  miserable  driveller ;  and  a  mere  ge- 
luoa,  a  thing  of  gossamer  fit  only  for  the  winds  to  sport 
with.  Direct  your  intellectual  efibrts,  principally,  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  strong,  masculine  qualities  ofthe 
mind.  Learn  (I  repeat  it)  to  think-^o  think  deeply, 
comprehensibly,  powerfully — and  learn  the  simple,  ner- 
vous language  which  it  appropriato  to  that  kind  of  I 


thinking.  Read  the  legal  and  political  arguments  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  those  of  Alexander  Ha^ 
milton,  which  are  coming  out.  Read  them,  study  them; 
and  observe  with  what  an  omnipotent  sweep  of  thought 
they  range  over  the  whole  field  of  every  subject  they 
take  in  hand — and  that  with  a  scythe  so  ample,  and  so 
keen,  that  not  a  straw  is  left  standing  behind  them. 
Brace  yourself  up  to  these  great  efforts.  Strike  for 
this  giant  character  of  mind,  and  leave  prettiness  and 
frivolity  for  triflers.  There  is  nothing  in  your  letter 
that  suggests  the  necessity  of  this  admonition ;  I  make 
it  merely  with  reference  to  that  tendency  to  efflore- 
scence which  I  have  occasionally  heard  chained  to  south- 
em  genius.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  these  her- 
culean habits  of  thinking,  to  be  a  laborious  student^ 
and  to  know  all  that  books  can  teach.  This  extensive 
acquisition  is  necessary,  not  only  to  teach  you  how  far 
science  has  advanced  in  every  direction,  and  where  the 
terra  incognita  begins,  into  which  genius  is  to  direct  its 
future  discoveries,  but  to  teach  you  also  the  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  the  human  intellect — how  &r  it  is 
permitted  us  to  go,  and  where  the  penetration  of  man 
is  forced,  by  its  own  iropptenoe  and  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  to  give  up  the  pmrsuit ; — and  when  you  have 
mastered  all  the  past  conquests  of  science,  you  will 
understand  what  Socrates  meant  by  sa3ring,  that  he 
knew  only  enough  to  be  sure  that  he  knew  nothing- 
nothing,  compared  with  that  illimitable  tract  that  lies  b6- 
yond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.  You  must  never  be  sat^ 
isfied  with  the  surface  of  things:  probe  them  to  the 
bottom,'and  let  nothing  go  'till  you  understand  it  as  tho- 
roughly as  your  powers  will  enable  you.  Seize  the 
moment  of  excited  curiosity  on  any  subject  to  solve 
your  doubts ;  for  if  you  let  it  pass,  the  desire  may  ne- 
ver return,  and  you  may  remain  in  ignorance.  The 
habits  which  I  have  been  recommending  are  not  merely 
for  college,  but  for  life.  Franklin's  habits  of  constant 
and  deep  excogitation  dung  to  him  to  his  latest  hour. 
Form  these  habits  now :  learn  all  that  may  be  learned 
at  your  University,  and  bring  all  your  acquisitions  and 
your  habits  to  the  study  of  the  law,  which  you  say  is  to 
be  your  profession ; — and  when  you  come  to  this  study, 
come  resolved  to  master  it— not  to  play  in  its  shallows, 
but  to  sound  all  its  depths.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
a  mind  greatly  and  firmly  resolved,  may  achieve  in  this 
department  of  science,  as  well  as  every  other.  Resolve 
to  be  the  first  lawyer  of  your  age,  in  the  depth,  extent, 
variety  and  accuracy  of  your  legal  Teaming.  Master 
the  science  of  pleading — ^master  Coke  upon  Littleton — 
and  Coke's  and  Plowden's  Reports — master  Feame  on 
Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  Devises,  'till  you 
can  sport  and  play  fiuniliarly  with  its  noost  subtle  dis- 
tinctions. Lay  your  foundation  deep,  and  broad,  and 
strong,  and  you  will  find  the  superstmcture  compara- 
tively light  work.  It  is  not  by  shrinking  from  the  dif- 
ficult parts  of  the  science,  but  by  courting  them,  grap- 
pling-with  them,  and  overcoming  them,  that  a  man  rises 
to  professional  greatness.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  law 
learning  that  is  dry,  dark,  cold,  revolting^but  it  is  an 
old  feudal  castle,  in  perfect  preservation,  which  the 
legal  architect,  who  aspires  to  the  first  honors  of  his 
profession,  will  delight  to  explore,  and  learn  all  the 
uses  to  which  its  various  parts  used  to  be  put :  and  he 
will  the  better  understand,  enjoy  and  relish  the  pro- 
greasive  improvements  of  the  ycionce  in  modem  times. 
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You  must  be  a  master  in  every  branch  of  the  science 
that  belongs  to  your  profession — the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant,  the  maritime 
law,  &c  the  chart  and  outline  of  all  which  you  will  see 
in  Blackstone*8  Commentaries.  Thus  covered  with  the 
panoply  (^professional  learning,  a  master  of  the  plead- 
ings, practice  and  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
eonHUuHend  and  phUosophie  iaioyer,  you  must  keep  way, 
also,  with  the  march  of  general  science.  Do  you  think 
this  requiring  too  much  7  Look  at  Brougham,  and  see 
what  man  can  do  if  well  armed  and  well  resolved. 
With  a  load  of  proftasUmd  duties  that  would,  of  them- 
$dve$f  have  been  appalling  to  the  most  of  cur  country- 
men, he  stood,  nevertheless f  at  the  head  of  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  at  the  same  time,  set  in  motion 
and  superintended  various  primary  schools  and  various  pe* 
riodical  works,  the  most  instructive  and  usefid  that  ever  is- 
sued from  the  British  press,  to  which  he  famished,  with  his 
own  pen,  some  of  the  most  masterly  contributions,  and  yet 
found  time  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  but  to  keep  at  the  head  of  those  whose 
peadiar  and  exclusive  occupations  these  arts  and  sciences 
were.  There  is  a  model  of  industry  and  usefulness  wor- 
thy of  all  your  emulation.  You  must,  indeed,  be  a 
great  lawyer ;  but  it  will  not  do  to  be  a  mere  lawyer — 
more  espteially  as  you  are  very  properly  tummg  your 
mind,  also,  to  the  political  service  of  your  country,  and  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  eloquence.  You  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  political  lawyer  and  historian ;  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  constitution  and  laws  of  your  country, 
and  ftdly  aoquamted  with  all  its  statistics,  and  the  his- 
tory of  all  the  leading  measures  which  have  distin- 
guished the  several  administrations.  You  must  study 
the  debates  in  congress,  and  observe  what  have  been 
the  actual  effects  upon  the  country  of  the  various  mea- 
sures that  have  been  most  strenuously  contested  in  their 
origin.  You  must  be  a  master  of  the  science  of  politi- 
cal economy,  and  especially  of  financiering,  of  wbidi  so 
few  of  our  young  countrymen  know  any  thing.  The 
habit  of  otnerving  all  that  is  passing,  and  thinking 
closely  and  deeply  upon  them,  demands  pre-eminently 
an  attention  to  the  political  course  of  your  country. 
But  it  is  time  to  close  this  letter.  You  ask  for  in- 
structions adapted  to  improvement  in  eloquence.  This 
is  a  subject  for  a  treatise,  not  for  a  letter.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, has  summed  up  the  whole  art  in  a  few  words :  it 
is — ^^apte-^distincte — ornate  dicere^ — to  speak  to  the 
purpose — to  speak  clearly  and  distinctly— to  speak  grace- 
fidly: — to  be  able  to  speed:  to  the  purpose,  you  must  un- 
derstand your  subject  and  all  that  belongs  to  it :-- and 
then  your  thoughts  and  method  must  be  clear  in  them- 
selves and  clearly  and  distinctly  enunciated : — and  lastly, 
your  voice,  style,  delivery  and  gesture,  must  be  grace- 
ful and  delightfully  impressive.  In  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, I  would  strenuously  advise  you  to  two  things: 
Compose  much,  and  qflen,  and  carefully,  with  reference  to 
this  same  rule  qf  tqde,  distincte,  ornate;  and  let  your  con- 
versation  have  reference  to  the  same  objects.  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  should  be  daborate  and  formal  in  your 
ordinary  conversation.  Let  it  be  perfectly  simple  and 
natural,  but  always,  in  good  time,  (to  speak  as  the  musi- 
cian) and  well  enunciated. 

With  regard  to  the  style  of  eloquence  that  you  shall 
adopt,  that  must  depend  very  much  on  your  own  taste 
and  genius.    You  ore  not  disposed,  1  presume,  to  be 


an  humble  imitator  of  any  man  ?  If  you  are,  you  may 
bid  fiu-ewell  to  the  hope  of  eminence  in  this  walk. 
None  are  mere  imitators  to  whom  nature  has  given  ori- 
ginal powers.  The  ape  alone  is  content  with  mere 
imitation.  If  nature  has  bestowed  such  a  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  oratory  as  can  advance  you  to  a  high  rank 
in  this  walk,  your  manner  will  be  your  own.  In  what 
stjrle  of  eloquence  you  are  best  fitted  to  excel,  yoo, 
yourself,  if  destined  to  excellence,  are  the  best  judge. 
I  can  only  tell  yt>u  that  the  florid  and  •Asiatic  style  is  not 
the  taste  of  the  age.  The  ^rong,  and  even  the  rugged 
and  abrupt,  are  far  more  successful.  Bold  propositions, 
boldiy  and  briefly  expressed — ^pithy  sentences — ^ner^ 
vous  common  sense — strong  phrases — thefelidte  audax 
both  in  language  and  conception — ^well  compacted  pe- 
riods— sudden  crnd  strong  masses  of  light — an  apt  adage 
in  English  or  Latin — a  keen  sarcasm — a  merciless  per- 
sonality— a  mortal  thrust — these  are  the  beauties  and 
deformities  that  now  make  a  speaker  the  most  inters 
esting.  A  gentleman  and  a  christian  will  conform  to 
the  reigning  taste  so  far  only  as  his  principles  and  ha- 
bits of  dticorwn  will  permit  The  florid  and  Asiatic 
was  never  a  good  style  either  for  a  European  or  an 
American  taste.  We  require  that  a  man  should  spetk 
to  the  purpose  and  come  to  the  pokU — that  he  shoukl  w- 
struel  and  convinee.  To  do  this,  his  mind  must  move 
with  great  strength  and  power:  reason  ahookl  be  ma- 
nifestly his  master  faculty — argument  should  predomi- 
nate throughout;  kmt  these  great  points  secured,  wit 
and  fancy  may  cast  their  lights  around  his  path,  pro- 
vided the  wit  be  courteous  as  weU  as  brilliant,  ami  the 
faney  chaste  and  noodest  But  they  must  be  kept  weH 
in  the  back  ground,  for  they  are  dangerous  allies ;  and 
a  man  had  better  be  without  them,  than  to  show  ihem 
in  front,  or  to  show  them  too  often. 

But  I  am  wearying  you,  my  dear  mr,  as  well  as  my- 
oelt  If  these  few  imperfect  hints,  on  subjects  so  ex- 
tended and  diversified,  can  be  of  any  service  to  you,  I 
shall  be  gratified.  They  may,  at  least,  convince  yon 
that  your  letter  has  interested  me  in  your  behalf,  and 
that  1  shall  be  happy  to  hear  of  your  future  fiune  and 
prosperity.  I  offer  you  my  respects,  and  tender  the 
compliments  of  the  season. 

WM.  WIET. 


For  the  Southern  Literuy  Messenger. 
HISFORTUIVS!    AND    GENIUSt 

▲   TALE   FOUNDED   ON    PACT. 

"  You  bsve  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  i  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  bettor  day  x  Those  happy  smilca 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seemM  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  paned  thenc« 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  droppHL**— fiiif  -I^r. 

In  a  late  excursion  through  the  western  districts  of 
Virginia,  having  been  detained  at  the  picturesque  -vil- 
lage of  F ,  I  took  a  seat  in  the  stage  coach,  intend- 
ing to  visit  some  of  the  neighboring  springs.  The 
usually  delightful  temperature  and  cftar  sky  of  the 
mountain  summer,  had  been  suddenly  changed  into  a 
cold  misty  atmosphere ;  and  as  I  stept  into  the  coach, 
the  curtains  of  which  had  been  let  down  for  greater 
comfort,  I  found  a  solitary  female  passenger  sitting  in 
one  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  apparently  absorbed  in 
deep  contemplation.    She  was  phiinly  but  genteely 
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dressed,  in  a  suit  of  mourning ;  and  there  was  some- 
tliing  In  her  whole  appearance,  which  would  hare  im- 
mediately struck  the  eye  of  the  most  careless  observer. 
Her  &ce,  and  such  parts  of  her  head  as  were  unconceal- 
ed by  her  bonnet,  seemed  to  me,  at  a  single  glance,  to 
present  a  fine  study  for  the  disciples  of  Lavater  and 
Spurzheim — or  at  least  to  furnish  a  model  which  a  paint- 
er would  have  lored  to  transfer  to  his  canvass.  Her  fea- 
tures were  not  what  are  usually  termed  beautiful ;  that  is, 
there  was  not  that  exquisite  symmetry  in  them,  nor  that 
brilliant  contrast  between  the  delicate  white  skin  and 
raven  hair,  or  between  the  coral  lip  and  the  lustrous 
dark  eye,  which  with  some  constitute  the  perfection  of 
female  beauty ;  but  there  was  something  beyond  and 
Boperior  to  all  these: — ^There  was  a  fine  intellectual 
expression  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  I  do  not 
even  recollect  the  color  of  her  eytsi  I  only  remember 
Chat  those  **  windows  of  the  soul**  revealed  a  whole  vo- 
lume of  thought  and  feeling — and  that  there  was  cast 
over  her  countenance  an  inexpressible  veil  of  sadness, 
which  instantly  seized  upon  my  sympathies.  As  the 
Mage  drove  ofi^  the  crack  of  the  coachman's  whip,  and 
the  lumbering  of  the  wheels,  seemed  to  rouse  her  from 
her  reverie,  and  I  remarked  a  deeper  tinge  of  melancho- 
ly pan  over  her  features.  It  was  to  her  like  the  sound 
of  a  funeral  knell?  She  was  about  to  bid  adieu,  perhaps 
ferever,  to  the  scenes  of  her  in&ncy — to  scenes  which 
were  endeared  by  the  remembrance  of  departed  joys, 
and  even  consecrated  by  bitter  incons(^bIe  sorrows ! 

After  the  customary  salutation,  I  determined  to  en- 
gage my  interesting  fellow-traveller  id  conversation; 
and  I  aionee  perceived  by  the  modest  blush  which  suf- 
fused her  cheek,  and  by  the  timid  responses  she  made 
to  my  inquiries,  that  she  was  conscious  of  appearing  in 
the  somewhat  embarrassing  situation  of  an  unattended 
and  unpcotected  female.  I  studied  therefore  to  put  her 
nmid  at  ease,  by  a  delicate  pledge  of  my  protection  as 
far  as  my  joursey  extended.  Words  of  kindness  and 
ie^)ect  seemed  to  fell  upon  her  ear,  as  if  she  had  been 
unused  to  them.  Her  countenance,  which  had  sunk  in 
gloom,  was  lighted  up  by  a  mild  expression  of  tran- 
quillity. 1  saw  that  I  had  somewhat  won  upon  her  con- 
fidence, and  I  determined  to  improve  the  advantage,  by 
afibfding  her  an  opportunity  of  narrating  her  story — a 
story  wJiich  1  was  curious  to  know,  and  which  I  had  al- 
ready half  leasied  in  her  care-worn  visage,  her  gar- 
ments of  woe,  and  her  apparently  forlorn  and  unbe- 
friended  condition. 

Such  are  the  mysterious  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
that  whilst  the  sorrowing  heart  experiences  a  transient 
lehef  in  pouring  its  griefs  into  another's  ear,  there  is  a 
no  less  melancholy  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  tale  of 
misfortune,  and  participating  in  the  misery  of  its  vic- 
tim. My  companion  did  not  hesitate,  in  her  own  pecu- 
liar and  artless  manner,  to  relate  her  story.  It  was 
hriel^  simple  and  a^cting. 

Maria  (for  that  was  her  name,)  was  now  in  her  six- 
teenth year,  and  was  one  of  several  children,  bom  not 
to  affluence,  but  to  cwnparative  independence.  Adoat^ 
ing  grandmother  adopted  her,  when  not  two  years  old, 
with  the  free  consent  of  her  parents.  They  had  other 
offspring  to  provide  for ;  and  their  residence  was  not  so 
remote,  but  that  occasional  visits  might  preserve  unbro- 
ken the  ties  of  filial  and  parental  k>ve.  The  venerable 
gTMdmotber  devoted  her  bumbte  means  to  the  mainte- 


nance and  education  of  her  charge.  Her  aged  bosom 
rejoiced  in  beholding  herself,  as  it  were,  perpetuated  in 
this  blooming  scion  from  her  own  stock.  She  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense,  consistent  with  her  limited 
fortune,  in  preparing  her  young  descendant  for  a  life  of 
usefulness,  piety  and  virtue.  In  truth,  her  dutiful 
grandchild  was  so  *' garnered  up  in  her  heart,"  that  she 
became  the  only  woridly  hope  of  her  declining  years. 
Maria  was  her  earthly  solace — the  tie  which  bound  her 
to  life  when  all  its  charms  had  faded — the  being  who 
made  it  desirable  to  linger  yet  a  little  longer  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  grave.  But  how  fleeting  and  unsubstantial 
is  human  hope!  Scarcely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  since 
this  venerated  lady  had  been  called  to  realize  another 
state  of  being.  When  Maria  touched  upon  this  part  of 
her  narrative,  I  could  perceive  the  agony  of  her  soul. 
I  could  see  the  tearful  and  uplifted  eye  as  she  exclaim- 
ed, ^  Yes,  sir !  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  deprive  me 
of  my  only  earthly  benefectress!" 

I  was  troubled  at  the  misery  I  had  occasioned,  and  I 
hastened,  if  posrible,  to  administer  such  consolation  as 
seemed  to  me  proper.  "  But  you  have  parents,"  I  re- 
plied, ''who  will  take  you  to  their  hcmie,  and  gladly  re- 
ceive you  in  their  arms?"  Little  did  I  think  that  the 
wound  which  I  thus  attempted  to  heal,  would  bleed 
afVesh  at  my  remark.  The  afflicted  giri  appeared  to  be 
deprived,  for  a  moment,  of  utterance.  Her  heart  seem- 
ed to  swell  almost  to  bursting,  with  the  strength  and 
intensity  of  her  feelings.  "My  friend,"  she  at  len^ 
replied,  in  a  tone  of  comparative  caUnness,  "for  by  that 
name  permit  me  to  call  you,  even  on  so  short  an  ac- 
quaintance,— ^you  have  touched  a  theme  upon  which  I 
would  gladly  have  avoided  explanation.  The  interest 
you  have  already  shown,  however,  in  my  unhappy  sto- 
ry, entitles  you  to  still  more  of  my  confidence.  You 
shall  know  Uie  whole  of  my  cruel  fortune.  Thou^  my 
father  and  mother  are  both  still  living,  they  are  no  longer 
parents  to  me.  My  father  might  hoot  been  all  which  a 
friendless  and  unprotected  daughter  could  desire ;  but 
alas!  for  years  and  years  past,  he  has  lost  the  "moral 
image"  which  God  originally  stamped  upon  his  nature. 
The  DEMON  OP  INTEMPERANCE  has  long — long  possess- 
ed him.  His  feelings  and  aflections  are  no  longer  those 
of  an  intelligent  and  rational  creature.  He  scarcely 
knows  me  as  his  offspring ;  but  turns  from  me  with 
sullen  indifference,  if  not  disgust.  My  mother!" 

At  the  mention  of  that  hallowed  name,  the  fair 
narrator  seemed  to  be  almost  choked  by  the  violence  of 
her  emotions.  She  stopped  an  instant  as  if  to  respire 
more  freely. 

"My  mother,"  she  continued,  "cannot  extend  to  me 
her  arm.  She  is  herself  broken-hearted  and  friendless ; 
she  is  wasting  away  under  the  chastening  rod  of  Pro- 
vidence!"  

^Heavens!"  I  inwardly  exchdmed,  "what  havoc — 
what  torture  have  I  not  inflicted  upon  this  innocent  bo- 
som! Why  did  I  officiously  intermeddle  in  things 
which  did  not  concern  me — things  too,  which  I  could 
only  know  by  tearing  open  the  yet  unhealed  wounds  of 
an  anguii^ed  heart."  I  was  at  the  point  of  offering 
some  atonement  for  the  mischief  I  had  done.  I  saw  the 
whole  picture  of  wretchedness  as  it  was  presented  to 
Maria's  mind.  I  even  shared,  or  thought  that  I  shared, 
in  the  sorrows  which  overwhelmed  her.  My  imagina- 
tion conjured  up  before  me  the  churlish  and  miserable 
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wretch  who  was  then  wallowmg  in  the  stye  of  brutal 
sensuality — and  in  whose  bosom  all  holy  and  natural 
affection  had  been  drowned  by  the  fatal  Circean  cup. 
1  beheld  his  pale  and  neglected  partner,  writliing 
under  tliat  immedicable  sickness  of  the  heart — not 
of  hope  deferred,  but  of  dark,  absolute  despair.  I 
turned  to  the  object  before  me.  I  saw  how  those  affec- 
tions  which  clung  around  her  beloved  protectress,  as 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  cling  around*  the  aged  tree,  were 
in  one  evil  hour  withered  forever.  She,  an  unprotected 
destitute  orphan — ^worse  than  an  orphan — thrown  upon 
the  wide,  cold  and  unfeeling  world — perhaps  seeking 
an  asylum  in  the  house  of  some  half  welcoming  and 
distant  relative.  What  a  throng  of  perplexing— might 
I  not  say,  distracting  reflections,  at  that  moment  rushed 
upon  me!  I  endeavored  to  change  the  subject,  but  at 
first  without  success.  I  experienced  some  relief  how- 
ever, by  being  assured,  that  the  relative  to  whose  house 
she  was  now  hastening,  had  offered  his  aid  and  protec- 
tion, in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  sincerity. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  my  story  is  yet  to  be 
told.  When  Maria  was  sufficiently  composed,  I  re- 
solved to  divert  the  conversation  into  more  agreeable 
channels.  I  was  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  proprie- 
ty of  her  speech — with  the  simple,  correct,  and  even 
elegant  language  which  she  used.  Another  and  a 
quite  unexpected  source  of  admiration  was  yet  in  re- 
serve for  me.  1  touched  upon  the  topic  of  her  educa- 
tion— upon  the  books  she  had  learned — the  seminaries 
she  had  attended — and  the  teachers  by  whom  she  was 
instructed.  Even  here  methought  I  might  be  officious 
and  imprudenL  What  could  be  expected  Grom  a  girl 
of  sixteen — from  one  who  had  been  bom  to  humble  for- 
tune— from  one  who  had  had  no  one  at  home  except  an 
unlettered  grandmother,  to  stir  up  within  her  the  noble 
spirit  of  emulation,  and  to  fan  the  divine  sparks  of  ge- 
nius and  knowledge.  Might  she  not  suppose  that  1  in- 
tended to  deride  the  ignorance  of  youth,  and  expose  the 
deficiency  of  her  acquirements !  Not  so !  At  the  bare 
mention  of  her  books  and  instructers,  I  saw  for  the  first 
time,  the  clouds  which  had  gathered  around  her  brow 
begin  to  disperse.  There  was  evidently  something  like 
a  smile  which  played  upon  her  features.  It  looked  like 
the  rainbow  of  peace,  which  denoted  that  the  storm  of 
passion  was  passing  away.  Oh,  how  eloquently  did 
she  discourse  upon  the  beauties  and  delights  of  learn- 
ing! Next  to  the  star  of  Bethlehem,  which  gilded  her 
sorrowing  path,  and  which  for  two  years  had  attracted 
her  devotional  spirit, — knowledge  was  the  luminary 
which  she  worshipped  with  more  than  Persian  idolatry. 
The  reader  shall  judge  of  my  surprise  and  admiration, 
when  he  is  informed,  that  this  artless  girl  of  sixteen — this 
youthful  prodigy — had  already  amassed  a  richer  intel- 
lectual treasure,  than  oflen  falls  to  the  lot  of  men  of  su- 
perior minds,  even  at  the  age  of  maturity.  The  great 
masters  of  Roman  and  classical  antiquity  she  had  read 
in  their  original  tongue — the  Georgics  and  JEneid  of 
Virgil — the  Commentaries  of  Caesar — Selections  from 
Horace — and  the  matchless  orations  of  Tully,  were  as 
familiar  to  her,  as  household  words.  She  was  also  con- 
versant with  the  French,  and  thoroughly  grounded  in 
her  own  vernacular.  Besides  the  usual  elements  of 
mathematics,  she  had  even  encountered  the  forbidding 
subtleties  of  algebra;  and  although  mistress  of  the 
pleasing  study  of  geography,  there  was  nothing  which 


had  so  filled  her  mind  with  delight  as  the  sublime  re- 
searches of  astronomy.  She  loved  to  contemplate  the 
harmony  and  beauty  of  the  planetary  system, — and  to 
soar  still  further  on  the  wings  of  thought,  into  that  vast 
and  illimitable  firmament  where  each  twinkling  lumina- 
ry is  itself  the  centre  of  a  similar  system.  She  had 
watched  too  the  fiery  and  eccentric  track  of  the  comet, 
*'  brandishing  its  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky;"  and  from 
all  the  wonderful  movements  and  harmonious  action  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  she  had  realized  the  impressive 
sentiment  of  Young,  that 

*<An  underont  astronomer  b  mad.*' 

Prom  the  marvellcus  works  of  creation  as  revealed  in 
that  most  sublime  of  all  human  sciences,  her  soul  had 
been  transported  to  the  Creator  himself,  whom  she  wor- 
shipped in  adoring  humility. 

But  why  enumerate — why  speak  of  her  varied  and 
almost  numberless  acquirements  7  There  was  scarcely 
a  branch  of  learning  with  which  she  did  not  manifest 
at  least  some  acquaintance.  Even  the  popular  and 
somewhat  pleasing  science  of  phrenology  had  not  es- 
caped her  attention.  In  the  theories  and  conclusions  of 
its  ardent  disciples  however,  she  was  reluctant  to  con- 
cur. The  moral  and  intellectual  character  did  not,  in 
her  opinion,  depend  on  the  position  of  the  brain,  or  the 
conformation  of  the  skuIL  It  squinted  at  the  hateful 
doctrine  of  materialism ;  at  least  she  thought  so,  and 
until  better  satisfied,  she  would  not  believe.  Though 
closely  engaged  for  years  in  her  regular  scholastic  stu- 
dies, this  extraordinary  female  had  found  leisure  to 
stray  occasionally  into  the  paths  of  polite  and  elegant 
literature.  She  had  culled  from  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  British  bards,  some  of  their  choicest  and  sweets 
est  flowers;  and  the  beautiful  fictions  of  Scott  were 
faithfully  stored  in  her  memory. 

Deeply  interested  as  I  felt  in  this  young  and  highly 
gifled  girl,  the  hour  of  separation  wav  at  hand.  The 
journey  before  her  was  comparatively  long  and  tedious ; 
mine  would  speedily  terminate.  When  about  to  bid 
her  adieu,  I  fiincied  that  I  saw  regret  painted  in  her 
countenance.  Her  solitude  would  bring  back  some  of 
those  gloomy  reflections,  which  society  and  conversation 
had  in  some  measure  dissipated.  I  handed  her  a  litera- 
ry work  which  I  had  with  me,  to  beguile  the  loneliness 
and  misery  of  her  journey.  She  accepted  it  with  eager- 
ness and  gratitude.  A  new  current  of  joy  sprung  up  in 
her  bosom.  Commending  her  to  the  protection  of  hea- 
ven, I  pressed  her  hand,  and  left  my  seat  in  the  coach. 

My  sensations,  when  the  vehicle  swifUy  departed, 
were  of  a  mixed  character.  There  was  a  strange  com- 
bination of  pleasure  and  pain.  Poor  Maria,  I  thought, 
we  may  never  again  meet  in  this  world  of  sorrow ;  but 
if  ever  a  pure  aspiration  was  breathed  for  thy  happi- 
ness, it  is  that  which  I  now  offer.  I  know  that  there  is 
something  within  me  which  borders  on  romance ;  and 
perhaps  many  will  suppose  that  my  imagination  has 
thrown  over  this  adventure  an  illusive  coloring.  It  may 
be  so;  but  even  after  an  interval  of  composed  reflec- 
tion, I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  thmg  in  the 
foregoing  sketch  which  does  not  substantially  conform  to 
truth.  I  have  often  moralized  on  Maria's  story,  and  in 
my  blind  distrust  of  the  dealings  of  an  all  wise  Provi- 
dence, have  wished  that  human  blessings  could  be 
sometimes  more  equaUy  distributed.    I  have  thought  of 
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the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  gay,  simple,  fluttei^ 
ing  insects,  dignified  with  the  name  of  fashionable 
belles, — bom  and  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury, — ^reposing 
in  moral  and  intellectual  sloth,  and  ii|ft  fling  the  deli- 
cioos  but  fatal  poison  of  adulation, — ^how  inferior,  how 
immeasurably  inferior,  most,  if  not  all  of  them  were, 
to  this  poor,  neglected,  deserted  orphan.  I  have  thought 
bow  hard  was  that  decree,  by  which  the  light,  trifiing 
and  glittering  things  of  creation  should  be  buoyed  up 
to  the  surface  by  their  own  levity — ^whilst  modest  me- 
rit and  suffering  Tirtue  were  doomed  to  sink  into  obscu- 
rity, and  {>erhaps  into  wretchedness.  On  the  other 
hand,  X  hare  loved  to  look  at  the  sunny  smiles  which 
Hope,  in  spite  of  us,  will  sprinkle  over  the  chequered 
landscape  of  life.  It  is  impossible !  I  have  exclaimed, 
that  one  so  young,  yet  so  unfortunate — so  highly  im- 
proved by  moral  and  mental  culture — so  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  psteem,  should  live  and  die  unknown  and 
Dor^;retted.     She  surely  was  not 


**  bom  to  blush  unseen. 
And  waste  her  sweetness  in  the  desert  air**— 

at  least  such  is  my  hope,  and  such  is  doubtless  the 
prayer  of  every  generous  reader. 

H. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
EXAMPUEB  IS  BBTTBR  THAK  PRSSCBPT. 

I NBTBR  read  Jeremy  Bentham's  *  Book  of  Fallacies  ••' 
it  is  known  to  me  only  through  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
I  am  uncertain  whether  it  gihbets  the  above  saying,  or 
not;  but  no  fiillacy  of  them  all  better  deserves  to  be 
hung  up  on  high,  for  the  admonition  of  mankind.  There 
is  none  more  mischievous,  in  the  best  filled  pack  of  the 
largest  wholesale  proverb-pedler. 

'^Exm^U  is  better  than  precept!^ — is  the  constant 
plea,  the  invariable  subterfuge,  of  those  who  do  not 
^ant  to  follow  good  counsel.  Be  the  counsel  ever  so 
rage— be  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  following  it 
ever  so  manifest — if  it  perchance  do  not  square  to  a  T 
with  the  adviser's  own  practice,  he  is  twitted  with  this 
apicnt  apothegm ;  and  the  advised  party  wends  his 
'^y  of  folly  as  completely  self-satisfied,  as  if  ho  had 
demonstrated  it  to  be  the  way  of  wisdom  by  aji  argu- 
ment clearly  pertinent,  and  mathematically  unonswera- 
Wc,  Yet  how  is  his  argument  more  to  the  purpose — 
how  is  he  more  rational — than  if  he  should  refuse  to 
take  a  road  pointed  out  by  a  sign-board,  because  the 
board  itself  did  not  run  along  before  him  7  May  I  not 
correctly  ^ow  to  others  a  way,  which  it  is  not  conve- 
nient or  agreeable  for  me  to  travel  myself  7 

I  could  fill  a  book  with  the  instances  I  have  known, 
of  people  who  have  deluded  themselves  to  their  own 
hart,  by  relying  upon  this  same  proverb. 

For  years,  I  have  been  a  little  given  to  drinking :  not 
to  excess  'tis  true — but  more  than  is  good  for  me.  A 
qvigfatly  younker,  whose  thirst  appeared  likely  to  be- 
come inordinate,  being  counselled  by  me  to  abstain  al- 
together from  strong  waters,  as  the  only  sure  resource 
of  those  afflicted  with  that  propensity — told  me,  **  ex- 
CMpfc  woi  better  than  precept,"  and  refused  to  heed  the 
one,  because  he  could  not  have  the  other  also.  He  has 
anoe  died  a  sot.  The  last  three  years  of  his  cxbtence 
were,  to  his  wife,  years  of  shame,  terror,  and  misery, 


from  which  widowhood  and  the  poor-house  were  a  wel- 
come refuge.  His  childrein  are  schooled  and  maintained 
by  the  parish. 

My  appetite  is  better  than  ordinary.  It  is,  in  truth, 
too  much  indulged,  and  not  a  few  head-aches  and  night- 
mares have  been  the  consequence.  Venturing  once,  on 
the  score  of  my  woful  experience,  to  admonish  a  young 
friend  whom  I  saw  entering  the  habit  in  which  I  was 
confirmed,  he  counted  me  with  the  accustomed  logical 
reply— '*  exojnpic,"  and  so  forth.  Seven  years  after- 
wards saw  him  tottering  on  the  grave's  brink,  with  an 
incurable  dyspepsia,  the  fruit  of  gluttony,  and  of  glut- 
tony's usual  attendant,  indolence. 

When  a  boy,  1  was  a  famous  dimber.  Perched  in  a 
cherry  tree  one  day,  I  saw  a  lad,  clumsier  than  I  was, 
going  far  out  upon  a  slender  branch.  I  cautioned  him 
that  it  would  break.  "  Did'nt  I  see  you  on  it  just  now  7" 
said  he :  "  and  there  you  are  now,  further  out  on  a 
smaller  limb!  Example's  better"— hut  before  he  could 
end  the  saying,  his  bough  snapped,  and  he  fell  twenty 
feet,  breaking  a  leg  and  dislocating  a  shoulder  by  the 
faU. 

Another  time,  as  I  and  a  smaller  boy  were  hunting 
he  walked  over  a  creek  upon  a  log,  which  he  saw  was 
just  able  to  bear  his  weight,  through  rottenness.  "  You 
had  better  not  venture,"  said  he  to  me.  But  I  said,  I  had 
always  heard,  example  was  better  than  precept,  and  follow- 
ing  him,  was  soused  by  the  breaking  of  the  log,  in  six 
feet  water.  Being  a  good  swimmer,  I  escaped  with  a 
ducking,  (it  was  near  Christmas,)  and  with  welting  my 
gun,  lock,  priming,  and  ail:  so  that  it  cost  me  a  full  hour 
to  refit  for  sport. 

It  is  not,  however,  commonly,  either  immediate  or  bo- 
dily harm  that  we  incur  by  means  of  this  Jack-o'lantem 
proverb.  Our  faith  in  it  is  not  sufficient  to  lead  us  into 
instant  and  obvious  danger:  it  is  in  general  the  opiate 
with  which  we  lull  ourselves,  only  when  the  evil  we  are 
warned  against  is  of  the  moral  kind,  or  likely  to  occur 
at  a  remote  period. 

In  my  youth,  I  read  novels  to  a  pernicious  excess. 
They  enfeebled  my  memory ;  unfixed  my  power  of  at- 
tention and  my  habits  of  thought;  blunted  my  zest  for 
history ;  dimmed  my  perception  of  reasoning ;  gave  mo 
the  most  illusory  ideas  of  human  life  and  character;  and 
filled  my  brain  with  fantastic  visions.  A  passion  for 
learning,  and  the  timely  counsels  of  a  sensible  friend, 
subsequently  won  me  so  far  from  this  career  of  dissipa- 
tion, that  I  surmounted  in  some  degree  its  evil  eficcts, 
and  acquired  a  moderate  stock  of  solid  knowledge:  but 
to  my  dying  day  I  shall  feel  its  cloying,  unhinging,  de- 
bilitating influence  upon  my  mental  constitution.  Still, 
even  latterly,  I  have  continued  to  indulge  myself  with 
the  best  novels,  as  they  appeared.  My  weakness  in 
this  respect  unluckily  became  known  to  a  young  girl, 
who  seemed  to  be  exactly  treading  in  my  footsteps ;  and 
whom  I  earnestly  warned  of  the  dangers  besetting  that 
path.  "Now,  cousin  L.,  how  can  you  talk  so,  when  I 
haye  seen  you  devouring  the  ,^ntiquary,  and  Guy  Man- 
nering,  and  Patronage,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  be- 
sides 1  You  need  not  preach  to  me:  example  is  better 
than  precept."  Therefore — for  the  reasoning  seemed  to 
her  as  conclusive  as  Euclids — ther^ore  she  went  on,  with 
undistinguiahing  voracity,  through  all  the  spawn  of  tlio 
novel  press :  and  tlicrc  is  not  now  a  sadder  instance  of 
the  eficcts  of  novel-reading.    Ailer  rejecting  with  dis- 
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dain  three  suitors  every  way  her  equals,  (and  in  real 
merit  her  superiors,)  because  they  were  so  unlike  her 
favorite  novel  heroes— did  not  woo  on  their  knees  or  in 
blank  verse— and  had  *  such  shocking,  vulgar  names'— 
she,  at  three  and  twenty,  married  a  coxcomb,  formed 
precisely  after  the  model  upon  which  her  *  mind's  eye' 
had  so  long  dwelt.  He  was  gaudy,  flippant,  and  spe- 
cious j  knew  a  dozen  of  Moore's  Melodies  by  rote; 
could  softly  discourse  of  the  heart  and  its  tfffectimu,  as  if 
he  really  possessed  the  one,  and  had  actually  felt  the 
other ;  and,  most  irresistible  of  all,  his  name  was  Edwin 
MoRTiMEE  FiTZOKRALD.  The  rcsult  may  be  imagined. 
The  society  of  such  a  being  could  not  long  please. 
Their  conversation  was  a  routine  of  insipid  frivolity  and 
angry  disputes.  With  no  definite  principles  of  econo- 
my or  of  morals,  he  wasted  his  fortune  and  wrecked  his 
health  over  the  bottle  and  at  cards — excitements,  the 
usual  resource  of  a  weak,  ill-cultivated  understanding. 
She  is  now  a  widow,  scantily  endowed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  Her  mind,  too  much  engrossed  by  her 
darling  pursuit  to  have  learned,  even  in  the  impressive 
school  of  adversity,  is  nearly  a  blank  as  to  all  useful 
knowledge:  imagination,  paramount  there  over  every 
other  faculty,  is  prolilic  of  innumerable  fooleries;  she 
can  do  no  work  beyond  crimping  a  ruflf  or  making  a 
frill :  and  her  nerves,  shattered  by  tea,  late  hours,  and 
sentimental  emotion  at  fictitious  scenes,  threaten  a  dis- 
ordered intellect  and  a  premature  grave. 

To  this  impertinent  adage,  about  example  and  precept, 
is  it  chiefly  owing  that  I  am  at  this  moment  a  bachelor, 
aged  fifty.  I  used  it  to  parry  the  repeated  instances 
made  me  by  a  friendly  senior  bachelor,  to  be  "up  and 
a  doing,"  in  the  journey  towards  matrimony.  As  the 
proverb  commonly  silenced  him,  it  appeared  to  me  at 
last,  as  it  does  to  most  people,  a  satisfactory  answer ;  it 
was  the  lullaby,  with  which  I  hushed  into  repose  every 
transient  qualm  that  his  expostulations  excited.  My 
friend  at  length,  in  reasonable  time,  took  me  at  my  word, 
and  added  example  to  precept :  he  married,  well  and 
happily.  But  one  obstacle  or  other,  real  or  imaginary, 
had  by  this  time  confirmed  me  in  my  inactivity.  Busi< 
ness  occupied  my  time:  chimerical  visions  of  female  eX' 
oellence,  in  spite  of  my  better  reason,  haunted  me  from 
the  regions  of  romance,  and  made  me  hard  to  be  pleased, 
even  by  merits  which  I  was  obliged  to  conficss  were  sa 
perior  to  my  own :  courtship,  by  being  long  in  view  yet 
long  deferred,  came  at  length  to  appear  clothed  in  em< 
barrassment  and  terror:  a  failure,  resulting  (as  vanity 
whispered,)  purely  from  the  awkwardness  produced  by 
embarrassment  and  terror,  finally  crushed  all  matrimo- 
nial aspirations :  and,  as  it  is  now  absurd  to  hope  for  a 
Icve-maUh,  (a  genuine  novel-reader  can  brook  no  other) 
I  am  e'en  trying  to  resign  myself  to  the  doom  of  per- 
petual celibacy. 

Twere  needless  to  multiply  examples.  These  suf- 
fice to  shew,  not  only  how  absurd  in  reasoning,  but  how 
hurtful  often  in  practice  it  is,  to  consider  advice  as  at  all 
the  less  good,  for  not  being  enforced  by  the  giver's  ex- 
ample. That  proverb  has  done  as  much  harm  in  the 
world  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  or  of  the 
divine  right  of  kings;  or  as  the  silly  saying,  "stt^ff'  a 
cold,  and  starve  a  fever  ;^  or,  as  (by  its  perversion)  that 
unfortunate  one,  **  spare  the  rod,  and  spoil  the  child,^ 

Yet,  after  all,  the  maxim  I  have  been  exposing  is  not 
untrue.    Example  IS  better  than  precept :  does  more  ef- 


fectually shew  the  right  wmf.  But  it  is  faUmeh&UM,  and 
misehievauM,  by  being  misapplied.  Instead  of  being  re- 
garded merely  as  a  rebuke  to  the  adviser,  it  is  absurdly 
taken  by  the  d^^sed  as  a  justication  to  himself  in  pef^ 
sisting  in  error.  In  most  .cases  it  is  not  even  a  jacsl  re- 
buke to  the  adviser :  because  ten  to  one  there  is  jmw 
dissimilarity  of  situation  or  <tf  drcumstanees^  which  makes 
it  not  expedient  or  proper  for  him  to  do  what  he  never- 
theless propcrltf  recommends  to  another.  While  I  shew 
you  your  road — and  shew  it  with  perfect  correctness — 
my  own  duty  or  pleasure  may  call  me  another  way,  or 
may  bid  me  remain  where  I  am.  But  the  adage  is  never 
an  apology  for  the  advised  party's  neglect  of  advice : 
and  whensoever  he  attempts  to  use  it  as  such,  his  plea, 
though  abstractly  true,  is  impertinent — ^is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  M. 

For  tbe  Southern  Literary  Moaaengeri 
THB  POIVER  OF  FAITH. 

**  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethleiiem  of  Judea,  in  the 
**  days  of  Herod  the  King,  behold  there  came  wise  men  rrnm  the 
"  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  Where  la  he  that  Is  bom  king  or  the 
*<  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east  and  bsTe  come  to 
"  worship  him." 

Pleasure  !  thou  cheat  of  a  worid*s  dim  night. 
What  shadows  pass  over  thy  disk  of  light! 
To  follow  thy  flitting  and  quivering  flame, 
Is  to  die  in  the  depths  of  despair  and  shame ; 
'Tis  to  perish  afar  on  a  lone  wild  moor, 
Or  the  wreck  of  a  ship  on  a  hopeless  shore. 
Come  listen,  ye  gay !  I  will  tell  of  a  star 
Whose  beaming  is  brighter  and  steadier  fer ; 
It  rose  in  the  East,  and  the  wise  men  came 
To  see  if  its  light  were  indeed  the  same 
Which  their  old  books  said  would  be  seen  to  rest 
On  Bethlehem's  plains,  in  its  silver  vest. 
To  point  to  the  spot  where  a  Saviour  lay. 
Who  would  gather  his  flock,  all  gone  astray; 
Would  frighten  the  wolf  from  his  helpless  fold, 
And  loosen  the  grasp  of  his  demon  hold ; 
And  lead  them  away  to  his  pastures  green, 
Where  all  is  ao  verdant  and  fadeless  seen, 
Where  the  river  of  life  is  a  ceaseless  stream, 
And  the  light  of  his  love  is  the  sweetest  beam 
That  ever  shone  out  on  benighted  eyes, 
And  brighter  the  face  of  those  lovely  skies, 
Than  ever  was  seen  in  the  softest  sleep 
When  the  senses  are  hushed  in  calmness  deep ; 
And  spirits  are  thought,  with  their  gentle  breath. 
To  breathe  on  the  lids  of  a  seeming  death, 
And  whisper  such  things  in  the  ear  of  wo, 
As  the  waking  sinner  must  never  know. 
Oh,  what  doth  he  ask  in  return  for  this, 
The  light  of  his  love,  and  such  draughts  of  bliss  7 
What  doth  he  ask  for  the  boon  thus  given? — 
Faith  in  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Heaven. 

A  cry  was  heard  in  Rama! — and  so  vrild — 
Twas  Rachel  weeping  for  her  murder'd  child  :— 
She  would  not  be  consoled — her  youngest  pride 
Was  torn  in  terror  from  her  sheltering  side ; 
At  one  dread  blow  her  infant  joy  was  gone 
To  glut  the  rage  of  Herod's  heart  of  stone ; 
What  dravc  the  tyrant  in  his  wrathful  mood, 
To  bathe  her  lovely  innocents  in  blood? 
Why  stoopM  the  savage  from  his  kingly  throne. 
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To  fill  Judea  with  a  mother's  moan  ? — 
Weak  wretch !  he  idly  sought  in  liis  alarm, 
To  stay  the  purpose  of  Jehovah's  arm ; 
The  creature,  crawling  on  his  kindred  dust, 
Would  stay  the  bolt,  descending  on  his  lust ; 
The  crafty  counsel  of  his  finite  mind 
Would  thwart  the  God,  who  rides  upon  the  wind ; 
Yea,  "rides  upon  a  Cherub,"  and  doth  fly. 
Scattering  his  liglilnings  tlu-ough  the  lurid  sky.  . . 
Vain  hope!  the  purpose  of  his  heart,  foreknown. 
Ere  yet  the  folcon  swoops,  the  prey  is  flown ; 
On  Egypt's  all  unconscious  breast  is  laid 
Another  babe,  like  him  whom  erst  the  maid 
Daughter  of  Pharaoh  on  the  wave  espied 
In  bark  of  bulrush,  floating  o*er  the  tide 
Where  'twas  her  wont  her  virgin  limbs  to  lave, 
And  snatched  in  pity  from  a  watery  grave ; 
True  to  the  chord  that  wakes  in  woman's  heart. 
True  to  tlic  pulse  whicli  bids  her  promptly  start 
To  shield  defenceless  chiidiiood  in  her  arms. 
And  hush  the  plaining  of  its  young  alarms. 

Infant  adored !  I  dare  not  here  essay 
To  paint  the  lustre  of  thy  glorious  way: — 
Let  earth  attend,  while  holy  tongue  recount 
Thy  hallow'd  lessons  from  the  Olive  Mount, 
While  HeaTen  proclaims  its  messenger  of  love 
On  Jordan's  banks  descending  as  a  dove. 
While  grateful  multitudes  in  plaudits  vie. 
And  Zion  shouts  hosannah  to  the  High ! 
Ocr  famed  Gethsemane,  I  must  not  tread. 
Sad  o'er  its  memory  let  tears  be  shed ; 
From  bloody  Calvary,  the  soul  recoils 
From  impious  murderers,  sharing  in  thy  spoils ; 
From  thy  dread  agony,  and  bosom  wrung, 
A  world  in  awful  darkness,  sably  hung, 
When  earth  was  shook,  the  vail  was  rent  in  twain 
And  jrawning  graves  gave  forth  their  dead  again. 

From  thenne  too  great,  too  sad,  I  turn  away. 
From  strain  too  lofty  for  a  feeble  lay — 
They  sought  to  quench  in  blood  thy  hallow'd  li^t, 
To  stay,  the  foolish  ones!  thy  stay  less  flight; 
They  did  ufuleed  thy  breast  of  meekness  wring. 
Which  would  have  gathered  them  beneath  its  wing; 
Infuriate  Jacob  trampled  on  thy  cross. 
Thy  loved  ones  mourned  in  bitterness,  thy  loss. 
When  suddenly  is  heard  the  earthquake  shock, 
The  sepulchre  repels  its  closing  rock. 
The  grave  is  teneintless! — the  body  gone. 
The  trembling  guards  in  speechless  terror  thrown ; 
Th*  attending  angel  comes  with  lightning  brow 
And  raiment  whiter  than  the  dazzling  snow. 
Comes  to  attest  with  his  eternal  breath, 
Our  God  triumphant  over  sin  and  death. 

Here  let  mc  pause  and  fix  my  ardent  gaze — 
Faith  is  my  star,  whose  ever-during  rays 
Can  guide  my  steps  through  life's  surrounding  gloom 
And  cheer  the  paths  which  lie  beyond  tlie  tomb ; 
How  was  I  lost  in  earth's  bewildering  vale 
When  first  I  turned  and  saw  that  silver  sail 
Above  my  dim  horizon,  breaking  slow. 
When  all  of  peace  for  me  seem'd  gone  below ; 
My  world  was  sad  and  comfortless  and  drear 
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Or  cross'd  by  lights  that  glance  and  disappear ; 

Look  back,  my  soul,  on  scenes  whicli  long  have  passed, 

Think  on  the  thousand  phantoms  I  have  chased ; 

Count  o'er  the  bubbles  whose  delusive  dyes 

Have  danced  in  emptiness  before  mine  eyes ; 

How  were  they  followed, — won — and  heedless  clasp'd 

How  fled  their  hues !  evanished  as  I  grasp'd ! — 

That  last  and  loveliest  one,  whose  rainbow  light 

Will  break  at  times  on  memory  so  bright. 

How  did  it  fleet  with  all  its  fairy  fires. 

Fanned  by  the  breath  of  young  and  soft  desires ! 

Caught  by  its  tinsel  shine,  deceptive  shed, 

I  flew,  with  throbbing  heart  and  dizzied  head, 

A  giddy  round,  where  all  beneath  were  flowers. 

Where  sped,  with  "  flying  feet,"  the  laughing  hours: 

Dissolved  the  charm — dispelled  the  brilliant  dream — 

Why  changed  to  baleful  shadow  did  it  seem? 

What  roused  the  madman  from  his  trance,  and  left 

His  heart  a  waste — of  love — of  joy  bereft  ? 

What  woke  the  foolish  one? — unmanned  his  heart? 

Death,  mid  the  treach'rous  scene,  did  sudden  start. 

And  o'er  my  light  of  love  his  breath  expires. 

It  pales — it  fades — extinguish'd  are  its  fires ! 

But  now,  how  blest  the  change !  there  is  a  power 
Can  foil  e'en  death— can  rob  his  only  hour 
Of  half  its  sting — can  even  deck  with  charms 
The  cold  embrace  of  his  sepulchral  arms : 
'Tis  but  the  transient  sinful  passport  this. 
To  "joys  unspeakable  and  full  of  bUss;" 
»Tis  but  a  short,--convulsive, — fitful  thrill, — 
A  momentary  pang, — a  sudden  chill ; — 
When  free,  the  disembodied  spirit  flies 
Where,  mcorruptible,  it  never  dies ; 
To  scenes  the  Patmos  prophet,  glowing  paints. 
Where  near  the  jasper  seat  adore  the  saints. 
Where  bow  of  emerald  circles  round  a  throne 
In  glory  brighter  than  the  sardine  stone ! 
Yet  hold! — nor  thus  as  if  in  scorn  my  soul 
Still  break  from  earth  and  spurn  its  dull  control ; 
Why  wilt  thou  bound  away  through  paths  of  ether, 
Swift  as  "  young  roes  upon  thy  mountains,  Bether  ?" 
Turn — turn  to  earth,  the  blinded  vision  fails, — 
We  must  not  look  beyond  those  sapphire  veils. 
Which  mercy  spreads  in  beauty  o'er  the  skies. 
To  spare  the  weakness  of  unhallow'd  eyes ; 
Oh,  check  the  thought  which  soars,  presumptuous  man  I 
Nor  dare  the  heights  that  thou  must  never  scan. 

But  though  shut  out  from  that  all  radiant  goal 
While  "  this  corruptible"  enchains  the  soul. 
He  whom  a  gracious  God  hath  given  to  see 
Yon  light  which  burst  on  darkened  Galileo, 
Will  find  a  charm  in  that  clear  steady  ray 
Which  sweetens  life  and  sanctifies  decay ; 
All  changed  the  face  of  this  dark  prison,  earth, 
It  seems  to  spring  as  from  a  second  birth ; 
Chaos  is  gone, — as  first  it  fled  the  sight 
Of  Him  who  spake,  and  sudden  there  was  light  I 
Sweet  flowers  now  spring  upon  the  pris'ners  path. 
Where  once  but  thorns  beset  the  child  of  wrath ; 
A  balm  for  wounds  that  once  could  rack  the  frame, 
Such  monitory  thoughts  the  fondest  wish  to  tame. 
Such  hope  to  cheer  and  stay  the  sinking  breast, 
I A  prize  so  noble, — and  so  calm  a  rest ! 
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Such  alter'd  tIcws! — new  heavens! — and  other  skies! 
Some  yeil  before  was  bound  upon  his  eyes, 
Thus  sudden  loosed,  as  if  angelic  hands. 
Invisible,  unbound  his  fettering  bands. 
Where  now  the  cold  and  soul  revolting  gloom 
That  hung  its  shadows  o'er  the  yawning  tomb? 
Where  gone  the  grief  that  with  o'erwhelming  load 
Press'd  down  the  heart  and  crushM  it  on  its  road  ? 
Lost  in  the  hope  of  those  prospective  joys 
Where  sorrow  enters  not,  nor  death  annoys.  S. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
The  Street  Sprlnfi^  of  Vlrfslnla«  and  the  Valley 
-which  contains  them* 

BT   W.  BTRD   POWELL,    M.    D. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  said,  and  we  admit  it,  that  a  sight 
of  the  Natural  Bridge  is  worth  a  trip  across  tlie  Atlantic. 
But  as  tliis  docs  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  greater 
curiosities  existing,  we  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  ex- 
pressing the  belief,  that  the  Sweet  Springs,  inclusive  of 
the  entire  valley  which  contains  them,  present  to  a  phi* 
losophical  mind,  a  scene  of  incalculably  greater  interest. 
The  bridge,  by  one  mental  effort,  is  comprehended,  and 
speculation  put  at  rest.  Not  so  with  this  valley ;  but 
like  the  bridge,  the  first  impressions  produced  by  it  create 
amazement,  but  as  soon  as  this  state  of  feeling  is  dis- 
placed by  further  observation,  a  train  of  thought  suc- 
ceeds, of  unceasing  interest,  upon  the  character  and  va- 
riety of  the  causes  which  could  have  produced  such  a 
pleasing  variety  of  effects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  several  springs,  bubbling  forth 
inunense  volumes  of  water,  highly  charged  with  lime, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  free  caloric,  and  in  some  instances 
iron,  are  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  philosopher, 
and  so  they  will  remain,  more  especially,  until  more 
facts  in  relation  to  them  are  discovered,  and  the  laws  of 
chemical  afhnity  are  better  understood. 

In  the  second  place,  the  great  fertility  of  the  valley, 
even  to  a  common  observer,  will  be  remarked  as  a  mat- 
ter of  very  unconmion  occurrence. 

In  the  third  place,  those  elevations  which  cross  the 
Valley,  five  in  number,  popularly  known  as  the  Beaver 
Dams,  arc  marvellous  matters,  transcending  even  the 
Natural  Bridge;  and  that  tliey  were  constructed  by 
beavers,  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  But  then  the  mind 
is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  probable  number  of  the  ani- 
mals that  inhabited  the  valley,  and  the  immensity  of 
their  labor. 

The  valley  is  bounded  by  high  hills,  perhaps  moun- 
tains, and  the  one  that  terminates  its  lower  extremity 
consists  of  slate,  and  is  separated  from  the  lateral  ones 
by  a  stream  of  small  magnitude  above  its  junction  with 
the  valley  branch,  which  is  made  up  measurably  of  the 
mineral  waters.  The  lateral  mountains,  at  their  lower 
extremity  are  slate ;  at  the  other,  sandstone ;  and  in  the 
middle,  limestone. 

From  the  upper  spring,  or  the  one  now  in  use,  to  the 
junction  of  its  branch  with  the  mountain  stream  above 
treated  of,  is  three  miles,  and  the  fall  in  that  distance 
was  originally  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Then 
there  was  between  these  lateral  hills  no  valley  or  flat 
land — this  has  been  produced  by  the  Beaver  Dams  which 
divided  the  original  declination  into  five  perpendicular 
/oUf,  measuring  each  from  twenty  to  thirty-eight  feet — 


thus  producing  out  of  one  mountain  gutter,  five  beauti- 
ful tables  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world.  And  this  too, 
simply  by  retaining  the  ddnit  from  the  surrounding 
hills,  as  it  was  annually  washed  in,  and  also  the  lime 
from  the  mineral  waters,  which,  since  the  production  of 
the  fountains  has  been  constantly  depositing.  It  is  fur- 
thermore evident  that  no  one  of  these  dams  was  the 
work  of  one  season,  but  of  many,  just  as  the  necessity 
for  elevation  was  produced  by  the  filling  up  of  the  arti- 
ficial basin. 

As  a  description  of  one  of  those  dams  will  serve  for 
all,  we  will  take  the  largest,  and  the  one  which  bounds 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  valley. 

This  dam  constitutes  one  bank  of  the  stream  which 
receives  the  valley  waters,  and  is  about  thirty-eight  feet 
liigh,  and  half  a  mile  in  length  ;  the  elevation,  however, 
gradually  diminishes  from  the  centre  to  the  extremities. 
The  mineral  waters  of  the  valley  contain,  as  we  have 
intimated,  an  immense  quantity  of  lime,  which  is  de- 
posited with  astonishing  rapidity  in  the  state  of  a  sim- 
ple carbonate,  (especially  in  those  places  where  the 
water  has  much  motion,)  producing  those  mineral  forms 
called  $talactUes  and  stalapnitet.  With  this  knowledge 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  these  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  beaver  labor  and  economy  were  produced. — 
For  instance,  these  animals,  according  to  their  manner 
of  building,  felled  trees  across  the  mouth  of  the  branch, 
and  filled  smaller  interstices  with  brush,  which  would 
cause  motion  in  the  water  and  serve  as  nuclei  for  its 
mineral  depositions.  Consequently,  in  this  dam  may 
be  seen  immense  incrustations  of  logs,  brush,  roots  and 
moss.  In  many  instances,  the  ligneous  matter,  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  decomposing  effects  of  time  and  mois- 
ture, is  entirely  removed,  leaving  petrous  tubes,  resem- 
bling, in  the  larger  specimens,  cannon  barrels.  These 
calcareous  deposites  not  only  cemented  the  timber  to- 
gether, but  secured  the  entire  work  against  the  smallest 
percolation,  prevented  the  escape  of  mountain  debris, 
and  rendered  permanent  a  labor,  which  under  other 
circumstances,  would  little  more  than  have  survived  the 
duration  of  the  timber,  or  the  life  of  the  industrious  ar- 
tificer. 

The  outside  of  the  dam  is  stalactical  in  ita  whole 
length,  which  resulted  from  the  beaver*s  keeping  its 
summit  level,  and  thus  causing  the  water  to  flow  over 
every  point  of  it.  This  circumstance,  in  connexion 
with  the  stream  that  waslics  its  outer  base,  has  caused 
large  and  over  hanging  projections  of  the  stalactical  de- 
posites, and  cavernous  excavations;  attached  to  the 
roofs  of  which  is  to  be  seen  a  great  variety  of  small  and 
beautiful  spars.  At  the  point  over  which  the  water  at 
present  is  precipitated,  the  dam,  is  a  bold  and  interest- 
ing spectacle.  Add  to  this  a  large  descending  colunm 
of  white  spray,  into  which  the  water  is  conrerted  by 
obstacles  opposing  its  march  over  the  dam,  and  the  soeae 
is  rendered  truly  sublime. 

The  soil  of  the  several  basins  seems  to  rest  on  stalag- 
mite, and  the  channel  of  the  branch  is  worn  out  of  iL 

In  many  places,  far  above  the  present  level  of  the  ba- 
sins or  dams,  may  be  seen  large  rocks  of  this  stalagmite : 
thus  proving  incontestibly,  that  this  water  occupied  a 
position,  two  hundred  feet  at  least  above  what  it  did  at 
the  time  the  beavers  commenced  their  labor,  and  be- 
fore the  deep  excavation  was  efifect^  between  the  moun- 
tains. Digitized  by  VjOC 
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Finally,  we  deem  it  proper  to  make  a  few  more  re- 
mariu  upon  the  first  topic  we  introduced, — namely,  the 
waters  themselres.  As  to  the  agents  concerned,  and 
the  play  of  affinities  between  them,  it  is  useless  for  us 
to  hazard  an  opinion,  more  especially  as  we  have  not 
made  ourselves  analytically  acquainted  with  them.  Let 
it  suffice  to  point  out  the  several  springs,  and  those  sen- 
sible properties  and  qualities  which  will  necessarily  be 
obeerred  by  every  visiter ;  and  first  of  the  spring  now 
in  use. 

As  soon  as  this  beautiful  fountain  is  brought  within 
the  compass  of  vision,  attention  will  be  arrested  by  the 
constant  and  copious  escape  of  fixed  air,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  stream.  As  soon  as  it  is  introduced  to  the 
mouth,  its  sweetish  taste  and  warmth  are  discovered — 
and  then  its  stimulating  efiect  upon  the  system  will  be 
perceived ;  and  finally,  if  the  visiter  will  walk  below 
the  spring,  ^re  or  six  rods,  he  will  discover  the  stalag- 
mitic  rocks  of  limestone  which  have  been  formed  by 
successive  depositions  from  this  water. 

The  next  qning  below,  is  popularly  called  the  Red 
Spring.  It  is  characterized  by  a  red  deposite,  which  we 
regard  as  the  carbonate  of  iron,  by  a  strong  sweetish 
calybiate  taste,  by  its  warmth,  by  the  boldness  of  the 
stream,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  fixed  air  escaping. 

The  two  springs  below  this,  resemble  the  first  in  every 
respect,  so  far  as  the  unaided  senses  can  discover.  We 
feel  called  upon  to  add,  that  no  one  should  venture  a 
free  use,  as  a  drink,  of  the  R6d  Spring  water,  unad- 
vised by  an  intelligent  physician.  It  is  a  powerful  wa 
ter,  and  can  never  prove  an  indifferent  agent  in  any 
constitution. 

And  finally,  we  beg  leave  to  advise  every  visiter, 
whose  soul  is  wanned  by  a  scientific  love  of  natural 
phenomena,  not  to  leave  the  ground  till  he  shall  have 
seen  the  major  part,  at  least,  of  what  we  have  feebly  at- 
tempted to  describe. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
RECOI.I.ECTIOIVS  OF  MCHOTANBL*^ 

OUm  mtadnisse  juvabiL — ^Virgil. 

Blessed,  yea  thrice  blessed,  be  the  hills  and  fiats,  the 
"forests"  and  swamps  of  Old  Chotank !  Prosperous, 
yea  doubly  prosperous  be  their  generous  cultivators — 
worthy  descendants  of  worthy  sires — Virginians  all 
over,  in  heart  and  feeling,  soul  and  body.  From  the 
Paspatansy  sweUs  to  the  Neck  levels,  may  they  have 
peace  and  happiness  in  "  all  their  borders.*' 

How  often  do  J  turn  over  memory's  volume  and  lin- 
ger upon  the  page  which  tells  of  my  first  visits  to  "Cho- 
tank**— so  full  of  almost  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  re- 
collection steals  upon  the  mind  like  soil  strains  of  music 
over  the  senses,  giving  the  same  chastened  satisfaction. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  happy  days  and  nights  there 
^nt:  The  ardent  fox  hunt  with  whoop  and  hallo  and 
winding  horn :  And  would  even  temperance  blush  to 
kx>k,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase,  at  the  old  family 
bowl  of  mint  julep,  with  its  tuft  of  green  peering  above 
the  inspiring  liquid — an  emerald  isle  in  a  sea  of  amber 
— the  dewy  drops,  cool  and  sparkling,  standing  out 
upon  its  sides — all,  all  balmy  and  inviting  7  And  then, 
the  morning  over  and  the  noon  passed,  the  business  of 
the  day  accomplished,  the  social  board  is  spread,  loaded 
with  flesh  and  fowl  and  the  products  of  the  garden  and 
the  orchard !    Come  let  us  regale  the  now  lively  senses 


and  satisfy  the  excited  appetite !  What  care  we  for  ra- 
gouts and  fricassee's,  and  olla  podrida's,  and  all  the  fo- 
reign flummery  that  fashion  and  folly  have  brought  into 
use  7  The  juicy  ham,  the  rich  surloin,  the  fat  saddle, 
make  the  substantiaU  of  a  Virginia  dinner,  and  **  lily- 
livered"  he,  who  would  want  a  better.  But  when  friends 
and  strangers  come — and  welcome  are  tliey  always! 
nature's  watery  store  house  is  at  hand,  and  windy  must 
be  the  day  indeed,  when  the  Potomac  cannot  furnish  a 
dish  of  chowder  or  crabs,  to  be  added  to  the  feast.  How 
I  have  luxuriated  at  a  Chotank  dinner !  Nor  let  plea- 
sures of  the  table  in  this  intellectual  age  be  despised  7 
Goddess  of  Hospitality  forbid  it !  And  well  may  1  ad- 
dress thee  in  the  feminine  gender,  thou  dispenser  of  heart- 
felt mirth!  'Tis  woman's  smile  enlivens  the  feast — 
'tis  woman's  handy  care  that  has  so  well  provided  it — 
'tis  woman's  kind  encouragement  that  adds  a  charm 
to  all  you  see  around  you. 

And  now  let  us  loll  in  the  cool  portico,  shaded  with 
the  Lombardy  poplar — the  proper  tree,  let  them  say 
what  they  will,  to  surround  a  gentleman's  mansion — so 
tall  and  stately,  and  therefore  so  appropriate.  How 
delightful  is  the  breeze  on  this  height!  See  the  white 
sails  of  the  vessels,  through  the  trees  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  spread  out  to  catch  it,  and  how  gracefldly  and 
even  majestically  they  glide  along.  You  can  trace  them 
up  and  down  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  foUowing  their 
quiet  courses.  The  beautiful  slopes  of  the  fields  in 
Maryland,  cultivated  to  the  water's  edge,  fill  up  a  pic- 
ture surpassingly  beautiful — not  grand,  but  beautiful ; 
for  what  can  please  more  than  the  calm  sunshine  shed 
upon  upland  and  lowland,  with  the  glad  waters  glisten- 
ing in  its  rays,  and  just  enough  of  man's  works  on  both 
**  flood  and  field"  to  give  life  and  motion  to  the  scene ! 
Surrounded  with  such  a  prospect  as  this,  let  the  old 
folks  discuss  their  crops,  taik  of  their  wheat  and  com, 
and  prognosticate  the  changes  of  the  weather— or,  as 
times  now  go,  settle  first  the  affairs  of  the  county,  then 
of  the  state,  and  lastly  of  the  nation,  while  we  steal 
away  to  the  parlor. 

Daughters  of  Virginia  !  always  fcur,  always  lovely, 
how  much  fairer  and  lovelier  than  ever,  do  you  appear 
in  your  own  homes,  surrounded  by  your  fathers,  your 
brothers  and  your  kinsmen.  How  it  has  delighted  me 
to  watch  the  overflowings  of  your  innocent  hearts,  to 
enjoy  your  winning  smiles — to  listen  to  the  music  of 
your  voices !  1  see  in  you  no  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  the 
moral  contagious  diseases  caught  by  intercourse  with 
corrupt  society— I  find  no  "town-bred"  arts,  mocking 
the  modesty  <^  nature — ^I  discover  no  cunning  devices 
to  attract  that  attention  which  merit  alone  ought  to  com- 
mand. May  this  be  written  of  you  always !  May  the 
land  which  produces  noble,  generous  sons,  ever  have  for 
its  boast  and  pride,  the  most  viRTUoys  daughters. 

And  now  having  seen  the  young  men  fairly  "paired,'' 
if  not  matched,  let  us  leave  them  with  a  blessing,  and 
look  after  our  more  aged  friends. 

Politics  have  run  high  since  we  leA  them,  but  the 
"  cool  of  the  evening"  is  cooling  the  blood,  and  "  a  drink" 
settles  the  controversy.  Friends  and  neighbors  can- 
not afford  to  quarrel  even  about  what  concerns  them- 
selves, much  less  about  things  so  far  off  as  at  Washing- 
ton. With  Virginia  gentlemen  there  is  always  a  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  even  in  heated  argument  which  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  offence.  ^ 
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Ah!  did  I  not  see  a  sly  wink  7  And  is  there  not  a 
touch  of  the  elbow,  and  then  a  low  whisper,  and  by  and 
by  a  buzz — and  then -an  open  proposal  for  a  sociable 
game  at  cards.  Presently,  presently,  good  friends,  we 
will  have  our  tea  and  biscuit,  and  then  for  loo  or  whist! 

Let  not  starched  propriety  look  prim,  nor  prudery 
shake  her  head,  nor  jealous  caution  hold  up  her  finger. 
Our  fathers  did  the  same  before  us,  and  **  be  we  wiser 
or  better  than  they  ?**  Call  in  tlie  "womankind,''  as 
Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  ungallantly  styled  the  better 
part  of  creation,  and  let  us  have  fair  friends  and  foes  to 
join  us  round  the  table.  Trim  tlie  lights,  roll  from  your 
purses  just  enough  of  silver  to  give  an  interest  to  our 
play.  Avaunt !  spirits  of  gaming  and  avarice  from  this 
circle— and  here's  at  you  till  weariness  or  inclination 
calls  us  to  seek 

**  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmj  8leop.»» 

And  thus  ends  a  day  in  Chotank :  A  day! — yes  many, 
many  days.  In  these  "  our  latter  times,''  and  this  "our 
age  of  improvement,"  all  this  may  be  thought  wrong ! 
Perhaps  it  is  so.  I  will  not  dispute  with  stern  morality 
and  strict  philosophy.  Their  counsels  are  doubtless 
more  wortliy  to  be  followed  than  the  maxim  which 
*<  Holds  it  one  of  the  wisest  things 
To  drive  dull  care  away.»» 

But  for  "  my  single  selP'  I  can  say  that  after  a  day 
spent  in  Chotank  I  never  had  reason  to  exclaim,  follow- 
ing the  fashion  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  '^Diem  Perdidit" 

But  Chotank,  like  many  other  parts  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, is  not  now  in  its  "  high  and  palmy  state."  Some 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  it  obtained  that  celebrity 
which  makes  it  famous  now.  The  ancient  seats  of  ge- 
nerous hospitality  are  still  there,  but  their  former  pos- 
sessors, so  free  of  heart,  so  liberal,  and  blessed  withal 
with  the  means  of  being  free  and  liberal,  where  are 
they?  "And  echo  alone  answers,  where  are  they.'* 
Their  sons  can  only  hope  to  keep  alive  the  old  spirit  by 
the  exercise  of  more  prudence  and  economy  than  their 
fathers  possessed.  Otherwise  here  too,  as  alas!  in 
some  cases  is  too  true,  the  families  that  once  and  now 
own  the  soil,  are  destined  to  be  rudely  pushed  from  their 
places  by  grasping  money  lendcra!  Altered  as  the 
times  are  however,  and  changed  as  is  the  condition  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants,  the  life  that  I  have  attempted 
fainUy  to  sketch,  is  the  Ufe  yet  led  by  the  merry  Cho- 
tankers.  With  the  remembrance  of  the  "  olden  time" 
strongly  impressed  on  their  minds,  and  tradition  to 
strengthen  Uie  ideas  formed  by  their  own  recollections, 
they  \M  have  their  fun  and  their  frolics — their  barbe- 
cues and  their  fish  frys.  There  are  fewer  "  roystering 
blades"  than  there  used  to  be,  and  much  less  drinking 
than  formerly — but  the  court  house  now  and  tlien  brings 
up  a  round  dozen  of  "good  men  and  true,"  who  will 
not  disgrace  their  ancestors :  men  who  will  make  the 
"welkin  ring"  again  with  uprorarious  mirth,  and 
part  as  they  met  in  all  that  high  flow  of  spirits  which 
results  firom  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  freedom,  at 
least  for  the  present,  from  care. 

Let  us,  however,  close.  There  is  that  in  the  place  and 
the  people  of  whom  I  am  writing  to  induce  me  to  con- 
tinue :  but  enough  for  this  "Recollection."  If  the  eye  of  a 
Chotanker  should  meet  this  page  and  read  what  is  writ- 
ten, he  will  know  without  looking  at  the  signature  that  he 
has  met  with  a  friend  to  him  and  'all his  neighborhood.' 

Jkltxandria,  D.  C,  Sept.  13, 1834.  K.  S. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Measeoger. 
Important  I«aw  Case  In  m  Sister  Stat«t  in'rol'r* 
Inn;  (Questions  of  JSdenoe* 

[Communicated  by  P.  A.  Browne,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia.] 
On  the  Ekisterly  side  of  the  beautiful  river  Schuyl- 
kill, about  seven  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
stands  the  flourishing  town  of  Mantunk.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  house  to  be  seen  there,  and 
nothing  disturbed  tlie  stillness  of  nature  but  the  sing- 
ing of  tlie  birds,  the  lowing  of  the  herds,  and  the  gentle 
ripling  of  the  river  as  its  waters  glided  towards  the 
ocean ;  but  now  it  has  become  the  habitation  of  thou- 
sands of  human  beings,  the  seat  of  numerous  manufac- 
tories, and  a  striking  example  of  the  rapid  improve- 
ments in  American  industry  and  the  arts.  The  whole 
of  this  change  has  been  wrought  by  improving  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Schuylkill:  by  raising  the  Fainnount 
and  other  dams,  sufficient  water  has  been  provided,  not 
only  for  all  the  purposes  of  canaling  and  watering^thc 
city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  company,  incorporated  by 
law  for  that  purpose,  have  found  at  theu*  disposal  an 
immense  water  power,  which  they  sell  and  rent  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Among  the  number  of  enterprising  citizens  who 
availed  themselves  of  these  advantages  was  Mr.  Mark 
Richards,  a  gentleman  advantageously  known  and  es- 
teemed in  the  mercantile  as  well  as  the  manufiicttiring 
world. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1830,  the  SchuyUdll  naviga- 
tion company  made  a  deed  to  John  Moore,  in  which  it 
was  recited  that  on  the  3d  day  of  November,  1827, 
Mark  Richards  had  agreed  with  the  company  for  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  of  ground  at  Manyunk  therein  de- 
scribed ;  that  on  the  25th  of  January,  1828,  he,  the  said 
Mark,  had  agreed  to  purchase  of  the  company  100 
inches  of  water  power  at  flat-rock  canal,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  |6  per  inch ;  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1828, 
200  inches  of  water  power  at  the  same  rate,  which  wa- 
ter power  was  to  be  granted  on  the  usual  condiiums^  and 
subject  to  the  former  grants  by  the  company  of  water 
power.  That  on  the  4th  of  June,  1830,  Richards  and 
wife  had  granted  the  said  lot  and  "  the  (foresaid  water 
potoer  of  300  inches  of  water"  to  Moore.  It  further  re-  . 
cited  that  Richards  had  requested  the  grant  of  the  com- 
pany to  bo  made  to  Moore,  he  Richards  having  paid 
the  whole  rent,  amounting  to  $1840  per  annum  up  to 
that  time.  Then  follows  the  grant  of  the  lot,  together 
with  the  privilege  of  drawing  from  the  canal  through 
the  forebay,  at  all  times  thereafter  f«rever,  "  so  mucb 
WATER  AS  can  PASS  through  two  metalic  apertures,  one 
of  50,  and  the  other  of  250  square  indies,  under  a  head 
of  three  feet."  To  have  and  to  hold  "  the  quantity  of 
300  SQUARE  INCHES  of  WATER,"  in  manner  aforessud. 
Moore  covenanted  at  his  expense  to  erect  and  support 
the  two  metalic  apertures,  one  of  50,  and  the  other  of 
250  square  inches^  through  which  the  said  300  inches  of 
watcTf  under  a  three  feet  head,  **isto  possJ"  The  com- 
pany reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  enter  upon 
the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  examining  "  the  size  of 
the  apertiures." 

Mr.  Moore  having  ascertained  that  by  applying  two 
plain  simple  metalic  apertures  of  the  given  sizes,  he  was 
not  able  to  draw  the  same  quantity  in  square  inches  of 
water,  but  only  65  and  fd  per  cent  of  the  amount, 
he  therefore  applied  the  adjutages  described  by  Pro- 
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fessor  Ventari ;  and  for  these  applicatioDS,  which  were 
alleged  to  be  a  breach  of  the  contract,  an  action  was 
instituted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  case  involved  not  only 
important  principles  of  law,  but  interesting  inquiries 
in  hydrodynamics,  to  aid  in  the  discussion  of  which, 
large  draughts  were  made  upon  the  scientific  attain- 
ments of  the  accomplished  bar  of  Philadelphia.  For  the 
pkimiifwere  engaged  John  Sergeant  and  Horace  Bin- 
ney,  Esquires ;  but  the  absence  of  the  latter  gentleman 
at  Congress,  occasioned  the  retaining  of  C.  Chauncey, 
Esquire  ;  for  the  defendants  were  Joseph  R.  Ingersol 
and  Peter  A.  Browne,  Esquires. 

The  cause  occupied  several  dajrs,  during  which  time 
the  court  house  was  continually  crowded  with  an  intel- 
ligent audience. 

The  questions  were,  first,  whether  the  granter  was 
confined  to  the  use  of  simple  apertures  of  the  dimen- 
sions mentioned  in  the  deed,  wheu  it  was  apparent  from 
the  opinions  of  men  of  science,  and  fix>m  the  experi- 
ments made  before  the  jury,  that  through  such  openings 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  draw  more  than  65  and  }d 
percent,  of  the  water  contracted  for,  (it-l>eing  a  law  of 
nature  that  when  a  fluid  is  drawn  from  a  simple  aperture 
or  opening,  the  stream  or  vein  is  contracted  so  as  to 
form  the  figure  of  a  cone ;)  or  whether  the  grantee  was 
entitled,  at  all  events,  to  his  300  inches  of  water,  and 
had  a  right  to  affix  adjutages  to  overcome  this  law  of  na- 
ture, and  restore  things  to  the  state  they  were  supposed 
to  be  in  by  the  parties,  if,  when  they  contracted,  tliey 
were  ignorant  of  this  principle.  Second.  The  defen- 
dant having  contracted  for  as  much  water  as  **  can  pass*^ 
through  metalic  apertures  of  given  sizes,  whether  he 
was  entitled,  provided  he  did  not  increase  the  size  of  the 
openings,  nor  increase  the  head,  so  to  adjust  the  adjut- 
ages as  to  draw  mare  water  than  300  square  inches ;  for 
it  was  proved  by  another  set  of  experiments  that,  by 
reoKm  of  the  adjutages  at  the  defendant's  mill,  he  had 
contrived,  not  only  to  overcome  the  vena  contracta  or 
contracted  vein,  but  to  draw  off  more  water  than  would 
have  passed  through  a  plain  opening  if  the  vena  con- 
tracta  did  not  exist. 

When  a  vessel  is  filled  with  a  homogeneous  fluid,  and 
it  is  in  equilibrium,  all  the  particles  of  the  fluid  are 
pressed  equally  in  all  directions.  This  law  was  known 
to  Archimedes,  and  its  knowledge  enabled  him  to  de- 
tect the  fraud  committed  by  the  gold  smith  upon  Hiero, 
King  of  Syracuse.  The  first  regular  work  upon  His- 
drodynzimics  was  written  by  Sextus  Julius  Frentinus, 
inspector  of  the  public  foimtains  at  Rome  under  the 
Emperors  Nerva  and  Trajan.  He  laid  down  the  law, 
thai  water  which  flows  in  a  given  time,  from  a  given 
orifice,  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  orifice,  but  upon  the  head  or  height  of  the  fluid  in 
the  vesseL  From  that  period  until  the  17th  century  none 
of  the  principles  upon  which  this  cause  depends,  were 
much  studied,  nor  the  doctrine  of  fluids  much  known. 
At  length  Gallileo  the  astronomer,  by  his  discovery  of 
the  uniform  acceleration  of  gravity,  paved  the  way  for 
a  rapid  improvement  in  hydrodjmamics.  Gallileo  was 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  water  could  not  be  made 
to  rise  more  than  a  certain  height  in  a  common  pump ; 
but  he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  reason.  His 
pupil,  Torricelli,  and  his  (riend,  Viviani,  discovered 
that  it  was  owin^  to  the  pressure  of  the  external  air, 


and  thus  the  problem  was  solved.  Mariotte,  who  in- 
troduced experimental  philosophy  into  France,  was  the 
first  who  announced  that  fluids  suffer  a  retardation  from 
the  friction  of  their  particles  against  the  sides  of  tubes ; 
and  he  shewed  that  this  was  the  case  even  though  the 
tubes  were  made  of  the  smoothest  glass.  From  his 
works,  which  were  published  after  his  death,  in  1684, 
it  appears  that  though  he  was  thus  acquainted  with  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  explained,  he  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  vena  contraeta.  About  that  time  this  sub- 
ject began  to  be  much  more  studied  in  Italy.  Dominic 
GuglieUnini,  a  celebrated  engineer,  in  1697,  published  a 
very  learned  work  upon  the  friction  and  resistance  of 
fluids;  and  from  that  period  to  tliis  tlic  learned  of  all 
nations  have  admitted,  tliat  this  resistance  and  retarda- 
tion of  fluids,  owing  to  their  friction,  did  take  place  in  a 
moving  fluid.  This  work,  as  connected  with  the  mo- 
tion of  rivers  and  water  in  open  canals,  is  one  of  deep 
interest  in  natural  philosophy;  and  it  is  one,  which  in 
this  age  of  improvements,  should  not  be  neglected  in 
this  country.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  capacious  mind 
grasped  at  every  kind  of  knowledge,  struggled  hard  to 
detect  the  reason  of  this  resistance.  In  his  2nd  book 
of  his  "  Principia,"  propositions  51,  52  and  53,  he  lays 
down  certain  hypotheses,  from  which  it  results,  that  the 
filaments  (as  he  calls  them,)  of  a  fluid,  in  a  pipe,  will 
be  kept  back  by  their  adhesion  to  the  sides  of  the  tube, 
and  that  the  next  filaments  will  be  kept  back,  thdu^h 
in  a  less  degree,  by  their  adhesion  to  the  first  filaments, 
and  so  on,  until  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  will  be  greatest 
at  the  centre.  Now  if  we  apply  tliis  principle  to  the 
discharge  of  a  fluid  through  a  plain  aperture,  we  will 
perceive  that  the  parts  of  the  water  next  to  the  sides  of 
the  opening,  being  liable  to  the  greatest  friction,  will  be 
the  most  retarded ;  and  that  tliose  in  the  centre,  being 
liable  to  the  least  friction,  will  be  most  in  advance ;  and 
that  the  friction  decreasing  gradually  Ccom  the  extremi- 
ties to  the  centre,  the  water  will  be  always  flowing  in 
the  form  of  a  cone,  with  the  smallest  end  in  advance. 
This  is  the  exact  form  of  the  vena  contraeta  or  con- 
tracted vein ! 

When  the  pipes  are  very  small,  this  attraction  of  the 
sides  of  the  pipes  to  the  fluid  operates  so  as  to  suspend 
the  whole  mass,  when  it  is  called  capillary  attraction. 
This  appears  to  be  the  extent  to  which  Newton  was 
acquainted  with  the  laws  that  govern  the  vena  con- 
traeta, at  the  time  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
Principia ;  but  in  his  second  edition,  published  in  1714, 
he  discloses  the  doctrine  of  the  contracted  vein  with  his 
usual  intelligence. 

Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  splendid  experi- 
ments of  the  Abbe  Bossut,  whicli  were  published  suc- 
cessively in  1771,  1786  and  1796,  and  any  one  desirous 
of  examining  this  interesting  subject  will  consult  them 
at  large. 

Poleni  first  discovered,  that  by  applying  an  additional 
cylindrical  pipe  to  the  orifice,  of  the  same  diameter, 
the  expenditure  of  the  fluid  was  increased.  This  dis- 
covery was  followed  up,  first,  by  Mr.  Vince  ;  secondly, 
by  Doctor  Matthew  Young ;  and  lastly,  by  Venturl 
This  last  named  gentleman  published  his  work  on  hy- 
draulics in  1798;  it  was  immediately  translated  and 
published  in  Nicholson's  Journal  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, where  all  the  different  adjutages,  including  the  one 
used  by  the  defendant  in  this  action,  are  accurately 
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drawn  and  described.  They  are  also  noticed,  though 
not  in  as  ample  a  manner,  in  Gregory's  Mechanics, 
pages  438,  445  and  447. 

From  all  which  it  was  contended,  that  every  one 
making  a  contract,  must  be  presumed  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  vena  contracta,  and  of  the 
methods  used  to  overcome  it,  and  that  this  party  had  a 
right  to  use  these  adjutages  without  incurring  the  risk 
of  a  suit. 

[We  understand  that  the  suit,  the  foregoing  interest- 
ing sketch  of  which  has  been  obligingly  furnished  by 
one  of  the  counsel,  is  still,  in  the  language  of  the  law- 
yers, tub  jttdice;  the  jury  having  found  a  verdict  sub- 
ject to  the  opinion  of  the  court.  We  are  promised  a 
full  report  of  the  trial  and  decision,  for  a  subsequent 
number.] — ^Ed. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Ma.  White, — ^The  following  sketch  was  given  me 
by  one  of  those  mail  stage  story-tellers,  who  abound  on 
our  roads,  and  enliven  the  drowsy  passengers  by  their 
narratives.  It  is  founded  on  fact,  and  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable to  such  of  your  readers  as  are  fo^  of  the 
delineation  of  human  character  in  all  its  variety  of 
phases.  Nuoator. 

SAIXT  SUTGUBSTOir. 

Who  thundering  comes  on  blackest  steed, 
With  slacken'd  bit  and  hoof  of  speed  i— Byron. 

A  horseman  passed  us  at  full  speed,  whose  wild  and 
haggard  look  arrested  the  attention  of  my  friend.  In 
the  name  of  all  tliat  is  singular,  said  he,  who  can  that 
be,  and  whither  is  he  posting  with  such  rapidity  ?  His 
garb  seems  of  the  last  century,  and  his  giizzled  locks 
stream  on  the  wind  like  those  of  some  ancient  bard. 

That  man,  replied  I,  is  a  lover,  and  is  hurrying  away 
to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  mistress,  who  married  another, 
and  has  been  dead  for  many  years. 

Indeed !  you  siu-prize  me,  he  rejoined.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  the  ^lean  tooik"  of  Shakspeare's  lover ;  the  "  6^ 
eye  and  stmken  ;"  the  "  unquestionable  spirit,^  and  "  every 
thing  about  him  demonstrates  a  careless  desolation" — 
yet  I  should  have  imagined,  that  the  snows  of  so  many 
winters  had  extinguished  all  the  fires  of  that  frosty  car- 
case ;  but  tell  me  who  he  is,  and  what  is  his  story. 

His  name  is  Wilson  j  and  that  of  the  lady  whom  he 
loved,  was  Sally  Singleton.  1  would  that  I  had  the 
graphic  power  of  Scott  to  sketch  a  tale  of  so  much  in- 
terest If  Sir  Walter  has  immortalized  an  old  man, 
mounted  on  his  white  pony,  and  going  in  quest  of  the 
tombstomes,  how  mudi  is  it  to  be  regretted  that  the 
same  master  hand  cannot  be  employed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  yonder  eccentric  being,  whose  love  lives 
on,  afler  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  the  mar- 
riage and  death  of  his  mistress — in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence of  his  own  senses,  and  notwithstanding  every 
human  effort  to  dispel  his  delusion.  Regularly  every 
morning,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  no  matter  what  the 
state  of  the  weather,  (alike  to  him  the  hail,  tlic  rain, 
and  the  sunshine,)  has  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  tra- 
velled a  distance  of  ten  miles,  to  see  his  beloved  Sally 
Singleton.  His  custom  is,  to  ride  directly  up  to  the 
window  of  her  former  apartment,  and  in  a  courteous 
manner,  to  bow  to  his  mistress  in  token  of  his  continued 
attachment.    EUtving  performed  this  act  of  gallantry, 


he  waves  with  his  hand  a  fond  adieu,  and  immediately 
gallops  back  with  a  triumphant  air,  as  if  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  having  set  his  enemies  at  defiance.  ^  The 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,"  and  in  this 
case,  whether  "  misgrafled  in  respect  of  years,'^  or  **  dif- 
ferent in  bloody"  or  '^standing  on  the  choice  of  friends,"  is 
not  exactly  known ;  but  the  lady  was  wedded  to  an- 
other, and  died  soon  after.  Her  lover  would  never  be- 
lieve in  her  marriage  or  her  death.  His  mind  unhinged 
by  the  severity  of  his  disappointment,  seems  to  have  re- 
tained nothing  but  the  single  image  of  her  he  loved, 
shut  up  in  that  apartment ;  and  he  resolved  to  brave 
every  difficulty,  to  testify  his  unchanging  devotion. 
Obstacles  were  purposely  built  across  his  path — the 
bridges  were  broken  down — the  idle  bojrs  would  gather 
around  him,  and  assail  him  in  their  cruel  folly — guns 
evien,  were  fired  at  him, — all  in  vain !  The  elements 
could  not  quench  the  fervor  of  his  love — obstacles  were 
overleaped — he  swam  the  rivers — the  boys  were  disre- 
garded— balls  could  not  harm  him.  He  held  a  charmed 
hfej  like  young  Lochinvar, 

**  He  staid  not  for  brake, 
And  he  stop*d  not  for  stone  ;** 

but  dashed  onward  to  his  beloved  window,  and  then, 
contented  with  this  public  attestation  of  his  unalterable 
love,  returned  with  a  look  of  triumphant  satisfaction,  to 
his  joyless  home.  As  a  last  effort  to  remove  the  veil 
from  his  eyes,  a  suit  was  instituted,  in  which  he  was 
made  a  party,  and  proof  of  the  lady's  marriage  and 
death  was  purposely  introduced  to  undeceive  him.  He 
listened  with  cold  incredulity  to  the  witnesses;  smiled 
derisively  at  that  part  of  their  testimony  which  regarded 
her  marriage  and  death ;  and  the  next  morning  waa 
seen  mounted  as  usual,  and  bowing  ijeneath  the  window 
of  his  adored  Sally  Singleton. 

From  the  Petersburg  Intelligenoer. 
BXTRACT  FROM  JL  NOTBIi 

THAT   NEVER  WILL    BE    PUBLISHED. 

We  had  all  assembled  round  the  cheerful  fire,  that 
cracked  and  blazed  in  the  wide  old-fashioned  hearth. 
The  labor  of  the  day  was  over.  My  father,  snugly 
placed  in  his  great  easy  chair,  with  his  spectacles  on 
his  nose,  had  been  for  some  time  studying  the  last  long 
winded  and  very  patriotic  speech  of  our  representative 
in  Congress,  until  his  senses,  gradually  yielding  to  ita 
soothing  eloquence,  had  simk  into  a  calm  slumber. — 
My  mother  sat  in  the  comer  knitting  with  all  her  might, 
and  every  now  and  then  expressing  her  wonder  (for 
she  always  wondered)  how  Patsy  Woods  eould  marry 
such  a  lazy,  poor,  good-for-nothing  fellow  as  Henry 
Pate.  Sister  was  leaning  with  both  elbows  on  the 
table,  devouring,  as  she  termed  it,  the  last  most  exqui- 
site romance.  Puss  was  squatted  on  Mother's  cricket, 
licking  her  paws  with  indefatigable  industry ;  and  old 
Carlo,  the  pointer,  lay  grunting  on  the  hearth  rug,  sadly 
incommoded  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  but  much  too  lazy 
to  remove  from  before  it  And  where  was  17  Oh ! 
there  was  another  comer  to  the  fire  place.  In  its  ex- 
tremest  nook  sat  cousin  Caroline,  and  next  to  her, — 
always  next  to  her  when  I  could  get  there,  was  I.  Now 
this  was  what  I  call  a  right  comfortable  family  party; 
and  not  the  least  comfortable  of  that  party  was  myself 
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Cousin  Caroline;  dear,  dear  cousin!  Many  a  year 
has  rolled  orer  me  since  the  scene  I  describe;  many  a 
cold  blast  of  the  world's  breath  has  blown  on  my  heart 
and  chilled,  one  by  one,  the  spring  flowers  of  hope  that 
grew  there;  but  the  blossoms  of  love  thy  image  nur^ 
tured,  were  gathered  into  a  garland  to  hang  on  thy  tomb, 
and  the  tears  of  memory  have  preserved  its  freshness. 
Cousin  Caroline! — she  was  the  loveliest  creature  on 
whom  beauty  ever  set  its  seaL  Reader,  my  feeling 
towards  her  was  not  what  is  called  love ;  at  least,  not 
what  I  have  since  felt  for  another.  My  judgment  of 
her  excellence  was  not  biassed  by  passion.  She  was 
most  beautifuL    I  cannot  describe  her. 

"  Who  h^  not  prored  how  feebly  worda  eesay, 
To  fix  ono  i^Ku-k  of  beauty's  hearenlj  ray.** 

It  wei«  Tain  to  talk  of  her  **  hyacinthine  curls,"  her 
"rubylipe,'»  her  "pearly  teeth,"  her  "gazelle  eye." 
These,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  description,  define  not 
beauty.  It  belongs  to  the  pencil  and  not  to  the  pen, 
to  give  us  a  faint  idea  of  its  living  richness.  But  had 
your  eyes  glanced  round  a  crowded  room,  crowded  with 
beauty  too^  they  would  have  rested  in  amazement  there ; 
amazement,  that  one  so  lovely  should  be  on  earth,  and 
breathe  among  the  creatures  of  conunon  clay.  Alas ! 
it  could  not  be  so  long.  No,  I  did  not  love  her  in  man- 
hood's atmse  of  love ;  for,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  I  was 
but  fiNUteen,  and  Caroline  was  in  her  eighteenth  year ; 
but  I  loved  her  as  all  created  things  that  could  love, 
loved  her;  from  the  hi^est  to  the  lowest,  she  was  the 
darling  of  the  household.  The  servants,  indoor  and 
outdoor,  young  and  old,  and  the  crossest  of  the  old, 
loved  her.  None  so  crabbed  her  smile  would  not  soften ; 
none  so  stem  her  mildness  would  not  subdue.  Oh, 
what  a  creature  she  was.  I  never  saw  Caroline 
angry,  though  I  have  seen  her  repel,  with  dignity,  in- 
trusion or  impertinence.  1  never  saw  her  cross.  But 
this  theme  will  lead  me  too  far ;  and,  perhaps  the  rea- 
der thinks  I  might  sum  up  my  estimate  of  her  qualities 
in  one  wfxrd — perfection.  Not  so ;  but  as  near  to  it  as 
the  Creator  ever  sufiered  his  creature  to  attain.  Well, 
we  were  sitting  round  the  fire  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed. Caroline  was  amusing  me  with  a  description 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  town,  for  she  had  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  a  relation  residing  in  the  city  of 


when  the  sound  was  heard  of  a  carriage  coming  up  the 
avenue.  What  a  bustle !  Father  bounced  up,  dropping 
the  paper  and  his  spectacles ;  Mother  stopped  wonder- 
ing about  Patsy  Woods,  to  wonder  still  more  who  this 
could  be.  Pussy  remained  quiet,  but  Carlo  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  stretch  and  yawn,  and  totter  to  the 
door,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  Sister  looked  up.  Caro- 
line looked  down ;  and  then  sister  looked  at  her  very 
archly,  though  I  could  not  tell  why,  and  said,  "go  bro- 
ther Harry,  ask  the  gentleman  in." 

''Why  do  you  know  who  it  is,  my  dear,  that  is 
coming  to  see  us  at  this  late  hour  ?"  said  my  father.  It 
was  but  ei^t  o^clock;  but  remember  we  were  in  the 
eoontry.  I  went  out  of  the  room,  and  did  not  hear  the 
answer.  I  was  met  at  the  hall  door  by  a  gentleman, 
whooi  I  ushered  in.  My  fiither  accosted  him,  and  was 
very  proud  and  very  happy  to  see  Col.  H — d.  He  was 
then  introduced  to  the  members  of  the  family;  "and 
this  lady  1  think  you  are  already  acquainted  with," 


continued  my  father,  as  he  presented  cousin  Caroline, 
who  had  hung  back.  The  Colonel  smiled, — Caroline 
blushed,  but  she  smiled  too.  What  is  all  this  about, 
thought  I.  "Come,  sir,  be  seated,"  quoth  my  father. 
The  Colonel  bowed,  thanked  him,  and  placed  himself 
forthwith  in  my  chair,  right  beside  Caroline.  Now  it 
is  true  Caroline  had  two  sides,  and  her  left  side  was  as 
dear  to  me  as  her  right ;  but  then  that  side  was  next  to 
the  wall,  and  she  sat  so  near  to  it  that  there  was  no 
edging  a  chair  in  without  incommoding  her.  So  I  was 
fain  to  look  out  for  other  quarters,  and  found  them  next 
to  my  mother,  whence  I  looked  Die  colonel  right  in  the 
face.  He  was  not  a  handsome  man,  but  a  very  noble 
looking  one.  He  was  rather  above  the  common  height, 
somewhat  thin,  but  his  carriage  very  erect.  His  com- 
plexion was  dark,  but  ruddy  dark,  the  hue  of  health 
and  manliness ;  his  forehead  broad ;  so  much  so  as  to 
make  the  lower  part  of  his  visage  appear  contracted, 
and  rather  long.  The  expression  of  his  features  when 
at  rest,  was  stem,  and  even  haughty ;  perhaps  from 
the  habit  of  command,  for  his  had  been  a  soldier's  life, 
and  his  title  was  won  on  the  battle  field ;  but  wh^n  in 
conversation,  there  was  an  air  of  great  good  nature 
over  his  whole  countenance,  and  his  smile  was  very 
winning.    Cousin  Caroline  thought  it  sa 

"The  rocui  to  your  farm  is  rather  intricate,  my  good 
sir,"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  took  his  seat,  "  and  though 
I  had  a  pretty  good  chart  of  the  country,  (here  he  looked 
at  Caroline  and  smiled  one  of  those  winning  smiles, 
but  Caroline  did  not,  or  would  not  see  him,)  I  was  so 
stupid  as  to  miss  the  way,  for  when  I  reached  the  cross 
roads,  instead  of  taking  the  right  I  directed  the  servant 
to  the  left,  and  moved  on  some  time  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion without  meeting  a  human  being  of  whom  to  make 
inquiry.  At  length  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  en- 
counter a  gentleman  on  horseback,  who  corrected  my 
error,  adding  the  satisfactory  assurance,  that  I  had  gone 
at  least  four  miles  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which 
I  desired  to  go ;  so  that,  though  I  set  out  betimes,  it 
was  thus  late  before  I  reached  here." 

"Well,  I  wonder!"  cried  my  mother. 

"Then  colonel  you  must  be  sadly  in  want  of  re- 
freshment," said  my  father.    "  My  dear" — 

"  Not  at  all  so,  my  dear  sir.  I  beg  you  will  give 
yourselves  no  trouble  on  my  account.    1  assure  you" — 

"Sit  still,  colonel,  1  beg  of  you,"  interrupted  my 
father,  as  the  former  rose  to  urge  his  remonstrance. — 
"  Sit  still,  sir ;  trouble  indeed ;  weil  have  supper  di- 
rectly, and  I  don't  care  if  I  nibble  a  little  myself** 

So  the  colonel  gave  up  the  contest,  but  when  he  re- 
seated himself,  he  perceived  Caroline  was  gone ;  she 
had  slipped  out  of  the  room  with  my  mother.  The 
colonel  had  a  very  nice  supper  that  night,  and  he  did 
it  justice.  Who  prepared  it,  think  you?  my  mother? 
No,  for  she  returned  to  the  room  in  two  minutes  after 
she  lefl  it.  I  knew  who  prepared  it,  and  so  did  the 
colonel,  or  he  made  a  shrewd  guess ;  for,  when  Caro- 
Ime  returned,  he  gave  her  a  look  that  spoke  volumes  of 
thankfulness,  and  of  such  exquisite  fondness  that  it 
made  the  blood  mount  to  her  very  forehead. 

A  week  passed  away,  and  colonel  H — d  remained  a 
constant  guest  at  my  father's ;  and  though  I  could  not 
but  like  and  admire  him,  his  conduct  was  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  me,  for  no  sooner  did  Caroline  make 
her  appearance  in  the  breakfast  room  in  the  morning 
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than  he  posted  himself  next  to  her;  and  then  they  took 
such  long  walks  together,  and  would  spend  so  many 
hours  in  riding  about  the  country,  and  tliey  never  asked 
me  to  accompany  them,  so  that  Caroline  had  as  well 
have  been  in  town  again,  for  the  opportunity  I  had  of 
conversing  with  her.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  of  course, 
plain  to  the  reader ;  and  it  was  soon  formally  announced 
that  on  the  third  day  of  the  succeeding  month  Caroline 
was  to  become  the  bride  of  the  wealthy  and  gallant 
Colonel  H — d,  and  accompany  him  forthwith  to  his 
distant  home,  for  his  residence  was  in  the  state  of 
Georgia.  I  wept  bitter  tears,  and  sobbed  as  if  my 
heart  would  break  as  I  laid  all  lonely  in  my  bed  that 
night  on  which  this  latter  piece  of  intelligence  had 
l>een  communicated  by  my  father,  until  sleep,  the  com- 
forter of  the  wretched,  extended  to  me  the  bliss  of  ob- 
livion. "Blessings  on  the  man  who  invented  sleep,** 
says  friend  Sancho — blessings,  aye  blessings  indeed,  on 
all  bountiful  nature  who,  while  she  gives  rest  to  the 
wearied  body  bestows  consolation  on  the  grieving 
hsart,  lulls  into  gentle  calm  the  storm  of  the  passions, 
plucks  from  power  its  ability  and  even  its  wish  to  op- 
press, and  hushes  in  poverty  the  sense  of  its  weakness 
and  its  degradation.  My  fate  has  not  been  more  ad- 
verse than  that  of  the  generality  of  men,  but  "  take  it 
all  in  all,"  the  happiest  portion  of  my  existence  has 
been  spent  in  sleep.  Why  did  I  weep  7  The  being 
whom  I  loved  best  on  earth  was  about  to  be  wedded  to 
the  worthy  object  of  her  choice, — a  clioice  that  affection 
sanctioned  and  reason  might  well  approve ;  and  even 
to  my  young  observation  it  was  apparent  that  while 
she  gave,  she  was  enjoying  happiness.  There  was 
pleasure  in  the  beaming  of  her  sparkling  eyes,  there 
was  joy  in  the  dimples  of  her  rosy  smile.  The  very 
earth  on  which  she  trod  seemed  springing  to  her  step, 
and  the  air  she  breathed  to  be  pure  and  bahny.  Could 
she  be  happy  and  I  feel  miserable  7  and  that  misery 
growing  too,  out  of  the  very  source  of  her  happiness. 
Yes;  even  so  unmixed,  so  absorbing  was  my  selfish- 
ness. My  selfishness!  the  selfishness  of  humanity ;  for 
even  as  the  rest  of  my  fellow  men  so  was,  and  so  am 
L  I  thought  of  the  many  hours  of  delight  I  had  en- 
joyed in  her  presence,  of  tlie  thousand  daily  kindnesses 
I  had  experienced  at  her  hand.  She  alone  was  wont 
to  partake  of  my  youthful  joys,  to  sympathize  with 
my  boyish  griefs ;  it  was  her  praise  that  urged  me  to 
exertion,  the  feax  of  her  censure  that  restrained  me 
from  mischie£  And  all  this  was  to  pass  away,  and  to 
pass  with  her  presence  too.  Never  more  was  my  heart 
to  drink  in  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes ;  never  more 
would  her  soft  voice  breathe  its  music  in  my  ear.  I 
felt  that  I  dwelt  no  longer  in  her  thoughts ;  I  believed 
my  very  image  would  soon  perish  from  her  memory. 
Such  were  the  bitter  thoughts  that  weighed  down  my 
mind. 

I  go  on  spinning  out  this  portion  of  my  tale,  no 
doubt  very  tediously,  and  my  readers  will  perhaps  de- 
spair of  my  ever  arriving  at  the  end ;  but  patience,  I 
shall  get  there  by  and  by.  "Bear  with  me  yet  a 
little  wliile."  It  is  that  I  shrink  from  what  1  have  un- 
dertaken to  narrate,  that  1  wander  into  digression ;  for 
whatever  effect  it  may  have  on  others,  whose  only  in- 
terest in  it  will  arise  from  momentary  excitement,  on 
me  the  feariVil  casualty  I  shall  describe,  has  imposed 
"  the  grief  of  years."    Many  a  pang  has  my  heart  ex- 


perienced in  my  pilgrimage  through  this  weary  worW, 
and  some  grievous  enough  to  sustain ;  time  and  occu- 
pation, however,  have  afforded  their  accustomed  renoe- 
dy,  and  scars  only  are  Icfl  to  mark  where  the  wounds 
have  been.  But  this,  though  inflicted  in  boyhood's 
springy  days,  is  festering  now;  aye  now,  when  the 
very  autumn  of  manhood  is  passed,  and  the  winter  of 
age  is  congealing  the  sources  of  feeling  and  of  life. 

The  wedding  day  was  drawing  nigh.  One  little  week 
remained  of  the  appointed  time ;  and  a  joyous  nuin,  no 
doubt,  was  colonel  H — ,  as  hour  after  hour  winged  its 
flight,  and  each  diminished  the  space  that  lay  betwixt 
him  and  his  assured  felicity.  Poor  weak  creatures  that 
we  are,  whose  brief  history  is  but  a  record  of  hope  and 
disappointment,  ever  deceived  by  the  mirage  of  happi- 
ness that  glitters  afar  in  the  desert  of  life,  and  recedes 
from  before  us  as  we  pursue,  till  outworn,  we  sink  into 
death  with  our  thirst  unslaked,  our  desires  ungratified. 
One  little  week  remained.  What  matters  the  brevity 
of  time  when  a  moment  is  fraught  with  power  to  de- 
stroy. Behold  the  gallant  ship  M-ith  tightened  cordage 
and  outspread  sails,  dashing  from  her  prow  the  glitter- 
ing spray  as  she  dances  on  the  leaping  wave  to  the 
music  of  the  breeze ;  cheerful  faces  crowd  her  dcdc,  for 
she  is  homeward  bound  from  a  distant  land ;  and  now 
her  port  is  almost  reached,  a  hidden  rock  has  pierced 
her  side,  the  eternal  sea  rolls  over  the  sunken  wreck. 
The  warrior  has  charged  and  broken  the  foe ;  the  shout 
of  victory  rings  in  his  cars,  and  ^ncy  twines  the  laurel 
round  his  brow ;  but  treachery  lurks  in  his  armed  array, 
and  the  clarion  of  conquest  sounds  the  note  of  defeat. 
The  mighty  city  with  iu  thousand  domes,  its  marble 
palaces,  and  its  crowded  marts,  over  which  ages  have 
urged  their  onward  flight,  and  still  it  grew  in  wealth 
and  strength,  has  felt  the  earthquake's  shock.  Black 
mouldering  ruins  and  a  sullen  sulphurous  lake  are  left 
to  mark  the  spot  where  once  its  <*  splendors  shone." 
And  the  heart,  the  human  heart,  with  its  high  aspira- 
tions, and  its  treacherous  whisperings  of  unmixed  joys, 
its  blindness  of  trust  in  coming  events,  its  strange  for- 
getfulness  of  the  hours  gone  by,  its  sunny  morning  of 
boundless  hope,  its  stormy  night  of  dark  despair. 

My  father's  house  was  situated  on  an  elevated  spot, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  broad  Potomac ; 
from  its  front  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  some 
hundred  yards,  the  ground  descended  in  a  gentle  slope 
terminating  in  a  sheer  precipice,  and  down,  down  "a 
fearful  depth  below,"  rolled  on  the  rapid  waters.  The 
bank  was  composed  of  vast  masses  of  rock,  between 
the  crevices  of  which  pushed  forth  gnaried  and  jagged 
trees  of  various  kinds,  shooting  their  moss-covered 
branches  in  every  du^ction,  and  hugged  in  strict  and 
stifling  embrace  by  huge  vines,  that  looked  like  the 
monster  boas,  of  a  preadamate  worid.  The  summit  was 
lined  with  a  dense  growth  of  underwood,  that  hid  from 
the  passer  by  the  awful  chasm  upon  whose  very  margin 
he  might  be  unconciously  standing.  As  the  main  road 
(which  ran  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river)  laid  up- 
wards of  a  mile  from  the  rear  of  the  dwelling  house, 
and  was,  besides  being  generally  in  very  bud  order, 
very  uninteresting  in  its  character,  we  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  some  of  our  neigb- 
bore,  a  path  that  ran  along  and  was  dangerously  near 
to  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  but  which  had  been  tra- 
velled so  long  and  so  often  without  accident,  that  we 
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had  ceaaed  ia  think  of  even  the  possibility  of  any  oc- 
carring;    It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  morning,  the  Uue 
sky  studded  with  those  roassy  rolling  clouds  whose 
purple  shades  give  such  strong  relief  to  the  fleecy 
white,  and  cheat  the  fancy  into  portraying  a  thousand 
resembkinces ;  ancient  castles  with  frowning  battle- 
ments, mighty  ships  resting  beneath  their  crowded  can- 
Tass,  bright  fairy  isles,  where  a  poet's  soul  would  de- 
light to  wander,  dark  yawning  caverns,  in  whose  un- 
dreamt of  depths  the  pent  up  spirite  of  the  damned 
might  bo  "imagined  howling/'    Pardon,  pardon!  but 
sea  and  sky  have  always  set  me  raving.    It  was  at  the 
break&st  table  that  I  informed  my  father  I  would  ride 
over  to  aunt  Diana's  and  see  if  they  were  all  welL — 
"The  weather  is  so  fine,  and  I  have  not  seen  our  good 
aunt  for  some  time  I  will  ride  with  you  j  that  is,  if  you'll 
Jet  mr,  cousin  Harry,"  said  Caroline,  as  if  it  were  not 
a  delight  to  me  to  have  her  company.    The  colonel, 
too,  proposed  to  join  us,  and  we  went  to  get  ourselves 
in  readiness.    We  were  soon  on  the  road,  and  away 
we  cantered,  full  of  health  and  youth  and  spirits.    The 
breeze  came  fresh  and  soft  from  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ters, and  played  among  Caroline's  curls  and  revelled 
on  her  cheek,  as  if  to  gather  the  odors  of  the  rose, 
where  its  beauteous  hue  was  so  richly jjpread.    We 
paid  our  visit,  partook  of  aunt  Diana's  good  things, 
and  set  off  on  our  return,  amid  her  protestations  against 
our  hurry.    Carolme  was  riding  on  a  nice  little  mare 
that  had  been  bred  on  the  farm,  and  had  always  been  the 
pet  of  the  family ;  as  gentle  and  as  playful  as  a  lamb, 
but  at  the  same  time  full  of  spirit.    We  had  arrived  at 
a  part  of  the  road  where  the  precipice  (now  on  our 
r^t  hand)  was  highest    I  was  in  front,  Caroline  next 
to  and  behind  me ;  a  hare  crossed  my  path :  "  take  care 
my  boy,"  cried  Colonel  H— d,  "  that,  you  know,  is  said 
to  be  a  bad  omen."    Scarcely  had  he  spoken  when  my 
horse  started,  and  wheeled  short  round ;  the  mare  par- 
took of  his  fright,  swerved  half  to  the  left,  and  reared 
bolt  upright.    "Slack  your  rein  and  seize  the  mane, 
Caroline,''  I  screamed  in  agony.    It  was  too  late ;  the 
mare  struggled,  and  fell  backwards.    Oh,  God!    A 
shriek,  a  rushing  sound        *        ♦        *        « 

I  entered  the  chamber  where  innocence  and  beauty  had 
been  wont  to  repose ;  around  me  were  the  trappings 
of  the  grave;  the  cold  white  curtains  with  their  black 
crape  knots,  the  shrouded  mirror,  the  scattered  herbs— 
and  stretched  upon  the  bed  motionless,  lay  a  form — the 
fiirm  of  her  whose  living  excellence  was  unsurpassed. 
My  &ther  came  in ;  he  took  my  hand,  led  me  to  the 
bed,  and  gently  removed  the  sheet  from  the  marble  fece. 
Oh,  death,  thuu  art  indeed  a  conqueror ! 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Measooger. 
SOSTHBTf 
WIUTTEK  OK  THE  BLUE  RWOE  IW  VIRGINIA. 

Gigantic  sov'reign  of  this  mountain-chain. 
Proud  Otter  Peak !  as  gazing  on  thee  now 
1  mark  the  sun  its  parting  splendor  throw 
Athwart  thy  summit  hoar— I  sigh  with  pain 
To  think  thus  soon  I  needs  must  turn  again 
And  seek  man's  bustling  haunts !  What  if  my  brow 
No  longer  wear  the  signs  of  sorrow's  plough, 
Doth  not  my  heart  iu  traces  still  retain. 
And  I  still  hate  the  crowd  ?--Yea!  it  is  so. 
And  scenes  alone  such  aa  surround  me  here — 
Yoh.  1.— 7 


These  deep'ning  shades — thy  torrents  loud  and  clear- 
Yon  half-hid  cotr— the  cattle's  plaintive  low — 
The  raven's  cry,  and  the  soft  whispering  breeze, 
Have  now  the  pow'r  this  aching  breast  to  please. 

. *     *    * 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
BTAXZASf 
WRTTTEK  AT  THE  WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS  OP  VIRGINU. 

With  spirits  like  the  slackened  strings 
Of  some  neglected  instrument — 
Or  rather  like  the  wearied  wings 
Of  a  lone  bird  by  travel  spent ; 
Ah !  how  should  I  expect  to  find 
Midst  scenes  of  constant  revehry, 
A  solace  for  a  troubled  mind, 
A  cure  for  my  despondency? — 

There  was  a  time  when  mirth's  glad  tone 

And  pleasure's  smile  had  charms  for  me — 

But  disappointment  had  not  strown 

My  pathway  then  with  misery: 

Health  then  was  mine — and  friends  sincere — 

Requited  love — and  prospects  bright — 

Nor  dreamt  I  that  a  day  so  clear 

Could  ever  set  in  such  a  night !  ♦    ♦    * 


TO- 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
OF  THH  U.  flU  WAVY. 


Tell  me — for  thou  hast  stood  on  classic  ground. 
If  there  the  waters  flow  more  bright  and  clear, 
And  if  the  trees  with  thicker  foliage  crowned. 
Are  lovelier  far  than  those  which  blossom  here? 

Say  is  it  true,  in  green  unfading  bowers. 
That  there  the  wild  bird  sings  her  sweetest  lay? 
And  that  a  light,  more  beautiful  than  ours. 
Lends  richer  glories  to  expiring  day  ? 

Wooed  by  Italian  airs,  docs  woman's  cheek 
With  purer  color  glow,  than  in  our  land  ? 
Or  does  her  eye  more  eloquently  speak. 
Or  with  a  softer  grace  her  form  expand  ? 

Does  music  there,  with  power  to  us  unknown, 
Breathe  o'er  the  heart  a  far  diviner  spell  ? 
And  with  a  sweeter,  more  entrancing  tone. 
The  thrilling  strains  of  love  and  glory  swell  ? 

Tell  me  if  thou  in  thought  didst  dearer  prize 
Thy  home,  than  all  that  Italy  could  give? 
Didst  thou  regret  that  her  resplendent  skies 
Should  smile  on  men  as  slaves  content  to  live  ? 

Didst  thou,  when  straying  in  her  cities  fair. 
Or  in  her  groves  of  bloom,  regret  that  here 
No  perfumes  mingle  with  the  passing  air  ? 
And  was  thine  own,  thy  native  land,  less  dear? 

Or  didst  thou  turn  where  proudly  in  the  breeze 
America's  star-spangled  flag  was  flying? 
The  flag  that  o'er  thee  waved  on  the  high  seas  j 
Witli  conscious  heart  exultingly  replying, 

"No  slothful  land  of  dreaming  ease  is  ours, 
Her  soil  is  only  trodden  by  the  free — 
Less  rich  in  music,  poetry,  and  flowers, 
Still,  still  she  is  the  land  of  all  for  nrHT-irrliD.  a.  s. 
Lombardy,  Va.  V^^^IC 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
MUSINGS  JX—Bjf  the  JhUhor  of  Vyvyan, 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets 
Ebbing  and  flowing. Sogert. 

I  lored  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
Was  as  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart, 
Rising  like  water  columns  from  the  sea. 

Cfdtde  Harold,  Canto  IV.  Stanza  zviiL 

Th£RE  is,  far  in  a  foreign  dime, 

Alas !  no  longer  firee — 
A  city  famed  in  olden  time 

As  queen  of  all  the  sea ; 
Still  fair  but  fallen  from  her  prime — 

For  such  is  destiny. 

There  motley  masque  and  princely  ball 
Make  gay  the  merry  carnival, 
And  all  the  night  some  serenade 
Steals  sweetly  from  the  calm  Lagune, 
While  many  a  dark  eyed  loving  maid 
Is  wooed  in  secret  neath  the  moon. 

And  swiftly  o'er  the  noiseless  tide 
Gondolas  dark,  like  spectres,  glide 
Neath  archways  deep  and  bridges  fair, 
Temples  and  marble  palaces. 
Adorned  with  jutting  balconies, 
And  dim  arcades  of  beauty  rare. 

There's  naught  that  meets  the  wondering  eye, 

From  the  wave  that  kisses  the  landing  stair 

To  the  sculptured  range  in  the  azure  sky,* 

But  wears  a  wild  unearthly  air. 

And  every  voice  that  echoes  among 

Those  phantomlike  halls,  breathes  the  spell  of  song. 

The  rudest  Barcarolli's  cry, 
Heard  faint  and  far  o'er  Adria's  waves, 
Might  cheat  the  listener  of  a  sigh — 
So  sad  the  farewell  which  it  leaves, 
When  sinking  on  the  ear  it  dies 
Along  the  borders  of  the  skies. 

Oh !  Venice !  Venice  I  couldst  thou  be 
Still  wond'rous  fair  and  even  as  free ! 
How  peerless  were  thy  regal  halls ! — 
How  glorious  were  thy  seagirt  walls ! — 
But  foreign  banners  flaunt  thy  tide, 
And  chains  have  tamed  thy  lion's  pride. 

Thy  flag  is  furled  upon  the  sea. 
Thy  sceptre  shivered  on  the  land, 
And  many  a  spirit  mourns  for  thee 
Beyond  the  Xado's  barren  strand : 
Better  thy  towers  were  sunk  below 
The  level  of  Old  Ocean's  flow. 

Fair  city  of  the  feirest  dime. 

Sad  change  hath  come  o'er  thee-^ 
The  spirit  voice  of  olden  time 

Is  wailing  o'er  thy  sea ; 
And  matin  bell  and  vesper  chime 

Seem  knelling  for  the  free 
Who  reared  thy  standard  o'er  the  wave 
And  spurned  the  chains  that  now  enslave. 


*  The  tope  of  many  of  the  buildings  are  ornamented  with  a 
range  of  statues. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaeoger. 
Tlie  Ctenlvs  of  Colmnliia  to  Iter  HaUve  Mw<t» 

A  parent's  eye,  sweet  mountain  maid,   • 

Hath  seen  thee  rise  in  Sylvan  shade; 

And  patient,  lent  attentive  ear 

Thy  first,  wild  minstrelsy  to  hear: 
And  thou  hast  breathed  some  artless  lays. 
That  well  deserve  the  meed  of  praise; 
For,  nursed  by  spirits  bold  and  free, 
Thy  notes  should  breathe  of  Liberty. 

Yet  some  who  scan  thy  numbers  wild. 

Inquire  if  thou  art  Fancy's  child, 

Or  some  impostor,  duly  taught 

To  weave  with  skill  the  borrow'd  thought. 

Then  list,  my  child !  Experience  sage 

May  well  direct  thy  guileless  age. 

Breathe  not  thy  notes  with  spirit  tame. 
Nor  pilfer,  from  an  honor'd  name, 
The  praise  that  crowns  the  sons  of  fame. 
Be  not  by  imitation  taught. 
To  blend  with  thine,  the  vagrant  thought. 
From  Britain's  polish'd  minstrels  caughL 
Full  oft  my  mountain  echoes  tell, 
How  Byron's  genius  fram'd  a  spell. 
Which  reason  vainly  seeks  to  quell : 
Did  not  his  spirit  cast  a  gloom 
On  all  who  shared  his  adverse  doom, 
E'en  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb? 
With  intellectual  treasures  bless'd. 
With  misanthropic  thoughts  possess'd. 
Their  sway  alternate  fired  his  breast. 
He  pour'd  the  lava  stream  alone. 
In  torrents  from  that  burning  zone. 
Which  girt  his  bosom's  fiery  throne. 
Enough !  on  his  untimely  bier 
Afllection  shed  no  hallow 'd  tear — 
He  claim'd  no  love — ^he  own'd  no  fear. 

And  she,'*'  whose  light  poetic  tread 
Scarce  sways  the  dewdrop  newly  shed 
Upon  the  rose-bud's  infant  head ; 
Most  meet  to  be  the  tender  nurse 
Of  virtue,  wounded  by  the  curse 
Of  passion's  fierce  and  lawless  verse. 
Whose  dulcet  strain,  with  soothing  pow'r. 
Can  calm  the  soul  in  sorrow's  hour. 
And  scatter  many  a  thomless  flow'r : 
The  thoughts  that  breathe  in  each  soft  line. 
Seem  spirits  from  a  purer  shrine 
Than  earth  can  in  her  realms  confine. 
Vet  mayst  thou  not,  in  mimic  lay. 
Such  lofty  arts  of  verse  essay  ? 
'Twere  but  a  vain  and  weak  display. 
Be  Freedom's  bold,  unfettered  child. 
And  roam  thy  native  forests  wild. 
Where,  on  thy  birth,  all  nature  smil'd ; 
Dwell  on  the  mountain's  sylvan  crest, 
Where  fair  Hygeia  roams  confest, 
Bright  Fancy's  ever  honor'd  guest : 
Mark  the  proud  streams  that  onward  sweep, 
And  to  old  Ocean's  bosom  leap— 
Majestic  offspring  of  the  deep. 
Their  inspiration  shall  be  thine. 
And  nature,  firom  that  mighty  shrine. 


*  Mrs.  Hemans. 
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Shall  prompt  thee  with  a  roice  divine ! 
When  thy  free  spirit  is  rereal'd, 
The  spelU  within  its  depths  conoeal'd 
Will  soon  a  golden  tribute  yield. 
In  numbera  free,  by  nature  taught, 
Breathe  forth  the  wild  poetic  thought, 
And  let  thy  strains  be  Fancy  fraught. 

Enough !  my  child !  a  parent's  voice 
Would  fidn  direct  thy  youthful  choice 
To  themes,  majestic  and  sublime. 
The  fruits  of  Freedom's  fiivor'd  dime. 
Enough !     For  thee  has  nature  thrown 
Cer  the  wild  stream  a  curb  of  stone. 
Whose  pendant  arch  in  verdure  dress'd. 
Binds  the  tall  mountain's  cloven  crest.'*' 
For  thee  the  volum'd  waters  sweep 
Through  riven  mountains  to  the  deep.t 
For  thee  the  mighty  cataract  pours 
In  thunder,  through  opposing  shores ; 
And  rushing  with  delirious  leap. 
Bursts  the  full  fountains  of  the  deep; 
A  billowy  phJegethon — ^whose  waves 
Rend  the  strong  walls  of  Ocean's  caves. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messeoger. 
DEATH  AMONG  THB  TRBKflU 

Deatb  walketh  in  the  forest    The  tall  Pines 
Do  woo  the  lightning-flash, — and  thro'  their  veins 
The  fire-cup  darting,  leaves  their  blacken'd  trunks 
A  tablet,  where  Ambition's  sons  may  read 
Their  destiny.    The  Oak  that  centuries  spar'd, 
Grows  grey  at  last,  and  like  some  time-scath'd  man 
Stretching  out  palsied  arms,  doth  feebly  cope 
With  the  destroyer,  while  its  gnarled  roots 
Betray  their  trust.    The  towering  Ehn  turns  *pale, 
And  fiuntly  strews  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf. 
While  from  its  dead  arms  falls  the  wedded  vine. 
The  Sycamore  upliils  a  beacon-brow. 
Denuded  of  its  honors, — ^while  the  blast 
That  sways  the  wither'd  Willow,  rudely  asks 
For  its  lost  grace,  and  for  its  tissued  leaf 
Of  silvery  hue. 

I  knew  that  blight  might  check 
The  sapling,  ere  kind  nature's  hand  could  weave 
Its  first  spring-coronal,  and  that  the  worm 
Coiling  itself  amid  our  garden-plants 
Did  make  their  unborn  buds  its  sepulchre. 
And  well  I  knew,  how  wild  and  wrecking  winds 
May  take  the  forest^monarchs  by  the  crown. 
And  lay  them  with  the  lowliest  vassal-herb ; 
And  that  the  axe,  with  its  sharp  ministry. 
Might  in  one  hour,  such  revolution  work. 
That  all  earth's  boasted  power  could  never  hope 
To  reinstate.    And  I  had  seen  the  flame 
Go  crackling  up,  amid  yon  verdant  boughs, 
And  with  a  t3rrant's  insolence  dissolve 
Their  interlaong, — and  I  felt  that  man 
For  sordid  gain,  would  make  the  forest's  pomp 
Its  heaven-rear'd  arch,  and  living  tracery 
A  funeral  pyre.    But  yet  I  did  not  deem 
That  pale  disease  amid  those  shades  would  steal 
As  to  a  sickly  maiden's  cheek,  and  waste 


The  plenitude  of  those  majestic  ranks, 
Which  in  their  peerage  and  nobility, 
Unrivall'd  and  unchronicled,  had  reign'd. 
And  then  I  said,  if  in  this  world  of  knells. 
And  open  graves,  there  lingereth  one,  whose  dream 
Is  of  aught  permanent  below  the  skies. 
Even  let  him  come,  and  muse  among  the  trees. 
For  they  shall  be  his  teachers,— they  shall  bow 
To  their  meek  lessons  his  forgetful  ear. 
And  by  the  whispering  of  their  &ded  leaves, 
Soften  to  his  sad  heart,  the  thought  of  death. 
Hartford,  Con,  Sept.  10,  1834.  l.  h.  s. 


*The  Natural  Bridge. 


t  Harper's  Ferry. 


ORIGIN AI.  IiITERART  IfOTIClSfiU 

AMta  Kbaiv,  awd  othka  fokmi  :  the  remains  of  Lucrctia  Maria 
Davidson,  who  died  at  Plattabm-f ,  N.  Y.  August  27,  1825, 
aged  10  years  and  11  months.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch, 
by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  A.  M.  Ifew  York  :  O.  k  C,  k  JL 
Camtf—lS^. 

W«  believe  that  this  little  volume,  although  pub- 
lished several  years  since,  has  but  recently  found  its 
way  to  this  side  of  the  Potomac.  Our  attention  has 
been  attracted  towards  it  by  some  noticeof  its  contents 
in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  whose  principal  editor  we 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  has  always  manifested 
a  lively  interest  in  the  productions  of  American  genius. 
Mr.  Ritchie  is  entitled  to  the  more  praise  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  domestic  literature,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  active  and  absorbing  labors  as  a  political  writer,  but 
because,  also,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  the  subject  is  one  in 
which  southern  taste  and  intelligence  have,  for  the  most 
part,  evinced  but  little  concern.  It  is  but  too  conunon 
for  our  leading  men,  professional  as  well  as  others,  to 
affect  something  like  a  sneer  at  every  native  attempt  in 
the  walks  of  polite  literature.  Their  example,  we  fear, 
has  imparted  a  tone  to  the  reading  circles  generally,  and 
has  served  to  beget  that  inordinate  appetite  for  every 
thing  foreign  which  has  either  obtained  a  fashionable 
currency  abroad — or  occasioned  some  excitement  in  that 
busy,  noisy,  gossipping  class  of  society,  whose  merit  is 
so  vastly  disproportioned  to  its  influence.  We  have 
often  known  the  sentimental  trash  and  profane  ribald- 
ry of  some  popular  EInglishman  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  as  eagerly  devoured,  whilst  the  pure  and  genuine 
productions  of  native  genius  have  remained  neglected 
on  the  bookseller's  shelf,  and  quietly  surrendered  to 
oblivion.  That  this  does,  in  some  measure,  proceed  from 
an  unenlightened  and  imcultivated  public  taste,  we  do 
not  doubt ;  but  it  is  much  more  the  fruit  of  a  slavish 
and  inglorious  dependence  upon  accidental  circum- 
stances,— a  spiritless,  and  we  might  add,  a  cowardly 
apprehension  of  appearing  sing;ular — that  is,  of  not 
chiming  in  with  the  shallow,  vain  and  heartless  tittle- 
tattle  of  the  self-styled  beau  monde  and  corps  elite  of 
society.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  bookseller.  The 
undertaker,  who  prepares  the  coffin  and  shroud,  has  as 
little  participation  in  the  death  of  the  person  for  whom 
they  are  intended.  The  bookseller  is  but  the  caterer 
of  the  public  palate ;  and  if  that  palate  is  diseased,  he 
is  no  more  answerable  for  it,  than  the  milliners  and 
mantuamakers  who  are  busily  occupied  in  deforming 
the  fairest  part  of  creation,  are  censurable  for  the  false 
taste  of  their  customers. 

We  did  not  intend  by  the  foregoing  observations,  to 
bespeak  any  extraordinary  share  of  public  favor  to- 
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wards  the  poems  of  Miss  Davidson.  What  we  have 
said  in  relation  to  the  neglect  of  American  talent,  was 
designed  to  have  a  general  and  not  particular  applica- 
tion. Nothwithstanding  we  hear  that  the  poems  before 
us  have  been  extravagantly  praised  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  are  not  so  intoxicated  by  a  little  foreign  flattery 
as  to  believe  that  they  are  destined  to  immortality. 
Some  may  console  themselves,  if  they  please,  for  the 
whole  ocean  of  obloquy  and  contempt  cast  upon  us 
from  the  British  press,  by  regarding  with  favorable  eyes 
this  little  rivulet  of  praise  bestowed  upon  the  juvenile 
efforts  of  a  lovely  and  interesting  girl.  We  are  not  of 
that  number;  we  shall  endeavor  to  decide  upon  the 
work  before  us,  unbieissed  by  trans-atlantic  opinion — 
and  we  shall  render  precisely  tliat  judgment  which  we 
would  have  done  if  that  opinion  liad  been  pronounced 
in  the  usual  tone  of  British  arrogance  and  contumely. 
Regarding  the  volume  before  us  as  a  litenury  pro- 
duction merely,  and  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  off- 
spring of  a  matured  mind,  we  do  not  think  that  it  pos- 
sesses any  considerable  merit.  Estimating  its  contents, 
however,  as  the  first  lispings  of  a  child  of  genius, — as 
furnishing  proofs  of  the  existence  of  that  ethereal  spark 
which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  might  have  been 
kindled  into  a  brilliant  flame,  we  do  consider  it  as  alto- 
gether extraordinary.  We  do  not  say  that  these  poems 
are  equal  to  the  early  productions  of  Chatterton,  Henry 
Kirke  White,  or  Dermody,  those  prodigies  of  precocious 
talent, — but  we  entertain  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  if  Miss 
Davidson  had  lived,  that  she  would  have  ranked  among 
the  highest  of  her  own  sex  in  poetical  excellence.  In 
forming  a  correct  judgment  upon  the  oflTspring  of  her 
muse,  her  youth  is  not  alone  to  be  considered.  She 
had  also  to  contend  with  those  remorseless  enemies  of 
mental  eflfort, — poverty,  sorrow,  and  ill  health ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  a  circumstance  in  her  history  not  unworthy 
of  notice,  that  possessing  a  high  degree  of  personal 
beauty,  and  being  on  that  account  the  object  of  much 
admiration  and  attention,  she  did  not  suflTer  herself  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  purer  sources  of  ihtellectual  en- 
joyment Love  indeed,  seems  to  have  found  no  per- 
manent lodgment  in  her  heart.  It  might  have  stolen  to 
the  threshold  and  infused  some  of  its  gentle  influences, 
but  she  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  cast  oflf  the  silken 
cord  before  it  was  too  firmly  bound  around  her.  Thus 
in  the  piece  which  bears  the  title  of  CupitPs  Bower,  writ- 
ten in  her  fifteenth  year. 

**  Am  I  in  fairy  land  ? — or  tell  me,  pray, 
To  what  love-Ii^hted  bower  Pve  found  my  way? 
Sure  luckless  wight  was  never  more  beguded 
In  woodland  maze,  or  closely-tangled  wild. 

And  is  this  Cupid's  realm? — if  so,  good  by ! 
Cupid,  and  Cunid*s  votaries,  I  flyj 
No  offering  to  nis  altar  do  I  bring, 
No  bleeding  hfewt — or  hymeneal  ring." 

The  longest,  most  elaborate,  and  perhaps  best  of  her 
poems,  is  that  which  gives  the  principal  title  to  the 
volume.  Jimir  Khan  is  a  simple  oriental  tale,  written 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  and  is  worked  up  with  surprising 
power  of  imagery  for  one  so  young.  The  most  fiisti- 
dious  and  critical  reader  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
its  resemblance  to  the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  Lalla 
Rookh ;  a  resemblance,  to  be  sure,  which  no  more  im- 
plies equality  of  merit  than  does  the  brilliancy  of  the 
mock  diamond  establish  its  value  with  that  of  the  real 


gem.  We  give  the  opening  passage  from  the  poem  as 
a  fair  Specimen  of  the  rest,  and  from  which  the  reader 
may  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  style  and  compo- 
sition. 

"Brightly  o'er  spire,  and  dome,  and  tower, 
The  pale  moon  shone  at  midnight  hour, 
While  all  beneath  her  smile  of  light 
Was  resting  there  in  calm  delight; 
Evening  with  robe  of  stars  appears, 
Bright  as  repentant  Peri's  tears. 
And  o'er  her  turban's  fleecy  fold 
Night's  crescent  streamed  its  rays  of  gold. 
While  every  chrystal  cloud  of  heaven. 
Bowed  as  it  passed  the  queen  of  even. 
Beneath— calm  Cashmere's  lovely  vale 
Breathed  perfumes  to  the  sighing  gale ; 
The  amaranth  and  tuberose. 
Convolvulus  in  deep  repose. 
Bent  to  each  breeze  which  swept  their  bed, 
Or  scarcely  kissed  the  dew  and  fled ; 
The  bulbiU,  with  his  lay  of  love ; 
Sang  mid  tlie  stillness  of  the  grove; 
The  gulnare  blushed  a  deeper  hue, 
And  trembling  shed  a  shower  of  dew, 
Which  perfumed  e'er  it  kiss'd  the  ground, 
Each  zephyr's  pinion  hovering  round. 
The  lofty  plane-tree's  haughty  brow 
Glitter'd  beneath  the  moon's  pale  glow ; 
And  wide  the  plantain's  arms  were  spread, 
The  guardian  of  its  native  bed." 

We  venture  to  assert  tliat  if  Thomas  Moore  had 
written  Amir  Khan  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  there  are 
thousands  by  whom  it  would  be  read  and  admired  who 
would  hardly  condescend  to  open  Miss  Davidson's 
volume;  and  that  too,  without  being  able  to  assign 
any  other  or  better  reason  than  that  Moore  is  a  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  British  bard,  whereas  the  other 
was  an  obscure  country  girl,  who  lived  and  died  in 
the  state  of  New  York. 

The  lines  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Kirk  White, 
which  were  composed  at  thirteen,  are  much  superior  to 
many  elegiac  stanzsis  written  by  poets  of  some  repu- 
tation at  twenty-five  or  thirty.  Of  all  her  minor  pieces 
however,  tliose  which  were  written  at  fifteen  seem  to 
us  to  possess  the  greatest  merit,  if  we  except  the  Co- 
quette ^  a  very  spirited  production  in  imitation  of  the 
Scottish  dialect,  composed  in  her  fourteenth  year.  The 
following  are  the  two  first  stanzas : 

"I  hae  nae  sleep,  I  hae  nao  rest. 

My  Ellen's  lost  for  aye ; 
My  heart  is  sair  and  much  distressed, 

I  surely  soon  must  die. 

I  canna  think  o'  wark  at  a*. 

My  eyes  still  wander  far, 
/  see  her  neck  like  driven  snow, 

I  see  her  flaxen  Aotr." 

The  image  of  the  snowy  neck  and  flaxen  hair  of  the 
beautiful  but  unkind  feir  one,  presented  so  strongly  to 
the  rejected  lover,  as  to  prevent  his  performing  his  daily 
work,  strikes  us  as  highly  poetical  and  true  to  nature, 
as  we  doubt  not  all  genuine  lovers  will  testify.  Bums 
wrote  many,  very  many  verses,  which  were  much  supe- 
rior, but  Bums  wrote  some  also,  which  were  not  so  good. 
Ruth's  answer  to  J/laomi,  must  be  allowed,  we  think,  to 
be  a  good  paraphrase  of  that  most  affecting  passage  of 
scripture.    We  must  give  the  whole  to  the  reader. 

"Entreat  me  not,  I  must  not  hear, 
Mark  but  this  sorrow-beaming  tear ; 
Thy  answer's  written  deeply  now  q|p 
On  this  warm  cheek  and  douded  bivw ; 
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Tts  gleaming  o'er  this  eye  of  sadness 
Which  only  near  Uue  sparkles  gladness. 

The  hearts  most  dear  to  us  are  gone, 
And  Uum  and  /  are  left  alone ; 
Where'er  thou  wanderest,  I  will  go, 
I'll  follow  thee  through  joy  or  wo; 
Shouldst  thou  to  other  countries  fly, 
Where'er  thou  lodgcst,  there  will  L 

Thy  people  shall  mv  people  be, 
And  to  tliy  God,  ril  bend  the  knee; 
Whither  thou  fliest,  will  I  fly, 
And  where  thou  diest,  I  will  die; 
And  the  same  sod  wluch  pillows  thee 
Shall  freshly,  sweetly  bloom  for  me."* 

We  present  an  extract  from  a  piece  called  *'IFoffum'« 
L«ee,'*  as  a  specimen  of  Miss  Daridson's  management 
of  blank  verse,  a  form  of  poetic  diction  which  Mont^ 
gomery  thinks  the  most  unmanageable  of  any.  The 
fiiir  authoress  might  not  herself  have  experienced  that 
holy  passion,  but  she  certainly  knew  how  deep  and 
imperishable  it  is  when  once  planted  in  the  fenude 


"  Lots  is 
A  beautiful  feeling  in  a  woman's  heairt. 
When  felt,  as  only  woman  love  can  feel ! 
Pure,  as  Uu  gmno^faUy  token  its  latest  shower 
Sinks  on  sprmg-fiowers  ;  deep,  as  a  tave^locked  fountmn  ; 
And  changeless  as  the  cypress'  green  leaves; 
And  Hhe  tktm,  sad  ! — She  nourished 
Fond  hopes  and  sweet  anxieties,  and  fed 
A  pasnon  unconfessed,  till  he  she  loved 
Was  wedded  to  another.    Then  she  grew 
Moody  and  melancholy;  one  alone 
Had  power  to  soothe  her  in  her  wanderings. 
Her  gentle  sister ; — but  that  sister  died. 
And  the  unhappy  girl  was  left  alone, 
A  wsii'ac.     She  would  wander  far,  and  shunned 
H^  own  accustomed  dwelling ;  and  her  haunt 
Was  that  dead  sister's  grave:  and  that  to  her 
Was  as  a  home." 

We  have  italicised  such  of  the  lines  as  we  think 
breathe  the  air  and  spirit  of  genuine  poetry.  The 
snow  flake  has  often  bc^m  used  as  the  emblem  of  pu- 
rity; but  the  snow  flake  reposing  on  beds  of  vernal 
blossoms,  is  to  us  original  as  well  as  highly  poetical. 
The  "cave-locked  Ibuntain''  too,  with  its  lone,  deep, 
sod  quiet  waters,  seems  to  us  to  express  with  force  that 
profound  and  melancholy  sentiment  which  the  writer 
intended  to  illustrate. 

We  shall  conclude  our  selections  with  the  one  ad- 
dresKd  to  a  lady  whose  singing  resembled  that  of  an  absent 
sister. 


^  We  subjoin  the  passage  of  scripture  paraphrased  by 
Bliss  Davidson,  and  also  another  paraphrase  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilde  of  Georgia. 
Our  readers  can  compare  and  decide  between  them. 

"  And  Ruth  said,  entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return 
from  following  after  thee :  for  whither  thou  goest.  I  will  go :  and 
where  thou  lo^fcst,  I  will  lodge :  thy  people  ahail  be  my  people, 
and  thy  Ood  my  Ood.  Where  thou  di^st  will  I  die,  and  there 
Willi  be  buiied.'* 

.  Nay,  do  not  ask  I — entreat  not- — no ! 
O  no !  I  will  not  leave  thy  side, 
Whither  tliou  goest — I  will  go — 
Where  thou  abidest — I'll  abide. 

Through  life — in  death — my  soul  to  thine 
Shall  cleave  as  Ibnd,  as  ani  it  clave — 

Thy  home — thy  people — shall  be  mine — 
Thy  GM  my  God— thy  grave  my  grave. 


"Oh !  touch  the  chord  yet  once  again. 
Nor  chide  me,  though  I  weep  the  while; 

Believe  me,  that  deep,  seraph  strain 
Bore  with  it  memory's  moonlight  smile. 

It  murmured  of  an  absent  friend ; 

The  voice,  tlie  air,  'twas  all  her  own ; 
And  hers  those  wild,  sweet  notes,  which  blend 

In  one  mild,  murmuring,  touching  tone. 

And  days  and  months  have  darkly  passed, 

Since  last  I  listened  to  her  lay ; 
And  sorrow's  cloud  its  shade  hath  cast. 

Since  then,  across  my  weary  way. 

Yet  still  the  strain  comes  sweet  and  clear. 
Like  seraph-whispers,  lightly  breathing ; 

Hush,  busy  memory, — sorrow's  tear 

Will  blight  the  garland  thou  art  wreathing. 

'Tis  sweet,  though  sad — yes,  I  will  stay, 

I  cannot  tear  myself  away. 
I  thank  thee,  lady,  for  the  strain. 

The  tempest  of  my  soul  is  still ; 
Then  touch  the  chord  yet  once  again. 

For  thou  canst  cahn  the  storm  at  will." 

We  beg  the  reader  to  bear  it  in  mind  that  tliese  are 
the  productions  of  a  young,  inexperienced,  and  ahnost 
uneducated  girl,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  tried  by 
the  tests  which  are  usually  applied  to  more  matured 
efforts.  In  conclusion,  we  will  say  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Morse,  her  biographer,  "  that  her  defects  will  be 
perceived  txj  be  those  of  youth  and  inexperience,  while 
in  invention,  and  in  tliat  mysterious  power  of  exciting 
deep  interest,  of  enchaining  the  attention,  and  keeping 
it  alive  to  the  end  of  the  story ;  in  that  adaptation  of 
the  measure  to  the  sentiment,  and  in  the  sudden  change 
of  measure  to  suit  a  sudden  change  of  sentiment,  in 
wild  and  romantic  description,  and  in  the  congruity  of 
the  accompaniments  to  her  characters,  all  conceived 
with  great  purity  and  delicacy,  she  will  be  allowed  to 
have  discovered  uncommon  maturity  of  mind ;  and  her 
friends  to  have  been  warranted  in  forming  very  high 
expectations  of  her  future  distinction." 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
by  Miss  Davidson's  friends,  to  publish  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  of  her  works,  with  various  additions 
from  her  unpublished  manuscripts. 


Thb  Pilorimb  or  trs  Rhin k  ;  by  the  author  of  Pelham,  Eu- 
gene Aram,  kc  New  York :  PubUthed  by  Hmrper  It  Bro' 
lAer«— 1834. 

Mr.  Bulwer's  novels  have  acquired  no  inconsidera- 
ble degree  of  popularity  in  the  circles  of  fashionable  li* 
terature.  Whether  they  are  destined  to  survive  the 
temporary  admiration  bestowed  on  them,  is  at  this  time 
a  subject  of  speculation ;  but  in  the  next  generation, 
will  become  matter  of  fact.  We  are  among  those  who 
think  that  they  will  quietly  glide  into  that  oblivious 
ocean,  which  is  destined  to  receive  a  large  proportion  of 
the  ever  multiplying  productions  of  this  prolific  age. 
We  do  not  say  this  either,  in  disparagement  of  many 
of  those  labors  of  the  mind  which  even  intrinsic  excel- 
lence cannot  save  from  perishing.  Great  and  valuable 
as  some  of  them  undoubtedly  are,  such  is  the  onward 
march  of  intellect,  and  such  the  endless  creations 
which  &ncy  and  genius  are  continually  rearing  for 
man's  gratification  and  improvement, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  almost  illimitable  progress  of  science,  that  pos- 
terity will  find  no  room  for  the  thousandth  part  of  our 
I  present  stock  of  literature.    We  do  not  a(iticipate  that 
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Mr.  Bulwer's  writings  will  be  among  the  select  few 
which  will  outlive  the  general  wreck  ;  because,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  he  is  one  of  those  authors  who 
write  more  for  present  than  permanent  fame.  This  is 
emphatically  the  age  of  great  moral  and  mental  excita- 
bility. It  is  a  period  of  incessant  restlessness  and  acti- 
vity ;  and  he  who  would  expect  to  command  much  at- 
tention, must  seek  to  gratify  the  appetite  for  novelty 
and  variety,  even  at  the  expense  of  good  sense,  sound 
morality  and  correct  taste.  We  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Bulwer  has  forgotten,  that  society  in  the  ag- 
gregate, frequently  resembles  the  individual  man ;  and 
that  whilst  it  often  experiences  paroxysms  of  unnatu- 
ral excitement,  there  are  long  lucid  intervals  of  return- 
ing reason  and  sober  simplicity.  The  volume  before 
us  is  not  calculated,  wc  think,  to  leave  any  lasting  im- 
pression, either  of  good  or  evil.  Whilst  it  certainly 
abounds  in  felicitous  language,  and  contains  passages 
of  fine  sentiment,  it  is  grossly  defective  both  in  plot  and 
machinery ;  and  if  it  were  worth  while  to  descend  to 
minute  criticism,  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  many 
examples  of  false  morality  as  well  as  false  taste.  Mr. 
Bulwer  seems  to  have  been  aware,  in  his  preface,  that 
he  was  making  a  bold  experiment  upon  popular  favor, 
and  accordingly  he  claims  the  reader's  "  indulgence  for 
the  superstitions  he  has  incorporated  with  his  tale — for 
the  floridity  of  his  style,  and  the  redundance  of  his  de- 
scriptions." As  if  somewhat  apprehensive,  however, 
that  that  indulgence  might  not  possibly  be  granted,  he 
assures  the  public  that  "various reasons  have  conspired 
to  make  this  the  work,  above  all  others  that  he  has 
written,  which  has  given  him  the  most  delight  (though 
not  unmixed  with  meltincholy,)  in  producing,  and  in 
which  his  mind,  for  the  time,  has  been  the  most  com- 
pletely absorbed."  A  popular  writer,  thus  bespeaking 
the  public  approbation  in  advance,  by  stamping  his  last 
production  with  his  own  decided  preference,  could  not 
expect  to  be  treated  uncourteously  by  his  readers.  In 
the  first  sentence  of  the  second  chapter  too,  the  author 
declares  as  follows :  "  I  wish  only  for  such  readers  as 
give  themselves  heart  and  soul  up  to  me  :  if  they  begin 
to  cavU,  I  have  done  with  them ;  their  fancy  should  put 
itself  entirely  under  my  management."  Now  whether 
it  proceeded  from  a  spirit  of  perverseness  or  not,  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  we  resolved  when  we  read  this  pas- 
sage, neither  to  surrender  our  heart,  fancy  or  judgment 
to  Mr.  Bulwer's  guidance.  On  the  contrary,  we  deter- 
mined to  read  the  book  and  decide  on  its  merits,  in  the 
spirit  of  perfect  impartiality  and  entire  independence. 
The  story  upon  which  the  work  is  founded — at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  mortal  aflfairs,  consists  of 
the  simplest  materials.  Trevylyan,  a  gentleman  of  "  a 
wild,  resolute  and  active  nature,  who  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  world  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  had  passed 
his  youth  in  alternate  pleasure,  travel  and  solitary  stu- 
dy," falls  in  love  with  Gertrude  Vane,  a  young  girl,  de- 
scribed as  "  the  loveliest  person  that  ever  dawned  upon 
a  poet's  vision."  A  fatal  disease,  "  consumption  in  its 
most  beautiful  shape,"  had  set  its  seal  upon  her,  and 
yet  Trevylyan  loved  with  an  irresistible  passion.  With 
the  consent,  rather  than  by  the  advice  of  the  faculty 
and  her  friends,  the  young  and  interesting  invalid,  at- 
tended by  her  father  and  lover,  goes  upon  a  pilgrimage 
up  the  beautiful  and  romantic  Rhine.  From  that  pil- 
grimage she  never  returned  ;  but  in  one  of  those  wild 


and  legendary  spots  which  impart  such  interest  to  that 
celebrated  stream — a  spot  selected  by  herself  as  her 
last  grassy  couch,  she  breathed  out  her  gentle  spirit, 
and  quietly  sunk  to  her  lasting  repose.  Such  is  the 
simple  thread  upon  which  Mr.  Bulwer  has  contrived  to 
weave  a  variety  of  GJerman  legends  and  fairy  fictions, 
having  no  necessary  connection  with  the  main  story, 
except  that  the  principal  episodes  were  suggested  by 
some  remarkable  scenery  or  some  castellated  ruin  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  tmderplotf  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  or  the  adventures  of  Nymphalin,  queen  of  the 
fairies,  and  her  Elfin  court,  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
Mr.  Bulwer's  genius.  It  is  rather  a  bungling  attempt 
to  revive  the  exploded  machinery  of  supernatural  agen- 
cy; and  we  moreover  do  not  perceive  any  possible 
connection  or  sympathy  between  these  imaginary  be- 
ings and  the  principal  personages  of  the  tale.  Apart 
from  other  considerations,  the  actions  and  conversations 
of  these  roving  elves  are  destitute  of  all  interest  and 
attraction  ;  and  nothing  in  our  eyes  appears  more  pre- 
posterous than  the  introduction  of  the  Lord  Treasurer 
into  Clueen  Nymphalin's  train.  We  always  thought 
that  the  fairies  were  mischievous  spirits — sometimes  a  lit- 
tle wicked,  and  often  very  benevolent ;  but  never  before 
did  we  suspect  that  this  ideal  population  of  the  world 
of  fancy,  manifested  any  concern  in  the  dry  subject  of 
finance,  or  in  the  \mfniry-Uke  establishment  of  a  regular 
exchequer.  The  story  of  "The  Wooing  of  Master 
Fox,"  related  for  the  amusement  of  Clueen  Nympha- 
lin, making  every  allowance  for  the  author's  design  in 
introducing  it,  is  to  our  taste  imutterably  disgusting 
and  ridiculous. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  occasional  use  of  the 
fairy  superstition  in  tales  of  fancy ;  no  more  than  we 
have  to  the  frequent  classical  allusions  to  heathen 
mythology  which  distinguish  the  best  writers.  They 
are  pleasing  and  beautiful  illustrations,  when  happily 
introduced.  But  we  do  protest  against  lilting  the  veil 
from  the  world  of  imagination,  and  investing  its  sha- 
dowy beings  with  the  common  place  attributes,  the 
vulgar  actions  and  firivolous  dialogue  of  mere  mortals. 
It  is  in  truth  dispelling  the  illusion  in  which  the  spirit 
of  poetry  delights  to  indulge.  It  takes  away  the  most 
powerful  charm  from  the  cool  and  sequestered  grotto, 
the  shady  grove  or  moonlit  bower.  It  vulgarises  the 
world  of  romance,  and  reduces  the  region  of  mind  to  a 
level  with  brute  sense,  or  even  coarser  matter. 

Condemning  as  we  do,  in  perfect  good  faith,  these 
exceptionable  portions  of  Mr.  Bulwer's  volume,  vrc 
lake  pleasure  in  awarding  due  praise  to  some  of  the 
legends  and  stories  introduced  into  the  work,  and 
which  are  for  the  most  part  related  by  Trevylyan  for 
the  amusement  of  Gertrude.  Of  these,  we  give  the 
decided  preference  to  "  The  Brothers"  and  "The  Maid 
of  M alines."  The  latter  indeed,  strikes  us  as  so  finish- 
ed an  illustration  of  some  of  the  noble  qualities  of  wo- 
man kind,  that  we  have  determined  to  present  it  entire 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

THX2  MAID  OF  MAI.nnBS. 

It  was  noonday  in  the  town  of  Malines,  or  Mechlin, 
as  the  English  usually  term  it:  the  Sabbath  bell  had 
summoned  the  inhabitants  to  divine  worship ;  and  the 
crowd  that  had  loitered  roimd  the  Church  of  St.  Rem- 
bauld,  had  gradually  emptied  itself  within  the  spacious 
aisles  of  the  sacred  edifice. 
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A  young  man  was  standing  in  the  street,  with  his 
eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  apparently  listening  for 
some  sound ;  for,  without  raising  his  looks  from  the  rude 
pavement,  he  turned  to  every  corner  of  it  with  an  in- 
tent and  anxious  expression  of  countenance ;  he  held 
in  one  hand  a  stafi^  in  the  other  a  long  slender  cord,  the 
end  of  which  trailed  on  the  ^ound  ;  every  now  and 
then  he  called,  with  a  plaintive  voice,  "  Fido,  Fido, 
come  back!  Why  hast  thou  deserted  me?'*  Fido  re- 
turned not:  the  dog,  wearied  of  confinement,  had 
slipped  from  the  string,  and  was  at  play  with  his  kind 
in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town,  leaving  the  blind  man 
to  seek  his  way  as  he  might  to  his  solitary  inn. 

By  and  by  a  light  step  passed  through  the  street,  and 
the  young  stranger's  face  brightened — 

**  Pardon  me,*  said  he,  turning  to  the  spot  where  his 
quidc  ear  had  caught  the  sound,  "  and  direct  me,  if  you 
are  not  by  chance  much  pressed  for  a  few  moment^s 
lime,  to  the  hotel  MorHer  d*or" 

It  was  a  youne  woman,  whose  dress  betokened  that 
she  belonged  to  the  middling  class  of  life,  whom  he  thus 
addressed.  **  It  is  some  distance  hence,  sir,"  said  she, 
**  but  if  you  continue  your  way  straight  on  for  about  a 
hundred  yards,  and  then  take  the  second  turn  to  your 
right  hand — " 

"Alas!"  intemip»ted  the  stranger,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  *'  your  direction  will  avail  me  little ;  my  dog  has 
deserted  me,  and  I  am  blind !" 

There  was  something  in  these  words,  and  in  the 
stranger's  voice,  which  went  irresistibly  to  the  heart  of 
the  voung  woman.  "  Pray  foi^ve  me,"  she  said,  almost 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  did  not  perceive  your — " 
misfortune,  she  was  about  to  say,  but  she  checked  her- 
self  with  an  instinctive  delicacy.  "  Lean  upon  me,  I 
will  conduct  you  to  the  door;  nay,  sir,"  observing  that 
he  hesitated,  "I  have  time  enough  to  spare,  I  assure  you,** 

The  stranger  placed  his  hand  on  the  young  womcm's 
arm,  and  though  Lucille  was  naturally  so  bashful  that 
even  her  mother  would  laughingly  reproach  her  for  the 
excess  of  a  maiden  virtue,  ^le  felt  not  the  least  pang 
of  shame,  as  she  found  herself  thus  suddenly  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Malines,  alone  with  a  young 
stran^r,  whose  dress  and  air  betokened  him  of  a  rank 
superior  to  her  own. 

"Your  voice  is  very  gentle,''  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
"and  that,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  sigh,  "is  the  crite- 
rion by  which  I  only  know  the  young  and  the  beautiful.** 
Locilie  now  blushed,  and  with  a  slight  mixture  of  pain 
in  the  blush,  for  she  knew  well  that  to  beauty  she  had 
no  pretension.  "Are  you  a  native  of  this  town  ?"  con- 
tinued he,  **  Yes,  sir  j  my  father  holds  a  small  office  in 
the  customs,  and  my  mother  and  I  eke  out  his  salary  by 
making  lace.  We  are  called  poor,  but  we  do  not  feel  it, 
sir." 

"You  arc  fortunate:  there  is  no  wealth  h'ke  the  heart's 
wealth,  content,"  answered  the  blind  man  mournfully. 

'*And  Monsieur,"  said  Lucille,  feeling  angry  with 
herself  that  she  had  awakened  a  natural  envy  in  the 
stranger's  mind,  and  anxious  to  change  the  subject — 
"and  Monsieur,  has  he  been  lon^  at  Malines  ?'* 

"But  yesterday,  I  am  passmg  through  the  Low 
CouBtries  on  a  tour ;  perhaps  you  smile  at  the  tour  of 
a  blind  man — but  it  is  wearisome  even  to  the  blind  to 
rest  always  in  the  same  place.  I  thought  during  church 
time,  when  the  streets  were  empty,  that  1  might,  by  the 
help  of  my  dog,  enjoy  safely,  at  least  the  air,  if  not  the 
sight  of  the  town ;  but  there  are  some  persons,  me- 
thinks,  who  cannot  even  have  a  dog  for  a  friend.*' 

The  blind  man  spoke  bitterly, — the  desertion  of  his 
dog  had  touched  him  to  the  core.  Lucille  wiped  her 
eyes.  "And  does  Monsieur  travel  then  alone?"  said 
she ;  and  looking  at  his  fece  more  attentively  than  she 
had  yet  ventured  to  do,  she  saw  that  he  was  scarcely 
above  two-and-twenty.  "  His  father,  his  mother,''*  she 
added,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last  word,  "  are  they  not 
with  him  ?»• 

"  I  am  an  orphan,*'  answered  the  stranger ;  "  and  I 
have  neither  brother  nor  sister." 


The  desolate  condition  of  the  blind  man  c^uite  melted 
Lucille  ;  never  had  she  been  so  strongly  aftccted.  She 
felt  a  strange  flutter  at  the  heart — a  secret  and  earnest 
sympathy,  that  attracted  her  at  once  towards  him.  She 
wished  that  heaven  had  suffered  her  to  be  his  sister. 

The  contrast  between  the  youth  and  the  form  of  the 
stranger,  and  the  affliction  which  took  hope  from  the 
one,  and  activity  from  the  other,  increased  the  compas- 
sion he  excited.  His  features  were  remarkably  regidar, 
and  had  a  certain  nobleness  in  their  outline  ;  and  his 
frame  was  gracefully  and  firmly  knit,  tliough  he  moved 
cautiously  and  with  no  cheerful  step. 

They  had  now  passed  into  a  narrow  street  leading 
towards  the  hotel,  when  they  heard  behind  them  the 
clatter  of  hoofs ;  and  Lucille,  looking  hastily  back,  saw 
that  a  troop  of  the  Belgian  horse  was  passing  tliro'  town. 

She  drew  her  charge  close  by  tlie  wall,  and  trem- 
bling with  fear  for  him,  she  stationed  herself  by  his  side. 
The  troop  passed  at  a  full  trot  through  the  street ;  and 
at  tlie  sound  of  their  clanging  anns,  and  the  ringing 
hoofs  of  their  heavy  chargers,  Lucille  might  have  seen, 
had  she  looked  at  the  blind  man's  face,  that  its  sad  fea- 
tures kindled  with  enthusiasm,  and  his  head  was  raised 
proudly  from  its  wonted  and  melancholy  bend.  "Thank 
heaven,"  she  said,  as  the  troop  had  nearly  passed  them, 
"  the  danger  is  over  !'*  Not  so.  One  of  the  last  two 
soldiers  who  rode  abreast,  was  unfortunately  mounted 
on  a  young  and  unmanageable  horse.  The  rider's  oaths 
and  digging  spur  only  increased  the  fire  and  impatience 
of  the  charger ;  he  plunged  from  side  to  side  of  the 
narrow  street 

"  Gardez  vous,"  cried  the  horseman,  as  he  was  borne 
on  to  the  place  where  Lucille  and  the  stranger  stood 
against  the  wall ;  "  are  ye  mad — why  do  you  not  run?'* 

"For  heaven*s  sake,  for  mercy  sake,  he  is  blind!" 
cried  Lucille,  clinging  to  the  stranger's  side. 

"Save  yourself,  my  kind  guide!"  said  the  stranger. 
But  Lucille  dreamt  not  of  such  desertion.  The  trooper 
wrested  the  horse's  head  from  the  spot  where  they 
stood  ;  with  a  snort,  as  he  felt  the  spur,  the  enraged  ani- 
mal lashed  out  with  its  hind  legs  ;  and  Lucille,  unable 
to  save  both,  threw  herself  before  the  blind  man,  and 
received  the  shock  directed  against  him;  her  slight  and 
delicate  arm  fell  shattered  by  her  side — the  horseman 
was  borne  onward.  "Thank  God, you  are  saved  !"  was 
poor  Lucille's  exclamation  ;  and  slie  fell,  overcome  with 
pain  and  terror,  into  the  arms  wliich  the  stranger  me- 
chanically opened  to  receive  her. 

"My  guide,  my  friend!"  cried  he,  "you  are  hurt,  you — " 

"  Wo,  sir,"  interrupted  Lucille,  famUy,  "  I  am  better, 
I  am  well.  This  arm,  if  you  please — we  are  not  far 
from  your  hotel  now." 

But  the  stranger's  ear,  tutored  to  every  inflection  of 
voice,  told  him  at  once  of  the  pain  she  suffered ;  he 
drew  from  her  by  degrees  the  confession  of  the  injury 
she  had  sustained ;  but  the  generous  girl  did  not  tell 
him  it  had  been  incurred  solely  in  his  protection.  Ho 
now  insisted  on  reversing  their  duties,  and  accompany- 
ing her  to  her  home;  and  Lucille,  almost  fainting  with 
gim,  and  hardly  able  to  move,  was  forced  to  consent, 
ut  a  few  steps  down  the  next  turning  stood  the  hum- 
ble mansion  of  her  father — they  readied  it — and  Lu- 
cille scarcely  crossed  the  threshhold,  before  she  sank 
down,  and  for  some  minutes  was  insensible  to  pain.  It 
was  lefl  to  the  stranger  to  explain,  and  to  beseech  tliem 
immediately  to  send  for  a  surgeon,  "  the  most  skilful — 
the  most  practised  in  town,**  said  he.  "  See,  I  am  rich, 
and  this  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  atone  to  your  generous 
daughter  for  not  forsaking  even  a  stranger  in  peril.** 

He  held  out  his  purse  as  he  spoke,  but  the  father  re- 
fused the  offer;  and  it  saved  the  blind  man  some  shame 
that  he  could  not  see  the  blush  of  honest  resentment  with 
which  so  poor  a  species  of  remuneration  was  put  aside. 

The  young  man  staid  till  the  surgeon  arrived,  till 
the  arm  was  set ;  nor  did  he  depart  until  he  had  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  mother,  that  he  should  learn 
the  next  morning  how  the  sufferer  had  passed  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  indeed,  he  had  intended  to  quit  a 
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town  that  ofibrs  but  little  temptation  to  the  traveller ; 
but  he  tarried  day  after  day,  until  Lucille  herself  ac- 
companied her  mother  to  assure  him  of  her  recovery. 

-  You  know,  or  at  least  I  do^  dearest  Gertrude,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  love  at  the  first  meeting — a  secret 
and  unaccountable  affinity  between  persons  (strangers 
before,)  which  draws  them  irresistibly  together.  If 
there  were  truth  in  Plato's  beautiful  phantasy,  that  our 
souls  were  a  portion  of  the  stars,  it  might  be,  that  spi- 
rits thus  attracted  to  each  other,  have  drawn  their  ori- 
ginal light  from  the  same  orb ;  and  they  thus  but  yearn 
for  a  renewal  of  their  former  union.  Yet,  witliout  re- 
curring to  such  ideal  solutions  of  a  daily  mystery,  it 
was  but  natural  that  one  in  the  forlorn  and  desolate 
condition  of  Eugene  SL  Amand,  should  have  felt  a  cer- 
tain tenderness  for  a  person  who  had  so  generously  suf- 
fered for  his  sake. 

The  darkness  to  which  he  was  condemned  did  not 
shut  from  his  mind's  eye  the  haunting  images  of  ideal 
beauty  J  rather,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  perpetual  and 
unoccupied  solitude,  he  fed  the  reveries  of  an  imagination 
naturally  warm,  and  a  heart  eager  for  sympathy. 

He  had  said  rightly  that  his  only  test  of  beauty  was 
in  the  melody  of  voice ;  and  never  had  a  softer  or  a 
more  thrilling  tone  than  that  of  the  young  maiden 
touched  upon  his  ear.  Her  exclamation,  so  beautifully 
denying  self,  so  devoted  in  its  charity,  "  Thank  God, 
you  are  saved !"  uttered  too,  in  the  moment  of  her  own 
suiTering,  rang  constantly  upon  his  soul,  and  he  yield- 
ed, without  precisely  defining  their  nature,  to  vague 
and  delicious  sentiments,  that  his  youth  had  never 
awakened  to  till  then.  And  Lucille — the  very  accident 
that  had  happened  to  her  on  his  behalf,  only  deepened 
the  interest  sne  had  already  conceived  for  one  who,  in 
the  first  flush  of  youth,  was  thus  cut  oflf  from  the  glad 
objects  of  life,  and  led  to  a  night  of  years,  desolate  and 
alone.  There  is,  to  your  beautiful  and  kindly  sex,  a 
perpetual  and  gushing  lovingness  to  protect.  This  makes 
them  the  angels  of  sickness,  the  comforters  of  age,  the 
fosterers  of  childhood ;  and  this  feeling,  in  Lucille  pecu- 
liarly developed,  had  already  inexpressibly  tinked  her 
compassionate  nature  to  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  tra- 
veller. With  ardent  affections,  and  with  thoughts  be- 
yond her  station  and  her  years,  she  was  not  without 
that  noodest  vanity  which  made  her  painfully  suscepti- 
ble to  her  own  deficiencies  in  beauty.  Instinctively  con- 
scious of  how  deeply  she  herself  could  love,  she  behev- 
ed  it  impossible  that  she  could  ever  be  so  loved  in  re- 
turn. This  stranger,  so  superior  in  her  eyes  to  all  she 
had  yet  seen,  was  the  first  out  of  her  own  household 
who  had  ever  addressed  her  in  that  voice,  which  by 
tones,  not  words,  speaks  that  admiration  most  dear  to  a 
woman's  hearL  To  him  she  was  beautiful,  and  her 
lovely  mind  spoke  out  undimmed  by  the  imo^fections 
of  her  face.  Not,  indeed,  that  Lucille  was  wholly  with- 
out personal  attraction ;  her  light  step  and  graceful 
form  were  elastic  with  the  freshness  of  youth,  and  her 
mouth  and  smile  had  so  gentle  and  tender  an  expres- 
sion, that  there  were  moments  when  it  would  not  liave 
been  the  blind  only  who  would  have  mistaken  her  to 
be  beautiful.  Her  early  childhood  had  indeed  given 
the  promise  of  attractions^  which  the  small-pox,  that 
then  fearful  malady,  had  inexorably  marred.  It  had 
not  only  scared  the  smooth  skin  and  the  brilliant  hues, 
but  utterly  clianged  even  the  chcuracter  of  the  features. 
It  80  happened  that  Lucille's  family  were  celebrated  for 
beauty,  and  vain  of  that  celebrity ;  and  so  bitterly  had 
her  parents  deplored  the  effects  of  the  cruel  malady, 
that  poor  Lucille  had  been  early  taught  to  consider 
them  far  more  grievous  than  they  really  were,  and  to 
exaggerate  the  advantages  of  that  beauty,  the  loss  of 
which  was  considered  by  her  parents  so  heavy  a  mis- 
fortune. Lucille  too,  had  a  cousin  named  Julie,  who 
was  the  wonder  of  all  Malines  for  her  personal  perfec- 
tions ;  and  as  the  cousins  were  mucli  together,  the  con- 
trast was  too  striking  not  to  occasion  frequent  mortifi- 
cation to  Lucille.    But  every  misfortune  has  something 

f  a  counterpoise ;  and  the  consciousness  of  personal 


inferiority,  had  roeekened,  without  souring,  ber  tem- 
per— had  given  gentleness  to  a  spirit  that  otherwiso 
might  have  been  too  high,  and  humility  to  a  mind  thai 
was  naturally  strong,  impassioned,  and  energetic 

And  yet  Lucille  had  long  conquered  the  one  disad- 
vantage she  most  dreaded  in  the  want  of  beauty.  Lu- 
cille was  never  known  but  to  be  loved.  Whererer 
came  her  presence,  her  bright  and  soft  mind  diffused  a 
certain  inexpressible  charm ;  and  where  she  was  not,  a 
something  was  missing  from  the  scene  which  not  eyen 
Julie's  beauty  could  replace. 

"  I  propose,"  said  St.  Amand  to  Madame  le  Tisaeur, 
Lucille's  mother,  as  he  sat  in  her  little  salon, — for  ba 
had  ahready  contracted  that  acquaintance  with  the 
family  which  permitted  him  to  be  led  to  their  houae,  to 
return  the  visiu  Madame  le  Tisseur  had  made  him,  and 
his  dog,  once  more  returned  a  penitent  to  his  master, 
always  conducted  his  steps  to  the  humble  abode,  and 
stopped  instinctively  at  the  door, — **I  propose,"  said 
Su  Amand,  after  a  pause,  and  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, "  to  stay  a  little  while  longer  at  Malines ;  the  air 
agrees  with  me,  and  I  like  the  quiet  of  the  place  ;  but 
you  are  aware,  Madame,  that  at  a  hotel  among  stran- 
gers, I  feel  my  situation  somewhat  cheerless.  I  have 
been  tliinking" — St.  Amand  paused  again — "  I  have 
been  thinking  that  if  I  could  persuade  some  agreeable 
family  to  receive  me  as  a  lodger,  I  would  fix  myself 
here  for  some  weeks.     I  am  easily  pleased." 

"  Doubtless  there  arc  many  in  Malinea  who  would 
be  too  happy  to  receive  such  a  lodger." 

"  Will  you  receive  me  ?"  said  Sl  Amand,  abmptlj. 
"  It  was  of  your  family  I  thought." 

*'  Of  us  7  Monsieur  is  too  flattering,  but  we  hare 
scarcely  a  room  good  enough  for  you." 

**  What  difference  between  one  room  and  another  can 
there  be  to  me  ?  That  is  the  best  apartment  to  my  choice 
in  which  the  human  voice  sounds  most  kindly." 

The  arrangement  was  made,  and  St.  Amand  came 
now  to  reside  beneath  the  same  roof  as  Lucille.  And 
was  she  not  happy  that  he  wanted  bo  constant  an  aC- 
tendance  ?  was  she  not  happy  that  she  was  ever  of  use  7 
St.  Amand  was  passionately  fond  of  music :  he  played 
himself  with  a  skill  that  was  only  surpassed  by  the  ex- 
quisite melody  of  his  voice ;  and  was  not  Lucille  happy 
when  she  sat  mute  and  listening  to  such  sounds  as  at 
Malines  were  never  heard  before  ?  Was  she  not  happy 
in  gazing  on  a  face  to  whose  melancholy  aspect  her 
voice  instantly  summoned  the  smile?  Was  she  not 
happy  when  the  music  ceased,  and  St.  Amand  called 
**  Lucille  V*  Did  not  her  own  name  uttered  by  thai 
voice,  seem  to  her  even  sweeter  than  the  music?  Was 
she  not  happy  when  they  walked  out  m  the  still  even* 
ings  of  summer,  and  her  arm  thrilled  beneath  the  light 
touch  of  one  to  whom  she  was  so  necessary  ?  Was  she 
not  proud  in  her  happiness,  and  was  there  not  some- 
thing hke  worship  in  the  gratitude  she  felt  to  him,  for 
raisjng  her  humble  spirit  to  the  luxury  of  feeling  herself 
loved? 

Sl  Amand^s  parents  were  French ;  they  had  resided 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Amiens,  where  they  had  in- 
herited a  competent  property,  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded about  two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  my  story. 

He  had  been  bUnd  from  the  age  of  three  years.  "  1 
know  not,"  said  he,  as  he  related  these  particulars  to 
Lucille  one  evening  when  they  were  alone ;  "  I  know 
not  what  the  earth  may  be  like,  or  the  heaven,  or  the 
rivers  whose  voice  at  least  I  can  hear,  for  I  have  no 
recollection  beyond  that  of  a  confused,  but  delicious 
blending  of  a  thousand  glorious  colors — a  bright  and 
quick  sense  of  joy — a  visiblb  music.  But  it  is  only 
since  my  childhood  closed  that  I  have  mourned,  as  I  now 
unceasingly  mourn,  for  the  light  of  day.  My  boyhood 
passed  in  a  quiet  cheerfulness ;  the  least  trifle  then  could 
please  and  occupy  the  yacancies  of  my  mind ;  but  it  was 
as  I  took  delight  in  being  read  to, — as  I  listened  to  tha 
vivid  descriptions  of  poetry, — as  I  glowed  at  the  recital 
of  ^eat  deeds, — as  1  was  made  acquainted  by  books, 
wi£  the  energy,  the  action,  the  heat,  the  ferror^  tbe 
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pomp,  the  enthusiasm  of  life,  that  I  gradually-  opened 
to  the  sense  of  all  I  was  forever  denied.  I  felt  that 
I  existed,  not  lived ;  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  Uni- 
versal Liberty,  I  was  sentenced  to  a  prison,  from  whose 
blank  walls  there  was  no  escape.  StUl,  however,  while 
mj  parents  lived,  I  had  something  of  consolation  ;  at 
least  I  was  not  alone.  They  died,  and  a  sudden  and 
dread  solitude — a  vast  and  empty  dreariness  settled 
upon  my  dungeon.  One  old  servant  only,  who  had 
nursed  me  from  my  childhood,  who  had  known  me  in 
my  short  privilege  of  li^ht,  by  whose  recollections  my 
nuad  could  grope  back  its  way  through  the  dark  and 
narrow  passa^  of  memory,  to  faint  glimpses  of  the 
sun,  was  all  that  remained  to  me  of  human  sympathies. 
It  ctid  not  suffice,  however,  to  content  me  with  a  home 
where  my  father  and  my  mother's  kind  voice  were  not. 
A  restless  impatience,  an  anxiety  to  move,  possessed 
me ;  and  I  set  out  from  my  home,  journeying  whither  i 
cared  not,  so  that  at  least  I  could  change  an  air  that 
weighed  upon  me  like  a  palpable  burthen.  I  took  only 
this  old  attendant  as  my  companion  ;  he  too  died  three 
months  since  at  Bruxelles,  worn  out  with  years.  Alas ! 
I  had  forgotten  that  he  was  old,  for  I  saw  not  his  pro- 
gress to  decay  ;  and  now,  save  my  faithless  do^,  I  was 
utterly  alone,  till  I  came  hither  and  found  thee." 

Lucille  stooped  down  to  caress  the  dog ;  she  blest  the 
desertion  that  had  led  to  a  friend  who  never  could  desert. 

But  however  much  and  however  gratefully  Sl  Amand 
loved  Lucille,  her  power  availed  not  to  chase  the  me- 
lancholy from  his  brow,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  his  for- 
lorn condition. 

''Ah,  would  that  I  could  see  thee!  Would  that  I 
ODuld  look  upon  a  face  that  my  heart  vainly  endeavors 
to  delineate.** 

"  If  thou  couldst,"  sighed  Lucille,  "  thou  wouldst 
cease  to  love  me." 

"  Impossible !"  cried  St,  Amand,  passionately;  **  how- 
ever the  world  may  find  thee,  thou  wouldst  become  my 
standard  c^  beauty,  and  I  should  judge  not  of  thee  by 
others,  bat  of  others  by  thee." 

He  loved  to  hear  Lucille  read  to  him  ;  and  mostly  he 
loved  the  descriptions  of  war,  of  travel,  of  wild  adven- 
ture, and  yet  they  occasioned  him  the  most  pain.  Often 
she  paused  from  the  page  as  she  heard  him  sigh,  and 
felt  that  she  would  even  have  renounced  the  bliss  of 
being  loved  by  him,  if  she  could  have  restored  to  him  that 
Uessinr,  the  desire  for  which  haunted  him  as  a  spectre. 

LudJle*s  family  were  Catholic,  and,  like  most  in  their 
station,  they  potnessed  the  superstitions,  as  well  as  the 
devotion  of  the  faith.  Sometimes  they  amused  them- 
selves of  an  evening  by  the  various  legends  and  imagi- 
nary miracles  of  their  calendar :  and  once,  as  they  were 
thus  conversing  with  two  or  three  of  their  neighbors, 
"The  Tomb  of  the  Three  Kin^  of  Cologne"  became 
the  main  topic  of  their  wandering  recitals.  However 
stronff  was  the  sense  of  Lucille,  she  was,  as  you  will 
readily  conceive,  naturally  influenced  by  the  belief  of 
those  with  whcm  she  had  been  brought  up  from  her 
cradle,  and  she  listened  to  tale  afler  tale  of  the  nuracles 
wrou^t  at  the  consecrated  tomb,  as  earnestly  and  un- 
doubungly  as  the  rest. 

And  the  Kings  of  the  East  were  no  ordinary  saints ; 
to  the  relics  of  the  Three  Magi,  who  followed  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  and  were  the  first  potentates  of  the  earth 
who  adored  its  Saviour,  well  might  the  pious  Catholic 
suppose  that  a  peculiar  power  and  a  healing  sanctity 
would  belong.  Each  of  the  circle  (St.  Amand,  who  had 
been  more  than  usually  silent,  and  even  gloomy  during 
the  day,  had  retired  to  his  apartment,  tor  there  were 
some  moments,  when  in  the  sadness  of  his  thoughts,  he 
sought  that  soUtude  which  he  so  impatiently  fled  from 
at  others) — each  of  the  circle  had  some  story  to  relate 
equally  veracious  and  indisputable,  of  an  infirmity 
eored,  or  a  prayer  accorded,  or  a  sin  atoned  for  at  the 
loot  of  the  holy  tomb.  One  story  peculiarly  affected  Lu- 
cflle ;  the  narrator,  a  venerable  old  man  with  gray  locks, 
solemnly  declared  himself  a  witness  of  its  truth. 

A  woman  at  Anvers  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  the  ofi*- 
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spring  of  an  illicit  connexion,  who  came  into  the  world 
deaf  and  dumb.  The  unfortunate  mother  believed  the 
calamity  a  punishment  for  her  own  sin.  "  Ah,  would," 
said  she,  "  that  the  affliction  had  fallen  only  upon  me  ! 
Wretch  that  I  am,  my  innocent  child  is  punished  for  my 
offence!"  This  idea  haunted  her  nigntandday:  slie 
pined  and  could  not  be  comforted.  As  the  child  grew 
up,  and  wound  himself  more  and  more  round  her  heart, 
its  caresses  added  new  pangs  to  her  remorse ;  and  at 
length  (continued  the  narrator)  hearing  perpetually  of 
the  holy  fame  of  the  Tomb  of  Cologne,  she  resolved 
upon  a  pilgrimage  barefoot  to  the  shrine.  "God  is 
merciful,"  said  she,  "and  he  who  called  Magdaline  his 
sister,  may  take  the  mother's  curse  from  the  child." 
She  then  went  to  Cologne ;  she  poured  her  tears,  her 
penitence,  and  her  prayers,  at  the  sacred  tomb.  When 
she  returned  to  her  native  town,  what  was  her  dismay 
as  she  approached  her  cottage  to  behold  it  a  heap  of 
ruins ! — its  blackened  rafters  and  yawning  casements 
betokened  tlie  ravages  of  fire.  The  poor  woman  sunk 
upon  the  ground  utterly  overpowered.  Had  her  son 
perished  ?  At  that  moment  she  neard  the  cry  of  a  child's 
voice,  and,  lo !  her  child  rushed  to  her  arms,  and  called 
her  "mother!" 

He  had  been  saved  from  the  fire  which  had  broken 
out  seven  days  before ;  but  in  the  terror  he  had  suflTer- 
ed,  the  string  that  tied  his  tongue  had  been  loosened  ; 
he  had  uttered  articulate  sounds  of  distress ;  the  curse 
was  removed,  and  one  word  at  least  the  kind  neighbors 
had  already  taught  him,  to  welcome  his  mother's  return. 
What  cared  she  now  that  her  substance  was  gone^  that 
her  roof  was  ashes ;  she  bowed  in  grateful  submission 
to  so  mild  a  stroke ;  her  prayer  had  been  heard,  and  the 
sin  of  the  mother  was  visited  no  longer  on  the  child. 

I  have  said,  dear  Gertrude,  that  this  story  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  Lucille.  A  misfortune  so  nearly 
akin  to  that  of  Sl  Amand,  removed  by  the  prayer  of 
another,  filled  her  with  devoted  thoughts^  and  a  beauti- 
ful hope.  "Is  not  the  tomb  still  standing?"  thought 
she ;  "is  not  God  still  in  heaven  ?  He  who  heard  the 
guilty,  may  he  not  hear  the  guiltless  7  Is  he  not  the 
God  of  love  ?  Are  not  the  affections  the  offerings  that 
please  him  best?  and  what  though  the  child's  mediator 
was  his  mother,  can  even  a  mother  love  her  child  more 
tenderly  than  I  love  Eugene?  But  if,  Lucille,  thy 
prayer  be  granted,  if  he  recover  his  sight,  thff  charm  is 
gone,  he  will  love  thee  no  longer.  No  matter!  be  it  so; 
f  shall  at  least  have  made  him  happy !" 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  nlled  the  mind  of  Lu- 
cille ;  she  cherished  them  till  they  settled  into  resolution, 
and  she  secretly  vowed  to  perform  her  pilgrimage  of 
love.  She  told  neither  Sl  Amand  nor  her  parents  of 
her  intention ;  she  knew  the  obstacles  such  an  annun- 
ciation would  create.  Fortunately,  she  had  an  aunt 
settled  at  Bruxelles,  to  whom  she  had  been  accustomed, 
once  in  every  year,  to  pay  a  month's  visit,  and  at  that 
lime  she  generally  took  with  her  the  work  of  a  twelve- 
month's industry,  which  found  a  readier  sale  at  Bruxelles 
than  Malines.  Lucille  and  St.  Amand  were  already 
betrothed ;  their  wedding  was  shortly  to  take  place ; 
and  the  custom  of  the  coimtry  leading  parents,  how- 
ever poor,  to  nourish  the  honorable  anu)ition  of  giving 
some  dowry  with  their  daughters,  Lucille  found  it  easy 
to  hide  the  object  of  her  departure,  under  the  pretence 
of  taking  the  lace  to  Bruxelles,  which  had  been  the 
year's  labor  of  her  mother  and  herself;  it  would  sell  for 
sufficient  at  least  to  defray  the  preparations  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

"Thou  art  ever  right,  child,"  said  Madame  Le  Tis- 
seur ;  "  the  richer  Sl  Amand  is,  why  the  less  oughtest 
thou  to  go  a  beggar  to  his  house.". 

In  fact,  the  honest  ambition  of  the  good  people  was 
excited ;  their  pride  had  been  hurt  by  the  envy  of  the 
town  and  the  current  congratulations  on  so  advantage- 
ous a  marriage ;  and  they  employed  themselves  in 
counting  up  tne  fortune  they  should  be  able  to  give 
to  their  only  child,  and  flattermg  their  pardonable  vani- 
ty with  the  notion  that  there  would  be  no  such  great 
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disproportion  in  the  connexion  after  all.  They  were 
-  right,  but  not  in  their  own  view  of  tlie  cstiniato ;  the 
wealth  that  Lucille  brought  was  what  fate  could  not 
lessen, — reverse  could  not  reach, — the  ungracious  sea- 
sons could  not  blight  its  sweet  harvest, — imprudence 
could  not  dissipate, — fraud  could  not  steal  one  grain 
from  its  abundant  coffers  I  Like  the  purse  in  the  fairy 
tale,  its  use  was  hourly,  its  treasure  inexhaustible ! 

St.  Amand  alone  was  not  to  be  won  to  her  depart- 
ure ;  he  chafed  at  the  notion  of  a  dowry :  he  was  not 
appeased  even  by  Lucillc's  representation,  that  it  was 
only  to  gratify  and  not  to  impoverish  her  parents. 
"  And  thiou,  too,  canst  leave  me !"  he  said,  in  that  plain- 
tive voice  which  had  made  his  first  charm  to  Lucille^s 
heart.    "It  is  a  second  blindness." 

**  But  for  a  few  days ;  a  fortnight  at  most,  dearest 
Eugene!" 

"A  fortnight!  you  do  not  reckon  time  as  the  blind 
do,'*  said  St.  Amand,  bitterly. 

"But  listen,  listen,  dear  Eugene,"  said  Lucille,  weep- 
ing. The  sound  of  her  sobs  restored  him  to  a  sense  of 
his  ingratitude.  Alas,  he  knew  not  how  much  he  had 
to  be  grateful  for.  He  held  out  his  arms  to  her ;  "  For- 
give me,**  said  he.  "  Those  who  can  see  nature  know 
not  how  terrible  it  is  to  be  alone." 

"But  my  mother  will  not  leave  you." 

"She  is  not  you!" 

"  And  Julie,    said  Lucille,  hesitatingly. 

"  What  is  Julie  to  me  ?" 

"  Ah,  yoM  are  the  only  one,  save  my  parents,  who 
could  think  of  me  in  her  presence." 

"And  why,  Lucille?" 

"  Why!  She  is  more  beautiful  than  a  dream." 

"  Say  not  so.  Would  I  could  sec,  that  I  might  prove 
to  the  world  how  much  more  beautiful  thou  art.  There 
is  no  music  in  her  voice." 

The  evening  before  Lucille  departed,  she  sat  up  late 
with  Sl  Amand  and  her  mother.  They  conversed  on 
the  future ;  they  made  plans  ;  in  the  wide  sterility  of 
the  world,  they  laid  out  the  garden  of  household  love, 
and  filled  it  with  flowers,  forgetful  of  the  wind  that 
scatters  and  the  frost  that  kills.  And  when,  leaning*  on 
Lucille 's  arm,  Sl  Amand  sought  liis  chamber,  and  they 
parted  at  his  door,  which  closed  upon  her,  she  fell  down 
on  her  knees  at  the  threshhold,  and  poured  out  the  ful- 
ness of  her  heart  in  a  prayer  for  his  safety,  and  the  ful- 
filment of  her  timid  hope. 

At  daybreak  she  was  consigned  to  the  conveyance 
that  performed  the  short  journey  from  Malines  to 
Bruxelles.  When  she  entered  the  town,  instead  of 
seeking  her  aunt,  she  rested  at  an  auberge  in  the  su- 
burbs, and  confiding  her  Uttle  basket  of  lace  to  the  care 
of  its  hostess,  she  set  out  alone,  and  on  foot,  upon  the 
errand  of  her  heart's  lovely  superstition.  And  erring 
though  it  was,  her  faith  redeemed  its  weakness — her 
affection  made  it  even  sacred.  And  well  may  we  be- 
lieve, that  the  eye  which  reads  all  secrets  scarce  looked 
reprovingly  on  that  fanaticism,  whose  only  infirmity 
was  love. 

So  fearful  was  the,  lest,  by  rendering  the  task  too 
easy,  she  might  impair  the  effect,  that  she  scarcely  al- 
lowed herself  rest  or  food.  Sometimes,  in  the  heat  of 
noon,  she  wandered  a  little  from  the  road-side,  and 
under  the  spreading  lime-tree  surrendered  her  mind  to 
its  sweet  and  bitter  thoughts;  but  ever  the  restless- 
ness of  her  enterprise  urged  her  on,  and  faint,  weary, 
and  with  bleeding  feet,  she  started  up  and  continued 
her  way.  At  length  she  reached  the  ancient  city,  where 
a  holier  age  has  scarce  worn  from  the  habits  and  aspects 
of  men  the  Roman  trace.  She  prostrated  herself  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Magi:  she  proffered  her  ardent  but  humble 
prayer  to  Him  before  whose  son  those  flesh  less  heads 
(yet  to  faith  at  least  preserved)  had,  nearly  eighteen 
centtiries  ago,  bowed  in  adoration.  Twice  every  day, 
foft  a  whole  week,  she  sought  the  same  spot,  and  poured 
forth  the  same  prayer.  Tlie  last  day  an  old  priest,  who, 
hovering  in  the  church,  had  observed  her  constantly  at 
dcYOtioU)  with  that  fatlicrly  interest  which  tlie  better  I 


ministers  of  the  Catholic  sect  (that  sect  which  has  cov- 
ered the  earth  with  the  mansions  of  cliarity)  feel  for  the 
unhappy,  approached  Iscr  as  she  was  retiring  witii  moist 
and  downcast  eyes,  and  saluting  her,  assumed  the  privi- 
lege of  his  order,  to  inquire  if  tliere  was  aught  in  which 
his  advice  or  aid  could  serve.  There  was  something  io 
the  venerable  air  of  the  old  man  which  encouraged 
Lucille;  she  opened  her  heart  to  him ;  she  told  him  alL 
The  gocd  priest  was  much  moved  by  her  simplicity  and 
earnestness.  He  questioned  her  minutely  as  to  the 
peculiar  species  of  blindness  with  which  St.  Amand 
was  afflicted  ;  and  after  musing  a  little  while,  he  said, 
"  Paughter,  God  is  great  and  merciful ,  we  must  trust 
in  his  power,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  he  mostly 
works  by  mortal  agents.  As  you  pass  through  Lou- 
vain  in  your  way  home,  fail  not  to  see  there  a  certain 
physician,  nam^  Le  Kain.  He  is  celebrated  through 
Flanders  for  the  cures  he  has  wrought  among  the  blind, 
and  his  advice  is  sought  by  all  classes  from  far  and  near. 
He  lives  hard  by  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  any  one  will 
inform  you  of  his  residence.  Stay,  my  diild,  you  shall 
take  him  a  note  from  me;  he  is  a  benevolent  and  kindly 
man,  and  you  shall  tell  him  exactly  the  same  story  (and 
with  the  same  voice)  you  have  told  to  me." 
•  So  saying  the  pritst  made  Lucille  accompany  him  to 
his  home,  and  forcing  her  to  refresh  herself  less  sparing- 
ly tlian  she  had  yet  done  since  she  had  left  Malines,  he 
gave  her  his  blessing,  and  a  letter  to  Le  Kain,  which  he 
rightly  judged  would  insure  her  a  patient  hearing  from 
the  [)hysician.  Well  known  among  all  men  of  science 
was  the  name  of  the  priest,  and  a  word  of  recommenda- 
tion from  him  went  farther,  where  virtue  and  wisdom 
were  honored,  than  the  longest  letter  from  the  haughti- 
est Sicur  in  Flanders. 

Willi  a  patient  and  hopeful  spirit,  the  young  pilgrim 
turned  her  back  on  tlie  Romiui  Cologne,  and  now  about 
to  rejoin  St.  Amand,  she  felt  neither  the  heat  of  the  sun 
nor  the  weariness  of  the  road.  It  was  one  day  at  noon 
tlial  she  again  passed  through  Lou  vain,  and  she  soon 
found  herself  by  tlie  noble  edifice  of  the  Hotel  db 
Ville.  Proud  rose  its  Gothic  spires  against  the  sky, 
and  the  sun  slione  bright  on  its  nch  tracery  and  Gothic 
casements ;  the  broad  open  street  was  crowded  with 
persons  of  all  classes,  and  it  was  with  some  modest 
alarm  that  Lucille  lowered  her  veil  and  mingled  with 
tlie  throng.  It  was  easy,  as  the  priest  had  said,  to  find 
the  house  of  Le  Kain ;  she  bade  the  servant  take  the 
priest's  letter  to  his  master,  and  she  was  not  long  kept 
waiting  before  she  was  admitted  to  the  physician's  pre- 
sence. He  was  a  spare,  tall  man,  with  a  bald  front, 
and  a  calm  and  friendly  countenance.  He  was  not  less 
touclied  than  the  priest  had  been  by  the  manner  in 
whicli  she  narrated  her  story,  described  the  affliction  of 
her  betrothed,  and  the  hope  that  had  inspired  the  pil- 
grimage she  had  just  made. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  encouragingly,  "  we  must  see  our 
patient    You  can  bring  him  hitlier  to  me.** 

"  Ah,  sir,  I  had  hoped — "  Lucille  stopped  suddenly. 

"  What,  my  young  friend  V* 

"  That  1  might  have  had  the  triumph  of  bringing  yoa 
to  Malines.  I  know,  sir,  what  you  are  about  to  say : 
and  I  know,  sir,  your  time  must  be  very  valuable;  but  I 
am  not  so  poor  as  I  seem,  and  Eugene,  that  is  Monsieur 
St.  Amand,  is  very  rich,  and — and  1  have  at  Bruxelles 
what  I  am  sure  is  a  lar^  sum;  it  was  to  have  provided 
for  the  wedding,  but  it  is  most  heartily  at  your  service, 
sir." 

Le  Kain  smiled  ;  he  was  one  of  those  men  who  love 
to  read  the  human  heart  when  its  leaves  are  fiiir  and 
undefiled;  and,  in  tlie  benevolence  of  science,  he  would 
have  gone  a  longer  journey  than  from  Louvain  to  Ma- 
lines to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  even  had  St.  Amand  been 
a  begi^ar.  • 

"Well,  well,**  said  he,  **but  you  forget  that  Monsieur 
St.  Amand  is  not  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  want* 
me.  I  must  look  at  my  note -book,  and  see  if  I  can  be 
spared  for  a  day  or  two." 

So  saying  he  gUmccd  at  his  memoranda;  every  thing 
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smiled  on  Lucille :  he  had  no  engagements  that  his  part- 
Ber  could  not  fulfil,  for  some  days ;  he  consented  to  ac- 
company Lucille  to  Malines. 

Meanwhile  cheerless  and  dull  had  passed  tlie  time  to 
St  Amand ;  he  was  perpetually  asking  Madame  Le 
Tisseur  what  hour  it  was ;  it  was  almost  his  only  ques- 
tioB.  There  seemed  to  him  no  sun  in  the  heavens,  no 
freshness  in  the  air,  and  he  even  forbore  his  favorite 
music ;  the  instrument  had  lost  its  sweetness  since  Lu- 
cille was  not  by  to  listen. 

It  was  natural  that  the  gossips  of  Malines  should  feel 
some  envy  at  the  marriage  Lucille  was  about  to  make 
with  one  whose  competence  report  had  exaggerated 
into  prodigal  wealth,  whose  birth  had  been  elevated  from 
the  respectable  to  the  noble,  and  whose  handsome  per- 
son was  clothed,  by  the  interest  excited  by  his  misfor- 
tone,  with  the  beauty  of  Antinous.  Even  that  misfor- 
tmie,  which  ought  to  have  levelled  ail  distinctions,  was 
not  sufficient  to  check  the  general  envy;  perhaps  to 
some  of  the  dames  of  Malines  blindness  in  a  husband 
was  indeed  not  the  least  agreeable  of  all  qualifications ! 
But  there  was  one  in  whom  this  envy  rankled  with  a 
peculiar  sting ;  it  was  the  beautiful,  the  all-conquering 
JuHe.  That  the  humble,  the  neglected  Lucille  should 
be  preferred  to  her ;  that  Lucille,  whose  existence  was 
well-nigh  forgot  beside  Julie's,  should  become  thu5  sud- 
denly (^  importance  ;  that  there  should  be  one  person 
in  the  worl<^  and  that  person  young,  rich,  handsome,  to 
whom  she  was  less  than  nothing,  when  weighed  in  the 
baboce  with  Lucille,  mortified  to  the  quick  a  vanity 
that  had  never  till  then  received  a  wound.  "  It  is  well," 
Ae  would  say,  with  a  bitter  jest,  "  that  Lucillc*s  lover 
ii  blind.    To  be  the  one  it  is  necessary  to  be  the  other ! " 

During  Lucille's  absence  she  had  been  constantly  in 
Madame  Le  Tisseur's  house — indeed  Lucille  had  prayed 
her  to  be  so.  She  had  sought,  with  an  industry  that 
astonahed  herself  to  supply  Lucille's  place,  and  among 
the  strange  contradictions  of  human  nature,  she  had 
learned,  during  her  efforts  to  please,  to  love  the  object 
of  those  efforts, — as  much  at  least  as  she  was  capable 
of  loving. 

She  conceived  a  positive  hatre^  to  Lucille  :  she  per- 
sisted in  imagining  that  nothing  but  the  accident  of  first 
acquaintance  had  deprived  her  of  a  conquest  with  which 
she  persuaded  herself  her  happiness  had  become  con- 
nected. Had  St,  Amand  never  loved  Lucille,  and  pro- 
posed to  Julie,  his  misfortune  would  have  made  her  ro- 
lect  him,  despite  his  wealth  and  his  youth  ;  but  to  be 
Locille's  lover,  and  a  conquest  to  be  won  from  Lucille, 
nised  him  instantly  to  Ein  importance  not  his  own. 
Safe,  however,  in  his  alHiction,  the  arts  and  beauty  of 
Julie  fell  harmless  on  the 'fidelity  of  St.  Amand.  Nay, 
he  liked  her  less  than  ever,  for  it  seemed  an  imperti- 
nence in  any  one  to  counterfeit  the  anxiety  and  wach- 
fulne«  of  L  ucil  le. 

"  h  is  time,  surely  it  is  time,  Madame  Le  Tisseur, 
that  Lucille  should  return.  She  might  have  sold  all  the 
bee  in  Malines  by  this  time,'*  said  SL  Amand  one  day, 
peevishly. 

"Patience,  my  dear  friend;  patience,  perhaps  she 
may  return  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow !  let  me  sec,  it  is  only  six  o'clock,  only 
six,  you  are  sure  ?" 

"  Just  five,  dear  Eu^ne  shall  I  read  to  you  ?  this  is  a 
new  book  from  Paris,  it  has  made  a  great  noise,"  said 
Julie. 

•*  You  are  very  kind,  but  I  will  not  trouble  you." 

**Il  is  any  thing  but  trouble.*' 

"In  a  word,  then,  I  would  rather  not" 

"Oh!  that  he  could  see,"  thought  Julie ;  "would  I 
not  punish  him  for  this !" 

"1  hear  carriage- wheels ;  who  can  be  passing  tliis 
way  ?  Sorely  it  is  the  voiturier  from  Bruxelles,"  said 
Su  Amand,  starting  up,  "it  is  his  day,  his  hour,  too. 
No,  no,  it  is  a  lighter  vehicle,"  and  he  sank  down  list- 
lessly on  his  seat. 

Nearer  and  nearer  rolled  the  wheels ;  they  turned 
(he  comer;  they  stopped  at  the  lowly  door;  and — over- 


come,— overjoyed,  Lucille  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of 
Su  Amand. 

**  Stay,"  said  she,  blushing,  as  she  recovered  her  self* 
possession,  and  turned  to  Le  Kain,  "pray  pardon  me, 
sur.  Dear  Eugene,  I  have  brought  with  me  one  who, 
by  God*s  blessing,  may  yet  restore  you  to  sight" 

"  We  must  not  be  sanguine,  my  child,"  said  Le  Kain ; 
"  any  thing  is  better  than  disappointment." 

To  close  this  part  of  my  story,  dear  Gertrude,  Le  Kain 
examined  St.  Amand,  and  the  result  of  the  examination 
was  a  confident  belief  in  the  probability  of  a  cure.  SU 
to  the  experiment  of  a 


Amand  gladly  consented  ( 


5  experiment  of  an  opera- 


Luci lie's  feelings,  what  her  emotion,  what  her  joy,  when 
she  found  the  object  of  her  pilgrimage— of  her  prayers 
— fulfilled !  That  joy  was  so  intense,  that  in  the  eternal 
alterations  of  human  life  she  might  have  foretold  from 
its  excess  how  bitter  the  sorrows  fated  to  ensue. 

As  soon  as  by  degrees  the  patient's  new  sense  became 
reconciled  to  the  light,  his  first,  his  only  demand  was  for 
Lucille.  "No,  let  me  not  see  her  alone,  let  me  see  her 
in  the  midst  of  you  all,  that  I  may  convince  you  that  the 
heart  never  is  mistaken  in  its  instincts."  "With  a  fearful, 
a  sinking  presentiment,  Lucille  yielded  to  the  request  to 
which  Uie  impetuous  St.  Amand  would  hear  indeed  no 
denial.  The  father,  the  mother,  Julie,  Lucille,  Julie's 
younger  sisters  assembled  in  the  little  parlor ;  the  door 
opened,  and  St.  Amand  stood  hesitating  on  the  threshold. 
One  look  around  sufficed  to  him  j  his  face  brightened, 
he  uttered  a  cry  of  joy.  "  Lucille !  LuciUe !"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  you,  I  know  it,  you  only !"  He  sprang 
forward,  and  feu  at  the  feet  ofJtdie  ! 

Flushed,  elated,  triumphant,  Julie  bent  upon  him  her 
sparkling  eyes ;  she  did  not  undeceive  him. 

"  You  are  wrong,  you  mistake,"  said  Madeune  Le 
Tisseur,  in  confusion ;  "  tliat  is  her  cousin  Julie,  this  is 
your  Lucille." 

St.  Amand  rose,  turned,  saw  Lucille,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment she  wished  herself  in  her  grave.  Surprise,  mor- 
tification, disappointment,  almost  dismay,  were  depicted 
in  his  gaze.  He  had  been  haunting  his  prison-nouse 
with  dreams,  and,  now  set  free,  he  felt  how  unlike  they 
were  to  the  truth.  Too  new  to  observation  to  read  the 
wo,  the  despair,  the  lapse  and  shrinking  of  the  whole 
frame,  that  his  look  occasioned  Lucille,  he  yet  felt, 
when  the  first  shock  of  his  surprise  was  over,  that  it 
was  not  thus  he  should  thank  her  who  had  restored  him 
to  sight  He  hastened  to  redeem  his  error ;  ah !  how 
could  it  be  redeemed  ? 

From  that  hour  all  Lucille's  happiness  was  at  an  end ; 
her  fairy  palace  was  shattered  in  the  dust;  the  ma- 
gician's wand  was  broken  up;  the  Ariel  was  given  to 
the  winds;  and  the  bright  enchantment  no  longer  dis- 
tinguished the  land  she  lived  in  from  the  rest  of  the  bar- 
ren world.  It  was  true  that  St.  Amand 's  words  were 
kind ;  it  is  true  that  he  remembered  with  the  deepest 
gratitude  nil  she  had  done  in  his  behalf;  it  is  true  that 
he  forced  himself  again  and  again  to  say,  **  She  is  my 
betrothed — my  benefactress!"  and  he  cursed  himself  to 
think  that  the  feelings  he  had  entertained  for  her  were 
fled.  Where  was  the  passion  of  his  words?  where  the 
ardor  of  his  tone?  where  that  play  and  light  of  coun- 
tenance which  her  step,  her  voice  could  formerly  call 
fi)rtli  ?  When  they  were  alone  he  was  embarrassed  and 
constrained,  and  almost  cold ;  his  hand  no  longer  sought 
hers;  his  soul  no  longer  missed  her  if  she  was  absent  a 
moment  from  his  side.  When  in  their  household  circle, 
he  seemed  visibly  more  at  ease;  but  did  his  eyes  fasten 
upon  her  who  had  opened  them  to  the  day?  did  they 
not  wander  at  every  interval  with  a  too  eloquent  adnu- 
ration  to  the  blushing  and  radiant  face  of  the  exulting 
Julie?  This  was  not,  you  will  believe, suddenly peroep- 
tible  in  one  day  or  one  week,  but  everyday  it  was  pei^ 
reptible  more  and  more.  Yet  stil! — bewitched,  ensnared 
i\s  St.  Amand  was-— he  never  perhaps  would  have  been 
guilty  of  an  infidelity  that  he  strove  with  the  keenest 
remorse  to  wrestle  against,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal 
contrast,  at  the  first  moment  of  his  gushing  enthusiasm, 
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which  Julie  had  presented  to  Lucille;  but  for  that  he 
would  have  formed  no  previous  idea  of  real  and  living 
beauty  to  aid  the  disappointment  of  his  imaginings  and 
his  dream&  He  would  have  seen  Lucille  young  and 
graceful,  and  with  eyes  beaming  affection,  contrasted 
only  by  the  wrinkled  countenance  and  bended  frame  of 
her  parents,  and  she  would  have  completed  her  conquest 
over  him  before  he  had  discovered  that  she  was  less 
beautiful  than  others;  nay  more — that  infidelity  never 
could  have  lasted  above  the  first  few  days,  if  tue  vain 
and  heartless  object  of  it  had  not  exerted  every  art,  all 
the  power  and  witchery  of  her  beauty,  to  cement  and 
continue  it  The  unfortunate  Lucille — so  susceptible  to 
the  slightest  change  in  those  she  loved,  so  diffident  of  her- 
self, so  proud  too  in  that  diffidence — no  longer  necessary, 
no  longer  missed,  no  longer  loved^-could  not  bear  to  en- 
dure the  galling  comparison  of  the  past  and  present.  She 
fled  uncomplainingly  to  her  chamber  to  indulge  her  tears, 
and  thus,  unhappily,  absent  as  her  fatlier  generally  was 
during  the  day,  and  busied  as  her  mother  was  either  at 
work  or  in  household  matters,  she  left  Julie  a  thousand 
opportunities  to  complete  the  power  she  had  begun  to 
wield  over — no,'not  the  heart ! — the  senses  of  St.  Amand ! 
Yet,  still  not  suspecting,  in  the  open  generosity  of  her 
mind,  the  whole  extent  of  her  affliction,  poor  Lucille 
buoyed  herself  at  times  with  the  hope  that  when  once 
married,  when  once  in  thatintimacy  of  friendship,  the  un- 
speakable love  she  felt  for  him  could  disclose  itself  witli 
less  restraint  than  at  present, — she  should  perhaps  regain 
a  heart  which  had  been  so  devotedly  hers,  that  she  could 
not  think  that  without  a  fault  it  was  irrevocably  gone : 
on- that  hope  she  anchored  all  the  little  liappiness  that 
remained  to  her.  And  still  St.  Amand  pressed  their  mar- 
riage, but  in  what  different  tones!  In  fact,  he  wished 
to  preclude  from  himself  the  possibility  of  a  deeper 
ingratitude  Uian  that  which  he  had  incurred  already. 
He  vainly  thought  that  the  broken  reed  of  love  might 
be  bound  up  and  strengthened  by  the  ties  of  duty ;  and 
at  least  he  was  anxious  that  his  hand,  his  fortune,  his 
esteem,  his  gratitude,  should  give  to  Lucille  the  only 
recompense  it  was  now  in  his  power  to  bestow.  Mean- 
while, left  alone  so  often  with  Julie,  and  Julie  bent  on 
achieving  the  last  triumph  over  his  heart,  St  Amand 
was  gradually  preparing  a  far  different  reward,  a  far 
different  return  for  her  to  whom  he  owed  so  incalculable 
a  debt 

There  was  a  garden  behind  the  house,  in  which  there 
was  a  small  arbor,  where  often  in  the  summer  even- 
ings Eugene  and  Lucille  had  sat  together — hours  never 
to  return  1  One  day  she  heard  from  her  own  chamber, 
where  she  sat  mourning,  the  sound  of  St  Amand's  flute 
swelling  gently  from  Uiat  beloved  and  consecrated 
bower.  She  wept  as  she  heard  it,  and  the  memories 
that  the  music  bore  softening  and  endearing  his  image, 
she  began  to  reproach  herself  that  she  had  yielded  so 
often  to  the  impulse  of  her  wounded  feelings;  that, 
chilled  by  his  coldness,  she  had  left  him  so  often  to  him- 
self, and  had  not  sufficiently  dared  to  tell  him  of  thai 
afl[ection  which,  in  her  modest  self-depreciation,  con- 
stituted her  only  pretension  to  his  love.  "  Perhaps  he  is 
alone  now,"  she  thought ;  "  the  tune  too  is  one  which 
he  knew  that  I  loved:"  and  with  her  heart  on  her  step, 
she  stole  from  the  house  and  sought  the  arbor.  She 
had  scarce  turned  from  her  chamber  when  the  flute 
ceased;  as  she  neared  the  arbor  she  heard  voices — 
Juliets  voice  in  grief,  St  Amand's  in  consolation.  A 
dread  foreboding  seized  her;  her  feet  clung  rooted  to 
the  earth. 

"Yes, marry  her— forget  me,"  said  Julie;  " in  a  few 
days  you  will  be  another's  and  I,  I — ^forgive  me,  Eugene, 
forgive  me  that  I  have  disturbed  your  happiness.  1  am 
punished  sufficiently — my  heart  will  break,  but  it  will 
Dreak  loving  you" — sobs  choked  Julie's  voice. 

"  Oh,  speak  not  thus,"  said  St  Amand.  "  I,  /only  am 
to  blame ;  I,  false  to  both,  to  both  ungrateful.  Oh,  from 
tlie  hour  that  these  eyes  opened  upon  you  I  drank  in  a 
new  life;  the  sun  itself  to  me  was  less  wonderful  than 
your  beauty.  But — but — let  me  forget  that  hour.  Whai 


do  I  not  owe  to  Lucille  7  I  shall  be  wretched — I  shall 
deserve  to  be  so ;  for  shall  I  not  think,  Julie,  that  Ihave 
imbittered  our  life  with  your  ill-fated  love?  But  all 
that  1  can  give — my  hand— -my  home— my  plighted  fiiith 
— must  be  hei-s.  Nay,  Julie,  nay — why  that  look?  could 
I  act  otherwise?  can  I  dream  otherwise?  "Whatever 
the  sacrifice,  must  I  not  render  it?  Ah,  what  do  I  owe 
to  Lucille,  were  it  only  for  the  thought  that  but  for  her 
I  might  never  have  seen  thee." 

Lucille  staid  to  hear  no  more;  with  the  same  soft 
step  as  that  which  had  borne  her  within  hearing  of  these 
fatal  words,  she  turned  back  once  more  to  her  desolate 
chamber. 

That  evening,  as  St  Amand  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
apartment,  he  heard  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door.  "Come 
in,"  he  said,  and  Lucille  entered.  He  started  in  some 
confusion,  and  would  have  taken  her  hand,  but  she 
gently  repulsed  him.  She  took  a  seat  opposite  to  him, 
and  looking  down,  thus  addressed  him : — 

"My  dear  Eugene,  that  is.  Monsieur  St  Amand,  I 
have  something  on  my  mind  that  I  think  it  better  to 
speak  at  once ;  and  if  I  do  not  exactly  express  what  I 
would  wish  to  say,  you  must  not  be  offended  at  Lucille ; 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  put  into  words  what  one  feels 
deeply."  Coloring,  and  suspecting  something  of  the 
truth,  St  Amand  would  have  broken  in  upon  her  here ; 
but  she,  with  a  gentle  impatience,  waved  him  to  be 
silent,  and  continued : — 

"You  know  that  when  you  once  loved  me,  I  used  to 
tell  you,  that  you  would  cease  to  do  so,  could  you  see 
how  undeserving  I  was  of  your  attachment?  I  did  not 
deceive  myself,  Eugene ;  I  always  felt  assured  that  such 
would  be  the  case,  tliat  your  love  for  me  necessarily 
rested  on  your  affliction :  but,  for  all  that,  I  never  at 
least  had  a  dream,  or  a  desire,  but  for  your  happiness; 
and  God  knows,  that  if  again,  by  walking  bare-footed, 
not  to  Cologne,  but  to  Rome — to  the  end  of  the  world, 
1  could  save  you  from  a  much  less  misfortune  than  that 
of  blindness,  I  would  cheerfully  do  it;  yes,  even  though 
I  might  foretel  all  the  while  that,  on  my  return,  you 
would  speak  to  me  coldly,  think  of  me  lightly,  and  that 
the  penalty  to  me  would — would  be — ^what  it  has  been!" 
Here  Lucille  wiped  a  few  natural  tears  from  her  eyes; 
St  Amand,  struck  to  the  heart,  covered  bis  face  with 
his  hands,  without  the  courage  to  interrupt  her.  Lu- 
cille continued : — 

"That  which  I  foresaw  has  come  to  pass:  I  am  no 
longer  to  you  what  1  once  was,  when  you  could  clothe 
this  poor  torm  and  this  homely  face  with  a  beauty  they 
did  not  possess;  you  would  wed  me  still,  it  is  tnie^  but 
I  am  proud,  Eugene,  and  cannot  stoop  to  gratitude 
where!  once  had  love.  I  am  not  so  unjust  as  to  blame 
you ;  the  change  was  natural,  was  inevitable.  1  should 
have  steeled  myself  more  against  it ;  but  I  am  now  re. 
signed ;  we  must  part ;  you  love  Julie — that  too  is  na- 
tural— and  «Ae  loves  you ;  ah!  what  also  more  probable 
in  the  course  of  events?  Julie  loves  you,  not  yet,  per* 
haps,  so  much  as  I  did,  but  then  she  faias  not  known  you 
as  I  have,  and  she,  whose  whole  life  has  been  triumph, 
cannot  feel  the  gratitude  I  felt  at  fancying  myself  loved ; 
but  this  will  come ;  God  grant  it !  Farewell,  then,  for 
ever,  dear  Eugene ;  1  leave  you  when  you  no  longer 
want  me ;  you  are  now  independent  of  Lucille ;  wher- 
ever you  go,  a  thousand  hereafler  can  supply  my 
place ; — farewell !" 

She  rose,  as  she  said  this,  to  leave  the  room ;  but  St 
Amand  seisung  her  hand,  which  she  in  vain  endeavor- 
ed to  withdraw  from  his  clasp,  poured  forth  incoherent- 
ly, passionately,  his  reproaches  on  himself,  his  eloquent 
persuasions  against  her  resolution. 

"1  confess,"  said  he,  "  that  I  have  been  allured  for  a 
moment ;  I  confess  that  Julie's  beauty  made  me  less 
sensible  to  your  stronger,  your  holier,  oh !  far,  far  hoU- 
er  title  to  my  love!  But  forgive  me,  dearest  Lucille; 
already  I  return  to  ycu,  to  all  1  once  felt  for  you ;  make 
me  not  curse  the  olessing  of  sight  that  I  owe  to  you. 
You  must  not  leave  me;  never  can  we  two  part; 
try  me,  only  try  me,  and  if  ever,  hereafler,  my  heart 
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wander  from  you,  tken^  Lucille,  leave  ine  to  my  re- 
morse!" 

Eren  at  that  moment  Lucille  did  not  yield ;  she  fell 
that  his  nrayer  was  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour ; 
she  felt  uiat  there  was  a  virtue  in  her  pride ;  that  to 
leave  him  was  a  duty  to  herself!  In  vain  he  pleaded ; 
in  vain  were  his  embraces,  his  prayers ;  in  vain  he  re- 
minded her  of  their  pli^ted  troth,  of  her  aged  parents, 
whose  happiness  had  become  wrapped  in  her  union 
with  him ;  **  How,  even  were  it  as  you  wrongly  be- 
lieve, how  in  honor  to  them  can  I  desert  you,  can  I  wed 
another?" 

"Trust  that,  trust  all  to  me,"  answered  Lucille; 
"joar  honor  sliall  be  my  care,  none  shall  blame  you; 
only  do  not  let  your  marriage  with  Julie  be  celebrated 
here  before  their  eyes ;  that  is  all  I  ask,  all  they  can 
expect.  God  bless  you!  do  not  &ncy  I  shall  be  unhap- 
py, for  whatever  happiness  the  world  gives  you,  shall  I 
not  have  contributed  to  bestow  it? — and  with  that 
thought,  I  am  above  compassion." 

She  glided  from  his  arms,  and  left  him  to  a  solitude 
more  bitter  even  than  that  of  blindness;  that  very 
night  Lucille  sought  her  mother ;  to  her  she  confided 
alL  I  pass  over  uie  reasons  she  urged,  the  arguments 
^le  overcame;  she  conquered  rather  than  convinced, 
and  leaving  to  Madame  Le  Tisscur  the  painful  task  of 
breaking  to  her  father  her  imalterable  resolution,  slie 
quitted  Malines  the  next  morning,  and  with  a  heart  too 
honest  to  be  utterly  without  comfort,  paid  that  visit  to 
her  aunt  which  had  been  so  long  deferred. 

The  pride  of  Lucille's  parents  prevented  them  from 
rqKoaching  St.  Amand.  He  did  not  bear,  however, 
their  cold  and  altered  looks;  he  left  their  house;  and 
though  for  several  days  he  would  not  even  see  Julie, 
3ret  her  beauty  and  her  art  gradually  resumed  their  em- 
pire over  him.  They  were  married  at  Courtroi,  and, 
to  the  joy  of  the  vain  Julie,  departed  to  the  gay  metro- 
polis of  France.  But  before  their  departure,  before  his 
marriage,  St.  Amand  endeavored  to  appease  his  con- 
science, by  purchasing  for  Monsieur  Le  Tisseur,  a  much 
more  lacrative  and  honorable  office  than  that  he  now 
held.  Rightly  judging  that  Malines  could  no  longer  be 
a  pleasant  resiaence  for  them,  and  much  less  for  Lu- 
cille, the  duties  of  the  post  were  to  be  fulfilled  in  an- 
other town ;  and  knowing  that  Monsieur  Le  Tisscur's 
delicacy  would  revolt  at  receiving  such  a  favor  from 
his  hands,  he  kept  the  natiure  of  his  negociation  a  close 
secret,  and  suflfered  the  honest  citizen  to  believe  that 
his  own  noerits  alone  had  entitled  him  to  so  unexpected 
a  promotion. 

Time  went  on.  This  quiet  and  simple  history  of 
humble  aflfections  took  its  date  in  a  stormy  epoch  of  the 
world — the  dawning  Revolution  of  France.  The  fami- 
ly of  Lucille  had  b^n  little  more  than  a  year  settled  in 
their  new  residence,  when  Dumouriez  led  his  army  into 
the  Netherlands.  But  how  meanwhile  had  that  year 
passed  for  Lucille  ?  I  have  said  that  her  spirit  was 
naturallv-  high ;  that,  though  so  tender,  she  was  not 
weak  ;  ner  very  pilgrimage  to  Cologne  alone,  and  ai 
the  timid  age  of  seventeen,  proved  that  there  was  a 
strength  in  her  nature  no  less  than  a  devotion  in  her 
love.  The  sacrifice  she  had  made  brought  its  own  re- 
ward. She  believed  St.  Amand  was  happy,  and  she 
would  not  give  way  to  the  selfishness  of  grief;  she  had 
■till  duties  to  perform  ;  she  could  still  comfort  her  pa- 
rents, and  cheer  their  aee ;  she  could  still  be  all  the 
worid  to  them ;  she  felt  wis,  and  was  consoled.  Only 
once  during  the  year  had  she  heard  of  JuUc  ;  she  had 
been  seen  oy  a  mutual  friend  at  Paris,  gay,  brilliant, 
courted,  and  admired ;  of  St.  Amand  she  heard  no- 
thing. • 

Mhr  tale,  dear  Gertrude,  does  not  lead  me  through 
the  harsh  scenes  of  war.  I  do  not  tell  you  of  the 
slaughter  and  the  siege,  and  the  blood  that  inundated 
those  fair  lands,  the  great  battle-field  of  £ui*ope.  The 
people  of  the  Netherlands  in  general  were  with  the 
canse  of  Dumouriez,  bat  the  town  in  which  Le  Tisseur 
dwelt  oflered  some  iaiot  resistance  to  his  arms.    Le 


Tisseur  himself,  despite  his  age,  girded  on  his  sword ; 
the  town  was  earned,  and  Sie  fierce  and  licentious 
troops  of  the  conqueror  poured,  flushed  with  their  easy 
victory,  through  its  streets.  Le  Tisseur's  house  was 
filled  witli  drunken  and  rude  troopers ;  Lucille  herself 
trembled  in  the  fierce  gripe  of  one  of  those  dissolute 
soldiers,  more  bandit  than  soldier,  whom  the  subtle  Du- 
mouriez had  united  to  his  army,  and  by  whose  blood  he 
so  often  saved  that  of  his  nobler  band ;  her  shrieks,  her 
cries  were  vain,  when  suddenly  the  reeking  troopers 
gave  way;  **  the  Captain!  brave  Captain!"  was 
shouted  forth  ;  the  insolent  soldier,  felled  by  a  powerful 
arm,  sank  senseless  at  the  feet  of  Lucille  ;  and  a  glori- 
ous form,  towering  above  its  fellows,  even  through  its 
glittering  garb,  even  in  that  dreadful  hour  remembered 
at  a  glance  by  Lucille,  stood  at  her  side ;  her  protector, 
her  guartlian!  thus  once  more  she  beheld  St.  Amand  ! 

The  house  was  cleared  in  an  instant,  the  door  barred. 
Shouts,  groans,  wild  snatches  of  exulting  song,  tlie 
clang  of  arms,  the  tramp  of  horses,  the  hurrying  foot- 
steps, the  deep  music,  sounded  loud,  and  blended  terri- 
bly without ;  Lucille  heard  them  not ;  she  was  on  tliat 
breast  which  never  should  have  deserted  her. 

Eflectually  to  protect  his  friends,  Sl  Amand  took  up 
his  quarters  at  their  house ;  and  for  two  days  he  was 
once  more  under  the  same  roof  as  Lucille.  He  never 
recurred  voluntarily  to  Julie ;  he  answered  Lucille's 
timid  inquiry  after  her  health  briefly,  and  with  cold- 
ness, but  he  spoke  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  long  pent 
and  ardent  spirit  of  the  new  profession  he  had  embraced. 
Glory  seemed* now  to  be  his  only  mistress,  and  the  vivid 
delusion  of  the  first  bright  dreams  of  tlie  revolution 
filled  his  mind,  broke  from  his  tongue,  and  lighted  *up 
tliose  dark  eyes  which  Lucille  had  redeemed  to  day. 

She  saw  him  depart  at  the  head  of  his  troop ;  she 
saw  his  proud  crest  glancing  in  the  sun ;  she  saw  that 
his  last  glance  reverted  to  her,  where  she  stood  at  the 
door ;  and  as  he  waved  his  adieu,  she  fancied  that  there 
was  on  his  face  that  look  of  deep  and  grateful  tender- 
ness which  reminded  her  of  the  one  bright  epoch  of  her 
Ufe, 

She  was  right ;  St.  Amand  had  long  since  in  bitter- 
ness repented  of  a  transient  infatuation,  had  long  since 
discovered  the  true  Florimel  from  the  false,  and  felt 
that,  in  Julie,  Lucille's  wrongs  were  avenged.  But  in 
the  hurry  and  heat  of  war  he  plunged  that  regret — the 
keenest  of  all — which  imbodies  the  bitter  words,  "  too 
late!" 

Years  passed  away,  and  in  the  resumed  tranouillity 
of  Lucille's  life  the  orilliant  apparition  of  St.  Amand 
appeared  as  something  dreamt  of,  not  seen.  The  star 
of  Napoleon  had  risen  above  the  horizon ;  the  romance 
of  his  early  career  had  commenced  ;  and  the  campaign 
of  Egypt  nad  been  the  herald  of  those  brilliant  and 
meteoric  successes  which  flashed  forth  from  the  gloom 
of  the  Revolution  of  France. 

You  are  aware,  dear  Gertrude,  how  many  in  the 
French  as  well  as  the  English  troops  returned  homo 
from  Egypt,  blinded  with  the  ophthalmia  of  that  arid 
soiL  Some  of  the  young  men  in  Lucille's  town,  who 
had  joined  Napoleon's  army,  came  back,  darkened  by 
that  fearful  affliction,  and  Lucille's  alms,  and  Lucille's 
aid,  and  Lucille's  sweet  voice  were  ever  at  hand  for 
those  poor  suflferers,  whose  common  misfortune  touched 
so  thrilling  a  cord  of  her  heart. 

Her  father  was  now  dead,  and  she  had  only  her  mo- 
ther to  cheer  amid  the  ills  of  age.  As  one  evening  they 
sat  at  work  together,  Madame  Le  Tisseur  said,  after  a 
pause — 

**I  wish,  dear  Lucille,  thou  couldst  be  persuaded  to 
marry  Justin;  he  loves  thee  well,  and  now  that  thou  art 
yet  young,  and  hast  many  years  before  thee,  thou 
shouldst  remember  that  when  I  die  thou  wilt  be  alone.'' 

"  Ah  cease,  dearest  mother,  I  never  can  marry  now, 
and  as  for  love — once  taught  in  the  bitter  school  in 
which  I  have  learned  the  knowledge  of  myself— I  can- 
not be  deceived  again." 

"My  Lucille,  you  do  not  know  yourself;  never  was 
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woman  loved,  if  Justin  does  not  love  you ;  and  never 
did  lover  feel  with  more  real  warmth  how  worthily  he 
loved." 

And  this  wob  true ;  and  not  of  Justin  alone,  for  Lu- 
cille's  modest  virtues,  her  kindly  temper,  and  a  certain 
undulating  and  feminine  grace,  which  accompanied  all 
her  movements,  had  secured  her  as  many  conquests  as 
if  she  had  been  beautifUl.  She  had  rejected  all  offers  of 
marriage  with  a  shudder ;  without  even  the  throb  of  a 
flattered  vanity.  One  memory,  sadder,  was  also  dearer 
to  her  than  all  things ;  and  something  sacred  in  its  re- 
collections made  her  deem  it  even  a  crmie  to  think  of  ef- 
facing the  past  by  a  new  affection. 

"I  believe,**  continued  Madame  Le  Tisseur,  angrily, 
"  that  thou  still  thinkest  fondly  of  him  from  whom  only 
in  the  world  thou  couldst  have  experienced  ingratitude.  * 

"  Nay  mother,"  said  Lucille,  with  a  blush  and  a  slight 
sigh,  "Eugene  is  married  to  another." 

While  thus  conversing,  they  heard  a  gentle  and  timid 
knock  at  the  door — the  latch  was  lifted.  "This"  said 
the  rough  voice  of  a  commissaire  of  the  town — "  this, 
monsieur,  is  the  house  of  Madame  Le  Tisseur^  and — voila 
mademoiseUe  /"  A  tall  figure,  with  a  shade  over  his  eyes, 
and  wrapped  in  a  long  military  cloak,  stood  in  the  room. 
A  thrill  shot  across  Lucille's  heart.  He  stretched  out 
his  arms  j  "Lucille,"  said  that  melancholy  voice,  which 
had  made  the  music  of  her  first  youth — "where  art  thou, 
Lucille  ;  alas!  she  does  not  recognize  St.  Amand.'* 

Thus  was  it,  indeed.  By  a  singular  fatality,  the  burn- 
ing suns  and  the  sharp  dust  of  the  plains  of  Egypt  had 
smitten  the  young  soldier,  in  the  flush  of  his  career,  with 
a  second — and  this  time,  with  an  irremediable — blind- 
ness !  He  had  returned  to  France  to  find  his  hearth 
lonely ;  Julie  was  no  more — a  sudden  fever  liad  cut  her 
off  in  the  midst  of  youth  j  and  he  had  sought  his  way 
to  Lucille*s  house,  to  see  if  one  hope  yet  remained  to 
bim  in  the  world ! 

And  when,  days  afterward,  humbly  and  sadly  he  re- 
urged  a  former  suit,  did  Lucille  shut  her  heart  to  its 
prayer  ?  Did  her  pride  remember  its  wound — did  she 
revert  to  his  desertion — did  she  say  to  the  whisper  of 
her  yeaminff  love — "<A<m  hast  been  before  forsakenV*  That 
voice  and  Uiose  darkened  eyes  pleaded  to  her  with  a 
pathos  not  to  be  resisted ;  "I  ani  once  more  necessary 
to  him,"  was  all  her  thought — "if  I  reject  him,  who  will 
tend  him  7"  In  that  thought  was  the  motive  of  her  con- 
duct ;  in  that  thought  gushed  back  upon  her  sou|  all  the 
springs  of  checked,  but  unconquered,  unconquerable 
love !  In  that  thought  she  stood  besi4e  him  at  the  altar, 
and  pledged,  with  a  yet  holier  devotion  than  she  might 
have  felt  of  yore,  the  vow  of  her  imperishable  truth. 

And  Lucille  found,  ufi  the  future,  a  reward  which  the 
common  world  could  never  comprehend.  With  his 
blindness  returned  all  the  feelings  she  had  first  awakened 
in  St.  Amand*s  solitary  heart ;  again  he  yearned  for  her 
step — again  he  missed  even  a  moment's  absence  from 
his  side — again  her  voice  chased  the  shadow  from  his 
brow — and  in  her  prince  was  a  sense  of  shelter  and 
of  sunshine.  He  no  longer  sighed  for  tlie  blessing  he 
had  lost ;  he  reconciled  himself  to  fate,  and  entered  into 
that  serenity  of  mood  which  mostly  characterizes  the 
blind.  Perhaps,  after  we  have  seen  the  actual  world, 
and  experiencea  its  hollow  pleasures,  we  can  resign 
ourselves  the  better  to  its  exclusion ;  and  as  the  cloister 
which  repels  the  ardor  of  our  hope  is  sweet  to  our  re- 
membrance, so  the  darkness  loses  its  terror  when  expe- 
rience has  wearied  us  with  the  glare  and  travail  of  the 
day.  It  was  something,  too,  as  they  advanced  in  life, 
to  feel  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  Lucille  strengthening 
daily,  and  to  cherish  in  his  overflowing  heart  the  sweet- 
ness of  increasing  gratitude ;  it  was  something  tliat  he 
could  not  see  years  wrinkle  that  open  brow,  or  dim  the 
tenderness  of  that  touching  smile ;  it  was  somelliing 
that  to  him  she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  time,  and  pre- 
served to  the  ver^  of  a  grave  (which  received  them 
both  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,)  in  all  tlie  bloom 
of  her  un withering  affection — in  all  the  freshness  of  a 
heart  that  never  could  grow  old ! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mesaenger. 
BONG— By  the  .Author  of  Vytfym. 

On  the  brow  of  the  mountain 

The  grey  mists  darkle — 
On  the  wave  of  the  fountain 

Star  images  sparkle — 
Wild  lights  o*er  the  meadow 

Are  fitfully  gleaming — 
In  the  hill's  dark  shadow 

A  spirit  is  dreaming. 
The  birds  and  the  flowers 

With  closed  eyes  are  sleeping, 
All  hushed  are  tlie  bowers 

Where  glow-worms  are  creeping — 
There's  quiet  in  heaven. 

There's  peace  to  the  billow — 
A  blessing  seems  given 

To  all — save  my  pillow. 
Alas !  do  I  wonder 

I  too  cannot  sleep. 
Like  the  calm  waves  yonder. 

And  dream  all  as  deep  ? — 
There's  beauty  beside  me, 

A  love-heaving  breast — 
Ah !  my  very  joys  chide  me, 

And  rob  me  of  rest. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
I«lne9  on  llndliig  »  Mllet  from  an  emrly  fiiead 
among  some  old  papers^ 

I  GAZE  on  this  discolored  sheet 
Wliich  time  has  tinged  with  many  a  stain, 
And  sigh  to  thmk  his  course  should  bring 
To  nought,  that  friendsliip  nursed  in  vain. 
Here  in  your  well  known  hand  I  see 
My  name,  with  terms  endearing  traced. 
And  vows  of  firm  fidehty. 
Which  other  objects  soon  efiaced. 
Strange  does  it  seem,  that  in  these  words 
A  dead  affection  I  should  find, 
As  if  some  early  buried  friend 
Resumed  his  place  among  his  kind. 
Yes— after  many  a  chilling  year 
Of  coldness  and  of  alter'd  feeling, 
This  tatter'd  messenger  is  here. 
Worlds  of  forgotten  thought  revealing. 
As  once  my  faith  was  purely  thine, 
For  thee  my  blood  1  would  have  pour*d 
As  freely  as  the  rieh  red  wine 
We  pledged  around  the  jovial  board. 
It  seem'd  that  thou  wert  thus  to  me. 
Loyal  and  true  as  thou  didst  swear : 
I  knew  not  then,  as  now  I  know. 
That  oaths  are  but  unpassion'd  air. 
And  even  now,  a  doubt  that  they 
Were  falsehoods  all,  will  cross  my  brain : 
That  thought  alone  I  seek  to  quell. 
That  thought  alone  could  give  me  paift 
To  be  forgotten  has  no  sting — 
For  friendships  every  day  grow  cold  j 
But  'tis  a  wounding  thought,  that  I 
Have  purchased  dross,  and  paid  in  gold. 
Tho'  thou  hast  changed,  as  worldlings  change 
Amid  the  haunts  of  sordid  men, 
I  cannot  bid  my  feelings  ra"gc-|-v/-^QTp 
But  cling  to  what  I  deem'd  thee  iil<n?^  S. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Measenger. 
THB  OEMKTERT*— From  the  RaMtion. 
FIRST  TOICE. 

How  sod,  how  frightful  the  abode, 
How  dread  the  silence  of  the  tombt 
There  all  surrounding  objects  speak 
The  haunt  of  terror  and  of  gloom — 
And  nought  but  tempests*  horrid  howl  we  hcar^ 
And  bones  together  rattUng  on  the  bier ! 

SECOND  TOICB. 

How  peaceful,  tranquil  is  the  tomb ! 

How  calm,  how  deep  is  its  repose! 

There  flow*rets  wild  more  sweetly  bloom. 

There  zephyr's  breath  more  softly  flows ; 
And  there  the  nightingale  and  turtle-dove 
Their  notes  pour  forth  of  happiness  and  love. 

PIRST  TOICE. 

Against  that  dark  sepulchral  mound. 
Funereal  crows  their  pinions  beat  j 
There  dens  of  ravenous  wolves  are  found. 
And  there  the  vulture's  foid  retreat ; 
The  earth  around  with  greedy  daws  they  tear. 
Whilst  aerpents  hiss  and  poison  all  the  air. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

There,  when  the  shades  of  evening  fall. 

The  sportive  hares  their  gambols  keep; 

Or,  fearless  of  the  huntsman's  call. 

Upon  the  verdant  herbage  sleep ; 
While  mkJst  the  foliage  of  the  o'erhanging  boughs 
The  feathered  tribe  in  slumbers  soft  repose. 

PlRST  VOICE. 

Around  that  dank  and  humid  spot 

A  noisome  vapor  ever  clings, 

Exhaled  from  heaps  which  there  to  rot 

Death  with  untiring  labor  brings ; 
Devoid  of  leaves  the  trees  their  branches  spread, 
And  every  plant  seems  withering,  or  dead. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

In  what  soft  accents  whispers  there 
The  evening  breeze  about  the  tomb, 
Difltising  through  the  balmy  air 
Of  countless  flowers  the  ridi  perfume. 
And  speaking  of  a  place  of  peace  and  rest. 
Where  e'er  mid  breathing  fragrance  dwell  the  blessed! 

FIRST  VOICE. 

When  to  this  dismal  vale  of  tears. 
The  pilgrim  comes  with  weary  pace, 
O'crpowered  by  appalling  fears. 
In  vain  his  steps  he  would  retrace ; 
Urged  onwards  by  a  hand  unseen,  unknown. 
He's  headlong  in  the  wreck-strewed  torrent  thrown. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Worn  out  by  life's  sad  pilgrimage, 
Man  here  at  length  his  staff  lays  down- 
Here  feels  no  more  the  tempest's  rage, 
Nor  dreads  the  hcav'ns  impending  (rown«« 

RepOBCs  from  his  toil  in  slimibers  deep. 

And  sleeps  of  ages  the  eternal  sleep! 


EDITORIAIi  RKMARKS. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  our  patrons  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  feast  which  we  have  set  before  them 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger.  We  have 
not  commenced  with  the  egg  and  ended  with  the  apple, 
{ab  oto  ttsque  odmiz/um,)  according  to  the  ancient  custom ; 
nor  placed  the  substantials  before  the  dessert,  as  in  mo- 
dem entertainments ;  but  have  rather  chosen  to  mingle 
them  without  order  or  arrangement, — that  our  guests 
may  partake  as  their  respective  tastes  and  inclinations 
may  dictate.  The  scientific  reader  will  be  attracted  by 
the  communications  of  Dr.  Powell,  and  Peter  A. 
Browne,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia.  By  the  former  gentle* 
man,  who  is  now  actively  engaged  in  geological  and 
antiquarian  researches  in  the  western  country,  we  are 
kindly  promised  occasional  aid  ;  and,  to  the  latter  dis- 
tinguished individual,  we  owe  our  thanks  for  the  warm 
interest  he  has  evinced  in  our  infant  enterprize. 

Of  Mr.  WiRT*s  letter,  it  woidd  be  superfluous  to 
speak,  more  especially  as  it  is  accompanied  by  some 
excellent  remarks  by  a  highly  intelligent  friend, — him- 
self destined  to  become  an  ornament  to  the  profession 
of  which  he  speaks. 

The  general  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with 
many,  if  not  all  the  communications  which  are  inserted. 
In  the  article  headed  "  Example  u  better  than  Precept,^ 
he  will  recognize  an  elegant  and  vigorous  pen ; — and, 
in  the  '^  RecoUutums  of  Chotank^^*  it  will  not  be  diflicult 
to  perceive  that  the  hand  employed  in  describing  the 
generous  customs  and  proverbial  hospitality  of  that  an- 
cient portion  of  our  state, — is  one  of  uncommon  skill 
in  the  art  and  beauty  of  composition.  The  article  from 
the  Petersburg  Intelligencer,  entitled  an  **  Extract  from 
a  Mvel  that  never  will  be  pttbliahedf*'  (but  which  we  hope 
will  be  published) — though  not  expressly  written  for 
the  "  Messenger,"  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
If  we  mistake  not,  the  writer  has  furnished  strong  evi- 
dence of  talent  in  a  particular  department  of  literature, 
which  needs  only  to  be  cultivated  in  order  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  success. 

The  poetical  contributions,  which  are  entirely  origi- 
nal in  the  present  number,  whilst  they  do  not  need  our 
eulogy,  we  cannot  permit  to  pass  witliout  some  special  . 
notice  at  our  hands.  The  "  Power  of  Faith**  will  not 
fail  to  attract  the  lover  of  genuine  poetry,  especially  if 
his  heart  be  warmed  with  christian  zeal.  It  is  written 
by  a  gentleman  whose  modesty  is  as  great  as  his  merit ; 
and  whose  writings,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  will  do 
honor  to  his  native  state.  The  sprightly  eflfusion  among 
the  prose  articles  wliich  is  headed  **  Sally  Singleton f**  is 
from  the  same  hand.  Of  "  Death  among  the  Trees,** 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  it  will  be  readily 
recognized  and  admired,  as  the  production  of  a  distin- 
guished female  writer  already  known  to  fame.  We 
take  pleasure  in  placing  in  the  same  company  two  other 
charming  eflTusions,  by  writers  of  the  same  gentle  sex, 
whose  assistance  in  our  literary  labors  we  shall  always 
be  proud  to  receive.  We  allude  to  the  **  Address  of  the 
Genius  of  Columbia  to  her  Native  Muse,**  and  the  ^^Lines 
to  an  Officer  qf  the  United  States  ^avy,  by  E,  Ji,  S:* 
The  ^^Sonntt,  written  on  the  Blue  Ridge,**  and  the 
'<  Stanzas,  composed  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  of  Ftr- 
ginia,**  are  both  the  productions  of  the  same  superior 
mind.  There  is  not  only  decided  power,  but  a  most 
attractive  pathos  and  bewitching  melancholy  in  the  two 
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productions  referred  to.  We  hope  that  the  author  will 
continue  to  adorn  our  columns  with  the  offspring  of 
his  gifted  muse.  The  author  of  "Lines  on  a  Bit- 
let  from  an  Early  Friend,"  will  always  be  a  welcome 
guest  at  our  literary  table.  We  know  him  as  a  gentle- 
man of  fine  taste  and  varied  endowments.  The  "  Ce- 
metery" is  from  the  pen  of  a  young  Philadelphian  of 
fine  talents.  Ue  need  not  at  any  time  apprehend  ei- 
clusion  from  our  columns. 

If  we  have  chosen  to  speak  last  of  the  author  of 
''  Musings^''*  it  is  not  because  he  is  least  in  our  estima- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  we  sincerely  esteem  him  as 
among  the  favored  few^to  whom  it  is  given, — -if  they 
themselves  will  it, — to  reach  the  highest  honors,  and 
the  most  enduring  rewards,  in  the  empire  of  poesy. 
The  beautiful  and  graceful  picture  of  Venice,  present- 
ed in  our  present  number, — of  Venice  despoiled  of  her 
ancient  glory — yet  still  glorious  in  ruin, — will  command, 
if  we  mistake  not,  general  admiration.  Successful  as 
the  author  always  is,  in  his  light  and  fugitive  pieces,  he 
gives  evidence  of  a  power  to  grasp  the  highest  themes, 
and  to  sport  with  familiar  ease  in  the  least  accessible 
regions  of  fancy.  Why  does  he  not  seize  the  lyre  at 
once,  and  pour  forth  a  song  which  shall  add  to  his 
country's  honor,  and  insure  for  himself  a  chaplet  of  re- 
nown ?  Why  does  he  not  at  once  take  rank  with  the 
Hallbcks,  the  Brtants  and  Percivals,  of  a  colder 
clime  ?  He  is  every  way  qualified  to  do  it. 

To  our  numerous  correspondents  and  contributors, 
whose  favors  have  not  yet  appeared  in  print, — we  owe 
our  acknowledgments,  and  in  some  instances  an  apolo- 
gy. Our  space  is  exceedingly  disproportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  which  we  have  on  hand ;  and,  of 
course,  we  are  driven  to  the  painful,  and  rather  invidi- 
ous task  of  selection.  We  have  many  articles  actu- 
ally in  type,  which  we  are  necessarily  obliged  to  ex- 
clude from^he  present  number.  Among  them  may  be 
enumerated  "  Ji  Scene  in  Genoa,  by  an  American  Tour- 
ist" the  "  Grave  Seeker Sy**  and  other  fine  specimens  of 
poetry.  The  "  Reporter's  Story,  or  the  Importance  of  a 
Syllable"  "  The  Cottage  in  the  Gl«i,''— the  poems  from 
Louisa  and  Pittsylvania,  and  from  various  other  quar- 
ters, shall  all  receive  the  earliest  possible  attention. 
The  high  claims  of  our  correspondents  in  Mobile  and 
Tuscaloosa  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  shall  also  be  at- 
tended to  ;  and,  we  hope  that  others  in  distant  states, 
will  not  deem  themselves  slighted  if  not  now  particular- 
ly enumerated. 

The  "  Etdogy  on  Lafayette"  transmitted  from  France, 
and  handed  over  to  us  by  a  friend,  shall  appear  in  the 
next  number. 

We  have  read  with  pleasure,  the  love  tale  composed 
by  an  accomplished  young  lady  in  one  of  the  upper 
counties ;  and,  whilst  we  do  not  hesitate  to  render  a 
just  tribute  to  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  glowing 
fancy  which  distinguish  her  pages,  candor  compels 
us  to  urge  one  objection,  which  we  fear  is  insurmount- 
able. The  story  is  wrought  up  with  materials  derived 
from  English  character  and  manners ;  and,  we  have  too 
many  thousands  of  similar  fictions  issuing  from  the 
British  press,  to  authorize  the  belief  that  another  of  the 
same  class  will  be  interesting  to  an  American  reader.  We 
should  like  to  see  our  owii  writers  confine  their  efforts 
to  native  subjects — to  throw  aside  the  trammels  of  fo- 
reign reading,  and  to  select  their  themes  from  the  co- 


pious materials  which  every  where  abound  in  our  own 
magnificent  country. 

For  a  similar  reason,  our  friend  from  Can^e  must 
excuse  us  for  declining  to  insert  his  sketches.  We  have 
no  "  dilapidated  castles,*'  nor  any  "  last  heirs  of  Jirdeih 
dale,"  in  our  plain  republican  land. 

Neither  can  we  insert  in  our  pages  (though  we  should 
like  to  oblige  our  Essex  correspondent,)  any  thing  which 
bears  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  fairy  tale.  Wc 
prefer  treading  upon  earthly  ground,  and  dealing  with 
mortal  personages. 

To  our  highly  respected  correspondent,  who  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  publisher  in  June  last,  from  Prince 
Eldward,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  our  co- 
lumns shall  be  freely  open  to  discussions  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  education.  We  conceive  that  the  cause 
of  literature  is  intimately  connected  with  it ;  and  we 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  present  ere  long,  to  the  pub- 
lic, some  candid  views,  in  regard  to  the  policy  hereto- 
fore pursued  in  the  Councils  of  our  State,  on  this  inters 
esting  subject  We  are  enemies  to  every  system  found- 
ed upon  favoritism  and  monopoly ;  and  we  are  advo- 
cates for  the  equal  application  of  those  pecuniary  re- 
sources which  the  bounty  of  the  state  has  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  education.  We  have  no  idea  that  the  Li- 
terary Fund,  the  common  property  of  us  all,  ought  to 
be  so  managed  as  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  its  found- 
ers ;  in  other  words,  that  it  should  be  so  wrested  from 
the  original  design  of  its  creation,  as  to  benefit  only 
two  classes  of  society — the  highest  and  the  lowest, — 
the  extremes  of  wealtii  and  indigence, — whilst  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  are  excluded  firom  all  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  it.  This  system  may  suit  par- 
ticular individuals,  and  may  subserve  particular  ends ; 
but  it  is  at  war  with  the  best  interests  of  the  state,  and 
ought  to  be  exposed,  so  far  as  the  honorable  weapons 
of  truth  and  justice  shall  be  able  to  expose  it. 

The  suggestions  of  our  highly  intelligent  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  who  we  presume  is  a  temporary  resi- 
dent in  one  of  the  northern  states,  are  entitled  to  much 
respect  and  consideration.  We  quote  the  following 
just  sentiments  from  his  letter: 

''American  literature,  although  increasing,  is  stUl  at  an  im- 
mense distance  in  rear  of  that  of  England,  and  Germany  and 
France.  And  why  ?  It  is  owing  entirely  to  the  divided  mtentiom 
of  our  literary  characters.  Moweyer  profound  and  capacious 
their  minds—and  however  great  their  powers  of  thought,  and 
brilliant  and  forcible  those  of  exprcntjon,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  succeed,  at  the  6ame  time,  in  every  department  of 
knowledge.  No  man  can  distinguish  himself  in  any  one  pur- 
suit, when  his  mind  is  applied  to  a  dozen.  Let  him  bend  his  fa- 
culties upon  a  single  object ;  and  with  industry  and  perseverance, 
he  will  assuredly  secure  its  attainment  Among  us,  we  have  no 
professed  students,  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  Acquisition 
and  development  of  learning.  All  men  of  talents  rush  early 
into  the  absorbing  pursuits  of  politics ;  and  together  with  pro- 
viding the  means  of  support,  continue  in  them  for  life.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  it  cannot  be  expected  of  us  to  present  Mninent  men, 
in  any  way  calculated  to  compete  with  those  of  the  Old  World. 

"  It  would  be  a  useful  and  an  ennobling  task  for  some  one, 
well  qualified  to  examine  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  to  offer 
an  expose  of  the  various  causes  for  the  low  ebb  at  which  oar 
national  literature  now  stands,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
might  be  subverted.** 

We  should  be  much  gratified  if  some  one  of  our  many 
intelligent  subscribers  would  furnish  us  an  essay  upon 
this  interesting  subject  None  would  be  more  likely  to 
present  it,  in  some  of  its  strongest  lights,  than  the  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted. 
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T.  W.  WHITB,  P&ISTER  AJSJ>  FHOPRIBTOR. 


FIVE  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 


SCP*Tiie  PnbiiMher  and  Proprietor,  has  made  such  ar- 
rangements lor  the  management  of  the  EdUorial  Depctri- 
memty  as  he  hopes  will  be  satisfactory  to  his  patrons.  If 
the  circalation  of  the  ^  Messenger"  continues  to  increase, 
he  hfts  it  in  contemplation  not  only  to  secure  regular  able 
eooCnbutioos,  but  also  to  embellish  some  of  his  monthly 
numbefs  with  handsome  lithogrophic  drawings  and  en- 
grariags;  bat  the  cost  cannot  be  prudently  incurred 
wixhout  an  enlargement  of  his  list.  He  therefore  hopes 
that  soch  of  his  friends  as  feel  an  interest  in  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  first  serious  attempt  to  establish  a  lite- 
lary  periodical  south  of  the  Potomac,  will  aid  him  in  ez- 
teodmg  its  eircutatton — as  the  best  means  of  ensuring  its 
contboance  and  utility.  If  each  of  his  subseribera  would 
mhfproemre  on  addUUmtd  one^  the  work  would  not  only 
be  jM^  eOmbHthed  but  greatly  increaud  m  value.  The 
Pabtisher  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  inform 
the  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Advertiser  that  the 
latter  is  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
The  Publisher  did  once  reside  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  can  freely  bear  testimony  to  the  high  character, 
the  gencfous  feelings  and  the  noble  accomplishments 
of  its  dtizens — but  he  was  only  a  sojourner  among 
than ;  having  been  bom,  and  for  the  most  part  reared  in 
the  Ancient  Dominion.  If  he  were  not  a  full  blooded 
TockAhoe  Virginian,  he  would  like  to  be  a  Bostonian. 

All  eommunications  of  every  kind  must  be  addressed 
toT.  W.  White,  PublUhtr  and  Propruior. 

fCpThe  issuing  of  the  present  number  has  been 
dehjred  in  consequence  of  the  ohange  to  a  monthly  in- 
stead of  a  semi-monthly  publication.  The  Publisher 
hopes  that  the  change  will  be  agreeable  to  his  patrons. 
He  is  finnly  persuaded  of  its  expediency  in  various  re- 
spects. 


For  the  Southeni  Literary  Messenger. 
SKETCIIBS  OF  THK  HISTORY 

CknuUtioa  of  Tiipolif  wttl&  some 
I  of  die  odter  BartMury  States* 

No.  L 
WashmgUm  City,  November,  1S34. 

AcaEKABLT  to  my  promise,  I  send  you  the  sheets 
fontaining  Sketches  of  the  History  mid  present  condition 
sf  TripoU,  with  some  aecoimt  of  the  other  States  of  Bar-* 
*«rj  which  may  perhaps  be  found  worthy  of  insertion 
in  ihe  "Southern  Literary  Messenger.*'  They  are 
the  fruits  of  researches  made  for  my  amusement,  into 
the  history  of  those  countries,  and  to  which  I  was  led 
by  inforaiabGn  accidentally  obtained  respecting  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  affairs  in  Tripoli. 

The  north  of  Africa  has  so  long  remained  in  compa- 
rative obscurity,  exercising  little  or  no  influence  in  the 
grand  game  of  national  contests,  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  our  most  interesting  modem  histories,  that  works 
relating  to  it  are  few  in  number,  and  generally  bear 
uneqoirocal  marks  of  ilie  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  the 
writers.    For  this  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  cor- 
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rect  statement  of  facts,  and  almost  always  impossible 
to  arrive  at  motives;  persons  therefore  who  estimate 
the  propriety  of  labor,  by  calculating  the  value  of  its 
produce,  would  easily  be  diverted  from  such  researches, 
although  they  might  not  object  to  profit  by  their  results. 
I  have  endeavored  to  arrange  into  a  regular  series,  the 
fiicts  thus  collected,  passing  lightly  over  those  which  are 
the  most  generally  known,  and  introducing  occasionally 
a  few  observations,  which  will  not  I  hope  be  considered 
obtrusive.  Yet  I  fear  that  I  shall  not  succeed  in  com- 
municating any  interest  to  the  pages  of  your  periodical; 
the  details  of  selfish  intrigue,  murder  and  treachery, 
never  relieved  by  incidents  springing  from  generous 
motives,  which  constitute  the  history  of  the  north  Afri- 
can nations,  are,  I  must  confess,  more  likely  to  excite 
disgust  than  pleasurable  emotions;  still  they  exhibit 
man  as  he  is,  without  the  light  of  civilization,  or  the 
restraints  of  moral  duty ;  and  may  serve  to  attach  us 
still  more  strongly  to  those  social  and  political  institu- 
tions, without  which  a  similar  state  of  things  might 
exist  among  ourselves. 

I  am,  sir,  &c.  R.  G. 

The  countries  lying  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  usually  denominated  the  Barbary 
States,  have  for  many  ages  been  almost  forgotten  by 
the  christian  world,  or  only  remembered  as  the  abode 
of  pirates  and  ruffians.  The  maritime  powers  of  Eu- 
rope seem  however  at  length  to  have  recollected,  that 
at  a  short  distance  from  them,  are  territories  of  great 
extent  and  fertility,  capable  of  producing  most  of  the 
articles  now  obtained,  by  means  of  long  and  dangerous 
voyages,  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  offering 
every  facility  for  commercial  intercourse,  with  the  count- 
less nations  inhabiting  the  vast  continent  of  Africa. 
These  territories  are,  it  is  true,  already  inhabited  by 
people  living  under  acknowledged  governments ;  but  a 
continued  course  of  misconduct,  which  experience  has 
shewn  to  be  incorrigible,  has  caused  them  to  be  regard- 
ed as  completely  out  of  the  pale  of  civilization ;  and  if 
ihoy  retain  tlieir  independence  much  longer,  it  will  be 
rather  from  jealousy  ^mong  their  powerful  neighbors 
than  from  any  respect  for  their  claims  to  nationality. 

The  French  have  already  set  the  example,  by  the 
conquest  of  the  principal  places  on  the  coast  of  Algiers, 
and  although  they  have  as  yet  penetrated  but  a  short 
distance  into  the  interior,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
steady  and  well  directed  ciforta,  such  as  they  are  now 
pui-suing,  must  eventually  secure  to  them  the  possession 
of  a  large  and  valuable  tract.  The  British  have  indeed 
protested  strongly  against  the  retention  of  these  con- 
quests, but  never,  that  we  have  heard,  on  the  grounds 
of  injustice  to  the  vanquished  party. 

Tunis,  the  next  in  power  as  in  situation  to  Algiers, 
would^  be  even  a  more  important  acquisition  in  a  poli- 
tical or  commercial  point  of  view,  than  Algiers ;  but  it 
would  not  probijcbly  be  reduced  without  an  immense 
expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure rfor  its  resources  are 
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comparatively  great,  and  its  government  efficient  and 
well  organised.  Besides  which,  it  has  not  of  late  afibrd- 
ed  any  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  having  yielded  with  a 
good  grace  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  piracy,  and 
evinced  a  disposition  to  seek  for  wealth,  by  the  sure; 
means  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Tripoli,  the  other  and  least  important  of  the  States 
of  Barbary,  had,  until  lately,  pursued  a  course  similar 
to  that  of  Tunis,  and  its  condition  was  highly  prosper- 
ous ;  it  was  in  fact  the  first  to  desist  from  piratical  cruises, 
for  which  the  world  is  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States,  during  the  years  1803 
and  4.  But  dissensions  in  the  family  of  the  sovereign 
have  at  length  produced  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  foreign 
residents  suffer  as  well  as  the  natives ;  and  thus  have 
motives,  at  least  specious,  for  foreign  interference,  been 
given  to  the  two  powers  which  divide  between  them  the 
empire  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  French,  as  usual, 
took  the  lead,  by  sending  a  squadron  to  Tripoli,  which 
in  1828  dictated  the  terms  of  the  redress  to  be  made  to 
their  citizens ;  and  they  have  since  that  period,  by  the 
aid  given  indirectly  to  one  of  the  contending  parties, 
obtained  a  degree  of  ascendancy  which  has  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Great  Britain. 

These  circumstances  induced  inquiries  into  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  Tripoli,  which  naturally  led  to  others 
respecting  its  past  history  and  that  of  the  neighboring 
states ;  and  the  results  being  considered  interesting,  have 
been  thrown  together  in  the  following  form. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  African  continent  is 
traversed  by  a  lofty  and  extensive  mountain  range, 
which  is  known  to  us  by  its  classic  name  of  Atlas.  On 
the  northern  and  western  sides,  these  ridges  extend  to 
the  sea,  forming  by  their  projections  numerous  capes 
and  promontories,  which  have  been  the  dread  of  navi- 
gators in  every  age.  On  the  south,  they  in  many  pla- 
ces disappear  as  abruptly  in  the  great  ocean  of  sand 
called  Zaharaj  or  the  Desert,  which  stretches  across  the 
continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  descent  is, 
however,  generally  gradual,  leaving  tracts  of  productive 
soil  between  the  steeps  and  the  desert;  these  tracts, 
though  not  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain,  are  so  high- 
ly favorable  to  the  Palm,  that  they  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Bilad-oul-jerrid,  or  the  Country  of  Dates. 

The  mountains  arc  highest  and  most  continuous  in 
the  west ;  towards  the  east  they  become  gradually  low- 
er, and  there  are  many  breaks  in  the  chain,  through 
which  the  sand  makes  its  way  from  the  desert ;  at  length 
they  disappear  entirely  beyond  the  groat  bend  which 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  makes  to  the  southward 
near  Tripoli ;  and  the  sand  having  no  barrier  to  check 
its  advances,  is  rolled  by  the  prevailing  southerly  winds 
to  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

Thus  bounded  and  cut  off  from  other  habitable  coun- 
tries by  sea  and  by  sand,  the  region  of  the  Atlas  may 
be  considered  as  one  vast  island ;  and  these  circumstan- 
ces of  its  situation  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
moral  or  political  speculations  concerning  it.  Hence  it 
was,  that  civilization  did  not  gradually  overspread  it 
from  the  east,  and  that  it  could  only  be  colonized  by 
maritime  powers ;  that  neither  the  Egyptians,  the  Per- 
sians, nor  the  Macedonians  effected  its  conquest,  as 
they  neither  possessed  adequate  fleets,  nor  troops  ac- 


customed to  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
desert ;  and  that  the  Arabs  alone,  a  people  bred  among 
trackless  wastes  of  sand,  ventured  to  invade  it  without 
assistance  from  the  sea.  Indeed  the  little  that  is  known 
of  the  geology  of  northern  Africa,  encourages  the  sup- 
position that  at  some  past  period  this  country  was  en- 
circled by  water ;  and  ingenious  attempts  have  been 
made  to  prove  that  it  was  in  reality  the  famed  island  of 
Atlantis,  which  was  vainly  sought  by  the  ancient  navi- 
gators in  the  ocean  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  these  countries  are  various, 
as  may  be  suspected  from  their  situation  and  the  in- 
equalities of  their  surface.  Of  the  interior  we  know 
but  little,  and  deductions  from  facts  must  supply  the 
place  of  observation.  On  some  of  the  mountains  the 
snow  remains  during  nearly  the  whole  year,  while  the 
valleys  and  plains  have  yielded  sugar,  coffee  and  other 
productions,  which  require  reguW  and  intense  heat 
Grain  is  raised  abundantly  in  the  west,  and  the  olives, 
grapes  and  figs  of  Barbary  have  been  celebrated  at  all 
times.  Of  its  general  fertility,  the  immense  population 
which  it  formerly  supported  is  a  sufficient  evidence, 
while  the  athletic  forms  of  the  inhabitants  prove  its 
salubrity.  But  few  rivers  flow  from  the  interior  into  the 
sea,  and  the  largest  streams  are  said  to  proceed  from  the 
southern  sides  of  tlie  mountains,  whence  they  are  dis- 
charged into  lakes  or  dispersed  in  the  sand. 

The  coasts,  as  already  observed,  are  precipitous  and 
dangerous,  particularly  in  autumn,  during  the  prevalence 
of  northerly  winds ;  they  are  however  free  from  shoals 
and  other  hidden  difficulties,  and  have  many  ports  which 
are  safe  and  easy  of  access,  while  others  might  be  ren- 
dered so  by  art.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  many  of  the 
existing  obstacles  to  the  navigation  would  disappear,  if 
a  proper  survey  were  made,  and  lighthouses  were  esta- 
blished where  requisite;  for  tlie  charts  now  in  use  are 
very  defective,  and  no  provisions  whatever  are  made  by 
the  governments  of  the  country;  this,  however,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  will  ere  long  be  corrected. 

The  superficial  extent  of  Barbary  cannot  be  as  yet  cal- 
culated ;  we  know  that  it  has  coasts  of  five  or  six  hundred 
miles  on  the  Atlantic,  and  of  about  fifteen  hundred  on  the 
Mediterranean ;  but  the  breadth  between  the  sea  and  the 
desert  varies  considerably,  and  is  no  where  correctly 
laid  down.  It  is  probably  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Atlantic  and  in  Tunis,  where  it  may  be  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  in  Algiers,  Shalqr  considers  it  generally 
to  be  about  sixty  miles ;  but  Trifwili  is  merely  a  narrow 
strip  of  soil,  on  the  Mediterranean,  in  many  places  tra- 
versed by  rocky  spurs  from  tlie  mountains,  and  tracts 
of  sand  from  the  desert. 

The  materials  for  the  early  history  of  tliis  country 
are  very  imperfect;  we  possess  no  works  of  ancient  na- 
tive writers,  and  the  accounts  from  which  all  our  infor- 
mation must  be  drawn,  appear  in  the  form  of  episode, 
in  those  of  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  It  seems  to 
have  been  originally  inhabited  by  fierce  and  intractable 
tribes,  of  which  those  most  advanced  in  civilization,  had 
only  reached  the  pastoral  state.  Herodotus  gives  us 
the  names  of  many  of  these  tribes,  which  it  is  now  use- 
less to  enumerate ;  those  of  the  eastern  part  were  com- 
prehended by  the  Greeks  under  the  general  name  of 
Pomades,  or  wanderers,  which,  unknown  among  them- 
selves, was  afterwards  converted  by  the  Romans  into 
J^'uimidianSf  and  became  their  distinctive  national  appel- 
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laiioo;  the  Mauri  occupied  the  western  part,  and  this 
t«nn,  (in  Englbh,  Moora,)  is  now  applied  by  Europeans 
to  ill  the  natives  of  Barbary. 

Theenterprising;  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  did  not  allow 
the  adrantoges  offered  by  northern  Africa  to  be  neglect- 
ed, and  they  establislied  colonies  on  its  coast,  which 
attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  The  G  reeks  made 
their  settlements  on  the  sterile  shore  now  forming  the 
eastern  part  of  Tripoli,  and  lying  immediately  south  of 
Peloponnesus,  where  the  Mediterranean  forms  a  gulf 
andently  called  the  Great  Syrtis.  As  the  surrounding 
count/}'  is  by  no  means  productive,  these  colonies  could 
only  have  been  supported  by  trade  wiih  the  interior  of 
Africa;  and  were  probably  the  resort  of  caravans  bring- 
ing gold,  gums,  spices,  ivory  and  other  precious  articles, 
U)  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Greece  and  Asia. 
Such  a  traffic,  we  know  from  the  accounts  of  late  tra- 
vJlers,  is  still  carried  on  from  Tripoli;  and  the  pturt  of 
tae  desert  lying  south  of  it  is  better  adapted  than  any 
other  for  thai  purpose,  on  account  of  the  many  oases,  or 
islands  of  cultivable  soil,  which  are  scattered  through  it, 
offering  rc^t,  and  a  supply  of  food  and  water  to  the 
caravans  while  on  their  march.  By  these  means,  the 
Greek  cities  acquired  great  wealth,  and  became  the  seats 
of  luxury,  refinement  and  science ;  and  stupendous  ruins, 
the  haant  of  the  jackal  and  hyaena,  still  remain  to  attest 
the  fonaer  splendor  of  Gyrene  and  Apollonia. 

The  more  adventurous  Phoenicians  made  their  set- 
tkiaents  farther  westward,  in  the  fertile  region  now 
composing  the  states  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and  a  small 
port  of  Tripoli;  they  flourished  even  more  than  tliose 
cf  the  Greeks,  and  became  the  principal  seats  of  com- 
merce in  the  western  Mediterranean.  Of  many  of 
these  ctdonies,  history  has  preserved  to  us  tlie  names, 
and  nothing  more;  one  of  them,  however,  far  outshone 
the  rest,  and  its  struggle  for  supremacy  with  Rome, 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions 
(if  ancient  history.  Of  Carthage,  perhaps  it  might  be 
as  S^ust  conceived,  "mdiua  sUere  quam  parum  dicere,*^ 
belter  to  say  nothing,  tlian  only  a  little;  yet  a  few  re- 
marks on  its  political  system  and  the  results  of  that 
sysXem,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  northern 
Africa  daring  this  early  period. 

The  situation  of  this  celebrated  city  near  the  narrow 
stret^t  which  separates  Sicily  from  Africa,  was  admi- 
rabij  adapted  for  commerce  with  either  division  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  its  rivals,  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse, 
posfisessed  indeed  the  same  advantages  of  site ;  but  Car- 
dkige,  besides  a  soil  equally  fertile,  had  the  superiority 
in  her  intercourse  with  tlie  central  parts  of  the  continent 
Of  her  constitution  wc  know  too  little  to  be  able  to 
judge  what  share  her  government  may  have  had  in 
her  advancement ;  there  is  every  probability,  however, 
that  wealth  had  great  influence  in  her  councils,  and 
that  its  acquisition  was  at  first  the  great  end  of  in- 
diridual  and  national  enterprise.  The  first  object  of 
her  statesmen  seems  to  have  been,  to  extend  her  do- 
minion over  the  territory  at  homo ;  this  was  attempt- 
ed by  means  of  colonies  judiciously  placed,  which 
by  amalgamation  with  the  native  tribes,  and  by  the 
example  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fixed 
habiti,  and  a  respect  for  rights  to  landed  property,  were 
gradoaUy  subduing  and  civib'zing  the  rude  aboriginals ; 
these  could  not  from  their  habits  be  easily  extirpated,  as 
they  might  retire  to  the  mountains,  or  if  there  pressed, 


find  a  safe  retreat  in  the  land  o/da/es  behind ;  they  were 
moreover  valuable  as  soldiers,  and  as  carriers  across  the 
deserL  The  other  Phoenician  colonies,  though  many  of 
tliem  were  never  subject  to  Carthage,  yet  all  acknow- 
ledged her  as  the  head  of  their  league,  and  she  relied 
upon  their  support,  in  case  of  invasion  from  abroad. 
But  they  too  were  to  be  reduced,  and  gradually  incor- 
porated into  the  Carthaginian  empire ;  things  were  ra- 
pidly advancing  towards  this  consummation  when  Car- 
thage fell. 

The  other  grand  object  of  their  policy  was  the  sub- 
jection of  the  whole  country  surrounding  the  western 
half  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  was  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  quiet  and  sure  means  of  trading  colonies,  esta- 
blished at  convenient  places  on  the  coast.  Thus,  was 
the  African  shore  to  the  strcights  of  Gibraltar,  that  of 
Spain,  the  south  of  Gaul  and  the  neighboring  islands, 
dotted  with  colonies  from  Carthage,  each  of  which  had  a 
territory  behind,  constantly  increasing  in  extent.  To 
support  these  establishments  fleets  were  necessary, 
which  could  be  easily  manned  by  a  nation  having  so 
extensive  a  trade  by  sea,  while  the  native  tribes  of  the 
interior  furnished  the  hardiest  soldiers. 

Yet  with  all  this  apparent  strength,  the  feet  of  the 
Cartliaginian  colossus  were  of  clay ;  the  wealth  which 
enabled  her  to  carry  on  this  system  made  offices  venal, 
narrowed  the  minds  of  her  citizens  and  debased  their 
character,  while  it  excited  the  cupidity  of  her  neighbors. 
Mercenary  troops  she  could  hire,  and  was  sure  of  their 
fidelity  while  she  paid  them  punctually ;  and  with  such, 
a  general  who  should  succeed  in  gaining  their  confidence, 
might  elTect  immense  results;  but  a  succession  of  gene- 
rals capable  of  doing  this  was  not  to  be  expected ;  and 
a  single  defeat  was  likely  to  be  attended  by  depres- 
sion and  disorganization.  She  had,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  few  citizens  in  her  armies ;  but  few  persons 
who  could  be  urged  by  patriotism  or  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic glory ;  and  without  such  a  class,  no  nation  can  long 
sustain  itself  against  extraordinary  difficulties.  These 
defects  would  have  ceased  in  time,  when  her  possessions 
at  home  had  been  consolidated,  and  the  otlier  cities  had 
been  reduced  under  her  government ;  but  she  was  not 
destined  to  arrive  at  this  point. 

The  prosperity  of  the  north  African  nations,  did  not 
fail  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  surrounding 
powers,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  all  the  great  con- 
querors of  the  East  formed  plans  for  their  subjection. 
The  Persians  after  conquering  Egypt  sent  an  army 
which  took  and  plundered  Cyrene,  but  retired  without 
proceeding  farther.  But  another  project  was  formed 
against  their  independence  by  a  conqueror  the  most 
sagacious  and  successful  who  has  ever  yet  appeared. 
Among  the  commentaries  lefl  by  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
as  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  (Book  xviiL  Chap.  1.) 
was  found  a  project  for  tlie  *'  invasion  emd  subjection  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  others  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  Spain  and  the  adjacent  islands;  for  which  a 
thousand  ships  were  to  bo  built,  in  the  ports  of  Phoeni- 
cia, Syria,  Cilicia  and  Cyprus,  larger  than  tliose  of  three 
tiers  of  oars ;  with  directions  for  carrying  a  straight  and 
easy  road  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules."  With  such  an  arma- 
ment, and  such  a  leader,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
project  could  have  been  carried  into  effect;  the  Grecian 
colonies  already  acknowledged  his  power,  he  was  there- 
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fore  secure  of  finding  friends  in  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  country,  cither  for  naval  or  land  operations ;  and 
the  efficiency  of  liis  political  arrangements  in  all  other 
cases,  does  not  permit  us  to  doubt,  that  he  would  have 
founded  in  north  Africa,  a  permanent  and  substantial 
empire.  But  this  was  not  to  be ;  Alexander  died  in  the 
early  summer  of  life,  and  of  Uiose  who  shaved  his  do- 
minions, no  one  was  alone  able  to  carry  such  a  project 
into  effect,  and  each  was  too  much  engaged  in  securing 
his  own  part,  for  any  operation  to  have  been  conducted 
in  concert. 

While  the  designs  of  Carthage  were  advancing  to- 
wards fulfilment,  she  was  gradually  becoming  a  military 
state.  Her  fleets  covered  the  sea,  often  transporting  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  combatants,  and  her  armies 
of  mercenary  troops,  led  on  by  one  of  the  most  perse- 
vering and  in^^enious  leaders  of  whom  we  have  any 
account,  overran  an  immense  extent  of  territory,  sur- 
mountmg  natural  obstacles  of  tlio  most  appalling  cha- 
racter, and  overthrowing  enemies  celebrated  for  their 
skill  and  courage.  But  her  commerce  suffered,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  war  exhausted  her  treasury.  Of  the 
other  African  cities,  many  had  declared  and  acted  in 
favor  of  her  enemies,  while  othera  were  ready  to  desert 
her  when  a  favorable  opportunity  should  offer.  The 
native  tribes  had  acquired  civilization  sufficient  to  unite 
them,  and  to  make  them  aware  of  their  own  importance ; 
their  chieAains  had  become  ambitious,  and  Rome  made 
offers  to  them  which  Carthage  could  never  have  ad- 
vanced. 

In  this  conjuncture,  her  long  absent  and  long  victo- 
rious army  was  recalled,  to  meet  tlie  enemy  on  her  own 
shore ;  but  Hannibal  had  grown  old,  and  was  routed 
at  Zama ;  during  his  absence  a  generation  had  arisen 
which  knew  him  not,  and  banishment  succeeded  his 
defeat.  The  once  proud  republic  had  lost  all,  and  con- 
sented to  a  treaty,  the  ruinous  terms  of  which  she  was 
forced  to  receive  as  a  boon,  and  did  not  dare  infringe. 
Her  navy  being  destroyed,  Spain  and  her  other  con- 
quests soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  at 
length  the  decree  went  forth  "  Carthago  delenda  esU" 
The  fate  of  this  renowned  city  is  well  known.  Within 
a  century  from  the  day  on  which  Hannibal  sent  home 
the  spoils  taken  at  Cannx,  the  banished  Roman  Marius 
sought  refuge  among  the  desolate  ruins  of  Carthage. 

The  other  Phoenician  as  well  as  the  Greek  colonics, 
submitted  to  the  conquerors  on  favorable  terms ;  thechief- 
teuns  of  the  wandering  tribes  who  had  adhered  to  Rome, 
were  rewarded  by  the  titles  of  kings;  and  enjoying  the 
semblance  of  sovereignty  over  territories  named  by  a 
majority  of  the  Roman  Senate,  served  to  keep  each 
other,  and  the  cities,  in  check.  In  process  of  time,  even 
this  last  shew  of  independence  disappeared,  and  the 
region  of  the  Atlas  finally  became  one  Roman  province, 
under  the  appellation  of  Africa. 

As  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominions,  Africa  reached  its 
highest  state  of  civilization ;  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
was  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  it  was  considered 
the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  cities  on  its 
coast  urere  the  depots  of  a  most  extensive  trade  with  the 
interior  of  the  continent.  Carthage  arose  with  addi- 
tional splendor  from  her  ruins,  and  for  more  than  eight 
hundred  years  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  inhabitants  retained  their  former  characters ; 
those  of  the  coast  were  ingenious  and  industrious ;  fond 


of  luxury  and  not  celebrated  for  their  good  fiiith  or  mo- 
ral character ;  the  mountaineers  kept  up  their  reputation 
for  courage,  and  we  reod  of  few  battles  gained  by  the 
Roman  arms  without  the  assistance  of  Numidian  arcli- 
ers,  or  Mauritanian  cavalry.  Nor  were  the  Africans 
excluded  from  office,  for  we  find  three  of  them  succes- 
sively filling  the  Imperial  throne.  Tliey  embraced  Chris- 
tianity with  the  rest  of  the  empire  under  Constantine, 
and  churches  innumerable  marked  the  fervor  of  their 
devotion.  Their  religious  zeal  was  farther  shown  in  the 
bloody  controversy  between  the  orthodox  and  the  Do- 
natists,  which  desolated  the  country  during  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries  of  our  aera,  and  nearly  extinguished  the 
light  of  civilization.  The  invasion  of  the  Vandols  soon 
after  inflicted  'another  blow  upon  its  prosperity ;  these 
barbarians  were  however  soon  reduced  to  submission  by 
Belisarius,  and  Africa  continued  under  the  government 
of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  until  the  commence- 
nnent  of  the  eighth  century.  At  this  period  the  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet  every  where  successful  in  the  E^t, 
turned  their  arms  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  travcr»- 
ing  the  Desert  which  separated  the  Roman  province 
from  Egypt,  appeared  before  the  frontier  cities,  present- 
ing to  tlieir  astounded  inhabitants  the  ahernativc  of  the 
Koran  or  the  sword. 

Tripoli  was  the  first  country  in  the  African  province 
invaded  by  tlie  Saracens,*  and  in  order  that  its  subse- 
quent history  may  be  better  understood,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  observations  on  its  ancient  condition, 
which  could  not  well  have  been  introduced  before. 

In  the  narrow  tract  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  desert,  westward  of  the  celebrated  gulf  called  the 
Qreat  Syrtis,  and  adjoining  the  proper  territory  of  their 
republic,  the  Cartliaginions  had  at  an  early  period  es- 
tablished several  colonies,  of  which  three,  Leptis,  Oea 
and  Sabrata  acquired  great  importance  as  conunercial 
stations  under  tlie  Romans,  and  the  district  containing 
them  was  called  Tripolis,  or  the  Three  Cities.  Of  these 
Leptis  was  the  most  eastern ;  and  extensive  ruins  still 
remain  as  evidences  of  its  former  greatness,  in  the  little 
town  of  Lebda,  about  seventy  miles  from  TripolL  Sa- 
brata was  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  district,  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  a  village  called  Old  Tripoli. 

Oea  was  situated  between  these  two,  on  the  western 
side  of  a  small  bay,  formed  by  the  projection  of  a  rocky 
point  of  land  into  the  sea.  A  triumphal  arch  dedicated 
to  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus, 
and  coi^sjklcred  the  finest  monument  of  that  kind  re- 
maining, with  several  other  ancient  relics,  give  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  a  splendid  city ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  some 
other  writers  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire. 
We  however  learn  nothing  from  them  respecting  its 
history ;  and  in  the  year  647  of  the  Christian  aera,  when 

*  It  ■hould  here  be  noticed  that  the  Tollowen  of  M&horoet  were 
at  firft  merely  termed  Arabians,  but  when  their  conquesca  ex- 
tended over  Syria,  £S7p(i  Mesopotamia,  and  other  a4)M«ot 
countries,  they  were  known  by  the  more  general  name  of  Sara- 
cens,  or  people  of  the  Ea$tf  from  the  Arabic  and  Shmrmk — ^mean- 
ing Ea$L  Africa  was  and  still  is  called  by  Asiatics,  El  Magrmk, 
or  the  West;  though  in  Barbary  the  term  is  strictly  confined  to 
the  Empire  of  Morocco.  When  Africa  had  been  overrun,  and 
the  same  conquerors  bad  passed  into  Spain,  they  were  termed 
Moors  by  Europeans,  as  coming  from  the  ancient  country  of  the 
Mauri,  although  the  generals,  and  probably  the  greater  pan  of 
the  troops,  wore  natives  of  Arabia. 
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ihe  Saracens  invaded  Africa,  Leptis  and  Sabrata  had 
sunk  into  comparatiTe  insignificance,  while  Oea  had 
appropriated  to  itself  the  name  of  the  whole  district, 
and  was  a  large,  wealthy  and  strong  city.  The  seat  of 
goTcmraent  of  the  Roman,  or  rather  Greek  dominions 
in  Africa,  continued  to  be  Carthage,  where  resided  the 
emperor's  Prefect  or  lieutenant;  Utica,  Hippo,  and  other 
ancient  places  were  still  flourishing,  and  several  had 
grown  up  to  importance,  whose  names  do  not  appear 
in  the  pages  of  Roman  history ;  of  these  the  principal 
were  Sufetola,  Bugia,  and  Tingi  or  Tangiers. 

The  Saracens  appeared  before  Tripoli  in  number 
forty  thousand,  under  Abdallah,  governor  of  Elgypt,  and 
Zobeir  a  distinguished  soldier ;  but  the  strength  of  its 
walls  baffled  the  attempts  of  enemies  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  besieging,  and  enabled  its  in- 
habitants to  remain  secure,  until  an  immense  army  had 
been  collected  by  the  Prefect  for  its  relief.  It  at  length 
appeared,  and  actions  daily  took  place,  in  which  nothing 
was  decided  in  favor  of  either  party.  Gregory  the  Pre- 
fect fought  with  gallantry,  attended  in  the  field  by  his 
daughter ;  yet  this  example  was  not  suflicient  to  encou- 
rage his  troops,  although  they  far  outnumbered  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  as  a  last  efibrt,  he  proclaimed  that  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  with  a  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
idtoold  be  the  reward  for  the  head  of  the  Saracen  gene- 
ral. Thus  excited,  the  African  youths  took  courage, 
and  Abdallah  considering  his  own  person  as  too  im- 
portant to  be  exposed  to  such  dangers,  remained  during 
the  ensuing  action  in  his  tent ;  but  he  was  soon  shamed 
from  this  retreat  by  the  fiery  Zobeir,  who  insisted  upon 
bis  replying  to  Gregory's  proclamation,  by  promising 
the  lady  and  a  similar  reward  for  the  head  of  the  Pre- 
fect. 

This  promise  restored  to  the  Saracens  their  former 
<»urage  and  vigor,  and  in  another  action  Gregory  was 
alain  by  Zobeir,  in  his  daughter's  presence,  and  she 
herself  became  a  prisoner.  Thus  far  we  have  materials 
tor  the  commencement  of  a  romance,  but  the  sequel 
throws  a  doubt  over  the  charms  of  the  lady,  or  the 
gallantry  of  the  hero ;  for  Zobeir  received  her  and  her 
fiowry  with  ascetic  coldness,  declaring  that  "he  la- 
bored for  a  recompense  fiir  above  the  charms  of  beauty 
cv  the  riches  of  this  transitory  life."  The  Afi-icans  dis- 
pirited by  these  losses,  at  length  gladly  purchased  a 
precarious  peace  and  the  retreat  of  the  Arabs,  at  the 
price  of  a  sum  equal  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars. 

This  act  of  submission  on  their  part,  brought  upon 
them  the  ire  of  their  despotic  masters  at  Constantino- 
ple, who  instead  of  assisting  them  to  repair  their  forces 
in  anticipation  of  another  attack,  loaded  them  with 
taxes,  as  a  penalty  for  their  pusillanimity.  By  such 
treatment  they  were  reduced  to  despair ;  and  when  in 
668  the  Arabs  again  crossed  the  Desert  under  Bashar, 
they  were  hailed  as  deliverers ;  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  threw  ofif  not  only  the  government,  but 
the  religion  of  their  Greek  oppressors,  and  submitted 
to  those  of  the  Caliph  of  Damascus.  Africa  had  suflTered 
severely  in  the  religious  wars  occasioned  by  the  schism 
of  Donatus ;  and  since  those  sectarians  had  been  put 
down,  or  rather  extirpated,  the  utmost  tjrranny  had 
been  exercised  in  aflTairs  of  religion  by  the  haughty  and 
unrelenting  hierarchy.  From  this  circumstance  per- 
haps, their  creed  hun^  but  lightly  on  the  lower  orders, 
bezi^  associated  in  their  mindft  with  stripes  and  fines ; 


otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  so  sudden  and  ex- 
tensive a  change,  of  which  history  no  where  else  offers 
an  example.  Thus  favored,  the  march  of  the  Saracens 
was  a  continued  triumph :  a  reinforcement  arrived,  and 
under  the  command  of  the  energetic  Akbah,  nearly  the 
whole  country  was  subdued.  Carthage  was  besieged, 
they  having  by  this  time  learnt  the  use  of  engines  and 
the  art  of  mining;  Tripoli,  Utica,  Sufetala,  Bugia  and 
the  wealthy  Tangiers  were  stormed  and  plundered ; 
and  the  fierce  conqueror  rushed  into  the  Atlantic,  cry- 
ng,  "This  sea  alone  arrests  my  progress," 

The  christian  powers  of  Europe  beheld  the  con- 
quests of  the  Mahometans  with  dread,  and  a  combi- 
nation was  formed  among  them  for  the  recovery  of 
Africa.  Expeditions  were  sent  from  Constanticople, 
Sicily  and  Spain,  which  luiitcd  under  tHe  conunand 
of  John  the  Patrician,  a  renowned  Captain,  proceed- 
ed to  the  relief  of  Carthage.  Before  they  lurrived, 
that  city  had  fallen ;  they  however  recovered  it,  and 
instantly  gave  battle  to  the  enemy,  under  the  walls  of 
Utica.  The  christians  were  totally  defeated,  and  the 
small  remains  of  their  army  took  refuge  in  the  ships, 
and  abandoned  the  country.  The  Roman  power  was 
every  where  overthrown;  Carthage, retaken  by  the 
Arabs,  was  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  fifty  miles  south 
of  it  was  founded  a  new  city,  called  Kairuan,  which 
was  long  the  capital  of  Africa,  the  seat  of  Mahometan 
splendor  and  learning  in  that  quarter. 

But  the  invaders  received  a  new  check  from  a  direc- 
tion whence  it  was  least  to  be  expected.  The  sea 
coast  as  we  have  observed,  although  much  reduced  in 
point  of  wealth  and  refinement,  by  the  excesses  of  the 
Vandals  and  the  religious  wars,  was  still  a  cultivated 
region,  supporting  a  numerous  population,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Greeks,  Phoenicians  and  Romans. 
But  the  mountains  and  the  country  behind  them  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  aboriginal  race,  who  un- 
der the  name  of  Berbers,  retained  their  old  pastoral 
and  predatory  habits,  and  were  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  to  the  foreign  rulers  of  the  province.  Among 
these  people  appeared  a  female  named  Cahina,  of  ex- 
traordinary courage  and  address,  who  persuaded  them 
that  she  was  inspired,  and  that  an  opportunity  was 
oflfered  for  regaining  possession  'of  the  country.  An 
immense  multitude  were  thus  speedily  assembled  under 
her  banner,  equally  daring  and  enthusiastic  with  the 
Saracens,  who  were  attacked  with  an  impetuosity  never 
before  displayed  against  them  in  Africa.  Success  en- 
couraged the  mountaineers,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  the  invaders  were  driven  into  Egypt. 
This  being  effected,  the  prophetess  proposed  to  taJce 
away  all  inducement  for  their  return,  by  laying  waste 
the  country.  Her  proposal  was  readily  assented  to  by 
persons  who  had  no  property  but  their  tents,  flocks 
and  horses ;  and  dreadful  were  the  consequences  of  this 
determination*  The  fertile  territory  was  made  desolate, 
and  the  splendor  of  civilization,  already  much  dim- 
med by  Ihe  fury  of  Vandals  and  religionists,  was  en- 
tirely obscured.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the 
coast,  thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  in  their  despair,  invited 
the  Saracens  to  return,  and  aided  by  them,  made  head 
against  their  savage  destroyers.  In  the  first  battle  the 
Berbers  were  totally  routed,  and  their  queen  slain;  this 
bond  of  union  being  destroycd7>they  weie  soon  dis- 
persed, or  reduced  to  slavery^y  vIjOOQIE 
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The  Arab  power  was  now  undisputed ;  in  a  very 
short  period  there  were  no  more  christians  to  be  taxed. 
The  few  remaining  churches  became  mosques;  all 
traces  of  former  manners  and  institutions  disappeared ; 
and  a  torrent  of  Asiatics  overflowed  the  country,  estab- 
lishing in  every  part  their  own  customs  and  language. 
Of  the  Arabs  many  betook  themselves  to  the  Desert, 
where  their  descendants  still  wander,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  tlieir  brethren  of  the  Arabian  sands. 
The  others  gradually  amalgamated  with  the  natives, 
and  at  the  present  day,  the  flxed  inhabitants  of  Barbary 
form  one  race,  differing  but  little  among  themselves  in 
appearance,  habits  or  language,  and  known  to  Euro- 
peans by  the  general  name  of  Moors.  The  mountains 
and  the  borders  of  the  Desert  are  still  possessed  by 
tribes  speaking  a  language  totally  distinct  from  all 
others  known — nominedly  professing  the  Mahometan 
religion,  but  regardless  of  its  precepts — dwelling  in 
tents,  and  wandering  from  pasture  to  pasture  with 
their  flocks  and  herds — displaying  the  same  fierce  and 
indomitable  character  which  distinguished  the  abori- 
ginals, from  whom  they  are  in  all  probability  descend- 
ed. The  most  powerful  of  these  tribes  ore  the  Kabyles, 
who  principally  inhabit  the  territory  of  Algiers,  where 
by  their  impetuous  inroculs,  they  present  the  greatest 
bar  to  the  establishment  of  the  French. 

Africa  was  scarcely  possessed  by  the  Saracens,  ere 
those  restless  conquerors  passed  over  to  Spain.  Their 
character  seems  however  to  have  been  already  softened ; 
for  we  no  longer  find  among  the  Moorish  invaders  of 
the  peninsula,  the  fierce  barbarism  of  the  early  follow- 
ers of  Mahomet ;  and  the  kingdoms  which  they  founded 
in  that  delightful  land,  were  celebrated  for  the  industry, 
ingenuity  and  cultivation  of  their  inhabitants.  The 
Moors  of  Spain  soon  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
Caliphs  in  the  Elast ;  and  two  independent  kingdoms 
were  also  founded  in  Atlantic  Barbsury.  In  790,  Edris- 
ben  Abdallah,  governor  of  Almagrab,.  or  fA<  West,  which 
name  was  applied  to  the  ancient  Mauritania,  assumed 
the  title  of  Sultan  of  Fez,  from  his  capital  city ;  his 
successors  ruled  supreme  over  Western  Africa,  until 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Ahnora- 
vides,a  fanatic  sect,  obtained  possession  of  the  southern 
part,  and  established  the  kingdom  of  Maraksh,  or  Mo- 
rocco. These  two  principalities  now  form  the  empire 
of  Morocco.  Eastern  Barbary  in  the  gradual  dismem- 
berment of  the  Arabian  dominions,  first  became  one 
kingdom  under  a  family  of  sovereigns  called  the  Agla- 
bites,  who  for  some  time  reigned  with  great  splendor 
at  Kairuan ,  they  were  overthrown  in  909,  by  an  ex- 
pedtion  from  Sicily,  then  a  Saracen  province,  and  the 
country  was  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  after,  ruled 
or  ravaged  by  various  dynasties. 

At  length,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  were 
overthrown,  and  a  rage  for  conquests  in  Africa  pervaded 
the  Peninsula.  Elastward  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  Bar- 
bary was  at  that  time  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
principalities,  each  consisting  of  a  strong  town  with  as 
much  of  the  surrounding  country  as  it  could  keep  in 
subjection ;  the  principal  of  them  were  Algiers,  Bugia, 
Oran,  Tunis,  Telemsen  and  Tripoli.  Against  these 
places  numerous  expeditions  were  sent  out  from  Spain 
whid)  generally  proved  fruitless ;  however,  some  places 
on  the  coast  were  taken,  among  which  was  Tripoli, 


or  Trablis,  as  it  was  then  called.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  in  1510 ;  but  his 
more  politic  successor,  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth, 
probably  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  with  places  so 
inconvenient,  surrendered  it  twelve  years  afterwards, 
with  the  adjacent  island  of  Malta,  to  the  knights  of  St. 
John,  who  had  just  then  been  expelled  from  Rhodes  by 
the  mighty  Sultan  Solyman.  Malta  was  a  barren  rock, 
and  Tripoli  had  sunk  from  its  former  greatness,  little 
remaining  but  its  walls,  its  castle  and  its  port.  Both 
places  were  however  capable  of  being  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  the  knights  required  nothing  else ;  they  there- 
fore accepted  tlje  assignments,  and  applied  all  their  en- 
ergies to  render  their  new  habitations  capable  of  resist- 
uig  the  shocks  to  which  tliey  would  soon  inevitably  be 
exposed. 

The  Turkish  power  was  at  this  period  in  the  zenith 
of  its  prosperity,  and  Europe  again  trembled  as  in  the 
days  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Mahomet.  The 
Mediterranean  was  swept  by  innumerable  cruisers  un- 
der its  flag,  commanded  by  daring  and  ferocious  cap- 
tains, who  completely  destroyed  the  commerce  of  chris- 
tians in  that  sea,  and  made  frequent  descents  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  Spain  and  the  islands,  which  they  plun- 
dered, carrying  off  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
torting a  ransom.  Of  tliese  the  most  famous  were 
UrudsrJi  or  Horuc,  and  his  brother  Chaireddin,  succes- 
sively dreaded  in  their  day  by  the  appellation  of  Barba- 
rossa,  or  the  red  beard, 

Urudsch  being  anxious  to  have  some  port  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean,  to  which  he  could  at  intervals 
retire  with  his  booty  and  prisoners,  offered  his  assistance 
to  the  prince  of  Algiers,  who  was  endeavoring  to  regain 
his  possessions  from  the  Spaniards ;  and  no  sooner  had 
he  effected  this,  than  he  seized  upon  the  city,  murdered 
his  confiding  ally,  and  declared  the  country  subject  to 
the  Porte.  On  liis  death,  which  soon  aAer  happened, 
his  brother  Chaireddin  assumed  the  command  and  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  the  Spaniards  from  a  small  island, 
close  to  the  city  called  Algcsr  or  the  island  which  they 
had  for  some  time  held ;  he  then  connected  it  with  the 
main  land  by  a  causeway,  and  thus  formed  the  present 
port  of  Algiers,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  island. 
He  was  afterwards  regularly  invested  by  the  Porte, 
with  the  title  and  powers  of  a  Pasha,  or  viceroy;  and 
obtaining  large  additions  to  his  army,  composed  entirely 
of  foreigners,  he  reduced  the  country  to  subjection. 

Tills  being  effected  Chaireddin  turned  his  attention 
to  the  neighboring  state  of  Tunis,  against  which  he 
prepared  a  powerful  armament,  nominally  for  the  pur- 
purpose  of  reinstating  its  exiled  prince  Alroschid ;  un- 
der this  pretence,  he  easily  gained  the  capital,  which  he 
instantly  declared  to  form  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
Alraschid  died  a  prisoner  in  Constantinople ;  but  Mulcy 
Hascem,  whom  Borbarossa  had  driven  out,  applied  for 
assistance  to  Charles  the  fifth,  which  was  readily  grant- 
ed, and  that  emperor  himself  conmianded  the  expedition 
against  Tunis.  It  appeared  before  the  city  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1535,  consisting  of  five  hundred  vessels, 
bearing  thirty  thousand  veteran  troops.  Barbarossa 
was  not  taken  unawares,  and  the  conflict  was  terrible; 
the  celebrated  fortress  of  the  Goletta,  which  commands 
the  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Tunis,  was  defended  with 
great  bravery,  by  Sinan  a  renegade  Jew,  but  it  soon 
fell  before  the  artillery  of  the  fleet,  and  Tunis  lay  ex- 
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po9cd.  Chaireddin  assembled  his  forces,  and  gave  bat- 
tle to  the  invaders ;  but  he  "was  totally  defeated,  and 
the  outbreak  of  ten  thousand  christian  captives  from 
the  prisons  of  the  city,  increased  the  confusion;  the 
Turkish  army  fled  to  Bona,  and  Tunis  was  instantly 
stormed  by  the  imperial  troops.  Muley  Hascem  was 
restored  to  his  throne,  on  terms  most  favorable  to  the 
christians ;  but  in  a  few  years  more,  we  find  the  Turk- 
ish power  again  established,  and  this  country  continued 
to  be  governed  by  Pashas,  from  Constantinople,  until 
1631,  when  a  certain  Hassan-ben -Ali  obtained  sovereign 
possession,  and  his  family  have  ever  since  hold  the 
crown  under  the  title  of  Bey,  paying  however  a  tribute 
to  the  Sultan. 

Charles  the  fifth  was  so  much  elated  by  his  success  at 
Tunis,  that  he  led  another  expedition  in  1541,  against 
Algiers,  which  was  governed  by  IJasccn  Aga,  Barba- 
rossa  having  been  elevated  to  the  office  of  Capoudan 
Pasha,  or  High  Admiral.  The  imperial  troops  landed 
at  a  short  distance  east  of  the  city ;  but  immediately  after 
there  arose  one  of  those  terrific  storms  of  wind  and  rain, 
to  which  that  coast  is  subject  in  the  autumn ;  the  troops 
unprovided  as  yet  with  tents,  were  drenched  in  rain, 
theh'  ammunition  was  spoiled,  and  they  were  thrown 
into  confusion  at  the  first  onset  of  the  Turks.  The 
ships  were  many  of  them  lost,  others  dismasted  or 
driven  on  shore,  and  the  Emperor,  after  great  personal 
hardships,  made  his  escape  with  a  small  remnant  of  his 
gallant  force. 

The  unfortunate  issue  of  this  attack  probably  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  circumstance  to  the 
long  impunity  enjoyed  by  Algiers,  which  continued 
until  within  a  few  years  past  to  insult  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  its  piracies,  and  had  come  to  be  considered 
as  absolutely  impregnable.  It  was  governed  at  first 
by  a  Pasha,  appointed  from  Constantinople  in  the  same 
manner  with  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  in  time,  the 
garrison  were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  chief,  sub- 
ject however  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Porte,  which 
was  never  refused  as  the  request  was  always  accom- 
panied by  a  present.  The  garrison  and  all  the  officers 
of  the  government  were  foreigners ;  no  native  even 
though  the  son  of  Turkish  parents,  being  eligible  to  any; 
and  no  where  eUe  probably  in  the  world  would  have 
been  found  such  a  collection  of  abandoned  miscreants. 
The  chief  was  in  reality  a  Pasha  of  three  tails,  or  vice- 
roy of  almost  unlimited  powers — his  peculiar  appella- 
tion being  derived  from  his  enjoying  the  riglit  of  hav- 
ing three  horse-tails  borne  before  him  in  public  In 
the  christian  world  he  was  usually  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Dey,  which  word  however  means  uncle 
in  Moorish,  and  was  perhaps  originally  a  nickname ;  it 
was  never  applied  in  Algiers.  No  prince  or  officer  ever 
held  his  place  by  a  more  precarious  tenure ;  seldom  has 
one  died  a  natural  death,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  ex- 
Dcy,  Hussein,  who  surrendered  the  city  to  the  French, 
is  the  only  one  who  could  have  said  "  I  was  once  Pasha 
of  Algiers." 

Tripoli  remained  in  possession  of  the  knights  of  St. 
John  until  1551,  when  they  were  attacked  by  a  Turk- 
ic army  under  the  command  of  the  same  Sinan,  who 
had  defended  the  Gk)letta  agamst  Charles  the  fifth,  aided 
by  the  squadron  of  Dragut  a  noted  captain,  in  character 
similar  to  the  Barbaross&s.  The  besieged  conducted 
their  defence  with  great  gallantry,  but  the  town  being 


burnt,  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle, 
which  they  continued  to  hold  out  in  hopesof  relief  from 
Europe.  But  none  came;  the  Seigneur  d'Aramont, 
while  on  his  way  as  ambassador  to  Constantinople 
from  Henry  the  second  of  France,  stopped  at  Tripoli 
and  endeavored  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  the  siege,  until 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  Porte  ;  but 
this  proposition  was  rejected  by  Sinan,  who  was  sure 
of  his  prey;  and  all,  that  the  ambassador  succeeded  in 
procuring,  was  a  capitulation  on  more  favorable  terms, 
which  being  accepted,  the  governor  John  de  Vallier  sur- 
rendered the  castle,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1651,  and 
retired  to  ^alta.  Drngut  took  possession  of  the  place 
which  he  rebuilt  and  strengthened ;  and  having  been 
declared  Pasha,  established  a  system  of  government, 
similar  to  that  of  A  Igiers ;  it  was  however  more  depen- 
dant on  the  Porte,  the  chief  being  always  appointed 
from  Constantinople. 

The  states  of  Barbary  thus  became  reduced  in  number 
to  four,  viz :  the  independent  empire  of  Morocco  in  the 
west,  and  the  regencies,  as  they  are  termed,  of  Algiers, 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan. 
Several  places  were  taken  and  held  at  different  periods 
by  Spain;  for  instance  Oran,  which  was  surrender- 
ed to  Algiers  in  1792,  after  having  been  held  since 
its  capture  in  1510  by  the  famous  cardinal  Ximenes; 
and  Ceuta  a  strong  place  nearly  opposite  Gibraltar, 
which  is  still  subject  to  Spain,  and  serves  chiefly  as 
a  place  of  imprisonment  for  political  delinquents. — 
These  states  occasionally  carried  on  some  commerce 
among  themselves,  or  with  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  their 
principal  support  was  derived  from  piracy.  Their  cruis- 
ers were  generally  small  vessels,  crowded  with  despe- 
rate ruffians,  who  succeeded  chiefly  by  boarding,  either 
directly  from  the  decks,  or  by  the  aid  of  boats ;  thus 
their  prizes  were  but  little  injured,  and  were  sold  pro- 
fitably in  Barbary,  whilst  the  crews  were  retained  in 
slavery,  unless  redeemed  at  a  high  ransom.  To  preserve 
their  citizens  from  this  horrible  fate,  many  commer- 
cial nations  were  obliged  to  pay  enormous  sums  as 
presents  to  the  governments  of  these  countries,  which 
regarded  no  treaties  while  this  was  neglected.  It  is, 
however,  to  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  that  our 
government  opposed  these  demands,  as  soon  as  it 
was  in  a  condition  to  render  resistance  effectual ;  and  it 
was  while  successfully  employed  in  humbling  these  au- 
dacious pirates,  that  our  cannon  were  first  heard  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  length  of  this  article  renders  its  entire  insertion 
in  this  number  impossible, — it  will  however  be  concluded 
in  our  next 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  DYSPEPTIC  MAN. 

Mr.  White, — ^I  am  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  dyspeptic  man,  and  shall  find  some  relief  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  spread  my  complaints  upon  the  pages 
of  your  Messenger.  Men  are  *Mpn/  when  they  wooy 
December  when  they  wed^"  as  I  have  found  to  my  cost. 
My  husband  waa  once  as  tender  and  affectionate  as  I 
could  wish,  but  poor  man  he  is  now  totally  changed ;  I 
suppose  it  is  owing  to  his  having  the  dyspepsia.  He 
is  so  peevish  and  fretful  I  hardly  dare  speak  to  him ; 
*«  He's  always  compleenin  frae  mornin  to  e'cnin  ;♦' 
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and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  endless  va- 
riety of  his  aliments.    If  I  happen  to  make  a  mistake 
and  inquire  after  the  wrong  pain,  he  flies  into  a  violent 
passion  and  reproaches  me  for  a  want  of  sympathy  in  his 
sufferings.    It  was  but  yesterday  I  happened  to  say, 
my  dear  how  is  the  pain  in  your  back?  [I  had  forgotten 
it  was  his  side.]    This  was  enough;  he  cursed  matri- 
mony and  swore  it  was  the  vilest  of  all  institutions ; 
that  a  wife  was  nothing  more  than  a  legalized  torments 
or ;  that  if  he  were  single,  he  would  not  marry  any 
woman  under  the  sun — no,  not  if  she  had  a  bulse  of 
diamonds  torn  from  a  Begum's  ear,  and  much  more  in 
the  same  strain ;  and  at  last  cooling  down,  he  asked  me 
if  I  did  not  remember  that  his  last  pain  was  a  pain  in 
the  side,  and  then  entered  into  such  a  history  of  his 
malady,  that  I  sorely  regretted  I  had  opened  my  lips 
upon  the  subject.    What  right  have  we  to  worry  other 
people  thus  with  our  maladies  ?    I  never  tell  mine  to 
any  but  the  doctor,  because  I  know  that  nobody  else 
listens,  and  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  does  half 
his  time.    If  any  one  gives  my  husband  the  common 
salutation  of  how  d'ye  do?  oh  dear,  he  begins  at  the 
beginning  of  his  disease,  [like  an  old  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  who  always  begins  at  the  Revolu- 
tion,] and  traces  it  down  through  all  its  variations 
for  the  last  five  years — tells  all  the  remedies  he  has 
used  and  their  effects,  until  you  may  see  a  half  sup- 
pressed smile  lurking  about  the  lips  of  the  interrogator, 
which  increases  at  length  to  so  broad  a  grin,  that  I  am 
in  agony  for  the  consequences.    He  has  tried  in  turn 
every  remedy  of  every  quack  upon  earth,  and  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  punch  himself  almost  to  death  with  his  own 
fiaUj  by  the  advice  of  one  Halsted.    At  first  he  is  al- 
ways pleased  with  the  medicine,  but  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  days  he  protests  that  he  is  worse,  much  worse; 
and  vents  his  spleen  upon  the  physic,  the  inventor,  and 
upon  me  for  permitting  him  to  use  such  vile  trash. 
Sometimes  he  comes  to  me  and  tells  me  exultingly  that 
he  has  at  last  found  out  the  panacea — the  grand  catho- 

licon  for  all  his  sufferings.    "  My  dear  B ,"  he  will 

say,  "let  me  explain  to  you  the  philosophy  of  this 
matter.  When  food  is  taken  into  the  human  stomach, 
if  it  cannot  undergo  a  proper  digestion  it  goes  through 
the  putrefactive  process ;  just  such  a  process  as  would 
take  place  in  animal  or  other  substances,  if  exposed  to 
the  action  of  heat  and  moistiure  in  the  open  air:  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  disengaged,  and  this 
gas  filling  the  stomach  acts  by  mechanical  pressure,  and 
thus  produces  the  pain  I  feel.  Now  I  have  discovered 
that  in  consequence  of  my  habit  of  eating  fast,  my  food 
is  not  sufficiently  trUuratedf  and  of  course  the  gastric 
juice  [heaven  help  me!]  cannot  act  upon  it;  and  I  am 
exactly  in  the  situation  of  the  sheep  or  any  other  rumi- 
nating animal,  who  swallows  the  herbage  whole,  and 
then  regurgitaieSf  that  it  may  undergo  a  better  mastica- 
tion. Well  what  then  is  the  remedy?  I  will  tell  you; 
I  will  make  John  pound  my  food  in  a  mortar,  which 
wiU  supply  the  necessary  trituration,  and  thus  I  shall 
be  a  well  man.''  He  sent  off  immediately  to  a  drug- 
gist and  purchased  a  nice  little  wedge-wood  mortar, 
and  there  stood  John  every  day  behind  his  chair,  pound- 
ing his  meat,  bread  and  vegetables,  into  a  revolting 
mass,  until  my  poor  ears  were  well  nigh  deafened  with 
the  shrill  din  of  the  pestle  against  the  sides  of  the  mor- 
tar.  Was  ever  woman  so  beset  ?  At  the  end  of  a  week, 


finding  himself  no  better,  he  threw  the  mortar,  pestle 
and  all  at  John's  head,  and  would  certainly  have  pound- 
ed him  to  death  but  for  a  fortunate  dodge,  which  per- 
mitted the  mortar  to  come  in  contact  with  my  china 
press,  where  it  made  sad  havoc  among  my  most  valua- 
ble ware.    He  was  very  glad  he  said,  because  I  had  no 
business  to  let  the  press  stand  there.    It  was  on  the  tip 
of  my  tongue  to  say,  "bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar,"  &c.,  but  I 
checked  the  impulse,  and  mildly  said,  I  was  very  sorry 
indeed  that  he  could  get  no  relief.    This  somewhat  mol- 
lified him,  and  the  next  day  he  came  to  me  and  apolo- 
gized for  what  he  had  done,  and  promised  to  repair  the 
damage  by  making  me  a  handsome  present ;  but  this 
calm  was  of  short  duration,  for  he  soon  relapsed  into 
gloom — ^and  as  he  sat  by  the  fire  smoking  his  pipe,  he 
all  at  once  declared  that  it  must  have  been  the  cursed 
tobacco  which  had  poisoned  his  existence;  that  during 
the  combustion  of  the  tobacco  an  oil  was  disengaged, 
which  mixing  with  the  saliva,  was  taken  up  by  absorp- 
tion into  his  lungs,  and  had  eaten  them  to  a  honey- 
comb. John  was  immediately  called:  "Here,"  said  he, 
"  John,  take  this  pipe,  and  d'ye  hear  sir,  hide  it — hide 
it  where  I  never  can  find  it  again."    John  accordingly 
took  the  pipe,  but  struggled  in  vain  to  choke  his  laughter. 
Before  he  could  escape  from  the  room,  he  burst  out  into 
such  a  loud,  distinct,  irrepressible  ha !  ha !  that  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  thing,  and  he  was  soundly  caned  for  his 
involuntary  breach  of  decorum.    About  three  days 
after  this,  in  the  evening  after  tea,  my  husband's  favor- 
ite time  for  smoking,  I  observed  him  very  restless  in- 
deed ;  he  rose,  walked  about  the  room,  sat  down,  whis- 
tled, hummed  a  tune,  and  rose  again.    At  last  he  began 
to  nunmage  about  the  wainscoat  and  mantlepiece,  and 
behind  the  book  case,  and  suddenly  turning  round  he 
called  John  in  a  softened  voice ;  "John,  my  good  feUow, 
where  is  my  pipe?  I  must  have  left  it  in  the  study;  do 
go  and  look  for  iL*'    John  hesitated  and  grinnedw — 
"  What  the  devil  is  the  fellow  laughing  at?  Begone  sir, 
and  bring  my  pipe  immediately."    John  speedily  van- 
ished.   Turning  to  me,  you  see,  said  my  husband,  my 
unhappy  condition;  my  very  servants  turn  me  into 
ridicule,  and  you  do  not  reprove  them  for  it.    I  couM 
not  reply,  but  felt  anxious  to  point  out  to  him  that  he 
could  never  hope  to  be  well,  because  he  would  not  ad- 
here for  a  space  of  time  sufficiently  long  to  any  plan 
whatever.    His  scheme  now  is  to  eat  nothing  but  cold 
bread.    It  must  be  set  away  in  a  pure  place  to  ripeny  as 
he  calls  it.    Hot  bread  just  from  the  oven  lie  says  is 
giving  out  carbon  continually,  and  has  not  imbibed  a 
sufficiency  of  oxygen  to  make  it  wholesome.    Can  you 
forbear  smiling  my  friend  ?    Now  I  know  that  there  is 
nothing  of  literature  in  all  this,  unless  the  chemical 
disquisitions  of  my  wretched  husband  may  be  so  con- 
sidered ;  but  nevertheless  I  flatter  myself  you  will 
give  me  a  place  in  your  Messenger,  because  many  a 
victim  of  dyspepsia  may  look  in  this  mirror  and  sec 

himselfl  Belinda. 

BeautiAil  Bxtract  ftrom  I«a«oiu 
Posthumous  fame  is  a  plant  of  tardy  growth,  for  our 
body  must  be  the  seed  of  it;  or  we  may  liken  it  to  a 
torch,  which  nothing  but  the  last  spark  of  life  can  light 
up;  or  we  may  compare  it  to  the  trumpet  of  the  arch- 
angel, for  it  is  blown  over  the  dead:  but  unlike  that 
awful  blast,  it  is  of  earth,  not  of  heaven,  and  can  neither 
rouse  nor  raise  us.      ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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For  tba  Southern  LHenury  Me«Mnger. 
THK  RBPORTBR90  BTORT9 

OA  THK   IMPORTAMCB   OP   A    SINGLE   SYLLABLE. 

How  much  may  depend  on  a  single  syllable !  What 
direfiil  consequences  may  be  produced  by  the  suppres- 
«0D  of  even  the  smallest  component  part  of  a  word ! — 
Gentle  reader,  be  as  patient  as  you  are  gentle,  and  the 
perusal  of  the  following  true  story  will  convince  you  of 
the  correctness  of  these  exclamatory  positions. 

Late  in  the  autumn  of  1826, 1  left  the  city  of  New 
York  in  a  steamboat  for  Philadelphia,  on  my  way  to 
Washington,  where  I  was  to  perform  the  arduous,  if  not 
Tcrj  dignified  duty,  of  reporter  of  debates  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  leading  journal  of  that  me- 
tropolis. My  wife  accompanied  me,  and  on  stepping  on 
board  the  Swan,  (so  was  our  steamboat  justly  called,) 
we  found  ourselves  elbowed  and  jostled  by  a  throng  of 
traTcUen  from  various  parts  of  the  Union,  wending  their 
way,  in  most  instances,  to  the  capitol. 

When  the  steamer  had  left  the  wharf,  and  the  haste 
and  bastle  <^  the  moment  had  ceased,  I  had  time  to  in- 
spect the  countenances  of  the  crowd,  and  recognized 
with  much  pleasure,  the  single  familiar  face  of  an  officer 
of  the  treasury  department,  with  whom  I  had  formed  a 
partial  intimacy  during  a  former  visit  at  Washington. 
We  met  with  much  cordiality,  and  soon  became  engaged 
in  recalling  our  recollections  of  past  events. 

My  friend,  it  appeared,  was  personally  and  officially 
known  to  several  individuals  of  our  company ;  and  with- 
out the  fijrmality  of  introduction,  I  soon  found  myself 
on  easy  travelling  terms  with  four  or  five  genteel  look- 
ing men.  Among  these,  the  only  persons  necessary  to 
mention,  were  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tirea  from  Massachusetts,  whom  I  choose  to  designate 
IS  Mr.  C;  another  from  a  neighboring  state,  who  will 
be  sofficiently  known  to  the  reader  as  Mr.  D. ;  and  a 
yoQog  naval  officer,  whose  name,  if  he  had  one,  I  have 
forgotten. 

A  free  and  easy,  gossiping  conversation  was  kept  up 
with  considerable  vivacity  by  this  group  of  strangers, 
the  U^ics  of  which  were  various.  Politics  and  theatri- 
cals predominated — New  York  was  then,  as  she  is  now, 
the  focus  of  both-  The  election  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for 
the  last  lime,  as  governor  of  the  state,  over  a  young  and 
popular  candidate,  supported  by  the  fragments  of  seve- 
ral exploded  parties — the  rising  importance  of  the  anti- 
masonic  party — the  Italian  Opera,  and  Signorina  Gar- 
cia, then  in  great  vogue — the  last  appearance  of  Edmund 
Kean,  after  his  fatal  frolic  in  Canada,  and  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  Macready,  who  had  just  then  made  his  de- 
but on  the  American  stage,  to  surprise  and  puzzle  the 
people  by  a  style  as  new  as  it  was  polished  and  severe. 
Suchsobjecu  beguiled  the  hours — and  as  I  had  long 
been  abnost  as  conversant  with  the  green  room  as  the 
editor's  doset,  I  was  enabled  to  contribute  my  full  share 
to  the  gossip  of  our  little  coterie. 

My  Massachusetts  acquaintance  was  a  stout,  well 
built,  middle-aged  man,  with  a  bold  and  open  counte- 
nance, which  expressed  good  humor,  and  not  a  little 
•elf  complacency.  It  seemed  as  if  one  could  read  on 
that  (ace  the  conviction  of  its  owner,  that  he  was  bom 
to  be  a  member  of  congress,  a  great  man,  and  a  clever 
fellow.  A  travelling  cap,  worn  carelessly,  or  rather  with 
a  careful  affixtation  of  negligence,  on  one  side  of  his 
head,  and  a  slight  rattan,  which  he  twirled  with  a  prac- 
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tised  hahd,  evinced  a  determination  on  his  part  to  ap- 
pear to  the  very  best  advantage.  Without  these,  and 
other  afifectations,  which  1  observed  in  Mr.  C,  no  one 
could  have  mistaken  him  for  other  than  a  well  bred  gen- 
tleman. His  attempts  to  enforce  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  character  by  aping  the  airs  of  fashionable  folly, 
might  cause  a  momentary  doubt,  whether  the  whole  was 
not  affected.  We  oflen  perceive  similar  mistakes  in  am- 
bitious men  brought  up  in  seclusion — ^but  in  the  present 
instance,  a  stranger  was  soon  undeceived  by  the  con- 
versation of  Mr.  C,  which  gave  assurance  of  a  cultiva- 
ted mind,  and  the  habit  of  associating  with  the  learned 
and  the  intellectual. 

The  characteristics  of  the  other  lawgiver  to  whom  I 
have  alluded,  were  less  complicated.  His  was  a  face  as 
black  as  night.  His  beard,  whiskers,  hair  and  eyes 
were  coal  black — the  latter  small  and  piercing.  No 
other  feature  was  worth  noticing,  and  the  whole  ta- 
ken together,  formed,  if  not  an  ugly  countenance,  one 
which  came  very  nearly  up  to  that  epitheU  His  dress 
was  a  pepper-and-salt  frock,  vest  and  trowsers,  and  his 
hat  had  evidently  passed  its  prime.  In  manners  he  was 
the  opposite  of  Mr.  C.  There  was  a  bluntness  in  his 
remarks,  and  a  sharpness  and  brevity  in  his  replies,  en- 
tirely imaffected,  but  not  altogether  pleasing.  On  a  par- 
tial acquaintance,  you  had  such  doubts  of  him  as  you 
would  entertain  of  a  partly  tamed  bruhu 

The  young  naval  officer  was  like  ail  young  naval  offi- 
cers, with  a  dash  of  spirit  which  he  seemed  solicitous  to 
display — a  stiffiiess  of  deportment  which  evinced  that 
the  thoughts  of  discipline  could  not  easily  be  shaken  off, 
and  an  apparent  consciousness  of  the  admiration  to 
which  his  profession  and  his  dress  entitled  him  from  peo- 
ple of  every  degree.  Nevertheless,  he  was  agreeable, 
and  condescended,  most  benevolently,  to  mingle  in  the 
conversation  with  those  around  him. 

Passing  the  time  between  these  companions,  and  an 
occasional  peep  into  the  ladies' cabin  to  see  that  nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  comfort  of  my  wife,  (who  was  de- 
terred by  the  chilliness  of  the  atmosphere,  from  joining 
me  on  deck)  the  journey  was  uncommonly  agreeable, 
until  we  reached  Philadelphia.  At  that  city  my  treasu- 
ry friend  left  us,  not  so  much  regretted  as  he  deserved 
to  be,  because  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  new  com- 
panions to  whom  I  have  alluded. 

We  were  shortly  transferred  to  another  steamboat,  in 
which,  after  about  two  hours'  delay,  we  proceeded  to 
New  Castle.  A  change  of  considerable  extent  hod  ta- 
ken place  in  our  company.  We  had  lost  many  faces  to 
which  we  had  been  familiar  during  the  morning — and 
we  had  gained  many  others  which  wore  the  first  gloss 
of  newness.  I  have  already  said  that  I  had  not  been 
formally  introduced  to  the  gentlemen  whose  acquain- 
tance had  been  pressed  upon  me — ^yet  we  had  learned 
each  other's  names,  and  used  them  with  freedom.  Pro- 
bably 1  was  the  only  incognito  among  them — the  only 
man  whose  profession  was  unknown,  and  tlierefore  the 
only  one  liable  to  doubt  or  misconception.  But  of  such 
a  chance  I  did  not  then  dream. 

Among  the  new  passengers  were  two  ladies,  one  quite 
young,  although  the  mother  of  two  or  three  children. 
She  was  pretty,  and,  as  I  afterwards  found,  very  talka- 
tive. The  other  was  a  matron  more  advanced  in  years, 
and  with  a  still  larger  number  of  children.  Her  dress 
was  half  mourningj  her  manner  grave  and  lady-like. 
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With  these  ladies  I  perceived  that  my  wife  had  entered 
into  conversation  on  their  first  arrival  on  board,  and  my 
occasional  visits  to  the  cabin  shewed  me  that  their  gos- 
sip, was  kept  up  with  much  spirit.  Returning  from  one 
of  these  calls,  a  strange  gentleman  addressed  me,  and 

asked  if  my  name  was  S ;  I  replied  in  the  afHrma- 

tive,  and  after  a  very  civil  preface,  he  requested,  (as  I 
was  the  only  gentleman  with  a  lady  on  board,)  that  I 
would  give  my  protection  to  a  female  acquaintance  of 
his  and  her  family,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Wash- 
ington. He  observed  that  he  should  go  no  farther  than 
Baltimore,  and  from  that  place  he  would  be  obliged  to 
mc  to  take  charge  of  them.  I  readily  assented :  we 
went  to  tlie  ladies'  cabin,  where  I  was  introduced  with 
all  due  form,  to  Mrs.  M.,  the  elder  and  graver  of  the  two 
ladies  already  mentioned.  She  had  made  herself  ac- 
quainted with  my  wife,  and  all  parties  seemed  pleased 
with  the  arrangement. 

On  going  above,  I  found  my  friends,  the  two  members 
of  congress  and  the  naval  officer,  laying  plans  for  a  game 
of  whist  on  board  the  Trenton  steamboat,  which  was 
to  take  us  from  Frenchtown.  I  was  asked  to  make 
one  of  the  party,  and  assented.  A  few  hours  brought 
us  to  New  Castle,  where  stages  were  in  readiness  to 
transport  us  across  the  isthmus,  to  Frenchtown — for  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  there  was  then  neither  canal 
or  rail  road  between  the  two  points. 

As  the  oldest  passengers,  I  presume,  my  wife  and  I 
were  seated  in  stage  No.  1,  with  a  motley  group  of  per- 
sons. Not  one  of  our  newly  formed  acquaintances  were 
with  us,  and  in  our  carriage  there  was  not  an  individual 
with  whom  five  minutes  conversation  could  be  sustain- 
ed. I  made  repeated  efforts  to  arouse  our  fellow  pas- 
sengers, but  after  receiving  each  time  a  monosyllabic 
rebuff, — a  crusty  yes  or  no,  as  the  case  might  be, — 1  re- 
linquished the  attempt,  and  confined  my  endeavors  to 
make  myself  agreeable  to  my  good  woman,  who  gave 
me  an  amusing  detail  of  a  conversation  while  on  board 
the  steamboat,  between  herself  and  the  younger  of  the 
two  ladies  to  whom  I  have  already  referred.  Mrs.  R., 
as  my  wife  informed  me,  had  favored  her  with  a  detail- 
ed history  of  her  family,  her  husband,  children  and  her- 
self, with  all  things  thereunto  appertaining,  even  down 
to  the  fashion  of  her  last  new  bonnet.  Having  thus  ex- 
hausted herself  by  this  unsolicited  confession,  or  as  the 
Scotch  say,  having  "  made  a  clean  breast,"  she  remain- 
ed silent,  apparently  expecting  a  similar  display  of 
frankness  from  her  auditress.  But  my  wife  did  not  readi- 
ly recognize  the  principle  of  reciprocity  in  such  cases — 
and  accordingly  gave  the  conversation  a  different  turn. 
This,  however,  failed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  commu- 
cative  lady.  Nothing  short  of  mutual  confidence  seem- 
ed to  tally  with  her  notions  of  politeness  to  strangers. 
And  finding  that  my  wife  still  hung  back,  she  proceeded 
to  cross-examine  her  upon  her  domestic  affairs,*  family 
connexions,  and  most  closely  on  my  objects  and  pursuits 
in  hfe,  and  purpose  in  visiting  the  capitol  at  this  season. 
To  all  these  questions  my  wife  answered  briefly,  but 
truly,  altliough  with  reluctance. 

I  was  much  diverted  at  this  novel  specimen  of  fe- 
male curiosity,  and  the  tactics  observed  in  its  gratifica- 
tion. It  appeared  to  me  uncommonly  equitable — for  what 
could  evince  greater  fairness  than  to  prelude  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  private  affairs  of  your  neighbor,  by  a 
Toluntary  detail  of  your  own. 


About  eight  in  the  evening,  we  reached  Frenchtown, 
where  our  supper  was  waiting  on  board  the  Trenton. 
Having  despatched  the  meal  with  a  good  appetite,  and 
the  ladies  having  withdrawn  for  the  evening,  the  en- 
gagement for  a  game  of  whist  occurred  to  me.  I  had 
not,  up  to  that  time,  observed  any  one  of  our  party,  and 
I  set  out  to  collect  them  together  for  our  match. 

I  first  encountered  Mr.  C.  pacing  up  and  down  the 
cabin  with  great  gravity.  Walking  up  to  hun,  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  game  of  whist,  proposing  that  we 
should  collect  our  party.  To  my  great  surprise,  the 
manner  of  the  man  towards  mc  was  entirely  changed. 
He  gave  me  a  glance  whicli  looked  exceedingly  like  con- 
tempt—replied to  my  question  with  a  rude  and  hasty 
negative,  and  turned  upon  his  lieeL 

I  was  astonished,  as  well  I  might  be,  at  receiving  a 
cut  direct  from  a  man,  who  but  a  few  hours  before  had 
lavished  upon  me  so  large  a  share  of  familiarity  and  at- 
tention. 1  was  chagrined  at  his  contemptuous  manner, 
and  1  was  puzzled  to  divine  its  cause.  Indeed,  my  per- 
plexity was  far  greater  than  my  chagrin. 

While  I  was  pondering  the  matter,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  my  other  congressional  friend  Mr.  D.,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  me.  I  went  to  meet  him,  and  put  to  him  the 
same  question  I  had  addressed  to  Mr.  C  As  I  spoke, 
he  wheeled  partly  round,  fixed  his  small  black  eye  upon 
me  for  a  moment,  with  a  scrutinizing  glance,  and  with- 
out vouchsafing  one  word  in  reply,  wheeled  back  into 
his  former  position,  and  walked  from  me  with  a  stateli- 
ness  and  decision  of  step,  which  precluded  any  farther 
conference.  There  could  be  no  mistake  in  this.  It  was 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  cutting.  It  was  more  than  tlie  cut 
direct — it  was  the  cut  irrevocable,  immutable,  eternal! 

Good  heavens,  said  I  internally — what  can  this  mean  ? 

Is  it  the  moon 

That  cornea  more  near  to  us  than  she  was  wont. 
And  makes  men  mad  ? 

If,  thought  I,  the  young  "Middie"  play«  me  the  same 
game,  it  will  be  evident  that  they  act  in  concert.  It  is 
worth  testing — and  apropos  to  the  thought,  he  just  then 
passed  quite  near  me.  I  assumed  as  much  ease  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  permit,  (for  it  will  not 
be  thought  remarkable  that  I  had  been  considerably  dis- 
concerted)— and  reminded  him  of  our  contemplated 
game  of  whist.  He  looked  at  me  with  cool  indifference, 
as  though  he  had  never  seen  me  before  in  his  life,  ob- 
served that  a  party  could  not  be  made  up,  and,  waiting 
no  further  question,  passed  me,  whistling  some  navid 
air,  and  looking  in  another  direction. 

This  last  rebuff  completed  my  indignation  and  per- 
plexity. But  it  was  an  evil  which  must  be  borne, — ^for 
however  annoying  I  might  find  such  treatment — the  ca- 
price of  strangers  in  being  at  one  moment  as  familiar  as 
old  friends,  and  withdrawing  their  familiarity  at  the 
next,  was  not  good  argument  for  a  quarrel.  I  could 
have  no  claim  for  satisfaction  or  explanation,  on  an  in- 
dividued  to  whom  I  had  not  been  formally  introduced, 
and  with  whom  my  intimacy  was  of  less  than  twelve 
hours  standing,  for  choosing 

"  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance. 

And  grow  a  twenty  years  removed  thing 
While  one  could  wink.»* 

I  had  schooled  myself  to  patience  under  these  unde- 
served inflictions,  and  was  preparing  to  retire,  when  I 
was  called  to  the  door  of  the  ladios'  cabin  by  the  wait- 
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ing  maid — and  met  there  my  wife,  who  seemed  in  a 
stale  of  tribulation  not  inferior  to  my  own.  She  said 
that  since  our  arrival  on  board  the  steamboat,  the  two 
ladies  who  had  been  previously  so  kind  and  social,  had 
scarcely  noticed  her,  and  had  repelled  every  attempt  at 
a  renewal  of  former  civilities ;  in  truth,  that  she  had  been 
treated  by  her  companions  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
I  had  been  by  mine.  This  was  an  additional  mystery. 
flow  could  it  happen  that  contumely  and  disrespect 
were  cast  upon  us  from  parties  who  were  strangers, 
having^  no  connexion  with  each  other?  The  mystery 
seemed  un&thomable,  and  after  wearying  myself  with 
vain  endeavors  to  conceive  some  adequate  cause  for  the 
altered  conduct  of  our  fellow  travellers,  I  fell  asleep,  and 
dreamed  of  myriads  of  self-important  members  of  con- 
gress, and  self-admiring  naval  officers. 

We  found  ourselves  at  the  wharf  at  Baltimore  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  scramble  to  disengage  our  baggao^e 
from  the  mass  heaped  upon  deck,  (to  which  every  tra- 
veUer  is  premonished  by  the  oft-repeated  advertisement 
that  "baggage  is  at  the  risk  of  the  owner")— I  met  my 
whilom  friends,  but  without  the  slightest  token  of  re- 
cognition on  either  side.  The  talkative  lady  looked 
grave  when  I  approached  her,  and  was  silent,  ("an  ex- 
cellent thing  in  woman")— the  older  matron,  to  whom 
I  was  to  act  as  protector  for  the  remainder  of  her  jour- 
ney, shrunk  from  me  as  I  advanced  with  the  salutation 
of  the  morning ;  and  when  all  was  prepared  for  our  de- 
parture from  the  steamboat,  she  declined  my  proffered 
ami,  as  I  conducted  her  to  the  carriage.  To  my  wife 
she  was  equally  distant,— nor  did  a  sumptuous  break- 
fast at  Bamum's,  break  the  ice  of  her  reserve,  or  rather, 
her  aversion.  Certainly,  thus  far,  our  society  did  not 
promise  to  be  agreeable  on  either  side.  The  lady  kept 
as  far  aloof  from  us  as  circumstances  would  allow,  avoid- 
ing every  opportunity  of  conversation— and  we  were 
soon  as  siJent  as  she,  from  a  mingled  feeling  of  pride  and 
rracntment.  We  embarked  in  a  stage  about  mid-day— 
the  roods  was  infamous,  the  weather  cliilly  and  obscure. 
Wc  had  the  carriage  to  ourselves,  and  the  ride  was 
therefore  the  more  gloomy,  as  among  a  promiscuous 
party  wc  might  have  found  some  one  willing  to  cheer 
the  way  by  conversation :  but  as  we  were  situated  with 
oar  tacitum  companion,  excepting  in  an  occasional  col- 
loquy with  the  driver,  our  organs  of  speech  were  unem- 
ployed, and  during  the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  we 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  party  of  mutes.  As  we 
drew  near  to  Washington,  this  reserve  wore  away  in  a 
measure.  Whether  the  lady's  tongue  became  impatient 
of  80  long  a  period  of  inaction,  or  whether  her  assumed 
dignity  gave  way  under  a  requisition  upon  it  too  great 
for  iu  power— I  know  not.  Certain  it  is,  that  she  oc- 
casionally deigned  a  remark,  and  some  tunes  conde- 
scended to  put  interrogatories  to  me,  relative  to  the  dis- 
tance to  the  city,  and  similar  grave  matters. 

It  was  dark  when  we  arrived.  I  had  ordered  the 
coachman  to  set  me  down  at  Brown's — but  I  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  not  a  vacant  room  in  the  house, 
and  also  that  every  other  hotel  in  the  city  was  full. 
This  overflow  of  company  as  I  afterwards  ascertained 
was  caused  by  the  assemblage  at  Washington  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Convention,  adding  some 
hundreds  to  the  ordinary  visiters  of  the  period.  To  add 
to  the  discomfort  of  wanting  lodgings,  it  was  raining 
with  great  violence,  and  I  dreaded  a  drive  through  the 


interminable  streets  of  the  federal  metropolis.  Our  lady 
companion  had  observed  that  she  was  to  be  dropped  at 
the  residence  of  some  relative,  and  moreover  stated  that 
it  was  a  boarding  house.  But  she  avoided  proposing 
that  we  should  quarter  with  her;  and  not  imtil  I  had 
seen  her  safely  within  the  house,  and  was  returning  to 
the  stage,  did  she  mention  our  plight  to  her  relative. 
The  latter  was  immediately  urgent  that  we  should  re- 
main at  her  house,  declaring  that  she  had  several  unoc- 
cupied rooms,  which  were  entirely  at  our  disposal. 

This  new  position  of  affairs  was  highly  gratifying,  and 
we  anticipated  all  the  comforts  of  a  good  supper,  and 
comfortable  lodgings,  with  a  satisfaction  which  can  best 
be  conceived  by  those  to  whom  those  commodities  have, 
at  times,  been  wanting.  My  wife  was  safely  seated  in 
the  well  warmed  dining  room,  the  bnjrgage  deposited  in 
the  hall, — and  I  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  de- 
lay in  the  appearance  of  supper,  to  step  across  the 
street,  and  inform  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  was  en- 
gaged, of  my  arrival,  which  was  a  day  or  two  later  than 
they  had  anticipated.  On  my  return  to  the  boarding 
house,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  I  saw'my  wife  stand- 
ing at  the  street  door,  in  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  while  my 
trunks  were  piled  upon  the  steps. 

Hey  dey,  said  I,  what  does  alt  this  mean — ^why  are 
you  not  warming  yourself  at  the  fire,  instead  of  standing 
here  muffled  up,  as  if  your  journey  was  now  to  com- 
mence instead  of  being  ended? 
We  cannot  remain,  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  chagrin. 
Cannot !  What  is  the  reason  ?  Are  the  people  mad 
here,  as  well  as  on  the  road  ? 

It  would  seem  so.*  I  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes 
in  the  house,  when  the  landlady,  who  was  at  first  so 
eager  that  we  should  lodge  with  her,  changed  her  mind, 
and  informed  me  that  she  could  not  accommodate  us. 

But  she  will  not  turn  us  out  supperless,  I  hope,  such 
a  night  as  this? 

I  am  not  so  certain  of  that.  She  appears  to  be  infected 
with  the  same  disease  under  which  all  our  travelling 
companions  have  labored.  People  seem  actually  to 
avoid  us  as  though  we  carried  the  plague  about  in  our 
garments.  She  bowed  me  out  of  the  dining  room  with 
as  little  ceremony  as  she  would  have  shewn  to  a  men- 
dicant. 

Well,  well,  said  I,  come  in  out  of  the  air,  and  I  will 
reason  with  her.  So  saying  I  led  the  way  to  the  prin- 
cipal apartment  in  the  house,  which  served  as  parlor, 
drawing  room,  and  dining  room — where  the  landlady 
soon  made  her  appearance.  She  was  a  small,  thin-faced 
woman,  her  form  wiry  and  attenuated;  her  motions 
rapid  and  nervous ;  countenance  much  wrinkled,  and  of 
most  forbidding  expression,  and  a  voice  from  which  no 
art  could  have  extracted  a  sound  bearing  the  remotest 
relationship  to  harnwny.  Her  dress  was  evidently 
suited  to  the  season,  when  members  of  congress  are 
seeking  quarters  for  the  winter,  and  when  those  who 
have  them  at  disposal,  are  interested  in  putting  the  best 
possible  face  on  every  thing  appertaining  to  their  estab- 
lishments. Her  costume  was,  a  silk  frock,  stretched 
upon  her  bony  frame,  and  a  yellow  gauze  turban,  of 
monstrous  size,  decked  with  crimson  ribbons,  perched 
upon  the  top  of  her  head,  which  thus  seemed  enveloped 
in  "fire  and  brimstone:" — These  awkwardly  worn  ha- 
biliments betrayed  the  fact  that  the  lady  had  passed  the 
day  in  attending  the  calls  of  the  law-givers  of  the  land, 
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with  the  laudable  design  of  enhancing  the  value  of  her 
accommodations,  in  the  eyes  of  some  rustic  Solon,  but 
newly  caught,  by  the  genteel  appearance  of  their  mis- 
tress. 

I  addressed  this  formidable  figure,  with  an  inquiry 
whether  we  could  not  remain  with  her  for  the  night,  re- 
ferring to  the  state  of  the  weather  as  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  make  search  for  lodgings  that  evening. 

The  lady  eyed  me  with  great  scrutiny,  and  there  was 
an  elevation  of  her  nasal  organ,  while  looking  at  me, 
which  distorted  to  a  more  hideous  expression  than  was 
natural,  her  weather-beaten  visage. 

"  Indeed,"  said  she,  **  you  can*t  stay,  and  that's  all 
about  iu  Three  members  have  just  sent  down  to  say 
that  they  would  take  the  rooms  what  they  look'd  at 
this  morning,  and  that  they  must  be  fix'd  up  this  very 
night.  So  you  see  you  Can't  stay.  It  a'nt  my  fault — 
and  so  I  can't  say  no  more  about  it" 

"Then  we  must  look  for  other  lodgings.  But  you 
can  give  us  supper.  The  members  of  Congress  have 
not  bespoken  that  also,  I  presume." 

"  Well — no.  You  can  eat  your  suppers  here  I  spose." 

"  And  this  lady  can  remain  here  until  I  can  obtain 
other  quarters." 

**  Well,  I've  no  particular  objection  to  her  sitting  here 
awhile." 

Just  then  supper  was  served,  and  we  partook  of  it. 
Our  travelling  companion  was  at  the  table,  but  scarcely 
recognized  us,  and  the  landlady  was  barely  civiU  When 
the  meal  was  over,  I  requested  the  latter  to  allow  a  ser- 
vant to  accompany  me  in  my  search,  as  I  was  ignorant 
of  the  location  of  the  principal  boarding  houses.  Her 
son,  a  pert  lad  of  about  thirteen,  volunteered  to  pilot 
me,  and  without  delay  we  sallied  out. 

It  occurred  to  me  as  we  passed  up  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  that  I  had  forgotten  to  deliver  a  message  of  some 
importance  to  my  employers,  when  I  called  to  announce 
my  arrival,  and  I  turned  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  the 
office  of  the  N 1 ,  where,  while  I  was  clo- 
seted for  a  few  moments  with  one  of  the  editors,  my 
juvenile  guide  remained  in  the  clerk's  office. 

On  leaving  the  office,  I  was  surprised  at  the  altered 
tone  of  the  lad. 

"  You  had  better  go  back,"  said  the  manakin :  "  it  is 
too  late  to  get  lodgings  to-night.  My  mother  can  keep 
you  as  well  as  not" 

"But  she  has  refused  to  do  so,  and  insists  that  it  is 
out  of  her  power." 

"  Never  mind  that  Go  back  with  me — ^I'll  work  the 
old  woman  over.    See  if  I  don't  tell  you  the  truth." 

"  You  are  a  promising  lad,"  said  I,  "  but  a  little  too 
forward.    Let  us  go  on." 

Finding  me  determined  to  prosecute  the  search,  he 
yielded,  and  we  called  at  several  houses ;  but  all  were 
full.  Against  my  will,  I  was  forced  to  return,  with  the 
resolution  of  making  good  my  quarters  for  the  night,  at 
any  rate,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  lady  of  the 
house.  My  guide  assured  me  that  he  could  "manage 
the  old  woman,"  and  told  me  to  give  myself  no  uneasi- 
ness on  the  subject 

After  a  dreary  walk,  we  reached  the  house.  There 
sat  my  wife  with  her  bonnet  still  on,  for  no  one  had 
asked  her  to  remove  it — and  there  sat  the  lady  in  the 
brimstone  turban,  and  fiery  ribbons,  in  whose  ugly 
visage  the  words  ^*lum  ouV^  seemed  written,  in  charac^ 


ters  not  to  be  mistaken.  As  we  entered,  the  boy  mo- 
tioned his  mother,  who  joined  him  at  the  door,  where 
they  held  a  whispering  colloquy  for  a  few  moments. 
While  they  were  thus  engaged,  I  learned  from  my  wife 
that  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  sentence  of  exclu- 
sion, altho*  no  new  lodgers  had  made  their  appearance. 

The  whispering  ceased,  and  the  landlady  approached 
me.  What  was  my  astonishment  at  perceiving  that 
tlie  gorgon  face,  before  so  hideous  with  frowns,  was 
puckered  into  the  queerest  attempt  at  a  smile  that  was 
ever  before  witnessed  on  the  human  countenance. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Not  only  did  her  face  exhibit 
these  convulsive  efforts,  but  the  form  approached  us, 
curtseying  with  a  most  unhappy  imitation  of  grace. 

The  devil  is  in  the  hag — said  I  internally.  What 
new  trick  is  to  be  played  now  ?  I  was  not  long  in  sus- 
pense. The  boy  had  kept  his  promise  it  seemed,  for  be 
or  some  one  else,  actually  had  "worked  the  old  woman 
over."  She  affirmed  that  she  had  just  received  mes- 
sages from  the  three  members^  stating  that  they  were  not 
in  haste  for  the  rooms — and  she  assured  us  they  were 
entirely  at  our  service. 

We  knew  that  this  was  a  fiction ;  but  we  were  fii- 
tigued,  and  disposed  to  take  the  good  the  Gods  provided 
for  us,  without  much  question.  We  were  shewn  to  our 
apartments  and  slept  soundly,  forgetting  all  tlie  vexa- 
tions of  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  after  having  exhausted  ourselves 
in  wonderment  at  the  freaks  which  had  been  played  off 
upon  us,  I  left  my  wife,  to  make  some  calls  in  the  city. 
I  had  not  been  long  absent,  when  she  received  a  visit 
from  Mrs.  M.,  our  travelling  companion,  who,  after  the 
usual  salutations  had  passed,  seemed  strug^ing  to  sup- 
press a  disposition  to  laugh,  which  my  wife  took  to  be 
another  mad  freak,  to  be  classed  with  those  she  had  pre* 
viously  witnessed. 

The  propensity  at  length  overcame  her,  and  she  burst 
into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable  laughter,  which  lasted  for 
many  minutes. 

Indignant  as  my  wife  was  disposed  to  be,  at  such  an 
unexpected  explosion  of  mirth,  from  a  lady  who  had  for 
two  days  treated  her  with  haughty  reserve,  if  not  abso- 
lute contempt,  she  bore  it  with  patience,  and  awaited 
in  silence  the  conclusion  of  her  visiter's  merry  humor, 
and  such  explanation  of  its  cause  as  she  might  choose 
to  give. 

Every  thing  must  have  an  end — and  the  lady  at  length 
ceased  her  laughter,  from  absolute  exhaustion. 

"My  dear  madam, — she  gasped  out — my  dear  ma- 
dam— this  is  very  rude — very  rude  indeed.  You  must 
be  surprised  at  such  conduct,  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
but" 

"It  would  be  an  unnecessary  dissimulation,  to  say  I 
am  not  surprised  ;  but  I  presume  I  shall  soon  learn  to 
be  surprised  at  nothing." 

"You  really  then,  think  you  have  been  associated  for 
the  last  few  days,  with  persons  little  better  than  bed- 
lamites." 

"  I  have  certainly  been  exposed  to  strange  conduct" 

"Well,  I  have  come  to  explain  the  whole  mystery. 
Do  not  be  offended  at  my  mirth.  I  could  not  resist  iU 
The  laugh  was  more  against  myself  than  you — and  the 
whole  affair  is  so  ridiculous,  that  you  will  laugh  too, 
when  you  know  the  truth." 

"  I  own  that  I  have  a  strong  curiosity  to  be  acquainted 
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with  the  cause  of  the  strange  treatment  we  have  met 
with.    I  presume  it  arose  out  of  some  mistake." 

"Entirely,  entirely — and  then  a  blunder  so  ridicu- 
lous— so  uncommon!  Excuse  me,  but  really  I  must 
laugh — ha,  ha,  ha-  But  I  will  keep  you  in  suspense  no 
longer;  besides,  I  wish  you  to  laugh  with  me,  and 
therefore  I  will  tell  you  my  story.  Listen.  You  re- 
member that  at  Newcastle,  you  and  your  husband  took 
one  of  the  first  stages.  Myself  and  children  were  seated 
in  another,  in  company  with  Mrs.  R.,  (the  pretty,  talk- 
atire  woman  with  light  hair,)  two  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  young  naval  officer.  We  had  scarcely 
started,  when  Mra.  R.  commenced  with  her  usual  volu- 
bility, running  over  the  various  persons  who  had  fallen 
under  her  observation  in  the  steamboat  At  last  your 
turn  came  to  be  criticised:  ' Did  you  observe  Mrs.  S.,* 
said  she,  *  the  lady  with  black  hair  and  blue  eyes — ^ra- 
ther pretty,  and  at  first  I  took  her  to  be  quite  a  genteel 
personage.'  Yes,  I  replied,  I  had  been  introduced  to 
you,  and  was  to  place  myself  under  the  protection  of 
your  husband,  from  Baltimore  to  Washington." 

"  '  Did  you  ascertain  any  thing  of  their  standing  and 
character,*  said  Mrs.  R," 

"  Not  a  word  said  L  My  friend  Mr.  H.  told  me  they 
were  genteel  people,  and  their  appearance  warrants  his 
opinion." 

"  *  Well,  really,'  said  Mrs.  R.,  '  how  easy  it  is  to 
be  deceived  by  people  that  one  knows  nothing  about. 
You  would  not  believe  it — I  am  sure  I  would  not,  if 
Mrs.  S.  had  not  told  me  with  her  own  lips — I  say,  other- 
wise, I  would  not  have  bcUeved  that  Mr.  S.  was  going 
to  Washington  in  such  a  menial  capacUyJ^  " 
"What!"  said  L 

"  *  Menial  eapatity  V   said  one  member  of  Congress." 
**  ^Menial  capacity  V  echoed  the  other  member." 
** '  I  took  him  for  a  gentleman,'  said  the  naval  offi- 
cer— '  Confound  the  fellow's  impudence.'  " 

"  But,  said  I,  you  must  be  mistaken,  I'm  sure.  I  am 
to  go  to  Washington  with  him." 

"  *  There  must  be  some  mistake,'  said  the  two  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  young  naval  officer,  all  in  a 
Iweath." 

•*  *  Why  we  have  engaged  to  make  up  a  game  of 
whist  with  him  this  evening,'  said  the  latter." 
"  'Certainly !'  said  one  member  of  Congress." 
"  '  Certainly !'  said  the  other  member  of  Congress. 
*  Oh,  there  must  be  some  mistake,  my  good  madam. 
Menid  capaeUy  I    Impossible !'  " 

••  •  No  mistake  at  all,'  retorted  Mrs.  R.,  with  some 
asperity.  *I  tell  you  I  had  it  from  Mrs.  S's  own 
mouth,  amLshe  owned  it  ailer  a  ^ood  deal  of  hesitation 
and  reluctance.  I  put  twenty  questions  to  her  before 
I  could  get  an  answer.'  " 

"  Well,  said  I,  if  you  arc  so  well  satisfied  that  you 
are  right,  we  are  interested  to  know  who  and  what 
these  people  are.  I  do  not  choose  to  travel  under  the 
protection  of  a  man  of  mtnUd  capacity,^ 

"  *Yes,  yes,'  said  the  naval  officer,  ^MohtA  the  deuse  is 
the  fidlow.  I  riiould  not  wonder  if  he  were  a  pick-pocket, 
or  a  blackleg,  to  judge  by  his  easy  impudence.'  " 
**  *  Very  likely,'  said  one  member  of  Congress." 
"  '  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it,'  said  the  other  member. 
'Bat  let  us  know,  if  you  please  madam,  what  he  is.'  " 
'*  *  As  I  said  before,  I  wouM  not  have  believed  it  if  Mrs. 
&  had  not  told  me  herself,'  said  Mrs.  R.,  hesitating." 


"  *  Oh,  no  doubt  you  are  right,*  said  the  naval  offi- 
cer :  *  but  please  let  us  know  who  it  is  we  have  been 
so  familiar  with.' " 

"  'Well,'  said  Mrs.  R.  *  Mrs.  S.  told  me  that  her  husband 
was  going  to  Washington  to  be  Porter  to  the  Senate.'  " 

Here  my  wife  interrupted  Mrs.  M.  with  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter almost  equal  to  that  with  which  Mrs.  M.  had  in- 
dulged herself  in  the  outseL 

•*So,"  said  the  former,  "Mrs.  R.  mistook  the  word 
Reporter,  for  that  of  Porter^ — an  important  omission." 

**  So  it  would  seem,"  rejoined  Mrs.  M.  '*  But  let  me 
go  on.'' 

"  *  Porter  to  the  Senate  /'  exclaimed  every  voice." 

"  *  A  fellow  who  runs  errands  for  the  Senators,  fetches 
and  carries  bundles,  &c.,  I  suppose,'  said  the  naval  offi- 
cer." 

"  *I  can't  conceive  what  station  he  is  to  fill,'  said  one 
of  the  members  of  Congress,  'unless  it  is  that  of  o^  To» 
biaSf  the  black  man,  who  kindles  fires,  and  carries  mes- 
sages.'" 

"  *  That  is  it  I  dare  say,'  said  the  Other  member." 

" '  We  must  cut  him,'  said  the  naval  officer." 

"  *  To  be  sure.'  "    "  '  To  be  sure.'  " 

"  So  it  was  settled  by  all  present  that  you  were  to  be 
cut  without  benefit  of  clergy.'* 

"  I  should  not  have  consented  to  place  myself  under 
your  protection,  continued  Mrs.  M.,  but  that  I  had  no 
choice.  Knowing  no  other  person  with  whom  I  could 
travd,  I  reluctantly  accompanied  you }  and  I  trust," 
said  she,  laughing,  "  that  on  the  road,  I  sliewed  a  very 
laudable  aversion  to  the  contaminating  society  of  a  Por- 
ter  and  his  wife." 

"No  one  can  deny  you  that  merit,"  said  my  wife. 

"  Well,  I  cannot  ask  your  pardon  for  iL  There  was 
no  malice  in  the  mistake,  and  I  am  almost  as  much  an- 
noyed at  it  as  you  can  be.  After  you  arrived  here  last 
night,  the  landlady  insisted  on  knowing  what  business 
brought  your  husband  to  Washington;  and  I  reluo- 
tfluitly  told  her  what  I  had  heard.  At  the  bare  idea  of 
lodging  a  Porter^  her  feathers  bristled  up  like  those  of  a 
Barbary  hen.  Her  yellow  turban  looked  blue  at  the 
idea  of  sudi  an  indignity.  She  protested  that  she  would 
have  no  Porters  in  her  house,  nor  no  such  rapscallions 
as  had  the  impudence  to  go  about  dressed  like  decent 
people,  to  take  in  the  flats.  And  so,  my  dear  madam, 
you  were  turned  out  without  much  ceremony,  and 
might  have  spent  the  night  in  the  street,  but  for  the  in- 
formation obtained  by  the  boy  at  the  office  of  the 

N I ,  which,  by  giving  another  syllable  to 

the  profession  of  your  husband,  shewed  beyond  a  doubt 
that  you  were  entitled  to  christiah  treatment.  You 
know  the  rest,  and  I  trust  we  shall  all  of  us  when  we 
remember  these  blunders,  acknowledge  the  importance 


or  A  SINOLB  SYLLABLE.  ' 


S. 


Extracted  from  a  Virginia  Newspaper,  Printed  in  1T75. 
Oir  SLEEP. 

0  SLEEP !  what  though  of  death  thou  art 
To  be  an  image  said, 

1  wish  thee  still  with  all  my  heart. 

The  partner  of  my  bed 

Thy  company,  soft  sleep,  then  give. 

While  in  thy  arms  I  lie ; 
How  sweet !  thus,  without  life,  to  live ! 

Thus,  without  death,  to  die! 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THS2  COTTAGB  IN  THB  GLBN* 

In  traversing  that  region  of  country  in  the  wilds  of 
Maine,  that  borders  one  of  her  finest  rivers,  if  you 
look  carefully  on  your  right  hand  as  you  pass  through 

the  town  of ,  by  the  post-road,  you  may  observe 

a  cart-path  leading  directly  into  a  thick  wood,  where 
the  trees  tower  in  majesty  and  beauty  to  the  very 
clouds,  and  look  as  i^  they  had  thus  stood  ever  since 
the  day  when  **  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finish- 
ed, and  all  the  host  of  them."  Were  it  not  for  this 
same  cart-path,  with  its  three  ridges  of  bright  green- 
sward, and  its  four  lines  of  dusky  brown,  you  might 
doubt  whether  the  silent  grandeur  of  the  forest  had 
ever  echoed  to  the  voice  or  the  footstep  of  man. 

There  is  something  truly  grand  and  impressive  in  fo- 
rest scenery.  The  lofty  trees  stretching  high  toward 
heaven ;  the  graceful  and  majestic  waving  of  the  branch- 
es, breathing  nature's  own  soft  music,  which  scarcely  re- 
moves the  impression  of  profound  silence — or  which, 
to  parody  the  words  of  Milton,  "just  makes  silence 
audible ;"  the  deep,  and  seemingly  "  boundless  con- 
tiguity of  shade,"  and  the  awful  solitude,  make  man 
shrink  into  himself,  and  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  Eternal.  The  weak  spirit  of  a  creature  frail  as 
man,  is  soon  overpowered,  if  it  give  itself  up  to  the  im- 
pressions naturally  produced  by  contemplating,  in  soli- 
tude, the  grandeur  of  creation.  The  first  feeling  is  de- 
light,— next  admiration, — then  wonder, — then  awe, — 
and  then  oppression; — and  when  it  arrives  at  this 
point,  the  sight  of  such  a  little  cart-path  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, is  a  great  relief  to  the  feelings :  for  it  shows 
that  a  being  having  passions,  and  feelings,  and  sympa- 
thies like  his  own — as  short  lived,  as  dependant,  as  in- 
significant as  himself,  is,  or  has  been  near.  The  deep 
shade  has  been  penetrated ;  the  solitude  has  been  in- 
terrupted; and  an  unbroken  and  eternal  silence  has 
not  forever  reigned  in  the  forest. 

If  the  reader  wishes,  we  will  follow  this  path,  and 
see  whither  it  will  conduct  us.  Its  course  is  a  little  de- 
vious, probably  to  avoid  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  for  not 
one  appears  to  have  been  felled  to  shorten  the  distance, 
which  is  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  under  the  un- 
broken shade  of  the  same  noble  woodland.  Now  the 
path  begins  to  descend  a  little,  and  by  almost  impercep- 
tible degrees,  you  arrive  in  a  valley  lying  between  two 
iofty  ridges,  that  become  more  and  more  abrupt  as  you 
advance;  and  when  you  have  proceeded  about  the 
fourth  of  a  mile,  they  seem  nearly  perpendicular  on 
either  side.  And  their  summits  being  crowned  by  the 
lofty  trees  of  the  same  far  stretcliing  forest,  adds  much 
to  the  apparent  depth  of  tlie  valley,  and  you  feel  as  if 
verging  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  That  little 
ripling  stream  in  the  valley,  beside  which  we  have  been 
walking,  now  begins  to  widen,  and  presently  expands 
itself  into  a  mimic  lake,  restrained  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  by  the  mountain  side,  leaving  just  room 
enough  on  the  left  for  the  unbroken  cart- path.  Your 
ear  is  now  assailed  by  the  sound  of  rushing  waters,  and 
a  roof  appears  beyond  the  lake — so  that  a  habitation  of 
man  is  near.  No,  it  is  a  mill ;  the  dwelling  house  is 
sixty  rods  below  :  there  it  lies,  on  a  beautiful  swell  in 
the  narrow  valley,  made,  it  would  seem,  on  purpose  for 
its  site — and  the  again  diminished  stream  is  softly  mur- 
muring by  its  side.    That  is  the  Cottage  in  the  Glen, 


If  you  please,  we  will  descend,  and  take  our  station  in 
front  of  it.  Before  we  turned  tliat  angle  to  attain  this 
spot,  you  were  about  to  exclaim,  "This  is  the  very 
home  of  solitude,  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  creation.*' 
But  look  straight  down  the  valley,  and  far — far  off,  see 

the  picturesque  and  busy  village  of ,  and  the 

sparkling  waters  of  the  river.  The  valley  is  so  straight 
and  narrow,  and  widens  so  gradually  towards  its  mouth, 
and  the  banks  on  either  side  are  so  precipitous,  that  it 
produces  the  same  eflect  on  the  scene  beyond,  that  a 
tube  does  in  viewing  a  picture.  Is  it  not  beautiful ! 
Now  if  you  will  climb  with  me  to  the  foot  of  that  tree 
that  stands  part  way  up  tlje  bank,  we  will  be  seated  in 
the  shade,  and  I  will  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cottage. 

Mr.  Kirkwood,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  head 
of  the  family,  is  now  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  of 
age ;  and  until  verging  towards  sixty,  was  decidedly  a 
man  of  the  world.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  when  he  mar- 
ried, yr&8  a  good  scholar,  a  finished  gentleman,  and  a 
successful  lawyer. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortone.*' 

Mr.  Kirkwood  seized  the  favorable  moment,  and  his 
wealth  rapidly  increased.  He  wished  to  be  rich  ;  not 
to  hoard  his  wealth — but  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
procure  all  the  indulgcncies  and  elegancies  of  life,  and 
move  at  the  head  of  society.  His  wish  was  gratified. 
He  became  rich ;  Uved  in  splendid  style ;  and  his  house 
was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  wealthy,  the  elegant,  and 
the  fashionable.  His  wife  was  a  model  of  good  house- 
wifery, propriety  and  politeness ;  and  his  only  child,  a 
son,  was  all  that  the  heart  of  a  man  of  the  world  could 
wish.  Highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  favored  with  every 
advantage  for  tlie  cultivation  of  his  talents,  young 
Kirkwood  was  ushered  into  society,  elegant  in  person, 
elegant  in  mind,  and  correct  in  morals.  It  was  gene- 
rally conceded  that  whoever  obtained  him,  would  gain 
a  first  rate  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  little  competition  among  mothers  who  had 
daughters  to  dispose  of;  and  young  ladies  who  wished 
to  dispose  of  themselves.  But  the  lovely,  well  edu- 
cated, and  retiring  Mary  Bust,  engaged  his  afilections 
without  seeking  them ;  and  in  winning  her  heart,  and 
securing  her  hand,  he  insured  his  own  earthly  felicity. 
Gentle  by  nature,  polished  and  enlightened  by  educa- 
tion, unblemished  in  reputation,  and  thoroughly  well 
principled,  through  the  assiduous  care  and  unwearied 
instructions  of  wise  and  pious  parents, — she  was  all  a 
man  could  wish  for  as  a  wife,  companion  and  friend ; 
all  he  could  wish  for  as  the  mother  of  his  children. 
The  son*s  choice  gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  his  parents ; 
and  when  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  young  wife 
gave  successively  to  the  arms  of  her  husband,  three 
sons  and  a  daughter, — there  seemed  to  be  around  this 
family,  a  confluence  of  all  that  constitutes  the  felicity 
of  earth. 

But,  alas,  in  the  tide  of  men's  affairs,  there  is  an  fU 
as  well  as  flood;  and  this  the  Kirkwood  family  now  be- 
gan to  experience.  The  elder  Kirkwood  had  just  begun 
to  discover  that  his  afi[airs  were  in  some  confusion,  when 
his  wife  was  suddenly  snatched  away  by  death.  It  was 
a  heavy  blow,  and  he  felt  it  as  such.    But  men  seldom 
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dk  of  grief!  Millions  ha¥e  buried  the  wife  of  their 
youth,  and  been  very  comfortably  supported  under  the 
bereavement ;  and  so  was  Mr.  Kirkwood.  Indeed  he 
had  little  time  to  spend  in  unavailing  sorrow,  or  in 
brooding  over  the  memory  of  the  departed  onej  for  the 
clouds  of  adversity  became  more  and  more  dense  about 
him,  and  he  soon  found  that  the  combined  energies  of 
himself  and  son,  could  not  avert  the  storm.  Poverty 
seemed  coming  upon  them  "  like  an  armed  man."  In 
the  meantime,  two  of  the  blooming  grandsons  were  in 
quick  succession  conveyed  to  the  tomb ;  and  just  as  the 
storm  burst  upon  them  in  all  its  fury,  the  younger 
Kirkwood  followed  his  mother  and  his  two  children  to 
the  world  of  spirits.  After  this  tempest  of  adversity, 
Mr.  Kirkwood  stood  like  an  oak,  scathed  by  the  light- 
nine,— its  verdure  blasted,  and  its  branches  scattered 
abroad.  He  sunk,  overwhelmed,  and  gave  way  to  the 
DJost  hopeless  despondency. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  woman  that  will  sustain  her  under 
circumstances  which  will  drive  man  to  despair.  And 
when  that  spirit  is  moulded,  guided,  and  sfrengtliened 
by  religion,  it  is  invincible.  Soft  as  the  harp-tones  of 
the  "sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  did  Mary's  voice  now 
breathe  on  the  ear  of  her  disconsolate  father. 

"'Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 
shall  we  not  receive  evil,»  my  father  ?  Let  us  endeavor 
to  say,  *The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  his  name !'  Arise,  my  father,  and 
call  upon  oar  God.  He  *  hears  the  young  ravens  when 
tbey  cry,'  and  will  he  not  give  his  children  food  ?  He 
clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field,  and  will  he  not  clothe  us? 
He  binds  up  the  broken  heart ;  wUlhe  not  then  console 
ours?" 

"Alas,  my  daughter,"  cried  the  old  man,  "He  is  thy 
God,  but  not  mine.  In  the  hour  of  prosperity  I  forgat 
l»im  J  in  the  hour  of  adversity  I  dare  not  approach  him. 
May  he,  indeed,  feed,  and  clothe,  and  console  thee,  and 
thy  remaimng  little  ones.  For  me— his  vengeance  alone 
will  pursue  me.  Would  I  could  hide  me  from  his 
avenging  hand,  and  lay  my  head  in  the  grave !" 

The  despondency  of  her  father  added  not  a  little  to 
the  load  of  sorrow  that  pressed  on  Mary's  heart ;  but 
ihehad  no  time  for  idle  lamentation.  She  had  duties 
to  perform;  duties  to  him,  herself,  and  her  children; 
and  laying  herself  low  before  the  throne  of  mercy,  she 
^»read  her  sorrows  and  her  wants  before  her  Father  in 
Heaven,  and  taking  fast  hold  of  Almighty  strength,  she 
went  forward. 

"My  lather,"  said  Mary,  « « Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
cciveth  ;*  and,  *  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so 
the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him.'  " 

"But  I  have  not  feared  him,  Mary, — therefore  he 
does  not  pity  me.  And  his  chastening  is  the  chasten- 
ing <^  an  offended  judge— in  vengeance — not  the  chast- 
ening of  a  father." 

Mary  despaired  not,  though  her  father  thus  repelled 
all  consolation  ;  and  when  he  sat  absorbed  in  melan- 
choly, and  she  scarcely  dared  intrude  upon  his  thoughts, 
she  would  move  about  the  room,  just  breathing  the 
hoes, 

"  Come  jrc  disconsolate,  where'er  you  langaiah, 
Come,  at  the  ehrine  of  Ood,  fervenUy  kneel ; 
Here  briof  joor  wounded  hearts ;  here  tell  your  anguish ; 
Sanh  has  no  sorrow  that  Heaven  cannot  heal ," 


and  at  the  same  time  raise  a  fervent  prayer,  that  his 
sorrow  might  not  ultimately  prove  to  be  that  "  sorrow 
of  the  world  that  worketh  death,"  but  the  "  sorrow 
that  worketh  repentance  unto  salvation."  Her  prayer 
was  heard ;  her  efforts  were  successful  It  was  not 
long  ere  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  she  heard  him  say, 
"  *It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.'  *  The 
Lord  gave,'  but  I  have  abused  his  gifts ;  and  he  *  hath 
taken  away,'  and  blessed  be  his  name  for  thus  bring- 
ing an  erring  son  near  to  himself."  When  this  hap- 
py change  first  took  place  in  the  feelings  of  her  fa- 
ther, Mary  felt  as  though  she  had  scarcely  a  care  or  a 
sorrow  left.  A  future  world,  uncorroded  by  cares,  un- 
stained by  tears,  unblemished  by  sin,  and  unvisitcd  by 
sorrow,  opened  on  the  eye  of  faith, — and  all  was  peace 
within.  But  their  pilgrimage  was  not  yet  accomplish- 
ed ;  this  home  was  not  yet  attained ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time, something  must  be  done.  Scarcely  a  wreck  of 
their  fortune  remained;  and  Mr.  Kirkwood,  verging 
towards  sixty,  with  the  energies  of  his  mind  crushed 
by  misfortune,  felt  it  impossible  to  begin  again  his  ca- 
reer as  a  lawyer.  The  remaining  pride  of  his  heart, 
rendered  it  extremely  painful  to  remain  amidst  his  for- 
mer associates,  with  whom  he  could  no  longer,  on  equal 
terms,  hold  intercourse ;  and  where  every  scene  called 
back  the  visions  of  former  splendors,  and  buried  friends, 
with  a  sickening  influence. 

"Let  us  fly  far  from  hence,  my  daughter,"  said  he  ; 
"elsewhere  I  may  recover  sometliing  of  my  energy, 
and  be  capable  of  making  some  effort ;  here  1  can  do 
nothing.  Let  us  fly  from  the  worid,  and  hide  ourselves 
in  seclusion.  My  soul  needs  repose.  A  withering  blast 
has  swept  over  it,  to  tear  away  its  idols.  The  work  is 
done — but  the  wounds  are  still  bleeding :  and  tliough, 
I  trust,  the  great  physician  is  at  work,  there  needs  time 
to  perfect  a  cure.  Let  us  fly  from  hence,  and  in  some 
new  and  humble  occupation,  strive  to  support  ourselves 
for  the  remainder  of  life's  journey,  and  rear  these  little 
ones  for  immortality." 

So  that  she  could  be  with  her  father,  and  her  diil- 
dren,  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  one,  and  the  caresses 
of  the  others,  it  mattered  little  to  Mary  what  spot  on 
earth  she  called  home.  She  was  a  "widow  indeecW' 
The  long,  bright  vista,  through  which  she  had  looked 
on  years  of  future  happiness,  with  tlie  husband  of  her 
love,  was  closed  by  death ;  and  what  mattered  it,  where 
she  fulfilled  the  remaining  duties  of  life,  so  they  were  ^ 
but  faithfully  discharged  ? 

Through  the  agency  of  a  friend,  the  Cottage  in  the 
Glen,  with  the  mill  that  appertained  to  it,  and  a  few 
acres  of  ground,  were  purchased.  Mary  collected  to- 
gether the  few  articles  that  remained  of  former  abun- 
dance; and  with  the  feelings  of  a  woman  of  cultivated 
mind  and  literary  taste,  and  with  all  the  providence  of  a 
raotlier,  foreseeing  the  future  wants  of  her  children,  did 
she  most  carefully  gather  up  all  the  books  tliat  remain- 
ed of  the  once  large  and  well  selected  library.  All 
things  finally  arranged,  they  removed  hither. 

A  complete  revolution  had  taken  place  in  Mr.  Kirk- 
wood's  views.  He  felt  that  nothing  is  recdly  degrading 
that  is  not  sinful ;  and  he  resolved,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, to  do  his  own  labor  with  his  own  hands.  But,  un- 
til he  could  learn  the  art  himself,  he  was  constrained  to 
hire  an  assistant,  to  take  charge  of  his  little  mill ;  once 
familiar  with  the  business,  it  was  his  own  employment. 
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The  family  were  Tery  comfortable,  and  soon  became 
very  happy.  Though  the  furniture  of  the  cottage  was 
scanty,  it  was  arranged  with  so  much  taste,  and  kept  in 
such  perfect  order,  that  it  wore  the  air  of  gentility ;  and 
a  profusion  of  wild  flowers  in  the  summer,  and  a  bla- 
zing fire  in  the  winter,  gave  an  additional  cheerfuUiess 
to  its  appearance.  The  mill  supplied  them  with  bread, 
and  many  other  comforU  of  life,  beside  paying  a  poor 
man  for  a  day's  labor  now  and  then  on  their  little  en- 
closure of  potatoes.  They  procured  an  honest  and 
faithful  maid  servant,  who  milked  their  two  cows,  pre- 
pared the  butter  and  cheese,  and  spun  the  wool  of  their 
half  a  dozen  sheep,  beside  doing  all  the  more  laborious 
work  of  the  family.  No  human  eye  was  upon  them 
that  had  seen  them  in  former  days,  and  they  were  fast 
forgetting  a  world,  by  which  they  were  already  nearly 
forgotten.  No  real  want  of  nature  remained  unsati9> 
fied,  and  their  Heavenly  Father  was  as  near  them 
here,  as  in  any  other  place.  Glorious  and  consoling 
idea!  that  his  children  can  be  carried  to  no  spot  in 
creation,  where  he  will  not  be  present  to  sustain  and 
comfort  them!  How  glorious  the  idea  of  an  Omnipo- 
tent Qod ! 

Nothing,  under  the  power  of  religion,  served  so  much 
to  console  the  heart  of  Mr.  Kirkwood,  as  the  presence 
and  the  happiness  of  his  grandchildren.  Frederic  was 
eight,  and  Clara  three  years  old ;  and  they  were  as 
happy  at  the  Cottage  in  the  Glen,  as  they  would  have 
been  in  the  palace  of  the  Thuileries.  From  his  heart, 
he  could  adopt  the  language  of  Paley:  "I  seem  to  see 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  more  clearly  in  the  plea- 
sures of  young  children,  than  in  any  thing  else  in  the 
world.  The  pleasures  of  grown  persons  may  be  reck- 
oned partly  of  their  own  procuring ;  but  the  pleasures  of 
a  healthy  child  are  so  manifestly  provided  for  by  anoth- 
er, and  the  benevolence  of  the  provision  is  so  unques- 
tionable, that  every  child  I  see  at  its  sport,  affords  to 
my  mind  a  kind  of  sensible  evidence  of  the  finger  of 
God." 

"These  children  are  happy,  Mary,'*  he  would  say; 
**  they  feel  no  regrets  for  the  past — no  fears  for  the  fu- 
ture, but  enjoy  the  present  with  zest.  Our  wants  are 
scarcely  greater  than  theirs.  Let  us,  then,  not  regret 
the  past ;  let  us  not  be  anxious  for  the  future :  but  in 
performing  present  duty,  and  being  grateful  for  present 
good,  let  us  trust  our  heavenly  father,  without  fear  or 
misgiving." 

Neither  Mr.  Kirkwood  nor  his  daughter  found  any 
leisure  for  idle  repinings.  The  indispensable  labors  of 
each  day,  with  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  children, 
occupied  them  fully.  Frederic  was  sent  to  the  district 
school,  there  to  acquire  what  he  could  of  education ; 
but  he  was  an  intellectual  and  thinking  boy,  and  soon 
began  to  call  on  his  grandfather  to  assist  him  through 
the  difficulties  he  encountered,  as  his  mind  rapidly  de- 
veloped. The  education  of  Clara,  Mrs.  Kirkwood  con- 
sidered her  own  peculiar  business.  And  when  the  little 
girl  was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  she  still  preferred 
pursuing  the  task  herself,  as  she  dreaded  lest  her  daugh- 
ter should  breathe  other  than  a  pure  moral  atmosphere. 

Next  to  religion,  the  abundant  means  of  education  is 
undoubtedly  the  glory  and  bulwark  of  New  England. 
And  the  district  school,  where  the  son  of  the  town 
pauper  may  obtain  the  foundation  of  an  education  that 
will  render  him  intelligent  and  useful,  is  an  incalculable 


blessing.  But  wherever  human  nature  is,  there  is  de- 
pravity; and  where  human  beings  mingle  together, 
this  depravity  is  called  into  exercise.  Even  young 
children  are  not  the  innocent  creatures  some  persons 
appear  to  suppose ;  but  in  almost  every  school  may  be 
found  the  germ  of  almost  every  vice.  So  thought  Mrs. 
Kirkwood ;  and  it  led  her  to  educate  her  daughter  en- 
tirely at  home. 

Time  rolled  on ;  and  the  children  at  the  cottage  in- 
creased in  wisdom  and  stature :  the  parent  and  grand- 
parent in  meetness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Indus- 
try and  economy,  both  of  time  and  goods,  was  the  or- 
der of  the  house ;  and  the  children  cheerfully  followed 
the  example  set  them  by  tlieir  superiors.  Frederic  was 
always  diligently  employed,  when  not  engaged  with 
his  books;  and  the  healthful  and  joyous  little  Clcura 
was  the  assistant  of  each  one,  as  circumstances  requir- 
ed, from  her  grandfather  in  the  mill,  to  the  servant  girl 
at  the  washing  tub.  Permission  to  play  in  the  open 
air,  was  a  holiday  to  her  heart;  and  she  was  light  and 
joyous  in  spirit  as  the  warblers  of  the  grove.  Con- 
tent and  peace  reigned  in  the  family.  With  eadi  re- 
turning sun,  their  orisons  were  duly  offered  on  the  fa- 
mily altar;  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  dosed 
around,  their  thanksgivings  and  praises  ascended  to 
the  throne  of  the  EternaU 

*<  A  holy  incense — iweeter,  richer  far 
Thnn  that  upon  the  golden  altar  ahed 
In  Judah*a  sacred  fane." 

No  change  of  any  moment  took  place  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  nothing  in  Aiturity  was  looked  forward 
to  with  peculiar  interest,  until  Frederic  attained  his  fif- 
teenth year.  Then,  one  evening,  after  having  been  un- 
usually thoughtful  and  silent,  he  suddenly  looked  up, 
and  said, 

**  I  want  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  I  want  to 
go  to  college,  grandfather." 

Both  the  grandfather  and  the  mother  looked  up  in 
some  astonishment ;  but  they  listened  patiently  to  his 
plans,  and  heard  him  declare  what  efibrts  he  was  wil- 
ling to  make — what  deprivations  to  endure. 

"Dear  grandfather— dear  mother,"  said  the  eager 
boy,  in  conclusion,  "  do  listen  to  me  kindly.  It  will  do 
me  no  harm  to  make  the  attempt.  You,  grandfather, 
and  our  good  pastor,  will  help  fit  me  for  college  ;  and 
I  doubt  not,  that  by  my  own  industry,  and  what  you 
can  conveniently  do  for  me,  I  shall  some  how  or  other 
get  through.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  nothing  without  an 
education." 

"  We  will  think  on  the  subject,  my  son,"  said  his 
grandfather,  "and  in  due  time  let  you  know  the  result 
of  our  deliberations.  Meantime,  attend  to  your  present 
duties,  and  *  take  XKLonxieua  thought  for  the  morrow.'  »* 

The  important  subject  was  not  mentioned  again  for 
the  evening ;  but  it  engrossed  Mrs.  Kirkwood's  mind, 
and  kept  her  waking  many  hours  of  the  night  From 
her  son*s  birth,  she  had  consecrated  him  to  the  service 
of  her  Heavenly  Father,  though  she  knew  not  in  what 
way  that  service  might  be  demanded.  Now  she  hoped 
he  had  consecrated  himself;  and  that  what  seemed  so 
aspiring  in  a  youth  in  his  situation  in  life,  was  an  im- 
piUse  from  above,  rather  than  the  natural  workings  of 
an  ambitious  mind.  But  she  was  helplesss  in  herself, 
and  could  only  ask  to  be  direded  by  Him  who  is  per- 
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feet  in  wiadom;   to  be  provided  for  by  Him  who  is 
infinite  in  riches.    What  needed  she  more ! 

The  next  day  Mr.  Kirkwood  and  his  daughter  held 
a  consultation  on  the  subject;  and  when,  toward  even- 
ing, Frederic  saw  his  mother  seardiing  over  a  chest  of 
old  books,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  heart  throbbed 
with  feTerish  impatience  to  ascertain  if  his  conjectures 
were  accurate.  His  joy  was  complete,  when  he  saw 
the  necessary  books  and  grammars  come  forth ;  some 
in  a  mutilated  state,  it  is  true, — ^but  no  matter,  so  the 
important  parts  were  but  entire.  He  went  about  his 
ta^k  like  one  in  earnest ;  his  progress  was  rapid ;  and 
in  due  time  he  was  admitted  at  college. 

The  years  of  his  collegiate  life  passed  rapidly  away. 
The  Tacations  of  spring  and  autumn  he  spent  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  giving  delight  to  the  hearts  of  all 
by  his  improvement;  assisting  in  their  labors, — and 
superintending  with  deep  interest,  and  assiduous  ten- 
derness, the  education  of  his  sister.  But  the  long  win- 
ter yacation  was  devoted  to  school-keeping, — the  most 
lucrative  employment  to  which  he  could,  for  such  limit- 
ed periods,  devote  hunself.  Once  he  was  so  highly  fa- 
vored as  to  get  a  school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Gleo ;  and  then  his  labor  was  a  delight,  rather  than  a 
task,  as  he  could  be  with  his  beloved  friends,  and  direct 
his  raster  in  her  studies.  The  family  at  the  Glen,  it  is 
true,  had  to  practice  more  than  wonted  frugality,  to 
help  in  defraying  his  imavoidable  expenses;  but  no 
self-denial  was  hard,  when  one  so  dear  was  to  be  bene- 
fitted— no  sacrifice  painful  that  was  made  for  so  impor- 
tant an  objecL  Clara  was  by  no  means  the  least  effi- 
cient in  her  endeavors  to  aid  her  darling  brother.  As 
aoon  as  she  completed  her  thirteenth  year,  at  her  earn- 
est and  reiterated  entreaties,  the  servant  girl  was  dis- 
missed, and  she  cheerfully  took  her  labors  on  herself, 
that  Frederic  might  have  the  considerable  sum  thus 
sarcd  to  the  family. 

Meanwhile,  Clara's  own  education  progressed,  not- 
withstanding her  situation  seemed  so  unfavorable  for 
study.  But  she  was  a  rigid  economist  of  time ;  and  when 
that  is  the  case  with  any  one,  great  things  may  be  ac- 
compii^ed.  Although  her  hands  were  busily  employ- 
ed a  lai^  portion  of  the  time,  a  mind,  thirsting  for 
knowledge,  surmounted  all  difficulties.  She  could  not, 
indeed,  touch  the  keys  of  a  piano,  or  the  strings  of  a 
harp ;  the  spinning  wheel  and  other  domestic  machines 
demanded  too  large  a  portion  of  her  time,  to  have  per- 
mitted the  acquisition  of  skill  on  these  instruments, 
even  had  she  possessed  them.  But  she  knew  who  Du- 
gald  Stewart  was,  and  what  he  thought  of  the  *'  active 
and  moral  powers  of  man ;"  with  Smellie  she  was  inti- 
mately acquainted;  and  Rollin,  Hume,  Qillies  and 
Gibbon  were  her  daily  companions.  The  works  of 
Pascal  and  Massillon  she  could  read  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  written ;  and  with  Vij^il  she  could 
eonverse  in  his  natire  tongue.  Above  all,  she  had  stu- 
died the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  had  learned  the 
way  of  eternal  life. 

Never  hod  the  family  at  the  Glen  been  happier  than 
when  Frederic  returned  home,  bearing  his  parchment 
roll,  duly  adorned  with  the  riband,  and  the  imposing 
seal ;  and,  alter  some  preamble,  running  thus : 

Notum  esto,  quod  noSf  eonsenUeiuUhua  honorandis  ad- 
modum  ae  rtterendia  coUegii  antedUti  Inspectoribus,  anno 
ChritH  MDCCC — odmuvmim  Fredericus  Kirkwood  ejiM- 
Vol.  I.--H 


dan  aiumnumf  ad  gradum  Baccalaurealem  m  Artibus; 
&c  But  when  he  joined  the  domestic  circle,  auUiorized  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel,  their  joy  was  of  a  deep- 
er, holier  character.  Would  I  could  show  you  a  picture 
of  the  group,  as  they  encircled  the  blazing  hearth  on  that 
happy  evening.  I  will  even  make  the  attempt.  There 
sits  the  venerable  grandfather,  in  his  large  arm-chair,  his 
white  hairs  snK>othly  parted  from  off  his  ample  forehead, 
with  every  feature  speaking  of  passions  subdued,  and  a 
heart  full  of  gratitude,  content  and  love.  Next  the  mo- 
tlier,  with  something  like  the  bloom  of  youth  stealing 
over  her  matron  cheek, — while  her  eye  moves  in  a  tear 
that  rises  from  that  deep  fountain  of  mingled  feeling, 
known  only  to  a  pious  mother's  heart,  as  she  looks  on  the 
son  of  her  love,  and  that  son  a  believer  !  Between  these 
two  sits  Frederic,  comely  in  manly  strength,  his  whole 
countenance  expressing  heart-felt  benevolence  to  all 
mankind — and  peculiar  love,  gratitude  and  veneration 
for  those  by  whom  he  is  encircled.  Last,  and  the  darl- 
ing of  all,  is  Clara,  seated  on  her  brother's  knee,  with 
one  arm  around  his  neck,  while  her  other  hand  is  some- 
times clasped  in  his, — sometimes  straying  amid  his 
dark  luxuriant  hair.  She  is  not  exactly  beautiful,  but 
she  is  lovely.  Her  stature  is  rather  below  than  above 
the  medium  size ;  and  fresh  air  and  healthy  exercise 
have  given  elasticity  to  her  limbs,  and  a  bloom  to  her 
cheek,  that  rivals  the  richness  of  the  peach.  If  her  fea- 
tures are  not  regular,  they  defy  criticism ;  for  her  whole 
face  has  such  a  glow  of  love  and  happiness,  that  the 
delighted  beholder  cannot  seek  for  defects.  Thus  they 
all  sat,  enjoying  the  full  tide  of  domestic  happiness ; 
and  each  might  have  said  to  the  other,  with  Galatee, 

"  Tu  me  demandaiB  ton  bonheur, 
£t  c'etait  moi  que  tu  rendais  beoreuse." 

Even  the  knowledge  that  Frederic  was  soon  to  leave 
them,  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  vocation,  could 
scarcely  moderate  their  joy. 

He  has  now  entered  on  his  holy  calling ;  and  though 
far  removed  from  those  who  loved  him  so  tenderly,  nur- 
tured him  so  carefully,  governed  him  so  wisely,  and 
made  such  personal  sacrifices  to  fit  him  for  usefulness, 
they  are  happy  still.  Far  from  selfishly  regretting  that 
at  the  moment  he  was  fitted  for  action,  and  capable  of 
making  some  return  for  all  their  Jcindness,  they  are 
obliged  to  resign  him  altogether, — in  the  benevolence  of 
their  hearts  they  rejoice  that  they  have  been  used  as  in- 
struments to  prepare  him  for  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the 
world ;  and  their  most  fervent  prayer  for  him  is,  that 
he  may  "  turn  many  to  righteousness,"  and  then  "shine 
as  a  star  forever." 

Yes,  the  family  at  the  Glen  are  happy  stilL  The 
aged  grandfather  is  *<  waiting  patiently  his  appointed 
time  till  his  change  come,"  with  a  "hope  full  of  immor- 
tality." The  mother,  patient,  gentle,  subdued,  serene, 
in  fulfilling  her  quiet  and  unostentatious  duties,  is  care- 
fully laying  up  treasure,  where  "  neither  moth  nor  rust 
corrupt  nor  destroy."  And  the  lovely  Clara  is  the  sun- 
shine in  the  path  of  both.  She  hushes  the  sighs, — 
wipes  the  tears, — soothes  the  pains,  and  lightens  the 
cares  of  each.  Her  voice  is  music  to  their  ears ;  her 
presence  brings  gladness  to  their  hearts ;  and  they  both 
pronounce  her  blessed. 

But  you  inquire,~is  she  who  breathes  such  fragrance 
around,  forever  to  be  immured  in  this  sequestered  val- 
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ley?  No— she  will  move  in  a  wider  sphere ;  yet  it  is 
doubtful  whetlier  she  elsewhere  tastes  such  pure  and 
peaceful  happiness  as  she  has  tasted  here.  She  may 
find  more  luxuriant  roses,  but  then  she  must  encounter 
tlic  thorns ;  and  what  she  may  gain  in  untried  sources  of 
happiness,  will  be  counterbalanced  by  unknown  cares 
and  sorrows.  Yet  she  will,  by  and  by,  run  the  hazard : 
fijr  her  brother's  dearest  college  friend  once  begged  an 
invitation  to  spend  a  vacation  at  the  Cottage ;  and  when 
he  left  it,  he  left  his  heart  behind  him.  Clara  could  do 
no  less  than  give  her's  in  exchange ;  and  so  she  has 
promised,  at  some  future  day,  to  become  his  wife. 

And  now,  as  I  have  finished  my  sketch,  we  will  leave 
the  valley. 

Do  you  further  inquire  what  is  the  secret  of  their 
happiness  ?  and  whether  she  who  has  been  so  eagerly 
sought  through  the  wide  world,  has  chosen  this  for  her 
favorite  residence?  I  will  give  you  the  answer  Mr. 
Kirkwood  gave  to  Clara,  when  she  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion of  similar  import. 

"Happiness,  my  daughter,  has,  on  earth,  no  local  ha- 
bitation. She  may  dwell  in  the  palace  or  in  the  cottage ; 
with  the  rich,  or  with  the  poor  j  with  the  learned,  or 
with  the  ignorant.  Her  seat  is  in  the  soul, — ^and  its 
security  does  not  depend  on  external  circumstances. 
A  peacefid  eonscteiwe,  and  a  laimble,  contented  heart, 
grateful  for  blessings  bestowed,  and  feeling  no  craving 
desire  for  those  that  are  withheld,  are  the  pillars  of  her 
throne.  But  there  are  two  classes  of  persons  that  slie 
will  never  deign  to  visit,  be  their  rank  or  station  what  it 
may.    Neither  the  idU  nor  the  vUiout  are  ever  happy." 

S.  H. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
PICTUBB  OF  OIaI^  VIRGINIA* 

Look  here  upon  this  picturo— and  on  this, 
The  counterfoil  presentment. — HamieL 

Virginia  had  been  beautiful 
And  owned  a  lovely  land ; 
Her  sons,  who  were  so  dutiful, 
Went  with  her  heart  and  hand ; 
They  raised  her  to  the  highest  scat. 
By  talents  and  by  worth. 
And  sent  her  name  in  accents  sweet, 
Far  ringing  through  the  earth. 

But  lately  she  had  fallen  ofi*; 

Her  beauty  was  impaired ; 

Her  younger  sons  were  heard  to  scoff— 

They  might  at  least  have  spared. 

'Twas  said  that  she  was  growing  blind. 

Was  lazy  and  supine, 

And  that  she  weakly  lagged  behind 

Her  sisters,  grown  divine. 

That  all  her  days  were  spent,  forsooth. 

In  one  eternal  chime 

About  her  deeds  of  early  youth— 

"  Resolves"  of  former  time. 

Naught  could  lie  said  and  nothing  told 

But  she  more  devils  spied  j 

^^More  deviU  than  vast  htU  could  hold — " 

Or  all  the  world  beside. 


And  strangers*  did  her  land  deride — 

With  wagging  tongue,  reviled; 

Wild  beasts,  they  said,  had  multiplied 

In  that  most  barren  wild ; 

Her  houses  were  untenanted — 

The  foxf  had  numned  her  walls ; 

And  "roiufc  graaa*^  waved  around  his  bead. 

As  in  old  Ossian's  hails ! 

Her  moral  strength  and  physical,} 

Aye,  both  of  them  were  gone. 

And  every  man  secm'd  phthisical. 

Or  like  to  tumble  down ; 

Her  talents  all  wore  buried  deep. 

Or  in  some  napkin  hid. 

Or  with  the  mighty  dead,  did  sleep 

Beneath  the  coffin  lid. 

But  far!  oh  far  beyond  all  these. 

She  had  displeased  her  God  j 

Inter  dolosos  cmeres. 

She  on  volcano  trod; 

She  could  not  get  o'  nighU  her  rest; 

At  midnight  bell  for  fire. 

She  hugged  her  infants  to  her  breast. 

Prepared  for  fim'ral  pyre. 

Virginia  roused  herself  one  day 

And  took  her  picture  down ; 

And  as  she  gazed,  was  heard  to  say — 

Am  I  thus  hideous  grown? 

And  am  1  stupid — lazy — ^blind — 

A  monomaniac  too ! 

Relaxed  in  body  and  in  mind? 

Oh  no !  it  is  not  true. 

There  lies  outstretched  my  glorious  land, 

With  her  capacious  bay ; 

My  rivers  rush  on  every  hand, 

With  sail  and  pennon  gay ; 

My  mountains,  like  a  girdle  blue. 

Adorn  her  lovely  waist, 

"  Jind  lend  enchantment  to  the  view,'* 

As  in  **  the  distance^  traced. 

Pll  hie  me  straight  to  Richmond  town. 

And  call  my  liege  men  there ; 

And  they  ^all  write  these  libels  down. 

Or  fill  me  with  despair. 

I  have  a  friend,  who'll  make  some  stir. 

And  take  my  work  in  hand ; 

m  send  him  forth  my  "Messenger'* — 

To  *' spy  out  aU  the  land^^'W 

That  Messenger  went  gaily  forth 
Throughout  her  old  domain, 
And  there  found  many  men  of  vonh 
Woukl  snatch  their  pens  again ; 


«  See  Col.  Benton's  dMcripiion  of  Virginia,  done  into  verse, 
beginning  thus  t 

"As  Benton  jogg'd  along  the  road, 
*Twa8  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
His  thoughts  were  betU-mt  finding  food, 
For  preconceived  opinion,**  fcc 
t  "The  fox  peeped  out  of  the  window,  and  the  rank  grass 
waved  around  his  head.    Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina— 
Silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers.'*— Of  won. 
I  Man's  strength  is  gone,  his  courage—  zooks  .* 
And  liberty's  fine  motions,  hc—BenUn. 
U  And  Moees  sent  thorn  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan. 
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And  since  their  mothers*  blood  was  up— 
To  cast  her  odium  by, 
Would  shed— of  ink— their  latest  drop 
T'  inscribe  her  name  on  high. 

The  land  which  he  went  out  to  sift, 

JVb  milk  and  honey  floods — 

It  takes  not  two  her  grapes  to  lift — ♦ 

But  grapes  festoon  her  woods. 

No  want  of  food,  for  beast  or  man, 

There  met  his  eager  gaze ; 

Find  better  bacon ! — greens! — who  can  ? 

Or  finer  fields  of  maize  If 

Her  Tuckahoes  'tis  true,  arc  slim, 

And  of  a  bilious  hue ; 

But  then  he  found  the  Anakim 

Beyond  the  mountains  blue: 

Some  men  he  found  in  safety  chains — 

All  crossed  upon  the  breast — 

They  seem*d  indeed  to  have  no  brains : 

But  these  all  lands  infest. 

The  women  look'd  so  passing  fair. 

How  shall  their  charms  be  told  ? 

By  their  lachimo'sf  they  were 

Like  brilliants  set  in  gold. 

Of  such  piure  toater  was  each  maid ; 

So  sparkling  unto  view — 

No  wonder  that  it  should  be  said 

They  never  could  turn  blue. 

No  foxes  here,  peep*d  windows  through  j 

But  oAr  at  early  morn 

They're  seen  to  brush  the  glittering  dew. 

Pursued  by  hounds  and  horn : 

Her  ^*  hounds  are  qfthe  Spartan  breed" — 

"  So  sanded  and  sofleto*dy^^ — 

All  ^  dewlap' d:*^  they,  and  all  ^^crook-kneeiT*-- 

As  Cadmus  e'er  hailooM. 

In  short,  all  zealots  are  run  mad 

T'  abuse  this  pleasing  sod ; 

Where  people  sleep  as  sound,  egad. 

As  in  the  land  of  Nod: 

What !  colonize  old  coachman  Dick ! 

My  foster  brother  Nat ! 

My  more  than  mother,  when  Vm  sick! 

"  Comty  Hal^  no  more  of  that." 

NUOATOR. 


*Aadthej  came  onto  the  brook  of  Eshcol  and  cut  down  from 
ikcace  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it 
between  two  upon  a  staff,  ♦  ♦  •  •  ♦  and  they  told  him,  and  said 
«e  came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us  and  surely  it 
flovelh  with  milk  and  honey,  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it. 

fin  old  Virginia  stint  of  food 

Diseases  have  engender^ — 

The  mind  is  gone— to  want  of  blood 

Good  morals  have  surrendered. 

Hotises  are  fallen— fences  down— 
And  men  are  now  much  scarcer- 
Wild  beasts  in  multitudes  are  known, 
That  every  day  get  fiercer. 

Flee  gFavel— grit— and  heartless  day— 

Wor  com  nor  oats  vrill  grow  there— 

To  westward  hie— away— away ! 

No  heartless  Clay  you'll  know  there.— Bcntim- 

iThc  ydlow  lachlmo.— SiAoitrtpeare.    [Cy  mbollnc] 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  Iicaf  fktun  tlte  Jounua  of  a  Totuig  Ameriean 
ToorUt  In  Italy* 

The  "  sablo  goddess"  had  been  seated  for  some  time 
upon  her  "ebon  throne,"  when  we  passed  through  the 
ponderous  gate  and  rattled  along  the  principal  street  of 
Genoa  the  Proud.   It  was  a  beautiful  night.   The  firma- 
ment was  studded  with  sparkling  gems,  and  the  silver 
queen  rode  steadily  in  the  heavens,  diffusing  that  pure 
and  hallowed  illumination  which  prompted  the  ancients 
to  worship  her  as  the  goddess  of  chastity,  and  uninter- 
rupted by  any  of  those  envious  clouds  whose  interven- 
tion between  her  face  and  the  earth  furnishes  poets  with 
so  favorite  a  figure  to  express  the  idea  of  virtue  ob- 
scured and  oppressed  with  misfortune.    It  was  not, 
however,  a  night  in  which  "creation  sleeps,"— or,  to 
use  the  pompous  phrase  of  Racine,  in  which  "  tout  dort, 
ct  lea  vents  et  Neptune,"— for  the  wind  was  tempestu- 
ously high,  and  the  waves  evinced  all  their  usual  rest- 
lessness at  being  roughly  visited  by  the  subjects  of  old 
^olus.    As  we  whirled  along,  nothing  like  an  animated 
being  was  to  be  seen ;  not  even  a  mouse  was  stirring; 
and  the  rush  and  whistling  of  the  wind  through  the 
street,  seemed  to  bring  out  the  solemn  stillness  which 
otherwise  prevailed,  into  the  strongest  relief.    How  we 
strained  our  eyes  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  glorious  pa- 
laces which  have  so  filled  the  trump  of  fame,  and  to 
which  the  city  is  indebted  for  her  magnificent  title !  A  nd 
how  impressive,  how  imposing  was  their  appearance  in 
the  partial  development  and  mellowed  effect  of  their 
splendor,  afforded  by  the  beams  of  the  moon !     The 
whole  street  was  one  consecutive,  uninterrupted  row 
of  princely  buildings,— and  exquisite  indeed  was  the  ef- 
fect of  light  and  shade  there  exhibited— "leaving  that 
lovely  which  was  so,  and  making  that  which  was  not." 
We  had  given  directions  to  be  taken  to  the  Hotel  of 
the  Cross  of  Malta— L'.^/6«-ffo  delta  Croce  di  Malta,  and 
when  the  carriage  stopped,  we  got  out  with  the  expec- 
tation of  being  at  our  destined  domiciL    No  sign,  how- 
ever, of  a  hotel  was  visible,  and  one  of  our  party  began 
to  make  an  accompaniment  to  the  noise  of  the  wind  by 
storming  a  little  at  the  postillions  for  not  obeying  his 
orders, — when  the  courier  informed  us  that  we  were  as 
near  as  the  vehicle  could  get  to  the  house,  as  it  was  lo- 
cated in  a  street  hard  by,  too  narrow  for  any  but  pedes- 
trians.   This  position  of  one  of  the  principal  hotels  of 
acity  denominated  la  sttperba,  appeared  singular  enough, 
and  with  our  ideas  of  its  supcrbness  somewhat  dimi- 
nished, we  followed  the  man  a  short  distance  up  a  lane 
in  which  two  persons  could  scarcely  walk  abreast,  until 
wc  reached  the  door  of  the  establishment,  whose  aspect 
was  not  particularly  inviting,  in  despite  of  its  towering 
altitude.   Our  fears,  however,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
we  might  be  accommodated,  or  rather  unaccommodated, 
were  soon  put  to  rest,  when  wc  mounted  the  spacious 
stairway,  and  were  ushered  into  a  suite  of  apartments 
wliich  to  the  simplicity  of  an  American,  republican  eye, 
wore  an  air  of  absolute  magnificence. 

What  a  difference  there  was  between  the  first  aspect 
of  things  in  this  our  Hotel  of  the  Cross  of  Malta,  and  that 
which  is  presented  in  the  places  of  entertainment  for 
man  and  horse  in  tlie  United  Utatcs.  Instead  of  being 
ushered  into  a  bar-room  filled  witli  the  fumes  of  whiskey 
and  tobacco,  crowded  witli  boots  to  be  blackened,  deco- 
rated with  "  tintonabulent  appendages"  inniuncrabic, 
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and  affording  palpable  evidence  in  every  way  that  the  es* 
tabliahment  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  motto,  "e  pluribus 
unum,"  as  the  government  of  the  country  itself,  we  were 
received  at  the  portal  by  a  single  domestic  and  conducted 
to  our  rooms  without  seeing  or  hearing  the  slightest  indi- 
cation that  any  other  "mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould" 
besides  ourselves,  was  in  the  house.  And  then  the  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  apartments !  The  re- 
collection of  the  closets  or  pigeon  holes,  styled  chambers 
by  the  courtesy  of  our  mother  tongue,  so  limited  in  their 
dimensions,  that  like  the  cell  of  the  poor  Hibernian,  in 
which  he  "did  nothing  but  walk  up  and  down,"  you 
cannot  "  stand  in  them  at  all,"  furnished  with  a  bed,  a 
wash-stand,  two  chairs,  and  a  looking  glass,  in  which 
you  may  see  one  moiety  of  your  face  at  a  time,  if  you 
exert  yourself  with  sufficient  industry,  did  not  certainly 
excite  any  very  lively  regrets,  as  we  gazed  on  the  spa- 
cious apartments  glittering  with  mirrors,  the  walls  and 
ceiling  frescoed  and  gilded  aJ  unguenif  mantles  supported 
by  sculptured  goddesses,  chairs  and  lounges  covered 
with  damnsk,  and  beds  so  richly  curtained  and  attired, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  one  could  scarcely  sleep  in  them, 
for  thinking  of  the  luxury  in  which  he  was  reposing. 
The  hotel  was  formerly  a  palace,  whose  glories,  in  part, 
it  still  retains.  Yet,  to  tell  the  truth  and  sliame  a  cer- 
tain nameless  gentleman,  before  my  head  had  been  long 
Jaid  upon  the  pillow,  I  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
the  grandeur  and  the  spaciousness  of  the  room  in  which 
I  was  courting  the  sweet  restorer  of  tired  nature,  for  the 
plainness  and  contracted ness  of  any  of  the  closets  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  Verily  1  paid  for  my  magnifi- 
cence. Never  did  I  suffer  from  cold  as  on  that  night — the 
very  exercise  which  I  took  in  shaking  and  shivering 
ought  to  have  induced  perspiration,  but  in  spite  of  a 
respectable  quantity  of  bed-clothes,  with  the  addition 
of  all  my  habiliments  piled  on  top  of  them,  I  could  not 
make  myself  warm  enough  to  allow  the  god  of  sleep  to 
exercise  his  bahny  influence  upon  my  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant. Italian  dwellings,  unfortunately,  as  I  thought 
then,  are  constructed  much  more  in  reference  to  the 
weather  of  the  torrid  than  of  tlie  frigid  zone.  Every 
method  is  devised  of  letting  in  as  much  of  the  cookiess 
of  the  external  atmosphere  as  possible,  and  of  adapting 
the  materials  of  the  apartments  to  tlie  nullification  of 
all  caloric;  and  the  one  in  which  I  was  quaking,  was 
in  no  way  an  exception  to  the  prevalent  custom.  The 
marble  floors  and  unpapered  walls,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  colors  with  which  the  latter  were  filled, 
created  a  resistless  disposition  to  chilliness  in  them- 
selves; the  wind  came  pouring  through  several  win- 
dows, reaching  almost  from  the  ceilings  to  the  floor, 
whose  looseness  provided  it  with  abundant  facility  for 
ingress ;  no  fire-place  offered  its  aid  for  combating  the 
power  of  the  blusterer ;  and  the  bed  in  which  I  lay, 
curled  up  into  a  heap,  to  prevent  the  "genial  current" 
from  entirely  freezing,  was  of  amplitude  commensurate 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  chamber.  Napoleon,  with 
his  whole  staff,  might  have  been  accommodated  in  it, 
when  he  visited  Genoa.  Whenever  I  attempted  to 
make  a  change  of  position,  1  might  as  well  have  fallen 
into  an  ice-house.  What  joy  when  the  morning's  light 
dawned  upon  my  eyes !  Never  did  I  observe  the  maxim 
with  regard  to  early  rising  with  so  much  good-will,  as 
when  I  left  the  inhospitable  couch,  determined  not  to 
entrust  myself  to  it  again.    By  the  time  I  had  dressed 


1  was  as  near  congelation  as  I  well  could  be ;  the  only 
thing  that  kept  my  blood  in  circulation  was  the  pros- 
pect of  an  exhilirating  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  and  there 
I  steered  with  all  possible  speed ;  but  alas,  for  hunum 
expectations!  On  opening  the  door  my  optics  were 
immediately  filled  with  smoke,  and  as  they  are  not  of 
that  "nice''  character  which  are  requisite  "to  see  what 
is  not  to  be  seen,"  1  could  discern  nothing  like  a  blaze. 
The  badly  constructed  hearth  manifested  the  most  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  permit  the  wood  to  ignite,  but 
kindly  enabled  us  to  obtain  all  the  warmth  we  could 
from  fumigation.  I  confess  I  became  somewhat  dispi- 
rited. One  of  my  motives  in  coming  to  Italy  was  to 
escape  the  cold  of  the  winter  at  home,  and  here  on  my 
very  entrance  into  its  mild  and  genial  atmosphere,  as  it 
is  always  called,  had  I  suffered  more  chattering  of  the 
teeth  than  I  ever  did  before  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
This  may  be  an  escape  thought  I,  but  if  it  is,  it  is  one 
amazingly  like  that  of  Lieutenant  O'Shangnessy,  who 
escaped  from  the  field  of  battle  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  W. 

KKIV  BNOIiAlfll. 

The  place  from  which  the  following  letter  is  indited, 
can  be  forgotten  by  nd  one  that  has  ever  seen  it  A  fine 
view  of  JsTorthampUm  may  be  hcui  from  the  top  of  the 
Mansion  House,  where  the  visiter  commonly  abides ;  but 
whoever  ascends  Mount  HotyokCf  is  rewarded  for  his 
pains,  with  a  prospect  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  Ftr- 
giniOf  we  may  have  from  our  siunmits,  a  view  of  moun- 
tains on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  country  com- 
paratively level,  with  occasional  spots  of  cultivation ; 
but  there  is  seldom  any  greater  variety.  Nothing  else 
is  afforded  by  the  Peaks  of  Otter.  Mount  Holyoke,  fur- 
nishes a  combination  of  beauties.  The  spectator  be- 
holds mountains  and  lowland;  a  country  wild  and  rug- 
ged in  one  direction  and  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion in  another.  He  has  before  him  the  lovely  village  of 
J^orthamptony  with  others  not  fiir  distant.  And  the  Con- 
nectiaUy  ia  seen  winding  its  way,  amongst  its  fertile 
meadows,  in  so  circuitous  and  yet  so  regular  a  manner, 
as  to  make  the  country  on  its  banks  resemble  a  beauti- 
ful parterre.  The  water  prospect  gives  to  the  scene  its 
chief  source  of  interest.  Mount  Holjfokt,  rises  not  so 
high  as  CatskiU;  nor  is  the  Connecticut  so  distant  from 
it,  as  the  Hudson  from  the  latter.  And  it  is  owing  to 
this,  that  the  water  view,  is  finer  from  its  summit,  than 
from  the  Pine  Orchard,  The  distance  is  sufiUcieot  to 
"  lend  enchantment  to  the  view" — not  so  great  as  to  pre- 
vent a  spectator  from  seeing  any  beautiful  object  that  a 
nearerview  would  embrace,  with  all  the  distinctness  that 
is  desirable.  A  Virginian,  who  has  high  authority  for 
supposing  that  a  visit  to  Harper's  Ferry  is  worth  a  trip 
across  the  Atlantic,  may  ask  if  Mount  Holyoke  surpasses 
this  famous  Virginia  scene.  State  pride  must  yield  to 
candor,  and  acknowledge  that  it  does.  The  prospect 
from  what  is  called  the  Eagle  Rock^  two  miles  distant 
from  Harper's  Ferry  on  the  Loudoun  side,  is  certainly 
very  fine,  and  calculated  to  remove  in  some  degree  that 
disappointment,  which  one  who  has  read  Mr.  J^ersmCt 
description  is  apt  to  feel,  when  the  scene  from  the  Jef- 
ferson Rock  is  first  beheld  by  him.  But  the  view  of  the 
streams  at  Harper's  Ferry,  beheld  from  any  point,  can- 
not compare  in  beauty  with  the  Connecticut  at  North- 
ampton.   And,  in  other  respects,  Harper's  Ferry  must 
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yield  to  Mount  Holyoke.  It  will  not  do  to  put  the  work- 
shops of  the  former  against  the  beautiful  villages  seen 
from  the  latter.  Harper's  Ferry  cannot  in  any  way 
obtain  pre-eminence,  until  the  spectator  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  justness  of  Jtfr.  Jeffer$on*a  opinion  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  water  first  passed  through  the  Blue 
Ridge.  And,  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  the  correctness 
of  that  opinion,  must  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty  after 
looking  at  the  PUomae  and  Shenandoah^  and  seeing  how 
small  a  power  is  produced  by  the  two  streams  combined. 
The  author  of  the  letter,  in  speaking  of  the  ladies  of 
^ew  England^  repudiates  what  he  terms  a  leading  argu- 
ment for  slavery.  The  individual  who  is  led  by  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  letter  to  make  the  following  remarks,  is 
certainly  not  an  advocate  of  slaverj' ;  but  his  own  ob- 
senration,  has  brought  him  to  some  conclusions,  from 
which  he  inch'nes  to  think,  the  intelligent  gentleman  by 
whom  that  letter  was  written,  will  scarcely  dissent 
Wboerer  has  travelled  in  a  stage  or  steamboat  in 
Vii^inia,  and  travelled  also  in  stages  and  steam- 
boats in  the  non-slave-holding  states,  must  have  per- 
ceived that  more  deference  and  respect  are  shown  to- 
wards female  travellers  with  us,  than  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  states.  In  a  southern  steamboat,  men  will 
not  be  seen  scrambling  for  seats  at  table,  before  the 
ladies  are  provided  with  places;  and,  in  a  southern 
stage,  a  finale  traveller  will  always  be  ofiered  that  seat 
which  it  is  supposed  she  would  prefer.  If  more  con- 
sideration be  shown  for  female  travellers,  in  the  slave- 
holding  than  in  the  non-slave-holding  states, — the  next 
inquiry  is,  whether  slavery  be  the  cause  of  the  differ' 
ence.  It  may  be  admitted,  that  in  the  southern  states, 
the  men  who  travel  are  for  the  most  part  gentlemen ; 
while  to  the  north,  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  are 
perpetually  moring  about,  are  persons  who  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  any  good  society,  and  have  very 
little  idea  of  good  breeding.  Again — it  may  be  admit- 
tedf  that  our  steamboats  are  generally  less  crowded,  and 
there  is  consequently  lesa  inducement  to  be  guilty  of 
that  indelicacy,  which  is  so  oflen  seen  in  a  northern 
boaL  Do  these  facts  explain  the  cause  of  the  difference 
abore  alluded  to?  They  do  not  For  we  find  to  the 
aouth,  that  a  theatre,  or  a  place  for  the  delivery  of  a 
public  speed),  may  be  filled  by  citizens,  without  any 
distinction  of  persons;  and  yet  respectable  females 
coming  to  a  place  thus  crowded,  would  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  would  be  shown  towards  them 
at  the  north  under  similar  circumstances.  There  must 
be  some  other  cause  for  the  difference ;  and  slavery  is 
in  a  great  degree  that  cause.  To  the  north,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  the  absence  of  slavery,  many  females,  even 
in  respected  ranks  of  life,  perform  duties  which  here 
would  devolve  upon  our  slaves.  Nor  do  the  duties  which 
they  perform  consist  merely  of  unseen  employments 
within  doors.  A  yery  large  proportion  of  the  sex  engage 
in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling,  and  travef  about 
Qoattcnded.  Thus  embarking  in  what  with  us  would  be 
regarded  as  the  proper  offices  of  men,  the  consequence 
is  that  they  are  treated  with  not  more  respect  than  is 
shown  towards  men.  This  remark  is  applicable,  as  be- 
fore stated,  to  a  large  proportion — to  so  large  a  propor- 
tion, that  the  general  rule  of  deference  towards  the  sex, 
which  prerails  to  the  south — can  scarcely  be  said  to 
prerail,  in  the  northern  states ;  but  those  by  whom,  and 
to  whom  that  deference  is  there  shown,  are  rather  to 


be  regarded  as  exceptions.  A  gentleman  to  the  nortli, 
will  treat  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  lady,  with  cour- 
tesy and  respect.  To  the  south,  this  previous  informa- 
tion, is  not  so  indispensable.  We  act  upon  a  general 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  sex.  A  female  witli  us,  is 
treated  with  courtesy  and  respect,  unless  somolhing  be 
known  as  to  her  character,  or  be  apparent  in  her  con- 
duct, which  justifies  the  conclusion  that  she  is  not  en- 
titled to  be  so  treated.  C. 

From  the  Frederickeburg  Arena. 
liBTTKRS  FROM  NEIV  ENGIiAND^NO.  !• 

BT  ▲  VIRGINIAN. 

M)rthamptonf  Mass,  JtUy  24,  1S34. 

And  you  will  positively  "excommunicate''  me  if  1 
do  not  send  you  "  some  first  impressions^*  of  Yankee- 
land  ?  Have  at  you  then ;  though,  really,  my  time  has 
been  so  filled  with  seeing  and  hearing,  that  hardly  a 
scrap  remains  to  write  down  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
curious  or  striking  things  that  meet  my  eyes  and  ears. 

Unusual  opportunity  has  been  afforded  me  for  seeing 
various  lights  and  shades  of  Yankee  character.  In  stage 
and  steamboat,  in  jersey  wagon  and  on  foot,  on  high- 
ways and  by-ways,  in  farm  houses  and  city  palaces,  I 
have  seen  and  chatted  with  all  sorts  of  people,  from  the 
♦  ♦  ♦  of  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  down  to  the  tavern  porter 
and  the  country  laborer.  Five  days  I  have  spent  in  a 
pedestrian  stroll,  calling  oflen  at  the  country  houses  to 
get  a  draught  of  water,  rest  myself,  and  talk  with  the 
farmer  or  his  wife.  These  gossipings,  you  may  well 
suppose  commonly  produced  amusement  and  fr/quently 
solid  information,  at  least  solid  materials  for  refiection ; 
and,  considering  that  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  three 
weeks  since  my  entry  into  New  England,  methinks  I 
have  a  pretty  exact  measure  of  Jonathan's  fooL  Yet 
for  all  tliis  preface,  do  not  expect  any  very  astounding 
revelations.  From  the  thousand  incidents  that,  unitedly, 
make  my  tour  extremely  interesting  to  myself,  it  is  not 
certain  that  any  one,  or  any  dozen  can  be  selected, 
which  will  materially  interest  another  person. 

In  the  visible  face  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
the  features  which,  by  their  novelty  or  beauty,  most 
strike  a  Virginian  eye,  are  the  small  farms,  usually  of 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  acres;  the  small  fields  in  pro- 
portion, there  being  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  in  one 
farm ;  the  stone  fences,  rendered  necessary  and  nume- 
rous in  memy  places  by  scarcity  of  timber,  and  by  the 
troublesome  superabundance  of  stone ;  the  universality 
of  Afly  crops,  on  hills  as  well  ^  in  meadows;  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  wheat,  (the  only  grains  generally  cul- 
tivated being  com,  rye  and  oats,)  the  clustering  of  habi- 
tations together  in  villages,  instead  of  having  them  dis- 
persed at  intervals  of  a  mile  over  the  country ;  the 
white  painted  village  churches,  all  with  stately  spires, 
visible  for  miles  around,  having  gilt  vanes,  and  clocks 
of  hands  so  large  and  stroke  so  loud,  that  I  have  re- 
peotedly  seen  and  heard  the  hour  half  a  mile  oflf. — 
The  country  is  more  hilly,  or  rollings  as  our  farmers 
would  say,  than  the  lower  half  of  Virginia;  and  tlie 
hills  have,  generally,  a  smaller  base  and  a  more  grace- 
fully swelling,  dome-like  top,  than  our  hills.  These 
rotundities,  with  their  concomitant  hollows,  traversed 
by  numberless  stone  fences,  with  here  and  there  patdics 
of  woodland  and  detached  white  farm  houses,  half  im- 
bosomed  in  ehns  and  finit  trees ;  while,  perhaps,  two 
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or  three  villages,  with  steeples  piercing  the  sky,  are  at 
once  within  the  view,  exhibit  everywhere  landscapes 
of  a  beauty  unknown  to  eastern,  or  indeed,  to  western 
Virginia.  Here  is  not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  abject,  squalid  poverty,  that  our  state  pre- 
sents. I  have  not  seen  a  log  house  in  New  England ; 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  ordinary  farm  houses  are  painted. 
Brick  and  stone  buildings  are  not  common,  except  in  the 
cities.  This  village,  the  most  lovely  to  liie  eye  in  all 
the  north,  and  Worcester,  (take  care  to  call  it  Woostcr) 
having  respectively,  3000  and  4  or  5000  inhabitants, 
contain,  both  togcUier,  hardly  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  brick  and  stone  houses. 

But  the  morale  of  New  England,  the  character  of  her 
people,  their  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  upon  some  im- 
portant subjects,  their  social  and  political  institutions, 
regulations,  and  usages,  have  interested  me  far  more 
than  her  physical  lineaments. 

Would  that  time  and  space  were  mine  to  explain  the 
road,  pauper,  and  school  systems  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  (They  and  Rhode  Island  are  the  only 
states  of  New  England  which  I  have  visited.)  But  that 
would  require  too  much  detail.  Their  felicitous  organi- 
zation may  be  inferred  from  their  effects. 

The  common  roads  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  ridged  up, 
turnpike  fashion,  and  fully  as  good  as  our  turnpikes.   I 

do  not  mean  such  as  a  certain  one  not  far  from , 

which  the  traveller  knows  to  be  a  turnpike  only  by  the 
tolls  and  the  jolts,  but  those  in  the  valley,  and  near 
Richmond. 

TheJc  is  probably  not  a  beggar  by  trade  (except  so- 
licitors for  pious  charities  and  subscriptions)  in  New 
England.  The  needy  are  sent  to  a  poor  house,  having 
a  farm  attached  to  it,  on  which  they  work  for  the  parish, 
or  are  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  for  their  maintenance,  as 
the  people  of  each  township  choose.  In  different  town- 
ships (or  towns,  as  the  provincial  dialect  hath  it,)  the 
number  of  paupers  greatly  varies.  I  have  been  told  of 
five,  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty,  or  more,  upon  the 
list;  and,  as  tliere  are  many  "towns"  in  a  county,  per- 
haps the  number  of  such  pensioners  here,  equals  ours. 
But  mark !  the  expense  here  is  next  to  nothing — some- 
times absolutely  nothing :  nay,  some  "  towns*'  actually 
derive  a  revenue  from  the  labors  of  their  parish  poor. 
Salem  has  thus  gained  several  thousand  dollars  in  a 
year.  All  who  are  able  render  a  fair  equivalent,  some- 
times more,  for  the  relief  they  receive. 

Every  person  in  this  state,  above  four  years  of  age, 
is  entitled  to  instruction,  at  the  charge  of  the  "  town," 
in  the  useful  conunon  branches  of  knowledge ;  and  a 
man  or  woman  who  cannot  read,  is  here  a  prodigy. — 
Nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  the  whole  population  take,  or 
read  newspapers.  (In  Virginia  not  more  than  half  the 
white  population  does  so.)  Here  seems  to  be  not  a  fourth 
of  the  tippling  that  we  have ;  gambling  is  even  far  more 
rare :  there  is  not  a  race  course  in  New  England ;  and, 
considering  the  density  of  the  population,  (eighty  to  the 
square  mile,  ours  is  only  nineteen,)  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  fourth  so  much  vice  and  crime  as  witli  us.  In 
moral  science,  and  not  least  in  that  branch  of  it  which 
investigates  the  texture  of  a  people's  character,  it  is 
hard  to  ascertain  causes  and  effects  with  precision. — 
What  was  effect,  by  a  sort  of  reaction  frequently  be- 
comes catue;  they  gi^e  each  other  reciprocal  impulses, 
like  the  mutual  aid  of  pcu-ent  and  offspring;  sometimes 


various  causes  mingle  their  operations,  m  unseen,  per- 
haps invisible  degrees, — and  there  is  no  laboratory,  no 
apparatus  for  resolving  the  inscrutable  compound  into 
its  elements.  The  moral  chemist  should,  therefore,  diffi- 
dently ascribe  the  order,  industry,  sobriety,  thriftiness, 
and  intelligence,  which  characterise  these  people,  to  any 
one  cause,  or  to  any  set  of  causes.  But  general  consent, 
and  the  reason  of  the  case,  leave  little  doubt  that  much, 
if  not  most  of  these  virtues,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
system  of  common  schools.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned 
if,  in  producing  social  good,  the  school  system  has  not 
in  these  states  a  co-efficUrU,  of  equal  or  superior  influ- 
ence. The  road  and  poor  systems — nay,  the  school 
system  itself,  it  seems  to  me,  owe  nearly  all  their  virtues 

to  the  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

Ekich  county  is  subdivided  into  districts,  of  no  uni- 
form shape  or  size,  though  usually  four,  five,  or  six 
miles  long  and  broad.  By  an  impropriety,  too  fast 
rooted  ever  to  be  eradicated,  these  are  called  towns; 
which  word  is  never  understood  here  in  its  Elnglish 
sense,  as  opposed  to  country,  and  meaning  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  but  always  as  signif)ring  one  of  the 
districts  I  have  mentioned.  Protesting  against  its  law- 
fulness, I  shall  yet  use  it  now  in  the  New  England  sense. 
Elach  town  is  a  sort  of  repubUc  Its  people,  in  full  town 
meeting,  elect  a  representative,  or  representatives,  in 
the  legislature,  selectmen,  (nearly  equivalent  to  conunon- 
council-men)  assessor,  and  collector;  decide  how  the 
poor  shall  be  kept,  schools  organized,  or  roads  altered 
or  repaired,  and  what  amount  shall  be  raised  by  taxes 
for  these  and  other  purposes.  A  town  meeting  is  held 
stated ly»  in  the  spring,  for  elections;  and  two  or  three 
others,  whenever  ten  voters  request  it  of  the  selectmen, 
in  writing.  At  deliberative  meetings,  a  chairman  (here 
called  "  Moderator,")  is  chosen  by  the  assembly ;  great 
decorum  prevails,  and  earnest  debates  arise.  The  town, 
as  a  corporate  person,  is  liable  for  any  damage  sustained 
through  neglect  to  keep  a  road  in  repair ;  and  damages 
have  frequently  been  recovered.  It  is  obliged  by  law, 
to  support  schools  enough  to  educate  all  its  children  in 
the  manner  prescribed.  It  is  bound  to  maintain  its  own 
poor.  And  the  near  interest,  the  direct  agency  whidi 
every  citizen  has  in  the  performance  of  these  duties, 
cause  them  to  be  attended  to  with  an  exactness  and  an 
efficacy  which  a  government  less  local,  never  would  at- 
tain. This  is  the  very  system  which  it  was  the  leading 
wish  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  hfe  to  see  established  in  Vir- 
ginia.* No  one  can  see  its  admirable  effects  without 
owning  that  wish  to  have  been  one  of  the  wisest  which 
his  wise  and  patriotic  mind  ever  cherished.  Such  an 
organization  is  not  only  a  nursery  of  statesmen, — it 
diffuses  among  the  multitude  habits  of  reflection  and 
of  action  about  public  affairs, — makes  them  feel  often 
and  sensibly,  the  dignity  of  self-government, — and  fits 
them  better  and  better  for  the  exalted  task.  It  is,  mo- 
rally, what  a  xoell  disciplined  militia  would  bo  physi- 
cally. Not  the  wretched  militia  that,  by  our  own  dis- 
graceful neglect,  has  now  become  our  own  scorn,  bat 
that  which  our  forefathers  recommended  to  us  as  a  main 
"bulwark  of  our  liberties,'*  and  "  the  best  defence  of  a 
free  state." 

JlU  the  direct  taxes  in  this  stale  are  laid  hy  the  towns. 
The  state  government  is  maintained  entirely  by  the 


*  See  blB  letters  to  Kerchoval,  in  UJO. 
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ioterest  on  some  accumulated  funds,  and  by  a  tax  of  half 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  capital  of  the  state  banks.  By 
tbe  by,  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  of  these  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, haying  a  capital  altogether,  as  is  computed, 
of  about  thirty  millions !  And  this  for  a  state  of  7,800 
square  miles,  and  640,000  people.  Verily  **incedU  per 
igues  tiqrpontos  eineri  doloso:^*  or,  in  EInglish,  "she  sits 
upon  a  mine  of  gunpowder."  Perhaps  sailing  through 
the  air  in  a  car  buoyed  by  bubbles,  might  be  as  apt  an 
Ulustratioa. 

The  eommon  schools  (so  those  supported  by  taxation 
are  called)  are  not  the  only  ones,  for  even  elementary 
instnictioD.  Many  wealthy  persons,  unfortunately  for 
the  public  weal,  prefer  sending  their  children  to  teachers 
of  their  own  employing :  and  thus  numerous  private 
scfaoob  of  rarious  grades,  and  some  of  these  of  great 
merit,  are  planted  over  the  state.  Unforhmatdy  I  say, 
because  such  persons  are  often  those  whose  nUeretted 
ooontenance  and  supervision  are  most  essential  to  the 
good  management  of  the  eommon  schools, — ^which,  de- 
prived of  them,  lose  half  their  usefulness.  Female  edu- 
cation is  well  attended  to.  Good  schools  for  females, 
(reputedly  so,  I  have  not  entered  one  of  them)  seem 
much  more  numerous  than  with  us,  allowing  duly  for 
population.  And  a  judgment  of  the  trees  by  their  fruits, 
would  confirm  that  belief;  for  in  my  casual  and  diver- 
sified intercourse,  I  have  met,  I  think,  with  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  well  taught  women  than  would  occur  in  a 
similar  range  througli  our  own  society.  Yet  such  a 
eomparison  is  very  fallacious,  and  perhaps  not  worth 
■uddng.  Of  one  thing  I  am  satisfied,  by  personal  ob- 
servatioa;  that  the  additional  work  rendered  necessary 
to  ladies  in  New  England,  by  the  imperfect  and  unser- 
▼ant-like  "  help"  which  they  hire,  is  not  at  all  incom^ 
patible  with  refined  delicacy  of  mind,  manners,  and 
person.  That  it  i»  so,  however,  is  a  leading  argument 
with  some  of  our  philosophers  for  slavery.  If  memory 
served  me,  I  would  quote  for  their  benefit,  a  caustic 
passage  from  the  "  Three  Wise  Men  of  Gotham,"  to 
the  e&ct  that  "a  gtnuine  phiiosopher  lb  never  at  a  loss 
iarfaeU  to  support  any  theory,  however  absurd  or  ridi- 
colous.  Having  constructed  that  according  to  the  most 
approved  principles,  and  upon  the  most  ingenious  plan, 
he  goes  to  work,  and  either  makes  all  the  facts  needful 
to  uphold  it,  or  distorts  acliial  ^ts  to  suit  his  purpose." 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet  with  some  ad- 
miraUe  female  minds  in  New  England.  Since  the  spells 
of  romance  were  shaken  from  me,  1  have  never  hoped 
to  see  more  happily  exemplified,  that  trait  of  a  capital 
heroine  of  our  fiivorite  Miss  Edgoworth :  "  you  could 
disoorer  that  the  stream  of  literature  had  passed  over 
her  mind,  only  by  the  verdure  and  fertility  you  saw 
there.**  (I  mar  the  quotation,  doubtless,  but  Uiat  is  its 
substance.)  No  pedantic  harping  upon  books,  and 
authors,  and  sciences ;  some  cross-examination  would 
be  requisite,  to  find  out  that  she  knew  their  names. 
But  let  a  subject  be  tabled,  calling  for  ideas,  or  for  exer- 
tions of  intellect,  to  which  a  conversancy  with  books, 
authors  and  sciences  was  indispensable — and  you  might 
see  that  she  knew  them  well.  Then  too  she  knew 
much  that  they — but  for  fear  you  should  think  I  am 
about  to  fall  in  love,  (which  however  is  impossible,)  I 
will  suppress  the  rest  of  my  encomium. 

MoUtion,  if  not  dead  here,  is  in  a  state  too  despe- 
rately feeble  to  give  us  an  hour's  uneasiness.    Of  the 


many  intelligent  men  with  whom  1  have  conversed  on 
this  subject  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, there'is  but  a  single  one  who  does  not  reprobate 
the  views  of  Messrs.  Tappan,  Cox,  Grarrison  and  Co.  as 
suggestions  of  the  wildest,  most  pernicious  fanaticism. 
Tappan  has  two  brothers  in  Boston,  botli  ardent  colo- 
nizationists,  and  decidedly  opposed  to  his  mad  notions. 
Not  only  do  the  persons  I  have  talked  with,  themselves 
reprobate  interference  with  that  painfully  delicate  and 
peculiar  concern  of  the  south :  tliey  testify  to  the  al- 
most entire  unanimity  of  their  acquaintance,  in  the 
same  sentiment.  And  such  multiplied  and  decisive 
proofs  have  I,  of  the  sound  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
thot  subject,  as  leave  me  not  a  doubt,  ih^t  nine-tenths 
of  the  votes,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  intellect 
of  the  country,  are  for  Idting  tur wholly  alone.  You  have 
little  idea  of  the  contempt  in  which  Garrison,  and  his 
will-o*-the-wisp,  the  Liheraior^  are  held  here.  I  have 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  "miserable  fanatic,**  and  "  a 
contemptible  poor  creature,*'  in  companies  so  numerous 
and  mixed,  as  to  demonstrate — none  gainsaying  it — that 
the  speakers  but  expressed  the  public  thought  "  There 
is  in  this,  as  in  other  communities,''  said  a  Cambridge 
Professor  to  me,  "  always  afloat  a  certain  quantity  of 
moral  vfrttf,  or  noxious  gas,  ever  and  anon  imbodying 
itself  in  some  such  form  as  tliis,  of  abolitionism.  Not 
long  ago,  it  was  anti-masonry.  In  two  years,  aboli- 
tionism will  be  as  prostrate  as  anti-masonry  is  now. 
It  may,  meanwhile,  spread  fast  and  boldly:  it  may 
create  disturbances  and  alarms :  it  may  prevail  so  far, 
in  some  districts,  as  to  have  representatives  in  Congress, 
who  will  tliere  bring  forward  some  scheme  of  emanci- 
pation :  but  triumph  finally,  or  even  extensively,  in  the 
north,  U  never  can.^^  And  all  that  I  saw,  or  heard,  con- 
vinced mc  that  Mr.  G******  was  not  widely  mistaken. 
At  Worcester,  last  year,  an  apostle  of  abolition  from 
**  some  where  away  down  east,"  delivered  a  lecture,  in 
the  Baptist  Church,  against  slavery ;  depicting  its 
wrongs  and  evils,  and  insisting  upon  its  extirpation. 
He  was  heard  patiently ;  but  when  ho  closed,  the  pas- 
tor of  the  church  arose,  and,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  nu- 
merous audience,  completely  answered  every  argument; 
vindicated  the  southern  slaveholders  from  all  wilful  in- 
justice in  being  such ;  shewed  the  impracticability  of 
any  but  the  most  cautiously  gradual  emancipation,  and 
the  madness  of  attempting  even  that,  by  officious  inter- 
meddling from  the  non-slaveholding  states.  Our  apos- 
tle wanted  to  lecture  again  the  next  day  \  but  the  excite- 
ment against  his  doctrine  had  grown  so  strong,  that  he 
was  refused  a  further  hearing,and  admonished,  by  some 
of  the  leading  citizens,  that  if  he  remained  longer,  he  was 
in  danger  of  tar  and  feathers.  Among  the  warmest  of 
his  reprobators,  were  the  late  and  the  present  govern- 
ors; both  residing  there.  He  wisely  decamped  j  and 
has  had  no  successor  in  Worcester,  The  manner  in  which 
the  New  York  riots  have  been  spoken  of  in  New  Eng- 
land, strikingly  shews  the  bad  odor  of  abolition  here* 
Instead  of  the  leaning  towai-ds  tliat  side,  which  I  fear- 
ed would  result  from  sympathy  and  indignation  at  its 
being  made  the  object  of  a  mob's  fury,  the  abolitionists 
seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  majority  as  most  chargea- 
ble themselves,  with  all  the  miscliicf  that  has  been  done. 
It  is  tlie  common  sentiment,  that  they  deserved  the 
treatment  they  received ;  and  the  censure  thrown  upon 
the  mob  is  very  j^eiU/e  romiiig  indeed.    I  find  almost 
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every  New  Englander  readily  assenting  to  the  posi- 
tions,— That  two  millions  of  slaves  could  never  be 
turned  loose  amongst  us  and  live,  while  we  lived :  that 
the  existence  of  the  two  castes  in  the  same  country,  in 
»  a  state  of  freedom  and  equality,  is  morally  impossible : 
that  emancipation,  without  removal,  therefore,  is  utter- 
ly chimerical :  that,  unjustifiable  as  slavery  is  in  the 
abstract,  rights  of  property  in  slaves  have  been  ac- 
quired, which,  sanctioned  as  they  are  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  by  a  claim  prior  and  paramount  to  the  consti- 
tution, cannot  be  violated  without  an  outrage,  destruct- 
ive at  once  of  our  social  compact:  that,  let  slavery  be 
ever  so  wrong,  abolition  ever  so  just  and  easy,  it  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  us  alone;  and  as  to  which,  we 
are  so  sensitively  jealous  of  extraneous  interposition, 
that  every  agitation  of  the  subject  in  other  states  is 
calculated  to  weaken  our  attachment  to  them,  and  bind 
faster  the  chains  of  slavery. 

In  a  word,  the  south  may  be  assured,  that  on  this 
point,  New  England  is  sound :  at  least  the  three  states 
wliich  I  have  visited.  Colonization  is  popular  here — 
with  those,  I  mean,  who  know  or  reflect  at  all  about  it. 
The  majority  (like  the  majority  with  us,)  are  without 
either  knoyirledge  or  thought  on  the  subject.  The  abo- 
litionists find  fault  with  colonization,  because,  say  they, 
its  aim  is  to  postpone  or  prevent  emancipation.  Our 
southern  Uluminati  oppose  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  fa- 
vors emancipation !  Do  not  these  inconsistent  objections 
neutralize  each  other,  like  oY>posite  quantities  in  Alge- 
bra, or  opposite  simples  in  Chemistry  ? 


We  extract  the  subjoined  article  from  the  Jforfolk 
Beacon,  believing  that  it  will  be  both  new  and  interest- 
ing to  most  of  our  readers.  That  paper  has  recently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  a 
gentleman  of  fine  education  and  literary  taste ;  and  as 
he  has  declared  himself  a  neutral  in  politics,  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  that  the  Beacon  will  be  frequently  rich 
in  other  matter  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The 
eulogy  upon  Willis,  or  rather  his  vindication  from  those 
ill  natured  aspersions,  which  are  always  cast  upon  as- 
piring genius, — is  honorable  to  the  feelings  of  early 
friendship  which  dictated  it.  We  have  suppressed  one 
or  two  passages  near  the  commencement  of  the  article, 
having  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Grigsby  would  not 
have  written  them  if  the  circumstance  to  which  he  al- 
ludes had  been  better  understood.  That  Willis  is  a 
man  of  genius  and  an  admirable  writer  both  in  prose 
ajfid  verse,  will  not  be  questioned  we  think  by  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  his  pro- 
ductions. There  are  some  it  is  true,  who  affect  a  sneer 
at  his  pretensions, — and  there  are  others  doubtless,  who 
without  affectation,  do  not  admire  him.  The  world  is 
infinitely  diversified ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  which  di- 
versity is  more  strongly  exemplified,  than  in  matters  of 
taste.  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Pope,  Byron, — nay,  almost 
all  the  illustrious  votaries  of  the  n ink,  have  occasionally 
had  their  revilers, — and  it  would  perhaps  be  rather  an 
unfavorable  indication  for  any  writer,  that  his  works 
had  never  been  censured  or  criticised.  The  unfavora- 
ble opinions  formed  of  Willis's  reputation,  as  deduced 
from  his  habitual  idleness  at  college — his  repugnance  to 
mathematical  studies — or  his  eccentricities  either  in  dress 
or  behaviour — aeem  to  us  to  rest  upon  very  unphilo- 


sophical  grounds.  What  if  the  merits  of  the  immortal 
bard  of  Avon,  were  to  be  tested  by  his  diligence  in  the 
early  acquisition  of  knowledge!  Even  Lord  Byron  was 
not  remarkable  either  for  industry  or  attainments  whilst 
at  school.  As  to  the  mathematics,— we  dare  say  that 
the  more  bigoted  disciples  of  Euclid  and  Button,  would 
deem  it  evidence  of  bad  taste,  not  to  be  inspired  by  the 
beauties  and  mysteries  of  the  triangle  and  cone ; — but 
what  would  they  think  of  the  learned  and  eloquent  Gib- 
bon, of  whom  it  is  said  that  so  great  was  his  disgust  or 
inaptitude  for  their  favorite  science,  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  brought  to  comprehend  or  demonstrate  the 
three  first  propositions  in  Euclid.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  an  ethereal  quality  in  genius,  which  disdains  to  be 
trammelled  by  the  rules  and  systems  of  human  inven- 
tion. That  it  is  so,  is  perhaps  unfortunate, — yet  the 
fact  itself  cannot  be  controverted.  We  commend  Mr. 
Grigsby's  article  to  our  readers,  not  only  because  it  is 
well  written,  but  because  also  it  is  the  testimony  of  a 
fellow  student  in  favor  of  a  writer  who,  whatever  be 
his  merits  or  demerits,  has  acquired  acknowledged  dis- 
tinction in  the  literary  worid. 

"  Few  men  of  his  age  have  passed  through  so  fiery  an 
ordeal,  and  come  out  of  the  fiame  with  greater  purity, 
than  N.  P.  Willis.  It  is  indeed  without  a  parallel  in 
literature,  that  a  young  man  of  unblemished  virtue,  of 
accomplished  genius,  and  of  a  good  heart,  should  be 
sought  out  and  hunted  down  with  such  an  implacable 
spirit  of  vengeance.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
"To  those  who  knew  Willis  in  his  early  days,  it  was 
evident  that  he  would  become,  what  Edmund  Burke 
said  of  Townshend,  "a  first  rate  figure  in  the  country." 
The  first  notice  that  the  public  had  of  his  budding  ge- 
nius was  a  Uttle  poem  in  six  verses,  the  two  first  lines 
of  the  first  verse  being 

The  leaf  floats  by  upon  the  stream 
Unheeded  In  its  sUent  way. 

We  cannot  recal  the  whole  stanza ;  but  our  fiiir  rea- 
ders may  remember  that  their  albums  contained  some 
time  since,  a  beautiful  vignette  representing  a  lady  rest- 
ing in  her  bower  listening  to  the  notes  of  a  pretty  song- 
ster perched  above  her.  This  engraving  was  taken 
from  these  lines  in  this  poem : 

The  bird  that  sings  in  lady*s  bower. 
To-morrow  will  she  think  of  him? 

"This  little  poem  gained  the  prize  awarded  by  the 
Mirror,  but  what  the  prize  was,  we  really  forget.  We 
have  not  looked  over  this  poem  since  the  morning  we 
first  read  it,  near  ten  years  since ;  and,  with  a  little  e^ 
fort,  we  think  we  could  recal  it  It  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  a  very  pretty  production. 

"  Some  of  our  readers,  who  are  not  wont  to  frown  at 
the  lighter  eflforts  of  literature,  may  remember  some  po- 
ems under  the  signature  of  Roy,  which  were  republish- 
ed in  every  paper  in  the  United  States,  and  occasional- 
ly, it  is  said,  in  the  British  periodicals.  Those  were 
from  the  pen  of  Willis. 

"Every  one  who  has  a  soul  for  poetry  has  read  the 
scripture  sketches.  Hagar — Absalom — the  sacrifice  of 
Abraham — 2^pthah's  Daughter,  arc  all  the  productions 
of  a  rich  imagination.  They  have  their  faults,  we  al- 
low, and  so  has  another  piece  which  he  has  called  "bet- 
ter moments,"  and  so  with  many  others;  but  we  will 
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Uke  either  and  all  of  these,  and  will  plead  the  splendor 
of  his  genius  before  any  tribunal  of  taste  under  heaven. 
Willis's  poems  have  passed  through  several  ed  itions.  He 
also  pronounced  a  fine  poem  before  Brown  University. 
But  the  fame  of  Willis,  however  proudly  it  may  rest  on 
his  poetry,  is  still  more  widely  diffused  by  his  prose. 

"It  was  a  cold  morning  in  the  winter  of  1824-5,  before 
stinrise,  in  a  division  room  of  Yale  College,  that  Willis 
gave  the  first  sample  of  that  mellifluous  prose  which 
has  since  attracted  such  general  admiration.  He  was 
then  commencing  his  sophomore  year ;  and  the  student, 
who  had  tried  a  freshman  hand  on  the  translations  from 
the  classics,  was  now  called  to  essay  an  original  com- 
position. We  were  class-mates,  but  were  not  in  the 
same  division.  It  was  not  our  good  fortune,  therefore, 
to  hear  his  first  composition ;  but  we  never  can  forget 
the  merriment  which  it  produced  in  college.  If  we 
mistake  not,  the  theme  of  his  first  essay  was  the  dilem- 
ma of  an  old  roan  who  had  lost  his  wife ;  and  was  in  sad 
perplexity  about  the  plant  which  he  ought  to  place  at 
the  head  of  her  grave.  One  suggested  that  an  oak  sap- 
ling was  best ;  but  the  old  man  contended  that  it  would 
not  in  its  infiincy  protect  the  grave  from  the  sun  and 
rain ;  and  when  it  grew  up,  it  would  produce  no  good 
fruit,  and  would,  moreover,  with  its  spreading  branches, 
tM  Uu  shingles  of  his  house.  Plant  after  plant,  and  tree 
after  tree,  were  mentioned,  the  merits  of  which  Willis 
scanned  with  great  felicity  of  thought  and  language. 
At  last,  after  a  due  reflection  on  the  useful  and  the  be- 
coming, the  old  man  resolved  to  plant  a  cabbage  on  the 
grave  of  his  wife.  The  cold  blooded  critic,  who  de- 
lighu  to  fasten  his  fangs  on  rising  merit,  may  pronounce 
the  theme  a  very  unfit  subject  for  merriment ;  but  fel- 
lows of  eighteen  are  no  philosophers ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  any  composition  read  within  the  walls  of  old 
Tale,  ever  produced  such  a  happy  effect  as  the  one  we 
hare  just  noticed. 

**It  has  been  urged  against  Willis  that  he  spent  his 
time  idly  at  College,  and  was  totally  unversed  in  those 
studies  which  are  supposed  to  test  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity the  powers  of  the  understanding.  If  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  be  that  he  is  not  a  profound  mathematician, 
we  readily  admit  the  charge ;  and  declare  that  we  would 
confide  as  little  in  his  judgment,  as  we  would  in  that  of 
Moore,  Rogers  or  Campbell,  in  case  either  or  all  united 
diould  attempt  a  new  edition  of  the  Principia,  or  a  full 
translation  of  La  Place — but  as  we  never  heard  of  any 
such  intention,  we  must  in  candor  believe  that  the  objec- 
tion has  some  other  meaning.  If  it  were  to  appear,  how- 
ever, that  he  is  not  well  versed  in  mathematics,  we  are 
willing  to  assign  him  any  punishment  which  any  one  will 
declare  that  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  has  failed  to  plunge 
head  and  ears  into  the  mathematics,  ought  to  receive. 

"At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  declare  that  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  pursued  at  Yale  College,  is  the  most 
defective  the  wit  of  man  ever  devised.  We  mean,  of 
oourse,  the  tutorial  system.  A  few  raw  lads,  who  have 
passed  through  the  collegiate  year,  and  rusticated  for  a 
twelvemonth  afterward,  are  called  to  preside  in  the  di- 
vision rooms,  and  to  perform  all  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  education.  These  gentlemen,  if  they  went  forth- 
with to  supply  their  great  and  glaring  defects,  and  to 
f{iialify  themselves  to  perform  their  delicate  and  hon- 
orable duties  with  credit  to  themselves  and  honor  to 
the  university,  wouki  command  our  respect;  but  no 
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sooner  do  they  accumulate  a  sum  of  money,  than  they 
bid  farewell  to  the  cause  of  education.  And  herein  rests 
our  chief  objection ;  which  is  not  that  the  tutors  are 
young  but  that  they  are  utterly  insensible  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  of*  their  office,  which  we  deem  the  most 
honorable  on  earth ;  and  merely  consider  teaching  as 
the  drudgery  to  which  they  must  submit,  to  obtain  mo- 
ney enough  for  their  advsmcement  in  their  various 
modes  of  life.  In  this  aspect  the  whole  system  is  faulty, 
and  requires  thorough  amendment.  We  said  that  we 
did  not  object  to  the  youth  of  the  tutors — we  rather 
deem  it  an  advantage,  when  teaching  is  to  be  the  great 
object  and  end  of  pursuit.  We  think  that  superannua- 
ted generals  and  professors  rank  in  one  and  the  same 
degree.  The  mind,  after  a  certain  time,  clings  to  its  an- 
cient convictions,  and  shrinks  from  the  field  of  experi- 
ment. And  as  the  splendid  example  of  Napoleon  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  the  subject  of  old  gen- 
erals ;  so  ought  the  example  of  Bichat,  the  younger 
Gregory  and  the  lamented  Fisher,  to  produce  a  similar 
result  on  the  subject  of  old  professors.  The  spring-time 
of  life  is  illumined  by  a  warmer  sun  than  ever  lights  up 
the  breast  of  the  old  man.  Youth  is  the  time  of  pure 
aspirations,  of  lofty  daring  and  successful  achievement 
The  heart  yet  untouched  with  tlie  sickening  lusts  and 
cankering  cares  of  the  world ;  alive  to  the  finest  impulses 
of  our  nature,  and  glowing  with  the  desire  of  immortality, 
is  a  noble  thing ;  and  we  verily  believe  that  sucli  a  heart 
is  rarely  to  be  found  unless  in  the  bosom  of  youth. 

"  We  have  blamed  freely  the  tutorial  system  of  Yale 
College ;  but  we  have  given  the  dark  side  only.  There 
are  advantages  accruing  from  the  system ;  but  they  are, 
in  our  opinion,  utterly  inadequate  to  counterbalance  its 
great  and  ruinous  defects. 

"While  however,  we  freely  denounce  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem of  Yale  College,  we  would  not  be  unjust  to  the  able 
men  who  preside  in  the  institution.  For  Doctor  Day, 
Mr.  Kingsley,  Mr.  Goodrich  and  Mr.  Olmstead,  we  en- 
tertain the  highest  respect  j  and  believe  them  to  be  ripe 
scholars ;  but  we  know  the  influence  of  ancient  habit, 
and  that  miserable  system  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  en- 
tire machinery  of  the  institution,  that  we  have  barely  a 
hope  of  seeing  it  amended  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. Could  Willis  have  found  such  a  tutor  as  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson has  represented  Mr.  Small  to  have  been — one 
whose  learning  inspired  respect,  and  whose  parental 
kindness  melted  the  heart  of  the  obdurate,  and  won 
back  the  wayward — we  should  not  have  heard  this  grave 
charge  against  him ;  as  it  weis,  while  his  classmates 
were  calculating  eclipses,  moral  and  mathematical,  he 
passed  with  ease  from  beside  them ;  and  assumed  an 
honorable  station  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 

"  But  to  Mr.  Willis  as  a  writer  of  prose.  And  one 
great  source  of  wonder  with  us  is  his  uncommon  ac- 
quaintance with  the  vocabulary  of  the  language.  He 
moves  over  the  spacious  field  with  the  ease  and  grace  of 
the  most  accomplished  scholar.  And  then  his  sentences 
flow  so  sweetly  on,  that  you  liken  them  to  some  limpid 
rivulet  from  the  hill  of  the  muses  flowing  around  and 
about  the  rich  landscape  before  you,  and  if  for  a  mo- 
ment concealed  from  the  eye,  it  is  only  to  burst  upon 
you  in  all  its  fbllness  and  beauty.  So  much  for  the  style 
of  Willis,  in  its  mechanical  sense.  But  there  is  something 
beyond  this ;  and  which  is  far  more  important.  It  is  the 
life  of  style.    And  here  is  the  particular  forte  of  Willis. 
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He  reverses  the  rule  of  the  logician ;  and  instead  of  ad- 
Tancing  from  general  to  particular,  he  paints  the  spe- 
cies with  the  minutest  care.  The  letter  which  we  gave 
yesterday  is  a  happy  specimen  of  the  philosophy  of 
his  style.  His  theme  is  a  voyage  on  the  Hudson  in 
the  summer  season,  when  all  arc  thron^ring  north- 
ward, and  to  this  miscellaneous  muhitude  he  seeks  to 
introduce  us.  He  selects  a  few  individuals,  and  finislius 
their  portraits  with  the  greatest  care  and  tlie  most  con- 
summate skill.  But  first  observe  the  connection  of  tlie 
trip.  Whoever  has  travelled  the  Hudson  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  will  at  once  reco^^nize  the  group  ofpasi.cn- 
gers  who  have  arrived  "jiiv«/  thirty  seconds  too  late;" 
and  the  striking  description  of  a  stcamlx)at  *'  built  for 
smooth  water,  long,  shallow  and  graceful,  of  the  exqui- 
site proportions  of  a  pleasure  yacht;  and  painted  as  bril- 
liantly and  fantastically  as  an  Indian  shell."  Then  we 
have  the  Kentuckian  to  the  life,  "sitting  on  three  chairs;" 
and  th«  Indian,  who  does  not  deign  to  show  the  sli^Hucst 
curiosity,  unless  in  eyeing  the  broad  chest  and  sinewy 
form  of  the  Kentuckian — detecting  with  characteristic 
skill  the  hanly  dweller  of  Kentucky  in  the  unnatural 
disguise  of  ruffled  shirt  and  fine  broadcloili  coat  "cut 
by  a  Missi.Nsippi  tailor'' — and  the  Alabaniian,  whom  the 
common  eye  would  confound  with  the  Kentuckian,  and 
who  is  a  different  species  altogether ;  and  next,  llie  sou- 
thern beauty  from  the  interior  of  Alabama,  "dressed  in 
singularly  bad  taste ;''  graceful  as  a  fawn,  but  untutored 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  dance.  In  fine,  the  whole  scene 
is  painted  before  us  almost  with  tlie  distinctness  of  actual 
life.  We  pass  over  the  great  excellence  of  this  sketch 
in  other  respects ;  but  we  are  sure  that  he  who  reads  the 
letter  will  long  retain  its  striking  passages  in  liis memory. 

"  It  will  be  asked  by  that  race  of  cynics  who  set  a  won- 
derful value  on  the  fabrics  of  their  own  manufacture, 
but  show  no  admiration  of  the  noble  structures  reared 
by  the  genius  of  others, — it  will  be  asked  by  such,  what 
good  can  such  producticms  accomplish  in  the  business  of 
life  ?  While  we  heartily  repeat  the  sentiment  first  ut- 
tered by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  afterwards  endorsed  by  Sir 
W^alter  Scott,  that  we  hate  a  cm  bono  man,  we  will  enter 
the  hsis  in  tlie  cause,  and  declare  that  they  produce  a 
right  and  proper  effect  on  the  general  mind.  Now  we 
have  shown  that  the  leading  excellence  of  the  writings 
of  Willis  consisted  in  minute  and  exceedingly  graphic 
sketches  of  the  natural  world  in  all  its  varied  aspect  of 
mountain,  ])lain,  and  river,  and  that  still  more  varied 
chart  of  instruction — Man.  His  pages  then  reflect 
like  some  beautiful  stream,  with  lights  and  shades,  all 
the  ridi  and  stirring  variety  of  nature.  And  who  will 
deny  that  nature  hath  not  a  voice  and  eloquence  that 
rightly  speak  to  the  bosoms  of  men  ?  And  herein  resteth 
the  power  of  Willis. 

"It  may  with  propriety  be  inquired,  if  Willis  could 
not  select  a  more  extended  field  of  fame  ?  We  believe 
that  he  might  select  a  theme  of  higher  bearing,  and  tlmt 
he  is  now  preparing  the  path  before  him.  His  present 
sketches  are  so  many  notes  from  which,  in  riper  years, 
he  will  strike  a  nobler  harmony.  We  know  that  he 
has  a  fine  ambition ;  an  ambition  that  looks  far  beyond 
the  pages  of  the  New  Monthly,  or  the  Mirror, — and 
which  stirreth  ^vithin  him  a  desire  of  a  great  and  proper 
poem,  which  "  men  will  not  willingly  let  die,**  and  wliich 
will  weave  his  humble  name  with  the  destinies  of  his 
country." 
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Washihotoh  and  napoubon. 

THE    CONTRAST. 

"Urroil  by  acurioeicy  common  lo  all  Mranfers,  raj<''a 

Lorkfrby  visut'<l  ihe  tomb  of  Bonaparte.  The  pp«»l  wherr  the 
tomb  i4aii(ls  im  only  across ihle  by  ticket.  It  was  raileJ  rouiiil  w  nh 
crcon  paiiii<%  anil  a  .«eiiiiiiel  Vralked  round  it  night  and  day  ut 
prevent  approach  within  the  railing." 

Behold  what  a  contrast  is  here ! 
Two  heroes  cone  down  to  decay — 
The  grave  of  the  one,  how  deserted  and  drear  I 
While  the  other  is  decked  in  its  marble  array 
And  a  sentinel  guards  it  by  night  and  by  day. 

Oh,  what  was  the  life  of  the  first. 

That  in  death  they  have  left  jiim  thus  lone? — 

Was  the  crown  of  the  Tyrant  his  thirst  ? 

And  mounting  in  blood  on  the  steps  of  a  throne — 

Had  he  murdered  his  thousands  to  aggrandize  one  7 

Of  grandeur  of  soul  was  there  none 

In  that  bosom,  transform'd  to  the  clod  ; 

The  end  of  its  government  done. 

To  abandon  the  lictor,  the  axe,  and  the  rod, 

When  it  look'd  f»n  its  nothingness — thought  of  its  G(h\  ? 

But  sec  what  a  far  different  scene  ! 
The  tomb  of  the  valiant  and  wise ! 
EncomjxissM  secure  by  its  paling  of  green. 
And  gleaminii;  in  white,  as  those  tropical  skies 
Beam  down  on  the  waste  where  Su  Helena  lies. 

Lo!  numbers  resort  to  that  spot, 

And  beauty  bows  too  at  the  shrine — 

Oh  virtue!  how  envied  thy  lot ! 

The  grave  r^nnnot  darken  thy  splendor  divine 

Nor  sully  thy  brightness,  but  adds  to  its  shine. 

Yet  Christian  ! — come  nearer  and  read. 

For  conjecture  hath  led  us  astray — 

Hast  thou  heard  of  one,  false  to  his  creed  ? 

Of  a  blood  lovin<j  tyrant — ferocious — whose  sway 

Was  supported  by  rapine,  while  earth  was  his  prey  ? 

*Tis  to  him  that  these  honors  are  paid, 

And  his  dust  must  be  guarded — from  whom  1 

Are  the  terrified  nations  afraid 

Lest  he  yet  should  arise  from  the  curse  of  his  doom. 

And  bursting  its  cerements,  escape  from  tlie  tomb? 

Ah  no !  he  lies  powerless  now  ! 

But  thousands  would  bear  him  afar: 

To  this  Jugsrernaut,  Ion?  did  they  bow, 

And  were  abjectly  cnish'd  by  the  wheels  of  hb  car. 

As  triumphant  he  rode  through  the  red  fields  of  war. 

Is  virtue  then,  nought  but  a  name? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  spot  we  have  passed — 

If  guilt  can  exult  in  its  shame. 

The  good  in  his  grave  may  be  silently  cast — 

Abandoned — ^unnoticed — the  scene  but  a  waste  ? 

Yes,  yes,  thou  art  dumb  with  amaze — 

'Tis  Washington  sluml>ers  below — 

Was  language  too  weak  for  his  praise? — 

Was  the  grief  so  profound,  that  it  bafBed  all  show, 

Or  the  feeling  too  deep  for  the  utt'rance  of  wo? 

Let  us  hope  tliat  it  was — ^let  us  trust 

That  we  honor  the  Friend  of  Mankind — 

That  tlie  Corsican  despot  in  dust, 

His  merited  meed  of  abhorrence  shall  find 

In  the  progress  of  truth  and  the  mardi  of  the  mind. 
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Tax  foUowing  interesting  communication  from  Peter 
A.  Browne,  Esq.  of  PhiJadelphia,  was  submitted  lost 
winter,  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  to  the  General 
Assembly.  It  was  printed  with  the  documents  accom- 
panying the  annua]  message,  and  bound  up  with  the 
legislatire  journals,  but  has  had  no  other  publicity.  It 
is  therefoire  «eie  to  nineteen-twentieths,  if  not  to  all 
,  af  our  readers.  We  confess  we  feel  somewhat  morti- 
fied, that  the  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  thrown  out 
by  an  intelligent  and  scientific  stranger,  should  have 
fiiiled  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  public  functiona- 
ries. We  are  not  without  hope,  however,  that  a  sub- 
ject of  such  vital  im}x>rtance  as  a  geological  survey  of 
the  state,  will  claim  the  earnest  and  speedy  considera- 
tinn  of  the  people,  as  welt  as  their  representatives.  It 
f  4  cioe  of  those  snbjects  upon  which  all  parties,  however 
divided  by  sectional  jealousies  or  other  adverse  views, 
ni-iy  meet  on  common  ground,  and  unite  in  harmonious 
artkm.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  commonwealth  which 
is  not  deeply  interested  in  the  development  of  its  mine- 
ral wealth — ^none  which  ought  not  to  lend  its  hearty 
sanction  to  a  scientific  survey  of  the  country  by  a  skil- 
ful geologist.  To  say  nothing  of  the  noble  example  of 
other  states— among  them  some  of  our  youngest  sis- 
ters^-our  interests  are  too  deeply  involved  in  the  pro- 
posed undertaking,  longer  to  defer  it.  Agriculture, — 
cvtmmerce, — the  arts, — are  alike  concerned  in  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  a  work  which  promises  to  each 
such  essential  benefits.  The  people  of  Virginia  have 
been  too  long  ignorant  and  unmindful  of  their  own 
vast  resources.  Who  would  have  dreamed  a  few  years 
since,  that  a  vein  of  precious  gold,  which,  for  two 
centunes,  had  escaped  observation,  actually  enriched 
our  soil?  Who  now  can  form  an  adequate  conception 
of  the  various  hidden  treasures  which  science  and  en- 
terprise may  bring  to  light.  Can  the  paltry  considera- 
tion of  a  few  thousand  dollars  expense,  outweigh  the 
magnificent  advantages  which  are  likely  to  result? 
Shall  the  present  generation  fold  its  arms  in  supineness, 
and  leave  every  thing  to  be  done  by  posterity  ?  We 
evnesdy  exhort  our  legislators  to  take  the  subject  into 
serious  consideration. 

Tbe  writer  of  the  subjoined  communication  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  mineral  springs  of  the  state, 
(which  might  in  themselves  be  made  a  source  of  bound- 
Irss  wealth,)  have  been  subjected  to  careful  analysis 
during  the  past  summer,  by  an  able  chemical  professor 
in  one  of  our  colleges.  It  is  understood  that  the  results 
of  hb  observation  will  in  due  time  be  laid  before  the 
pablie. 

PhOadelphia,  Sept.  30,  1833. 
So, — Although  I  have  not  the  honor  of  a  personal 
acqoaintance  with  you,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  making 
(be  pKsent  appeal  to  your  patriotism  and  wisdom,  not 
doubting  but  that  I  shall  find  in  the  great  and  growing 
interest  of  the  subject  to  the  country  at  large,  and  par- 
liaibrly  to  that  portion  of  the  Union  over  which  you 
preside  with  so  much  dignity  and  discretion,  a  sufficient 
ipolo^  for  occupjring  so  much  of  your  valuable  time, 
u  will  enable  you  to  give  the  present  communication  an 
allwitivc  penisaL 

I  have  recently  returned  from  a  geoiogieal  excursion 
to  Virginia.  I  entered  the  state  near  the  head  waters 
of  (be  Poumac,  passed  thence  to  Winchester,  followed 


the  course  of  that  fine  valley  to  the  Natural  bridge ;  re- 
tracmg  my  steps,  I  turned  westwardly  at  Staunton, 
crossed  the  mountain  at  Jennings's  gap,  and  visited  the 
justly  celebrated  medicinal  springs  in  that  region ;  re- 
turning, I  went  from  Staunton  through  Charlottesville 
to  Richmond,  and  down  the  James  to  its  mouth.  When 
this  tour  is  taken  in  connection  with  a  former  visit  to 
Wheeling,  it  will  be  conceded  that  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  state,  to  enable  me  to  form  a  rough  estimate  of  its 
geological  and  mineralogical  importance ;  and  I  do  as- 
sure you,  sir,  that  although  my  anMcipntions  were  far 
from  beinjr  meager,  I  was  astonished  at  tlio  vastness  and 
variety  of  interesting  objects  in  that  department  of  nat- 
ural history,  that  were  constantly  developing  them- 
selves, inviting  the  mind  of  man  to  reflection,  and  his 
hands  to  industry,  and  displaying  at  every  step  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  great  Creator. 

I  determined  upon  respectfully  suggesting  to  your  ex- 
cellency the  expediency  of  a  topographical,  geological, 
mineralogical  and  oryctological  survey  of  Virginia. 
Should  the  enlightened  representatives  of  the  freemen 
of  your  state  concur  in  tliis  opinion,  it  will  redound  to 
the  honor  of  all  concerned,  by  the  encouragement  it 
will  give  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences — by  the 
enhancement  in  value  of  lands  in  the  interior,  thereby 
enriching  the  state  and  its  citizens,  and  giving  a  very 
proper  check  to  unnatural  migrations  to  the  extreme 
west,  by  bringing  to  light  and  usefulness  innumerable 
valuable  crude  materials,  thereby  not  only  enlarging  the 
field  of  manufactures  and  the  useful  arts,  but  furnishing 
carrying  for  the  canals  and  roads  already  constructed, 
and  assisting  in  new  internal  improvements  in  locations 
of  equal  importance.  That  I  may  not  appear  to  be  too 
enthusiastic,  pardon  me  for  pointing  out  some  of  the 
most  obvious  features  in  the  geology  of  Virginia.  Whe- 
ther we  consider  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  our 
species,  or  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  a  state,  there 
is  no  mineral  production  that  can  outvie  in  importance 
that  of  coal.  In  this  country,  where  we  have  hitherto 
always  had  a  superabundance  of  fuel,  owing  to  tlie  vast 
extent  of  our  natural  forests,  the  importance  of  a  con- 
stant and  abundant  supply  is  not  felt,  and  we  are  too 
apt  to  neglect  properly  to  appreciate  its  value,  but  it  is 
not  so  elsewhere,  and  a  moment's  reflection  will  shew 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  here.  Without  fuel,  of  what 
use  would  bo  to  us  the  metallic  ores?  for  instance  iron, 
which  is  now  moulded,  dmwn  and  worked  into  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  useful  instruments,  from 
a  knife,  to  the  complicated  machinery  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, would  forever  remain  an  indissoluble  and  useless 
mass  of  matter  without  the  aid  of  fuel — even  the  steam 
engine  itself,  that  colossus  of  mo<lcrn  machinery,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  fire  would  be  inactive  and  impo- 
tent. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Conybeare,  an  eminent  English  geolo- 
gist, speaking  of  the  coal  veins  (or  coal  measures,  as 
they  are  there  called,)  of  his  country,  thus  expresses 
himself: 

"  The  manufacturing  industry  of  this  island,  colossal 
as  is  the  fabric  which  it  has  raised,  rests  principally  on 
no  other  base  than  our  fortunate  position  with  regard  to 
the  rocks  of  this  series.  Should  our  coal  mines  ever  be 
exhausted,  it  would  melt  away  at  once,  and  it  need  not 
be  said,  that  the  effect  produced  on  private  and  domes- 
tic comfort  would  be  equally  fajrf^wiihthc  diminution 
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of  public  wealth  ;  we  should  lose  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  our  high  civilization,  and  much  of  our  culti- 
vated grounds  must  be  again  shaded  with  forests,  to 
afford  fuel  to  a  renmant  of  our  present  population. 
That  there  is  a  progressive  tendency  to  approach  this 
limit,  is  certain,  but  ages  may  yet  pass  before  it  is  felt 
very  sensibly ;  and  when  it  does  approach,  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  and  expense  of  working  the  mines  of  coal, 
will  operate,  by  successive  and  gradual  checks,  against 
its  consumption,  through  a  long  period,  so  that  the 
transition  may  not  be  very  violent ;  our  manufactures 
would  first  feel  the  shock;  the  excess  of  population, 
supported  by  them,  would  cease  to  be  ccdled  into  exist- 
ence, as  the  demand  for  their  labor  ceased ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poor  lands  would  become  less  profitable,  and 
their  conversion  into  forests  more  so." 

Where  is  the  state  in  this  union — ^I  might,  perhaps, 
safely  ask,  where  is  the  country  in  the  world,  that  can 
surpass  Virginia  in  the  variety  of  position  and  abun- 
dance of  supply  of  this  valuable  combustible?  She 
possesses,  not  only  in  common  with  her  sister  states,  a 
liberal  quantity  of  bituminous  coal  in  her  western  and 
carbonaceous  regions,  where,  according  to  geological 
calculations,  bituminous  coal  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  be  found  ;  but  in  the  eastern  division  of  the 
state,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  tide  water  of  a  majestic 
stream,  which  empties  its  ample  waters  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  a  geological  position,  where  bituminous  coal 
never  would  have  been  sought  after,  because  bitumi- 
nous coal  could  not  there  have  ever  been  expected  to 
have  been  found,  bituminous  coal  of  a  good  quality, 
and  apparently  in  great  abundance,  has  been  found  ; 
nature  seeming,  as  it  were,  in  this  instance,  to  enable 
her  to  favor  an  otherwise  highly  favored  land,  to  have 
defied  all  her  own  rules,  and  baffled  tlie  skill  of  the 
gravest  geologist,  by  depositing  bituminous  coal  upon 
the  naked  and  barren  bosom  of  the  uncarbonaceous 
granite !  I  have  often  wondered  why  this  anomaly  did 
not  strike  the  capacious  and  highly  gifted  mind  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  why  he,  or  some  other  of  the  many  reflect- 
ing men  of  Virginia,  was  not  led  by  it  to  inquire,  what 
else  there  might  be  in  store  for  the  good  people  of  that 
state?  By  neglecting  to  seek  for  them,  we  ungrateful- 
ly reject  the  proffered  kindness  of  our  Creator ;  the 
laws  of  inanimate  matter  are,  in  this  respect,  in  unison 
with  those  that  govern  animated  nature;  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  material  and  means,  but  in  order  to  sti- 
mulate us  to  useful  and  healthful  industry,  we  must  la- 
bor in  their  appropriation.  God  gives  us  the  earth  and 
the  seed,  but  we  must  plough  and  sow,  or  we  can  ne- 
ver'reap ;  so  he  has  bountifully  placed  within  our  reach 
innumerable  valuable  rocks,  minerals  and  combusti- 
bles j  but  to  enjoy  them,  we  must  delve  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth — and  having  found  them,  we  must,  by  va- 
rious laborious  processes,  render  them  fit  for  our  use. 
To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  these  things,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  which  causes  the  most  painftil 
sensations,  to  observe  how  few  coal  mines,  in  comparison 
to  what  might  be,  are  opened  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Richmond,  or  the  want  of  skill  exhibited  in  the  selec- 
tion and  working  of  those  recently  opened.  Nor  is  the 
deposite  of  the  bituminous  coAl  upon  the  granite,  the 
only  geological  anomaly  of  this  quarter.  Proceeding 
from  Charlottesville  towards  Richmond,  almost  imme- 
diately ailer  you  leave  the  Talcose  formation  of  the 


Blue  Ridge,  you  arc  astonished  at  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  you  can  scarcely  persuade  yourself  that  you  arc 
travelling  over  a  country  of  primitive  rocks.  Soon, 
however,  you  discover  that  the  fertility  is  not  universal, 
but  confined  to  patches  of  a  brick-red  covering,  that 
overlay  the  disintegrated  materials  of  the  prinnordial 
formations,  and  upon  seeking  further  into  this  curious 
matter,  your  surprise  is  not  a  little  increased,  upon  dis- 
covering that  this  brick-red  covering  owes  its  existence 
to  the  disintegration  of  a  rock,  which,  in  most  other 
places,  is  exceedingly  slow  to  decompose,  and  which, 
when  decomposed,  forms  a  cold  and  inhospitable  soiL 
It  is  the  hornblende  sienUe,  Here  it  b  surcharged  with 
iron,  which  oxidating  by  exposure  to  tlie  atmosphere 
and  moisture,  the  rock  freely  disintegrates,  and  the  ox- 
ide of  iron  being  set  at  liberty,  imparts  its  coloring  to 
the  ground,  and  fertilizes  the  soil  in  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

Professor  Hitchcock,  in  his  report  of  a  geological 
survey  of  Massachusetts,  makes  the  following  remarks 
in  relation  to  the  effect  of  iron  upon  a  soil: 

"  No  ore  except  iron  occurs  in  sufficient  quantity  in 
the  state,  to  deserve  notice  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  In  the  west  part  of  Worcester  county,  the  soil, 
for  a  width  of  several  miles  across  the  whole  state,  is  bo 
highly  impregnated  with  the  oxide  of  tron,  as  to  receive 
from  it  a  very  deep  tinge  of  what  is  called  iron  rust. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  low  grounds ;  where 
are  frequently  found  beds  of  bog  ore.  I  do  not  know 
very  definitely  the  effect  of  this  uron  upon  vegetation; 
but,  judging  from  the  general  excellence  of  the  &rms  in 
the  Brookfields,  Sturbridge,  Hardwicke,  New  Braintree, 
Barae,  Hubbardston,  &c.,  I  should  presunie  it  to  be 
good.  Certamly,  it  cannot  be  injurious ;  for  no  part  of 
the  county  exceeds  the  towns  just  named,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  its  farming  interest — and  nearly  all  the 
county,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  map,  is  of  one  forma- 
tion. It  would  be  an  interesting  problem,  which  in  that 
county  can  be  solved,  to  determine  the  precise  influence 
of  a  soil  highly  ferruginous  upon  vegetation." 

Next  in  geological  and  statistical  importance,  I  wocdd 
place  the  mineral  springs  of  Virginia ;  and  these  would 
form  a  legitimate  subject  of  investigation  to  those  who 
should  be  appointed  to  conduct  a  geological  survey. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  portion  of  country  of  the 
same  extent,  possessing  an  equal  number  and  variety  oi 
mineral  springs,  as  the  counties  of  Bath,  Greenbrier 
and  Monroe.  This  is  a  subject  upon  which  one  mi^t 
easily  compose  a  book,  but  I  must  confine  myself  to  a 
few  lines.  The  waters  are  thermal  and  cold ;  the  for- 
mer of  various  degrees  of  intensity.  They  hold  in  so- 
lution a  variety  of  metals,  earths,  acids,  and  alkalies^ 
combined  in  various  proportions,  and  suited  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  invalids  from  a  number  of  diseases. 
Mineral  springs  of  less  interest  than  these,  have  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  the  learned  in  almost  every  age 
and  country ;  and  Virginia  owes  it  to  her  high  mental 
standing,  independently  of  every  other  consideration, 
to  assist  the  cause  of  science,  by  investigating  the 
causes  of  the  high  temperature,  and  raaktitg  accurate 
analyses  of  these  waters.  It  is  the  duty  of  states,  as 
it  is  of  individuals,  to  furnish  their  quota  to  the  general 
stock  of  information ;  and  this  is  peculisu-ly  the  duty 
of  a  republican  state,  whose  happiness,  nay,  whose 
very  political  existence,  depends-supon  any  improved 
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State  of  the  minds  of  its  citizens.  Mr.  John  Mason  Good, 
in  his  '*Book  of  Nature/*  after  describing  the  barren 
state  of  society  in  the  middle  ages,  says,  *'  we  have  thus 
rapidly  travelled  over  a  wide  and  dreary  desert,  that, 
like  the  sandy  wastes  of  Africa,  has  seldom  been  found 
refreshed  by  spots  of  verdure,  and  what  is  the  moral  7 
That  ignorance  is  ever  associated  with  wretchedness 
and  vice,  and  knowledge  with  happiness  and  virtue. 
Their  connections  are  indissoluble ;  they  are  woven  in 
the  Tery  texhire  of  things,  and  constitute  the  only  sub- 
stantial difierence  between  man  and  man,"  and  I  would 
add,  between  state  and  state. 

Has  the  heat  of  these  waters  any  connection  with 
vt^canic  phenomena?  Or  is  the  temperature  entirely 
chemical,  originating  in  the  decomposition  of  sulphuret 
of  iron,  as  I  suggested  some  years  ago  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished upon  the  subject?  At  the  Hot  Springs,  the  hot 
sulphur  water  and  the  cold  pure  water,  issue  out  of  the 
calcareous  rock  at  the  base  o(  the  Warm  Spring  moun- 
tain, within  a  few  feet  of  each  other.  One  of  these 
Virginia  Springs,  makes  a  copious  deposite  of  calcareous 
toia;  and  at  another,  you  perceive  newly  formed  crys- 
tals of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  White  Sulphur  Spring 
takes  its  name  from  a  rich  white  deposite,  and  the  Red 
Sulphur  from  one  of  that  color.  If  this  is  not  an  un- 
common and  a  highly  interesting  section  of  country, 
calling  aloud  for  investigation,  and  meriting  legislative 
intoference,  then  have  I  taken  an  entirely  erroneous 
view  of  the  subject. 

The  Warm  Spring  mountain  is  white  sandstone. 
The  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the  Hot  Springs  are  calca- 
reous, argillaceous  and  ailecious ;  they  are  all  nearly 
TerticaL  At  first  the  two  former,  and  afterwards  the 
two  latter,  alternate.  They  have  all  been  deposited  in 
a  horizontal  position,  and  between  their  narrow  strata 
are  thin  layers  of  clay  covering  organic  remains. — 
Those  of  the  lime  and  slate  are  principally  zoophytes. 
That  of  the  ailecious  is  the  fossil  described  by  Doctor 
R.  Harlan,  from  a  specimen  obtained  by  me  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  He  supposed 
it  to  be  a  now  extinct  vegetable  fossil  of  the  family 
fiicoides,  and  he  has  called  it  Fucmde  Brcngniardj — in 
honor  of  M.  Brongniard.  But  I  suppose  it  to  be  mi- 
■Mf,  and  to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Encrinites.* 

The  mountain  ranges  of  Virginia  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  the  valleys  consequently  narrower,  than  they 
are  in  Pennsylvania ;  but  some  of  them  are  very  inte- 
resting. The  great  valley,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  or 
par  excellence,  the  vaUtiff  situate  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  North  and  Alleghany  Mountain,  is  by 
fiu-  the  most  extensive.  The  rocks  oflen  obtrude,  ren- 
dering the  soil  rather  scanty,  but  nevertheless  this  is  a 
fine  district  of  country. 

I  could  find  no  fossils  in  this  rock.  In  regard  to  the 
metallic  ores,  I  would  observe,  that  I  discovered  suffi- 
cient indications  of  their  existing  ufi  Virginia  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  justify  a  more  accurate  examination. 
Iroo  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  stale.  Traces  of  copper,  lead,  manganese 
and  chrome,  have  also  been  discovered  near  the  Blue 

•  8«e  an  em*j  of  Richard  C.  Taylor,  F.  O.  S.  on  the  geolofi- 
fal  poailion  of  certain  beds  which  contain  numeroua  fosall  ma. 
rix»e  pUote  of  the  (amilj  fncoides;  near  Lewiatown,  Mifflin 
eotrntf,  Penioylvaiiia,  in  vol.  I.  pajt  L  of  the  Tranaactiona  of 
the  Osokigical  Sociecj  of  reonaylvaaia,  page  1. 


Ridge ;  and  the  gold  of  Orange  County  is  equal  to  any 
found  in  tlie  Carolinas  or  Georgia. 

I  have  never  seen  any  thing  that  exceeds  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  coloring  of  tlie  serpentine  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  This  mineral  is  easily  cut,  and  the  fine- 
ness and  closeness  of  the  grain  renders  it  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish.  At  Zoblitz  in  Saxony,  several  hundred 
persons  are  employed  in  its  manufacture.  Besides  the 
minerals  belonging  to  the  Talcose  formation,  and  gene- 
rally accompanying  serpentine,  are  many  of  tliem  va- 
luable in  the  arts>-  for  instance,  steatite,  (soap  stone,) 
talc,  chromate  of  iron,  clorite  slate,  and  native  magne- 
sia. A  geological  survey  would,  most  probably,  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  most  of  these  minerals. 

I  could  make  large  additions  to  this  communication, 
but  for  the  fear  of  trespassing  upon  your  patience.  I 
will,  tlierefore,  close  my  observations  witli  noticing  two 
instances  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  mineral  produc- 
tions of  your  own  state,  which  I  am  persuaded  that  a 
geological  survey  would  tend  to  correct.  I  met  many 
wagons  loaded  with  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,)  from 
Nova  Scotia,  being  taken  to  the  interior  to  be  used  as  a 
manure;  but  I  did  not  see  one  wagon  employed  to 
bring  carbonate  of  lime  (common  lime  stoife,)  from  the 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  the  great  valley  to  any  other 
district  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  beau- 
tiful and  fiourisliing  city  of  Richmond,  I  observed  the 
fronts  of  two  stores  fitting  up  in  the  new  and  fashiona- 
ble style  with  granite  (so  called,)  (sienite,)  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, while  there  exists  in  the  James  river,  and 
on  its  banks,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
rocks  of  a  superior  quality,  in  quantities  amply  suffi- 
cient to  build  a  dozen  cities. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

PETER   A.    BROWNE. 

To  hit  Elxcellency  John  Floydf 

Governor  of  Virginia, 


liAFAYBTTK* 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lafayette, 
having  been  transmitted  from  Paris  for  tlie  purpose  of 
being  published  in  some  American  periodical,  the  gen- 
tleman by  whom  it  was  received,  has  requested  that 
the  same  may  be  inserted  in  the  Messenger. 

He  breathed  not  the  atmosphere  of  cities  at  his  birth ; 
he  was  bom  on  the  mountain  top ;  he  inhaled  with  the 
breath  of  life,  the  breath  of  liberty.  Though  sprung 
from  a  lordly  race,  he  was  the  people*s  friend ;  and, 
under  every  trial,  he  displayed  the  inborn  dignity  of 
man. 

Rich  too  he  was,  but  lucre  was  not  his  idol ;  and  his 
liberality  was  as  unbounded,  as  his  heart  was  generous. 
At  that  season  of  life  which,  to  common  men,  is  a  time 
for  pleasure  and  dissipation,  he  heard  and  obeyed  the 
holy  call  of  freedonu 

Far  off,  beyond  ocean's  bounds,  a  young  and  promis- 
ing nation  was  struggling  for  its  rights.  He  felt,  as  if 
instinctively,  the  part  allotted  to  him  on  the  stage  of 
life;  and  he  became  America's  adopted  and  beloved 
son,  when  in  his  native  land,  his  name  was  scarcely 
known. 

On  returning  to  France,  he  found  her  laboring  under 
mysterious  warnings — of  good  or  evil  he  knew  not— the 
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foreboding  pangs  of  political  convulsions;  and  he  put 
his  trust  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  because  he  judged 
of  other  men  from  himself. 

But  vain  was  his  boldness  and  wisdom  in  council ;  in 
vain  did  he  beard  in  their  very  den,  the  infuriate  dema- 
gogues; a  bloody  pall  was  spread  over  his  devoted 
country ;  he  gave  her  up  in  despair,  and  the  dungeon 
of  Olmutz  closed  upon  him  as  a  tomb.  When  a  brighter 
day  arose,  his  freedom  was  stipulated  as  the  most  glori- 
ous trophy  of  his  nation's  victories.  But  the  hurricane 
had  swept  the  ancient  fabric  from  the  earth ;  not  a  vestige 
of  it  remained,  so  dreadful  had  been  the  storm.  All  the 
powers  of  the  state  were  ctntred  in  one  man ;  a  man  of 
selfishness  and  pride,  who  aimed  at  absorbing  all  wills 
in  his  own.  And  in  sooth  he  did  tliis,  with  one  sole 
and  great  exception.  The  instinct  of  freedom,  which 
was  as  the  vital  spark  in  our  great  citizen,  kept  him 
aloof  from  the  man  whose  emjity  and  ephemeral  tri- 
umph is  stained  with  the  blood  and  tearsof  every  nation. 
He  retired  to  his  paternal  fields ;  and  at  a  time  when  the 
sword  ruled  paramount,  he  guided  the  fruitful  plough- 
share. 

Liberty  was  no  more  ;  and  by  a  hard  but  just  retri- 
bution, it  was  made  the  rallying  word  of  nations  against 
us.  Then  fell  upon  our  country  unheard  of  disasters 
and  defeats;  after  which  dawned  a  milder  reign.  He 
now  reappears  upon  the  public  stage ;  he  comes  to  heal 
our  wounds,  to  rekindle  in  our  hearts  the  love  of  liberty. 
He  devotes  himself  to  the  task  with  a  zeal  unceasing, 
enlightened  by  long-tried  experience,  inspired  by  a  pure 
and  upright  heart,  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  self  de- 
nial never  equalled.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  noble 
attempt — he  dies ! 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who,  at  far  and  distant  in- 
tervals, appear  in  days  of  degeneracy  to  arrest  the  right 
of  proscription  against  virtue. 

He  disdained  power,  he  despised  riches,  he  abhorred 
corruption.  He  wished  that  all  men  should  be  happy 
and  free. 

Yet  in  the  age  of  barefaced  egotism,  and  under  the 
reign  of  fraud  and  knavery,  such  disinterestedness  and 
candor  must  inevitably  be  deceived  ;  therefore  is  it  that 
our  political  jugglers  sneer  at  this  great  and  good  man — 
their  grovelling  minds  understand  him  not. 

But  his  name,  pronounced  with  reverence  in  both 
hemispheres,  is  become  the  watchword  of  mankind  la- 
boring to  be  free ;  and  it  will  stand  for  ages,  as  the 
brightest  symbol  of  humanity. 

Thy  soul,  oh  Lafayette  I  was  a  pure  and  glorious 
emanation  from  that  God  in  whose  bosom  thou  now  hast 
found  a  resting  place.  He  alone  can  reward  thy  mani- 
fold virtues,  thy  constant  love  of  humanity,  thy  inex- 
haustible charity,  thy  piety  and  truth.  Thou  art  blessed 
in  ChrisL  Alexandre  db  boinvillg. 

Paris,  May  1834. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
PINKNBY'S  ELOQ^lJESrCfi. 

Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnows  ? — Coriolanut. 
"Yet  Mr.  Pinkney  is  not  an  eloquent  man;  he  is 
convincing,  to  be  sure — and  that  is  to  be  eloquent  in 
one  way ;  but  he  would  be  more,  and  fails.'*  "  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  eloquence,  if  by  eloquence  be  un- 
derstood any  thing  that  is  persuasive,  beautiful,  digni- 


fied or  natural,  than  the  declamation  or  reasoning  of 
William  Pinkney."  "  His  best  speeches  are  a  com- 
ix>und  of  stupendous  strength,  feeble  ornament,  aflfectcd 
earnestness,  and  boisterous  turbulent  declamation." 
"But  God  never  meant  him  for  an  orator;  he  has  no 
property  of  mind  or  body — no  not  one,  calculated  to 
give  him  dominion  in  eloquence.*' 

As  old  Doiley  says  in  the  farce,  when  told  that  "  gold 
in  the  balance  of  philosophy  was  light  as  phlogisticated 
air,"  tJiis  must  be  deep,  for  1  don't  understand  a  word 
of  it.  The  above  are  extracts  from  a  work,  in  whidi 
the  author  undertakes  to  deny  to  Mr.  Pinkney  llie 
praise  of  eloquence.  No  kind  of  composition  confounds 
me  mor^than  criticism,  and  especially  that  sort  which 
pretends  to  develope  the  characteristics  of  some  distin- 
guished orator.    If  one 


-should 


8o  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 

as  to  "bear  the  palm  alone,'*  we  feel  a  very  natural 
curiosity  to  know  what  was  his  appearance,  his  man- 
ner, and  peculiar  style  of  eloquence ;  but  alas !  in  the 
hands  of  the  critic,  he  assumes  so  many  shapes,  that 
the  imagination  is  absolutely  bewildered,  and  we  turn 
away  in  despair  of  finding  out  what  the  man  was  like. 
The  critic  like  the  newspaper,  contradicts  himself  at 
every  step.  One  sentence  tells  us  what  another  de- 
nies; and  we  rise  from  tlie  perusafof  his  sketch  jaded 
and  worn  out  with  the  variety  of  conlrariant  ideas 
wljich  have  passed  through  ourbrains.  I  am  no'critic,  and 
heaven  forbid  I  should  ever  belong  to  thai  cold  heart- 
ed fraternity,  who  more  often  pervert  taste  than  improve 
it;  but  I  cannot  forbear  contesting  the  truth  of  tliis 
writer's  assertions,  and  declaring  that  he  seems  to  me 
to  Imj  a  Lilliputian  about  the  body  of  a  Gulliver. 

It  has  been  said  of  Demosthenes,  "  that  he  has  been 
deservedly  styled  the  prince  of  orators.  His  orations 
are  strongly  animated,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and 
ardor  of  public  spirit.  His  composition  is  not  distin- 
guished  by  ornament  and  splendor.  Negligent  of  the 
lesser  graces,  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  the  sublime, 
which  lies  in  sentiment-  His  action  and  pronunciation 
are  said  to  have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent. 
The  Archbishop  of  Cambray  gives  him  the  pi^erenre 
to  Cicero,  against  whom  he  makes  the  objection  of  lo<j 
much  omamejit."  According  therefore  to  this  author,  if 
Wm.  Pinkney  was  not  an  orator,  it  follows  that  Demos- 
thenes was  none ;  because  their  style  of  eloquence 
seems  to  have  been  alike  in  almost  every  particular, 
except  that  Pinkney  aimed  at  omomeni,  of  which  De- 
mosthenes had  none  and  Cicero  too  much.  If  speeches, 
characterized  by  stupendous  strength^  and  turbulent  de- 
damaiiony  and  convincing  argtttnent^  are  neither  "  per- 
suasive, nor  dignified,  nor  natural,"  then  was  not  De- 
mosthenes persuasive,  nor  dignified,  nor  natural,  and  of 
course  he  was  no  orator  according  to  this  definition.  If 
ornament  bo  a  fault  in  Mr.  Pinkney,  he  bad  it  in  com- 
mon with  Cicero ;  but  perhaps  the  author  may  say 
that  Cicero  attained  what  Pinkney  only  aimed  at. 
f  lear  him  then  again  on  the  subject  of  ornament,  so  pas- 
sionately loved  by  Mr.  Pinkney.  "  Bring  him  in  contact 
with  a  truly  poetical  mind,  and  his  argument  resembles 
a  battery  of  colored  fire-works,  giving  out  incessant 
brightness  and  reverberation.**  It  would  seem  then  that 
ornament  is  not  a  common  trait  of  his  eloquence,  but  a 
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glitter  which  is  effected  by  attrition  against  poetical 
minds.  It  is  then  that  he  draws  upon  the  inexhaustible 
stores  of  beauty  laid  up  in  his  mind,  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  Shakspeare  and  others,  and  retained  by  tlie 
lorce  of  a  powerful  memory.  He  has  no  fancy  of  his 
own,  but  uses  the  fancy  of  others.  Then  surely  he  is 
SI)  fji' superior  to  Efemosthenes,  whose  eloquence  was 
thought  to  border  on  the  hard  and  dry ;  alike  impetu- 
ous, Tehement,  stupendous  and  convincing  with  himi 
and  superadding  a  relisli  for  the  beauties  of  poetry ; 
DAt  aiming  at  any  ornament  of  his  own,  but  contented 
with  what  suggested  itself  in  illustration  of  his  argu- 
ment from  the  pen  of  others.  Then  how  is  he  feeble  in 
ornament?  But  again;  if  there  be  nothing  of  dignity 
or  nature  in  Pinkney's  reasoning,  how  is  it  discovered 
thit  his  mind  is  "  odanHtnt  clamped  kUH  iron,*^  [a  poor 
nmreption,  and  suiting  the  ideas  of  a  blacksmith  better 
tJban  a  belles-lettres  scholar — for  the  iron  adds  nothing 
to  our  thoughts  of  the  strength  of  adamant ;]  that  it 
is  "  a  colosisal  pile  of  granite,  over  which  the  thunders 
of  heaven  might  roll,"  &c.  &c.  It  is  useless  to  quote 
the  rest  of  the  unmeaning  fustian  of  the  sentence. 

After  all  this  avowal  of  stupendous  strength  of  argu- 
ment, we  are  told   in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  that 
say  what  wc  will  of  Mr.  Pinkney's  argument,  he  the 
.1  ithor,  never  saw  him  yet — no  never,  pursue  his  argu- 
n.ent  steadily  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time.    Then  how 
can  it  be  so  overwhelming  and  convincing  ?    Nothing 
JfjKens  90  much  the  force  of  argument  as  a  perpetual 
aherration  from  the  subject.  Again  ;  "God  never  meant 
him  for  an  orator ;    he  has  no  property  of  mind  or 
body,"  &C.  &C.    Not  to  say  any  thing  of  tlie  presump- 
tion and  impiety  of  determining  for  God,  I  would  ask 
what  are  the  bodily  properties  of  an  orator?  This  writer 
h^s  not  condescended  to  define  them,  although  he  dwells 
at  large  upon  such  as  he  thinks  cast  discredit  upon  Mr. 
Pinkney.    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  De- 
mosthenes was  ungraceful  in  figure  and  action;  and 
that  not  only  orators,  but  very  wise  and  learned  men, 
have  been  repulsive  in  their  persons,  their  features,  and 
their  manners  also.    Though  Cassar  and  Cicero  were 
exempt  from  defect  in  this  respect,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
lier  Demosthenes  stuttered — ^Socrates  was   bald  and 
latnosed — Anthony  a  rough  soldier — Lord  Chatham^s 
el«iquencc  was  forcible,  but  uniform  and  ungraceful — 
Fox  was  a  fop  of  Bond  street,  and  wore  high  heeled 
morocco  shoes.     Mr.  Pinkney  therefore  may,  without 
reproach,  be  a  "  thick,  stmU  man,  with  a  red  fat  English 
fme^  and  Mr.  Fox  will  keep  him  in  countenance  as  a 
fashionable  man.    The  facetious  Peter  Pindar  has  said, 
that 

Lore  hafiea  your  lar^e  fat  lubberlj  fellows, 
Pamiog;  and  blowing  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows ; 

but  I  never  beard  that  oratory  did. 

In  the  next  breath  we  hear  that  "  Mr.  Pinkney  has  a 
eoQtiDuaJ  appearance  of  natural  superciliousness  and 
affected  courtesy.*'  CoitltinMJ — ^and  yet  afterwards  "  his 
manner  is  exceedingly  arrogant  and  unpropitiating ;" 
and  his  deportment  had  been  already  described  as 
"fovta/,  arrogant,  JvU  of  sound  and  fury,  accompanied  by 
the  ntdc  and  violent  gestures  of  a  mdgar  fellowJ"  One 
moment  he  is  a  giant,  not  only  metaphorieaUy,  but  in 
sober  truth,  if  wc  may  judge  from  his  stentorian  lungs, 
which  have  cauied  the  author's  whole  system  to  jar — 
vad  film  those  violent  gesticulations,  which  indicate 


uncommon  personal  strength ; — the  next,  he  turns  out 
to  be  only  five  feet  ten,  and  a  petit  maitre,  and  affected  • 
ly  courtly  and  conciliatory;  and  yet  "nothing  could 
make  a  gentleman  of  him ;  he  can  neither  look,  act, 
speak,  sit,  nor  talk  like  one.''  Notwithstanding  all  this 
scurrility  and  abuse  of  Mr.  Pinkney's  person,  the  au- 
thor is  not  yet  exhausted,  but  lavishes  more  upon  his 
intellect.  "The  physical  powers  of  Mr.  Pinkney,"  he 
says,  "  are  to  my  notion,  strictly  correspondent  with 
his  intellectual  ones ;  both  arc  solid,  strong  and  substan- 
tial, but  without  grace,  dignity  or  loftiness."  Loftiness ! 
the  same  man  who  has  such  "prodigious  elevation  and 
amplitude  of  mind,"  "and  both  have  a  dash  of  fat  En- 
glish rfanrft/i»m."  I  confess  myself  wholly  at  a  loss  to  . 
comprehend  what  the  f\t  dandyism  of  the  intellectual 
powers  is.  A  man's  mind  mifjht,  by  a  forced  meta- 
phor, be  said  to  be  dandyish,  perhaps ;  but  a  fat  mind, 
is  a  solecism  in  words  wholly  inadmissible,  I  think. 
"His  style  of  eloquence,''  it  is  added,  "  is  a  most  disa- 
greeable and  unnatural  compound  of  the  worst  faults 
of  the  worst  speakers."  "  He  is  said  to  resemble  Lord 
Erskine  as  he  was  in  the  day  of  his  power :  it  is  a  libel 
on  Erskine,  who  was  himself  a  libel  on  iJie  reputation 
of  his  country  as  a  speaker."  "The  language  of  Mr. 
Pinkney  does  resemble  that  of  Lord  Erskine  ;  his  rea- 
soning is  about  as  forcible."  If  the  term  style  here  be 
the  manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to  particular  cha- 
racters, I  have  shown  that  the  censure  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  orators,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  vehemence,  was  so  ungraceful  in  his 
motions,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  practice  with 
a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  shoulder  ;  and  there- 
fore to  compare  Demosthenes  to  Lord  Erskine  is  a  libel 
on  Lord  Erskine,  himself  a  libel  on  his  country  as  a 
speaker — and  argal,  as  Shakspeare  says,  Demostlienes 
is  inferior  to  English  orators.  If,  again,  the  word  style 
mean  the  manner  of  writing  with  regard  to  language, 
these  sentences  would  involve  a  contradiction,  and  Mr. 
Pinkney  is  like  and  unlike  Lord  Erskine  at  the  same 
time. 

Yet  why  do  I  talk  of  Demosthenes?  In  the  following 
sentences  the  author  admits  that  Mr.  P.  copied  too 
closely  after  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  "He  desired 
to  be  eloquent ;  he  thought  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
and  his  heart  swelled  with  ambition.  He  remembered 
not  that  he  was  to  be  a  lawyer,  and  that  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  were  declaimers.  He  who  should  look  to  move 
a  body  of  Americans  in  a  court  of  justice  by  the  best 
thundering  of  Demosthenes,  would  only  make  himself 
ridiculous.''  Very  true  ;  and  this  may  certainly  prove 
that  Mr.  Pinkney  might  have  been  a  greater /airyer,  by 
bending  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  that  one  pur- 
suit; but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  premises.  The 
ground  is  here  changed  ;  this  is  not  the  point  to  be 
proved — not  the  quod  erat  demonstrandum.  The  point 
to  be  proved  is  not  theproprie/y  of  displaying  eloquence 
before  a  jury,  but  that  "VVm.  Pinkney  was  never  meant 
by  God  for  an  orator ;  that  he  has  no  property  of  mind 
or  body  to  make  one.  This  is  assuredly  the  scope  of 
the  extracts.  Had  Mr.  P.  not  aimed  at  ornament,  his 
ashes  might  have  passed  undisturbed  by  the  author, 
who  allows  that  he  was  decidedly  the  greatest  lawyer  in 
America,  but  is  very  angry  that  he  was  not  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  Pinkney 
"  pursued  his  way  like  a  conqueror,  and  had  well  nigh 
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established  himself  as  the  high  priest  of  eloquence  in 
America.**  Why,  what  a  stupid,  blind,  misjudging 
race  wc  must  be,  to  think  of  choosing  a  man  for  our 
high  priest  of  eloquence  whom  God  never  meant  for  an 
orator,  and  who  had  no  property,  not  one,  of  mind 
or  body,  for  his  business — and  never  to  awaken  from 
our  folly  until  this  writer  tore  the  urim  and  thummim 
from  his  breast  "  The  giant,*'  he  says,  "  is  gone  down 
like  a  giant  to  the  household  of  death,**  and  there  should 
at  least  have  escaped  the  imputation  of  baseness  which 
deserved  shooting.  How  giants  die,  1  pretend  not  to 
know ;  but  imagine  such  giants  die  pretty  much  like 
other  people ;  and  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  ridiculous 
to  talk  of  a  man's  dying  like  a  giant.  At  that  awful 
hour,  the  littleness  of  the  greatest  genius  is  a  subject  of 
melancholy  reflection.  I  will  only  add  that  I  know 
nothing  of  this  writer.  If  his  object  was  to  guard  us 
against  the  mischievous  eflects  of  a  false  taste  in  elo- 
quence, he  cannot  be  angry  with  me  for  wishing  to 
guard  against  the  equally  bad  effects  of  a  false  taste  in 
criticism. 

NUGATOR. 


THBS  DANDT  OHASTISBD. 

In  this  metropolis  a  real,  downright  exquisite  is  rare- 
ly to  be  seen.  Curiosity  may  be  gratified  by  a  good 
description  of  the  animal  as  exhibited  in  other  places. 
The  following  communication  is  from  one  residing  in  a 
city  much  more  fashionable  than  ours.  Its  author  seems 
well  informed  in  the  science  of  aesthetics ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  exert  himself  to  correct  mistaken 
impressions  as  to  the  beautiful.  Further  notices  by  him 
may  be  beneficial  C. 

Among  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind,  there  is  no- 
thing more  remarkable  or  ridiculous  than  the  continual 
effort,  among  all  classes  and  kmds  of  people — savage, 
civilized,  and  pseudo -civilized — to  increase  or  impart 
beauty  and  comeliness  to  their  forms  and  features. 
Through  what  various  and  opposite  means  is  this 
cherished  object  pursued!  This  savage  tattoos  his 
cheeks — that  smooths  and  oils  them,  and  would  es- 
teem the  gratuitous  tattoonry  of  the  small- pox  a  graver 
misfortime  than  all  the  pain  attendant  on  the  disease. 

The  Indians  on  our  Western  border  are  wont  to  as- 
sume the  character  of  the  bear,  the  panther,  or  some 
"  other  interesting  beast  of  prey,"  and  place  their  am- 
bition in  enacting  the  look  and  conduct  of  such  beast 
to  the  life— and  "  to  the  death.** 

The  belle  of  that  age  is  surrounded  by  a  vast  circum- 
Tallation  of  hoop—of  this,  is  pinched  into  a  narrow 
breastwork  of  steel  and  whale-bone. 

To  cramp  the  feet  into  unnatural  littleness  is  now 
the  sad  task  of  those  who,  to  be  beautiful,  are  willing 
to  sufier  the  tortures  of  the  thumb-screw — or  the  toe- 
■crcw,  (it  matters  not.)  The  fashion  changes,  and  long 
pointed  shapeless  boots  deform  the  human  foot. 

In  no  age — in  no  condition,  can  men  and  women  be 
persuaded  that  God  Almighty  has  made  them  well, — 
albeit  he  hath  "  made  man  after  his  own  image,**  and 
woman  much  better  than  man. 

They  must  fall  to  reforming  their  forms  by  some  fan- 
ciful deformity. 

But  the  innovation  stops  not*here.  Thus  far  it  might 
be  borne.    The  human  form  cannot  be  wholly  changed 


by  all  the  ingenuity  of  vanity  and  fashion.  It  must 
still  retain  its  principal  attributes,  and  lose  not  all  its 
lustre.  Not  so  with  manners.  They  are  more  plastic 
From  fashion  and  human  folly  they  accordingly  suffer 
most.  Fashion  is  the  sworn  foe  of  nature,  and  in  this 
field  there  is  no  natural  bound  to  its  triumphs. 

On  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters,  there  is  no 
animal  to  my  feelings  so  wholly  hateful  as  a  modem 
exquisite :  a  wretch  that  has  put  off  his  natural  aspect 
to  put  on  a  clay  mask,  hard,  ungainly,  inflexible,  of 
lifeless  mud — which  no  Prometheus  could  vivify :  a 
thing  which  can  boast  neither  the  humor  of  the  mon- 
key, nor  the  fierce  respectability  of  the  wild  beast, — 
not  the  usefulness  of  the  tame — still  less  the  dignity 
and  bearing  of  a  man. 

Sometime  since,  after  sauntering  an  evening  through 
a  ball  room,  in  which  some  such  caricatures  of  men 
were  existing,  I  went  home  and  vented  my  rage  in  the 
following  doggerel : 
Tlie  Indignant  Rh  jmea  of  a  Nainral  ProMr* 
Oh!  Muse,  assist  me  in  my  strain! 
Tour  Museship  I  would  entertain 
With  a  poetic  flagellation : 
Assist  me  Muse,  to  lay  the  lash  on, 
With  pen  formed  from  a  dog-wood  switch. 
Fit  to  chastise  a  dunce :  with  pitch 
For  ink,  and  bjill's  hide  parchment  handy ; 
Now  aid  me,  Muse,  and  we'll  chastise  a  dandy. 

That  petty,  puny,  paltry,  pretty  thing — 
In  form  a  wasp,  but  destitute  of  sting; 
Vain  as  a  peacock,  soulless  as  a  gnat, 
Brainless  as  soulless,  finical  as  flat: 
Of  apes  the  ape  most  awkward  and  most  vile — 
Jackall  of  monkeys,  and  without  jacko*s  wile. 
The  jackall  serves  none  but  the  noblest  beast. 
But  this  base  thing  takes  lessons  from  the  least. 
As  Egypt's  sons  did  bow  the  knee  of  yore, 
And  worship  apes,  the  eternal  God  before — 
He,  in  god  image  framed,  with  godlike  mind, 
Would  l)e  a  god — of  Egypt*s  monkey  kind. 
A  traveller  sage !  Europe  he  hath  explored — 
His  mistress  fashion,  and  an  ape  his  lord. 
No  dignity  finds  he  in  native  man, 
Acting  and  thinking  after  nature*8  plan ; 
No  wisdom,  save  in  artificial  fools — 
Nature's  apostates — slaves  to  senseless  rules ; 
No  beauty  sees  he,  save  in  gold  and  lace, 
A  made  up  figure,  and  a  painted  face  j 
And  no  politeness,  save  in  mere  grimace. 

Go !  thou  vile  satire  on  the  human  race ; 
Go!  onaU/ourSf  and  seek  thy  proper  place: 
Gro !  thing  too  mean  for  any  mighty  ill — 
Go!  petty  monster,  "pay  thy  tailor*!  bilL'* 
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Plaeed  nrltH  a  Rose  npon  a  IjmAjH  C^—Um 

Roses  on  roses  I  bestow  ; 
Bright  rose !  to  brighter  roses  go — 
Bask  in  the  sunlight  of  her  eyes, 
Nor  dread  their  fires ;  the  dews  which  rise 
In  pity  for  a  heart  that  grieves, 
Will  shed  reviving  coobiesp-on  thy  leaves. 
Jfcrfolk.  Digitized  by  V^jOO     qubstus. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meweoger. 
THB  Ai:.I«BGHAHY  I«BT£I^. 

Toe  following  description  of  a  part  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  seldom  visited  and  but  little  known,  may 
hare  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  columns 
of  the  Messenger. 

The  country  alluded  to,  is  in  the  northern  part  of  this 
state,  and  comprehends  that  comer  of  Maryland  in- 
cluded between  the  North  Branch  of  Potomac  and  a 
line  due  north  from  the  Fairfax  stone,  at  the  head  spring 
of  that  stream,  to  the  Pennsylvania  line ;  and  also  a 
portion  of  the  territory  at  present  in  dispute  between 
the  two  states ;  Maryland  claiming  as  her  boundaries 
the  Sooth  Branch  of  Potomac  and  a  meridian  thence 
to  Beiason  and  Dixon's  line, — while  the  first  mentioned 
limits  only  are  acknowledged  by  Virginia. 

A  short  notice  of  the  ori?io  of  these  conflicting 
titles  might,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some  readers ; 
but  in  addition  to  our  lack  of  complete  information,  the 
limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  it. 

Between  Cheat  river,  at  the  fertile  bottom  called  tlie 
Horse-shoe,  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain  wliich 
divides  the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  waters,  the 
country  is  thinly  peopled,  and  only  cultivated  in  the 
largest  tributary  vallies :  the  long  spurs  of  the  Backbone 
being  too  sterile  to  serve  any  other  purpose  than 
ranges  for  cattle  and  animals  of  the  chase.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  Great  Backbone  of  the  Alleghany  re- 
gion is  here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  western  side,  charac- 
terized by  a  broad  and  gentle  acclivity,  covered  almost 
entirely  with  loose  rocks  of  various  sizes,  many  of  them 
of  the  species  of  agglomerated  quartz,  familiar  to  the 
west  under  the  name  of  country  mill-stone,  and  valua- 
ble for  the  domestic  molendinary  uses  of  the  simple 
and  hardy  race  inhabiting  those  regions. 

There  is  little  timber  of  large  size,  the  growth  being 
chiefly  chestnut  oak  and  small  moss-grown  white  oaks, 
exhibiting  upon  their  blackened  roots  the  scathing  ef- 
fects of  flames,  which,  through  the  negligence  of  hunt- 
ers in  firing  the  dry  leaves,  have  often  and  fiercely 
swept  down  the  mountain  side.  The  more  recent  in- 
roads of  fire  are  denoted  by  large  tracts  of  underwood, 
black  and  denuded  of  leaves,  and  so  stiffened  by 
scorching  as  to  present  vexatious  obstacles  to  progress, 
independent  of  the  minor,  though,  in  that  place,  unim- 
portant annoyance  of  soiled  clothes  and  person. 

Large  pine  and  birch  trees,  and  a  thicker  under* 
growth — detached  blocks  of  stratified  sandstone,  some 
of  them  of  huge  size — and  an  increasing  wildness  and 
desolation  in  the  aspect  of  the  scenery,  inform  the  tra- 
TcUer  who  may  have  ventured  so  far,  that  he  is  on  the 
confines  of  the  Alleghany  wilderness. 

The  mountain  top,  near  Lord  Fairfax's  stone,  is 
crowned  with  a  bold  irregular  precipice,  which  the 
hunters  belonging  to  the  exploring  party  of  which  the 
writer  c€  this  article  was  a  member,  termed  the  Bear- 
holeii^,  from  its  being  the  winter  abode  of  great  num- 
bers of  those  animals, — the  numerous  cavities  of  the 
rocks,*  and  the  tangled  laurel  thickets,  afifording  them  a 
secure  refuge  from  foes,  whether  biped  or  canine. 

We  were  not  without  hope  of  being  treated  to  the 
novelty  of  a  bear  hunt,  our  guides  being  veterans  of  the 
rifle,  and  accompanied  by  fine  dogs,  one  of  them  as  his 
roaster  informed  us,  having  engaged  Sir  Bruin  more 
than  fifty  times. 
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The  perils  of  this  sport  may  well  give  a  reputation 
for  boldness  and  hardihood  to  our  western  yeomanry, 
when  we  consider  tliat  these  encounters  always  occur 
in  most  intricate  thickets  of  stubborn  tangled  laurel,  in 
which  the  bear  must  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  pro- 
gression,— the  sharp  form  of  his  head,  and  its  close 
proximity  to  the  ground,  making  it  perform,  in  relation 
to  his  huge  muscular  body,  the  office,  it  might  be  said, 
of  the  coulter  to  a  plough.  But  few  of  them  are  killed 
without  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  more  of  man's  zealous 
confederates  in  this  dangerous  sport  j  and  the  rescue  of 
the  faithful  brutes,  (such  is  the  inexpugnable  nature 
of  the  foe  and  his  extraordinary  vital  energy,  which 
seems  often  to  defy  even  tlie  rifle,)  obb'ges  the  hunter, 
with  a  personal  daring  not  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  Ro- 
man gladiators,  to  terminate  the  conflict  with  his  hunt- 
ing knife; — he  dies  invariably  biting  the  ground  or 
whatever  else  maybe  within  his  reach;  showing  to  the 
very  last  the  propensity  to  combat,  which  he  exhibits 
even  while  a  cub. 

The  range  of  precipice  of  wliich  we  have  spoken, 
either  terminates,  or  is  interrupted  for  some  distance 
north  of  this  point — whence,  for  more  than  thirty 
miles,  the  country  is  totally  without  human  inhabitant, 
and  will  probably  for  a  long  time,  if  not  always,  so  re- 
main. 

The  land  may  be  said  to  lie  in  lofty  tables,  though 
the  vallies  are  of  great  depth — the  latter  circumstance 
alone  reminding  the  traveller  that  he  has  descended  a 
mountain, — the  seemingly  interminable  tract  of  flat 
forest  land  impressing,  most  forcibly,  the  idea  of  a  lower 
situation,  though  these  are  without  doubt  among  the 
very  highest  lands  in  Virginia.  They  are  called  by  the 
hunters  and  settlers  upon  their  outskirts,  the  Alleghany 
Levels.  In  them  are  the  principal  sources  of  all  the 
great  waters  of  Virginia.  The  North  and  South  Branch- 
es of  Potomac,  Jackson's  river,  and  the  Shenandoah, 
Greenbrier  and  Qauley,  Cheat  and  Tygart's  Valley — 
which  flow  north,  east,  west  and  south,  seeking  by  long 
and  winding  courses,  the  Ohio  or  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  greatest  singularity  of  this  country  consists  in  its 
primeval  appearance:  the  ground  is  carpeted  through- 
out with  an  elastic  and  verdant  moss ;  black  spruce 
and  hemlock  pines,  of  dark  funereal  aspect,  tower 
above  the  soil  like  an  army  of  Titans, — the  interlacing 
of  their  umbrageous  arms  converting  the  noonday  into 
seeming  twilight.  Under  its  mossy  covering,  the  siu-- 
face  of  the  ground  is  completely  reticulated  with  roots 
of  trees — nature  seeming  to  compensate  in  numbers  for 
the  defective  character  of  her  supports,  as  large  trees 
may  be  often  observed  whose  roots  do  not  enter  the 
ground  for  some  feet  below  the  trunk,  being  previously 
contorted  and  spread  out  like  the  arms  of  a  polypous, 
and  clothed  in  the  same  mantle  of  moss  whicli  over- 
spreads rocks,  trees  and  earth,  in  this  fantastic  region. 

This  moss  may  be  stripped  from  the  soil  in  sheets  of 
any  desirable  size,  and,  when  not  previously  saturated 
with  -  rain,  afifords  a  most  comfortable  substitute  for  a 
mattrass,  as  in  our  bivouacs  we  more  than  once  expe- 
rienced. 

The  underwood  is  mostly  streaked  maple  or  elk- 
wood,  (the  Jlcer  Striatum  of  Michaux,)  diversified  with 
immense  tracts  of  the  Kalmia  LcUifolia  and  the  large 
rose-bay- tree,  {Rhododtiidron  Maximunif)  more  popular- 
ly known  as  the  "little  and  big  laurels.'*    The  last 
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named  plant,  when  in  flower,  is  the  ornament  of  the 
wilderness.  Those  who  have  never  seen  it,  may  have 
some  conception  of  its  appearance,  if  they  imagine  tall 
buslies,  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  dark 
evergreen  leaves,  (not  unlike  in  form  and  color  to  those 
of  the  magnolia  grandiflora,)  bearing  clusters  of  full 
blown  peonies,  or  large  double  damask  and  cinnamon 
roses,  the  intensity  of  the  color  seeming  to  vary  with 
situation. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  beautiful  plant  cannot  ea- 
sily be  naturalized  in  tliis  climate — ^an  attempt  made  by 
the  writer  of  this  article,  possibly  from  a  too  warm  or 
not  sufliciently  hmnid  exposure,  having  failed. 

The  geographical  position  of  these  "laurel  beds''  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  hunter's  lore.  Frequent  in- 
stances are  narrated  of  persons  bewildered  in  them 
many  days,  and  some  arc  said  to  have  perished.  A 
farmer,  bom  and  residing  on  Stony  river,  five  miles 
north  of  this  wild,  by  whom  we  were  supplied  with 
provisions,  accompanied  us  to  the  skirt-  of  the  forest, 
but  could  by  no  entreaty  be  induced  to  proceed  farther. 
These  laurel  thickets  are  most  frequent  in  approach- 
ing vallies,  which  are  as  before  remarked,  of  great 
depth ;  the  descent  is  sudden,  in  general  by  what  re- 
sembles a  rude  flight  of  steps,  moss  grown  and  ruined. 
To  casual  observation  there  would  appear  to  be  no  wa- 
ter at  the  bottom ;  but  a  subterraneous  rumbling,  and 
occasional  flashes  through  the  interstices  of  the  frag- 
ments on  which  he  steps,  inform  the  passenger  that  a 
stream  of  volume  and  power  is  beneath  him. 

The  largest  streams  however,  as  in  other  regions, 
flow  in  open  channels,  their  waters  having  a  dark  fer- 
ruginous tinge,  derived  it  is  said,  from  the  laurel  roots, 
but  more  probably  from  deposites  of  ore  through  which 
they  flow. 

The  wild  animals  are  no  doubt  many,  as  well  as  va- 
rious, though  the  noise  attending  our  own  operations 
kept  them  from  our  sight.  We  daily  saw  tracks  of 
bears,  deer  and  elk ;  of  the  latter,  a  drove  of  some 
threescore  is  said  still  to  inhabit  these  almost  inaccessi- 
ble wilds.  Of  birds,  we  saw  none  living  except  a  few 
silent  and  melancholy  snow  birds;  but  our  nightly 
lullaby  was  the  whooping  of  owls,  which  here  abound 
in  great  numbers. 

To  the  reputed  wonders  of  rattlesnake  dens,  where 
these  reptiles  lie  in  monstrous  cumuli,  refusing  to  un- 
coil until  the  whole  mass  has  been  many  times  assailed 
witli  rifle  balls  and  other  missiles,  we  cannot  testify, 
having  never,  though  very  desirous  of  so  doing,  the 
fortune  to  find  one. 

The  soil  is  a  cold  argillaceous  loam,  unsuitcd  to  the 
production  of  the  nobler  grains,  but  susceptible  of  be- 
coming, under  proper  culture,  good  grazing  land,  and 
no  doubt  proper  for  rye,  oats  and  potatoes, — the  invaria- 
ble products  of  the  whole  mountain  region. 

The  botany  of  the  wilderness  proper,  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  two  species  of  pine  before  mentioned,  the 
hemlock  pine  {Pinus  Canadensis^)  and  the  black  spruce 
{Pinus  ^graof  Lambert)  Some  stately  specimens  of 
the  wild  cherry  and  scattering  patches  of  red  beach 
complete  the  list. 

On  emerging  from  tlie  wilderness,  the  customary  va- 
riety of  oak,  ash  maple  aqd  hickory  presents  itself, 
mingled  with  the  cucumber  tree  {Magnolia  AcuHwiata,) 
and  that  invaluable  treasure  to  western  housewives,  the 


sugar  tree, — announcing  the  neighborhood  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

This  dreary  expanse  of  forest  terminates  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Eastern  Front  Ridge,  at  the  head  of  the 
North  Fork  of  Patterson's  creek,  itself  an  inconsidera- 
ble tributary  of  Potomac,  but  deserving  celebrity  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  It  appears  to  have  cut  its 
way  through  three  lofty  mountains  in  succession,  af- 
fording a  more  sublime  exhibition  of  river  gap  land- 
scapes than  I  have  witnessed  in  any  other  part  of  the 
state, — the  boasted  grandeur  of  Harper's  Ferry  fading 
into  insignificance  when  compared  with  it. 

At  the  first  farm  east  of  the  wilderness, — in  the  home- 
ly but  comfortable  dwelling  of  one  of  the  worthy  Dutch 
farmers,  our  little  party  enjoyed  the  unwonted  luxury 
of  beds,  and  were  able  to  breakfast  without  performing 
for  ourselves  the  ofldcc,  which  has  occasioned  our  spe- 
cies to  be  so  properly  designated  as  "  cooking  ammals.*' 

c.  B.  a. 
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THB  CYCLOPBAN  TOIVKRS, 

IN  AUGUSTA  COUNTY,  VA.      ' 

On  a  fine  morning  in  Scpteml>er  1834,  a  party  of 
which  the  writer  was  one,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
gentlemen  who  had  met  together  in  the  town  of  Staun- 
ton from  various  sections  of  the  Union,  resolved  on  a 
visit  to  certain  remarkable  natural  structures  which 
lay  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Augusta  Springs,  and 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  their  de- 
parture. 

After  passing  over  a  hilly  and  picturesque  coimtry^ 
the  road  opened  upon  a  fertile  valley,  which  though  in 
places  narrow,  was  of  considerable  length, — and  when 
seen  from  an  elevated  position,  appeared  like  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  lake,  or  as  it  really  is,  the  alluvial  border 
of  a  flowing  stream.  The  strata  of  limestone  hills, 
followed  their  usual  order  of  parallel  lines  to  the  great 
mountains  of  our  continent,  as  though  a  strong  current 
had  once  swept  through  this  magnificent  valley, — form- 
ing in  its  course  islands  and  promontories, — which  arc 
now  discoverable  in  numerous  short  hills  and  rocky 
bluflTs,  that  are  cither  naked  and  barren,  or  covered 
with  a  growtli  of  stately  trees.  It  was  at  such  a  pro- 
jection, that  we  first  descried  the  gray  summits  of  what 
seemed  a  ruinous  castle, — ^resembling  those  which  were 
raised  in  feudal  times  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Rhine, 
or  like  such  as  are  still  seen  in  mouldering  majesty  on 
many  an  Alpine  rock.  These  summits  or  towers,  of 
which  there  are  seven,  lifted  their  heads  above  the 
lofty  elms,  like  so  many  antique  chimnies  in  the  mid^ 
of  a  grove  J  but,  on  approaching  them  nearer,  our  plea- 
sure was  greatly  increased,  to  find  them  rise  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  bed  of  a  small  stream,  which 
winding  around  their  base,  serves  as  a  natural  moat  to 
a  building  not  made  with  mortal  hands.  The  southern 
front  of  this  colossal  pile,  presents  a  wall  of  about  sixty 
feet  elevation,  terminating  in  three  towers  of  irregular 
height,  and  perforated  at  its  base  by  a  cavern, — which, 
by  an  apt  association,  was  denominated  "Fiilcaii** 
Forge."  The  tower  on  the  extreme  right,  was  unani- 
mously called  "Cockers  Tower'* — in  honor  of  one  of  our 
party  who  ascended  iu  On  tlie  left,  are  two  other  iso- 
lated towers, — of  which  the  centre  or  smaller  one  was 
distinguished  as  the  **I{ymenial  AUar^*'' — a  name  which 
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had  its  origin  partly  in  Rjeu  d*esprU,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  a  shady  bower  in  its  rear,  which  seemed  an 
appropriate  shade  to  mantle  maiden's  blushes.  The 
furthest  and  tallest,  received  the  title  of  the  "  Tower  of 
BtittLr  This  is  also  the  most  perpendicular  of  all  these 
rocky  structures;  an  archway  passes  through  it,  by 
which  there  is  an  easy  ascent  to  the  remaining  two, 
which  stand  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill,— and  though 
of  less  altitude,  are  not  of  inferior  beauty  to  the  resu 
One  of  them,  which  is  of  a  round  form,  and  flat  at  the 
top,  and  on  that  account  received  the  appellation  of  the 
**  TahU  RoekP — affords  from  its  summit  a  splendid  view 
of  the  whole ;  the  other,  and  last  of  the  five,  we  dis- 
tinguished as  "5A«/ton*5  Rock" — from  one  of  our  party. 
These  rocks  in  their  formation  resemble  the  palisades 
on  the  Hudson  river — but  are  more  regular  in  tlicir 
strata, — which  appear  to  have  been  arranged  in  huge 
masses  of  perfect  workmanship — with  projections  like 
cornices  of  Gothic  architecture,  in  a  state  of  dilapida- 
tion. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  ancients,  would  be  struck 
with  the  resemblance, — which  suggested  the  name  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

Wc  pause  to  inquire  why  these  primeval  fragments 
of  the  world  have  remained  so  long  unnoticed?  Why 
is  it  that  men  are  so  easily  awakened  to  the  liveliest 
mter^t  in  distant  objects,  and  yet  neglect  those  which 
are  nearer  and  more  accessible?  "A  prophet"  it  hath 
been  said  on  high  authority,  "hath  honor  save  in  his 
own  country," — and  to  that  strange  propensity  of  the 
mbd  to  contemn  whatever  is  familiar,  must  be  attri- 
buted the  n^lect  of  many  of  the  richest  treasures  at 
our  own  door,  which  frequently  impart  both  wealth 
and  distinction  to  foreign  enterprise.  For  many  years 
these  towers  have  been  known  in  the  surrounding  coim- 
try,  by  the  homely  appellation  of  "  the  chimneys,'* — 
but  no  one  has  ever  stopped  to  examine  them,  or  to  in- 
quire bow  nature  formed  so  curious  a  pile  in  such  a 
spot.  Imagination  may  indeed  conceive  that  this  noble 
structure  was  once  the  Scylla  of  a  narrow  strait  con- 
necting the  waters  of  the  north  and  the  soutli,  until  their 
accumulated  pressing  burst  through  the  blue  ridge  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  and  left  in  their  subsidence  these  tow- 
ers^ as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  their  former  dominion. 

G.  C. 


[We  do  not  remember  where  or  when  the  following 
Somut  to  Lord  Byron  waf  published.  All  we  know  is 
that  it  has  been  in  print  before,  and  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilde,  of  Georgia.] 

omoiHAi.  somrBT  to  i«ord  byron. 

Btron  !  'twas  thine  alone  on  eagle's  pinions, 
In  solitary  strength  and  grandeur  soaring, 
To  dazzle  and  delight  all  eyes,  out-pouring 

The  electric  blaze  on  tyrants  and  their  minions; 
Earth,  sea  and  air,  and  Powers  and  Dominions, 

Nature^ — man — time — the  universe  exploring. 
And  fh)m  the  wreck  of  worlds,  thrones,  creeds,  opinions. 

Thought,  beauty,  eloquence,  and  wisdom  storing. 
O !  how  I  love  and  envy  thee  thy  glory ! 

To  every  age  and  clime  alike  belonging ; 
Linked  by  all  tongues  with  every  nation's  story. 

Thou  Tacitus  of  song! — whose  echoes  thronging 
O'er  the  Atlantic,  fill  the  mountains  hoary 

And  forests  with  a  name  which  thus  I'm  wronging. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mesaenger. 

MUfllHGS  m— By  the  Jhtihor  of  Fyvyon. 

JAMESTOWN. 

Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Til  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forma  from  the  floating  wreclc  which  ruin  leaves  behind. 

CMde  Uarold>$  Pilgrimage,  Canto  iv.  Stanza  civ. 

Tawnor  nehiegh  Powhatan. 

Salvage  dialect,  apud  Capi.  Smith. 

I  STAND  on  hallowed  ground — the  sacred  sod 
Which  once  an  ill-starred  people  bravely  trod 
In  native  freedom,  ere  the  wanderer  crost 
The  broad  Atlantic  waters  and  love  lost 
The  fair  reward  of  labor,  ill  repaid 
By  base  desertion — country — ^friends  betrayed — 
Misery  and  exile  from  a  native  land. 
Ending  in  death  upon  a  foreign  strand. 

My  spirit  falls  into  a  deeper  mood 
And  thought  goes  darkly  forth  to  gaUier  food 
For  bitter  contemplation ; — ^for  I  trace 
Some  record  of  the  spoilers  of  that  race 
Most  gallant,  wheresoe'er  I  turn  mine  eyes, — 
While  of  the  exiled — neath  tlieir  native  skies 
Is  scarce  a  token  left — save  what  belongs 
To  a  sad  history  of  imnumbered  wrongs. 
Mcthinks  the  very  sun's  departing  rays 
With  melancholy  meaning  seem  to  gaze 
Upon  the  hostile  monuments  of  yore, — 
Yon  ruined  arch  with  ivy  overgrown — 
Those  shattered  tombs  of  moss-discolored  stone- 
That  slowly  moulder  by  the  silent  shore. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Might  I  the  Genius  of  Old  Time  invoke, 
This  were  the  hour — the  place — where  many  an  oak 
Tosses  its  arms  and  points  to  ancient  graves 
Beside  the  aisleless  tower,  whicli  o'er  the  waves 
Shall  no  more  send  its  voice  upon  the  Jiir,  ^^ 

To  call  to  matin  or  to  vesper  prayer.  ^  ^" 

Alone,  it  stands,  like  some  grim  sentinel 
And  in  stem  silence  bids  the  world  &rewell ! 
i»  *  «  % 

Lift  we  the  veil  of  vanished  centuries  I 

Beneatli  the  shade  and  shelter  of  these  trees 

The  careless  Indian  smoked  his  calumet — 

(The  Christian  had  not  crost  the  ocean  yet) — 

Without  a  thought  to  mar  his  musing,  save 

To  strand  his  light  canoe  beyond  the  wave 

Or  fasten  it  witli  sedgy  rope  secure, 

Lest  the  next  tide  should  steal  it  from  the  shore. 

But  lo !  one  evening  as  he  lay  beside 

The  margin  where  his  native  waters  gUde, 

A  sight  of  wonder  on  his  vision  broke ; 

And  the  deep  voice  of  flame  in  thunder  spoke 

The  doom  of  wo  to  him  and  all  his  race. 

Yet  fear,  which  might  have  blanched  a  paler  face, 

Ctuenched  not  the  flashings  of  his  dauntless  eye, 

Nor  for  an  instant  quelled  that  bearing  high 

Which  best  became  the  warrior  of  the  wild — 

The  Hunter  bold— tlie  Forests'  lordly  child! 

Ay!  tho'  the  evil  spirit  of  his  sky. 

For  such  well  might  his  inexperienced  eye 

Have  deemed  it,  lurked  within  the  snow-white  mist 

That  brooded  o'er  tlie  silent  river's  breast. 
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And  spoke  in  accents  of  the  dark  storm-cloud, 
From  out  the  fokling  of  its  gleaming  shroud, 
He  stood  prepeured  to  meet  Uie  worst — like  one 
Who  hath  no  fear  of  aught  beneath  the  sun. 
Methinks  I  see  him  watching  by  the  shore, 
With  strained  eye,  intently  gazing  o'er 
The  river's  course.    Well  may  he  clasp  his  brow 
In  doubt  and  wonder — is  he  dreaming  now  ? — 
The  cloud  seems  gathering  up  its  folds  of  snow. 
And  straight  spars  glitter  in  the  sunset  glow. 
Far  loftier  than  the  loftiest  pine  that  rears 
Its  stately  crest  above  its  tall  compeers  : 
Beneath — a  huge  dark  mass  is  seen  to  glide 
With  stealthy  motion  o'er  the  heaving  tide. 
Crowded  with  moving  forms  of  human  mould, 
But  of  an  aspect  well  might  daunt  the  bold. 
Gazing  the  first  time  on  that  pallid  crew, 
So  foreign  and  so  ghastly  in  their  hue ! 
But  hark ! — tlie  distant  shout  that  wildly  pours 
Its  thousand  echoes  on  tlie  strand,  assures — 
Swifl  to  the  Chiefs  he  speeds — the  wise — the  bold 
In  council  meet — his  talc  is  briefly  told ; 
Then  for  and  near  they  gathered  in  their  might 
And  'gainst  the  invader  battled  for  their  right, 
As  valiant  men  should  for  the  altars  reared 
By  their  forefathers  and  the  homes  endeared 
By  thousand  ties  and  recollections  past 
To  which  the  heart  clings  warmly  to  the  last. 
But  not  to  lengthen  out  a  thrice  told  tale — 
The  Red  Man  never  yielded  to  the  Pale, 
Though  forced  by  foreign  fire  to  wander  far,- 
Homeless  and  houseless,  neath  the  evening  star. 
Slowly  and  sad,  the  western  hills  they  climb, 
Yet  find  no  rest  beyond  for  wearied  limb 
And  aching  heart — no  single  spot  of  earth. 
Of  all  the  wide  spread  land  that  gave  them  burth, 
Is  theirs.     They  gaze  upon  the  setting  sun 
And  feel  their  course  like  his  must  soon  be  run— » 
They  hear  their  requiem  in  the  deepening  roar 
Of  waves  that  dash  upon  the  distant  shore — 
But  they  must  wander  on  unceasingly 
So  long  as  space  remains  for  footing  free, 
Til  hemmed  at  last  twixt  ocean  and  the  foe 
They  turn  to  bay  once  more  and  perish  so. 
«  «  «  « 

Oh !  little  dreamed  the  tender  hearted  maid, 
By  love  and  her  own  gentleness  betrayed. 
That  death  and  desolation's  fellest  wrath 
So  surely  followed — ^in  the  very  path 
Of  good  intent — to  whelm  her  race  with  woes 
She  would  have  warded  even  from  her  foes. 
Where  yonder  temporary  structure  frail* 
Extends  across  the  strait  its  slender  rail, 
The  shallow  waves  at  flood  scarce  overflow 
The  sandy  bar  the  ebb  reveals  below — 
*Twas  there  the  royal  daughter  crost  to  save 
The  pilgrim  strangers  from  an  early  grave. 
Who  that  had  seen  her  on  that  fatal  night, 
Swiil  gliding,  like  a  startled  water  sprite. 
To  that  lone  Island-Fort  where  calmly  slept 
The  dreaming  foe,  in  fkncied  safety  wrapt — 
Who  could  have  aimed  at  such  a  breast  the  shaft  ? 


♦Alluding  to  the  new  bridge  erected  by  Ckkllicr  Minge,  Esq.  af- 
fording passage  from  the  main  land  to  the  island,  where  a  wharf 
haa  been  built  for  the  accommodacion  of  steamboat  travellers. 


Tho'  well  apprised  no  other  means  were  left 

To  baflie  treason — not  as  such  designed 

In  the  simplicity  of  her  guileless  mind. 

Had  she  been  only  destined  to  inherit 

A  portion  of  that  fierce  determined  spirit 

And  deep  prophetic  hate — like  vestal  fire 

Nursed  in  the  bosom  of  her  royal  sire, 

A  nation's  doom  had  not  been  rashly  soaled 

By  mercy  thus  so  erringly  revealed — 

But  it  is  done — and  lo !  the  love  which  hurled 

An  ancient  race  to  ruin — gained  a  world  ! ! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  FATSD  CITT. 

'TwAS  evening,  and  the  sinking  sun 

Streamed  brightly  in  tlie  sky. 
And  cast  his  farewell  beams  abroad, 
Like  smiles  of  an  approving  god, 

O'er  plain,  and  mountain  high — 
O'er  waving  fields  of  floating  gold 
That,  round  his  gorgeous  pyre,  were  rolled. 
And  o'er  the  city's  glistening  spires. 
That  flashed  beneath  his  blazing  fires. 

There  lay  that  city ; — wealth  and  pride 

Had  built  their  temples  there. 
And  swift-winged  commerce  tliere  had  brought. 
From  many  a  clime,  her  trophies  caught : — 

From  Indian  isles  afar. 
The  pearl,  the  beryl  and  the  gem ; — 
But  treasures,  far  outvieing  tliem. 
Were  with  that  city's  wealth  combined — 
The  priceless  treasiures  of  the  mind ! 

The  sun  went  down,  and  night  came  o'er 

That  city's  winding  walls  ; 
The  white  moon  rose  along  the  sky, 
And  looked  down  calm,  and  silently. 

Upon  the  shouting  halls, 
Where  music  rang,  and  laughter  went. 
From  lip  to  lip,  in  merriment; — 
Where  all  was  careless,  heedless,  light, 
Besporting  on  that  festal  night ! 

An  hour  passed  on; — what  cry  was  that. 

Which  thrilled  that  city  so? 
What  shrieks  are  those, — what  means  yon  cloud 
That  wraps  the  temple,  like  a  shroud, 

And  fills  the  breast  with  wo  ? — 
What  mean  yon  flames,  that  blazing,  run 
Along  tliat  mountain  dark  and  dun? — 
Why  quakes  tlie  land, — why  heaves  the  sea — 
Why  peal  the  heavens  dreadfully? 

Night  lefl  the  earth ; — the  sun  arose, 

As  wont,  above  the  sky. 
And  looked, — not  on  tliat  city  bright. 
Which  he  had  left  before  the  night, 

With  turrets  gleaming  high ; 
But  on  a  black  and  blasted  waste. 
Dread  desolation's  hand  had  traced, — 
Upon  a  flood  of  lava^  where 
Once  proudly  stood  Pompeii  fair! 


TuBcaloosa,  »9l^amaQ 


igitized  by 


Googfe 


.B.M. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  MeMenger. 
HTMN    TO  THB    STARS* 

BY  D.  MARTIN,  of  MobUe. 
Ye  burning  blazonry  of  God ! 

Ye  glittering  lights  that  never  die ! 
That  pace  the  realms  by  seraphs  trod ! 

And  hold  untiring  watch  on  high ! 
And  circling  heaven's  eternal  king, 
Ye  dwell — His  glorious  fashioning ! 
Creation  saw  your  timeless  birth, 

WTien  from  your  own  clear  sapphire  skies, 
Ye  looked  upon  the  virent  earth, — 

An  everlasting  paradise! — 
And  seemed  to  mock  with  silent  gaze, 
Nature's  green  garb  and  tuneless  lays ! 
Since  then  ye've  read  the  world's  black  page. 

And  seen  a  stream  sublime, 
Roll  its  dark  waters  o'er  an  age 

Of  countless  years  of  time ! — 
In  whose  deep,  dark,  unlettered  caves, 
Earth  hides  her  mighty  as  in  graves  I 
Ufe^  wasting— but  ye  still  shine  on, 

And  seem  to  me  to  be, 
The  lights  upon  the  horizon 

Of  eternity's  black  sea ! — 
Pointiiig  to  the  sun-lit  far  off  west, 
Where  all  immortal  ^xrits  rest! 


For  the  Soothem  Literary  Messenger. 
TO    ♦♦♦•♦. 
Bklibvk  not  that  my  heart  is  cold. 

And  feels  not  friendship's  sacred  fire, 
If  I  sometimes  my^lf  withhold, 

And  from  thy  festive  scenes  retire. 
Oh,  no !  I  love  the  social  bower 

Where  friendship  smiles  with  joyous  mirth, 
And  yet  to  me  there  is  an  hour 

More  dear  than  all  those  scenes  on  earth. 
"Tis  when  in  pensive  mood,  the  mind, 

Retires  within  itself  to  muse, 
And  some  bright  dream,  long  since  resigned, 

With  sad  though  pleasing  thought  reviews  j 
Some  golden  dream  of  early  years, 

When  all  the  heart  was  warm  and  true ; 
And  life,  unshaded  yet  with  cares, 

Displayed  its  best  and  brightest  hue. 
Twaa  then  I  dreamed  of  faithful  love. 

That  would  o'er  tinoe  and  change  prevail — 
Food,  fiury  scenes  of  pleasure  wove — 

Bright,  verdant  spots  in  life's  dark  vale. 
But  time  advanced,  and  at  one  sweep 

My  air-built  castles  tore  away ; 
And,  like  a  wreck  upon  the  deep, 

My  shattered  hopes  and  prospects  lay. 
Upon  life's  ocean  still  I'm  tossed  ; 

And  tho*  the  skies  are  sometimes  bright. 
Yet  on  the  waves  again  I'm  lost. 

Midst  howling  storms  and  pitchy  night 
Believe  not  then  my  heart  is  cold. 

And  feels  not  friendship's  sacred  fire. 
If  I  sometimes  myself  witlihold. 
And  from  thy  festive  scenes  retire.  h, 

Pitisyhmia. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messeoger. 

thb:  gravb  sBBKssas. 

BT  R.  S.  p. 

Come  part  the  crowd,  and  open  a  way, 

For  those  who  are  seeking  the  grave ; 
Some  are  pressing  on  in  the  light  of  day, 
Some  by  the  moon's  obscurer  ray, 

Some  on  land  and  some  on  the  wave. 
Now  come  with  me  to  the  festive  hall. 

Where  in  mirth  they  dance  and  sing, 
Till  echo  is  answered  by  echo's  call. 
As  the  merry  peals  ring  from  one  and  all ; 

To  the  grave  they  swiftly  wing. 
Again  with  me,  come  haste  away 

Where  the  theatre  shines  so  bright. 
For  there  the  lamps,  with  their  peerless  ray. 
Have  darkness  changed  into  brighter  day. 

They  gaze  on  the  stage  with  delight! 
Come  follow  this  crowd  which  moves  as  the  wave 

On  the  gently  ebbing  sea  ; 
With  the  scenes  of  the  night  their  bosoms  heave, 
But  little  they  think  the  next  is  the  grave, 

Not  of  the  stage — but  eternity. 
See,  reckless  youth — ^maturer  age 

Alike  are  far  from  heaven ; 
In  festive  scenes  their  time  engage — 
They  idly  sport — they  madly  rage — 

While  to  the  grave  they  are  driven. 
Ye  may  trace  their  path  as  ye  move  along 

The  busy  crowds  of  care ; 
In  the  house  of  God — in  the  house  of  song — 
In  distant  isles — the  waves  among, 

To  the  grave  they  must  all  repair. 
So  part  the  crowd,  and  open  a  way, 

For  those  who  are  seeking  the  grave ; 
Some  are  pressing  on  in  the  light  of  day. 
Some  by  the  moon's  obscurer  ray. 

Some  on  land  and  some  on  the  wave. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO   A  TOVNG   CHILD* 

BY  D.  MARTIN,  of  Mobile. 
Thou  hast  a  clear,  unsulhed  brow, 

A  bright  and  dreaming  eye, — 
And  a  spirit  free  and  chainless, 

As  cherubs  in  yon  sky ! 

The  meteor  lights  of  intellect, 

Qlance  lightly  on  thee  now. 
And  play  like  fairy  revellers. 

Upon  thy  parian  brow ! 

Well,  be  it  so — and  may  thy  life 

Be  like  a  sinnmer  stream. 
That  sparkles  i^to  gladness. 

Beneath  the  sun's  bright  beam. 

May  thy  brow*  ne'er  wear  the  coloring 
Of  passion's  stern  commotion, — 

Which  darkens  many  a  God-like  one. 
While  on  life's  stormy  ocean ! 

May  the  sunny  hours  of  childhood 

Be  tho  last  to  pass  away, — 
And  the  setting  sun  of  life's  dark  night. 

Dawn  on  a  brighter  day !  ,^ 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  MeoBengcr. 
CUPIDS  SPORT. 

"  Am  I  in  fairy  land  ?— or  icU  me,  pray, 
To  what  lore  lighted  bower  I've  found  my  way? 
Sure  luckle»8  wight  waa  never  more  beguiled 
In  woodland  maze,  or  closely -tangled  wild." 

SouE  where  in  Virginia,  and  in  a  certain  year, — ^but 
1  beg  you  will  not  inquire  when  or  where,  for  you  will 
break  the  thread  of  my  discourse,  and  I  sliall  be  com- 
pelled, like  corporal  Trim  when  he  was  rehearsing  the 
Lord's  prayer  before  my  dear  uncle  Toby,  to  begin  at 
tlie  beginning,  at  every  interruption, — there  lived  a 
young  man,  in  a  certain  town — 

Now  my  dear  reader,  do  you  suppose  I  intend  telling 
you  a  story  witliout  a  single  name,  date  or  place  in  it? 
If  you  do,  I  am  afraid  you  would  sec  mo  at  Kamschat- 
ka,  or  in  Simms*  hole,  before  you  would  make  up  your 
mind  to  travel  one  inch  with  me,  or  listen  to  one  syl- 
lable. 

Well,  then,  in  a  certain  place,  and  at  a  certain  time, 
as  young  Timothy  was  sitting  in  the  cool  evening's  shiule, 
musing  o'er  the  events  that  human  life  befall,  and  re- 
flecting upon  the  many  ups  and  downs  he  must  neces- 
sarily encounter  during,  the  residue  of  his  life,  tliat  old 
headien  god,  who,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  is  still 
as  young  as  he  was  at  the  day  of  his  birth,  I  mean  &ly 
Cupid,  who  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  a  boy  to  all  eter- 
nity, happened  to  have  been  snugly  perched  upon  a 
branch  of  the  very  tree  under  whicli  our  friend  was  re- 
clining, and  the  little  urchin  sat  pluming  his  variegated 
wings,  and  feeling  the  points  of  his  keen  feathery  ar- 
rows, preparing  for  his  evening's  sport 

Poor  Tim !  how  little  did  he  dream  he  was  the  sub- 
ject tlie  young  god  had  selected  for  as  merry  a  frolic  as 
ever  fortune  smiled  upon  in  her  merriest  mood.  Tim 
was  in  his  twentieth  year, — "a  leal  light  heart  was  in 
his  breast,"  he  knew  not  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
world,  nor  had  he  yet  encountered  fortune's  frowns;  he 
had  enjoyed  a  full  portion  of  her  smiles  and  blandish- 
ments, and  his  life  had  flitted  along  like  a  gay  summer's 
dream.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that  aJl  his  castles  were  but 
air  built  and  fanciful,  and  it  was  necessary  he  should 
plod  a  little  upon  liis  mother  earth.  Tim  was  none  of 
your  dashing  thorough-going  bloods,  who  soar  aloft 
with  the  eagles  of  the  day,  ever  and  anon  to  pounce 
upon  some  harmless  pigeon, — nor  was  he  one  of  your 
gig  and  tandem  boys, — flourish  and  dash, — tinsel  and 
paint, — who  whirl  about  for  a  season,  and  are  all  the 
go  while  the  chink  or  tlie  credit  lasts,  but  who,  finally 
whirl  off  to  jail,  or  into  obscurity  and  insignificance, 
nobody  knows  where,  and  nobody  cares  when.  He 
was  a  mild,  pleasant,  merry-making  fellow.  As  for  his 
person, — ^my  dear  miss,  you  must  excuse  me  j  I  know 
from  your  looks,  you  are  curious  to  know  whetlier  he 
had  black  hair  and  black  eyes, — or  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes, — or  red  hair  and  grey  eyes, — but,  really,  I  can't 
tell  you, — certain  it  is,  he  had  eyes  and  a  nose,  and 

"When  he  happened  to  grin, 
His  mouth  stood  across 
'Twixt  his  nose  and  his  chin." 

There  he  lay,  all  defenceless,  on  his  right  side,  (I  like 
to  be  i>articular,)  with  liis  clean  white  roundalxjut,  and 
his  waistcoat  unbuttoned,  both  thrown  carelessly  over 
his  left  arm ;  tlicre  lay  his  heart,  gently  swelling  and 
subsiding  and  he  unconscious  of  its  undulalinj:  llow — 


while  Cupid— I  was  about  to  say,  while  Cupid's  keen 
eyes  were  penetrating  ito  inmost  recesses,  and  eyeing 
it  as  a  hawk  some  sunny  perch  in  a  limpid  stream, — 
but,  alas  for  Cupid — the  ancients  have  interdicted  the 
use  of  liis  eyes  j  nevertlieless,  on  the  present  oecasion, 
it  is  necessary  for  my  purposes  that  Cupid  should,  at 
least,  take  the  bandage  from  off  his  eyes,  and  the  an- 
cients to  the  contrary  notwitlistanding,  I  do  maintain 
tliat  the  sly  god  has  as  beautiful  a  pair  of  eyes  as  ever 
were  seen, — yes,  and  he  is  able  to  change  them  at  his 
pleasure.  At  one  time,  he  appears  with  the  nuldcst, 
softest,  kindest,  clearest,  heavenly  blue  eyes; — at  an- 
other, with  the  keenest,  blazing,  and  yet  the  blackest 
eyes  that  ever  flashed  wit,  and  eloquence,  and  express- 
ing all  the  passions  lliat  tlie  heart  ever  darts  through 
its  open  portals.  All  eyes  are  his,  of  every  hue  and 
every  form, — and  at  this  moment,  he  was  using  as  play- 
ful and  as  devilish  a  pair,  as  ever  bewitched  and  en- 
chanted a  trembling  maiden.  He  sat  quietly  selecting 
the  most  mortal  parts  of  that  defenceless  heart,  with 
bow  well  strung,  and  barbed  arrows,  and  ever  and  anon, 
he  placed  the  winged  messenger  to  the  string  and  twang- 
ed liis  silver  bow.  Cupid  sometimes  but  tipit  his  ar- 
rows' point  witli  a  poison,  as  rapid  in  its  action  and  as 
efficacious  as  tJie  most  powerful  prussic  acid,  and  wo 
to  tlie  youth  or  the  maid  who  feels  the  deadly  pang ; 
at  otlicr  times,  he  slightly  dips  the  barb,  and  leaves  it 
to  time  and  circumstances  to  develop  its  potent  influ- 
ence. On  the  present  occasion,  having  smitten  poor 
Tim  with  a  double  portion,  away  he  flew,  to  practise 
his  wiles  on  otiier  subjects.  Gentle  reader,  you  arc  now 
introduced  to  our  young  friend  Tim, — you  have  seen 
him  in  a  condition  worse  tlian  that  of  Daniel  in  the  lions* 
den,  and  whetlier  he  is  delivered  or  not  your  patience 
will  enable  you  to  discover.  Would  that  I  couM  have 
interposed  a  shield  to  protect  tlic  youth,  but  what  the 
fates  decree  no  mortal  can  prevent, — and  you  know, 
what  is  to  be,  happens  for  tlie  best. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  lady  setting  her  cap  for  a  beau  7 
This  is  an  every  day  occurrence,  and  yet  how  difficult 
to  explain,  though  ever  so  easy  to  perform.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  that  delicate  fingers  alone  can  accomplish 
or  pourtray.  For  my  part,  I  have  seen,  and  heard,  and 
tliought,  and  talked  much  and  oflen  of  these  caps,  that, 
nine  times  in  ten,  are  no  caps  at  all,  and  yet  the  exact 
method  of  setting  them  is  not  to  be  described.  Were  I 
to  describe  tlic  lady's  habiliments,  you  would  have  not 
the  least  idea  how  her  cap  was  set, — were  I  to  dwell 
upon  the  peculiar  cut  of  the  cap  itself, — ^its  points  or  its 
quillings,  its  trimmings  or  its  laces,  and  how  it  was  pla- 
ced, whether  on  the  tip  of  the  head,  or  down  upon  the 
ears,  or  a  little  to  one  side,  or  square, — or  round, — ^it 
matters  not,  you  would  still  be  wide  of  the  mark  j  but 
yet,  when  tlie  "cap  is  set,"  there  is  no  mistake  in  the 
matter. 

Good  reader,  you  are  not  acquainted  with  my  little 
Mary.  She  had  as  happy  a  knack  of  setting  a  cap,  as 
ever  a  lass  had  since  tlie  days  of  mother  Eve,  and  on 
this  very  evenmg,  she  will  appear  with  it  set  to  such 
advantai^e,  that  all  the  family  servants,  as  she  passes 
them,  will  utter  an  involuntary  "umph — u — u!*' — Can 
you  conceive  the  peculiar  sound  here  vaiidy  attempted 
to  be  embodied — for  of  all  uttcrable  exclamations  it  is 
tlic  most  exliiliruting  to  a  miss  in  her  teens.  If  you  can- 
not:— know,  that  it  signifies,  "I  tcU  you  what,  youn*r 
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wasoL,  yoQ  better  steer  dear.'*  Little  Molly  is  not  the 
greatest  beauty  of  the  age,  nor  yet  the  loveliest  flower 
that  erer  bloomed,  but  she  was  pretty  enough  to  make 
Cupids  little  arrows  rankle  in  Tim's  susceptible  heart, 
and  fate  would  have  it,  that  they  should  accidentally 
meet,  some  how  or  other,  wherever  they  went.  She 
had  a  peculiar  way  of  her  own,  of  fixing  on  a  bonnet, 
—a  little  gipsy  bonnet,— down  the  sides  of  which,  hung 
her  long  flaxen  ringlets,  and  where  slie  parted  her  hair 
00  her  forehead,  there  was  carelessly  pinned  a  half 
Hooming  moss  rose,  behind  which  sat  Cupid  laughing 
in  his  sleeve.  I  say  carelessly  pinned,  because  it  seem- 
ed as  though  it  mattered  not  whether  'twere  there  or 
Bot,  and  yet,  more  care  had  been  used  in  giving  it  its 
particular  position,  than  all  the  rest  of  her  dress, — and 
perhaps,  after  all,  this  was  "  setting  her  cap''  Tim  had 
MTcr  seen  little  Molly  look  half  so  sweet  before,  and 
when  his  eyes  and  her's  would  meet,  there  was  a  sen- 
sation created  that  thrilled  through  his  every  fibre ;  to 
him,  that  rose  bud  seemed  to  be  instinct  with  life  and 
animation,  and  Cupid's  laughing  eyes  and  smiling  face 
made  every  leaf  "a  heart  quake."  Tim  had  been 
tbi>aght  to  be  brave,  his  comrades  always  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  leader  in  daring  enterprizes.  Men  have 
been  known  to  walk  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth  when 
the  gunner  stood  with  the  lighted  match  within  a  few 
iocbes  of  the  powder,  but  to  storm  a  rose  bud,  man- 
ned by  Cupid,  on  so  polished  a  brow,  required  a  dare-de- 
vil spirit  that  human  nature  shrunk  from, — and  though 
Tim  would  have  given  tlie  world  to  have  touched  that 
bod,  he  could  not  have  advanced  his  finger  an  inch  to- 
wards it  by  any  possibility.  This  first  symptom  of  the 
operation  of  Cupid's  arrows  but  few  have  escaped. 
YoQ  would  give  the  world  to  approach  the  loved  ob- 
ject, and  yet  a  touch  would  create  a  shock  as  violent 
as  that  from  a  Leyden  jar,  well  charged  with  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  Little  Molly's  was  what  would  be  termed  a 
boirhiDg  face,  her  clear  blue  eyes  were  lighted  up  by  a 
mind  vivid  and  plkyful ;  cheerfulness  and  contentment 
were  conspicuous  on  her  brow, — ^but  yet  she  was  one  of 
your  real  mischievous  little  imps,  who  knew  a  tiling  or 
two,  and  was  up  to  all  kinds  of  tricks, — ^in  truth,  she 
used  to  say  of  herself  that  she  had  a  little  devil  in  her ; 
— now  don't  be  alarmed  my  good  reader ;  1  don't  mean 
the  evil  spirit  who  roams  about,  seeking  whom  to  de- 
viwr— "ihat  tailed,  homed,  heartless  chiel, — the  very 
deil,"— but,  she  had  a  way  of  practising  so  many  little 
artful,  innocently  wicked  things,  and  they  were  done  in 
so  artless  a  manner,  that  though  you  would  think  from 
their  efiects  his  satanic  majesty  alone  was  the  guilty 
perpetrator,  yet  you  could  not  help  loving  his  highness 
the  taore  fiar  his  misdeeds.  Of  all  things  in  the  world, 
sfa€  seemed  to  derive  most  pleasure  from  practising  her 
pUyfulness  on  fnend  Tim,  and  at  every  successive  ef- 
fort, Thn  would  only  exclaim,  "  surely  die  devil's  in  the 
girl !  what  in  the  devil  does  she  mean  7"  Tim  had  bet- 
ter have  suffered  the  devil  to  go  about  his  business — 
bat  no,  he  kept  inquiring  what  in  the  devil  the  girl 
meant,  till  Cupid  had  him,  head  and  ears,  neck  and 
aikoulders,  heart  and  soul,  body  and  life,  as  safe  a  pri- 
soner as  ever  was  incarcerated  in  a  dungeon's  dark- 
ness. Little  Molly  was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  inten- 
tion to  eatrap  our  friend ;  nothing  was  furtlicr  from  her 
thoughts;  Ae  only  intended  at  the  outset  to  gratify  her 
disposition  for  fun,  and  she  knew  no  more  the  state  of 


her  own  heart  than  if  she  had  been  deprived  of  that 
throbbing,  thumping,  turbulent  member;  but  when  kin- 
dred hearts  often  sport  together,  and  kindred  eyes  often 
meet  with  kindred  glances,  kindred  throbs  will  beat, 
awakening  kindred  feelings,  which  some  little  flaxen 
haired,  clear,  blue  eyed  lassies  find  truly  difficult  to  ob- 
literate. 

Reader,  dost  thou  expect  me  to  give  thee  in  black 
and  white  my  hero's  courtship?  Of  all  tlie  things  in 
the  world,  the  most  tame  and  insipid  are  lovers'  court- 
ships,— it  may  be  the  most  interesting,  animating,  soul- 
stirring,  thrilling  courtship  that  ever  mortal  breathed, 
but  canst  thou  enter  into  the  feelings  and  go  along  with 
the  heart  In  its  gentle  outpourings?  »Tis  not  words, 
sentences,  nor  ideas,  clothed  in  the  dress  of  fancy,  or 
robed  in  imagination's  best  attire.  'Tis  the  look,  the 
touch,  the  action,  that  constitutes  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  love  none  can  misunderstand. 

I  must  take  thee  my  good  friend,  (for  we  must  be 
friends  who  are  travelling  so  cosily  together,)  and  place 
thine  eye  at  a  key  hole,  where  "you  shall  see  what  you 
shall  see."  Alas  poor  Tim !  I  have  been  watching  thy 
movements;  thou  evidently  knowest  not  what  thou  do- 
est, — ^instead  of  reading  as  thou  wast  wont,  thou  hast 
been  serving  thine  apprenticeship  to  that  marvufacturer 
Cupid !  Of  all  the  epithets  that  ever  were  applied  to  a 
heathen  god,  none  can  be  more  appropriate,  though  I 
say  it  who  should  not,  than  this  epithet  bestowed  by 
me  upon  Cupid. — Cupid  a  manufacturer?  Yes,  a  ma- 
nufacturer. Whenever  you  see  a  poor  fellow  sweating 
over  the  fire,  filing,  and  stretching,  and  polishing  rings, 
carving  hearts  and  diamonds,  and  the  like,  you  may  set 
it  down  that  Cupid  is  teaclung  his  apprentice  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  art, — for  he  is  the  master  workman 
who  superintends  the  manufacture  of  all  such  invalua- 
ble tokens,  and  teaches  the  how,  and  the  where,  and 
tlie  when,  they  are  to  be  distributed  and  bestowed.  You 
are  now  seated  at  that  key  hole;  I  have  told  you  what 
has  been  Tim's  employment,  make  the  best  use  of  your 
eyes,  and  tell  us  what  you  see.  Who  ever  saw  a  fellow 
try  on  a  ring  in  that  way  before? — ^putting  the  ring  up- 
on the  fore-finger? — the  rogue  knows  as  well  as  you 
do,  that  that  little  ring  will  not  go  over  tlie  first  joint  of 
that  finger,  but  then  it  is  so  pleasant  to  try,  the  finger  is 
so  soft  and  white.  Trying  it  on  the  middle  finger? — ^he 
knows  tliat  the  ring  will  not  go  over  the  nail,  but  that 
finger  is  so  tapering,  how  could  he  avoid  it.  Had  it 
been  you  or  I,  we  should  have  placed  it  at  once  on  the 
ring  finger,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
matter, — but  look !  the  fellow  is  trying  it  upon  the  little 
finger — that  finger  is  so  little,  and  some  how  or  other, 
so  lonely,  he  feels  for  it  a  tender  compassion.  A  little 
finger  look  lonely  when  in  company  witli  three  fingers 
and  a  thumb?  Aye, — lonely, —  and  its  little  nail  is  so 
thin  you  may  sec  the  blood  circulating  under  it,  and  of 
all  things  to  see  the  blood  flowing  fresh  from  the  heart, 

so  delicately  tinged,  is The  fellow  has  slipped  the 

ring  on,  is  gently  squeezing  the  whole  hand,  and  "  has 
raised  his  wistful  eyes  to  heaven,'' — ^and  little  Molly 
has  gently  tapped  him  on  the  cheek  with  her  fan,  as 
much  as  to  say  "  you  rogue.'* 

Get  away  from  die  door,  my  good  friend,  you  have 
now  seen  as  much  as  we  bai'gained  for :  and  my  dear 
miss,  you  are  curious  to  know  what  conversation  passed 
all  the  while  between  Tim  and  little  Mary ;  I'll  tell  you : 
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there  did  not  pass  one  solitary  word,  but  two  little  hearts 
were  in  as  much  of  a  flutter  as  ever  was  made  by  a  flock 
of  partridges,  sprin^in^  from  their  cover. 

By  this  time  Tim  had  become  grave  and  soniimental, 
and  oh !  if  you  ever  heard  music ! — morning,  noon,  and 
night,  there  was  the  most  incessant  fluting, — ^fluting, — 
fluting.  It  was  all  of  that  soft  die-away  kind,  you 
would  have  thought  that  Tim's  soul  was  melting  away 
and  softly  escaping  through  his  flute.  His  heart,  too, 
had  undergone  as  tliorough  a  cliange  as  that  of  the  silk 
worm  transformed  into  the  fluttering  moth.  His  mind 
was  etherealized :  instead  of  the  humdrum,  common- 
place, prosing  thoughts  he  once  indulged  in,  his  imagi- 
nation now  soared  aloft, — ^he  was  dwelling  amid  the 
heights  of  Parnassus,  his  soul  was  drinking  in  the  nec- 
tar of  poesy  and  revelling  in  the  ambrosia  of  fancy. 
You  may  talk  of  tlie  pierian  spring  as  the  fount  of 
knowledge;  you  may  invoke  the  muses  from  their  hea- 
venly habitation,  and  Apollo  and  Minerva  may  attend 
in  their  train,  but  unless  Cupid's  arrows  have  drank  of 
the  heart's  blood,  tinging  the  sources  of  the  mind's  im- 
pressions, poesy  will  still  be  steeped  in  Lethe's  wave, 
and  never  spring  into  life's  gay  morn.  Now,  every 
thought  is  dressed  and  ornamented,  and  oh !  the  fantasl 
tic  flights ! — oh !  the  soft  mellow  pastorals, — the  country 
life,  the  blue  vaulted  arch  unspotted  with  a  cloud — na- 
ture, simple  and  gay;  there  she  is,  sweetly  clad  all  beau- 
tiful and  fresh — aye,  and  the  loved  one! — pearls  and 
gems,  and  diamonds,  and  roses,  and  lilies,  and  stars,  and 
suns,  and  firmaments  in  splendor  glowing,  and  "could 
the  busy  bee  but  taste  those  lips,  he'd  quit  his  hollow 
domes  to  revel  'mid  the  sweets  upon  that  hallowed  spot." 
As  for  little  Molly,  she,  too,  had  undergone  a  meta- 
morphosis, she  who  was  wont  to  play  so  many  "tricks 
before  high  heaven,"  who  loved  to  play  them  off  upon 
poor  Tim,  better  than  on  all  others,  had  grown  so  shy, 
you  would  have  sworn  she  hated  the  very  sight  of  him. 
In  the  company  of  others,  when  Tim  was  present,  she 
scarcely  opened  her  mouth, — to  him,  she  scarcely  ever 
spoke, — of  him — no  word  of  remembrance  broke  from 
her  lips,^— you  would  have  thought  he  was  obliterated 
from  her  mind ;  but  more  could  be  read  by  these  two  in 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  than  volumes  could  express. 
As  for  me,  I'd  rather  have  the  sensation  produced  by 
one  of  those  stolen  glances  than  be  made  a  king.  In 
such  a  situation,  I  would  not  be  compelled  to  talk,  by 
all  the  racks  of  the  inquisition — silence  is  dehght.  But 
at  such  a  time,  to  be  bored  with  one  of  your  real  clatter, 
clatter,  jabbering,  never  ending,  incessant  talkers,  is  the 
most  horrible  purgatory.  Poor  Tim  was  just  in  this  situa- 
tion. Little  Molly  had  a  noisy,  officious  cousin,  who,  he 
thought  uglier  than  the  veriest  hag  that  ever  shrank  and 
shrivelled  into  stringy  nothingness,  and  yet  the  girl  was 
comely  enough.  She  had  taken  it  into  her  head,  that 
her  cousin  Mary  hated  the  aforesaid  Tim,  and  therefore 
kindly  volunteered  to  rid  her  of  so  troublesome  a  com- 
panion ;  and  in  consequence  of  such  sage  surmises,  never 
failed  when  Tim  paid  a  visit,  to  intrude  herself  among 
them; — and  oh  the  clatter! — ^Tim's  heart  sank  within 
him — ^he  came  not  to  talk ! 

My  dear  young  miss,  whoever  thou  art,  that  seest 
these  lines,  let  me  advise  thee  as  a  friend,  to  take  thy- 
self to  thine  own  apartment,  and  remain  in  solitude  tlie 
balance  of  thy  life,  rather  than  interfere  in  these  critical 
moments;  for  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  thou  art  hated, 


contemned,  abhorred  and  despised  to  a  degree  that  is 
trhly  sinful.  Thou  art  cursed  witli  ten  thousejid  more 
curses  than  ever  Dr.  Slop  poured  upon  the  head  of  luck- 
less Obadiuh. 

Gentle  reader,  (for  thou  must  be  gentle  to  hare  tra- 
velled with  mo  so  far  without  wincing,  and  yet  have 
heard  so  little,)  can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  when  a 
man  is  in  love,  however  rambling  and  roving  his  dispo- 
sition may  have  been  before,  as  soon  as  he  is  fairlj 
caught,  he  becomes  from  that  moment  confined  to  ooe 
solitary  route.  Let  me  explain  myself, — for  I  have  been 
carefully  noticing  our  friend  Tim.  He  and  little  Molly 
lived  in  the  same  town,  but  at  a  considerable  distance 
apart,  and  yet  to  whatever  part  of  the  town  Tim  was 
called,  he  was  as  certain  to  pass  by  little  Molly's  house 
as  he  was  to  pass  out  of  his  own  door.  For  instance,  he 
would  go  to  the  post  office,  and  from  the  frequency  of 
his  visits,  you  would  have  supposed  he  had  more  corres- 
pondents tlian  all  the  mercliants  of  Uie  place  put  toge- 
ther, and  while  the  post  office  was  up  town,  little  Mol- 
ly's was  down  town,  and  yet  he  invariably  went  down 
town  by  little  Molly's  to  get  up  town  to  the  post  office. 
One  might  suppose  that  Tim  expected  to  see  little  Molly 
at  the  windows,  but  she  was  not  one  of  your  starers,  who 
employ  tlieniselves  in  gazing  at  the  comers  and  goers, 
and  I'll  venture  to  say,  that  in  six  months,  Tim  Derer 
saw  her  once,  and  yet  go  in  what  direction  he  might 
ultimately  intend,  go  down  town  in  the  first  place  he 
must, — and  he  experienced  more  pleasure  in  passing 
that  house  than  in  eating  his  breakfast  or  his  dinner. — 
This  is  a  species  of  hydrophobia  that  I  will  leave  yon 
to  think  on  and  cure. 

These  incidents  had  occurred — these  symptoms  had 
been  made  manifest. — ^In  the  mean  time  two  years  roUed 
onwards. — ^Tun  was  in  his  twenty-second  year,  and  litr 
tie  Molly  in  her  eighteenth. 

One  day  as  Tim  stood  ready  with  his  hat  in  his  band 
to  take  his  leave  after  an  interview, — it  had  been  a  long 
and  hopeless  one, — looking  wistfully  at  her,  he  said  en- 
ergetically and  in  a  voice  deep  toned — "  It  is  the  latt 
time  I  will  ask.  If  you  are  in  earnest,  I  go  forever!" 
1  listened,  but  could  not  hear  the  reply.  There  was  a 
pause.  Perhaps,  nothing  was  said.  I  thought  I  heard 
a  kiss.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  certain  I  am,  that  in- 
stead of  hecuring  Tim  leave  the  house,  I  heard  him  walk 
rapidly  to  the  table,  and  throw  down  his  hat.  When  I 
again  saw  him, — the  pensive,  musmg,  meditative  Tioi 
was  the  merriest  fellow  that  ever  cracked  a  bottle. 

When  a  man  has  had  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  with  a 
wo-begone  countenance  has  risen  to  make  a  final  adieu, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  utterly  discarded  and 
despised,  and  suddenly  resumes  his  seat  with  such  evi- 
dences of  change  of  purpose ;  we  generally  presume  he 
has  obtained  tlie  liberty  of  hanging  his  hat  up,  which  is 
tantamount  to  obtaining  the  liberty  of  the  domicil,  and 
is  what  I  should  call  the  gentleman's  setting  his  hat,  ia 
contradistinction  to  the  lady's  setting  her  cap. 

Day  after  day,  go  when  you  would,  and  peep  inio 
that  passage,  you  would  find  Tim's  new  beaver  hanging 
upon  the  same  hook,  and  these  two  young  innocents  sit- 
ting side  and  side,  cheek  and  joke,  feasting  on  each 
others'  eyes. 

Tim  would  sometimes  talk  of-tho  future,  and  develop 
his  little  schemes  for  their  mutual  happiness ;  but  if  ever 
he  touched  upon  that  most  delioate  (^  lUI  subjects,  the 
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aaceitainment  of  the  period  when  their  two  hearts  were 
to  be  linked  indissolubly  together,  all  the  delicacy  of  the 
fecnale  character  would  instantly  be  aroused,  and  little 
Molly,  in  a  playful  mood,  would  sing  out  '*  time  enough 
yet,  time  enough  yet." 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  condition,  our 
friend  Tom  still  enduring  the  same  uncertainty,  living 
in  that  half  delightful,  half  vexatious  state  which  total- 
ly unfits  a  man  for  any  occupation,  unless  it  be  "breath- 
ing soft  music  through  a  mellow  pipe."  Our  friend 
thought  more  than  once  'twas  time  these  scenes  should 
be  ended :  accordingly  he  determined  to  inform  his  good 
mother  of  his  happy  prospects,  as  a  prelude  to  his  future 
movements.  Many  ineffectual  efforts  were  made,  but 
it  was  a  delicate  business.  How  to  commence  these  soft 
narrations  has  puzzled  more  heads  than  one.  He  had 
given  the  old  lady  repeated  chances  to  help  him  out,  by 
sly  hints  and  inuendoes,  but  she  would  never  perceive 
what  he  was  driving  at.  The  truth  was,  she  had  se- 
lected in  her  own  mind  a  most  eligible  match  for  her  son, 
and  she  could  not  believe  he  was  so  blind  as  not  to  dis- 
cover its  advantages.  Money  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  that  edifice  was  to  be  erected ;  but  Tim,  poor  fel- 
low, belonged  to  an  ill-fated  family.  Not  one  of  his 
ancestors  had  ever  married  other  than  a  poor  girl,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  and  he  had  a  sentimental  notion 
of  such  affairs,  that  would  forever  exclude  the  idea  of 
his  nuirrying  a  rich  one,  whatever  other  qualifications 
she  might  possess. 

At  length,  Tim  succeeded  in  getting  his  mother  safe- 
ly cornered,  the  door  shut  and  no  one  else  present 
Walking  backwards  and  forwards  for  a  minute  or  two, 
he  stopped  suddenly,  as  if  he  was  about  to  commence. 
The  old  lady  was  knitting  away  by  the  fire.  Instead 
of  commencing,  Tim  walked  to  a  chair  as  if  he  was 
about  placing  it  close  along  side  and  stating  the  whole 
ease  like  a  man  j  but  turning  about,  he  deliberately  sat 
the  chair  in  the  comer  and  folded  his  arms. 

"Mother,"  said  Tim,  and  then  he  cleared  his  tliroat 
"What,  my  son?"  "I  have  been  thinking  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  have  our  old  house  painted  ?" 
This  was  a  new  idea,  one  that  never  had  crossed  Tim's 
mind  till  it  was  uttered,  and  as  it  happened,  'twas  not  an 
inappropriate  one.  "  But,  my  child,  it  will  answer  very 
well  as  it  is,  for  such  an  old  body  as  I,  and  if  you  begin 
to  paint,  you  will  be  compelled  to  furbish  up  every  thing 
else."  "  But,  mother,  suppose  I  should  think  of  court 
ing  some  young  body  ?"  "  Oh,  if  you  will  fall  in  love 
with  my  Utile  favorite,  you  can  afford  to  paint  and  fur- 
bish too."  That  was  a  chord  Tim  had  heard  struck 
before  to-day.  "Suppose  she  wont  love  me,  and  some- 
body else  will."  "  Faint  heart,"  said  his  consoling  mo- 
ther, "  never  won  fiiir  lady."  The  old  lady  was  off  upon 
the  oW  track ;  but  Tim  having  fairly  begun,  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  baffled  this  time — so  taking  up  his  chair,  he 
walked  deliberately  to  the  fire  and  seating  himself,  placed 
his  feet  upon  the  fender. 

"  Mother,'*  said  Tim,  "  it  is  time  I  should  tell  you 
that" — rap,  rap,  rap, — tantarara,  bang — rang  the  old 
brass  knocker  at  the  outer  door.  "  See  who  is  there,  my 
■on."  Hang  all  the  world  thought  Tim — shall  I  never 
have  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  old  lady?  Tim  took 
no  candle  with  him  to  the  door.  **Who's  here  ?"  "  Har- 
ry, sir."  "Well,  uncle  Harry,  what  do  you  want?'* 
'*  Mass  Thn,  Miss  Mary  send  her  complements,  and  tell 
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me  give  you  dis  letter."  Tim  ran  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  gave  old  Harry  a  bit  of  silver.  "  I  reckon,*' 
said  Harry,  who  began  to  think  Mass  Tim  and  he  were 
old  cronies,  "  I  reckon  young  Missus  dont  send  letters 
to  young  Massa  for  nutting."  "  Wait  for  an  answer  a 
moment,  uncle  Harry,"  said  Tim  kindly.  "  Who's  at 
the  door,  my  son  ?"  said  the  old  lady,  as  Tim  returned, 
holding  an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  "  A  servant,  ma- 
dam," was  the  reply.  "  What,"  said  Tim  to  himself, 
as  he  walked  to  the  candle,  "does  my  Mary  want?" 

Grood  reader,  wliile  old  Harry  is  waiting  at  the  door 
in  the  best  humor  in  the  world,  because  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  love  letter  as  he  shrewdly 
suspected,  from  his  young  mistress  to  so  good  a  young 
gentleman,  and  while  the  good  old  lady  is  knitting  away 
and  thinking  how  to  induce  her  son  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  favorite,  if  thou  wilt  follow  my  example,  thou  mayst 
perceive  what  is  going  on  for  thyself.  Thou  seest  that 
I  am  about  to  take  a  sly  peep  over  friend  Tim's  shoul- 
der, and  if  thou  wilt  peep  over  the  other,  thou  mayst 
discover  what  otherwise  thou  wilt  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perceiving. 

"  Saturday  Evening, 
"Mr.  Timotht  Wilberforcb. 

"Can  Mr.  Wilberforce  forgive  and  foi^et  one  who 
has  injured  him  much  ?  Oh !  how  I  reproach  myself  for 
having  given  you  hopes,  my  friend,  that  can  never  be 
realized.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  you  must  forget  me  j  and 
oh,  can  you  not  attribute  my  strange  conduct  to  my 
youth?  I  am  so  young  and  thoughtless.  Indeed,  I 
would  not  willingly  give  you  pain.  Can  we  not  con- 
tinue friends  ?  I  hope  we  may,  but  indeed  you  must 
forget  the  promises  I  have  made  you,  and  if  possible  for- 
give me.  I  find  I  do  not  love  you  as  I  ought.  Let  us 
be  friends,  but  nothing  more.  mart." 

Tim  had  seen  his  mother  watching  his  countenance 
while  he  was  reading :  so  putting  on  a  smile,  "  Is  that 
all  ?  Pshaw,  I  thought  it  was  something  important," 
said  he,  going  to  the  outer  door.  "Harry,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  wait — no  answer  is  necessary."  Slam  went 
the  door.  The  bolt  rang  with  a  double  turn.  The  let- 
ter w£is  wadded  in  his  breeches'  pocket.  "  Who  was 
that  letter  from,  Tim?"  said  his  mother.  "A  young 
friend  has  asked  me  to  go  serenading  with  him,"  replied 
honest  Tim.  Down  he  sat,  with  his  feet  upon  the  fen- 
der, and  his  arms  folded  over  lus  breast  Then  seizing 
the  poker, — punch,  punch,  punch — you  would  have 
sworn  it  was  freezing.  Every  coal  was  upturned — the 
room  was  filled  with  dust  and  smoke.  "My  son,  it  is 
not  very  cold  to-night."  Tim  kept  stirring  the  fire. 
"  Did  you  desire  to  have  the  old  house  painted,  Tim  ? 
If  you  wis'.i  it,  my  son" — "  madam  ?'* — "  You  were  say- 
ing, Timothy,  that  you  were  about  to  tell  me  some- 
thing ?"  "  Did  I  ?"  Down  went  the  poker,  and  Tim 
paced  the  apartment. 

My  good  friend,  were  you  in  such  a  situation,  what 
would  you  do  ?  Only  think  of  that  rap  at  the  door  at 
such  a  moment— of  the  contents  of  that  love  epistle — of 
that  dear  uncle  Harry !  For  my  part,  I  shall  ever  be- 
lieve as  long  as  I  live,  that  there  is  something  in  names, 
and  that  none  but  a  very  old  Harry  Scratch  himself 
could  have  been  charged  with  such  a  scrawl.  What 
would  you  have  done  ?  Tell  the  old  lady  the  whole 
matter?  What!  with  all  those  contending,  conflicting 
feelings — passions — ^hopes — blasted  and  utterly  destroy- 
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ed !  As  for  me,  1  think  a  man  would  be  almost  excusa- 
ble if  he  had  walked  premeditatedly  lo  his  razor  case 
and  cut  his  throat.  Tim  did  no  such  thing.  He  walked 
to — bed. 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  to  me,  why  little 
Mary — our  sweet,  innocent,  flaxen-haired  little  Molly, 
who  was  as  much  in  love  as  ever  lassie  was,  should  have 
acted  thus  strangely?  You  who  pretend  to  fathom  the 
profundity  of  human  motives  and  to  ascribe  proper 
causes  for  every  action,  will  you  unriddle  this  enigma  ? 
But  the  day  before,  she  was  as  kind,  as  affectionate  as 
usual,  and  in  every  way  the  same  to  Tim.  From  this 
time  forward,  too,  she  was  as  friendly  as  any  otlier 
friend  ;  and  yet,  as  indiflerent  as  if  their  hearts  had  ne- 
ver beat  in  unison — as  if  their  eyes  had  never  read  the 
inmost  thought  of  each  others  soul — as  if  their  lips  : — 
to  me  and  to  Tim,  it  is  utterly  inexplicable. 

Time — old  father  time — flies  with  his  mowing  scythe. 
This  is  the  account  the  ancients  give  of  the  matter,  but 
I  have  a  notion  that  we  should  as  well  exclaim,  time 
old  doctor  time — flies  with  his  healing  balm,  cicatrizing 
every  wound  ;  for  if  it  was  not  for  doctor  time,  Cupid 
might  be  more  appropriately  represented  with  his  sickle 
gathering  in  his  harvest ;  but  time  with  his  "  balm  of 
Gilead,*'  or  some  pleasing  draught,  manages  to  cure 
many  a  bleeding  heart.  1  thank  thee,  good  doctor,  thou 
hast  come  "with  healing  under  thy  wings,"  more  than 
once  to  me. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  McBaenger. 
JHY  CLASSMATES. 

By  the  author  of  the  *'  Extract  from  a  Novel  that  will  never  bo 
published." 

There  were  two  among  my  companions  at  College 
with  wlu)m  my  intimacy  was  particularly  close.  They 
dificred  much  from  each  other,  as  I  did  from  them,  in 
character  and  mental  powers,  but  we  were  from  the 
same  state,  viz.  Virginia,  although  from  different  parts 
of  it ;  and  the  presence  of  each  of  us  spoke  to  the 
others  of  our  distant  homes,  and  fonned  a  tie  that 
bound  us  closely  together.  There  is  besides,  a  strong 
local  attachment,  separate  and  distinct  from  national 
feeling,  (a  peculiar  one,  as  far  as  my  observation  ex- 
tends, in  our  country,)  pervading  the  native  born  inha- 
bitants of  that  state,  particularly  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern section  of  it,  which  draws  them  like  brothers  to- 
gether when  abroad.  However  reserved  a  Virginian 
may  be  to  otliers,  his  heart  immediately  opens  to  one 
who  possesses  the  same  birthright  with  himself;  and 
for  him,  if  called  upon,  he  will  encounter  pecuniary  in- 
convenience and  personal  risk.  I  have  known  many 
instances  of  this  feeling.  But  to  my  tale.  The  elder 
of  us  three,  by  name  Morriss  Hcywood,  was  one  of 
those  beings  on  whom  has  been  bestowed  the  fearful — 
almost  fatal  gift  of  genius.  He  stood  pre-eminent 
among  us  all,  towering  in  intellect,  piercing  tlie  veil  of 
truths  hid  from  our  dimmer  eyes,  revelling  in  the  gar- 
dens of  imagination  barred  to  our  dull  and  every  day 
capacities.  While  we  with  pigmy  steps  and  slow,  crept 
along  the  paths  of  knowledge,  urging  our  toilsome  way 
with  many  a  groan,  he  pressed  forward  with  a  giant's 
stride,  and  left  us  a  sightless  distance  in  tlic  rear.  His 
disposition  too  was  noble  as  his  mind.  Generous  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  prudence — brave  to  the  verge  of 
rashness — ever  ready  to  aiford  assistance  to  those  who 


required  it — to  promote  their  welfare,  and  to  condole 
with,  and  partake  of  their  grievances.  Like  most  per- 
sons of  extraordinary  powers,  his  temper  was  iinequaL 
At  times  gloomy  and  abstracted,  shunning  ail  oonrmiu- 
nion,  avoiding  all  recreation,  abstaining  from  exercise 
and  almost  from  food, — ^he  would  bury  himself  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  chamber,  devoting  day  and  night  lo  in- 
tense application ;  then  sated  for  a  time  with  his  '*deep 
draught"  at  "the  well  spring  of  science,"  he  would 
come  among  us  full  of  life  and  gaiety,  the  soul  and 
promoter  of  every  frolic,  breathing  into  us  the  spirit  of 
his  own  warm  heart,  robing  common  things  with  the 
hues  of  his  own  bright  fancy,  and  lighting  up  the  very 
regions  of  dulness  with  the  quick  and  brilliant  flashes 
of  his  wit.  The  grave  professors  regarded  him  with 
amazement,  and  some  of  them  even  with  fear;  for 
sometimes  in  the  spirit  of  mischief,  he  would  sport  with 
their  heavy  and  useless  learning,  and  puzzle  them  sa<lly 
with  the  subtleness  of  his  inquiries, — leading  them  un- 
consciously into  the  mazes  of  metaphysical  absurdities^ 
and  then  leaving  them  with  a  quibble  or  a  jest  to  pick 
their  way  out  as  they  could,  floundering  at  every  step, 
and  conscious  of  the  ridicule  they  incurred.  My  other 
friend,  Charles  Drayton,  had  no  peculiar  characteristic 
that  calls  for  present  description.  He  had  ordinary*  in- 
tellect, great  application,  a  kind  but^not  a  warm  heart, 
and  a  disposition  to  submit  to  legitimate  authority ;  for 
all  which,  when  we  were  graduated,  he  was  rewarded 
with  some  fifth  or  sixth  rate  honor.  The  busy  pursuits 
of  life  soon  separated  me  from  them  after  our  dcpanare 
from  college.  They  commenced  the  study  of  the  law, 
while  1  doubting  my  powers  to  succeed  in  the  learned 
professions,  and  naturally  inclined  to  an  active  life, 
turned  my  attention  lo  commerce,  emd  io  the  coiu^e  of 
business,  was  called  on  to  leave  "my  native  land"  to 
sojourn  in  a  far  distant  one,  and  my  return  was  not 
until  after  an  absence  of  many  years.  During  those 
years  of  labor  and  various  fortunes,  my  time  and  ta- 
lents devoted  to  one  ruling  object,  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  (but  not,  1  trust,  influenced  by  sordidness,  or 
ever  induced  to  employ  unworthy  means,)  my  com- 
munications with  home  had  been  very  rare,  and  of  my 
early  friends  1  had  received  no  tidings;  but  often  after 
reposing  from  the  toils  of  the  day,  when  the  bustle  of 
occupation  was  hushed,  and  the  wearied  mind  revolted 
from  following  up  the  many  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment that  so  constantly  taxed  it,  memorj-  would  roll 
back  to  those  halcyon  days  of  my  youth,  and  the  im- 
ages of  Hcywood  and  of  Drayton  would  be  mirrored 
in  freshness  to  my  fancy,  while  I  busied  myself  in  con- 
jectures as  to  thrir  probable  fate  and  fortunes.  Were 
they  still  among  tlie  living  ?  Had  Hey  wood  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  his  early  youth,  and  climbed  with  vigo- 
rous step 

*'  The  hill,  where  fame's  peoud  lejnple  shines  afar  ?^* 

Had  the  perseverance  of  Drayton  won  for  him  wealth 
and  respectability  in  his  profession  ?  More  he  could  not 
attain  to.  And  amid  their  busy  struggles,  did  they 
ever  recur  to  the  friend  who  was  absent,  with  the  sonic 
deep  feeling  that  dwelt  in  his  heart  for  them  ? 

After  many  ctTorts,  sometimes  crowned  with  success, 
and  often,  very  oflen  marked  by  adversity,  fortune  at 
last  smiled  upon  them,  and  placed  me  in  a  situation  (a» 
I  was  alone  in  the  world,)  of  comparati^  wealth.    1 
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wonod  ap  my  afiairs  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  em- 
barked for  home.  My  voyage  was  prosperous :  once 
more  I  trod  the  free  soil  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  bent  my  way  without  delay  to  the  town  of 

,  where  first  I  drew  my  infant  breath.    It  was 

evening  when  I  readied  iL  1  found  it  much  altered, 
enlarged  and  improved  ;  but  around  me  were  many  a 
memorial  of  the  times  gone  by ; — and  as  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  threw  their  purple  and  gold  on 
the  broad  siunmit  of  the  well  remembered  hills,  and 
played  in  ever  changing  beauty  on  the  ripple  of  the 
chrystal  stream,  I  seemed  borne  back  from  the  present, 
when  Time  had  furrowed  my  brow  and  sprinkled  his 
snows  upon  my  hair,  to  that  past,  when  the  smooth 
forehead  and  the  curly  locks,  the  long  loud  laugh,  and 
the  joyous  leap,  were  tokens  of  the  happy  boy.  In 
passing  along  the  main  road  leading  to  the  town,  I  had 
observed  at  some  little  distance  firom  it,  a  very  large 
and  handsome  brick  edifice,  in  the  midst  of  highly  cul- 
tivated grounds,  where  formerly  there  had  stood  a  very 
indifferent  wooden  building,  on  a  neglected  farm,  the 
property  of  an  idle  and  dissipated  gentleman.  It  was 
very  foolish  to  do  so,  and  yet  I  uttered  a  half  sigh  at 
the  change ;  for  although  the  present  state  of  things 
was  infinitely  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  it  struck  cold- 
ly on  my  heart  and  jarred  the  chord  of  cherished  asso- 
ciations. When  I  had  fairly  established  myself  at  the 
**  best  inn,"  and  answered  as  1  pleased,  all  customary 
inquiries  as  to  who  I  was,  whence  from,  where  going 
to,  and  numberless  other  impertinencies,  I  commenced 
querist  in  turn,  and  the  information  I  then  and  subse- 
quently obtained  from  other  quarters,  I  am  now  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  Both  of  my  college  friends 
after  obtaining  their  licenses,  had  removed  to  my  native 
town,  which  then  offered  the  best  field  in  the  state  for 
the  practice  of  the  law.  Heywood  had,  as  I  was  sure 
he  would,  commenced  his  career  at  the  bar  with  signal 
success.  His  very  first  appearance,  his  maiden  speech, 
had  given  him  a  station  far  beyond  his  youthful  com- 
petitors, and  indeed  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  those 
who  had  grown  gray  in  their  vocation.  He  had  been 
entrusted,  with  others,  in  the  management  of  a  case  of 
great  difficulty,  and  involving  property  to  a  large 
amount  j  and  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses,  had 
exhibited  a  knowledge  of  human  character,  and  a  pow- 
er to  discover  and  elicit  truth,  that  in  one  so  young  and 
so  unpracticed,  seemed  absolutely  marvellous ;  while 
his  familiarity  with  the  abstruse  points  and  technicali- 
ties  of  the  law,  appeared  as  close  and  intimate  as  if  he 
had  spent  years  in  acquiring  it.  He  was  regarded  as 
a  prodigy,  and  indeed  he  was  one.  I  have  seen  many 
men  in  many  climes,  but  never  have  I  met  with  Hey- 
wood's  equal  in  native  genius ;  and  then  the  godhke 
mind  with  which  he  was  endowed,  was  set  forth  and 
enhanced  by  a  corresponding  face  and  figure.  His 
st2Uure  was  tall  and  his  bulk  in  proportion,  but  there 
was  no  clumsiness.    His  limbs  were 

*' Heaped  with  stren^b,  and  tumtd  with  elegance  ;** 
His  presence  was  lordly,  with  his  statue-like  brow, 
crested  with  short  dark  curls,  the  Roman  nose,  the 
sharp  cut  lips,  and  the  full  large  pellucid  eye,  in  which 
•*  the  lightning  played.**    His  was 

"  A  combioatioQ,  and  a  form  indeed, 
On  which,  everj  god  had  seemed  to  set  hia  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.'* 


One  thus  gifted  was  eagerly  sought  after,  and  while 
business  poured  on  him  from  all  quarters,  his  society 
was  every  where  courted.  The  presence  of  Heywood 
was  an  indispensable  requisite  to  any  meeting  whose 
object  was  pleasure.  Nor  did  he  refuse  it,  or  hold 
himself  aloof  from  the  amusements  sought  after  by 
others.  He  could  be  gay  witli  the  gay,  and  sedate 
with  the  grave,  and  without  an  effort ;  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  what  may  be  termed  dissipation,  none  hod 
cause  to  complain  tliat  their  affairs  entrusted  to  his  care 
were  not  faithfully  attended  to  and  ably  managed. 
Thus  did  he  go  on  increasing  in  usefulness  and  reputa- 
tion, and  men  looked  forward  to  the  lime  when  he 
would  rank  among  the  master  spirits  of  the  day,  and 
perhaps  reach  the  highest  honors  his  country  could  be- 
stow. Indeed  a  new  career  had  now  been  opened  to 
him,  which  promised  to  lead  to  such  a  resulL  He  had 
been  chosen  to  represent  his  county  in  the  stote  legisla- 
ture, and  there  as  at  the  bar,  his  success  was  immediate 
and  brilliant.     To  him  it  truly  seemed 


-'*aneasy  leap, 


To  pluck  bright  honor  from  the  pale  faced  mooo  ;*> 

and,  (to  follow  up  the  quotation,)  he  might  fairly  hope 

**  To  wear  without  corriral  all  her  dignities." 

Such  then  was  Morriss  Heywood ;  in  years  a  youth,  a 
man  in  wisdom — the  possessor  of  genius,  health,  repu- 
tation and  beauty ;  his  career  as  yet  unchecked  by  a 
single  obstacle — ^his  hopes  undimmed  by  the  shadow  of 
a  fear.  There  resided  at  that  period  in  the  county  of 
• an  individual,  who,  by  a  long  course  of  unre- 
mitting industry  and  the  most  grinding  parsimony,  to- 
gether with  less  honest,  if  lawful  meons,  had  amassed 
an  overgrown  fortune  ;  and  having  money  at  command, 
had  contrived  by  lending  it  to  the  neighboring  farmers, 
(generally  improvident  men,)  and  exacting  high  inter- 
est for  its  use,  taking  mortgages  on  their  estates  as 
security,  to  moke  himself  the  real  if  not  nominal  owner 
of  half  the  landed  property  of  the  county.  Having  it 
at  his  will  at  any  moment  to  strip  many  of  their  pos- 
sessions, he  was  vested  with  a  power  that  (although  in 
their  secret  hearts  all  men  detested  him,  and  execrated 
his  very  name,)  challenged  opinion,  and  made  danger- 
ous as  regarded  him  its  public  expression.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  one  of  those  gentlemen  on  whom  his  gripe 
was  fixed,  and  whose  debt,  from  an  originally  small 
sum,  had  swelled  with  usury  until  it  covered  his  whole 
estate,  had  been  a  patron  and  valuable  friend  of  this 
man,  who  was  originally  his  overseer — had  established 
him  in  the  business  with  which  he  commenced  his  ca- 
reer, and  aided  him  both  with  money  and  his  name. 
It  is  a  well  established  maxim,  which  hard  experience 
has  gathered  from  human  intercourse,  that  you  insiu^ 
yourself  an  enemy  when  you  bestow  a  benefit  on  a  bad 
man.  A  noble  mind  may  find  an  obligation  burthen- 
some,  and  be  galled  by  the  sense  of  dependence  created 
by  it.  This  feeling,  however,  does  not  destroy  grati- 
tude to  the  benefactor ;  but  the  mean  and  unprincipled 
hate  those  who  give  to  them,  from  the  consciousness 
that  Uiere  is  an  utter  dissimilarity  of  character  between 
the  giver  and  themselves.  It  grieves  them  that  any 
should  possess  a  virtue  which  they  have  not ;  and  the 
performance  of  a  good  action,  even  although  they 
themselves  are  its  object,  is  gall  and  wormwood  to  their 
souls,  from  the  secret  knowledge  that  the^are  incapa- 
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ble  of  doing  the  same.  This  violence  of  hatred  which 
the  wicked,  without  apparent  motive,  entertain  for  the 
good,  is  forcibly  pourtrayed  by  Shakspeare,  (nature^s 
magician,  who  applied  his  "Open  Sesame"  to  that  dark 
cave  the  human  heart,  penetrated  its  recesses,  and  ex- 
plored its  most  secret  nooks,)  when  he  makes  lago  give 
as  a  reason  for  desiring  the  death  of  Cassio, 

*'  He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
Thai  makes  me  ugly" 

The  feelings  engendered  in  the  heart  of  Willis,  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  usurer,)  by  the  kindness  of 
his  benefactor,  were  envy  and  bitter  hatred.  Envy, 
that  he  possessed  the  means  to  be  generous;  hatred, 
that  having  them  he  was  so.  But  his  heart  rejoiced 
when  he  reflected  that  this  very  generosity  would  be- 
tray itself;  and  as  he  counted  his  own  increasing  gains, 
and  became  acquainted  "with  the  diminished  and  de- 
creasing resources  of  his  friend,  he  foresaw  the  time 
would  conie  when  their  relative  situations  would  be 
changed — ^when  the  patron  would  in  turn  become  the 
suitor,  and  be  dependant  on  his  former  menial's  bounty. 
The  time  did  come.  A  small  loan  was  requested,  and 
granted  with  cheerfulness.  "  The  spider"  as  Hey  wood 
afterwards  said,  "had  spun  his  first  line.*'  Then  came  a 
demand  for  a  larger  sum,  which  was  raised  with  a  pre- 
tence of  great  diflSculty.  Another  thread  was  wrapped 
around  the  body  of  the  victim.  Slowly,  silently,  cau- 
tiously, these  liny  lines  were  drawn,  with  a  touch  so 
light,  that  they  were  not  felt  until  the  web  was  fully 
formed-r-the  prey  secure — fluttering  and  struggling  in 
the  toils, — ^but  vainly  struggling ;  for  those  little  threads 
had  been  plied  and  twisted  into  a  cord  of  strength  to 
bind  the  unshorn  Sampson. 

Of  all  the  galling  miseries  that  man  is  heir  to,  the 
most  intolerable,  the  most  debasing,  the  most  corroding 
to  the  heart,  the  most  destructive  to  the  mind,  is  the 
consciousness  of  debt  without  the  means  of  payment. 
Oh !  what  days  of  humiliation,  what  nights  of  nervous 
wakefulness,  or  else  of  dreaming  horror,  does  he  abide, 
on  whose  oppressed  spirit  is  laid  the  k)ad  of  payments 
he  cannot  meet,  of  obligations  he  cannot  cancel.  For 
him,  though  the  sun  shines  abroad,  there  is  no  beauty 
in  his  beams.  The  earth  is  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
a  thousand  odorous  flowers  are  scattered  in  his  path. 
He  heeds  them  not ;  their  perfume  is  wasted  on  him. 
The  moon  rides  in  liquid  lustre,  and  the  myriad  stars 
break  forth  in  light,  and  the  whole  heaven  is  clothed 
with  exceeding  glory ;  but  there  is  a  dcurkness  in  his 
soul  no  light  can  penetrate — a  grief  at  hb  heart  no 
beauties  of  nature  can  assuage.  His  energies  are  dead ; 
they  fester  beneath  the  pall  of  despair. 

When  at  last  every  inch  of  his  property  was  covered 
by  debt,  and  the  remorseless  creditor  was  about  to  strip 
and  turn  naked  on  the  world,  him  from  whose  hand  he 
once  had  fed,  kind  death  stepped  in  and  released  the 
poor  old  gentleman  from  his  troubles;  and  what  he 
himself  was  too  honorable  to  do,  his  heirs  did  without 
hesitation.  They  resisted  Willis's  claim  upon  the  plea 
of  usury.  Heywood  was  their  advocate.  Fired  with 
indignation  at  the  base  ingratitude  of  the  nuin,  he  sum- 
moned all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  against  him, 
and  so  awfully  severe  was  the  attack,  that  Willis,  al- 
though in  general  bold  and  impudent,  slunk  away  from 
the  court  amid  the  hisses  and  groans  of  the  crowd. 


The  very  next  day,  to  his  utter  amazement,  Heywood 
was  waited  on  by  Willis,  who  placed  in  his  hands  baai- 
ness  of  great  value,  and  paid  him  down  a  handsome  fee. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Heywood,  I  can  forgive  and  forget, 
as  bad  as  you  think  of  me,  and  as  much  as  you  have 
abused  me.  The  fact  is,  sir,  you  are  what  I  call  a  real 
clever  man,  and  to  my  notion  the  best  lawyer  I've  met 
with — so  youVe  the  man  for  my  money ;  and  I  suppose 
if  I  pay  you  your  fees,  you'll  do  my  business  as  soon 
as  another  man's — and  lean  make  it  worth  your  while, 
I  te!I  you.  You  said  yesterday,  I  was  a  vampire  bloat- 
ed with  the  lifeblood  sucked  in  secret  from  the  veins  of 
my  victims.  I  remember  the  words,  but  not  in  malice. 
Well  sir,  when  I  see  fit  I  can  bleed  pretty  free  myself; 
and  if  you'll  just  consider  yourself  my  lawyer  in  all 
my  cases,  I'll  pay  you  fifteen  hundred  a  year,  and  say 
done  first." 

"Mr.  Willis,"  replied  Heywood,  "I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  accepting'  youj  offer,  and  will  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  serve  you,  as  I  would  any  other  individual  who 
called  upon  me.  It  is  my  trade,  or  profession,  to  advo- 
cate that  cause  in  which  I  am  retained ;  and  although  I 
rejoice  when  I  find  I  am  on  the  right  side,  I  have  in 
common  with  my  brethren,  no  scruples  in  doing  battle 
on  the  wrong." 

And  so  tl)ey  parted.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  un- 
natural that  Willis  should  have  acted  in  the  way  he 
did ;  but  he  was  a  shrewd,  worldly  wise  man,  and  could 
make  any  sacrifice  to  promote  what  he  deemed  his  in- 
terests. Now  he  had  not  forgiven,  much  less  forgot- 
On  the  contrary,  his  hatred  of  Heywood  was  deep  and 
concentrated  ;  but  he  knew  him  to  possess  talents  that 
were  formidable  when  opposed  to  him,  and  on  which 
he  could  with  safety  rely  when  enlisted  in  his  behalfl 

The  transactions  of  business  necessarily  carried  Hey- 
wood to  his  client's  house,  where  one  day  being  detained 
until  the  dinner  hour,  he  was  introduced  to  Miss  Louisa 
Willis,  an  exceedingly  beautiful  and  interesting  lady  of 
about  eighteen.  He  was  much  struck  with  her,  and 
indeed  it  was  impossible  for  the  coldest  disposition  to 
withhold  its  admiration  from  charms  seldom  surpassed, 
and  then  in  the  very  Ailness  of  their  bloom.  With  a 
form  over  whose  round  and  soft  proportions  hovered  an 
atmosphere  of  the  most  soul  subduing  voluptuousness, 
she  was  the  possessor  of  a  countenance,  whose  features 
in  themselves  almost  faultless,  habitually  wore  the  be- 
witching expression  of  confiding  love ;  as  if  for  all  she 
looked  upon,  there  existed  in  her  bosom  a  living  spring 
of  kindness;  and  the  consciousness  of  her  own  deep 
charities,  taught  her  to  expect  a  like  return  from  others. 
She  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Willis.  Her  parents, 
poor  but  highly  respectable  people,  died  while  she  was 
yet  an  infant,  having  been  carried  off  within  a  few 
hours  of  each  other,  by  one  of  those  pestilential  fevers 
that  sweep  whole  districts  of  our  country,  and  leave  in 
their  path  the  silence  of  death  or  the  sob  of  mourning 
anguish,  where  the  sounds  of  merriment  had  been  wont 
to  break  upon  the  ear.  Willis  was  alone  in  the  world. 
There  was  no  human  being  connected  with  him  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity :  there  was  not  one  whom  he  bad 
propitiated  by  the  exercise  of  kindness :  and  although 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  hated  only  served  to 
harden  and  imbitter  his  feelings,  there  were  moments 
when  he  felt  the  loneliness  of  his  situation,  and  longed 
for  something  that  even  he  could  love.      ^ 
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He  Uxk  the  little  orphan  to  bis  home,  and  in  her 
foand  the  object  be  had  sought  Upon  her  he  lavished 
ail  his  bounty — bestowed  apon  her  the  best  education 
the  capabilities  of  the  country  affi>rded— and  at  a  pro- 
per age,  placed  her  in  an  eligible  seminary  in  the  city 

of ,  whence  indeed,  at  the  time  of  Heywood's 

first  interview  with  her,  she  had  just  returned. — 
Periiaps  the  disposition  of  Miss  Willis — that  of  great 
sweetness  with  very  little  energy  or  passion,  was  par- 
ticularly calculated  to  win  upon  such  a  man  as  Hey- 
wood.  Himself  all  passion,  burning  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  uncommon  powers,  ui^d  into  action  by  the 
ever  goading  stimulus  of  a  brain  that  teemed  with 
strong  and  beautiful  thought, — now  breaking  out  into 
commanding  eloquence — now  running  over  with  spark- 
ling  wit, — it  was  enjoyment  to  him  to  find  repose  in 
another.  His  mind  self  taxed  to  its  utmost  limit,  was 
refreshed,  and  soothed,  and  solaced  by  the  calm  and 
even  purity  which  dwelt  within  that  form  of  uitoxica- 
Ung  loveliness.  Perhaps  with  persons  constituted  like 
Heywood,  the  same  ardor  of  passion  might  be  exhibit- 
ed towards  any  object,  "  in  whose  fresh  cheek"  they 
might  **  meet  the  power  of  fiincy ;"  perhaps  their  glow- 
ing temperament  would  vest  with  beauty  both  of  mind 
and  person,  those  who  to  common  eyes  had  nothing  to 
distinguish  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
he  loved  Miss  Willis,  deeply,  devotedly,  ardently — 
with  tender  delicacy  and  with  manly  passion.  Whe- 
ther his  ieelings  were  reciprocated  by  her,  to  the  extent 
of  which  she  was  capable,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say :  that 
secret  lies  within  her  own  bosom.  Heywood  tbought 
so.  He  was  constant  in  his  attentions  to  her,  which 
seemed  to  be  well  received,  and  were  certainly  encou- 
raged by  Willis.  The  only  annoyance  Heywood  ex- 
perienced, arose  from  his  feelings  towards  the  latter. 
Greater  fiuniliarity  with  his  character  had  not,  it  is 
true,  increased  his  abhorrence  of  it ;  perhaps  it  had  di- 
minished it; — for  as  the  visual  eye  becomes  accustomed 
to  kx>k  without  winking  upon  the  disgusting  and  even 
the  terrible,  so  does  the  mental ,  and  sad  to  say,  the 
constant  recurrence  of  deeds  of  vice,  lessens  the  sense 
of  detestation  which  they  at  first  inspired.  But  there 
was  something  very  galling  to  his  pride,  in  the  idea  of 
connecting  himself  in  so  dose  a  manner  with  Willis  as 
be  must  necessarily  do,  if  he  married  his  daughter; 
only  his  adopted  daughter,  it  is  true:  but  still  in  no  ac- 
tion that  could  evince  a  parent's  fondness  and  a  parent's 
care,  had  he  been  wanting  to  her^-and  he  was  unques- 
tionably entitled  to  a  full  return  of  that  affection  that 
might  be  looked  fi>r  from  a  properly  disposed  child ; 
and  as  certainly  did  he  receive  it  from  Miss  Willis, 
whose  respectful  love  for  him  was  without  stint  or 
measure.  The  struggle  between  pride  and  passion, 
seldom  eventuates  in  favor  of  the  former,  particularly 
where  our  feelings  are  uninfluenced  by  the  effect  our 
actions  may  produce  upon  the  minds  of  others,  and 
have  no  reierencs  to  a  degrading  change  of  situation 
that  may  be  produced  on  us  in  society.  Heywood 
might  by  marrying  Miss  Willis,  excite  the  sneers  of 
the  nnsuocessful  and  the  envy  of  the  disappointed ;  but 
he  wouki  not  be  the  less  loved,  esteemed  and  respected 
by  the  great  bulk  of  his  acquaintance,  while  by  many 
it  vrould  be  thought  a  fortunate  dreumstance ;  for  in 
the  event  of  their  obligations  falling  into  his  hands, 
they  might  took  for  an  indulgence  it  were  vain  to  hope 


firom  the  ruthless  usurer.  Heywood,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  heart,  and 
proffered  his  affections  to  Miss  Willis.  She  of  course 
referred  him  to  her  father ;  and  with  much  embarrass- 
ment and  hesitation  of  manner,  Heywood  announced 
to  him  the  fact,  and  solicited  his  approbation.  He  re- 
ceived the  information  with  a  smile  of  peculiar  mean- 
ing, of  gratification — but  apparently  of  malicious  grati- 
fication, as  if  he  were  about  to  win  a  triumph  he  had 
been  long  seeking  to  obtain.  He  said  but  little  how- 
ever in  reply,  nor  was  that  little,  discouraging  or 
otherwise.  He  professed  himself  honored  by  the  pro- 
posal, coming  as  it  did  from  so  distinguished  an  indi- 
vidual. 

"  To  be  sure,"  he  said,  "Louisa  Willis  was  not  an 
every  day  sort  of  girl,  and  she  might  fairly  look  for 
as  good  offers  as  any  lady  in  the  country*  She  had 
that,  or  she  would  have,  which  was  all  the  same,  that 
would  command  them.  It  commanded  every  thing 
else,  he  reckoned,  even  talents.  She  was  young  enough 
too,  and  likely  enough,  for  the  matter  of  that,  and  he 
had  had  other  views  for  her.  Hows'ever,  there  was  no 
hurry — ^he  would  sec  about  it ;  he  must  have  some  lit- 
tle time  to  think  before  he  made  up  his  mind :  when  he 
had,  he  would  let  Heywood  know  what  it  was." 

To  talk  to  such  a  man  of  the  urgency  of  one's  affec- 
tions, was  ridiculous.  Heywood  felt  it  so,  and  there- 
fore made  no  objection  to  the  delay. 

It  was  about  a  month  ^fter  this  interview,  during 
which  interval  there  had  been  no  communication  be- 
tween Fleywood  and  Willis,  that  the  latter,  accompa- 
nied by  another  individual,  a  Mr. ,  entered  the 

office  of  the  former.  They  had  called  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  their  mutual  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  a  conveyance  which  was  to  pass  between  them,  and 
to  request  him  to  draw  it  out  in  proper  form.  He  ac- 
cordingly made  a  rough  drafX  of  it,  read  it  to  the  par- 
ties, who  expressed  themselves  satisfied,  and  Mr. 

took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  to  return  and  execute 
the  deed  when  the  fair  copy  should  have  been  made 
out.  Willis  remained  behind.  After  a  few  minutes 
silence,  (of  torturing  silence  to  Heywood,  for  he  ex- 
pected he  should  now  receive  an  answer  on  the  subject 
nearest  his  heart,)  "Mr.  Heywood,*'  said  the  hard 
featured  old  man,  "  let  me  see  that  deed,*'  Heywood 
disappointed,  handed  it  to  him.  Ho  conned  it  over  at- 
tentively, as  he  sat  with  one  elbow  placed  upon  his 
knee  and  his  chin  resting  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand. 

"It  is  all  right?"  said  Heywood  inquiringly. 

"Why — ^ye-es,*'  replied  Willis,  "but  there  are  one 
or  two  little  words  here  I  would  like  to  have  changed ; 
that  is,  I  would  like  to  have  some  others  put  in  their 
place.  Its  of  no  great  consequence,  but  somehow  they 
please  me  better." 

"  What  words  are  they  7  Be  so  good  as  to  point 
them  out.*' 

"  Why  these,"  answered  Willis,  as  he  shewed  them 
with  his  finger,  and  peered  into  Hey  wood's  fiw^e,  over 
his  spectacles,  with  half  closed  eyes.  "  Suppose  now, 
instead  of  them,  you  wat  to  use  such  words,*'  and  he 
mentioned  those  he  wished  adopted. 

"  But  sir,'*  rejoined  Heywood,  "  these  words  that  I 
have  used  are  technical  words,  and  express  in  a  legal 
sense  what  I  understand  most  positively  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties.    Were  I  to  substitute  for  them 
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those  that  you  propose,  I  should  make  the  granter  con- 
vey a  title  it  is  by  no  means  his  wish  to  do.'* 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Hey  wood,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 

,  and  do  you  consider  yourself  employed  by  him 

or  me  T** 

"I  am  but  slightly  acquainted  with  Mr. ,  sir, 

and  it  matters  not  to  me  by  which  party  I  am  employ- 
ed. It  is  my  business  as  an  honest  man,  to  execute  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  what  I  consider  myself  intrusted 
by  both  to  perform,  and  that  I  have  done.** 

"Then  let  me  tell  you  Mr.  Hey  wood  that  I  know 

well,  that  he  has  not  had  quite  as  much  as  either  you 
or  I  to  do  with  deeds,  and  that  if  you  make  the  altera- 
tion I  want,  it*s  a  hundred  to  one  he  will  never  find  it 
out  to  the  end  of  time — sd  where  can  be  the  harm  ?" 

"  You  surely  jest  with  me,  Mr.  Willis,"  quickly  an- 
swered Hey  wood ;  "  you  cannot  seriously  propose  to 
me  to  do  that,  which  according  to  my  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  legal  fraud." 

"  A  fraud,  sir !  do  you  mean  to  say  /  would  commit 
a  fraud,  sir?*'  cried  Willis,  in  an  angry  tone  and  blust- 
ering manner. 

"I  have  not  said  so,  Mr.  Willis,*'  calmly  replied 
Heywood  ;  "  I  only  said,  that  with  my  knowledge  of 
the  law,  /  should  commit  one  were  I  to  do  what  you 
request.** 

"  Well  then,**  urged  Willis,  "  suppose  you  let  me  go 

for  Mr. ,  and  have  the  alteration  made  before  his 

eyes.    Will  that  satisfy  y^ur  squeamishness  ?** 

"Certainly,  if  Mr. consents  to  it,  and  is  made 

fully  aware  of  the  situation  in  which  he  thus  places 
himself.** 

"  But  you  aint  no  ways  bound  to  tell  him  that  '* 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  am  every  way  bound  to  do  so.*' 

"  Very  well,  sir,  very  well,  we'll  drop  the  matter 
then — ^I  don't  care  much  about  it;  only  you  aint  as 
much  my  friend  as  I  thought  you  was — that's  all.  But 
let  that  pass,  it  don*t  signify  no  great  deal.  And  now 
Mr.  Heywood,  for  what  you  would  call  a  more  inte- 
resting subject.**  Hey  wood's  heart  beat  quick.  "  You 
told  me  t*other  day  you  loved  my  daughter,  and  would 
like  to  marry  her.  Now,  sir,  suppose  you  had  a  daugh- 
ter, and  you  could  afford  to  give  her  as  much  as  would 
make  the  best  men  in  all  the  land  snap  at  her — and 
suppose  there  was  one  man  who  despised  you  in  his 
heart,  though  he  was  willing  to  work  for  your  money, 
and  who  had  abused  and  insulted  you  in  the  public 
court,  and  refused  to  befriend  you,  in  a  small  way, 
when  you  wanted  his  friendship,  and  he  of  all  men  in 
the  world  was  just  to  pop  up  and  say,  Give  me  your 
daughter  and  a  fortune, — ^what  would  you  say  to  him? 
Would'nt  you  tell  him,  certain,  and  thankee  to  boot, 
sir  ?  Would'nt  it  please  you  to  the  heart  to  have  a  son- 
in-law,  who  if  he  could  help  himself,  would'nt  speak  to 
you  when  he  met  you,  nor  shake  hands  with  you,  if 
there  was  any  body  by  to  see  him  do  it?  Now  just 
answer  me  that,  Mr.  Heywood ;  you*re  a  mighty 
ready  man  with  your  bills  and  answers — answer  me 
that  if  you  please." 

"  Mr.  Willis,**  stammered  Hey  wood,  "  this  is  not — a 
fair  way  to— treat  me.** 

"Aint  it?  Now  1  think  it  is— so  there  we  differ 
again ;  any  how  its  my  way,  and  I  can  afford  to  have 
my  wayn  as  well  as  most  folks.  Hows'ever,  since  you 
don't  seem  to  fancy  those  questions,  Pll  try  again.    Do 


you  really  love  my  daughter,  for  herself  alone  mind 
you,  and  will  you  marry  her  if  I  tell  you,  and  I  am  in 
earnest,  that  if  you  do,  you  never  shall,  nor  she  either, 
touch  a  farthing  of  money  or  an  acre  of  land  that  be- 
longs to  me.*' 

"  Most  readily,  most  willingly,  and  think  mjTBelf  but 
too  happy  in  maintaining  her  by  my  own  humble  ef- 
forts." 

"Money  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised,  Mr.  Hey- 
wood, and  it  would  be  a  heap  of  it  I  can  tell  you,  and 
as  you  partly  know,  that  you  would  be  giving  up; 
you'd  better  think  again." 

"  This  is  not  a  matter  of  reflection  and  calculation 
with  me,  sir.  It  is  a  feeling  deep  and  durable,  and  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  choose  between  what  I  esteem  my 
happiness  and  my  misery.  With  her,  portioned  or  un- 
portioned,  I  shall  be  happy — ^without  her,  though  Crce- 
sus'  wealth  were  showered  on  me,  I  know  I  must  be 
miserable." 

"  Say  you  so,  sir,"  shouted  Willis,  with  an  air  of 
vindictive  triumph.  "  Then  be  miserable,  for  I  would 
see  her,  gladly  see  her,  and  I  love  her  too,  a  rotting 
corpse  in  her  winding  sheet — or  worse,  a  common  beg- 
gar in  the  public  road,  for  all  the  world  to  spit  on  if 
they  choose,  before  you  should  call  her  wife.  I  am 
glad  that  you  love  her  too.  If  you  loved  her  ten  thou- 
sand times  better  than  you  do — if  you  went  metd  for 
love,  as  they  tell  me  some  fools  do,  I  should  like  it  aH 
the  better.  I  wanted  you  to  love  her,  and  I  saw  you 
would  love  her,  and  I  sort  of  encouraged  you  to  do  so, 
just  that  when  you  were  fairly  fixed,  I  might  have  the 
satisfaction  to  tell  you  that  you  should  not  have  her ; 
and  now  I  think  we're  quits.  You  dared  to  tread  upon 
me — to  flout  me  in  the  open  court-house,  before  a  whole 
crowd  of  people,  when  you  could  have  all  the  talk  to 
yourself,  and  my  mouth  was  shut  and  my  hands  as 
good  as  tied.  But  my  turn  has  come,  and  if  I  have'nt 
paid  you  back,  and  with  a  stinging  interest,  my  name 
is  not  Abraham  Willis  ;  and  so  good  morning  to  you. 
You  need'nt  write  no  notes,  nor  send  no  messages  to 
my  daughter.  She  knows  my  mind,  and  she  is  satis- 
fied with  it.  She  wants  no  man  for  a  husband  who  has 
abused  her  father.  Once  more,  good  morning  to  you.*' 
And  with  anotherof  his  demon  like  smiles,  he  departed. 

Heywood  remained  as  a  man  stupified,  without 
change  of  position  or  movement  of  a  muscle,  every  fea- 
ture rigidly  fixed  as  if  cut  out  of  marble,  his  whole  ap- 
pearance more  like  a  breathing  statue  than  a  living 
creature.  Yet  who  shall  say  what  torturing  thought 
was  pressing  on  that  brain — what  stormy  passions 
struggling  in  that  bosom.  Did  the  uprooting  of  his 
heart's  affection,  the  total  prostration  of  his  hopes,  the 
utter  destruction  of  his  anticipated  bliss,  smite  him  to 
despair;  or  did  his  powerful  mind  confront  the  cvib 
that  beset  him,  and  although  deeply  wounded,  rise  in 
triumph  from  the  conflict?  It  is  only  by  the  effecu 
we  can  judge,  and  these  to  common  observation  were 
not  remarkable.  It  is  true,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  legislature,  and  altogether  withdrew  himself  from 
social  intercourse,  and  save  when  necessitated  by  his 
professional  duties,  rarely  left  the  solitude  of  his  roonM. 
There  his  time  was  devoted  to  study ;  not  confined  to 
the  acquisition  of  legal  knowledge,  but  of  literature  in 
general.  He  collected  about  him  a  noble  library,  and 
made  himself  master  of  iu  contents;  bu^  thou£^  he 
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heaped  up  knowledge  such  as  few  possess,  and  added 
daily  to  his  mental  stores,  it  was  even  as  a  miser  gathers 
pelf;  to  gloat  upon  the  heap  in  private,  but  impart  to 
none  its  benefits.  Still,  although  he  thus  secluded  him- 
self, when  he  did  appear  abroad,  there  was  nothing  of 
gloom  about  him,  or  marked  reserve  in  his  manner  to 
his  fellow  men.  He  might  even  sometimes  have  been 
tboogfat  gay.  He  would  jest  himself,  and  laugh  at 
other's  jests ;  but  all  this  was  but  "  outward  seeming." 
There  was  no  joy  of  the  heart — no  *'  flow  of  soul'* — no 
liTJDg  sympathy  with  mankind,  teaching  him  to  be  glad 
when  they  rejoiced,  to  sorrow  when  they  mourned. 

There  were  none  to  whom  he  imparted  his  feelings, 
none  to  whom  he  conununicated  his  sentiments.  On 
none  of  the  usual  topics  of  conversation  among  men, 
whether  of  politics  or  literature,  were  his  opinions  ever 
expressed — not  even  on  legal  points,  unless  when  sought 
for  professionally.  He  lived  strictly  alone,  concealing 
thought  and  passion  within  the  impenetrable  recesses 
of  his  unfathomable  mind. 

Here  for  the  present  I  will  leave  him,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  Drayton's  career,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
main  interest  of  my  narrative. 

With  the  assiduity,  industry  and  application  for 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  at  college,  he  pursued 
his  professional  studies  ;  and  although  denied  the  gift 
of  eloquence,  or  rather  I  should  say,  embarrassed  by 
a  slow  and  hesitating  manner  of  speaking,  it  was  ob- 
vious enough  that  his  knowledge  of  the  law  was  sound, 
and  that  he  perfectly  understood  its  application  to  the 
point  he  might  be  advocating.  If  too,  he  lacked  the 
paces  of  oratory,  and  could  distil  no  honied  words 
into  the  ears  of  his  auditory,  he  possessed  that  happy 
manner,  which  imposes  on  society  the  opinion  that 
there  is  a  fund  of  wisdom  and  learning  to  be  drawn  on, 
whenever  the  exigency  of  the  case  might  require  its 
use.  He  had  a  serious,  business  like  look,  and  if  he 
walked  abroad  for  exercise,  he  seemed  to  have  a  deeper 
motire  for  the  action.  His  progress  was  nevertheless 
▼cry  slow  in  the  commencement;  still  he  advanced  by 
<l«greea,  and  his  patience  was  inexhaustible.  Drayton 
had  another  advantage  too,  that  to  him  amply  compen- 
sated for  the  want  of  purely  professional  business,  and 
e?cn  the  glitter  of  fame.  A  relation  had  bequeathed 
him  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
make  occasional  advances  to  a  needy  client,  where  the 
chiffl  was  eventually  secure,  and  also  to  carry  on  a 
tnffic  in  bonds,  exchanging  one  for  another  at  a  large 
discount,  and  thus  in  a  short  time  doubling  his  original 
capitaL  One  or  two  lucky  hits  in  land  speculation  re- 
turned him  large  profits ;  and  people  beginning  to  find 
out  his  merits,  as  they  perceived  these  accessions  to  his 
worldly  wealth,  in  course  of  time  his  practice  became 
respectable  and  lucrative.  Between  Hey  wood  and  Dray- 
ton there  continued  the  same  kindness  of  feeling  they 
had  mutually  entertained  at  college,  up  to  some  short 
time  before  the  philippic  delivered  by  the  former  against 
Willis.  But  about  that  period  a  cool  ness  grew  between 
them.  This  arose  from  no  misunderstanding  or  quar- 
rel, but  simply  from  a  dislike  Heywood  entertained  to 
the  very  obsequious  manner  Drayton  exhibited  towards 
all  men  who  were  superior  to  him  in  private  wealth  or 
public  stotion ;  and  the  former  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  him  one  day,  after  some  display  of  the  sort, 
that  he  reminded  him  of  Sir  Pertinax  McSycophant, 


in  the  "  Man  of  the  World,"  who  never  in  all  his  life 
could  stand  straight  "in  the  presence  of  a  great  mon.*' 
Drayton  was  conscious  that  there  was  truth  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  sarcasm,  and  although  he  made  no  re- 
ply, he  was  hurt,  and  thenceforth  avoided  one  who 
coukl  and  would  tell  him  disagreeable  truths.  After 
the  rupture  between  Heywood  and  Willis,  the  latter 
transferred  his  business  to  Drayton,  who  received  from 
Heywood  all  the  papers  in  his  possession,  with  the  ne- 
cessary information  and  instructions,  which  were  given 
to  him  with  perfect  freedom,  and  without  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  chagrin  or  resentment.  This  perhaps 
was  not  exactly  pleasing  to  him.  He  would  have  liked 
on  Heywood*s  part  some  small  exhibition  of  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  deprived  of  a  considerable  advantage. 

"  This  should  be  a  valuable  business  1  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  fall  into,  Mr.  Heywood,"  said  he;  "Mr. 
Willis's  concerns  must  be  very  extensive,  and  require 
much  legal  advice,  as  well  as  other  matters  in  our  way. 
I  fear  he  will  be  hardly  content  with  my  poor  manage- 
ment, after  the  able  assistance  he  has  derived  from 
you." 

"  You  will  certainly  find  the  business  profitable,"  re- 
plied Heywood ;  "Mr.  Willis  pays  liberal  fees,  and  it 
depends  upon  yourself  to  make  larger  gains  than  I  have 
done.    I  congratulate  you  on  having  obtained  it." 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  you 
opposed  to  me  occasionally,  and  if  so,  1  trust  you  will 
not  be  quite  so  hard  on  my  poor  client  as  you  once 
were,*'  said  Drayton  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

"Circumstances,  sir,"  answered  Heywood,  "have 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  speak  of  Mr.  Willis  as  I 
think  of  him.  You  need  entertain  no  apprehensions 
for  your  poor  client ;  he  is  safe  at  least  from  my  invec- 
tive." 

Some  few  months  after  this  conversation,  rumor  bab- 
bled of  the  particular  attentions  paid  by  a  certain  law- 
yer, to  a  very  wealthy  young  lady,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  the  babble  was  confirmed  by  the  marriage  of 
Charles  Drayton,  Esq.  to  the  all  accomplished,  &c  Miss 
Louisa  Willis.  Drayton  was  now  become  a  very 
wealthy  and  of  course  a  very  influential  man.  He  was 
sent  to  the  legislature,  then  to  the  state  senate,  thence 
to  congress,  and  finally  having  been  created  a  judge,  he 

took  up  his  residence  near on  a  farm  given  him  by 

Willis,  where  he  built  the  handsome  brick  house,  I  had 
observed  on  my  return  home.    Two  or  three  days  after 

I  had  fixed  myself  at ,  I  fell  in  with  Drayton, 

whom  I  found  much  altered.  He  had  grown  quite  fat, 
and  had  a  very  justice-like  rotundity  of  body.  His 
manner  was  kind  enough  though  somewhat  pompous, 
and  he  had  the  air  o(  one  who  was  on  especial  good 
terms  with  himself  I  dined  with  him  and  was  intro- 
duced to  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  four 
children;  the  eldest,  a  handsome  lad  of  seventeen,  the 
others  girls,  the  youngest  about  eight  years  old.  Mrs. 
Drayton,  was  very  pale  and  apparently  in  bad  health. 
I  endeavored  to  converse  with  her,  but  fbimd  her  little 
disposed  to  talk.  Willis  was  there.  He  was  a  tall, 
lean  man,  with  very  sharp  features — small  grey  eyes 
somewhat  inflamed,  and  almost  hid  by  long  bushy,  wiry 
eye-brows,  a  pinched,  sharp  pointed  nose,  thin,  pale  lips, 
much  drawn  in  and  compressed,  and  a  projecting  chin. 
He  endeavored  to  assiune  ease  in  his  manners,  but  his 
vulgarity  was  very  appeurenu    There  wereJ.wo  other 
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gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  there,  and  on  the  whole, 
my  time  was  not  spent  so  pleasantly  then,  or  afterwards, 
as  to  induce  me  to  repeat  my  visits  often,  although  1 
occasionally  called  in  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
master  of  the  house.  Heywood's  name  was  of  course, 
never  mentioned  there.  I  once  did  make  some  inqui- 
ries of  Drayton,  when  only  he  and  I  were  together. 
"  Ah  poor  fellow,  yes,»*  said  he,  "  he  has  been  absent 

from for  some  time,  went  up  the  country  to  his 

brother's,  who  I  hear  is  lately  dead.  Heywood  turned 
out  badly  sir  with  all  his  genius, — thrown  himself  com- 
pletely away — no  prudence — ruined  himself  to  pay  his 
brother's  debts,  and  took  to  drinking — little  better,  if 
any,  than  a  common  blackguard."  "  So  much  for  early 
friendship,"  thought  I,  as  I  turned  away  in  disgust 

The  marriage  of  Drayton  to  Miss  Willis  seemed  not 
to  affect  Heywood;  if  he  felt,  his  feelings  were  perfectly 
concealed.  When  he  met  Dray  ion,  he  congratulated 
him  on  the  event,  without  the  slightest  awkwardness  or 
embarrassment,  although  the  former  exhibited  much  of 
both;  to  all  appearance  he  had  entirely  conquered  his 
ill  fated  passion.  His  studies,  however,  became  more 
and  more  intense,  and  his  seclusion  closer  than  ever. 
He  scarcely  eat  or  slept,  and  took  no  exercise.  He 
gave  up  the  practice  he  had  hitherto  pursued  in  the  ad> 
joining  counties,  and  confined  himself  to  that  of  the  one 
he  lived  in.  This  mode  of  life  could  not  fail  to  injure 
his  health.  He  grew  pale  and  tliin,  and  experienced 
great  languor :  to  remedy  the  latter,  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  the  only  proper  mode,  a  change  of  habits,  he  ap- 
plied to  artificial  stimulants  for  temporary  relief.  They 
naturally  increased  the  evil,  by  leaving  behind  them 
when  their  momentary  excitement  had  worn  off,  a 
greater  degree  of  depression  than  they  had  been  em- 
ployed  to  remove.  He  was  probably  aware  of  this,  but 
he  changed  not  his  course.  On  the  contrary  he  increased 
the  dose,  and  repeated  it  the  more  frequently,  until 
gradually  his  libations  amounted  to  intoxication,  which 
after  a  while  became  daily.  This,  at  first,  was  confined 
to  the  after  part  of  the  day,  but  by  and  by  he  was  fre- 
quently found  in  an  unfit  state  for  business,  by  those 
who  called  upon  him  in  the  morning.  Still,  so  great 
was  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  so  powerful  were 
the  displays  he  made  when  he  appeared  at  the  bar,  that 
men  continued  to  employ  him,  although  they  were  put 
to  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of  associating  other 
counsel  with  him,  who  would  attend  to  the  minutis  and 
drudgery  of  their  cases.  About  this  time,  his  brother 
(whom  I  did  not  know,)  a  careless,  extravagant  man, 
with  a  large  family,  became  entirely  insolvent,  and  the 
farm  on  which  he  lived  was  exposed  to  sale.  Hey- 
wood became  the  purchaser,  for  the  wife,  and  nearly 
exhausted  his  own  means  in  doing  so;  for  though  he 
had  received  large  sums  of  money  in  his  profession,  and 
might  with  a  little  economy,  have  been  very  indepen- 
dent, if  not  rich,  he  had  not  retained  much  of  his  hard 
earned  gains,  and  money  had  never  been  to  him  an  ob- 
ject of  solicitude.  Besides,  his  library  had  cost  him  no 
C(mtemptible  fortune.  By  degrees,  as  the  vile  and  fatal 
habit  he  had  acquired,  grew  upon  him,  he  became  more 
and  more  unfit  for  business,  and  his  clients  were  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  abandon  him,  and  transfer  their 
eaaes  to  others.  Finally,  (what  he  had  never  done  be- 
fore,) he  was  compelled  to  run  in  debt.  He  raised  mo- 
ney on  his  books,  a  paltry  turn  in  proportion  to  their 


value ;  that  was  soon  exhausted,  and  they  were  forced 
off  at  auction  at  an  enormous  sacrifice.  Hitherto,  hia 
intemperance  had  been  confined  to  the  privacy  of  his 
chamber,  but  now  he  commenced  frequenting  taverns, 
where  he  was  frequently  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  beastly 
drunkenness. 

When  I  arrived  at he  was  absent,  as  Dray- 
ton stated,  at  the  brother's  whom  I  have  mentioned, 
and  did  not  make  his  appearance  for  several  months. 
One  evening  as  I  returned  from  my  accustomed  walk, 
I  entered  the  bar-room  of  the  inn  where  I  lodged,  for 
the  purpose  of /naking  some  inquiries  of  the  landlord. 
A  man  was  sitting  at  a  table,  with  his  back  towards 
me.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rusty  black  coat,  coarse, 
dirty,  white  trowsers;  shoes  and  stockings  that  were 
covered  with  the  dust  of  the  road,  and  a  worn  out 
straw  hat,  around  which  was  a  piece  of  ragged,  soUed 
crape.  I  naturally  took  him  for  some  common  vaga- 
bond, and  paid  no  farther  attention  to  him,  but  com- 
menced my  business  with  the  landlord,  who  was  stand- 
ing at  tlie  bar  door  with  a  pint  decanter  of  conunon 
whiskey  in  his  hand,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  his  genUd 
looking  customer ;  who,  growing  somewhat  impatient 
at  the  delay  I  occasioned  by  my  conversation,  called 
out  in  a  hoarse  voice,  "Mr.  Tomlins,  do  you  mean  to 
bring  me  that  liquor  or  no?  I  tell  you  I  am  dying  of 
thirsL"  "Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tomlins,  "Excuse 
me  a  moment,  sir,"  addressing  me,  as  he  proceeded  to 
the  table  with  the  spirits,  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  glass. 
The  man  poured  into  his  glass  about  a  gill  of  spirits 
and  drank  it  off  at  one  gulph,  taking  a  little  water  after 
it, — and  then,  without  stopping,  proceeded  to  take  a 
second  dose.  I  gazed  at  him  with  mingled  emotions  of 
contempt  and  pity.  The  landlord  touched  me  on  ths 
arm.  "You  have  frequently  inquired  of  me,  sir,  about 
Mr.  Heywood;  that  is  him.'*  "Great  God!"  I  ex- 
claimed aloud,  "that  He3rwood?''  He  turned  imme- 
diately on  hearing  his  name,  and  I  hastened  to  him, 
extending  my  hand.  "You  are  familiar  with  my  name, 
sir,''  he  said,  "  and  act  as  if  you  had  a  claim  upon  my 
recognition,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  your  ooonte- 
nance." 

"Have  you  entirely  foigot  then,  your  old  friend 


"S- 


-,"  he  exclaimed,  and  he  rose  and  took  my 


hand  in  both  of  his,  and  gazed  with  earnestness  i 
moments  in  my  face.  "Thirty  years — yes,  thirty  years 
have  fled  since  last  this  hand  was  clasped  in  mine. 
They  are  nothing  in  Time's  record,  but  much  to  us 
poor,  three-score-and-ten  mortals,  and  they  have  shown 

their  power  on  us  both.    S ,  my  friend,  for  fo« 

were  my  friend,  and  I  loved  you  even  with  the  warmth 
of  a  brother's  love,  I  look  in  vain  for  the  marks  by 
which  I  once  knew  jrou.  The  fiur  cheek  of  youth,  the 
laughing  eye,  the  bold,  self-confiding  air,  have  fled. 
Age  is  a  sad  destroyer  of  good  looks,  is  it  not?  It  has 
not  been  over  lenient  with  me ;  but  never  mind ;  our 
hearts  are  filled  with  hot  blood  yet,  though  sometimes  I 
think  mine  is  growing  cold :  it  will  be  cold  enough  by 

and  by,  and  yours  too,  S ;  the  more's  the  pity, 

for  there  are  men,,  my  friend,  and  you  are  one,  who 
should  never  die ;  they  should  live  to  redeem  mankind 
from  the  charge  of  utter  selfishness ;  to  save  this  Sodon 
and  Gomorrah  of  a  woridfrom  th^  curse  of^  outraged 
and  offended  Heaven.'Vtized  by  CjOOQIC 
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"Heywood,"  said  I,  interrupting  him,  "  come  with 
me— <»me  to  my  room ;  I  have  much  to  say  to  you, 
ami  this  m  no  place  for  it ;  I  cannot  talk  to  you  here. 
Come  where  we  will  be  private  and  uninteiTupled.*' 

"Not  now,  not  now;  I  hare  just  got  here,  after 
walking  all  day,  for  I  am  compelled  to  take  exercise  on 
foot  for  the  benefit  of  my  health  as  well  as  from  pover- 
ty ;"  and  he  smiled  bitterly.  "  I  am  fatigued  and  soiled 
wiili  dust,  and  unfit  for  conversation.'* 

"These  are  paltry  excuses  between  friends — I  can- 
not adroit  them.  What !  be  tliirty  years  apart,  and 
when  we  meet  have  five  minutes  conversation  in  a  pub- 
lic inr-room.    That  will  never  do.*' 

"  Well,  well,  then,  allow  me  a  little  time  to  step  to 
my  room,  and  I  will  join  you  in*  an  hour  at  farthest,** 
This  I  could  not  refuse,  although  I  parted  with  him 
with  Tcry  great  reluctance,  as  from  the  avidity  with 
which  he  swallowed  tiie  spirits  in  my  presence,  I 
was  apprehensive  he  might  render  himself  unfit  for 
rational  conversation.  There  was  a  dreadful  change  in 
his  appearance.  I  have  described  him  as  a  remarkably 
haodsome  man,  both  in  face  and  person.  He  was  no 
linger  so.  I  found  him  much  emaciated,  though  his 
features  were  bloated  ;  his  hair  was  entirely  gray ;  and 
io  ihe  pbcc  of  the  freshness  and  manly  ruddiness  of 
crimplezion  for  which  he  had  been  distinguished,  his 
ciiunteiMince  was  overcast  with  a  sickly  yellow  hue; 
and  those  eyes,  once  so  clear  and  expressive,  were 
hk<dshotten  and  dull.  Age  might,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  have  made  an  alteration  for  the  worse  in  his 
looks;  but  the  prime  agent  in  the  destruction  I  wit- 
nessed, was  habitual  intemperance.  That  insatiate 
fend,  on  whose  bloodstained  altars  reeks  the  sacrifice 
of  myriad  hetaconibs,  whose  worshippers,  in  the  frenzy 
of  their  zeal,  yield  up  all  that  is  valuable  in  life ;  tlie 
world's  respect,  health,  fortune,  fame,  domestic  tics, 
their  present  good,  their  future  hope ;  cuid  whose  re- 
gard is  racking  disease,  infamy,  an  early  and  disho- 
nr-rable  grave. 

Before  the  appointed  time.  Hey  wood  returned.  He 
had  undergone  a  purification,  which  somewhat  im- 
proved his  looks,  and  he  bore  no  evidence  of  having 
iDcreased  his  potations.  We  had  a  long,  and  to  us 
liishly  interesting  conversation ;  but  Hey  wood  was  not 
the  nian  he  had  been ;  the  mind — that  glorious  mind 
h»d  ^ufiered  in  the  wreck.  It  is  true  he  was  occasion- 
ally eloquent,  grand  in  his  conceptions,  pouring  out 
hornir^  thoughts,  and  exhibiting  amazing  knowledge ; 
but  there  was  a  want  of  solidity  and  continuity  in  his 
d.3foarse,  and  there  were  abrupt  starts  from  deep 
pothos,  when  he  touched  upon  his  situation,  to  a  wild 
ami  reckless  jocularity  that  made  me  shudder.  I  had 
determined  in  my  own  mind,  difficult  and  delicate  as  I 
f^It  the  task  to  be,  to  strive  to  the  utmost  to  reclaim 
him.  h  was  a  sacred  duty  devolving  on  me  as  a  friend ; 
i:  was  a  conscientious  duty  belonging  to  me  as  a  man  ; 
and  I  felt  if  I  could  t^im  such  a  being  from  the  path  of 
eril,  and  lead  him  once  again  to  the  high  and  honorable 
station  he  was  by  his  talents  so  eminently  entitled  to, 
ii  Would  be  a  deed  whose  reward  even  here  would  be 
inappreciable,  and  might  plead  against  a  thousand  cr- 
r  »rs  at  the  judgment  seat  of  a  righteous  God.  It  re- 
quired great  tecl,  however,  to  approach  the  subject,  for 
his  seosiiiveness  was  very  keen,  and  I  knew  if  1  oflTend- 
ed  hici  there,  I  should  lose  my  hold  upon  him ;  therc- 
FoL.  1.— 15 


fore  I  waited  until  he  himself  should  give  me  an  oppor- 
timity  of  entering  on  the  subject  None  occurred  that 
night.  Occasionally,  as  I  have  said,  he  would  advert  to 
himself  and  his  present  miserable  situation,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  deprived  me  of  courage  to  speak  upon 
the  subject.  At  one  time  he  observed,  when  Drayton's 
name  had  been  mentioned,  "It  is  somewhat  strange 

S ,  that  man  seems  to  have  been  born  to  supplant 

me.  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  The  quiet,  easy, 
dull  Charles  Drayton,  to  supplant  Morriss  Ilcywood  ! 
Why,  in  the  exuberance  of  my  youthful  vanity,  I  should 
have  thought  my  wings  beat  an  atmosphere  too  re- 
fined and  rare,  to  sustain  his  heavy  weight ;  that  my 
eyes  looked  unwinking  on  a  light  that  would  have 
seared  his  duller  optics.  And  yet  he  reacJied  me,  and 
he  passed  me.  And  while  I  descended  in  rapid  whirls, 
until  I  grovelled  in  the  very  dust,  he  sustained  his 
flight  and  held  aloft  his  station.  Yes,  he  supplanted 
me  in  my  profession — supplanted  me  in  public  life — 
supplanted  me  in  love.  Ha !  ha !  ha!  It  is  a  strange 
tale  to  tell.  What  would  our  c-ollege  mates  say  to  it  ? 
What  does  the  world  say  to  it  ?  I  know  what  it  sitys. 
No  matter, 

"  They  canH  but  say  I  had  the  crown ; 
I  was  Dot  fool." 

And  yet  I  was  a  fool,  a  miserable  fool ;  but  as  it  is  a 
great  approach  to  wisdom  to  know  our  own  weakness, 
I  am  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  Solon,  and  should  not 
be  surprised,  if  ere  long,  public  honors  were  decreed 
me.  They  must  hurry  them  tho',  or  it  will  be  to  my 
senseless  ashes  they  will  bow,  and  hang  their  laurel 
wreaths  iipcm  my  urn.  But  it  grows  late,  my  friend, 
and  I  must  leave  you.  We  are  neither  of  us  the  boys 
we  were,  when  we  could  stare  the  rising  sun  in  the 
face,  as  he  peeped  upon  our  protracted  revels.  We 
will  meet  again  soon."  " Soon !"  I  exclaimed  ;  "yes, 
tomorrow ;  I  have  not  exhausted  the  half  of  what  I 
have  to  say  to  you."  "Faith,  I  have  given  you  but 
little  chance,**  said  Hey  wood ;  "I  am  in  truth  a  sad 
talker.  Good  night,  or  ratlier  morning,  for  'methinks 
I  scent  the  morning  air.' "  And  he  left  me,  not  with- 
out a  promise  however,  with  difficulty  obtained  from 
him,  that  he  would  join  me  at  dinner  on  the  morrow. 
He  was  punctual  to  his  engagement,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  to  find  that  he  was  free  from  all  artificial  ex- 
citement. After  we  had  dined,  and  I  had  discussed  my 
usual  allowance  of  wine,  (in  which  Heywood  did  not 
join,  alleging  that  it  did  not  agree  with  him,)  I  proposed 
to  him  to  take  a  stroll,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  could  make  liie 
effort  I  had  determiticd  upon,  with  more  ease  in  the 
open  air,  than  when  seated  in  a  small  room  tele  a  iete. 
After  we  had  cleared  the  skirts  of  the  town,  I  com- 
menced making  my  approaches  from  a  wary  distance, 
to  the  subject  1  was  anxious  to  enter  upon.  "To-day 
was  the  first  of  the  sitting  of  the  superior  court  for  tliis 
term,  1  believe,  Heywood ;  were  you  there?" 

"  No,  not  I J  what  should  I  do  there?  I  have  always 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  thrust  myself  into  a  place  where  I 
have  no  business.** 

"Have  you  entirely  given  up -the  practice  of  tlie 
law?" 

"  No,  but  the  practice  has  entirely  deserted  me." 

"  How  happened  that  7  I  have  heard  your  legal  at* 
tainmenls  spoken  of  in  terms  of  tkglijgl|e§J^|-9^c," 
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'4  neglected  it,  as  I  have  neglected  every  thing  else ; 
health,  reputation,  my  obligations  to  society,  and  my 
duty,  if  not  my  reverence  to  God.    This  is  a  painful 

subject,  S ;  let  us  quit  it.    If  I  dwell  upon  it,  it 

will  unman  me,  and  I  shall  then  break  through  a  reso- 
lution I  this  day  made,  and  fain  would  keep." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  that  resolution  is?" 

"  I  had  rather  not ; 

^Be  Innocent  of  the  knowledge, 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.*  " 

**  Hey  wood!  will  you  let  me  act  towards  you  as  one 
friend  should  act  towards  another?** 

"  How  ?  in  what  way  ?  explain  yourself." 

**  It  is  in  your  power  to  be  all  you  have  been — ^nay, 
more ;  for  many  men  rise  to  eminence,  but  how  few 
when  once  they  have  sunk,  have  energy  and  firm- 
ness to  regain  the  proud  height  from  which  they  fell. 
It  may  be  a  work  of  time  to  you — it  must  be  one  of 
unbending  resolution  ;  but  with  such  a  mind  and  such 
attainments  as  your*8,  it  will  require  nothing  more.  In 
the  meantime,  you  shall  not  be  harassed  by  debts,  nor 
tortured  by  poverty.  I  have  means,  my  friend — ample 
means ;  wealth  beyond  my  hopes  or  wishes.  It  is  use- 
less to  me,  for  my  habits  are  frugal,  and  my  expenses 
do  not  reach  a  fourth  of  my  income.  I  will  [)Iacc  in 
your  hands  the  requisite  sum  to  free  you  from  all  in- 
cumbrance, and  enable  you  to  pursue  tJie  plan  I  pro- 
pose ;  and  it  sliall  be  a  debt  between  us,  to  be  repaid 
when  you  are  once  more  in  prosperous  circumstances. 
If  this  place  be  disagreeable  to  you,  remove  to  some 
other ;  I  will  accompany  you :  all  places  now  are  the 
same  to  me.  Do  this  Hey  wood,  I  conjune,  I  implore 
you ;  and  you  will  confer  on  me  a  degree  of  happiness 
which  nothing  I  have  ever  yet  compassed  could  equal. 
What  say  you?" 

"  I  say  as  Nero  said—*  It  is  loo  late.'  You  speak  of 
my  mind  and  my  attainments.  It  must  be  plain  to  you 
as  it  is  to  me,  that  whatever  that  mind  may  have  been 
in  the  flower  of  my  youth  and  the  pride  of  my  man- 
hood, it  is  now  weakened,  broken,  dropping  to  decay ; 
and  what  avails  knowledge,  learning,  the  deep  research 
into  ancient  wisdom,  the  unwearied  study  of  modem 
science  ?  When  the  judgment  that  should  direct  their 
use  is  fled,  they  become  a  pile  of  worthless  lore.  No,  I 
am  a  lost,  degraded  wretch — ^a  mockery  and  a  by- 
word— 

*  A  fixed  fii^ure  for  the  time  of  iicom 
To  point  his  slow,  unmovlng  Anger  at.* 

There  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  die  and  be  forgot- 
ten." 

"Heywood,  you  do  yourself  injustice.  A  steady 
course  of  life,  as  it  will  remove  the  cause  of  your  de- 
pression, (for  your  mental  malady  is  nothing  more,)  so 
will  it  the  elTcct^  and  I  feel  confident  tlmt  it  requires  but 
exertion  to  regain  all  you  have  lost,  and  even  to  surpass 
your  former  excellence.  Come ;  be  a  man.  Call  your 
philosophy  to  your  aid — ^rouse  from  your  lethargy,  and 
start  once  more  upon  the  race  of  honor.**  He  placed  one 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  pointed  forward  with  the 
other :  '*  Behold,"  he  said,  "  yon  blasted  pine ;  its  g;iant 
limbs  have  been  snapped  in  twain,  and  its  lordly  trunk 
clove  from  the  summit  to  the  root  by  the 'forked  light- 
ning,— ^while  around  it  in  the  green  hues  of  health,  full 


of  pride,  vigor  and  beauty,  arc  congregated  its  glorious 
bretliren  of  the  foresL  Bid  that  stricken  tree  drink  in 
the  life  sap^  shootout  its  rough  red  boughs,  clothe  them 
with  their  feathery  foliage,  erect  its  noble  crest,  and 
stand  once  more  pre-eminent  in  loftiness  and  grace  j  and 
what  would  be  its  answer,  as  its  shattered  body  creaks 
to  the  passing  breeze  ?  *  There  is  no  other  spring  for 
me.'  And  that  reply  is  mine.  Therefore  torture  me 
no  more  ;  for  it  is  torture  to  me  to  recur  to  the  past,  or 
dwell  upon  the  present.  One  favor  I  will  ask  of  you. 
When  I  am  dead,  and  I  feel  a  certainty  that  time  will 
soon  arrive,  if  you  are  near  and  survive  me,  bury  me 
in  some  private  place,  and  do  not  raise  even  a  mound, 
much  less  a  stone,  to  mark  the  spot ;  but  let  the  gras«s 
grow  over  and  conceal  it — ^for  even  as  lonely  »nd  ob- 
scure as  my  latter  days  have  been,  so  would  1  have  my 
grave.    Will  you  promise  me  this?** 

"  I  will — I  do,"  I  replied,  much  affected. 

The  remainder  of  our  walk  was  passed  almost  in  si- 
lence; and  when  Heywood  left  me,  which  he  did  imme- 
diately upon  our  return  to  town,  he  pressed  my  hand  to 
his  heart,  and  sobbed,  "God  Jjless  you." 

The  next  day  upon  my  inquiring  for  him,  I  found  he 
had  left  town  early  that  morning,  saying  that  it  was 
uncertain  when  he  should  return.  This  I  regrettf'd  ex- 
tremely ;  for  although  disappointed  in  my  first  attempt, 
I  was  not  without  hojics  1  might  still  succeed  in  bring- 
ing him  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  honor,  from 
which  he  had  so  unfortunately  strayed.  I  determined 
at  all  events  to  remain  where  I  was  until  I  had  again 
seen  him,  and  make  another  appeal  to  his  friendship 
and  his  pride.  Days  and  weeks  passed  however,  and 
he  came  not.  It  was  now  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
of  May;  the  weather  was  delightful.  I  got  tired  of  tJ.c 
solitude  of  my  chamber,  and  walked  .out  to  enjoy  the 
balminess  of  the  air  and  the  freshness  of  nature,  as  yet 
unscorchcd  by  the  anient  beams  of  the  summer  sun.  I 
took  the  road  that  led  to  Drayton's,  and  when  I  reach- 
ed his  gate,  paused,  as  I  had  many  a  time  l^cforc, 
to  admire  a  noble  oak  that  formed  one  of  the  gate 
posts.  This  splendid  tree  was  at  its  base  full  five  feet 
through,  and  its  trunk  shot  up  a  height  of  forty  feet 
l^efore  it  gave  out  a  branch.  Thence  its  boughs  spread 
out  to  an  immense  distance,  forming  a  canopy  over  the 
road,  beyond  the  opposite  side  of  which  they  extended, 
and  mingled  with  those  of  the  trees  growing  there.  It 
looked  like  a  patriarch  of  the  primeval  forest,  and 
seemed  destined  to  stand  while  all  around  might  dccny, 
I  sauntered  along  a  mile  or  two,  until  I  reached  a  favor- 
ite and  secluded  spot,  well  known  to  me  when  I  was  a 
boy,  and  which  remained  unchanged,  while  all  else  was 
changed  or  changing.  There  I  seated  myself  on  o  mos^ 
covered  rock,  under  the  shade  of  a  thick  leaved  birch, 
and  while  the  bright  waters  rippled  at  my  feet,  passed 
in  review  before  my  mind  some  of  the  scenes  of  a'busy 
and  adventurous  life.  About  an  hour  had  elapsed  in 
this  pleasing  melancholy  of  reverie,  when  I  became 
conscious  that  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  weather. 
The  refreshing  breeze  had  died  away,  and  the  air 
become  close  and  sultry,  with  that  heavy  suffocating 
feeling  I  had  observed  in  high  southern  latitudes,  as  ilic 
invariable  precursor  of  the  coming  hiuricane.  I  made 
what  haste  I  could  to  reach  my  home,  which  was  full 
three  miles  distant,  by  the  shortest  path  I  could  choose. 
I  reached  tlie  upper  part  of  Drayton's  enclosure,  where 
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there  was  an  open  field  on  either  side,  and  paused  as 
well  from  fatigue,  as  a  desire  to  ascertain  whether  I 
could  probably  oulsirip  the  approaching  storm,  or 
should  be  compelled  much  against  my  inclination  to 
seek  for  shelter  at  Drayton's  abode. 

As  I  looked  up,  I  perceived  that  the  heavens  were 
embossed  with  dark  clouds  that  hung  heavily  in  the  at- 
mosphere, scarcely  moving  their  stations,  or  varying 
thtir  forms,  so  completely  stilled  was  the  breeze — not  a 
kaf  trembled  on  the  slenderest  twig.    Presently,  on  the 
eitrcQie  verge  of  the  horizon  to  my  right,  a  small,  jag- 
ged cloud  arose,  that  rested  as  it  were  a  moment  on  the 
summits  of  the  trees,  and  then  darted  liigh  up  the  sky 
and  emitted  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning,  accompanied 
by  a  quick,  sharp  crash  of  thunder — as  if  this  had  been 
a  iiignal  sunuDons,from  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  seem- 
inirly  by  voluntary  impulse,  the  hitherto  inert  vapors 
rushed  with  eagle  speed  to  the  spot,  like  mailed  war- 
riors to  the  battle  field ;  concentrating,  aod  condensing 
their  huge  forms  into  one,  vast,  deep,  substantial  look- 
ing body  of  impervious  gloom,  heaving  to  and  fro  with 
a  rai^^hty  sound,  like  unto  the  rush  of  hberated  waters 
tLu  have  broken  down  their  rocky  barrier.    As  I  gazed 
in  horror  on  this  awful  sight,  there  gradually  descended 
from  the  centre,  mass  on  mass  of  clouds,  as  if  enormous 
fkldsof  blackest  velvet  had  been  lowered  down,  narrow- 
ing in  their  descent  until  they  almost  formed  a  point: 
and  then  amid  the  lightning's  incessant  flashes,  and  the 
murdc  of  its  own  appalling  roar,  that  drowned  the  loud- 
est thuoder ;  and  the  groans  of  the  forest,  as  its  mightiest 
trees  were  uprooted,  or  twisted  from  their  stems,  as  a 
child  would  break  a  straw ;  the  tornado  marched  on  its 
appointed  path  of  desolation.     No  words,  at  least  none 
I  can  command,  avail  to  describe  its  horrid  majesty,  its 
incalculable  power.    It  was  as  if  the  very  demon  of  de- 
fctmctioQ  had  clothed  himself  in  robes  of  hellish  gran- 
dcar,and  came  in  the  pride  of  his  unimaginable  strength, 
h)  strew  with  ruins  the  world's  fair  orb,  and  revel  amidst 
his  fiendish  sport.    I  have  in  the  course  of  my  journey 
through  life,  encountered  many  a  peril,  and  looked  on 
many  a  nght  that  might  strike  the  coward  with  despair, 
aod  blanch  the  cheek  of  the  bravest.    The  appalling 
cry  of  fire  has  broken  upon  my  ear,  when  my  bark  was 
rolUi^  in  the  midst  of  tlie  wide  spread  ocean,  and  the 
apparent  choice  was  to  leap  into  the  wave,  or  pensh 
by  the  flames.    I  have  been  with  a  crew,  when  the 
maiefa  was  held  by  a  resolute  hand  that  would  in  an 
ustant  have  hurled  us  in  the  air,  rather  than  become 
the  prey  of  the  remorseless  pirate.    The  storm  upon 
the  sea,  the  hurricane  on  land,  and  the  terrors  of  battle 
opoo  both,  I  have  beheld ;  but  never  did  there  weigh 
aprm  my  heart  such  a  feeling  of  unmixed  dread,  such  a 
cooadousness  of  utter  helplessness,  as  now— still,  I  was 
not  entirely  deprived  of  my  presence  of  mind — I  was 
awdfc  that  the  force  of  the  tornado,  although  it  might 
be  extended  to  many  miles,  would  probably  be  confined 
within  narrow  boundaries ;  and  if  I  could  ascertain  its 
course,  I  might  place  myself  beyond  its  influence.    At 
this  moment,  however,  it  was  difficult  to  conjecture  to 
what  point  its  fury  would  be  directed :  for  as  I  have 
said,  it  was  a  perfect  calm ;  the  winds  seemed  to  be  en- 
closed within  the  lurid  bosom  of  that  horrible  prodigy. 
Its  approadi  was  certainly  in  a  line  towards  myself,  but 
how  soon  it  might  swerve  from  that  route,  I  could  not 
tell;  so  that  I  dare  not  trust  to  flighL    Wliilc  I  stood 


thus  hesitating  how  to  act,  a  horseman  passed  me  at 
full  speed.  My  attention  had  been  so  fully  absorbed, 
and  so  deafening  was  the  voice  of  the  cloud,  that  I  had 
not  heard  his  approach,  jind  barely  caught  a  sufficient 
glimpse  of  the  face  to  recognise  it  as  tliat  of  WilliR,  and 
that  it  was  overspread  with  an  ashy  paleness.  He  had 
not  passed  me  a  hundred  yards,  when  as  if  by  magic  a 
strong  wind  burst  from  the  north  west,  encountered  the 
tornado,  and  turning  it  from  the  direction  it  had  hither- 
to pursued,  drove  it  obliquely  in  front  of  Drayton's 
house  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it,  and  imme- 
diately towards  the  gate  and  the  oak,  I  have  spoken  of. 
It  now  moved  with  immense  velocity  from  me,  and 
feeling  that  all  personal  danger  was  past,  I  could  observe 
its  appearance  and  eflects  with  greater  accuracy.  The 
interior  of  the  lower  part  was  illuminated  by  JUmus,  I 
may  call  them,  of  lightning ;  for  so  incessant  and  con- 
tinuous were  the  flashes,  that  they  appeared  as  one ;  and 
I  could  distinguisli  in  the  centre,  large  limbs  of  trees, 
and  trees  themselves  suspended,  tossed,  and  whirled 
about  like  feathers.  Its  wake  was  defined  by  the  up- 
turned ground,  as  if  many  ploughshares  linked  together 
had  passed  over  it.  Whatever  lay  in  its  track  was  in- 
stantaneously destroyed.  It  drove  full  upon  the  giant 
oak,  and  the  forest  Titan  on  whom  many  a  storm  had 
harmlessly  broken,  whose  noble  head  was  scarcely 
bowed  in  recognition  of  the  furious  gale,  was  wrenched, 
and  severed  from  its  trunk,  and  dashed  upon  the 
ground;  that  trembled  as  it  received  the  enormous 
weight,  as  if  an  earthquake  shook  it.  The  destroyer 
passed  on,  and  I  stood  watching  it,  until  its  noise  was 
lost  upon  my  ear,  and  its  form  had  faded  from  my  sight. 
Slowly  then  1  bent  my  steps  forward,  mentally  return- 
ing thanks  to  a  gracious  providence,  for  my  escape  from 
so  imminent  and  appalling  a  danger.  Suddenly,  the 
recollection  of  Willis  rose  upon  me,  and  a  strong  pre- 
sentiment that  he  must  have  been  overtaken  by  the 
doud  pressed  upon  my  mind,  and  filled  it  with  horror. 
The  presentiment  was  destined  to  be  realized.  I  quick- 
ened my  steps,  and  as  I  approached  the  gate,  I  found 
the  road  so  much  impeded  by  the  broken  boughs  and 
scattered  fences  hurled  about  in  every  direction,  that  I 
was  compelled  to  make  a  considerable  circuit  in  Dray- 
ton's field,  to  enable  me  to  overcome  the  various  obsta- 
cles that  obstructed  my  passage.  As  I  saw  no  trace  of 
Willis,  I  began  to  hope  he  might  have  escaped,  although 
it  seemed  scarcely  possible ;  at  all  events,  I  thought  it 
would  be  but  proper  for  me  to  step  to  the  house,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  five  hundred  yards,  and  see  if  he  had  ar^ 
rived  in  safety.  I  had,  it  is  true,  no  respect  for  him, 
and  perhaps  his  death  could  scarcely  be  deemed  a  ca^ 
lamity ;  but  he  was  one  of  the  great  family  of  man, 
and  what  right  had  I  to  sit  in  judgment  on  my  fellow 
creatures  ? 

I  found  Drayton  at  home,  standing  at  the  front  door, 
surveying  the  ravages  committed  on  his  estate.  He 
greeted  me,  and  commenced  a  harangue  on  the  terrible 
phenomenon  he  had  witnessed,  which  I  cut  short  by  in- 
quiring if  Mr.  Willis  was  within—"  within  I  No  he  had 
not  seen  him  for  several  days."  As  briefly  as  I  could,  I 
then  informed  him  of  Willis»  passing  me  on  the  road,  of 
the  obvious  danger  he  had  incurred,  and  requested  he 
would  accompany  me  with  some  of  the  servants,  with 
axes  and  other  implements,  that  might  be  necessary  in 
prosecuting  our  search.    He  hastened  to  comply  with 
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llic  request,  and  we  soon  set  forward  with  some  dozen 
assistAHts.    Wc  commenced  our  diwig^reenble   under- 
taking, at  the  gate  on  tlie  lower  side  of  the  prostrate 
oak,  which  lay  obliquely  across  tlic  road,  endeavoring 
every  now  and  then,  to  peep  throiit^h  the  confused  mass 
of  tangled  and  shattered  boughs  tliat  lay  in  heaps  about 
us.    Presently,  one  of  the  negroes  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion, and  pointing  with  both  hands,  cried  out  that  he 
saw  a  man  under  the  tree.    We  immediately  gathered 
around  him,  and  looking  in  the  direction  indicated, 
could  perceive  not  only  the  object  he  had  discovered, 
but  also  the  prostrate  Ixxly  of  a  horse.     There  wa&now 
little  doubt  that  Willis  had  here  met  his  wretched  fate. 
The  sun,  which  had  come  forth,  was  about  an  hour 
high,  but  we  had  great  difficulties  to  overcome  before 
we  could  reach  tlie  spot,  where  tlie  body  lay.     One  of 
the  men  was  despatched  to  the  house  for  further  assis- 
tance, and  wc  soon  had  all  tlie  efficient  laborers  of  the 
estate  at  work ;  while  the  boys  and  women,  whom  cu- 
riosity brought  there,  were  employed  in  holding  torches, 
for  the  evening  shades  had  fallen,  before  we  got  half 
Uirough  witli  our  labor.     At  length,  we  succeeded  in 
freeing  Willis's  body  from   the  superincumbent  load 
that  pressed  upon  iL     Life  was  totally  exlinct;   his 
death  had  doubtless  been  instantaneous,  for  his  bones 
were  broken  in  many  places,  and  the  scull  driven  in, 
until  its  sides  almost  met.    We  hastily  constructed  a 
hand-barrow  on  which  we  laid  the  mangled  remains, 
and  were  about  to  move  off,  when  one  of  the  boys  came 
running  to  us  from  the  wood  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
gate,  and  with  terror  in  his  looks,  informed  us  there 
was  anotlier  man  lying  dead  tliere.    We  hastened  to 
the  spot,  which  there  was  little  difficulty  in  reaching, 
for  tlie  individual  lay  just  on  the  skirt  of  the  prostrate 
trees,  and  had  probably  been  struck  down  by  an  upper 
bough  as  it  fell.    His  face  was  towards  the  ground,  and 
his  hands  outstretched.    The  back  of  the  head  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound.    We  gently  turned  tlie  body 
over.    My  heart  sunk  within  me  and  a  faintncss  came 
over  my  senses,  as  the  light  of  the  blazing  torches  re- 
vealed to  my  view  the  pallid  face  of  Hey  wood.    I  soon 
recovered,  however,  and  stood  and  gazed  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  the  corpse,  those  features  that  I  had  so  often 
seen  lit  up  with  intelligence,  now  rigid  in  death.  Those 
eyes,  whose  piercing  beams  once  reached   the  very 
hearts  of  men,  and  gazed  uj)on  their  secret  motives,  had 
lost  their  "  speculation,"  and  those  lips  whose  surpass- 
ing eloquence  once  filled  his  hearers  with  deep  delight, 
ruling  them  with  a  master  spell ;  now  rousing  apathy 
into  action,  now  stilling  passion  in  its  wildest  mood ; 
were  hushed  in  eternal  silence    Before  us  was  the  mo- 
tionless form  of  clay,  the  immortal  spirit  had  ascended 
to  its  God.    Both  the  bodies  were  removed  to  tlie  house. 
The  remainder  of  that  night,  I  sat  by  the  corpse  of 
Heywood.    The  next  day,  I  procured  a  plain  coffin, 
and  taking  with  me  a  couple  of  assistants,  proceeded  to 
llie  place  where  I  had  reposed  after  my  walk  on  the  pre- 
ceding aflernoon.     At  the  foot  of  the  birch  tree  we  dug 
his  grave,  and  heaped  tlie  earth  upon  tJie  coffin  to  the 
level  of  the  plain,  and  over  it  we  spread  the  verdant 
turf:  and  there,  in  his  "  narrow  and  obscure  bed,'*  sleeps 
the  misguided  son  of  genius  ;  wliilea  splendid  mauso- 
leum marks  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  Willis  lie,  and 
a  marble  slab  records  his  tliousimd  virtues. 

I 


For  ihe  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

The  study  of  poetry  ha«  been  to  me  its  own  excefdine  crrcai 
reward  :  it  has  soothed  my  alinctions ;  il  has  refiued  and  muUi- 
plied  my  enjoymenta  ;  it  has  given  me  (or  at  least  sircuejiheiicd 
In  me)  the  habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  ffood  and  the  beautt- 
fui  in  all  that  meets  and  surrounds  me.— Coleridge. 

STANZAS.  \ 

It  is  the  Fall !  the  season  now, 

Of  rustling  airs — of  fading  flowers ; 

And  Nature  with  a  saddened  brow, 
Sits  brooding  o'er  her  Icaflesij  bt)wers. 

Yet  Autumn's  reign  was  aye  to  me 

A  season  of  felicity ! 

I'm  standing  in  a  dark  recess 

Of  a  vast,  dim,  primeval  wood, 
And  on  me  is  the  consciousness 

That  springs  from  such  a  solitude. 
No  sounds  are  nigh  save  tliosc  I  love — 
No  scene  my  heart's  content  to  move. 

A  streamlet,  gushing  from  above 
Goes  dancing  past  me  wild  and  free. 

As  the  fond  boy  is  said  to  rove, 
Commission'd  by  Love's  Deity. 

But  he  in  cities  gaily  flaunts, 

While  this  seeks  only  nature's  haunts. 

And  as  it  tracks  the  forest's  maze, 

Through  greensward  alleys  wand'ring  wide, 

Afllects  not  Folly's  treach'rous  ways. 
Nor  looks  to  Fashion  for  its  guide. 

How  lulling  to  my  sense  its  song, — 

As  tlius  it  sweeps  its  course  along ! 

The  winds  are  also  stirring  now. 
In  murm'ring  tones,  yon  stately  pine. 

Whose  giant  branches  tend  to  throw 
A  deeper  sliadow  o'er  this  shrine — 

This  nobler  shrine  than  priest  or  king 

Is  wont  to  use  for  worshipping. 

But  lo !  'tis  sunset — and  the  dew 

Is  settling  fast  on  herb  and  tree ; 
Darkness  will  soon  be  shrouding  too 

Each  object  in  obscurity. 
My  steps  again  I  therefore  turn. 
To  mix  loiih  num,  and  inly  mourn  !  *  *  * 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SOBTirET. 

There  is  a  splendour  in  these  southern  skies, 
Ofttimes  at  sunset,  which  I've  nowhere  seen. 
Wide  as  my  range  about  the  world  hath  been, 
Save  on  Italian  shores ;  and  there  tlie  dyes 
Have  less  of  magic  in  them ! — ^Who  that  tries, 
(Artist  or  Bard,)  to  paint  such  glowing  hues 
As,  in  the  west,  mine  eye  this  moment  views. 
But  must  confess  how  passing  far  it  lies 
Beyond  his  utmost  skill? — High  o'er  my  head 
A  blue  intense  fades  into  purplish  gray ; 
And  tliis  anon  to  richer  tints  gives  way. 
Of  yellow — orange — tlien  of  deepening  red, 
Until  at  length,  in  his  all  gorgeous  bed, 
Proudly  sinks  down  tlic  monapl^  of  our  day. 
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ORIOIHAIi  I^ITBRART  NOTICKS. 

rOEMS  BY  A  COLL£OUN,  Charloctesrillc,  Va.   PubUabed 
b7  C.  P.  McKcflDie.    Printed  by  D.  Dean«  k.  Co.    1S3S. 

A  SEAT  and  unpretending  volume  of  p^ems,  with  the 
a!»)Tc  lillc,  was  issued  last  year  from  the  Charloltes- 
Tille  press.  As  a  Virginia  production  altogether ^  and 
the  first  fruits  of  poetical  genius,  emanating  from  the 
Uni\trsity  of  Virginia,  the  collection  deserves  honora- 
iie  mcnlioo  in  the  pages  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
s<:t.::er. 

Criticism  migitt  be  disarmed  of  some  of  its  wonted 
st-.r  lity,  when  it  is  known  that  all  the  poems  contained 
LI  ili'^  volume,  were  written  by  the  author  between  the 
t::^  of  sixteen  and  nineteen.  This  fact,  however,  only 
L  rta^es  our  ^vorable  opinion  of  his  talents,  and  in- 
d'Kci  us  to  estimate  still  higher  his  natural  powers  of 
mind. 

We  propose,  instead  of  an  analysis  of  the  volume 
htiyn  us,  and  a  regular  review  of  its  contents,  to  ex- 
tnct  specimens  of  the  poetry,  which  struck  us  as  dis- 
p! -ym^  that  fire  of  genius  so  necessary  to  constitute  a 
injr  POET.  Our  readers  we  are  sure  will  agree  with  us 
in  tl»e  fiTonible  opinion  we  have  expressed,  after  they 
haT€  perused  these  specimens. 

C)ne  of  the  best  and  most  spirited  of  the  poems,  is 
the  Address  to  Constantinople  on  its  anticipated  fall, 
wriiien  on  receiving  intelligence  that  the  Russian  army 
was  on  its  march  to  that  capital  in  1829.  Wc  give  tlio 
ivo  first  stanzas. 

"Thy  plumes  are  ruffled  now,  proud  bird ! 

O'er  land  and  ocean,  forest,  solitude, 
The  echo  of  ihy  last,  sad  shriek  is  heard ! — 

The  s:lance  of  majesty 

U  quailing  now  from  thy  fierce  eye. 
And  the  deep  wailing  of  thy  sciittcred  brood 
Is  dying  to  a  murmur.     Sadly  dark 

Is  thy  soiled  plumage,  and  thy  gilded  crest 

Has  fiillen — so  often  fall  the  loftiest  and  tlie  best 
Hark! 
To  the  tread  of  the  devouring  foe ! — 
But  ere  thou  art  laid  low, 
&li.nll  not  one  last  avenging  blow 

Be  struck?     Rouse  thee,  proud  bird ! 
Thy  Tojcc  of  triumph  *mid  the  nations,  yet 
May  swell  from  mosque  and  minaret — 

May  with  the  bravest  and  the  first  be  heard  ! 

Stamboul!  proud  city  of  the  East! 
Si»\rof  Rome! — old  mistress  of  a  world — 
Wilt  ihou  from  tliy  high  state  be  hurled? 

8 hall  not  thy  sinewy  arm  be  strung 
Witli  its  accustomed  power? — ^at  least 
Gird  00  thy  mail,  and  let  thy  dirge,' 
If  th  'U  must  die,  upon  the  battle's  verge, 

Amid  the  shock  of  arms,  be  sung!" 

The  ener^  of  the  language  and  the  appropriateness 
of  iht  fi^:ures,  appear  to  us  worthy  of  high  praise. 

We  liave  several  beautiful  descriptions  of  calm  and 
quiet  scenery.  What  follows,  contrasts  admirably  witli 
the  lines  wc  have  just  quoted. 

"I  lor)k  upon  the  stars  sometimes — ^I  love 
To  watch  their  twinkling  in  the  azure  ground 
(X  HcdTen^s  o'cr-arching  canopy,  where  move 
Ten  thousand  worlds— which,  starting  witli  a  bound — 
P'iUirh  with  fiery  track,  the  unseen  waves 
f  >f  taihomless  immensity ;  to  see, 
Azt  after  age,  that  sky  hung  o'er  the  graves 
Of  buried  nations,  as  a  tapestry — 
A  funeral  canopy  when  dyed  with  gloom ; 
Thai  sJty,  which,  robed  in  majcsty,looked  bright 


Upon  Columbus,  when  he  sought  the  tomb 
Of  all  his  hopes,  or  strove  to  snatch  from  night. 
And  claim  the  birthright  of  a  world.    Tis  when 
I  view  the  stars,  bright  handmaids  of  the  moon — 
Who  walks  among  them  as  a  virgin  queen- 
That,  with  those  stars  to  riot,  seem  a  Ixwn 
From  Heaven ;  I  love  to  see  that  moon's  pure  beams — 
Like  lightning  shot  upon  tlie  watery  waste, 
Which  like  a  mine  of  living  diamonds  gleams — 
Each  sparkling  but  an  instant — as  in  haste 
To  hide  its  liquid  lustre  in  the  wave — 
A  jeweled  bathing  place — a  starlit  home — 
Fit — ay,  beautifully  fit  to  lave 
Tlie  light  of  worlds  in  upper  air  which  roam." 

There  is  mucli  of  that  highly  romantic  and  poetical  im- 
agery in  this,  which  must  ])lcase  every  reader  of  taste. 
A  stanza  of  similar  style  is  in  the  lines  to  page  32. 

"And  when  the  stars  were  breathing  out 

Their  holy  light  to  earth. 
And  diamonding  the  glad  blue  sky 

For  the  young  moon's  queenly  birth, 
I've  gazed  upon  some  lovely  one, 

And  thought  that  it  might  be 
A  glorious  home  in  the  afterworld. 

In  which  to  live  with  thee." 

And  this  at  page  82. 

"The  air  is  like  a  tideless  sea 

Of  pure  and  silvery  light, 
And  the  waters  glance  transjwrcntly. 

Illumed  by  the  queen  of  night. 

The  crested  waves  as  they  dash  on  high, 

And  dissolve  in  pearly  Wads, 
Appear  as  a  carpet  spread  gaudily. 

Where  tlie  giant  sea-god  treads.'* 

There  is  much,  too,  in  the  following  lines,  which 
comes  over  the  senses  "like  the  sweet  south." 

"  Evening  is  stealing  with  her  nectared  breath, 
Slowly  and  calmly  down  to  kiss  each  flower 
That  pouteth  in  rich  beauty  from  beneath 
lis  emerald  colored  guardians — the  bright  leaves — 
('Tis  strange  what  solace  brings  that  magic  hour 
To  every  heart  that  hopes,  or  loves,  or  grieves — 
It  is  the  fitting  time  for  fervent  prayer, 
Which  rises  holily  on  kindred  air— 
For  then  the  air  w  holy — 'tis  the  time 
For  love — the  only  time  to  gaze  and  die 
Beneath  tlie  lustre  of  a  diamond  eye ; 
Yet  strange  to  tell,  it  is  the  hour  for  crime!) 
In  golden  majesty  the  glorious  sun, 
Witli  light  too  pure  for  eye  to  gaze  upon, 
Is  sinking  slowly  in  the  gorgeous  west — 
A  monarch  going  proudly  to  his  rest. — 
He's  gone,  and  mellow  twilight  creeps  along 
As  gently  as  the  cadence  of  a  son^, — 
Twilight,  to  whom  each  poet  in  his  day. 
Hath  breathed  melodious  and  impassioned  lay, 
While  o'er  his  soul  thy  witchery  was  stealing, 
As  sweetly  as  the  whispered  tones  of  feeling. 

Evening — *tis  then  the  o'er  fraught  heart  doth  pour 
Its  wealth  of  pious  incense  at  the  shrine 
Of  deity — the  spirit  then  may  soar 
Into  those  regions  where  the  angels  twine 
Wreaths  for  the  glorious  of  our  earthly  race ; — 
'Tis  then  that  we  can  see,  and  feel,  and  trace 
His  glory  in  the  realms  of  starry  space !" 


We  were  pleased  with  the  lines  to  ,  c 

mencing  thus : 

"Memory!  Memory! — 'tis  like  the  talisman 
We  rend  of  in  the  page  of  Eastern  story. 
That  magi  used  the  inmost  soul  to  scan         j 
Of  friends  or  foes ;  or  oft  mayhap  to  call  Q  [g 
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From  his  bright  crystal,  gold,  or  diamond  hall, 
Some  brother  in  his  supernatural  glory — 
The  talbman  of  feeling,  that  doth  bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  deeds  of  other  days, 
With  all  their  dark  or  glorious  coloring— 
The  wizard  of  the  soul,  whose  wand  can  raise 
The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead 
Palpable  as  it  were  to  touch ; — impress 
The  face  of  such  as  long  ago  have  fled 
Into  their  state  of  holy  blessedness, 
Upon  the  mind." 

The  poem,  with  which  the  volume  opens,  "  To  My 
Country,"  contains  many  brilliant  passages; — and 
throughout  the  work,  the  reader  will  linger  at  almost 
every  peige  to  dwell  upon  something  which  must  please 
his  fancy.  Indeed  the  extracts  that  we  intended  to 
have  made  have  so  multiplied  upon  our  hands,  that  we 
have  not  now  space  to  give  place  to  them  all.  We 
trust,  however,  that  what  we  have  given  will  suffice  not 
only  to  show  that  our  own  opinions  are  correct,  but  to 
bring  the  public,  and  especially  the  Virginia  public, 
better  acquainted  with  the  author  and  his  work.  In  a 
future  number  we  may  adorn  the  columns  of  the  Mes- 
senger with  further  extracts  from  the  poems  by  a  col- 
legian. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  states  that  his  motive  for 
preserving  his  poems  in  their  present  form,  was  his  de- 
sire "  to  leave  among  those  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  his  welfare,  and  with  whom  he  has  been  in  habits  of 
daily  intercourse,  a  slight  memorial  of  himself,  ere  more 
important  duties  urge  their  claims  to  consideration." 
We  know  that  hid  Alma  Mater  will  always  be  proud 
of  such  a  son,  and  that  his  friends,  with  him,  under  her 
instruction  will  long  cherish  the  "memorial."  A  favo- 
rable opinion  of  it  will,  however,  not  be  confined  to 
them  alone.  A  discerning  public  will  see  and  appre- 
ciate its  excellence. 


MY  NATIVE  LAND,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Frederick 
Speece.  Philadelphia:  Printed  for  Augustine  Leflwich, 
Lynchburg,  Virginia.    1833. 

Hating  been  obligingly  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
these  poems,  we  take  pleasure  in  introducing  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  public.  We  are  somewhat  sur- 
prised  to  learn  that  although  published  two  years  since 
in  Lynchburg,  they  have  attracted  no  notice  in  that 
quarter,  either  of  applause  or  censure.  It  is  perhaps, 
more  agreeable  to  an  author,  that  his  works  should 
come  under  the  lash  of  satire,  than  that  they  should 
pass  altogether  without  observation.  The  chilling  ne- 
glect of  the  public  however,  furnishes  no  stronger  proof 
of  a  writer's  demerit,  than  do  the  too  frequent  carp- 
ings  of  illiberal  criticism.  Some  of  the  greatest  poets 
have  been  doomed  whilst  living,  to  indigence  and  ob- 
scurity, and  owe  all  their  honors  to  posthumous  fame ; 
and  it  is  asserted  of  Homer  especially,  that  seven  cities 
claimed  the  honor  of  his  birth,  not  one  of  wliich  per- 
haps would  have  furnished  a  morsel  to  save  him  from 
starving. 

We  design  not  to  raise  extravagant  expectations  re- 
specting Mr.  Speecc's  poems — nor  can  we  hazard  the 
conjecture  that  the  praise  of  future  times  will  compen- 
sate him  for  contemporary  injustice.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate however,  to  recommend  his  work  as  incomparably 
superior  to  much  of  that  glittering  trash  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  poetry.    There  is  a  vein  of  good 


sense,^of  just  and  honest  feeling— of  tender  melan- 
choly— and  sometimes  of  rich  imagination — ^which  runs 
through  his  volume,  and  which  cannot  &il  to  deUght 
such  readers  as  have  any  soul  for  poetical  composition. 
His  versification  for  the  most  part,  is  sweet  and  melo- 
dious— tliough  occasionally  there  is  a  little  inattention 
to  syllabick  quantity,  which  produces  rather  an  unplea- 
sant effect  upon  the  ear.  There  are  other  faults  too— 
but  they  are  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
many  redeeming  beauties  which  shine  through  the 
volume.  The  poem  of  "My  Native  Land,"  in  its 
general  tone  and  harmony  of  verse,  brings  to  recollco- 
lion  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village — and  the  "Sketch- 
es," which  are  also  descriptive  of  the  pleasures  of  juve- 
nile life  and  the  picturesque  scenery  of  his  native  hills — 
contain  many*  fine  passages.  In  the  "  Juvenalis  Redi- 
vivus" — the  author  has  pointed  the  arrows  of  satire 
against  men  and  manners  with  no  little  severity — so 
much  so,  that  he  has  found  it  necessary  in  his  preface 
to  acknowledge  that  time  had  softened  much  of  the 
harsh  coloring  which  he  had  thrown  into  his  pictures. 
Many  of  his  minor  pieces  abound  in  beautiful  thoughts, 
expressed  in  smooth  and  flowing  numbers — and  upon 
the  whole  we  think  if  Mr.  Speece  had  been  sufiiciectly 
encouraged  in  early  life  to  persevere  in  the  delightful 
but  unprofitable  task  of  poetical  authorship — he  might 
have  reached  a  highly  respectable  rank.  The  following 
passage  from  "My  Native  Land,"  will  probably  re- 
mind the  reader  of  Cowper's  touching  address  to  his 
mother's  picture. 

"  My  mother !  Melancholy  was  the  mom 
That  found  me  orphaned,  and  almost  forlorn. 
My  friend !  My  guide !  Oh,  could  not  mercy  save 
Her  for  her  child,  or  lay  me  in  her  grave ! 
Why  cheer  my  drooping  and  unsheltered  head^ 
When  to  the  skies  her  gentle  spirit  fled? 
Why  bid  me  live,  since  riper  years  must  pay 
Their  long  arrears  to  that  lamented  day  7 
I  had  a  motlier,  tender,  kind  and  true, 
Her  virtues  many  and  her  failings  few ; 
With  warm  solicitude  and  watchful  eye. 
She  taught  me  what  to  follow,  what  to  fly; 
And  warned  me  disappointment  and  distress 
In  life  must  be  my  portion,  more  or  less; 
That  fierce  disease  would  often  banish  health ; 
Pride  point  the  insolence  of  power  and  wealth ; 
Folly  and  vice  allure ;  pretended  friends 
Abuse  my  confidence  for  private  ends ; 
And  fears  and  sorrows,  hovering  round  my  head, 
Pursue  me  to  my  last  and  narrow  bed. 
Yet  would  she  say,  in  Virtue's  path  was  found 
A  balm  to  heal  the  bosom's  deepest  wound : 
Winged  my  young  thoughts  to  better  worlds  above. 
There  to  repose  my  confidence  and  love. 
Her  fond  affection  never  would  deceive. 
But  these  were  things  I  could  not  then  believe. 
Yet  tliough  her  warnings  vanislied  from  my  mind. 
Her  precepts  left  a  faithful  trace  behind ; — 
In  memory's  careful  records  still  remain, 
And  long  experience  proves  they  were  not  vain." 

The  same  poem  concludes  in  the  following  lines- 
being  a  farewell  tribute  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 

"Adieu !  Perhaps  forever !  Should  it  be, — 
'Land  of  my  Fathers!  I  will  think  of  thee,' 
Long  as  its  motions  last,  and  vital  heat, 
Within  my  heart,  thy  lovely  name  shall  beat — 
Tho'  rude  thy  piny  hills,  a  thankless  soil. 
Whence  scanty  products  meet  the  tiller's  toil, 
Tho'  thy  wild  scenery,  and  thy  fickle  clime, 


Exhibit  little  beauteous  or  sublime  ; —    ^-s^T^ 

tales,glC 


And  timid  Superstition's  witching  tale 
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And  GoUiie  ignorance  lingrr  in  thy  vales ; 

The  diarms  that  could  my  infant  love  engage. 

Have  fixed  the  feelings  of  maturer  age. 

{jo  siroRgly  linked  to  joys  and  sorrows  past — 

I  ioTcd  thee  first — loved  long — will  love  thee  last. 

Whether,  where  Beauty  taught  me  first  to  feel, 

.And  mutual  passion  fixed  the  sacred  seal 

On  treasures,  Heaven  reserved  for  me  alone, 

A  friend,  a  bosom  dearer  than  my  own, 

Chi  StauatoD*8  banks  my  wandering  feet  shall  rest, 

Or  in  some  Eden  of  the  rosy  West, 

In  Alabama's  ever  verdant  clime. 

Or  where  the  wild  Missouri  rolls  sublime; 

(\  *mid  the  Bedford  hills,  whose  limpid  streams, 

Pay  scanty  tribute  to  the  mighty  Jiimes. — 

Land  of  ray  birth!  and  where  ray  fathers  sleep, 

Wi  shall  remembrance  turn  to  thee  and  weep , 

And  though  my  steps  be  doomed  to  wander  liir, 

Affection  tremble  to  her  Polar  Star, 

Till  the  last  throb  shall  lay  this  bosom  low, 

>S*hcre  Mtimry  and  Affection  cease  to  gloioJ^ 

We  select  a  passage  at  random  from  tlie  satiric  poem, 
as  a  {air  specimen  of  the  author's  style  and  manner. 

"There  was  a  time,  our  good  old  fathers  say, 
(Perhaps  it  was  so  in  their  better  day,) 
When  coals  and  gowns  were  patch'd  without  disgrace, 
Aid  men  wore  hats  that  cover'd  all  the  face  j 
When  ni^»ed  virtue  was  not  kick'd  aside, 
Nor  worth  and  equipag^e  identified, 
Nor  ta&tc  and  genius  by  possession  squared, 
Nor  merit  sold,  like  nband,  by  the  yard. 
Temperance  and  charity  were  then  esteem'd. 
And  men  and  women  were  just  what  they  seem*d. 
Labor  and  health  with  vigor  strung  their  arms, 
Theoicelres  less  cultivated  than  their  farms. 
^0  smart  young  master,  impudent  and  vain, 
Pby'd  with  his  cue,  or  silver-headed  cane, 
FriTSfwk  his  granmoinr  ere  he  leam'd  the  rules, 
To  pilfer  pins,  or  rifle  reticules ; 
XrjT  bcanfiess  hero  boasted  laurels  won, 
Fr^m  maids  deceived,  or  jilted,  or  undone. 

The  rosy  ffirls,  content  with  natire  bloom, 
•'^'U^^t  not  ihe  flowing  robe  and  waving  plume ; 
^<jr  wi^»d  to  gain  the  empire  of  a  heart, 
W'lere  half  the  victory  was  achieved  by  arL 
No  wanton  fiishlon  taught  with  lace  to  deck, 
The  sborten'd  waist,  and  lengtiien  down  the  neck. 
X'>  everlasting  clack  of  slanderous  tongues, 
Rii>ed  sad  solicitude  for  female  lungs ; 
Nor  liad  the  sex  divided  all  their  cares. 
To  sorting  silks  and  mangling  characters." 

If  Mr.  Speece  were  at  this  time  a  younger  man  than 
«^e  presume  him  to  be,  we  should  take  the  liberty  of 
P«iiuin^  out  some  of  his  defects — but  various  allusions 
in  i»ime  of  his  minor  pieces,  authorise  the  inference  that 
)«^s  affections  are  now  almost  alienated  from  the  once 
pfiaraiing  society  of  the  muses.  Domestic  sorrow  seems 
^  have  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  producing  tl)is 
rt>u\L  His  "Apology  to  A.  L.  Esq  "—is  full  of  the 
p^itt's  as  well  as  the  father's  anguish  at  the  sudden 
death  of  a  favorite  son  sixteen  years  old.  We  give 
i^re  whole  to  the  reader. 

"The  generous  friend  may  justly  claim 

The  offspring  of  my  musmg, 
But  to  excite  the  Muse's  flame 

No  more  obeys  my  choosing. 
Life's  warmest  hopes,  its  light  arjd  pride, 
FaiPd  with  my  darling  when  he  died. 

Mv  harp,  that  once  in  rapture  rung, 

Fult-toned  to  joy  and  gladness, 
Lif^  all  unheeded  and  unstrung 

Beneath  the  cloud  of  sadness ; 
Vain  were  the  task,  the  effort  vain, 
Tu  wake  its  thrilling  notes  again. 


Once  skill'd  to  wreath  poetic  flowers 

Around  the  brow  of  Beauty, 
My  hand  has  now  forgot  its  powers, 

Nor  heeds  that  gentle  duty ; 
Fled  is  their  bloom ;  the  task  were  vain. 
To  wreath  those  wither'd  flowers  again. 

The  heart  that  feels  the  mortal  stroke, 

The  bosom  anguish-riven, 
Sinks  hopeless  as  the  blasted  oak 

From  ihe  fierce  bolt  of  Heaven : 
The  oak  no  genial  season  feels ; 
The  wounded  bosom  never  heaJs. 

Youth  may  regain  its  honors  ref^ 
And  bloom  again  in  gladness  ; 

Age,  when  bereaved,  has  little  left 
jBut  cver-during  sadness ; 

And  gathering  years  and  grief  dissever 

Hope  from  the  heart  tlmt  bleeds  forever." 


A  VISIT  TO  TEXAS :  Being  the  journal  of  a  traveller  through 
those  pans  most  Interesting  to  American  settlera.  With  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  habits,  kc.  fcc.  New  York:  Ooodrich  ft. Wi- 
ley.   1834. 

The  proximity  of  Texas  to  the  United  States, — tlie 
facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries — ^and 
the  migratory  habits  of  our  citizens, — are  suflScient  to 
invest  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  every  thing 
which  relates  to  that  part  of  Spanish  America.  The 
volume  before  us,  is  an  unpretending  and  agreeable 
narrative,  and  is  calculated  we  think  to  do  good,  by 
pointing  out  the  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  of  emi- 
gration to  the  Mexican  republic,  and  especially  by  call- 
ing the  public  attention  to  the  many  ingenious  frauds 
which  are  practised  by  land  companies  and  speculators. 
The  author  was  a  purchaser  of  twenty  thousand  acres 
from  the  Galveston  Bay  and  Texas  Land  Company 
through  their  agents  Tit  New  York,  and  full  of  golden 
dreams  about  this  new  Eldorado  of  the  south  west,  he 
embarked  in  person  at  New  Orleans,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  his  splendid  principality.  His  disappoint- 
ment and  vexation  may  be  easily  imagined  at  finding 
himself  on  his  arrival  totally  deceived  on  the  subject  of 
his  titlel  It  was  not  worth  the  parchment  on  which  it 
was  written,  and  after  all  his  finiitless  expense,  anxiety 
and  hardship,  he  did  not  enjoy  even  the  melancholy  sa- 
tisfaction on  his  return  to  New  York  of  obtaining  from 
the  trustees  their  sympathy,  much  less  remuneration. 
Our  traveller  might  indeed  have  acquired  "a  quarter  of 
a  league  of  unappropriated  land,  on  condition  of  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  becoming  a  citizen 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  residing  on  the  soil  for 
six  years,  receiving  his  title  from  the  government;" — 
but  he  was  too  conscientious  and  honorable  to  submit  to 
such  requirements.  The  truth  is,  that  whilst  there  is 
much  in  the  climate  and  soil  of  Texas  to  allure  the  set- 
tler, there  are  also  numerous  objections  which  ought  to 
discourage  the  rash  experiment  of  emigration.  Our  own 
country,  particularly  in  its  new  states  and  territories — 
holds  out  suflicient  inducements  to  such  as  find  it  either 
convenient  or  necessary  to  change  their  abodes;  and 
there  are  no  superior  advantages  in  a  residence  on  the 
Brassos  or  Colorado  to  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  of 
friends  and  connexions, — free  government  and  the  rights 
of  conscience.  It  seems  to  us  therefore  to  be  little  short 
of  fatuity,  especially  in  the  present  unsettled  state  of 
the  miscalled  Republic  of  Mexico,  for  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  abandon  for  a  settlement  in  that  quar- 
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tcr  his  native  land,  unless  indeed,  he  be  a  violator  of  its 
laws  and  a  refugee  from  punishment. 

In  truth,  it  appears  that  this  desperate  class  of  men 
constitute  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  pipulation 
of  Texas ; — and  our  author  relates  tliat  on  one  ociuij>i(»n 
he,  sat  at  the  same  table  with  no  less  than  four  murder- 
ers who  had  fled  from  justice.  True,  there  is  a  lar^c 
portion  of  the  country  extremely  beautiful  and  ferule, 
and  the  labors  of  the  planter  and  herdsman  arc  richly 
rewarded; — but  these  advantages  are  greatly  counter- 
balanced by  tlie  insecurity  of  the  government  and  laws 
— the  intolerance  of  religions  bigotry — and  the  absence 
of  most  of  the  elements  which  constitute  a  virtuous  and 
happy  community.  Minor  evils  and  inconveniences  are 
also  felt.  The  spacious  plains  and  luxuriant  prairicf — 
though  they  furnish  abundance  of  food  for  hor.scs  and 
cattle,  are  scantily  supplied  with  wood,  and  alt(  gotluT 
destitute  of  stone; — and  the  usual  incidents  of  southorn 
latitudes, — bilious  fever, — poisonous  reptiles  and  in- 
sects, and  alligators  of  enormous  size,  serve  to  fill  uji 
the  revolting  picture. 

Wc  have  no  fears  therefore,  notwithstandinc;  the 
enchanting  coloring  which  even  the  tcm|ierate  fetlin^s 
and  chastened  imagination  of  our  author  have  thrown 
around  a  Texas  landscape — that  tlicre  are  many  per- 
sons of  sober  minds,  when  they  shall  have  balanced  the 
good  with  the  evil,  will  be  much  enamoured  with  the 
thought  of  a  permanent  "visit"  to  that  region.  The 
book,  therefore,  may  be  recommended  as  a  tolerably 
certain  antidote  to  any  lurking  desire  for  a  ramble  across 
the  Sabine, — and  if  perchance  the  spirit  of  migration 
shall  have  become  too  obstinate  for  cure, — it  may  still 
have  the  effect  of  confining  the  w^andercr's  steps  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  republic 

There  arc  many  things  in  our  author's  narrative  both 
curious  and  amusing — and  not  among  the  least  so,  is  the 
account  he  gives  of  that  intractable  animal,  the  mustansTj 
or  wild  horse  of  the  country.  With  one  of  that  strani^r 
species  he  was  necessarily  obliged  to  cultivate  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  having  no  other  means  of  trans{x)r- 
tation  between  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
manner  in  which  tliey  are  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
the  untamcable  pcrversencss  of  their  nature,  are  thus 
related ; 

The  flrat  thing  to  be  attended  to,  was  the  purchase  of  a  horse  ; 
and  this  was  easily  effecied.  The  small  horses  of  the  country, 
called  mnstangSf  introduced  hy  the  Spaniards,  and  now  niuner- 
ous  in  the  more  northern  prairies,  run  wild  in  droves  over  these 
parts  of  Texas,  and  are  easily  taken  and  rendered  serviceable 
by  the  inhabttanta.  When  causht,  it  would  be  a  problem  to  a 
stranger  to  confine  them,  where  there  is  neither  tree  nor  rwk  to 
be  found:  but  the  Mexicans  put  on  a  halter,  knot  it  at  the  end, 
d'itr  a  hole  about  ten  inches  deep,  put  in  the  knot,  and  prvs*  the 
earth  down  upon  it.  The  pull  being  sideways  is  at  a  disndvan- 
tajre,  and  the  horse  is  unable  to  draw  it  out.  They  are  driven  to 
market,  purchased  for  three  or  four  dollars,  branded,  hobbled. 
turned  out  again,  and  entirely  abandoned  to  themselves  until 
they  are  needed.  Whenever  a  vessel  arrives,  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants send  into  the  woods  and  cane  brakes  for  such  a  number 
as  they  suppose  may  be  wanted  by  the  passengers ;  and  this  I 
found  had  already  been  done  in  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  those 
who  came  in  the  sloop  Majesty.  In  the  log  stable  belonging  to 
Mr.  Austin,  at  whoso  house  I  lodged,  I  saw  a  number  of  them, 
with  all  the  wild  look  which  might  be  expected  from  their  habits 
of  life.  They  are  small,  generally  about  13  hands  hiirh,  well 
formed,  rather  for  strength,  and  of  diflerent  colors.  I  saw  others 
in  several  other  stables ;  and  at  lensrth  made  choioe  of  a  white  one ; 
and  halving  paid  for  him  a  doubloon  and  four  dollars,  (a  hand- 
some advance  on  his  original  cost,)  stuffed  a  pair  of  saddle  bags 


with  a  few  articles  of  food  as  well  ae  clothes,  and  was  soon  ready 
for  my  journey. 

As  the  brands  on  horses  afford  the  only  eTidence  of  their  iden- 
tity, and  the  property  of  their  owners,  the  rules  obaerred  in  rt- 
f-yovt  to  them  are  very  strict. 

ThcHc  liorscs  are  very  useful  in  the  country,  and  may  perhaps 
become  at  some  future  time  a  valuable  article  of  export,  as  they 
are  innumerable,  and  cost  only  the  trouble  of  catching.  This  i« 
done  with  a  strong  noosed  cord,  made  of  twisted  strips  of  raw 
hide,  and  called  a  ^20,  which  is  the  Spanish  word  Ibr  a  band  or 
bond.  It  has  been  often  described,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
throwing  it,  as  it  is  in  common  use  for  catching  animals,  and 
sometimes  for  choking  men,  in  different  parts  of  America  inh.v 
biled  by  the  descendants  of  the  Spauinhand  Portuguese.  A  uij.n 
on  horseback,  with  a  rope  of  thii  kind  coilud  in  his  leA  hand, 
and  one  end  of  it  fastened  to  the  horse,  whirls  the  nooised  eml  m 
the  air  over  his  head  as  he  approaches  the  animal  he  intends  in 
seize:  and,  on  finding  an  opportunity,  throws  it  over  ilK  hi-j.il  or 
horns,  and  checks  his  horse.  The  noose  is  instantly  drawn 
tight,  and  the  poor  creature  is  thrown  violently  down,  without 
the  power  of  movitig,  and  generally  deprived  of  breath.  They 
are  sometimes  badly  injured,  and  even  killed,  by  bring  dash<-J 
to  the  ground;  but  generally  es<'ape  with  a  severe  practical  les- 
son on  the  nature  of  this  rude  instrument  of  civilization,  which 
they  afterwards  hold  in  great  resiM«ci  all  their  lives,  yieMii.g 
immediately  whenever  they  feel  it  again  upon  their  neck^. 

The  mustanjjH  often  carry  to  their  graves  evidence  of  the  \io- 
lent  means  adopted  by  the  Mexicans  in  breaking  them  to  the 
bridle.  Miiny  of  them  are  foundered,  or  otherwise  diseai-t^L  A 
horse  which  has  been  lazocd  is  blindfolded,  mounted  by  a  rider 
armed  with  the  heavy  and  barbarous  spurs  of  the  country,  tiftrr 
having  their  terrible  lever  bits  put  into  his  mouth,  a  moderate 
pull  upon  which  niiifht  break  his  jaw ,  and  if  he  runs  is  pricked 
to  his  speed,  till  he  falls  down  with  exhaustion.  He  is  then  turn- 
ed in  the  opp<»»ite  dhertion,  and  cruelly  spurred  again.  If  he  U 
found  able  to  run  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  started,  he  is 
thought  to  have  bottom  enough  to  make  a  valuable  horse  :  other- 
wise he  is  turned  off  as  good  for  little  or  nothing.  The  proce<s 
is  a  brutal  one ;  and  the  agony  inflicted  by  the  bits  is  extreme : 
as  blood  flows  freely  from  the  mouth  which  is  often  greatly 
swollen  ;  and  the  animal  yields  to  mere  force. 

In  the  morning  we  mounted  our  horses  and  proceeded  to  the 
river,  where  the  ferry  boat,  a  large  scow,  was  lying  near  the 
shore.  1  dismcumted,  and  taking  the  bridle  in  my  hand,  attempt- 
ed to  lead  my  horse  in  after  me.  Most  fortunately  I  was  looking 
at  him,  and  was  better  prepared  than  I  was  sensible  of  beuig.  to 
miike  one  of  those  sudden  in»iinctlve  motions,  which  sometime* 
prove  essential  to  our  safely.  Had  I  been  turning  the  other  way, 
or  a  little  less  active,  I  should  probably  have  hiet  my  life,  or  at 
least  have  been  seriously  injured:  for  instead  of  following  me 
into  the  boat,  as  an  honest  horse  should,  and  as  I  had  expected 
him  to  do,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  malicious  expres- 
sion, and  sprung  at  me  like  lighininxr,  clearing  the  ground  entire- 
ly, and  making  a  leap  of  about  eight  feet.  I  jumped  aside,  ami 
barely  in  time  to  avoid  his  feet,  with  which  it  seemed  to  im-  he 
de.signed  to  beat  me  down.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  had  exj^c- 
rienced  such  feelings  as  this  occurrence  excited  in  me.  It  b*- 
trayt'd  a  dtgree  of  npiie  mingled  with  craft  v/hich  I  had  nrvor 
seen  in  an  animal  of  his  species;  and  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
all  that  confidi-nce  and  attachment  which  a  traveller  love*  to 
exercifo  towards  his  horse.  I  have  lieen  thus  particular  in  nn^n- 
tioning  this  little  occurrence,  because  the  wit  of  the  country  ap- 
pears 10  be  largely  inv<\«ited  in  the  horses  ;  and  thia  waa  the  be- 
ginning of  my  white  mustang. 

Some  other  particulars  of  our  traveller's  own  rebcl- 
lous  steed  may  also  be  extracted.  He  was  not  ind*-<^l 
"  a  Tartar  of  the  Ukraine  breed'* — but  he  was  as  wild, 
mischievous  and  wicked  an  animal  as  ever  pranked. 

It  was  our  Intention  to  proceed  to  Bingham^s  that  day:  for  on** 
of  my  companions,  who  had  travelled  the  road  a  short  uino  Ih-- 
fore,  had  calculated  that  his  house  would  affoni  us  a  very  cotz  - 
fonable  lodging  after  a  good  day^s  ride.  We  rose  ihcrefort  ti> 
proceed  on  our  journey.  But  I  had  a  chapter  or  two  more  to 
read  on  the  character  of  rau?tanffs  before  I  was  destined  to  leyvs 
the  place.  I  bail  never  been  informed  of  one  particular  proi»cn- 
sity  which  they  have,  that  is,  to  drawback  and  puU  vinlct.t  v 
when  approached  in  front,  and  therefore  walked  up  to  mj  w  h:' 
horse  rather  hastily  to  untie  and  mount  him.  He  sprang  hact 
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and  palled  Sot «  moment  w  hard  upon  the  aepling  to  which  I  had 
faatened  him,  that  it  came  up  by  the  roou;  and  after  a  few  leaps 
aad  kkkt,  whkh  freed  him  from  mj  saddle  bags,  and  broke  the 
bridle,  he  made  off  towards  the  middle  of  the  prairie  at  full 
q«eed,  whh  his  head  and  tail  both  raised,  and  in  a  state  of  exul* 
laiion  which  formed  quite  a  contrast  to  mj  own  feelings. 

Mj  companions  threw  off  their  ralises,  mounted  immediately, 
and  gare  chase  to  the  pestilent  runaway,  which,  after  a  short 
gallop,  had  halted,  and  with  the  most  provoking  coolness  began 
to  eat  grass  from  the  prairie.  As  they  approached  him,  how- 
erer,  he  flew  off  again  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him;  and 
thtts  he  led^hem  to  a  great  distance,  on  a  chase  apparently 
hopeless.  I  watched  them  till  I  was  tired,  coursing  over  the 
prairie  here  and  there,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  at  such  a 
distance  that  they  looked  no  bigger  than  cats,  and  anon  further 
t&olnisbed  to  mere  mice.  My  white  mustang  led  them  up  and 
down,  round  and  crosswise,  as  if  he  delighted  in  worrying  them, 
occasionally  stopping,  as  coolly  as  before,  to  crop  the  grass,  and 
then  off  in  a  new  direction,  like  a  wild  creature  as  he  was.  This 
ehase  lasted  without  intermission  for  four  hours,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  driTing  the  little  white  animal  towards 
the  house.  Mr.  Bailey,  seeing  him  approaching,  despatched  a 
fluaMnger  to  a  neighboring  farm  for  assistance ;  and  a  roan  soon 
came  harrying  down  on  horseback,  proTided  with  a  lazo :  a  rope 
with  a  noose  at  the  end  as  before  described.  He  joined  in  the 
porsait  with  the  spirit  and  skill  of  one  practised  in  such  employ- 
Bent,  and  soon  got  within  about  eight  or  ten  feet  of  my  horse, 
wlien,  with  a  dexterous  fling,  he  suddenly  threw  the  noose  over 
his  bead.  Having  the  beast  now  completely  in  his  power,  he 
was  prepared  to  choke  him  into  submission ;  and  the  noose  was 
M  the  point  of  dosing  its  grasp  round  his  neck.  But  here  the 
ioielligeoce  and  experience  of  the  mustang  stepped  in  with  cus- 
tOBiary  promptitude :  for  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  rope  round  his 
neck,  he  stopped  stone  still,  and  yielded  as  submissively  as  a 
laoib.  Like  an  accomplished  rogue  at  last  fairly  in  the  gripe  of 
jwtice,  he  seemed  In  haste  to  submit,  plead  guilty  and  repent,  in 
order  to  secure  as  much  leniency  as  possible ;  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments I  was  again  on  the  back  of  this  liule  flying  brute,  jogging 
OB  as  qoistly  as  if  he  had  never  rebelled  in  his  life.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  farce  in  all  this :  but  we  had  been  put  to  too  much 
ioconvenience  by  the  perverse  trick  to  enjoy  the  joke :  for  our 
loss  of  lioie,  we  foresaw,  would  put  it  out  of  our  power  toper- 
form  all  o«r  intended  day's  journey. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached  Hall's :  a  habitation  of 
which  I  had  heard,  but  at  which  we  had  not  originally  intended 
10  Mop,  as  it  was  only  thirteen  miles  from  Bailey's.  1  here  found 
ihst  horses  m  Texas  are  always  turned  out  loose  to  feed,  even 
if  a  traveller  st<^  but  for  the  night,  which  would  have  ensured 
aaother  chase,  with  perhaps  even  more  unfavorable  results  than 
that  I  had  witnessed,  but  for  an  expedient  which  was  recommend- 
ed to  us.  This  waa  to  **  hobble  them"  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country:  which  consists  in  tying  together  their  fore  legs  with  a 
short  cord,  and  not  one  fore  and  one  hind  leg  together,  as  we  do 
at  the  north.  This  operation  instantly  changes  the  movements 
of  a  horse,  as  be  is  obliged  to  make  every  step  a  fair  leap:  and 
k  ezdied  the  greatest  merriment  in  me,  when  I  saw  the  horaes  of 
my  companions  practising  a  gait  so  different  from  common,  under 
a  mode  of  constraint  which  I  had  never  wknessed  before.  Fully 
satisfied  that  such  conff nement  would  be  sufllcient  even  for  my 
whks  mnsung,  I  began  to  tie  his  legs  together,  which  to  my  sur. 
prise  hs  submitted  to  with  the  almost  cheeriiitoess,  without  rais- 
ing his  head,  for  he  bad  already  began  to  graxe  on  the  fine  grass, 
lithough  so  recently  accuAomed  to  run  at  large  in  the  Braios 
forests,  he  had  evidently  been  familiar  wkh  the  hobble:  for  as 
tf  he  perfectly  concurred  in  my  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  his 
be&if  bound,  whenever  he  wanted  to  move  he  carefully  raised 
both  fore  feet  together,  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with  my  task,  and 
made  a  gentle  spring  to  a  knot  of  fresh  feed.  Surely,  thought  I, 
I  have  got  a  stMd  aagacioua  enough  to  figure  In  one  of  JEsop's 
Fables. 

Our  trareller  had  not  proceeded  far  on  his  journey, 
before  his  Texatiotis  mtistang  refused  to  eat,  and  gave 
•ipw  of  great  weariness  and  exhaustion.  Unable  how- 
erer  to  supply  himself  with  another,  he  resolved  after 
an  interral  of  rest  to  pursue  his  way. 

We  look  our  departure  accordingly;  and  I  had  much  difliculty 
te  gectlng  ray  horse  out  of  the  town.  In  a  shon  time,  however, 
ha  began  to  cheer  up,  aad  gradually  quickened  his  pace  until 
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his  strength  and  spirits  were  quite  restored,  and  he  travelled 
remarkably  well.  However  strange  it  may  seem,  there  was 
every  appearance  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  a  mere  trick  of 
the  wily  brute ;  and  my  opinion  was  confirmed  by  several  inha- 
bitants to  whom  I  afterwards  recounted  the  story.  They  told 
me  that  the  sagacity  and  duplicity  of  the  musung  is  well  known 
among  them,  and  that  he  is  capable  of  almost  any  thing,  which 
ingenuity  or  malice  can  invent  So  ungrateful  a  return  for  all 
my  kindness  and  care,  under  such  vexatious  circumstances,  and 
aggravated  by  such  persevering  imposture,  added  to  my  previous 
dislike  of  the  animal  which  had  been  guilty  of  iu 

One  would  be  almost  tempted  to  think  that  these  pro- 
voking yet  sagacious  quadrupeds  were  regular  descen- 
dants from  the  race  celebrated  by  Swift,  and  which  that 
eccentric  satirist  endowed  with  superior  intelligence  to 
men. 

From  our  author's  account,  Texas  would  undoubt- 
edly furnish  its  full  quota  of  contributions  to  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history.  The  feathered  tribes  luxuriate  there, 
especially  on  the  coast,  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 
The  wild  fowl  congregate  in  prodigious  flocks,  and  the 
ornithologist  might  find  almost  every  order,  genera  and 
species  in  creation.  The  tenants  of  the  forest  are  not 
less  numerous, — there  being  an  ample  supply  of  wolves, 
bears,  panthers,  wild  cats,  wild  hogs,  foxes,  rackooni 
and  squirrels.  The  waters  too,  fumisli  their  finny,  testa- 
ceous and  crustaccous  treasures, — the  red  fish,  buffalo, 
cat,  drum,  pearch,  oysters,  crabs,  &c  Nor  is  there  any 
want  of  those  amphibious  annoyances,  crocodiles  and 
alligators — and  to  cro^n  the  whole,  there  is  an  anoma- 
lous species  called  the  alligator-garr, — consisting  not  of 
the  fanciful  compound  of  half  horse  and  half  alligator — 
but  of  the  actual  and  bona  fide  admixture  of  one  moiety 
of  fish,  and  the  other  of  alligator.  We  must  not  forget 
either  in  enumerating  the  zoological  curiosities  of  that 
region,  one  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  de- 
scribed by  naturalists.  We  give  the  words  of  the  au» 
thor. 

One  of  the  preuiest  little  anhnals  I  ever  saw.  Is  the  "  homed 
frog;"  which,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  far  from  being  am* 
(.hibious,  as  it  is  found  on  the  prairies  at  a  distance  from  water. 
Indeed  it  bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  a  frog,  appearing  more 
like  a  lizard,  with  rather  a  long  and  graceful  form,  a  tall,  and 
legs  of  nearly  equal  length,  so  that  it  runs  swifUy  and  never 
leape.  ]  had  often  occasion  to  notice  them,  both  here  and  on 
other  prairies.  They  run  with  such  agility,  that  although  they 
do  not  take  alarm  until  you  have  approached  very  near  them, 
they  dart  off,  and  generally  disappear  immediately.  One  might 
often  mistake  them  forquails,  while  in  motion.  They  are  of  a  yel- 
lowish color,  mottled,  and  have  horns  about  half  an  inch  long,  pro- 
jeaing  from  the  front  of  the  head.  Several  were  caught  and  kept 
for  some  time  in  a  barrel  ai  Anahuac,  and  though  it  could  not  be 
perceived  that  they  ale  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  food  which 
were  offered  them,  they  lived  and  continued  active  for  a  consi- 
derable time. 

That  formidable  reptile  the  rattlesnake,  is  also  found 
in  the  grassy  prairies  of  Texas.  Our  traveller  killed 
one  of  the  "largest  and  noblest"  of  that  venemous  fa» 
mily — it  being  five  or  six  feet  long  and  about  six  inches 
in  circumference.  It  was  provided  however  with  only 
eight  rattles,  whereas  others  which  had  been  killed  a 
few  days  previously  of  hardly  half  the  size,  were  fur- 
nished with  as  many  as  thirteen ; — from  which  the  au- 
thor takes  occasion  to  contest  the  conunon  opinion  that 
the  number  of  rattles  is  an  indication  of  the  reptile's 
age.  We  have  heard  the  same  fact  asserted,  and  the 
same  conclusion  drawn  from  it  by  others,  whose  oppor- 
tunities for  careful  and  actual  observation  were  un- 
doubted. 

Notwithstanding themaDv  and  formidable  objections 
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to  a  permanent  residence  in  Texas, — there  are  beauties 
in  its  scenery,  which,  despite  of  its  unvaryinisf  monoto- 
ny— ^miut  fill  the  beholder  with  delight.  We  give  a 
description  of  one  of  the  few  fine  estates  in  regular  cul- 
tivation. 

W«  were  received  with  great  hosptiality  by  Mr.  McNeil  and 
his  famJIy,  in  which  we  found  every  dispoaiiion  to  welcome  us. 
They  aet  before  ua  the  best  products  of  the  soil,  which  is  indeed 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  in  a  more  unqualified  sense 
of  the  expression  than  any  I  had  ever  seen.  Our  exercise  had 
sharpened  our  appetites;  and  we  were  soon  cheered  with  the 
sight  of  an  excellent  and  plentiful  meal :  for  our  hosts,  without 
making  a  single  allusion  to  the  subject,  had  immediately  given 
directions,  on  our  first  arrival,  that  our  wants  should  be  provided 
for,  and  we  soon  aat  down  to  a  nvell  tinl^d  repast.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  venison  and  a  fine  turkey,  and  was  accompanied  with 
excellent  cofll^ee.  The  daughter  of  our  host  was  a  very  intelligent 
and  well  educated  young  lady,  and  had  recently  returned  from 
the  Northern  Siatea,  wliere  she  had  just  completed  her  education. 

After  eatine,  we  took  a  view  of  the  charming  scene  around  ue. 
The  house  In  which  we  were,  constructed  of  logs,  and  on  ihc 
plan  common  to  the  country  dwellings  of  farmers  in  Texas,  is 
well  sheltered  frojn  the  aun  and  the  winds  by  the  wood,  in  the 
verge  of  whirh  it  ia  aituated :  and  when  the  beautiful  China 
trees  around  k  shall  have  attained  a  greater  size,  the  spot  will 
be  rendered  still  more  agreeable.  The  mansion  fronts  upon  the 
estate:  a  fine,  open  prairie,  over  which  the  eye  ranges  with  plea- 
sure, no  wild  or  barren  spot  occurring  to  interrupt  the  universal 
aspect  of  fertility  and  beauty,  and  no  swellinsr  of  the  surface 
being  perceptible,  which  might  in  any  depree  interfere  with  the 
clearest  view  of  every  part.  The  only  interruption  is  caused  by 
clusters  of  trees  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  scattered  at  distant 
intervals  here  and  there.  These  clumps  and  groves,  apparently 
possessing  all  the  neatness  and  beauty  which  could  have  been 
given  them  If  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  tended  by  his 
greatest  care,  added  the  charm  of  variety  to  the  eye,  while  they 
promised  thick  and  convenient  shelter  from  sun  and  storm  to 
man  or  beast.  Without  such  variety  and  such  a  refuge,  the 
aspect  of  the  prairie,  with  all  its  verdure,  would  have  been  mo> 
notonous  to  the  sight,  and  disheartening  to  the  traveller.  It  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  a  person  who  has  never  seen  them,  to 
imagine  the  appearances  of  these  groves.  Although  they  are 
wholly  the  work  of  nature,  they  often  present  all  the  beauty  of 
art:  for  the  trees  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  grow  neartoge- 
ther,  without  underwood,  and  present  outlines  perfectly  well 
defined,  and  often  surprisingly  regular.  Some  appear  to  form 
exact  circles  or  ovals,  while  others  are  nearly  square  or  oblong. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  continued  line,  running  perfect- 
ly straight,  for  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  with  scarcely  a  single 
tree  projecting  beyond  it:  so  that  I  found  it  difiicult  to  divest  my- 
self of  the  impression,  that  much  of  the  land  had  been  lately 
cleared,  and  that  these  were  but  the  remains  of  the  forest. 

Those  groves  are  called  Islands,  from  the  striking  resemblance 
they  present  to  small  tracts  of  land  surrounded  by  water.  No- 
thing can  be  more  natural  than  the  comparison.  The  prairie 
assumes  the  uniform  appearance  of  a  lake,  both  in  surface  and 
color;  and  in  the  remoter  parts  the  hue  melts  into  that  of  distant 
water ;  and  it  requires  no  very  great  effort  of  the  imagination, 
especially  in  certain  states  of  the  weather  and  changes  of  the 
light,  to  fancy  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the  scene. 

The  landscape  was  bounded  on  the  right  by  a  long  and  distant 
Hue  of  woodland,  which  concealed  and  yet  betrayed  the  course 
of  the  river  San  Bernard,  and  about  three  miles  off,  and  on  the 
left  by  a  similar  limit,  which  formed  the  "  bottoms**  of  the  Brazos. 
Between  these  the  prairie  extended  its  broad,  unbroken  level 
before  us  about  ten  miles,  beyond  which  we  saw  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  reaching  off  to  the  hoi  izon. 

I  stood  long  contemplating  this  charming  picture,  which,  as  I 
before  remarked,  is  entirely  overlooked  from  the  door  of  our 
hospitable  friend ;  and  what  greatly  added  to  its  Interest,  was  a 
vast  number  of  cattle  feeding  in  all  parts  of  his  wide  domain- 
How  different  a  sight  was  here  presented,  from  any  of  the  rural 
scenes  with  which  my  eyes  had  ever  before  been  familiar!  How 
different  was  all  the  system  of  the  farmer  from  that  prevailing  in 
those  regions  of  my  own  country  which  I  had  lately  visited  i  I 
was  one  moment  struck  with  surprise  at  the  vast  extent  of  land 
under  the  care  of  a  single  proprietor,  and  the  few  human  hands 
required  to  perform  the  necessary  labor;  and  the  next  I  was  fill- 


ed with  admiration  at  the  various  advantages  afforded  by  a  mild 
and  benignant  climate,  a  soil  of  extreme  fertility,  and  a  surface 
best  appropriate  to  its  use,  when  subjected  to  a  system  of  culture 
to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  The  cotton  field  aod  gardeD,  whh 
their  two  hundred  acres,  lay  on  the  one  hand,  effectually  secured 
against  all  encroachment  with  the  most  substantial  fence  I  had 
ever  seen,  which  stretched  off  a  mile  on  one  line;  and  around 
and  beyond  it  lay  the  almost  boundless  {Mikirie,  variegaled  with 
its  numerous  islands,  spotted  with  a  scattered  herd  of  aix  hun- 
dred cattle,  all  belonging  to  our  host.  The  breed  is  larger  than 
those  common  in  the  north,  with  longer  and  atraiter  Umtaa,  broad- 
er horns  and  smoother  coats.  They  all  appeared  well  fed,  active 
and  vigorous,  and  spend  their  lives  through  winter  and  summer 
in  the  open  air.  The  only  attention  bestowed  upon  thcni,  is 
merely  to  mark  them  when  young  in  such  a  manner  that  if  they 
stray  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  cattle  of  any  other  pro- 
prietor. Of  course  no  houj>ing  is  necessary  in  such  a  dimaie, 
and  no  provision  of  food  for  them  is  to  be  made,  in  a  country 
where  there  is  perpetual  green.  They  feed  during  the  winter  in 
the  bottoms,  and  as  yet  do  not  require  salt,  for  some  reason  un- 
accountable to  me.  One  might  expea  that  cattle  left  thus  to  herd 
together  in  such  immense  droves,  without  the  care  or  cont.t>l  of 
man  during  their  lives,  would  contract  habits  of  timidity  or  of 
fierceness ;  but  I  was  assured  that  they  are  in  one  respect  more 
manageable  than  the  tame  cattle  I  have  seen:  for  a  horseman 
can  always  readily  separate  such  as  he  chooses  from  a  herd,  by 
riding  after  them  one  at  a  time,  though  this  Is  a  task  of  great 
difficulty  with  our  northern  cattle,  even  where  they  have  roads 
and  fences  to  restrain  them. 

We  shall  conclude  by  extracting  another  portion  of 
the  work,  which  in  the  simple  and  impretendinc  lan- 
gujige  of  the  author,  presents  a  picture  of  such  striking 
beauty,  that  the  eye  of  a  poet  might  almost  mistake  it 
for  Elysium. 

I  had  never  been  at  all  prepared  for  the  indescribable  beauty 
of  a  Texas  prairie  at  this  season  of  the  year,  which  1  now  could 
not  avoid  admiring,  even  under  such  unpleasant  circumstaiures. 
The  wild  flowers  had  greatly  multiplied,  so  that  they  were  often 
spread  around  ua  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  in  wondrrful  va- 
riety. Some  of  those  which  are  most  cultivated  in  oar  nonhem 
gardens  were  here  in  full  bloom  and  perfection,  intermingled 
with  many  which  I  had  never  before  seen,  of  different  forms  and 
colors.  I  should  despair  of  giving  my  reader  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  scenes  which  were  thus  so  richly  adorned,  and  throngfa 
which  we  often  passed  for  acres  in  extent,  breaking  for  ourselves 
the  only  path  perceptible  on  the  whole  prairie.  Among  the 
flowers  were  the  largest  and  most  delicate  I  had  ever  seen,  with 
others  the  most  gaudy.  Among  them  were  conspicuous  different 
species  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  presenting  concentric  zones 
of  the  brightest  ycUow,  red  and  bine,  in  striking  contraMs.  In 
more  than  one  instance  these  fields  of  flowers  were  not  only  so 
gay  and  luxuriant  as  to  seem  like  a  vast  garden  richly  stocked 
with  the  finest  plants  and  abandoned  to  a  congenial  soil,  Uui  ex- 
tensive almost  beyond  limitation :  for  it  was  sometimes  difficult 
to  discover  whether  they  stopped  short  of  the  horizon.  It  was 
singular  also  that  patches  were  here  and  there  overspread 
by  mimosas,  which,  as  our  horses  passed  through  them,  drew  up 
their  leaves  and  dropped  their  branches  whenever  they  were 
brushed  by  their  feet,  thus  making  a  withered  trace  on  the  sur- 
face, which  was  but  gradually  obliterated  as  these  timid  plants 
regained  their  courage,  raised  their  stems  again  and  expanded 
their  withered  leaves.  The  plants  whose  sensitiveness  had  thus 
been  overcome,  were  rendered  distinguishable  to  the  eye  from 
others,  by  the  exposure  they  made  of  the  lower  side  of  tbeir 
leaves  when  they  folded  them  up:  that  aide  being  of  a  much 
lighter  hue  than  the  upper.  There  was  a  phenomenon  conDocted 
with  this  striking  appearance,  which  I  was  at  the  time  unable  to 
account  for,  and  could  hardly  credlL  That  was,  the  shrinking 
of  the  delicate  plants  a  little  in  advance  of  us,  before  we  had 
quite  reached  them.  A  friend  who  had  witnessed  the  same 
thing,  accounted  for  it  by  supposing  that  they  received  a  ahock 
through  the  long  horizontal  roots  which  connect  them  together. 

One  of  the  first  flowers  which  appears  to  deck  the  prairie  In 
the  spring,  is  the  prairie  rose,  which  in  blossom  and  fragrance, 
resembles  some  of  our  rich  red  roses,  though  the  abmb  is  quite 
different.  As  for  others,  I  know  not  what  a  botanist  might  make 
of  them:  but  I  am  certain  that  many  of  them  would  be  oxoaed- 
iogly  admired  in  our  own  country,  as  rich  and  new ;  and  aa  lo 
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ihe  aceaes  over  which  they  were  spread,  ft  ie  iinpoMible  to  de- 
•cribe  or  to  imaf  ine  their  beauty  and  attraction.  After  looking  on 
the  rich  and  ever  varying  display,  I  felt  a  high  degree  of  plea- 
rare  and  admiration,  so  that  I  thought  I  could  almost  gire  my 
nnntang  his  liberty,  throw  myaelf  on  the  ground  and  spend  the 
whole  season  among  them.  Occasionally  too  a  light  breath  of 
wind  would  rise,  ain]  blow  the  mingled  perfumes  into  my  face, 
giriog  an  enjoyment  no  less  pure  and  refined)  and  most  difficult 
toeifresa. 


TbrKiniA  Historieal  and  Pl&UoM>plkic«l  Society* 

We  select  the  following  from  the  "  The  Western 
Monikhf  Magazine,^  a  Tery  neat  and  ably  conducted 
periodical,  published  at  CincinnatL  We  are  gratified 
at  the  &Torable  notice  taken  of  the  first  labors  of  the 
Hisicrical  and  PhUosophieal  Society  ; — a  society  which,  of 
all  others  ever  established  among  us,  ought  to  stir  up 
every  Virginian  who  possesses  a  particle  of  state 
pride.  Why,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is  dear 
to  us,  do  we  not  unite  our  efforts  to  establish  something 
like  a  literary  and  scientific  charaaer  for  the  Old  Do- 
minion. Is  there  not  something,  besides  politics,  worth 
living  for  ?  We  shall  devote  some  pages  of  our  future 
oombers  to  the  interests  of  this  excellent  institution. 

COLLECTIONS  of  the  Virginia  Historical  and  PhiloMophical 
Soeiehfj  to  whkh  is  prefixed  an  Address  spoken  before  the 
Society,  Ice  by  Jonathan  P.  Cu§fungj  A.  M.,  President  of 
Hampden  Sidney  College.  voL  i.  Bichmond,  T.  W.  Whhe, 
IBtS. 

Thb  Society  from  whose  labors  this  pamplilet  has 
been  produced,  was  originated  in  the  winter  of  1831 ; 
but  owing  to  tiie  fatal  epidemic  which  prevailed  in  that 
country,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  other  adverse  causes,  effected  but  little 
daring  the  two  first  years  of  its  existence.  The  inter- 
esting publication  now  before  us,  however,  afibrds  an 
eunest  that  the  rich  hoard  of  ancient  lore,  treasured  in 
the  public  archives,  or  private  records,  of  the  ancient 
dominion,  will  not  be  sufiered  to  lie  concealed  any 
longer  from  the  public  eye. 

We  hail  the  establishment  of  this  Society,  at  the 
head  of  which  we  perceive  the  name  of  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  as  an  event  highly 
aospiGkyus  to  the  literature  of  our  country.  Notwith- 
staodiog  all  that  has  been  published,  the  older  states  of 
the  Union  abound  in  fragments  of  traditionary  history, 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  character,  many  of 
which  will  soon  be  lost  to  posterity,  tmless  they  shall 
he  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  efforts  of  zealous  and 
Ictmed  aasociations.  Virginia  especially,  is  rich  in  the 
materials  of  history.  From  the  day  when  the  intrepid 
Smith  first  wandered  in  search  of  adventure,  along  the 
wooded  shores  of  the  Chesapeak,  and  when  the  gentle 
Pocahontas  gave  to  the  world  an  example  of  female  he- 
roism and  afiection,  more  touching  than  any  thing  re- 
corded upon  the  pages  of  romance,  down  to  the  present 
era,  her  annals  have  been  filled  with  events  of  thrilling 
interest,  and  high  importance.  Long  before  the  revo- 
lotioa,  her  scholars  and  statesmen  were  known  to  fame, 
and  her  soldiers  were  distinguished  in  the  colonial  wars. 
Mistress  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  unknown  west,  her 
sons  began  early  to  explore  the  wilderness,  and  to  lay 
the  fbandation  of  a  new  empire  in  this  enticing  region. 
From  that  state  came  the  pioneers  who  subdued  the 
•oemy,  in  the  foreau  of  Kentucky,  and  to  whom  Ameri- 
ca owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude.    The  war  for  inde- 


pendence, was  not  fought  by  our  gallant  forefatliers 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  only.  While  our  armies 
were  contending  there,  the  British  had  turned  loose  the 
savage  hordes  of  the  west  upon  tlie  frontiers,  and  the 
backwoodsmen  were  successfully  repelling  tlie  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarian,  while  Washington  was  employ- 
ed in  fighting  tlieir  regular  armies.  When  we  recal 
those  events,  when  we  recollect  the  services  of  Virginia, 
in  defending  the  western  settlements,  and  her  magna- 
nimity in  yielding  up  to  the  general  government  the 
broad  lands  of  this  Great  Valley,  the  larger  portion  of 
which  were  her  own  by  right  and  by  possession,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  state  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region  owe  so  much,  and  none  whose  history  is 
so  nearly  connected  with  our  own.  We  witness,  there- 
fore, with  no  small  degree  of  gratification,  an  attempt 
to  place  on  record  the  existing  reminiscences  of  the  pa- 
triotic and  hardy  deeds  of  the  noble  generation  which 
preceded  our  own.  And  we  hope  it  will  be  successfuL 
Abounding  as  Virginia  does,  in  all  the  elements  of 
greatness,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  per- 
petuate the  fiime  of  her  own  sons.  Containing  within 
her  limits  so  many  men  of  genius,  education,  and  com- 
parative leisure,  she  has  at  command  the  most  ample 
means  of  collecting  and  preserving  every  bright  relic 
which  has  been  scattered  along  her  career,  by  the  hand 
of  time. 

The  first  article  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  is  the  ad- 
dress of  President  Gushing,  of  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, in  which  he  sets  forth  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
and  presses  them  earnestly  upon  the  attention  of  the 
members.  They  are  such  as  are  usually  embraced  in 
the  plans  of  similar  institutions,  including  not  only  his- 
torical and  biographical  details,  but  &ct8  in  relation  to 
the  natural  history  and  actual  condition  of  the  state. 

The  next  article  is  a  "memoir  of  Indian  wars,  and 
other  occurrences,  by  the  late  Colonel  Stuart,  of  Green- 
brier**— a  paper  which  sheds  considerable  light  upon 
the  events  which  transpired  upon  the  western  portion 
of  Virginia,  during  the  tliirty  years  succeeding  the  year 
1749.  The  writer  participated  in  the  eventful  scenes 
of  that  interesting  period,  and  was  not  only  a  soldier, 
but  a  man  of  strong  mind,  who  has  recorded  his  recol- 
lections in  a  clear  and  easy  style.  The  following  anec- 
dote is  quite  characteristic : 

About  the  year  1749,  a  person  who  was  a  citizen  of  the  coonty 
of  Frederick,  and  subject  to  paroxysms  of  lunacy,  when  influ- 
enced by  such  fits,  usually  made  excursions  into  the  wilderness, 
and  In  his  rambles  westwardly,  fell  in  on  the  waters  of  Green- 
brier river.  At  that  time,  the  country  on  the  western  waters 
was  but  little  known  to  the  Engli^  inhabitants  of  the  then  colo- 
nies of  America,  being  claimed  by  the  French,  who  had  com- 
menced settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  its  waters,  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  The  lunatic  being  surprised  to  find  waters 
running  a  different  course  from  any  he  had  before  known,  re- 
turned with  the  intelligence  of  his  discovery,  which  did  abound 
with  game.  This  soon  excited  the  enterprise  of  others.  Two 
men  from  New  England,  of  the  name  of  Jacob  Marlin  and  Ste- 
phen Sewell,  took  up  a  residence  upon  Greenbrier  rirer ;  but 
soon  disagreeing  in  sentiment,  a  quarrel  occasioned  their  sepa- 
ration, and  Sewell,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  quit  their  cabin  and 
made  his  abode  in  a  large  hollow  tree.  In  this  situation  they 
were  found  by  the  late  General  Andrew  Lewis,  in  the  year  1751. 
Mr.  Lewis  was  appointed  agent  for  a  company  of  grantees,  who 
obtained  from  the  governor  and  council  of  Virginia,  an  order  for 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  on  the  waters  of  Green- 
brier river,— and  did,  this  year,  proceed  to  make  surveys  to  com- 
plete the  quantity  of  said  granted  lands ;  and  finding  Marlin  and 
Sewtll  living  in  tht  neighborhood  of  each  other,  inquired  what 
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could  induce  them  to  live  separate  in  a  wilderness  so  distant  flrom 
the  habitations  or  any  other  human  beings.  They  informed  him 
that  difference  of  opinion  had  occasioned  their  separation,  and 
that  they  had  since  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  and  a  better  under- 
standing; for  Sewell  said,  that  each  morning  when  they  arose 
and  Marlin  came  out  of  the  great  house  and  he  from  his  hollow 
tree,  they  saluted  each  other,  saying— good  morning  Mr.  Marlin, 
and  good  morning  Mr.  Sewell,  so  that  a  good  understanding  then 
existed  lietween  them ;  but  it  did  not  last  long,  for  Sewell  re- 
moved about  forty  miles  further  west,  to  a  creek  that  still  bears 
his  name.    There  the  Indians  found  him  and  killed  him. 

Colonel  Stuart  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the 
campaign  of  General  Lewis  in  1774,  ivhich  resulted  in 
the  battle  at  Point  Pleasant.  That  battle  was,  in  fact, 
Ae  beginning  of  the  revolutionary  war  j  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Indians  were  induced  by  the  British  to 
commence  hostilities,  for  the  purpose  of  confounding  and 
terrifying  the  American  people.  It  was  thought  that 
an  Indian  war  would  prevent  a  combination  of  the  co- 
lonies for  opposing  the  measures  of  parliament,  and 
would  turn  their  thoughts  from  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment, by  engaging  them  in  the  defence  of  their 
homes.  The  Shawanese,  a  fierce,  warlike,  and  nume- 
rous tribe,  were  employed  on  this  occasion,  and  they 
were  a  tribe  not  to  be  despised — ^forby  them,  with  their 
allies,  have  the  most  conspicuous  battles  in  the  West 
been  fought.  It  was  chiefly  the  Shawanese  that  cut  off 
the  British  army  under  Braddock  in  1755,  and  defeated 
Major  Grant  and  his  highlanders  at  Fort  Pitt  in  1758. 
It  was  they  who  defeated  an  army  composed  of  the 
flower  of  Kentucky  at  Blue  Licks — who  vanquished 
Harmer  and  St.  Clair,  who  were  beaten  by  Wayne,  and 
conquered  by  Harrison. 

The  army  sent  against  these  formidable  savages  by 
Governor  Dunmore,  was  composed  of  Virginia  volun- 
teers, led  by  General  Andrew  Lewis,  a  gentleman  of 
whose  military  abilities  General  Washington  entertain- 
ed 80  high  an  opinion,  that  when  the  chief  command  of 
the  revolutionary  armies  were  tendered  to  himself,  4ie 
recommended  that  it  should  be  given  to  General  Lewis. 
He  was  the  companion  of  Washington  in  the  fatal  cam- 
paign under  Braddock,  and  was  a  captain  in  the  detach- 
ment which  fought  at  Little  Meadows  in  1752.  He  com- 
manded a  company  of  Virginians,  attached  to  Major 
Grant's  regiment  of  Highlanders  in  1758,  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  in  which  the  latter  was  so  signally  de- 
feated, was  ordered  to  the  rear,  with  his  men,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  share  the  honor  of  the  expected  victo- 
ry. There  he  stood  with  his  brave  Virginians,  impa- 
tiently listening  to  the  reports  of  the  musquetry,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from  the  battle  ground — 
until  the  Europeans  were  defeated,  when,  without  wait 
ing  for  orders,  he  rushed  to  the  scene  of  slaughter,  and 
by  his  coolness  and  skill,  turned  the  scale  of  victory, 
drove  back  the  savages,  and  saved  the  regulars  from 
massacre.  "  When  he  was  advancing,"  says  the  nar- 
rative before  us,  "he  met  a  Scotch  Highlander  under 
speedy  flight,  and  inquiring  of  him  how  the  battle  was 
going,  he  said  *  they  were  a'  beaten,  and  he  had  seen 
Donald  McDonald  up  to  his  hunkers  in  mud,  and  a*  the 
Bkeen  af  his  heed.'  Grant  made  his  escape  from  the 
field  of  battle  with  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  soldiers, 
and  wandered  all  night  in  the  woods,"  but  surrendered 
himself  to  the  enemy  in  the  morning,  while  the  Virgi- 
nians marched  home  in  triumph.  This  was  the  same 
Colonel  Grant  who  figured  in  the  British  Parliament  in 
1775,  when  he  had  the  impudence  to  say,  he  knew  the 


Americans  well— he  had  often  acted  in  the  same  service 
with  them,  and  from  that  knowledge  would  venture  to 
predict,  that  they  would  never  dare  to  face  an  English 
army,  being  destitute  of  every  requisite  to  constitute 
good  soldiers. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  make  further  ex- 
tracts from  this  narrative.  We  shall  have  attained  our 
object,  however,  if  tlie  remarks  we  have  made,  shall  be 
the  means  of  attracting  attention  to  this  interesting  era 
in  our  history. 

The  last  article  in  this  pamphlet  is  a  very  curious  do- 
cument, being  an  exact  copy  of  the  "  Record  of  Grace 
Sherwood's  Trial  for  Witchcraft,  in  1705,  in  Princess 
Ann  County,  Virginia.**  On  another  occasion  we  shaH 
present  an  account  of  this  singular  procedure  to  our 
readers. 


THE  LITERARY  JOURNiO.. 

M.  M.  Robinson,  Esq.  editor  of  the  Compiler,  has 
issued  the  first  or  specimen  number  of  a  new  periodical 
to  be  published  weekly  in  this  city,  with  the  title  of  the 
"LiTERART  Journal."  Its  contents  will  consist  of 
selections  from  the  mass  of  contemporary  literature, 
American  and  foreign.  We  should  rejoice  in  Mr.  Rob- 
inson^s  success,  even  if  his  paper  was  likely  to  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  the  "Messenger."  In  truth  how- 
ever, the  two  periodicals  ought  to  flourish  together,  and 
be  mutually  beneficial.  Whilst  the  "  Journal'*  will  be 
filled  exchiswdy  with  selected  matter,  the  "  Messenger" 
will  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  consist  of  original  arti- 
cles. The  former  will  improve  the  taste  and  enrich  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  by  culling  from  inexhaustible 
sources  whatever  may  contribute  to  his  gratification  and 
amusement ;  whilst  the  latter  will  furnish  the  means  of 
exercising  the  talents  of  our  own  vfrUert — of  imbodjring 
our  own  conceptions,  and  reducing  to  practical  use,  the 
knowledge  which  we  acquire.  Whilst  in  order  to  write 
well,  much  reading  is  absolutely  necessary,  so  all  the 
reading  in  the  world  will  avail  but  little,  unless  the  frem 
and  familiar  use  of  the  pen  is  also  obtained.  We  certainly 
never  shall  become  a  literary  people  unless  we  learn  to 
use  the  treasures  we  accumulate  from  books ;  no  more 
than  the  theory  of  military  tactics  will  ever  make  an 
accomplished  soldier  in  his  closet — or  the  study  of  ju- 
risprudence constitute  a  lawyer  of  one  who  never  ap- 
pears at  tlie  bar. 

The  first  number  of  the  '*  Journal*'  is  filled  with  re- 
views of  foreign  publications,  and  other  articles,  which 
appear  to  have  been  judiciously  selected.  We  take 
the  liberty  of  making  one  suggestion  however,  and  that 
is,  that  the  source  from  which  each  article  is  derived 
ought  to  be  designated.  If  the  name  of  the  writer 
cannot  be  given,  that  of  the  Quarterly  or  Monthly  firona 
which  it  is  extracted,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  fumisli- 
ed.  It  would  moreover  be  doubtless  gratifjring  to  the 
reader  to  understand  whether  he  is  indebted  to  an  Ame- 
rican or  British  author  for  the  pleasure  he  receives. 

Mr.  Robinson  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  successful  in  hw 
enterprise. 

Slxtmet  flrom  Ii>eo(ii> 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  the  apparent  eaM  of  a 
dear  and  flowing  style:  those  graces  which  (rom  the^ 
presumed  facility  encourage  all  to  attempt  an  imitation 
of  them,  are  usually  the  most  inimitable. 
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BDITORIAI.  DBPARTMBNT. 

The  two  preceding  numbers  of  the  "Messenger'* 
hAving  been,  as  fiir  as  we  can  learn,  favorably-  received 
by  its  patrons,  we  have  endeavored  in  this  to  keep  pace 
with  expectation,  by  presenting  a  rich  variety  of  origi' 
nal  matter,  and  a  few  interesting  selections.  Among 
the  most  important  duties  of  those  who  have  any  con* 
cem  in  the  management  of  such  a  work — it  is  not  the 
least  to  be  watchful  of  an  enUghtoned  public  opinion — 
to  profit  by  the  suggestions  of  others,  and  even  to  re 
ceiTc  with  patience  well-intended  rebuke.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  latter  spirit  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  letters  of 
one  or  two  correspondents,  as  well  as  in  the  pubUc 
prints,  some  animadversions  upon  the  editorial  remarks 
in  the  last  number.  We  have  been  censured,  and  per- 
haps justly,  for  bestowing  too  much  praise  on  the  con- 
tributions of  our  friends.  However  great  the  error,  it 
was  at  least  honestly,  if  not  prudently  committed. 

It  was  believed  that  a  little  commendation  was  not 
only  justly  due,  but  might  stir  up  generous  minds  to 
increase  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  an  infant  and  lauda- 
ble enterprise.  "We  should  always  prefer  erring  on  the 
side  of  indiscriminate  praise,  rather  than  undeserved 
censure.  The  true  path,  indeed,  is  to  avoid  both  ex- 
tremes,— but  it  is  much  easier  to  prescribe  good  counsel 
than  always  to  follow  iL  We  have  been  admonished 
too  by  a  very  sensible  and  judicious  correspondent,  in 
whose  judgment  we  entertain  great  confidence,  that  we 
have  imposed  inconvenient  and  impolitic  restrictions 
upon  the  writers  for  the  "  Messenger,"  by  limiting  the 
subject  matter  of  their  contributions.  We  are  told  that 
we  have  circumscribed  too  much  the  field  of  their  labors, 
by  objecting  to  such  materials  as  are  drawn  from  foreign 
cfasFBcter  and  manners, — and  we  are  gently  reminded 
of  an  apparent  inconsistency,  between  our  professed  at- 
tMhment  to  domestic  subjects,  and  the  admission  into 
oar  columns  of  copious  extracts  from  an  EInglish  novel 
We  are  moreover  informed  from  the  same  intelligent 
nuree,  that  our  denunciation  of  all  such  fictions  as  are 
founded  upon  fairy  mythology,  is  not  very  reasona- 
ble,—inasmuch  as  these  may  imbody  the  conceptions  of 
Pagination  and  genius — and  may  serve  to  illustrate 
and  display  Virginia  talent  and  literature. 

Now,  with  due  deference  to  these  various  suggestions, 
which  we  know  to  originate  in  perfect  good  will — it  is 
pft^)er  in  the  first  place  to  remark,  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceive any  inconsistency  between  our  objection  to  **  the 
trammels  of  foreign  reading*' — and  the  admission  into 
our  pages  of  good  selections  from  foreign  publications. 
The  "Messenger"  is  designed  chiefly  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  literary  composition  among  our  own  writers 
of  both  sexes, — and  of  literary  composition  there  are 
great  varieties, — some  founded  on  fact  and  personal  ob- 
KTwuion,  and  some  which  are  moulded  exdusively  out 
of  the  creations  of  fancy.  A  writer  who  will  give  us 
&cts  or  sketches  of  the  character  and  manners,  or  sce- 
nery of  a  foreign  country,  derived  either  from  his  own 
observation  or  authentic  sources,  will  render  an  accep- 
taWe  service ; — but,  in  a  pure  tale  of  fiction,  or  in  de- 
scriptive narrative,  founded  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
mere  inventiona  of  genius — ^why  is  it  necessary  or  pro- 
per to  slight  the  ikmiliar  materials  which  every  where 
surround  us,  and  resort  to  tfiose  hackneyed  and  fre- 
quently distorted  pictures  of  transatlantic  manners,  of 
whieh  we  can  only  form  just  conceptions  through  the 


secondary  medium  of  books?  If  we  must  have  foreign 
tales  for  our  amusement  and  instruction,  had  we  not 
better  take  them  from  those  who  copy  from  life,  and 
are  more  likely  to  present  faithful  and  finished  sketches! 
Let  foreign  writers,  therefore,  give  us  pictures  of  their 
own, — and  such,  as  we  like  we  will  publish ;  but  let  our 
own  adventurers  in  the  paths  of  literature,  prefer  rather 
to  stand  upon  ground  with  ivhich  they  are  acquainted. 
Let  them  weave  their  garlands  with  flowers  plucked 
from  our  native  wilds,  or  our  own  cultivated  gardens, 
and  not  rely,  as  too  many  do  rely,  upon  exotic  ornaments 
wherewith  to  embellish  their  pages.  It  is  true  that  a 
strict  observance  of  any  such  rule  as  this  is  not  to  be 
expected  and  is  perhaps  not  practicable — and  we  are 
perfectly  aware,  that  illustrious  examples  may  be 
found  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  of  a  de- 
parture from  its  letter  if  not  from  its  spirit.  These  ex- 
amples for  the  most  part,  however,  will  be  found  on  ex- 
amination, to  rest  on  peculiar  circumstances.  The  ge- 
nius of  a  Scott,  may  soar  amidst  the  grandeur  of  Alpine 
scenery,— or  may  depict  the  curious  superstitions  and 
simple  manners  of  the  Shetland  Islanders ; — but  minds 
like  his, — of  such  incomparable  vigor  and  fertility,  are 
neither  bound  by  the  confines  of  space  or  time.  They 
have  a  kind  of  exclusive  privilege  to  transcend  ordinary 
rules, — and  those  who  would  plead  their  example,  ought 
at  least  to  shew  something  like  extraordinary  merit  to 
entide  them  to  the  same  exemption.  If  we  look  to  our 
own  country,  it  is  well  understood,  that  Mr.  Cooper 
owes  his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction  principally  to 
those  fine  romances,  which  are  founded  upon  native, 
character  and  scenery — smd  that,  if  that  reputation  has 
sufifered  at  all,  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  desertion  of  a 
field  so  wide  and  magnificent,  for  the  beaten  and  mo* 
notonous  track  of  European  character  and  customs. 
Mr.  Irving  is  undoubtedly  most  indebted  for  his  literary 
fame  to  such  of  his  productions  as  are  purely  American ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  future  estimate  which  will 
be  formed  of  his  powers  and  genius,  his  Bracebridge 
Hall,  and  the  Tales  of  the  Alhambra,  will  hold  no  com- 
parison in  the  scale  of  merit  with  his  Knickerbocker, 
or  SalmagundL  But  why  amplify  our  illustrations? 
We  will  present  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject, — but 
rather  choose  to  throw  out  these  opinions  and  sugges- 
tions to  our  readers  and  contributors,  as  matter  for  their 
consideration. 

In  respect  to  the  Legends  of  Fairy  land, — which  give 
such  illimitable  scope  to  the  fancy — and  operate  so 
feebly,  if  at  all,  in  imparting  either  rational  amusement 
or  instruction, — we  confess  that  our  opinions  are  more 
decided  and  our  objections  more  insurmountable.  We 
think  that  the  day  has  past  when  such  kind  of  reading 
will  either  be  relished,  or  endured.  In  this  age  of  com- 
parative mental  sobriety, — aliment  like  that,  is  not  like- 
ly to  satisfy  the  intellectual  appetite ;  no  more  than  the 
spectre  tales  of  the  last  century  would  suit  the  rational 
and  regulated  taste  of  the  present  time.  This  opinion 
it  is  not  necessary  to  enforce  by  a  train  of  reasoning. 
We  think  that  a  large  majority  of  our  readers  will  con- 
cur in  the  sentiment. 

We  are  also  informed  from  more  than  one  quarter, 
that  we  awarded  too  liberal  and  dangerous  a  compli- 
ment in  our  last  number,  to  one  article  especially,  to 
wit— the  **  ReeoUeetiom  qf  Chotank  ;^—thtii  we  have 
thereby,  without  intending  it,  given  a  sanction  to  vices 
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which  TV  ere  once  fashionable,  but  now  no  longer  so : 
that  we  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  that  chaste 
empress,  Temperance, — who  sits  enthroned  in  so  many 
hearts,  and  who  will  not  countenance  the  slightest  inu- 
endo  against  her  sovereignty ;  and  that  we  have  actual- 
ly been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  commending  a  paper,  which 
contained  enticing  references  to  the  social  excesses  and 
abuses  of  ancient  hospitality.  To  cdl  this  we  reply, 
that  we  spoke  of  the  ^*  Recollectunu  of  Chotanl^*  as  a 
literary  composition, — and  that  we  had  no  more  design, 
in  the  tribute  which  we  paid  to  its  merit,  to  recommend 
the  vices  of  "  gambling  and  drinking,"  than  we  believe 
the  author  himself  had,  when  he  sat  down  to  sketch  his 
reminiscences  of  by-gone  days.  We  hope  tliat  the 
most  fastidious  will  be  content  with  this  disclaimer. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  "  Messenger*'  can  always 
please  each  one  of  its  readers.  Its  contents  must  be 
necessarily  varied — and  it  will  often  happen,  that  an 
article  which  will  dissatisfy  one  person,  will  be  particu- 
larly acceptable  to  another.  So  it  is  on  the  stage,  at 
the  forum,  and  in  the  pulpit.  Some  will  loath  that  very 
part  of  the  performance,  the  argument  or  doctrine,  which 
will  inspire  others  with  delight.  As  we  cannot  possibly 
please  all,  we  must  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  greater  num- 
ber, and  in  so  doing  we  may  probably  please  ourselves. 
There  is  one  thing  of  wbich  our  readers  and  patrons 
may  rest  assured,  that  we  shall  never  knowingly  coun- 
tenance any  thing  either  false  in  taste,  or  wrong  in  mo- 
rals ; — and  we  hold — that  purity  in  both,  is  necessary  to 
the  dignity  and  value  of  literature. 

We  have  been  gently  reprimanded  by  some  of  our 
friends  for  not  confining  ourselves  exclusively  to  origi- 
nal matter,  whilst  others  have  thought,  that  a  few  more 
good  seUctians  would  add  to  the  value  of  our  pages. 
Such  is  the  "incurable  diversity  of  human  opinion." 
Our  own  view  of  the  subject  is  so  much  better  expressed 
by  a  distinguished  writer,  than  we  can  do  it — that  we 
shall  give  below  in  the  **  Extracts  from  the  letters  qf  our 
correspondents,^^  a  full  quotation  from  his  letter. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  contents  of  the  present 
number? — shall  we  say  nothing,  least  perad venture  we 
may  say  too  much  ?  Must  wc  be  altogether  silent,  in 
order  that  our  patrons  may  judge  for  themselves,  un- 
biassed by  our  own  humble  opinion  ?  We  cannot  in 
conscience  be  so  uncivil  as  not  to  return  the  kindness  of 
our  friends,  with  the  simple  expression  of  our  thanks; 
and  if  perchance  we  should  so  far  suffer  our  good  feel- 
ings to  master  our  judgment,  as  to  bestow  praise  where 
none  is  due,  we  feel  confident  that  the  superior  discern- 
ment, and  more  enlightened  taste  of  our  readers,  will 
correct  the  error. 

Let  us  therefore  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  feast 
which  we  have  spread.  Perhaps  our  bill  of  fare  may 
tempt  curiosity  and  whet  the  appetite. 

The  article  entitled  "Sketches  of  the  History  and  Pre- 
sent Condition  qf  Tripoli,**  will  be  read  and  admired, 
not  only  for  the  style,  but  the  really  valuable  and  inte- 
resting information  it  contains.  The  source  from  which 
it  comes  may  be  fully  relied  on. 

The  domestic  grievances  of  "  Belinda"  are  we  hope 
not  without  remedy.  Time  and  strict  regimen  may 
perhaps  restore  her  dyspeptic  consort  to  a  more  equable 
frame.  His  humors  have  at  least  had  the  effect  of  sup- 
plying us  with  a  good  article. 

The  ^Reporter's  Story,  or  the  Importance  qf  a  Sylla- 


ble,** is  by  a  practised  writer, — whose  pen  is  humorous, 
caustic  and  brilliant,  as  occasion  requires.  We  should 
be  glad  to  secure  his  constant  assistance. 

The  "  Cottage  in  the  Glen,"  is  by  a  lady  not  unknown 
as  a  writer.  There  are  few  who  will  not  admire  the 
simplicity  and  beauty  of  her  narrative ^  and  to  such  as 
are  of  a  serious  or  religious  cast  of  mind  it  will  be  par- 
ticularly interesting.  We  hope  that  the  authoress  will 
often  favor  us  with  the  productions  of  her  pen. 

The  **Meghany  Levels,**  is  by  a  gentleman  of  scien- 
tific acquirements  and  classical  taste.  It  is  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure  that  we  insert  in  the  "  Messenger"  such 
articles  as  his  and  "  The  Cyclopean  Towers  in  Augusta 
County,  Virginia,**  They  develope  some  of  those  rare 
curiosities  and  remarkable  features  in  the  scenery  of 
our  state,  which  have  hitherto  been  undescribed.  The 
latter  article  is  by  one  who  possesses  a  cultivated  taste 
for  the  beautiful  in  art  and  nature. 

The  story  of  "  Jtfy  Classmates,**  will  be  read  when  it 
is  known  to  proceed  from  the  author  of  "An  Elxtract 
from  a  Novel,*'  which  was  inserted  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Messenger.  The  space  which  the  story  occupies 
will  be  its  greatest  recommendation ;  it  is  one  of  thrill- 
ing interest,  and  told  in  powerful  language. 

We  know  not  how  all  our  readers^wiU  relish  "Cupids 
Sport,**  but  there  are  some  passages  in  it  which  Yorick 
himself  would  not  have  been  ashamed  to  write,  even 
with  "the  high  claims  and  terrifying  exactions"  of  the 
widow  Wadman's  eyes  to  inspire  him. 

"  Pinkney*s  Eloquence,**  it  will  be  seen  is  from  the 
pen  of  "  Nugator.*^  His  pieces  need  no  commendatioa 
from  us ;  we  are  charmed  with  every  thing  about  them 
except  the  signature. 

The  "  Leaf  from  the  Journal  qf  a  Young  Americmn 
Tourist,**  we  noticed  in  our  last  number.  It  is  a  graphic 
sketch,  from  the  port-folio  of  an  accomplished  young 
traveller. 

The  **  Dandy  Chastised,**  will  be  relished  by  all  who 
desire  to  see  that  anomolous  species  lampooned  out  of 
countenance. 

The  selections  m  the  present  number  are  acconopaniod 
by  prefatory  remarks.  "  The  Letters  from  J^ew  Eng- 
land,** the  first  of  which  is  inserted,  though  originally 
published  in  the  Fredericksburg  Arena,  have  been  re- 
vised and  corrected  by  their  author  expressly  for  the 
"  Messenger."  They  deserve  a  more  enduring  record 
than  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  us  by  one  entitled 
to  respect,  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  public 
tas^e,  too  much  space  has  been  allotted  in  our  columns 
to  the  productions  of  the  Muse.  We  humbly  hope  thafc 
our  friend  is  mistaken  in  this  opinion.  Nothing  wouki 
grieve  us  more  than  the  conviction  that,  among  southern 
readers  generally,  there  was  not  felt  a  lively  concern 
and  growing  interest  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  that 
charming  branch  of  literature;  and  indeed  if  this  were 
the  proper  place,  we  think  we  could  easily  demonstrate 
that  poetry  exercises  a  most  potent,  diffusive  and  abi* 
ding  influence  upon  the  interests  and  happiness  of  so- 
ciety. Our  present  number  will  be  found  to  contain 
some  precious  gems,  which  fully  establish  the  claims  o€ 
southern  genius  to  high  capabilities  in  the  tuneful  i 
We  forbear  however  to  discriminate,  confident  that  '■ 
taste  of  our  readers  will  readily  discern  idl  that 
feeble  language  could  express.  C)  Og  Ic 
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ExtracU  from  the  Ijettcr*  of  Correspondents* 

PROM    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  ^ov.  4,  1834. 
"I  thank  you  truly  for  your  obliging  attention  in  send- 
ing to  me  the  two  numbers  of  your  "  Southern  Litc- 
ftART  Mkssenger,"  whlch  I  have  read  with  much  satis- 
faction. I  look  with  a  deep  interest  and  pleasure  upon 
erery  effort  to  raise  up  the  literary  character  of  our 
coantry;  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  pure  and  sound 
taste,  and  to  stimulate  our  native  genius  to  develop  and 
strengthen  its  powers.  In  the  encouragement  of  these 
attempts,  we  should  all  act  and  feel  as  the  citizens  of 
the  American  republic,  disregarding  sectional  divisions, 
and  undisturbed  by  questions  of  state  rights  and  con- 
stitutional scruples  and  constructions.  Here  we  should 
be  a  consolidated  people,  and  whether  the  candidate  for 
fame  be  a  native  of  the  north  or  south,  the  east  or  west, 
we  should  claim  him  as  our  own,  belonging  to  all  alike. 
When  I  hear  of  the  establishment  of  a  seminary  of 
learning;  of  a  scientific  or  literary  publication;  of  an 
ifiTention  in  the  arts;  in  short,  of  any  thing  which  sheds 
abroad  the  light  of  American  genius  and  power,  its  par- 
ticular location  is,  with  me,  quite  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, scarcely,  indeed,  considered  at  all.  It  is  enough 
for  me  that  I  can  say  to  the  supercilious  European,  this 
i*  American, 

"  With  these  sentiments,  you  may  be  assured  that  I 
wish  success  to  your  endeavor  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
South  ia  the  cause  of  literature ;  to  draw  its  intellectual 
energies  from  the  everlasting  and  monotonous  discus- 
won  of  politics,  which  has  run  the  same  round  of  topics 
and  arguments  for  forty  years,  and  to  allure  her  favored 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  kinder  and  brighter  fields  of 
science  and  letters.  If  you  shall  be  able  to  continue  as 
yon  have  begun,  your  subscribers  will  be  amply  remu- 
nerated for  their  patronage,  and  your  contributors  may 
be  proud  to  see  their  lucubrations  on  your  pages.  It  is 
well  that  you  do  not  confine  yourself  to  original  com- 
postions,  but  mijc  them  with  judicious  and  interesting 
selections  from  works  of  established  reputation.  Repeat- 
ed experience  has  shewn  that  an  editor  cannot  depend 
much  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  our  own  wri- 
ters, however  friendly  to  his  design,  who  are  too  much 
occupied  with  their  own  concerns  and  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  life,  to  be  relied  on  as  the  support  of  such  an 
enterprise  as  yours.  ♦*♦♦♦♦♦**♦ 
We  hare  not  yet  a  class  or  body  of  authort  by  profes' 
noH;  writing  is  the  occupation  of  hours  snatched  from 
business,  or  the  amusement  of  the  few  who  have  leisure 
for  indulgence." 

FROM  THE  VALLET  OF  VIRGINIA. 

"I  look  with  much  anxiety  to  yourLatim;A,  (which  I 
wish  had  been  the  title  of  your  work)— the  first  of  any 
promise  m  Vii^inia,  heartily  desiring  it  God-speed — 
yet  fearing  that  you  may  meet  with  some  inapti- 
tude or  distaste  to  mere  literary  contribution  from 
the  educated  of  our  citizens.  This,  however,  cannot 
last  long;  yoa  may  feel  it  at  the  outset,  but  it  will 
soon  end;  for  I  doubt  not  that  the  Messenger,  as 
one  of  its  best  eflccta,  will  draw  into  literary  exercise 
the  talenU  which  now  lie  fallow  throughout  the  commu- 
nity, or  which  have  long  extravasated  in  politics  and 
precessions.    The  mind  of  Virginia  is  unquestionably 


a  quarry  from  which  much  that  is  precious  may  be  ex- 
tracted ;  and  you  may  and  I  hope  will  be  able  to  ex- 
pose its  strata  to  the  light,  as  the  huntsman  of  the  Andes 
exposed  to  the  eye  of  the  world,  at  the  foot  of  the  yield- 
ing shrub  which  he  had  seized  upon  for  support,  how 
ridi  and  vast  was  the  treasure  which  an  unexamined 
surface  had  concealed." 

FROM  SOUTHERN  VIRGINIA. 

"  Be  assured  no  effort  on  my  part  will  be  wanting  to 
extend  the  circulation  of  the  Messenger,  and  nothing 
would  give  me  more  unfeigned  pleasure  than  being  in- 
strumental in  the  promotion  of  so  laudable  an  enter- 
prise. Your  periodical  is  truly  a  pioneer  in  the  cause 
of  soutliern  literature ;  and  reasoning  from  the  general 
character  of  the  southern  people,  no  other  conclusion 
can  be  legitimately  drawn,  than  a  highly  enlarged,  ex- 
tensive and  honorable  patronage.  That  this  may  be 
the  case,  permit  me  to  add  an  ardent  hope  to  my  un- 
qualified belief.  We  have  been  too  long  tributary  to 
the  north  ;  it  is  time,  high  time,  to  awake  from  our  leth- 
argy— to  rise  in  the  majesty  of  our  intellectual  strength, 
put  on  the  panoply  of  talents  and  genius,  and  strike  for 
the  "  prize  of  our  higJi  calling*'  in  literature.  If  tho 
object  of  your  labors  be  attained,  of  which  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt,  posterity  will  be  more  grateful 
to  you  than  to  thousands  of  the  political  exquitiles  of  the 
day,  whose  memory  will  last  just  so  long  as  their 
ephemeral  productions." 

FROM   EASTERN   VIRGINIA. 

"  I  shall  endeavor  to  avail  myself  of  the  offer  of  your 
columns,  and  if,  as  you  propose,  your  periodical  shall 
be  issued  monthly,  I  may  probably  contribute  my  full 
quota  to  every  number.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  try  to  re- 
member that  I  am  writing  for  a  lUtrary  work,  and  one 
which  leans  much  on  the  support  of  light  readers.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavor  to  treat  grave  topics  with  as 
little  gravity  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  admit  of; 
drawing  my  reasons  less  from  authority  than  from  com- 
mon sense  and  the  nature  of  things,  and  addressing 
them  to  the  imtaught  feelings  of  the  hecurt,  rather  than 
to  what  is  falsely  contradistinguished  as  reason  and 
judgment.  I  a&y  falsely,  because  when  the  mind  is  once 
broken  in  by  the  discipline  of  a  spurious  philosophy,  it  is 
too  apt  to  throw  out  its  view  all  considerations  incapa- 
ble of  being  established  by  any  regular  chain  of  rea- 
soning. Yet  these  are  often  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
first  principles ;  and  their  proof  is  found  in  nature,  and 
in  the  universal  acquiescence  of  mankind,  the  more  con- 
clusive, because  it  does  not  rest  on  reason,  but  on  a  sort 
of  moral  instinct.  If  men  wrote  les8*forfame  and  more 
for  effect,  1  am  persuaded  they  would  find  it  rarely  ne- 
cessary to  conduct  the  reader  through  a  long  process  of 
ratiocination,  and  that  the  important  end  (conviction) 
would  be  often  best  accomplished  by  those  striking  ex- 
hibitions of  truth  which  make  it  manifest  at  a  glance. 
Such  is  the  case  with  most  of  those  great  truths  on 
which  the  rights,  and  duties,  and  happiness  of  men  de- 
pend. On  such  subjects  truth  vindicates  her  title  to 
respect  by  her  very  presence.  "  She  walks  a  queen ," 
and  the  heart  gives  its  homage,  and  compels  tlie  acqui- 
escence of  tlie  understanding,  without  stopping  to  look 
into  her  patent  of  royalty.  Does  any  man  doubt  such 
truths  ?  No.    Can  they  be  proved  ?    No ;  and  therefore 
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they  are  the  more  certainly  true.  The  fact  that  they 
are  universally  accepted,  is  a  fact  to  reason  from  ;  and 
it  is  the  philosophy  that  teaches  to  overlook  such  facts 
that  I  call  false. 

"  How  oflen,  when  a  man  takes  up  his  pen  to  elabo- 
rate a  long  course  of  reasoning,  d6es  he  find  himself  at- 
tempting to  lead  his  reader  along  a  track  that  his  own 
mind  did  not  travel.  Can  he  wonder  that  his  reader 
will  not  consent  to  be  so  led  ?  Does  he  think  that  he 
alone  has  the  privilege  of  travelling  the  high  road  of 
common  sense,  which  levels  mountains  and  lifts  up  val- 
lies,  and  that  others  will  permit  themselves  to  be  led 
a  roundabout  way,  picking  their  steps  with  painful 
accuracy  along  the  dividing  ridge  between  *  right  hand 
extremes  and  left  hand  defections?'  And  why  does  he 
attempt  this  ?  Merely  to  show  that  he  is  too  profound, 
and  too  philosophical  to  take  any  thing  for  granted.*' 

"Accept  my  thanks  for  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger. Its  contents  I  have  perused  with  pleasure.  Its 
execution  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  accuracy  and  neat- 
ness. Can  a  discerning  public  withhold  encouragement, 
especially  when  the  benefits  will  be  mutual  ?  Indeed 
I  consider  the  advantages  more  Hkely  to  be  on  the  side 
of  the  public  provided  a  liberal  spirit  prevail,  and  the 
well  stored  minds  of  the  South  contribute  to  establish, 
through  the  Messenger,  that  high  literary  reputation 
which  is  within  their  power  to  erect.  The  pride  of  the 
Old  Dominion  should  respond  to  your  appeal  by  a  gene- 
rous contribution  of  subscriptions  and  mental  effusions. 
Please  consider  me  a  subscriber." 

"The  reception  of  your  Literary  Messenger  gave  me 
much  pleasure,  and  I  thalik  you  for  your  polite  atten- 
tion in  sending  iL  The  cause  you  have  in  hand  is  one 
very  dear  to  my  heart,  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  suc- 
cess ;  1  must  not  omit,  however,  to  testify  my  zeal  in  a 
more  substantial  way,  and  accordingly  send  you  five 
dollars,  and  desire  to  be  considered  a  subscriber,  and 
promise  to  use  every  exertion  to  procure  you  othei-s.** 

FROM  MIDDLB  VIRGINIA. 

« t  ♦  4(  4t  4t  Taking  now  as  many  papers  as  I 
can  well  pay  for,  I  am  induced  to  support  the  Messen- 
ger nevertheless,  from  the  great  anxiety  which  I  feel  for 
the  progress  of  literature  in  the  South,  and  to  show  to 
the  country  that  the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion,  so  fertile 
in  the  production  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  can  also 
support  and  rear  to  age  the  bright  scions  which  adorn 
smoother  and  more  ornamented  fields.  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  solemn  duty,  which  the  youth  of  Virginia  owe  to  the 
memory  of  their  fathers, — the  mantles  of  whose  patri- 
otism have  descended  upon  them  unsoiled;  to  men  who 
were  cast  upon  so  rough  a  sea  as  to  have  little  time  to 
think  of  any  thing  else  save  the  dangers  around  them : 
their  whole  lives  having  been  spent  in  bringing  the 
noble  vessel,  freighted  with  every  thing  dear  to  Ameri- 
can bosoms,  into  a  safe  harbor,  where  she  has  ever  since 
continued  to  ride  triumphantly  in  prosperity  and  glory, 
it  can  be  nothing  more  than  sheer  justice  in  us  to  raise 
this  "  tardy  bust"  to  buried  merit.  As  almost  the  pio- 
neer in  this  noble  undertaking,  I  bid  you  Qod  speed,  and 
I  trust  that  the  success  of  your  paper  may,not  only  blot 
out  the  only  spot  on  the  escutcheon  of  Virginia,  but  in 
every  way  equal  your  most  sanguine  expectations." 


FROM    A   SOUTH   CAROLINIAN. 

"  The  objects  you  have  undertaken  to  accomplish, 
and  which,  judging  from  yonr  prospectus  and  the  cha- 
racter the  public  have  given  of  your  paper  and  yoor- 
$elf,  will  most  certainly  be  attained,  are  highly  meriio> 
rious  and  praiseworthy.  Such  a  periodiod  has  been 
long  desired  at  the  south,  whose  literary  reputation  is 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  north — to  awaken  the  dor- 
mant faculties — to  arouse  the  ambition,  and  direct  and 
concentrate  the  energies  of  a  people,  whose  abilities  are 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  any  class  of  men  on  earth. 
Incitement  is  all  that  is  wished,  and  your  paper,  south- 
ern in  its  principlesi,  and  established  in  a  southern  city, 
will  produce  it,  if  any  thing  can.  Capacity  it  is  well 
known  is  not  deficienu  Only  bring  it  fairly  into  play, 
and  your  columns  will,  and  a  hundred  such  would  be 
filled  with  the  most  valuable  matter — with  the  most 
finished  efforts  in  every  branch  of  literature." 

FROM    THE    DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA. 

"  I  have  yours,  with  the  several  copies  of  the  Litera- 
ry Messenger,  which  I  will  dispose  of  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, and  shall  be  happy  if  1  can  be  instrumental  in 
circulating  extensively  in  the  West,  a  periodical  that 
promises  so  much,  and  in  its  first  number  presents  evi- 
dences so  flattering,  of  the  genius  and  refined  taste  uf 
Virginians.  I  hope  you  will  find  ample  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  your  work.  The  pride  of  Virginia, — <*« 
mother  of  states, — will  surely  not  allow  a  work  such  as 
yours  to  fail  for  tlie  want  of  patronage." 


AcluftoifrlediEBaeiits  to  OontrilNttar%  4be» 

We  regret  that  various  articles  of  merit  both  in  prose 
and  verse  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the  present 
number.  Among  the  former,  **  Hints  to  Students  t» 
Geology''—*' Eloquence*"—*'  The  March  of  ,Mtfuf '— and 
the  **  Description  of  a  Fourth  of  July  Ceiebrntion,'"  shall 
certainly  appear  in   December.     Among   the  latter, 

"Lines  to  D ,"  by  a  lady— "Beauly  and  Time"— 

*' Autumn  Woods'*— ''Powhatan  ;"  and  "  Lines  Suggested 
on  Viewing  the  Ruins  of  Jamestown,**  shall  be  published. 

So  also  shall  appear  "The  Invocation  to ReHgiomj** 
and  other  pieces  by  our  esteemed  correspondent  "L." 

We  hope  that  our  talented  friends  of  Mobile  moA 
Tuscaloosa  will  be  patient.  We  could  only  delight 
our  readers  with  a  part  of  their  contributions  in  the 
present  number.  We  greet  the  literary  spuit  of  our 
young  sister  of  the  southwest. 

We  regret  being  obliged  to  decline  the  publication  in 
the  present  number  of  the  lines  on  "  The  Creation  qftke 
^telope,**  being  unable  to  decipher  some  of  the  words 
in  the  copy  sent.  Can  we  be  favored  by  our  corres- 
pondent "C"  with  another  copy? 

We  have  placed  Mr,  French*s  Grammar  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  philologist  for  examination. 

We  have  been  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  Poetkd 
Manuscripts  of  the  late  excellent  and  lamented  JIfrc 
Jean  Wood,  and  we  sliall  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  present  some  selections  from  them  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers. 

The  essay  on  "  Luxury**  was  received  too  late  for  the 
present  number. 

We  are  unable  to  decipher  the  manuscript  of  "•dfoe.** 
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FIYB  DOLLARS  PER  AKHUIC. 


For  the  Soothern  Literaiy  MesMnger. 
SKETCHES  OF  THE  HI8TORT 
JkmA  Pr«Mnt  Condition  of  TripoU*  wIUil  some 
accouts  of  tlLO  oUner  Bmrtmry  StatM* 

HO.  n. 
Fbom  the  year  1551,  when  Tripoli  was  taken  by 
Dragut,  to  the  eariy  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
coDiinued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and 
as  such,  but  little  is  known  respecting  it.  Howeyer, 
though  gorcmed  by  a  Pasha  appointed  from  Constan- 
tinople,  and  garrisoned  exclusively  by  Turkish  troops, 
it  did  not  entirely  lose  its  nationality,  and  appears  to 
hire  been  much  less  dependant  on  the  Sultan,  than  the 
other  parts  of  his  dominions ;  for  we  find  upon  record, 
treaties  between  Tripoli  and  various  European  powers 
concluded  within  that  period,  in  which  no  mention 
whatever  ia  made  of  the  Porte.  That  with  England, 
was  negotiated  in  1655  by  Blake,  inmiediately  after  his 
tuccessful  bombardment  of  Tunis  j  it  proved  however 
of  little  value,  for  ten  years  after,  Sir  John  Narborough 
was  sent  with  a  fleet  against  Tripoli,  on  which  occasion 
the  celebrated  Cloudesley  Shovel  first  distinguished 
himself;  in  the  destruciion  of  several  ships  under  the 
guns  of  the  castle. 

Atlength  a  revolution  was  eflfccted  in  the  government ; 
the  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  was  thrown  off,  and  his  para- 
mount authority  was  reduced  to  a  mere  nominal  suze- 
rainty. In  the  year  1 714,  Hametsumamed  Caramalli,  or 
the  Caramaniftn,  from  a  province  of  Asia  Minor  in  which 
he  was  bom,  while  in  conmiand  of  the  city  as  Bey  or 
lieuteoant  during  the  absence  of  the  Pasha,  formed  a 
conspiracy  among  the  Moors,  by  whose  aid,  the  city 
was  freed  from  Turkish  troops  in  a  single  night.  Three 
hundred  of  them  were  invited  by  him  to  an  entertain- 
ment at  a  castle  a  few  miles  distant  from  Tripoli,  and 
were  despatched  as  th(  /Successively  entered  a  dark 
hall  or  passage  in  the  buildir;  '^of  the  others,  many 
were  found  murdered  in  the  streeS  next  morning,  and 
but  a  small  number  escaped  to  tell  the  dreadful  tale. 
A  filoorish  guard  was  instantly  formed,  stfong  enough 
to  repel  any  attack  which  could  have  been  expected ; 
and  Hamet  was  proclaimed  sovereign,  under  the  title  of 
Pasha.  The  new  prince  did  not  however  trust  en- 
tirely to  arms,  for  the  security  of  his  title,  but  instantly 
sent  a  large  sum  to  Constantinople,  which  being  pro- 
perly distributed,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  confirma- 
tion, or  rather  recognition  by  the  Sultan.  He  moreover 
solemnly  adopted  Abdallah  the  infant  son  of  his  pre- 
decessor and  declared  him  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  he 
altered  these  views,  if  he  had  ever  entertained  them, 
when  his  own  children  grew  up,  for  his  eldest  son  was 
made  Bey  or  lieutenant  at  an  early  age,  and  afterwards 
succeeded  him;  Abdallah,  however,  lived  through 
nearly  three  reigns,  as  Kiah,  or  governor  of  the  castle, 
and  was  murdered  in  1790,  by  the  hand  of  the  late 
Pasha  Yusuf. 

Hamet  seemed  really  desirous  to  advance  the  true 
mterests  of  his  dominions,  and  for  that  purpose  endea- 
Vol.  !.— 17 


vored  to  make  friends  of  the  European  nations.  With- 
in a  few  years  after  his  accession,  he  concluded  treaties 
with  England,  the  United  Provinces,  Austria  and  Tus- 
cany, one  of  which  alone,  contains  a  vague  proviso,  re- 
specting the  approval  of  the  Sultan.  The  stipulations  of 
these  treaties  are  principally  commercial,  or  intended 
to  secure  the  vessels  of  the  foreign  power,  from  capture ; 
no  mention  is  made  in  them  of  any  payments  to  Tripo- 
li, but  it  is  generally  understood  that  considerable  sums 
were  annually  given  by  the  weaker  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtainhig  such  exemption,  and  by  the  more 
powerful  in  order  to  encourage  the  piracies.  By  these 
means  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  increased  j  the 
manufactures  of  Europe  were  imported  for  the  use  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  for  transportation  into  the  interior, 
by  the  caravans ;  in  return,  dates,  figs,  leather,  &c.  were 
exported  from  Tripoli,  and  cattle  from  the  ports  lying 
east  of  it.  One  of  the  most  valuable  articles  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, was  salt,  brought  from  the  desert  and  the  countries 
beyond,  where  it  is  found  in  abundance,  of  the  finest 
quality,  either  as  rock-salt  or  in  sheets  resembling  ice 
on  the  sand.  Soda  was  likewise  exported  in  great  quan- 
tities, principally  to  France;  but  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  now  obtained  from  common  salt,  has  much  lessened 
the  value  of  that  substance  and  the  quantity  of  it  car- 
ried from  Tripoli. 

This  commerce  was  carried  on  exclusively  in  foreign 
vessels,  principally  English,  Dutch  and  French ;  those 
of  Tripoli  being  all  fitted  out  as  cruisers,  and  engaged 
in  piracy.  None  of  its  vessels  indeed  could  venture  to 
leave  the  place  without  being  armed  and  manned  to  an 
extent  which  the  profits  of  a  trading  voyage  would  not 
warrant ;  for  in  addition  to  the  Spaniards,  Venitians, 
Qenoese  and  other  maritime  states,  with  one  or  other  of 
which  the  Tripolines  were  generally  at  war,  they  had  a 
constant  and  inveterate  enemy  in  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
whose  gallies  were  ever  hovering  about  the  port,  and 
who  in  the  treatment  of  their  captives,  improved  upon 
the  lessons  of  cruelty  taught  by  their  Barbary  neighbors. 
These  cruisers  were  charged  to  respect  all  vessels 
belonging  to  powers  with  whicli  Tripoli  had  treaties; 
but  such  charges  were  occasionally  forgotten,  when  a 
richly  laden  ship  was  encountered  by  a  Corsair  return- 
ing perhaps  from  a  fruitless  cruise ;  and  the  Pasha  who 
was  entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  each  prize,  sometimes 
shewed  less  alacrity  than  was  promised  by  his  treaties 
in  causing  the  damage  to  be  repaired.  A  mistake  of 
this  kind  with  regard  to  some  French  vessels,  provoked 
that  government  in  1729,  when  it  was  at  peace  with 
England,  to  send  a  squadron  to  Tripoli,  for  the  purpose 
of  demanding  satisfaction.  The  result  of  this  display 
was  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  dictated  by  the 
French  Admiral  de  Gouyon.  The  Pasha  in  the  most  ab- 
ject manner  acknowledged  his  infractions  of  the  former 
treaty,  and  accepted  with  gratitude,  the  pardon  and 
peace  which  the  Emperor*  of  France  was  pleased  to  grant 


*  The  King  of  France  is  always  styled  Emperor  la  negotiations 
wlih  the  Oriental  Powers.  ^  ^  ^  ^-s^  T  ^ 
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him — all  the  French  prizes  taken  were  to  be  restored, 
or  indemnification  made  for  those  which  were  lost  or  in- 
jured— the  French  captives  were  to  be  released,  together 
with  twenty  other  CathoUc  prisoners  to  be  selected  by 
the  Admiral — Tripoline  cruisers  were  to  be  furnished 
with  certificates  from  the  French  Consul,  who  was  to 
take  precedence  of  all  other  Consuls  on  public  occasions — 
French  vessels  with  their  crews  were  not  to  be  molest- 
e(] — together  with  many  other  provisions,  calculated  to 
give  to  France  immunities  and  advantages,  not  enjoyed 
by  any  other  nation.  As  an  additional  humiliation,  all 
stipulations  made  or  that  might  be  made  with  the  Porte, 
were  to  be  observed  by  Tripoli ;  and  the  treaty  was  to 
remain  in  force  one  hundred  years. 

This  treaty  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  want 
of  common  sense,  which  formerly  presided  over  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  and  rendered  their  history  a  record 
of  unjust  pretension  on  the  one  hand,  of  duplicity  and 
subterfuge  on  the  other.  Exclusive  advantages  for  a  pe- 
riod which  might  as  well  have  been  left  indefinite,  are  ar- 
rogantly extorted  from  a  petty  state,  without  reflecting, 
that  supposing  the  utmost  desire  on  its  part,  they  could  be 
observed  only  until  some  other  strong  power  should  de- 
mand the  same  for  itself.  The  Barbary  states  have  long 
known  the  absurdity  of  this,  and  have  profited  by  it;  to 
the  force  of  the  greater  nations,  they  have  merely  opposed 
the  PimUafidtSf  and  when  availing  resistance  cannot  be 
made,  they  sign  any  treaty  however  humiliating,  trust- 
ing to  Allah  for  an  opportunity  to  break  it  profitably. 
The  inutility  of  these  exclusive  stipulations  was  soon 
proved ;  for  in  1751  Tripoli  became  involved  in  difficul- 
ties with  Great  Britain,  from  circumstances  similar  to 
those  which  had  provoked  the  ire  of  France.  The 
quarrel  terminated  in  a  similar  manner;  a  fleet  was 
sent,  and  a  treaty  dictated,  less  humiliating  in  style  to 
the  weaker  and  less  arrogant  on  the  part  of  the  stronger, 
than  that  with  France,  but  giving  to  Qrcat  Britain  in 
effect,  all  the  exclusive  or  superior  advantages,  and  to 
her  consul  the  same  precedence  of  all  other  consuls, 
which  had  already  been  solemnly  guarantied  to  the 
French.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  latter  sent  a  squad- 
ron soon  after,  to  require  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1729 
with  stipulations  still  more  in  their  favor,  to  which  of 
course  the  Pasha  consented.  The  same  plan  has  been 
pursued  by  these  two  great  nations,  with  regard  to  the 
other  states  of  Barbary ;  and  the  court  of  each  Bey, 
Pasha  or  Emperor,  has  been  a  perpetual  theatre  for  the 
intrigues  and  struggles  for  influence  of  their  consuls. 

In  the  early  treaties  with  these  stales,  we  see  no  pro- 
vision against  piracy  in  general,  no  protest  against  the 
principle  ;'*-Tripoline  cruisers  shall  not  make  prizes  of 
our  vessels,  nor  appear  within  a  certain  distance  of  our 
coasts — thus  mudi  they  say ;  but  nothing  else  appears, 
from  which  it  might  be  gathered,  that  Tripoli  was  other 
thaa  a  state,  respectable  itself  and  complying  with  those 
evident  duties,  whidi  compose  the  body  of  national 
morals.  In  fact  Great  Britain  and  France,  each  keep- 
ing a  large  naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  which 
«oukl  immediately  chastise  any  offence  against  its  own 
eommeree,  not  only  had  no  objection  to  the  practice  of^ 
piraey,  but  e^en  secretly  eneouraged  it ;  as  the  vessels  of 
the  weaker  states  were  thus  almost  excluded  from  com- 
petition in  trade.  The  abandonment  of  this  despicable 
poUey  is  one  among  the  many  triumphs  of  principle  and 


during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  authorize  us 
in  hoping  that  a  desire  to  promote  the  general  wel&re 
of  mankind,  may  in  future  exert  an  influence  in  the 
councils  of  statesmen. 

In  addition  to  his  acts  of  pacific  policy,  Hamet  ex- 
tended his  dominions  by  force  of  arms ;  he  conquer- 
ed Fezzan,  a  vast  tract  of  desert,  sprinkled  with  oct ««  or 
islands  of  fertile  soil,  lying  south  of  Tripoli  and  which 
has  until  lately  been  held  by  his  successors ;  this  con- 
quest was  important  from  the  revenue  it  yielded,  and 
from  the  advantages  it  aflbrded  to  caravans  to  and  firom 
the  centre  of  A  frica.  He  also  reduced  to  complete  subjcc* 
tion,  the  intractable  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica 
or  part  lying  beyond  the  Great  Syrtis;  and  upon  the 
whole  displayed  so  much  energy  and  real  good  sense  in 
his  actions,  that  viewing  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  was  placed,  he  may  be  considered  fairly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  Greatf  which  has  been  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  people  of  Tripoli.  Sometime  before  his 
death,  he  became  totally  blind,  which  afliiction  was  be- 
lieved by  the  more  devout  of  his  subjects,  to  have  been 
sent  as  punishment  for  an  act  of  tyranny,  such  as  daily 
practised  in  those  countries.  In  one  of  his  viats  to  a 
mosque  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  he  chanced  to  see  a 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  Marabout  or  holy  man 
of  the  place,  whose  beauty  made  such  an  impression  on 
him,  that  he  ordered  the  father  to  send  her  that  evening 
richly  drest  to  the  castle,  under  penalty  of  being  hacked 
to  pieces,  if  he  should  fail  to  do  so.  She  was  according- 
ly conveyed  to  the  royal  apartments,  but  the  Pasha  on 
entering  the  room,  found  her  a  corpse;  in  order  to  save 
herself  from  violence,  she  had  acceded  to  the  wish  of  her 
father  and  taken  a  deadly  potion.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
late what  were  the  torments  inflicted  upon  the  parent ; 
while  writhing  under  them,  he  prayed  that  Allah  would 
strike  the  destroyer  with  blindness ;  and  his  prayer  was 
granted,  it  is  said,  as  soon  as  uttered.  However  this 
may  have  been,  a  blind  sovereign  cannot  long  retain  his 
power  in  Barbary ;  and  Hamet  probably  felt  that  his 
own  authority  was  less  respected ;  forwithoutany  other 
ostensible  reason,  he  deliberately  shot  himself  in  pre- 
sence of  his  family  in  1745.  At  least  such  is  the  ac- 
count of  his  end  given  to  the  world. 

After  the  death  of  Hamet  the  Great,  the  usual  dis- 
sensions as  to  who  should  succeed  him,  for  sometime 
distracted  the  country ;  his  second  son  Mohammed  st 
length  established  his  claim,  and  with  singular  magna- 
nimity, permitted  seven  of  his  brothers  to  live  through 
his  reign,  which  ended  with  his  life  in  1762. 

Ali,  the  son  and  successor  of  Mohammed,  was  not 
so  indulgent,  and  accordingly  his  uncles  were  soon  des- 
patched. One  of  them,  a  child,  was  however  believed 
to  have  escaped,  and  a  man  was  for  many  years  sup- 
ported at  Tunis,  whom  the  politic  sovereign  of  that 
coimtry  aflfected  to  consider  as  the  prince.  The  preten- 
sions of  this  person  were  even  favored  by  the  SoHan, 
who,  ever  desirous  of  re-establishing  his  power  over  Tri- 
poli, adopted  this  means  of  keeping  the  country  in  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  Pasha  in  alarm.  However,  after  this 
first  bloody  measure,  which  is  considered  as  a  mere 
act  of  prudence  in  the  Elast,  Ali  passed  his  reign,  not 
only  without  any  show  of  cruelty,  but  actually  exhi- 
biting in  many  cases  a  degree  of  culpable  kindness. 
He  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  weak  and  really  amia- 


feeling,  which  have  marked  the  advance  of  civilization  i  ble  man,  possessing  many  negative  virtues,  and  even  a 
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fewposiUTe;  among  the  latter  of  which,  were  constan- 
cy and  real  attachment  for  his  family.  He  had  but 
ooe  wife,  who  doubtless  merited  the  dcTOted  respect 
with  which  he  always  treated  her;  and  when  we  read 
the  details  of  their  family  liie,  as  recorded  in  the  agree- 
able  pages  of  Mr8.Tully,*  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
such  scenes  could  haye  taken  place  within  the  blood- 
stained walls  of  the  castle  of  Tripoli. 

Bot  if  Ali  receiTcd  pleasure  and  consolation  from  his 
fidtfafol  Lilla  Halluroa,  the  mutual  hatred  of  their  three 
BOOS  rendered  the  greater  part  of  his  ejustence  a  horri- 
ble burden.  Hassan,  the  eldest  of  the  princes,  was  a 
man  of  much  energy,  together  with  a  considerable  share 
of  generosity  and  good  feeling.  He  was  at  an  early 
age  ioTested  by  his  father  with  the  title  of  Bey,  whidi 
implies  an  acknowledgement  of  his  right  to  succeed  to 
the  throne,  and  nooreoTer  gives  him  the  conmiand  of 
the  forces,  the  only  effectual  means  of  substantiating 
that  right.  In  this  office  he  soon  dbtinguished  himself 
during  many  expeditions  which  he  commanded  against 
Tarious  refractory  tribes;  and  under  his  administra- 
tion, the  army  and  the  revenues  of  the  country  began 
to  recover  frcm  the  miserable  state  in  which  the  supine- 
ness  of  his  &ther  had  permitted  them  to  languish.  In> 
deed,  npon  the  whole,  he  gave  promise  of  as  much  good 
with  as  little  alloy,  as  could  possibly  have  been  expected 
in  a  sovereign  of  TripolL 

Haraet,  the  second  son  of  the  Pasha,  inherited  the 
weakness  of  his  lather,  without  his  better  qualities, 
and  exhibited  throughout  life  the  utmost  want  of  deci- 
non ;  in  prosperity  ever  stupidly  insolent ;  in  adversi- 
ty the  most  abject  and  degraded  of  beings,  the  slave  of 
any  one  who  was  pleased  to  employ  him.  An  impro- 
per message  sent  by  the  Bey  to  his  wife,  soon  after 
their  marriage,  provoked  a  deadly  hatred  against  his 
elder  brother,  which  only  exhibited  itself  however  in 
idle  Taporing  threats  of  vengeance.  The  distracted 
parents  did  all  in  their  i>ower  to  produce  a  reconcilia- 
tion, but  in  vain;  the  Bey  was  haughty, and  Hamet 
unplacable ;  neither  trusting  himself  in  the  presence  of 
the  other,  unless  armed  to  the  teeth  and  environed  by 
guards. 

Tusuf;  the  youngest  son,  was  the  reverse  of  Hamet ; 
brave,  dashing  and  impetuous,  he  had  scarcely  reached 
his  sixteenth  year,  before  he  openly  dedared  his  deter- 
mination to  struggle  with  the  Bey  for  the  future  posses- 
sion of  the  crown,  or  even  to  pluck  it  from  the  brow  of 
his  fond  and  tottering  parent.  Hassan  at  first  regarded 
this  as  the  mere  ebullition  of  boyish  feelings,  and  en- 
deavored to  attach  him  by  acts  of  kindness;  but  they 
were  thrown  away  on  Yusuf,  who  apparently  siding 
with  Hamet,  acquired  over  him  an  influence  which 
rendered  him  a  ready  tool.  The  whole  country  was 
engaged  in  the  dispute,  and  daily  brawls  between  the 
adherents  of  the  opposing  parties  rendered  Tripoli  al- 
most uninhabitable. 

The  report  of  this  state  of  things  produced  much  ef- 
fect at  Constantinople;  the  Sultan  wished  to  regain 
possession  of  Tripoli,  and  he  had  reason  to  fear  lest  its 
distracted  state  should  induce  some  christian  power  to 
attempt  iu  cooquesu    It  was  therefore  arranged  in 


*If  wiatlTe  of  a  Ten  Years  residence  In  Tripoli,  from  the  Cor- 
respoadeDce  of  the  fkmilj  of  the  late  Richard  Tully,  British 
1  at  Tripoli,  from  1766  to  1794. 


1786,  that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  the  pUce  by 
sea,  while  the  Bey  of  Tunis  should  be  ready  with  a 
force  to  co-operate  by  land  if  necessary.  The  Capondan 
Pasha  or  Turkish  High  Admiral,  at  that  time  was  the 
famous  Hassan,  who  afterwards  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  against  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
against  the  French  in  the  Levant,  particularly  by  the 
relief  of  Acre  in  1799,  while  it  was  besieged  by  Buo- 
naparte. He  was  the  mortal  enemy  of  Ali,  and  was 
moreover  excited  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  country  in  case  he  should  succeed  in  get- 
ting a  footing.  A  large  armament  was  therefore  pre- 
pared ;  but  its  destination  was  changed,  and  instead  of 
recovering  Tripoli,  the  Capoudan  Pasha  had  orders  to 
proceed  to  Egjrpt,  and  endeavor  to  restore  that  country 
to  its  former  allegiance ;  the  Mamelukes  having  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  there  an  ahnost  independent  au- 
thority. 

The  Tripdnie  Princes  had  been  somewhat  united  by 
the  news  of  the  projected  invasion ;  but  this  change  in 
the  objects  of  the  Porte,  again  set  the  angry  feelings  of 
the  brothers  in  commotion,  and  a  severe  illness  with 
which  their  father  was  seized  at  the  time,  gave  addi- 
tional fury  to  their  enmity,  by  apparently  bringing  the 
object  of  their  discord  nearer.  As  the  old  Pasha's 
death  was  expected,  the  Bey  called  the  troops  around 
him,  and  every  avenue  to  the  castle  was  defended; 
Yusuf  and  Hamet  on  their  parts  assembled  their  fol- 
lowers, and  declared  their  resolution  to  overthrow  Has- 
san or  perish  in  the  attempt,  being  convinced  that  his 
success  would  be  the  signal  of  their  own  destruction* 
Their  tortured  mother  prepared  to  die  by  her  own 
hands,  rather  than  witness  the  dreadful  scenes  which 
would  ensue  on  the  dececue  of  her  husband.  Ali  how- 
ever recovered,  and  things  remained  in  the  same  unset- 
tled state  for  three  years  longer ;  the  mutual  animosity 
of  the  Princes  increasing,  and  the  dread  of  invasion 
causing  every  sail  which  appeared,  to  be  regarded  with 
anxiety  and  suspicion. 

Yusuf  had  now  reached  his  twentieth  year,  and  had 
acquired  complete  influence  over  the  mind  of  his  fa- 
ther ;  a  quarrel  about  a  servant  had  raised  a  deadly 
feud  between  him  and  Hamet,  and  the  Bey  feeling 
more  confidence  from  the  success  of  several  expeditions, 
was  rendered  less  cautious  than  he  should  have  been. 
Lilla  Halluma  made  every  effort  to  produce  unity  of 
feeling  among  them,  and  at  length  prevailed  upon  Has- 
san to  meet  his  youngest  brother  in  her  apartments. 
The  Bey  came  armed  only  with  his  sword,  and  even 
that  defence  he  was  induced  to  lay  aside,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  mother.  Yusuf  appeared  also  un- 
armed, but  attended  by  some  of  his  most  devoted  black 
followers ;  he  embraced  his  brother,  and  declaring  him- 
self satisfied,  called  for  a  Koran  on  which  to  attest  the 
honesty  of  his  purpose.  But  that  was  a  signal  which 
his  blacks  understood,  and  instead  of  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, two  pistols  were  placed  in  his  hands ;  he  instant- 
ly fired  at  the  luckless  Bey,  who  was  seated  next  their 
mother;  the  ball  took  effect—the  victim  staggered  to- 
wards his  sword — but  ere  he  could  reach  it,  another  shot 
stretched  him  on  the  floor;  he  turned  his  dying  eyes 
towards  Lilla  Halluma,  and  erroneously  conceiving 
that  she  had  betrayed  him,  exclaimed,  **  Mother,  is  this 
the  present  you  have  reserved  for  your  eldest  son!"  The 
infuriated  bhicks  despatched  him  by  an  hundred  stabs, 
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in  the  presence  not  only  of  his  mother,  but  also  of  his 
wife,  whom  the  reporU  of  the  pistols  had  brought  to 
the  room.  Yusuf  made  his  way  out  of  the  castle,  ofler- 
ing  upas  a  second  victim  the  venerable Kiah  Abdallah, 
whom  he  met  with  on  his  passage ;  he  then  celebrated 
the  successful  issue  of  his  morning's  achievement  by  a 
feast    This  happened  about  the  end  of  July,  1790. 

Hamet  was  absent  when  the  murder  took  place,  and 
on  his  return  was  proclaimed  Bey,  but  not  until  the 
consent  of  Yusuf  had  been  obtained,  which  the  misera- 
ble Pasha  had  been  weak  enough  to  require.  The  two 
brothers  then  swore  eternal  friendship,  accompanying 
the  oath  with  the  ceremonies  considered  most  solemn 
on  such  occasions.  But  oaths  couM  have  but  little 
weight  with  men  of  their  respective  characters ;  they 
could  give  no  security  to  Hamet,  nor  act  as  restraints 
upon  Yusuf.  In  a  short  time  the  brothers  disagreed ; 
the  Bey  fortified  himself  in  the  castle,  while  Yusuf  es- 
tablished his  quarters  in  the  Messeah,  or  plain  whicli 
lies  on  one  side  of  the  City,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
revolL  A  number  of  discontented  Moors  and  Arabs 
were  sgon  assembled  in  his  cause,  and  he  formed  a  par- 
tial siege  of  the  place. 

Meanwhile  the  Sultan  was  again  at  leisure  to  carry 
into  effect  the  long  projected  plan  against  the  country. 
A  squadron  was  prepared,  and  one  Ali-ben-Zool,  a  no- 
torious pirate,  was  placed  in  command,  and  furnished 
with  di  firman  or  commission  as  Pasha.  This  squadron 
entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
of  July,  1793,  and  during  the  confusion  that  ensued, 
the  Turks  having  got  possession  of  the  gates,  were  in  a 
short  time  masters  of  the  town.  The  yirman  was  then 
read,  and  the  Pasha  was  summoned  to  deliver  the  cas- 
tle to  the  representative  of  his  sovereign.  The  poor 
old  man  was  struck  almost  senseless  with  the  news ; 
his  wife  and  fiunily  finding  that  resistance  was  impossi- 
ble escaped,  carrying  the  Pasha  more  dead  than  alive 
out  of  the  city,  where  they  at  first  were  protected  by 
an  Arab  tribe.  Yusuf  seeing  when  too  late  the  mise- 
ry which  he  had  brought  on  his  family,  at  length  beg- 
ged forgiveness  from  his  father,  and  the  Princes  uniting 
their  forces,  endeavored  by  an  assault  on  the  town  to 
retrieve  their  fortunes ;  but  it  proved  unsuccessful ;  the 
Pasha's  party  was  betrayed,  and  the  Turkish  power 
was  for  a  time  established.  Every  species  of  cruelty 
was  then  committed  by  Ali-ben-Zool,  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  money  from  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and 
scenes  were  acted,  which  it  would  be  shocking  to  re- 
late. The  unfortunate  Lilla  Halluma  soon  died  of 
grief;  her  husband  and  sons  retired  to  Tunis,  where 
they  were  received  and  generously  assisted  by  the  Bey. 

The  Porte  at  length  was  induced  by  the  cruelties  of  its 
agent,  to  withdraw  its  support,  and  leave  was  given  to 
the  Caramalli  family  to  regain  theif  dominions.  Ten 
thousand  troops  accordingly  marched  from  Tunis  in  the 
spring  of  1795,  under  the  command  of  Hamet  and 
Yusuf;  ere  they  reached  Tripoli,  Ali-ben-Zool  had 
evacuated  the  place,  and  retired  to  EgypL  This  ruf- 
fian was  afterwards  made  Governor  of  Alexandria  in 
1803,  subsequently  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
where  he  pursued  the  same  course  of  cruelty  and  extor- 
tion as  at  Tripoli,  until- he  was  at  length  murdered  by 
his  guards. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Yusuf  took  all  these 
pains  merely  to  establish  his  brother  quietly  in  Tri- 


poli; the  rude  soldiery  who  decide  mauers  of  that 
kind  in  Barbary,  could  not  but  see  a  difference  between 
him  and  Hamet,  which  was  by  no  means  in  &vor  of  the 
latter.  Of  this  disposition  Yusuf  took  full  advantage; 
and  BO  mgratiated  himself  with  the  troops,  that  when 
at  length  the  news  of  okl  Ali's  death  reached  the  city, 
he  was  unanimously  proclaimed  Pasha ;  his  brother, 
who  was  absent  at  the  time,  on  returning,  found  the 
gates  closed  against  him,  and  received  an  order  from 
the  new  sovereign  to  retire  to  the  distant  pipvince  of 
Deme,  and  remain  there  as  Bey.  Hamet  ha?ing  no 
other  resource,  went  to  his  place  of  banishment,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time;  but  finding  that  his 
brother  was  daily  making  attempts  to  destroy  him,  he 
at  length  in  1797  retired  to  Tunis,  where  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Bey. 

The  earliest  act  of  Yusuf  with  regard  to  foreign  in- 
tercourse, was  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  which  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1796,  Joel  Barlow  then  American  Consul  at  Al- 
giers and  Colonel  David  Humphries,  being  the  agents 
of  the  latter  party.  Its  terms  are  generally  reciprocal ; 
passports  are  to  be  given  to  vessels  of  each  country  by 
which  they  are  to  be  known — "As  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  not  in  any  sense  founded  on  the 
christian  religion,  and  has  in  itself  no  character  of 
enmity  against  the  laws,  religion  or  tranquillity  of 
Mussulmen,  no  pretext  arising  from  religious  opinions 
shall  ever  produce  an  interruption  of  the  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  countries" — the  Pasha  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  money  and  presents,  "in  consideration  for 
this  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  and  friendship,  and  no 
pretence  of  any  periodical  tribute  or  farther  payment 
is  ever  to  be  made  by  either  party."  Finally,  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  is  "guarantied  by  the  moii 
potent  Dey  and  Regency  of  Algiers,  and  in  case  of 
dispute,  no  appeal  shall  be  made  to  arms,  but  an 
amicable  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  mutual  firieod 
of  both  parties,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  the  parties  hereby 
engaging  to  abide  by  his  decision." 

To  the  terms  of  this  treaty  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ofier  any  objection;  the  United  States  were  anxious 
that  their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  should  be 
undisturbed ;  their  naval  force  was  inadequate  to  its 
protection,  and  it  was  then  considered  inexpedient  to 
increase  that  force.  Presents  were  given  in  compliance 
with  a  custom  generally  if  not  always  observed,  and  it 
was  certainly  the  more  manly  course  to  have  the  fact 
openly  stated  in  the  treaty,  with  the  proviso  annexed, 
that  none  others  were  to  be  expected.  The  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Algiers  was  on  terms  leas 
equal,  as  it  contained  a  stipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
former  to  pay  an  annual  value  of  twenty-one  thousand 
dollars  in  military  stores. 

Thus  secured  from  interruption,  the  American  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  Tripoline  corsairs  were  daily  tantalized  by  the  sight 
of  large  vessels  laden  with  valuable  cargoes,  which 
were  to  be  passed  untouched,  for  po  other  reason 
than  because  they  sailed  under  the  striped  flag  sxkI 
carried  a  piece  of  parchment  covered  with  unintelligi- 
ble characters.  This  must  have  been  the  more  vexa- 
tious to  the  corsairs  as  they  never  met  with  ships  of 
war  belonging  to  the  nation  whidt^they  were  thus  re- 
quired to  respect.         Digitized  by  GOC 
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ReporU  of  this  nature  did  not  fail  to  produce  their 
efiect  upon  Tusuf ;  his  cupidity  was  excited,  and  he 
doubtless  feared  that  his  popularity  might  suffer,  if  his 
subjects  were  longer  preTented  from  pursuing  what  had 
alwajrs  been  considered  a  lawful  and  honorable  calling 
in  Barbary.  He  had  collected  a  small  maritime  force, 
esdmated  in  ISOO  at  eleren  Teesels  of  Tarious  sizes, 
moanting  one  hundred  and  three  guns,  and  thus  consi- 
dered himself  strong  enough  to  give  up  the  further  ob- 
serrancc  of  a  treaty  with  a  power  which  appeared  so 
incapable  of  enforcing  it.  In  this  idea  he  was  encou- 
raged by  his  naral  officers.  The  chief  of  these  was  a 
Scotch  renegade,  who  had  been  tempted  to  exchange 
the  Jdrk  for  the  mosque,  and  his  homely  name  of  Peter 
Lyle,  with  his  humble  emplojrment  of  mate  to  a  trading 
ressel,  for  the  more  sounding  title  of  Morat  Rais,  and 
Ibe  substantial  appointment  of  High  Admiral  of  Tri- 
poli Rais  Peter  is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him 
as  destitute  of  real  talent,  but  possessing  in  its  stead 
DHich  of  that  pliability  of  disposition  which  is  supposed 
to  form  an  essential  characteristic  of  his  countrymen ; 
bowcTcr  that  may  have  been,  he  for  some  time  enjoyed 
great  credit  with  the  Pasha,  and  employed  it  as  far  as 
he  could  against  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Whether  this  arose  from  any  particular  enmity,  or 
firom  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  share  of  the  anticipated 
«pwl,  i»  uncertain  ;  but  to  his  influence  was  mainly 
Mcribed  the  proceedings  which  led  to  a  rupture  of 
Ibe  peace.  Another  abettor  of  the  war  was  the  Vice 
Admiral  Rais  Amor  Shelly,  a  desperate  ruffian,  who 
was  most  anxious  to  be  engaged  where  there  was 
rach  evident  promise  of  gain.  Hamet  Rais,  the  mi- 
Bi8<er  of  marine,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  pro- 
litbiy  of  all  his  couneillors,  Yusuf  placed  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him ;  he  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great 
"gaeity  and  energy — such  indeed,  that  Lord  Nelson 
liioaght  proper  in  1798,  to  send  a  ship  of  the  line,  with 
&  most  orerbearing^  letter,  demanding  his  exile,  which 
the  Pasha  {nomised,  but  after  the  departure  of  the 
ship  thought  no  more  about  iL  The  only  friend  of 
the  United  States  in  the  regency,  was  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister Mahomet  d'GWes,  whom  every  account  repre- 
sents as  an  honorable  and  enlightened  gentleman. 

Thus  fortified  by  theassurances  of  his  counsellors,  and 
fiuther  induced  by  his  success  in  bringing  Sweden  to  his 
terms,  Yusuf  commenced  his  proceedings  against  the 
ITmted  States  in  1799,  by  making  requisitions  of  their 
consul;  these  were  resisted,  and  to  a  proposal  from  Mr. 
Cathcart(the  consul)  that  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Dcy  of  Algiers,  as  provided  in  such  cases  by  the  treaty, 
the  Pasha  replied  that  he  no  longer  regarded  the  stipu- 
lations of  that  convention.  His  intentions  became 
more  dearly  defined  in  the  ensuing  year,  when  Rais 
Shelly  returned  from  a  cruise,  with  an  American  brig, 
which  he  had  brought  in  under  pretence  of  irregularity 
in  her  papers ;  she  was  indeed  restored,  but  not  imtil 
After  long  delay  and  the  commission  of  numberless  acts 
of  petty  extortion,  accompanied  by  hints  that  such 
lenity  would  not  be  again  displayed.  Considerable 
time  having  elapsed  without  any  answer  from  the 
United  States,  the  consul  was  informed  that  the  treaty 
with  his  country  was  at  an  end ;  that  the  Pasha  de- 
manded two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  the 
price  of  a  new  one ;  and  that  it  must  contain  an  en- 
gaS^meiktoQ  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  an 


annual  tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  its 
continuance.  No  reply  having  been  made  to  this,  war 
was  formally  dedar^  by  Tripoli  on  the  1 1  th  of  May, 
1801,  the  American  fiag  staff  was  cut  down  by  the 
Pasha's  orders  on  ^e  14th,  smd  Mr.  Cathcart  left  the 
place  a  few  days  after. 

A  swarm  of  cruisers  instantly  issued  from  the  port 
of  Tripoli,  and  spread  themselves  over  every  part  of 
the  Mediterranean;  two  of  them  under  Morat  Rais 
arrived  at  Gibraltar,  with  the  intention  of  even  braving 
the  perils  of  the  unknown  Atlantic,  in  search  of  Ameri- 
can vessels.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  five  prizes 
were  taken  by  the  corsairs;  but  the  consul  of  the 
United  States  had  long  foreseen  the  danger,  and  given 
timely  warning,  so  that  interruption  of  their  commerce 
was  almost  the  only  evil  afterwards  suffered. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  these  exactions  arrived  in 
Washington,  President  Jefferson  caused  a  squadron, 
composed  of  three  frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war,  to  be 
fitted  out  and  despatched  to  the  Mediterranean,  under 
Commodore  Dale ;  it  entered  that  sea  about  the  end 
of  June,  1801,  and  was  probably  the  first  American 
armed  force  seen  in  its  waters.  This  squadron  was 
sent  with  the  hope  that  its  display  would  be  alone  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  Pasha  back  to  the  observance  of  the 
treaty ;  the  Commodore  was  therefore  instructed  to  act 
with  great  caution,  so  as  to  repress  rather  than  pro- 
voke hostilities;  and  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  letters 
to  each  of  the  Barbary  sovereigns,  couched  In  the  most 
amicable  terms  and  disclaiming  all  warlike  intentions. 
The  squadron  touched  first  at  Tunis,  where  its  appear- 
ance somewhat  softened  the  Bey,  who  had  begun  the 
same  system  of  exactions  from  the  American  consul ; 
it  Uien  sailed  for  Tripoli,  before  which  it  appeared  on 
the  24th  of  July. 

The  sight  of  such  a  force  was  rery  disquieting  to 
Yusuf,  who  sent  a  messenger  on  board  to  learn  what 
were  its  objects.  The  Commodore  replied  by  asking 
what  were  the  Pasha's  views  in  declaring  war,  and  on 
what  principles  he  expected  to  make  peace?  To  this 
Yusuf  endeavored  to  evade  giving  a  direct  answer,  and 
he  hinted  that  his  principal  cause  of  complaint  was  the 
dependence  on  Algiers  implied  by  the  terms  of  the  first 
and  the  last  articles  of  the  treaty,  which  he  considered 
humiliating.  The  American  commander  not  being  em- 
powered to  negotiate,  remained  for  some  days  block- 
ading the  harbor,  until  having  leamt  that  several 
cruisers  were  out,  he  thought  proper  to  go  in  search 
of  them.  One  only  was  encountered,  a  ship  of  four- 
teen guns,  commanded  by  Rais  Mahomet  Sous,  which 
after  an  action  of  three  hours,  on  the  Ist  of  August, 
with  the  schooner  Enterprize,  struck  her  colours ;  the 
Americans  lost  not  a  man,  the  Tripolines  had  nearly 
half  their  crew  killed  or  wounded.  As  orders  had  been 
given  to  make  no  prizes,  the  cruiser  was  dismantled, 
and  her  captain  directed  to  inform  the  Pasha,  that  such 
"was  the  only  tribute  he  would  receive  from  the 
United  States."  Notwithstanding  jthe  desperate  valor 
displayed  in  this  action  by  the  Tripolines,  Yusuf 
thought  proper  to  ascribe  the  result  to  cowardice  on  the 
part  of  the  commander;  and  poor  Mahomet  Sous^ 
after  having  been  paraded  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  on  an  ass,  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  mob,  re- 
ceived five  hundred  strokes  of  the  bastinado.  This 
piece  of  injustice  and  cruelty  however,  produced  an 
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effect  the  reverse  of  that  which  was  intended  ;  for  after 
it,  no  captain  could  be  induced  to  put  to  sea,  and  those 
who  were  out  abready,  on  learning  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  their  comrade,  took  refuge  from  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  Pasha,  for  the  most  part  among  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  The  two  largest  vessels  which  had 
been  arrested  at  Gibraltar  on  their  way  to  the  Atlantic, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  United  States'  squadron,  were 
laid  up  at  thai  place,  their  crews  passing  over  into 
Morocco. 

The  American  commerce  being  thus  for  the  time  se- 
cured from  interruption,  a  portion  of  the  squadron  re- 
turned to  the  United  States ;  the  remainder  passed  the 
winter  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  joined  in  the 
ensuing  spring  (1802)  by  other  ships.  Nothing  how- 
ever was  attempted  towards  a  conclusion  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  Tripoli  by  any  decisive  blow ;  the  Ame- 
rican agents  in  the  other  Barbary  states  were  instructed 
to  procure  peace  if  possible,  on  condition  of  paying  an 
annual  tribute;  and  partial  negotiations  were  carried 
on,  principally  through  the  mediation  of  the  Bey  of 
Tunis.  They  however  proved  ine&ctual,  as  Yusuf 
demanded  an  amount  far  beyond  that  which  the  Ame- 
rican government  proposed.  The  operations  of  the 
squadron  were  limited  to  mere  demonstrations ;  a  sim- 
ple display  of  force  being  considered  preferable  to  active 
measures.  On  one  occasion  however,  the  Constellation 
frigate,  while  cruising  off  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  was 
suddenly  becalmed,  and  in  this  defenceless  situation, 
was  attacked  by  a  number  of  Tripoline  gun-boats; 
their  fires  would  soon  have  reduced  her  to  a  wreck,  had 
not  a  breeze  fortunately  sprung  up,  which  enabled  her 
to  choose  her  position ;  several  of  the  gun-boats  having 
been  then  quickly  destroyed,  the  remainder  were  forced 
to  retreat  into  porL 

The  system  of  caution  and  forbearance  by  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  American  government  was  then 
regulated,  renders  the  history  of  its  transactions  in  the 
Mediterranean  during  the  first  four  years  of  this  cen- 
tury by  no  means  flattering  to  ^  the  national  pride. 
There  was  a  disposition  to  negotiate  and  to  purchase 
peace,  rather  than  boldly  to  enforce  it,  which  must  have 
been  most  galling  to  the  brave  spirits  who  were  thus 
obliged  to  remain  inactive ;  and  it  certainly  encouraged 
the  Barbary  governments  in  the  opinion  that  the  Ame- 
ricans were  disposed  to  accept  the  more  humiliating  of 
the  two  alternatives,  paying  or  fighting,  which  they 
offered  to  all  other  nations.  It  would  not  perhaps  be 
just  at  present  to  censure  this  patient  policy ;  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  were  then  by  no  ifneans  firmly 
established,  and  the  utmost  cireumspectioh  was  neces- 
sary in  the  management  and  disposition  of  its  re- 
sources. There  was  also  great  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  decided  attack  on  one  of  the  Barbary  powers, 
would  produce  a  coalition  of  the  whole,  aided  by  Tur- 
key, which  might  have  given  a  blow,  severe  and  per- 
haps fatal,  to  the  commeree  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Americans  may  however  at  least 
rejoice,  that  a  more  dignified  system  can  now  with  as- 
surance be  pursued,  in  the  conduct  of  all  their  affairs 
with  foreign  nations. 

The  length  of  this  article  renders  its  conclusion  in  the 
present  number  inconvenient;  the  remainder  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next. 


RKVIBIV  of  Oovemor  T«sew^l*s  Report  to  tike 
liegUlatnre  orVirgtniaf  on  tike  DeaT  and  IHunb 
Asylnnu 

The  late  Chief  Magistrate  of  Virginia,  Governor 
Floyd,  in  his  message  of  December,  1833,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  condition  of  that 
unfortunate  race  of  beings  for  whom  it  bas  been  reserv- 
ed, under  Providence,  to  the  present  age,  to  provide  a 
suitable  system  of  instruction,  by  which  they  should 
be  elevated  to  the  condition  of  moral  and  accountable 
creatures.  The  Governor  says :  "  The  deaf^  and  dumb, 
and  the  blind,  are  objects  of  sympathy  with  all  classes 
of  society,  and  from  y  hich  no  family  can  claim  exemp- 
tion. An  asylum  for  these  unfortunate  beings  is  sug- 
gested, where  proper  attention  and  instruction  can  be 
given  at  public  expense — where  they  can  be  tau^t  to 
read  and  write,  and  learn  something  of  the  useful  arts ; 
where  even  the  blind  can  be  taught  something  to  alle- 
viate the  long  and  wearisome  night  which  is  allotted  to 
them.  1  appeal  to  you  in  their  behalf  with  the  more 
confidence,  as  it  is  a  subject  which  stands  wholly  un- 
connected with  the  business  of  life,  from  which  they 
are  excluded ;  and  without  voice,  like  the  eloquence  of 
the  spheres,  applies  to  the  heart  of  all,  from  which  they 
will  not  be  spumed  by  the  good  and  the  jusL'* 

These  humane  and  benevolent  suggestions  were  re- 
ferred, by  special  resolution,  to  the  Committee  of  Schools 
and  Colleges,  by  which  committee  a  very  able  report 
was  made  on  the  subject  to  the  House  of  Delegates, 
concluding  with  a  resolution,  "  that  it  was  expedient 
and  highly  important  to  provide  immediately  for  the 
establishment  and  endowment  of  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  of  the  state  of  Virginia." 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  appears 
that  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the  trustees  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  asyliun  at  Siaimton,  an  association  in- 
corporated in  March  1833,  setting  forth  that  sufficient 
funds  had  been  provided  to  purchase  a  suitable  site 
for  a  building— and  praying  that  the  Legislature  would 
make  an  annual  appropriation  in  aid  of  their  benevo- 
lent purposes.  This  memorial  is  written  with  ability, 
and  presents  in  a  strong  light  the  necessity  of  some 
legislative  action  on  the  subject.  The  Legislature,  it 
seems  however,  was  not  prepared  to  act  definitively, 
even  with  all  the  lights  before  them ;  but  as  if  unwilling 
that  an  object  so  vastly  important,  and  involving  so  many 
high  considerations,  should  entirely  be  lost  sight  of^ — the 
House  of  Delegates,  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the 
session,  adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  Govemor 
^*  to  commimicate  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next 
session  such  facts  and  views  as  he  might  deem  perti- 
nent and  useful,  relative  to  the  best  plan,  the  appro- 
priate extent,  the  most  suitable  organization,  and  the 
probable  cost  of  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  to  be  located  in  some  healthy  and  con- 
venient situation  in  this  state ;  and  that  he  be  further 
requested  to  accompany  his  communication  by  such  in- 
formation as  he  might  be  able  to  impart  relative  to  si- 
milar institutions  in  other  states,  together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
who  would  repair  to  such  an  institution,  to  be  located 
within  the  limits  of  this  Conunonwealth." 

In  compliance  with  this  resolution,  Gk>vemor  *Faze> 
well,  whose  term  of  office  commenced  on  the  31^  of 
I  March  last,  made  a  report  to  thrLegislature  at  it»  pre- 
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sent  senion—a  report  which  we  regret  to  say  is  cntire- 
ly  at  Tariance  with  all  the  views  heretofore  entertained 
on  this  interesting  subject — a  report  which,  so  far  as 
such  high  authority  can  wield  an  influence,  is  calcu- 
lated to  repress  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  humanity 
in  the  prosecution  of  so  noble  a  cause.  "We  shall  ex- 
amine this  document  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
the  high  character  and  eminent  talents  of  its  author — at 
the  same  time  with  that  freedom  which  belongs  to  the 
right  of  discussion — especially  when  we  believe  that  the 
interestsofhumanity  are  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue. 
The  report,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  sets  out 
as  follows:  "In  differing  from  those  who  maybe  in 
fiiTor  of  establishing  within  this  state  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  this  time,  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  considered  by  any  as  being  opposed  to 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object  so  truly  benevolent  in 
its  character.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  facL  It 
is  only  because  I  ardently  desire  to  see  this  laudable 
object  attained  by  the  best  means  practicable,  that  I  do 
not  concur  with  those  who  may  desire  to  effect  it  by 
the  creation  of  such  an  institution  within  this  Common- 
wealth (tf  Uds  time,^  Now  with  great  deference  to  his 
Excellency,  we  humbly  conceive  that  all  the  reasons 
which  he  assigns  against  the  establishment  or  endow- 
ment of  an  asylum  ai  tkU  tinUf  apply  with  equal  force 
to  any  othir  time.  If  there  be  any  force  in  his  argu- 
ments, they  will  continue  to  operate,  at  least  in  a  very 
essential  degree,  ybr  a  long  period  of  yeare.  What  are 
his  reasons? 

"  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
difler  from  all  other  seminaries  of  education  in  this  par- 
tJcular—that  they  can  never  prosper,  except  by  means 
which  may  suffice  to  bring  together,  at  one  point,  a 
efficient  number  of  pupils  to  commune  with  each 
other  in  their  own  peculiar  mode,  and  to  concentrate 
the  interest  necessary  to  be  felt,  and  the  efforts  neces- 
ttry  to  be  used  by  those  engaged  in  their  instruction. 
No  expense  can  accomplish  the  desired  object,  unless 
by  the  attainmefit  of  these  means.  Then,  the  ques- 
tion seems  to  be  resolved  into  this:  Can  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  reasonably  promise  itself,  that  by  the  em- 
ployment of  any  means  which  it  ought  to  use,  it  may 
concentrate  at  any  point  within  this  state,  sufficient  in- 
ducements to  draw  thither  the  proper  number  of  such 
pnpils  and  of  such  instnicters?  I  do  not  think  this  can 
be  done." 

We  shall  forbear  answering  this  part  of  his  Excel- 
lency's report,  which  we  think  is  very  easily  done, 
onti]  we  spread  still  more  of  his  reasons  before  the 
reader. 

**  The  whole  number  of  white  persons  in  Virginia, 
of  all  ages,  who  were  deaf  and  dumb,  is  shown  by  the 
last  census  to  have  been  then  four  hundred  and  twenty 
two  only.  The  annual  increase  of  such  unfortunates 
(as  shown  by  the  calculations  made  upon  the  popula- 
tion  of  other  countries  less  fevorably  situated  in  ih'is 
respect  than  Virginia,)  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
about  fifteen  in  a  million — a  number  approaching  so  near- 
ly to  the  annua]  decrease  by  natural  causes,  that  the  an- 
nual augmentation  here  must  be  very  small  indeed.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  any  state,  even 
in  those  where  the  roost  liberal  means  hare  been  em- 
ployed to  attract  to  their  long  established  asylums  all 
of  that  class  who  might  be  induced  to  resort  thither,  the 


proportion  does  not  exceed  one  fifteenth.  Thus  in 
Connecticut,  where  the  number  of  mutes,  as  shewn  by 
the  hist  census,  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-five,  there 
were  not  at  their  asylum,  according  to  the  last  report 
of  that  institution  which  I  have  seen,  more  than 
eighteen  persons  of  that  number ;  and  this  after  a  pe- 
riod of  sixteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  establishmenL  Yet  in  Connecticut  the 
population  is  dense,  and  the  inducements  held  out  to 
send  all  their  deaf  and  dumb  to  this  asylum  eire  very 
great  indeed.  So  too  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  last 
census  shews  the  whole  number  of  mutes  to  have  been 
seven  hundred  and  twelve,  the  number  of  these  at  their 
excellent  asylum,  according  to  the  last  report,  was  only 
forty-eight,  after  this  seminary  had  been  opened  four- 
teen years. 

"  If  then,"  continues  the  Governor,  "  in  Connecticut, 
where  there  are  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  mutes,  there 
cannot  be  collected  at  such  an  institution,  after  sixteen 
years,  more  than  eighteen  of  that  number;  and  if  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  number  of  mutes  is  seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  only  forty-eight  of  that  number  can  be 
induced  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  held  out 
by  its  admirable  institution,  after years ;  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  sparse  population  of  Virginia 
could  supply  a  sufiicient  number  of  pupils  to  attain  the 
great  object  had  in  view  by  the  establishment  of  a  se- 
minary here  like  that  proposed.  For  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  supply  of  pupils  to  every  school 
will  bear  some  proportion  to  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing them  while  there,  and  that  in  older  institutions,  this 
expense  will  be  necessarily  much  less  than  in  those  of 
more  recent  origin." 

The  Governor  would  have  shed  much  more  light 
upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  if  he  had  expressed 
his  opinion  as  to  the  precise  number  of  pupils  which  it 
was  necessary  to  bring  together,  in  order  that  they 
might  "  eommune  with  each  other  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar mode ;"  and  which,  according  to  his  view  of  the 
subject,  is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of 
all  such  institutions.  That  opinion  however  he  has  not 
indicated ;  but  has  left  us  to  infer  that  as  not  more  than 
one  in  fifteen  has  ever  been  induced,  according  to  the 
experience  of  other  institutions,  to  resort  to  them  for 
instruction,  even  by  the  employment  of  the  most  liberal 
means,— that  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  free 
white  deaf  mutes  in  Virginia,  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  justify  the  commencement  of  such  an  establishment 
here.  One  fifteenth  of  the  whole  number  in  Virginia, 
at  the  last  census,  would  be  twenty-eight  That  num- 
ber, however,  will  not  suffice,  and  we  must  wait  longer. 
How  long,  it  is  impossible  to  tell — ^inasmuch  as  from  his 
Excellency's  reasoning,  the  increase  must  be  very  in- 
considerable—being not  more  than  at  the  rate  of  six- 
teen annually  for  every  million  of  inhabitants ;  and 
from  this  must  be  deducted  the  decrease  from  natural 
causes.  Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  annual  increase 
in  Virginia  is  sixteen,  a&d  that  the  annual  decrease  is 
twelve,  leaving  a  yearly  increment  of  four  to  the  whole 
number  in  the  state.  Now  as,  according  to  Governor 
Tazewell's  views,  not  more  than  one  in  fifteen  of  the 
whole  number  can  be  induced  to  attend  a  school  of  in- 
struction, it  requires  not  the  aid  of  Cooker  to  demon- 
strate that  several  years  must  elapse  before  even  an 
additional  pupil  can  be  added  to  the  twenty-eight  above 
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Stated.  Candor  compels  us  therefore  to  declare  that 
we  think  this  part  of  his  Excellency's  report  very  un- 
sound in  its  reasoning.  He  seems  to  have  founded  his 
argument  upon  the  supposition  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
pupils  to  be  educated  at  the  proposed  asylum  in  Virgi- 
nia, are  to  be  maintained  from  their  own  resources,  or 
the  private  liberality  of  their  friends ;  whereas,  the  very 
object  of  applying  for  Legislative  aid,  is  to  enable 
many  of  these  indigent  children  of  misfortune  to  obtain 
instruction  at  the  public  expense.  If  this  was  not  the 
ground  of  the  Governor's  reasoning,  why  does  he  sup- 
pose that  not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaf  mutes  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  a 
seminary  for  instruction?  Does  he  mean  that  a  larger 
proportion  could  not  be  obtained  if  the  public  expense 
were  proffered  for  their  education  and  subsistence?  If 
he  does,  then  we  humbly  think  that  his  Excellency  is 
most  egregiously  mistaken. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  however,  whilst  the  Gover- 
nor in  the  port  of  his  report  which  we  have  quoted, 
seems  to  reason  upon  the  idea  that  Legislative  aid  is 
desired  for  the  sole  purpose  of  endowing  an  asylum  at 
the  commencement,  and  that  tlie  annual  cost  of  sup- 
porting and  educating  the  pupils  is  to  be  drawn  from 
private  sources, — he  nevertheless  suggests  as  the  prefe- 
rable mode,  that  the  Legislature  should  annually  ap- 
propriate a  sufficient  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
given  number  of  pupils  at  the  institutions  of  Connec- 
ticut or  Pennsylvania.  Let  him  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage: 

"If  tlie  benevolent  purpose  of  instructing  the  deaf 
and  dumb  be  the  great  object  of  those  who  desire  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary  of  this  kind  in  Virginia  at 
this  time,  the  principal  question  must  be,  by  what 
means  can  such  an  object  be  best  attained  7  The  consi- 
derations I  have  mentioned  will  probably  suffice  to 
shew,  that  much  proficiency  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  a  school  of  this  kind  created  here  now,  nor 
for  many  years  yet  to  come,  except  at  a  cost  to  the 
public  very  far  exceeding  any  public  benefit  that  could 
possibly  be  derived  from  it  The  benevolence  of  the 
object  might  perhaps  justify  such  an  expenditure  for 
its  accomplishment,  if  no  other  means  existed.  But 
when  other  means  are  open,  by  which  the  same  bene- 
volent purpose  may  be  attained,  even  better,  and  at 
much  less  expense,  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  rea- 
son why  the  better  and  cheaper  mode  should  not  be 
preferred.  This  better  mode  seems  to  me  to  be,  to  ap- 
propriate a  portion  of  the  sum  it  must  require  to  create 
and  to  perpetuate  such  an  establishment  here,  to  the 
advancement  of  the  same  object  in  some  other  semi- 
,nary  already  established  in  one  of  the  other  states. 
All  the  eastern  states  (except  Rhode  Island,  I  believe,) 
have  pursued  this  course  in  regard  to  the  seminary  at 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut;  and  I  understand  that  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland  have  adopted  the 
same  plan  with  respect  to  the  seminary  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

In  what  way,  let  us  ask,  is  this  annual  appropriation 
which  the  Governor  recommends,  to  be  expended? 
Upon  the  indigent  of  course — upon  those  to  whose 
intellectual  night  the  providence  of  God  has  superadded 
the  gloom  of  poverty ;  and  these  objects  of  public  sym- 
pathy and  bounty  are  to  be  selected  we  presume  from 
various  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  according  to  some 


equitable  rule  hereafter  to  be  established.  Now  we 
humbly  think,  that  whatever  inducements  could  prevail 
upon  the  friends  of  these  unfortunates,  to  send  them 
from  three  to  five  hundred  miles  abroad,  in  order  to 
partake  of  the  state's  charity,  would  operate  with  mudi 
greater  force  if  the  place  of  their  destination  were 
somewhere  within  our  own  limita  Of  this  fiict  we 
presume  there  can  be  no  question.  The  father  or 
guardian  of  an  indigent  deaf  mute  in  one  of  the  border 
counties  of  this  commonwealth,  would  vastly  prefer 
Richmond,  Staunton  or  Charlottesville  as  the  place  of 
his  education,  to  either  of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  or 
Hartford.  There  are,  moreover,  many  strong  and  ob- 
vious reasons  why  a  stale  irutUution  should  be  patron- 
ized, in  preference  to  any  other.  The  public  funds 
would  be  expended  on  our  own  soil,  and  among  our 
own  population.  The  state  would  be  even  richer,  by 
the  introduction  among  us  of  that  peculiar  science,  which 
reveals  the  mysterious  intercourse  of  human  minds  de- 
prived of  the  usual  inlets  to  the  understanding.  The 
Governor  himself  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  encou- 
ragement of  every  good  thing  among  ourselves,  rather 
than  to  be  dependent  upon  others  for  their  enjoyment, 
is  an  honest,  natural  and  patriotic  prejudice ;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  takes  some  pains  to  encounter  and  over- 
throw it.    Hear  him. 

"Although  I  will  not  admit  that  there  is  a  angle 
citizen  within  the  limits  of  Virginia  more  desirous 
than  I  am  to  domesticate  here  every  thing  needful  to 
the  well  being  of  the  state,  yet  1  neither  consider  many 
of  what  are  called  modern  improvements  as  coming 
within  this  description,  nor  do  I  regard  it  as  wise  to 
attempt  such  domestication  prematurely.    It  is  among 
the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  all  things 
really  necessary  to  man  are  placed  within  the  grasp  of 
every  community  composed  of  men,  and  that  much  of 
what  is  not  necessary,  but  convenient  only,  is  of  easy 
acquisition  in  every  civilized  society.    But  when  joa 
ascend  higher  in  the  scale,  and  seek  to  teach  or  to  lean 
all  the  sublime  and   long  hidden  truths  of  DKideni 
science,  it  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  our  race  that  there 
are  not  many  any  where  who  feel  the  inclinatkMi  to 
become  scholars,  and  very  few  indeed  who  are  quali- 
fied to  teach  such  lessons.    Such  science  may  truly  say 
she  is  of  no  country ;  for  no  single  country  on  the 
habitable  globe  could  fill  the  chairs  of  the  instructera^ 
or  the  forms  of  the  pupils.    Accident  generally  lays 
the  foundation  of  such  seminaries,  and  the  contributioiia 
of  the  civilized  world  are  required  to  erect  and  preserve 
the  edifice.    Does  any  country  grudge  to  pay  her  quota 
to  the  common  stock,  or  seek  to  pluck  from  the  wing  of 
science  the  particular  feather  which  such  country  may 
claim  as  her  own  7 — each  will  do  so  in  its  turn — and  the 
bird  which  might  have  soared  to  a  sightless  height, 
when  stripped  of  its  plumage,  will  but  flutter  on  the 
surface,  unable  to  wing  her  way  on  high." 

Now  we  confess  that  we  do  not  understand  to  our 
entire  satisfaction  this  extract  from  the  report.  The 
figure  of  the  bird  with  the  plucked  plumage,  neithm- 
strikes  us  as  in  very  good  taste  nor  very  intelligible ; 
but  as  we  have  more  to  do  with  his  Excellency's  argu- 
ments than  his  rhetoric,  we  shall  leave  the  latter  to 
those  who  are  better  skilled  than  we  are  in  foUo^wing 
"  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  confusion."    The  OoTcr^ 
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"If  this  is  the  case  with  science,  in  what  may  now 
be  considered  its  hi^er  departments,  how  much  strong- 
er is  the  appeal  humanity  makes  in  favor  of  benevo- 
lence and  christian  charity.    These  are  of  no  coun- 
try, certainly.     They  but  sojourn  on  earth,  teach- 
ing frail  man  to  do  his  duty  to  his  maker,  in  providing 
for  the  wants  of  his  unfortunate  fellows,  so  far  as  is 
practicable.     To  them  it  must  be  of  little  consequence 
indeed,  whether  the  mute  by  nature  is  made  a  rational 
being  by  arU  employed  in  his  education,  either  in  one 
place  or  zuiother.    So  far  as  regards  the  unfortunate 
mute,  the  only  inquiry  is,  where  can  he  be  best  taught? 
Tiie  only  inquiry  of  the  benevolent  ought  to  be,  where 
can  he  be  so  taught  at  the  least  cost  ?    This  last  is  an 
inquiry  suggested  not  less  by  benevolence  than  the 
former ;  for  as  the  means  of  even  charity  are  necessari- 
ly limited,  that  application  of  them  is  best  which  pro- 
mises to  do  the  greatest  good  wiihthe  least  expenditure. 
"  To  all  this  let  me  add,  that  if  there  is  any  thing  bet- 
ter calculated  than  any  other  to  cement  our  union,  and 
u>  keep  bright  the  chain  which  I  trust  will  bind  these 
states  together  while  time  lasts,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
contributions  of  each  to  the  advancement  of  objects 
approved  by  all,  without  any  jealous  regard  to  the  ac- 
tual spot  at  which  such  a  general  good  may  com- 
mence.    If  a  generous  spirit  of  this  sort  is  but  once 
manifested,  its  effects  will  be  soon  seen  and  felt  by  alL 
Acts  of  kindness  will  not  fail  to  induce  forbearance  and 
to  generate  sympathy.    When  each  state  shall  feel, 
that  for  the  aid  it  requires  to  accomplish  any  object  of 
general  utility,  it  may  rely  conlidently  on  its  co-states, 
there  will  be  no  nK>re  applications  to  the  federal  go-. 
Temment  to  pervert  the  language  of  the  constitution,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  unholy  scheme  of  robbing  a 
minority  to  enrich  a  majority.    Then,  those  who  con- 
tend but  for  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  contempt  which  such  a  n)otive  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  with  all  the  generous  and  the  good.    It  would 
have  been  worthy  of  Virginia  to  set  such  an  exanlple : 
it  is  worthy  of  her  to  imitate  that  which  others  have 
already  tau^t.** 

It  is  in  these  passages  that  we  think  lurks  the  fallacy, 
and  we  might  add,  the  mischief  of  the  Governor's  views. 
He  sets  out  first  by  deprecating  all  legislative  interfer. 
ence  on  the  subject.  "  Let  us  alone**  is  his  cardinal  max. 
im,  and  the  maxim  of  the  school  of  political  economists 
to  which  he  belongs. — Let  individuals  take  care  of  them- 
selves and  of  each  other,  but  let  not  government  pre- 
sume to  thrust  its  paternal  care  upon  the  community. 
In  the  next  place,  however,  if  the  State,  according  to  his 
Excellency's  notions,  will  officiously  obtrude  into  these 
private  matters — why  then  let  the  funds  of  the  Com- 
monwealth go  abroad  and  enrich  some  sister  State. — 
These  kind  offices  will  brighten  the  chain  of  union  which 
binds  the  States  together.  They  will  teach  us  all  to  rely 
more  upon  each  other,  and  less  upon  the  general  govem- 
menL  This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Governor's 
reasoning ;  and  dangerous  and  fallacious  as  we  believe  it 
to  be,  we  feel  the  stronger  obligation,  coming  from  the 
high  quarter  it  does,  to  resist  and  refute  it  if  we  can.  It 
may  be  justly  asked,  if  there  be  any  thing  sound  in  this 
specious  appeal  to  the  generous  feelings  of  the  States, 
why  have  not  the  States  carried  out  the  doctrine  them- 
selves? Why  has  North  Carolina  for  example,  pro- 
▼erbiaily  styled  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  of  the  South,  been 
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so  blind  to  her  own  interests  and  duty,  as  not  to  send  her 
deaf  and  dumb  children  to  Hartford,  instead  of  erecting 
an  asylum  at  home?  Wihy  have  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
been  guilty  of  the  similar  folly  of  founding  institutions 
themselves?  We  think  we  can  answer  these  questions 
in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  answered,  and 
that  is,  that  these  younger  States — these  (for  the  most 
part)  daughters  of  the  Old  Dominion,  are  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  their  venerable  mother.  They  have 
discerned  their  true  interests,  in  fostering  their  own  es- 
tablishments. Did  any  one  ever  dream  that  Kentucky 
hnfd  given  cause  of  offence  to  her  sister  States,  by  erect- 
ing an  asylum  for  the  poor  mutes?  We  apprehend  nou 
The  truth  is,  that  his  ExceUency  the  Governor,  is  en- 
tirely mistaken  in  his  views  upon  this  subjecL  State 
pride, — State  sovereignty,— State  independence,— jea- 
lousy of  the  federal  government, — ^whatever  you  please 
to  call  it,  is  best  preserved  by  each  individual  State  tak- 
ing care  of  its  own  resources,  and  building  up  its  own 
establishments.  What  a  ridiculous  business  it  would  be, 
if  twenty-four  families  in  the  same  neighborhood,  were 
to  act  upon  the  principle  that  each  was  to  take  care  of 
all  the  rest  in  preference  to  itself?  How  will  the  twentv- 
four  States  ever  be  strong,  unless  each  State  will  attend 
particularly  to  the  developement  of  its  own  latent  pow- 
ers and  capacities — unless  each  will  apply  its  own  ener- 
gies for  its  own  benefit?  Pursue  the  Governor's  doc- 
trine to  all  its  remote  consequences,  and  see  to  what  ab- 
surdities we  are  driven.  The  University  of  Virginia 
was  a  most  palpable  violation  of  the  courtesy  and  good 
feeling  due  to  our  sister  States.  Besides,  according  to 
his  Excellency,  would  it  not  have  been  cheaper  to  send 
our  sons  as  usual  to  Cambridge,  and  Princeton,  and 
Yale,  rather  than  incur  the  enormous  expense  of  erect- 
ing a  splendid  establishment  from  the  State  Treasury  ? 
The  University,  by  the  way,  furnishes  a  very  strung 
case,  favoring,  in  many  of  the  views  in  which  it  may  be 
regarded,  the  positions  and  doctrines  of  Governor  Taze- 
well ;  yet  what  Virginian  regrets  even  the  lavish  expen- 
diture by  which  that  institution  has  been  endowed? — 
Who  does  not  rather  rejoice,  that  in  his  native  State,  at 
the  base  of  Monticello,  the  domes  of  science  have  been 
reared,  to  scatter  its  light  to  the  present  and  future  ge- 
nerations? 

The  truth  is,  and  most  melancholy  is  the  truth,  that 
many  of  our  leading  men  in  Virginia,  perhaps  the  far 
greater  number,  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  this  fatal  doc- 
trine of  State  apathy — this  most  paralyzing  policy  of 
passive  inertness, — whilst  the  world  athu^ge,  and  many 
other  portions  of  the  Union,  are  marching  in  advance  of 
us,  with  a  celerity  which  defies  calculation.  Governor 
Tazewell  might  well  have  applied  hia  figure  of  the  bird 
despoiled  of  its  plumage,  to  our  poor,  old  and  venerable 
mother.  Her  daughters,  and  sisters,  and  brothers^al- 
most  the  whole  family — no  doubt  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world — are  practising,  in  one  way  or  other, 
on  the  old  lady's  kind  feelings  and  generous  principles. 
Our  worthy  and  excellent  friends  East  of  the  Hudson, 
send  us  their  notions — their  long  provender,  their  vege- 
tables and  brooms,  and  beg  us,  by  all  means,  to  buy 
them,  because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  so,  than  to  divert  our 
labor  from  our  valuable  staples.  They  send  us  also  their 
excellent  cottons,  and  other  fabrics  of  their  looms,  which 
we  take  liberally,  although  we  have  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
plus labor,  and  the  finest  water  f&wet  in  the  Union.—- 
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Our  near  neighbor  and  almost  twin  sister  Maryland,  is 
pushing,  with  a  degi*eeof  enterprise  which  docs  her  cre- 
dit, her  internal  improvements  into  the  heart  of  our  own 
territory — and  we — ^we  have  too  much  grace  and  po- 
liteness to  say  to  her,  that  it  is  rather  an  intrusion.  Our 
most  filial  and  amiable  daughters  to  the  West,  send  to 
us  their  hogs,  horses  and  cattle — and  we  pay  them,  at 
least  so  says  the  buyer,  most  tremendous  prices.  All  these 
drains  from  our  prosperity,  and  many  more  which  might 
be  enumerated,  we  submit  to,  with  a  degree  of  patience 
and  composed  resignation  that  even  Job  might  have  en- 
vied. Our  Eagle  is  indeed  stripped  of  its  plumage,  to 
adorn  others  more  fearless  and  adventurous  on  the  wing. 

But  to  return  to  the  Report.  The  Governor  thinking 
it  probable  that  the  Legislature  might  not  concur  in  his 
views,  either  to  give  the  whole  subject  of  a  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  the  go-by,  or  to  adopt  the  alternative 
of  sending  the  indigent  pupils  into  other  States,  presents 
various  views  touching  the  management  of  such  insti- 
tutions— the  general  correctness  of  which  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  question.  At  one  tiling,  however,  we  are  some- 
what surprised,  and  that  is,  that  his  Excellency  seems 
not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  within  this 
State,  of  an  incorporated  asylum,  prepared  to  go  into 
operation  whensoever  the  public  shall  extend  its  patron- 
age. The  Report  seems  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
voluminous  mass  of  documents,  which  are  deposited  in 
the  public  library,  for  the  use  of  the  Legislature.  Not 
having  access  to  them,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
a  reference  to  such  others  as  lay  within  our  reach,  in  or- 
der to  present,  in  a  few  strong  lights,  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  such  an  institution  in  Virginia. 

At  the  session  of  1825-'6,  Governor  Pleasants  com- 
municated to  the  Legislature  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Kentucky  institution,  and  also  the 
ninth  annual  report  of  the  Hartford  Asylum.  The  first 
mentioned  document  is  particularly  important,  inasmuch 
as  it  exhibits  at  once  the  success  which  attended  a.  first 
experinuntf  under  circumstances  extremely  disadvanta- 
geous. The  report  of  the  trustees  made  to  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  two 
Houses, — who  visited  the  asylum  at  Danville,  and  who, 
among  other  things,  stated,  on  their  return,  "  that  they 
were  greatly  gratified  in  witnessing  the  progress  made 
by  the  pupils,  whose  facility  and  correctness  in  compre- 
hending the  signs  made  by  the  teacher,  and  expressing 
their  ideas,  exceeded  any  thing  that  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated by  the  rngst  sanguine  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion." They  further  state  the  following  extraordinary 
facts,  which  ought  at  once  to  dispel  all  prejudice,  and 
unite  all  hearts  in  support  of  a  system  of  instruction,  at- 
tended by  such  beneficent  results.  "  All  those  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  asylum  for  four  months,  wrote 
good  handSf  speUed  correctly,  and  answered  promptly  and 
correctly f  numerous  questions  that  were  proposed  to  them  by 
the  teacher  and  members  of  the  committee."  It  also  appears 
that  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  at  thc«nd  of  the  first 
year,  was  only  twenty-one — a  number,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Governor  Tazewell's  theory,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  mutual  communion,  in  their  pecuUar 
mode— but  which,  in  the  instance  before  us,  would  seem 
to  establish  the  very  reverse  of  that  proposition. 

The  report  firom  the  Hartford  Asylum,  which  is  dated 
in  18W,  is  particulariy  interesting,  as  furnishing  extra- 
ordinary proofe  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  both  in 


moral  and  intellectual  attainments.  We  think,  if  Go- 
vernor Tazewell  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  light  upon 
this  document,  he  would  scarcely  have  urged  as  a  rea- 
son for  postponing  an  asylum  in  Vu*ginia,  that  the  sci- 
ence of  instructing  the  deaf  mute  was  continually  ad- 
vancing, and  was  likely  to  be  more  perfect  some  years 
hence  than  at  present.  Doubtless  this  peculiar  and  va- 
luable art  will  improve,  and  so  will  many  other  branches 
of  knowledge  which  are  even  now  in  a  highly  advanced 
state.  Natural  history,  chemistry,  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences generally,  are  constantly  enlarging  their  bounda- 
ries, and  extending  their  acquisitions — but  shall  we,  on 
that  account,  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  they  now 
teach,  in  the  vain  hope  that  by  and  by  they  will  reach 
the  maximum  of  perfection  7  Strange  doctrine  truly ! 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  memorial  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Staunton  institution,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  schools  and  colleges — both  of  which  in- 
teresting papers  will  be  found  among  the  printed  legis- 
lative documents  of  last  winter,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
printed for  distribution  among  the  members  of  that  bo- 
dy, now  in  session.  We  hope  that  the  Legislature  will 
take  the  subject  into  its  speedy  and  earliest  considera- 
tion, and  that,  in  the  language  of  the  Kentucky  report, 
they  will  hearken  to  the  **  claims  of  those  whom  God,  in 
the  mysterious  dispensations  of  his  providence,  has  de- 
prived of  the  faculty  of  hearing  and  of  speech ;  of  whom 
an  eloquent  divine  has  said,  *  silence  like  theirs  is  elo- 
quence.* " 


COItONIAI.  MANNBRS. 

.A  pteture  of  U&e  House  of  BnrgeMM  of  Marylaad 

in  1766. 

We  have  been  politely  favored  with  the  sight  of 
a  letter  from  an  iUustrimts  philosopher  and  sfofexmai, 
written  at  Annapolis  on  the  25th  May,  1766,  to  his 
friend  in  Virginia,  from  which  we  make  the  subjoined 
curious  extract.  It  is  no  less  instructive  than  amusing 
to  trace  the  progress  of  society  from  its  rude  and  sim- 
ple beginnings,  to  that  more  perfect  form  produced  by 
civilization  and  refinement.  It  may  be  doubted  how- 
ever, whether  the  degree  of  decorum  preveuling  in  the 
legislative  body  of  a  country,  furnishes  more  than  an 
imperfect  index  to  the  state  of  public  manners.  We 
will  venture  to  assert  that  in  1766,  the  very  year  wlien 
the  Burgesses  of  Maryland  are  represented  as  no  better 
than  a  "  mob,"  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Vii^nia  ex- 
hibited as  fine  a  picture  of  gravity  and  dignity  as  couki 
be  well  conceived ;  and  yet  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  people  of  Maryland  at  that  day  were 
less  civilized  than  their  brethren  south  of  the  Potomac. 
Perfectly  aware  as  we  are  of  the  faults  of  our  country- 
men, we  have  nevertheless  always  contended  that  the 
Virginians  are  the  most  remarkable  people  in  the  work! 
for  the  observance  of  a  certain  peculiar  afifability  to- 
wards each  other,  not  only  in  then*  public  bodies,  but  in 
private  intercourse.  We  mean  Virginians  of  the  ge- 
nuine old  stock — not  the  new  race  who  have  sprung  up 
among  us  like  mushrooms,  and  are  trying  to  introduce 
an  awkward  imitation  of  European  customs.  These 
latter  are  some  of  them  weak  enough  to  think  that  the 
sudden  acquisition  of  fortune,  without  merit  on  their 
part,  or  a  voyage  or  two  to  London  or  Paris,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  constitute  a  finished  gentle- 
man.   Real  refinement  is  founded  upon  good  sense. 
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and  upon  kindness  and  good  will  towards  our  fellow 
man,  and  never  can  co-exist  with  purse-proud  arro- 
gance or  conceited  vanity. 

Id  reference  to  our  public  assemblies,  it  is  a  common 
remark,  and  we  hare  no  doubt  a  just  one,  that  there  is 
more  order,  decorum  and  dignity  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
f  lature,  than  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  latter  body  the  members  sit 
with  their  hats  on,  write  letters  and  read  newspapers, 
whilst  one  of  their  members  is  addressing  the  chair,  or 
the  speaker  is  putting  the  question.  Such  disorder  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

"  I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of  what  I 

have  seen  in  this  metropolis.    The  Assembly  happens 
to  be  sitting  at  this  time ;  their  upper  and  lower  house 
as  they  call  them,  sit  in  different  houses.    I  went  into 
the  lower,  sitting  in  an  old  courthouse,  which  judging 
from  its  form  and  appearance,  was  built  in  the  year 
one.    I  was  surprised  on  approaching  it,  to  hear  as 
great  a  noise  and  hubbub  as  you  will  usually  observe 
at  a  public  meeting  of  the  planters  in  Virginia.    The 
first  object  which  struck  me  after  my  entrance,  was  the 
figure  of  a  little  old  man,  dressed  but  indifferently, 
with  a  yellow  queue  wig  on,  and  mounted  in  the  judge's 
chair.    This,  the  gentleman  who  walked  with  me,  in- 
formed me  was  the  speaker,  a  man  of  a  very  fair  cha- 
racter, but  who,  by  the  by,  has  very  little  the  air  of  a 
speaker.    At  one  end  of  the  justices*  bench  stood  a 
man  whom  in  another  place  I  should,  from  his  dress 
and  phiz,  have  taken  for  Goodall  the  lawyer  in  Wil- 
liamsburg,  reading  a  bill  then  before  the  house  with  a 
schoolboy  tone,  and  an  abrupt  pause  at  every  half  do- 
zen words.    This  I  found  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  Assem- 
bly.   The  mob  (for  such  was  their  appearance)  sat 
covered  on  the  justices'  and  lawyers*  benches,  and 
were  divided  into  little  clubs,  amusing  themselves  in 
the  common  chitchat  way.    I  was  surprised  to  see 
ihem  address  the  speaker  without  rising  from  their 
scats,  and  three,  four  and  five  at  a  time,  without  being 
checked.    When  a  motion  was  made,  the  speaker,  in- 
stead of  putting  the  question  in  the  usual  form,  only 
asked  the  gentlemen  whether  they  chose  that  such  or 
such  a  thing  should  be  done,  and  was  answered  by  a 
yes  sir,  or  no  sir ;  and  though  the  voices  appeared  fre- 
quently to  be  divided,  they  never  would  go  to  the  trou- 
ble of  dividing  the  house;  but  the  clerk  entered  the 
rcaolutirms,  I  supposed,  as  he  thought  proper.     In 
short,  every  thing  seems  to  be  carried  without  the 
house  in  general  knowing  what  was  proposed." 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
-WBSTBRN  SCBITBRT. 

VXTRACT   OF  A  LETTER   FROM   A   WESTERN  TRAVELLER. 

We  had  rode  about  a  mile,  when  my  guide  said, 
that  if  I  was  willing  to  go  a  hundred  yards  out  of  the 
way,  he  could  show  me  something  worth  seeing.  I  no 
sooner  assented  to  this,  thmi  he  cast  around  him  his  keen 
woodsman*s  glance,  and  then,  turning  his  horse  in  a  di- 
rection sligfacJy  diverging  from  the  road,  struck  into  the 
woods.  I  followed,  and  presently  observed  that  we  were 
pursuing  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  what  seemed  to  be 
a  precipice,  beyond  the  verge  of  which  I  caught  glimpses 
of  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Without  allowing  me  time 
to  see  any  thing  distinctly,  my  guide  pushed  on,  and^ 


spurring  to  the  top  of  an  Indian  barrow,  placed  himself 
and  ipe  at  the  desired  point  of  view. 

We  were  on  the  spot  that  overlooks  the  confluence  of 
Salt  River  with  the  Mississippi.  Having  once  tijavelled 
an  hundred  miles  to  see  the  Natural  Bridge,  and  having 
heard  from  Mr.  Jefferson  that  that  sight  was  worthy  of 
a  voyage  across  th^  Atlantic,  I  certainly  did  not  grudge 
the  price  I  had  paid  for  the  view  that  opened  on  me. 

The  confluence  of  the  rivers  is  nearly  at  right  angles. 
The  hill  descends  with  equal  abruptness  towards  each, 
and,  at  first  glance,  the  apex  seems  to  overhang  the  wa- 
ter of  each.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  descent,  perhaps, 
wants  two  or  three  degrees  of  perpendicularity,  and,  at 
the  bottom,  there  is  a  narrow  border  of  low-ground, 
fringing  tlie  banks  with  lofty  trees.  The  appearance  of 
these  trees  gave  the  only  measiu-e  of  the  height  of  the 
hill.  To  tlie  eye  they  might  be  bushes.  My  guide  as- 
sured me  they  were  of  the  tallest  growth. 

.To  the  East,  across  the  Mississippi,  lay  what  is  called 
Howard's  bottom.  This  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  body 
of  low  ground.  Its  width  is  said  to  be,  in  some  places, 
not  less  than  six  miles,  and  to  be  nearly  uniform  for  a 
distance  of  sixty.  Of  this  I  could  not  judge.  It  seemed 
that  it  might  be  so.  I  was  nearly  opposite  the  middle 
of  it,  and  overlooking  the  whole.  Next  tlie  water  was 
a  border  of  the  most  luxuriant  forest,  apparently  some 
half  a  mile  in  width,  and  beyond  this,  a  Prairie  reaching 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  interspersed  with  masses  of  for- 
est, and  groves,  and  stumps,  and  siQgle  trees,  among 
which,  here  and  there,  were  glittering  glimpses  of  the 
ChenaiUe  ecartee^  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  it 
You,  who  know  the  vesture  in  which  nature  clothes 
these  fertile  plains,  need  not  be  told  how  rich  and  soft 
was  the  beautiful  picture  thus  spread  beneath  my  feeL 
Its  setting  was  not  less  remarkable.  This  was  a  perpen- 
dicular wall  of  limestone,  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
high,  which  bounds  the  valley  on  the  East.  An  occa- 
sional  gap,  affording  an  outlet  to  the  country  beyond, 
alone  broke  the  continuity  of  this  barrier.  To  the 
North,  lay  the  extensive  plain  through  which  Salt  River 
winds.  I  have  no  idea  of  its  extent.  It  is  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, surrounded  by  lofty  and  richly- wooded  hills. 
The  plain  itself  is  of  wood  and  Prairie  interspersed, 
and  so  blended,  that  every  tree  seems  placed  for  effect 

You  are  not  to  suppose,  because  I  do  not  launch  out 
in  florid  declamation  about  the  beauty,  and  grandeur, 
and  magnificence,  and  all  that,  of  this  scene,  that  it  was 
less  striking  than  you  would  naturally  suppose  it  must 
be.  You  know  that  I  have  neither  talent  nor  taste  for 
fine  writings  so  you  must  take  the  picture  as  I  give  it, 
and  draw  op  your  own  imagination  for  the  garniture. 
I  have  said  nothing  of  the  rivers,  but  to  tell  you  they 
were  there,  and  flowing  through  a  landscape  of  many 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  richest  land  on  earth, 
with  the  most  beautifully  variegated  surface,  all  spread 
out  under  my  feet  I  felt  that  the  scene  was  sublime ; 
and  it  is  well  for  your  patience,  that  I  have  learned  that 
sublime  things  are  best  described  in  fewest  words.  It 
is  certainly  the  finest  I  ever  saw.  There  may  be  others 
equal  to  it,  but  the  earth  does  not  afford  room  for  many 
such.  What  will  it  be,  when  it  becomes  "a  living  land-* 
scape  of  groves  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of 
men  ?**  As  it  is,  if  the  warrior,  on  whose  tomb  I  stood, 
could  raise  his  head,  he  would  see  it  in  nothing  changed 
from  wliat  it  was  when  his  last  sui^set  uponiit 
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THOM9S  OROVP  OF  tfTATUARTf 

FROM    BURNS'S   TAM   O'SHANTER. 

These  remarkable  specimens  of  sculpture,  have  been 
recently  exhibited  in  this  city/ and  have  attracted,  we 
believe,  universal  admiration.  The  artist  is  a  native  of 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,— which  also  gave  birth  to  the  Im- 
*  mortal  Bard,  whose  conceptions  are  so  happily  illus- 
trated by  the  genius  of  the  sculptor.  Not  pretending 
ourselves  to  any  of  those  mysterious  capabilities,  which 
are  claimed  by  connoiseurs  and  amateurSy  to  judge  of  the 
jJtoductions  of  art ;  we  rely  upon  our  simple  perceptions 
«f  what  is  both  true  and  excellent,  in  their  design  and 
execution.  The  following  is  the  passage  from  Burns, 
•Which  the  artist  lias-choscn  in  order  to  give  visible  and 
tangible  form  to  the  poet's  fancy ; 

Ae  market  night, 
Tarn  had  got  planted  unco  right, 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 
Wi*  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely : 
And  at  his  elbow  Souter  Johnny, 
His  ancient  urusty,  droiithy  crony ; 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  vera  brilher ; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegiiher. 
The  night  drare  on  wi'  sanga  and  clauer. 
And  aye  the  ale  was  growin»  better: 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
Wi»  favours,  secret,  sweet,  and  precious : 
The  Souter  lauld  his  queerest  stories, 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus : 
The  storm  without  might  ralr  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 
Never  perhaps,  as  is  well  observed  by  a  political  jour- 
nal in  this  city,  was  the  genius  of  art  so  truly  impressed 
upon  stone,  as  in  the  present  instance, — to  represent 
human  bodies  in  a  state  of  petrifaction.     A  reader  of 
Romance,  would  almost  imagine  that  the  wand  of  en- 
chantment had  passed  over  the  merry  group,  and  had 
frozen  the  currents  of  life — without  disturbing  the  mirth, 
enlivened  feature,  the  arch  and  humorous  look, — or  the 
easy  and  careless  attitudes  of  nature.    We  admire  the 
productions  of  the  great  masters  of  modem  times,  or,  of 
classical  antiquity — but,  whilst  wo  gaze,  we  never  once 
even  imagine  that  the  promethean  spark  might  have  ani- 
mated the  marble.    Belonging,  as  most  of  them  do,  to 
'    the  ideal  Bchools  of  sculpture — imbodying  all  that  is  fair 
and  beautiful,  in  the  artist's  conception;  rather  than 
what  is  absolutely  true  in  the  visible  forms  of  nature, — 
they  do  not  strike  us  with  the  same  irresistible  force,  or 
80  ipstantly  seize  upon  our  feelings — as  does  the  rude, 
simple,  but  faithful  sculpture  of  this  unlettered  and  in- 
experienced Scottish  stone-cutter.  Considering  that  Mr. 
Thorn  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  his  art, — 
that  he  had  not  even  the  advantage  of  first  modelling 
his  productions  in  clay, — that  the  group  from  Tam  O'- 
Sbanter  is  among  his  first  efforts,  and  that  each  of  these 
fine  pieces,  was  hewn  at  once  out  of  the  shapeless  stone, 
without  the  power  of  correcting  the  mistakes  of  his  chi- 
sel as  he  proceeded, — the  mind  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
vigor  and  originality  of  his  genius.  Such  a  man  is  wor- 
thy the  birthplace  of  Robert  Bums, — who  little  thought 
whilst  he  was  sketching  the  hilarities  of  the  ale-house, 
that  one  of  his  countrymen  would  so  soon  arise  to  pre- 
sent in  the  forms  and  models  of  a  sister  art,  so  fine  a  re- 
presentation of  the  scene.     The  following  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  artist,  and  of  his  singularly  successful  la- 
bors, is  extracted  from  an  Edinburg  journal.    We  copy 
il  from  '*  The  PeopU^a  Magazine'^    It  will  be  highly  in  • 
terestiAg  to  most  of  our  readers : 


James  Thom,  the  sculptor  of  these  wonderful  figures,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Ayrshire,  and  of  respectable  parentage  near  Tarbohon. 
Although,  like  those  of  his  countryman  and  inspirer,  his  relatives 
were  all  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  (his  brothers,  we  un- 
dersund,  possess  large  farms,)  the  young  man  himself  preferred 
the  occupation  of  a  mason,  and  was,  accordingly,  apprenticed  to 
a  craftsman  in  Kilmarnock.  This  profession  was  probably  se- 
lected as  offering  the  nearest  approach  to  the  undefined  workings 
and  predilections  of  his  own  inexperienced  mind,  since  he  was 
not,  as  in  the  instance  of  several  sculptors  of  eminence,  thrown 
first  into  the  trade  of  a  stone  mason  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
This  would  appear  from  his  showing  little  attachment  to  the 
drudgery  of  the  art:  accordingly,  his  first  master  is  understood 
to  have  pronounced  him  rather  a  dull  apprentice.  From  the  be- 
ginning, he  seems  to  have  looked  forward  to  the  ornamental  pan 
of  his  calling  ;  and  in  a  country  town  where  there  was  little  or 
no  opportunity  of  employment  in  that  line,  to  those  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  he  might  appear  less  useful  than  a  less  aspir- 
ing workman.  The  evidences  of  young  Thom's  diligence  and 
talent  at  this  tune,  however,  still  remain  in  numerous  specimens 
of  carving  in  stone,  which  he  himself  still  considers,  we  are  told, 
as  superior  to  any  thing  he  has  yet  done. 

His  term  of  apprenticeship  being  expired,  Mr.  Thom  repaired 
to  Glasgow  in  pursuit  of  better  employmenL  Here  his  merits  were 
immediately  perceived,  and  so  well  rewarded,  that  his  wages 
were  considerably  higher  than  the  ordinary  rate. 

In  his  present  profession,  Mr.  Thom's  career  may  be  dated 
from  the  commencement  of  the  winter  of  lS-27.    Being  employed 
at  this  time  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Auld,  of  Ayr,  who  afterwards  proved  his  steady  and  judicious 
friend,  for  permission  to  toke  a  sketch  from  a  portrait  of  Bums, 
with  the  intention  of  executing  a  bust  of  the  poet.    This  is  a  good 
copy  of  the  original  picture  by  Mr.  Nasmyth,  and  is  suspet.ded 
In  the  very  elegant  and  classical  monument,  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  bard,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Doon,  near  "  Allowa's  auld  haunted  kirk."    The  permis- 
sion was  kindly  granted  j  doubts,  however,  being  at  the  same 
time  expressed,  how  far  the  aUompt  was  likely  to  prove  success- 
ful, Mr.  Thom  not  being  then  known  in  Ayr.    These  doubrs 
seemed  to  be  confirmed,  on  the  laUer  returning  with  a  very  im- 
perfect sketch,  taken  by  placing  transparent  paper  on  the  pic- 
ture.   These  occurrences  happened  on  the  Wednesday,  conse- 
quently nothing  could  be  done  till  Thursday,  when  materials 
were  to  be  procured,  and  other  arrangements  made,  before  the 
work  was  absolutely  begun.    The  surprise  then  may  be  con- 
ceived, on  the  artist  returning  on  the  Monday  following  with  the 
finished  bust.    In  this  work,  though  somewhat  defective  as  a  like- 
ness, the  execution,  the  mechanical  details,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect, were  wonderful,  especially  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the  disadvantage  of  being  finished 
almost  from  memory— the  very  imperfect  outline,  ab-eady  men- 
tioned, being  the  only  external  guide.    It  was  this  general  ex- 
cellence that  encouraged  the  proposal  of  a  full  length  figure — a 
proposal  to  which  the  artist  gave  his  ready  assent,  stating  that  be 
had  wished  toundertake  something  of  the  kind,  but  did  not  con- 
sider it  prudent,  without  any  prospect  of  remuneration,  to  hazard 
the  expense  both  of  the  block  of  stone  and  the  loss  of  time.     On 
this  Mr.  Auld  offered  to  procure  any  stone  from  the  neighboriog 
quarries  which  the  artist  might  judge  fit  for  his  purpose.    Seve- 
ral days  elapsed  in  this  search ;  in  the  meantime,  the  matter  was 
rather  laughed  at  than  encouraged ;  and  some  apprehensions  of 
failure,  and  exposure  to  consequent  comments,  being  exprewed, 
"Perhaps,"  said  the  artist,  endeavoring  to  re-assure  his  frir-nds, 
"  I  had  just  better  try  my  hand  at  a  head,  as  a  specimen  o'  Tani." 
This  being  agreed  to,  he  returned  to  Crosby  church-yard,  where 
he  was  then  employed  upon  a  grave-stone.    The  day  following 
happened  to  be  one  of  continued  rain  ;  and,  finding  that  the  wa- 
ter filled  up  his  lines ;  probably,  too,  thinking  more  on  **  glori- 
ous Tam,'*  than  on  the  memento  tnori  he  was  attempting  to  en- 
grave, our  artist  resolved  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  and  to  mc 
about  the  "  specimen  head"  directly.    Accordingly,  pulling  from 
the  ruins  of  the  church  of  Crosby  a  rabat  of  the  door-way,  u  a 
proper  material  for  his  purpose,  he  sat  himself  down  among  the 
long  rank  grass  covering  the  graves,  and  in  that  situation  ac- 
tually finished  the  head  before  rising.     Nay,  more,  although 
the  day  has  been  described  to  us  *'  as  a  dotmright  pour,**  m> 
total  was  his  absorption  in  the  work—  so  complete  his  imsenaiM- 
lity  to  every  thing  else,  that  he  declares  himself  to  have  been  uo- 
conscious  of  the  *'  rattling  8hower8,"jr|om  the  moment  be  co«- 
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neoced.  Such  is  Um  pow^r  of  g«naine  and  natural  enthufliaam  in 
a  fkrivUe  porauit.  Tbto  head,  which  contained  perhaps,  more  ex> 
presrion  than  even  that  of  the  present  figure,  decided  the  matter. 
Next  daj,  the  block  requisite  for  a  full-length  of  Tarn  o*  Shan* 
ler,  wu  lHt)iif  hi  into  Ayr,  a  load  for  four  stout  horses,  and  placed 
in  4  proper  workshop,  within  Croaiwen*8  fort. 

h  maj  be  roteresting  to  mention  a  few  paniculars  of  the  man* 
Mr  hi  which  these  figuras  have  been  composed  and  flnished.— 
**  Tim"  was  selected  by  the  anist  as  a  subject  for  his  chisel. 
The  6a^xtn  is  understood  to  bear  a  strong  traditional  resemblance 
to  the  well-known  Douglass  Oraharo,  some  forty  years  ago  a 
renowned  specimen  of  a  Carrtck  farmer,  and  who,  residing  at 
Shanter,  furnished  to  Bums  the  prototype  of  his  hero. 

Souter  Johnnie, 

IBs  antient,  trusty,  drouthie  cronio — 

is  said  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of  a  living  wight— a  cobbler  near 
Nayboie ;  not  that  this  individual  sat  for  his  portraiture,  but  that 
the  artist  appears  to  have  wrought  from  the  reminiscences  of  two 
inurriews  whh  which  he  was  fa vored,after  twice  travelling  'some 
Ian;  Scotch  miles,'  in  order  to  persuade  the  said  **  souter'' to 
transfer  his  body,  by  means  of  his  pair  of  soles,  from  bis  own 
to  the  artistes  studio.  The  bribe  of  two  guineas  a-wcek,  exclu- 
sire  of  **haIf-mutchkinB  withouten  score,"  proved,  however, 
uoavai!iog,  and  the  cobbler  remained  firm  to  the  last.  By  this 
refosal,  "  the  birkie"  has  only  become  poorer  by  the  said  couple 
of  gumeas,  and  certain  *'  half-mutchkins  drouthier,**  for  so  true 
has  the  eye  of  tbe  sculptor  proved,  that  every  one  is  said  in- 
ctutly  to  recognise  the  cobbler's  phiz  and  person.  A  vtrange 
perverseoeaa,  indeed,  or  fatality,  or  what  you  will,  seems  to  have 
seized  upon  all  the  favored  few  selected  as  fitting  archetypes  for 
these  admirable  figures.  For,  Tam's  "nether  man"  occasion- 
ing soine  anxiety  in  the  perfecting  of  iu  sturdy  symmetry,  a  car- 
ter, we  believe,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  the  gmmoMhiiu^  being  pull- 
ed on  for  half-an-hour,  Tam's  right  leg  was  flnished  in  rivalship 
of  the  said  gentleman's  mpporter.  It  appears  to  have  b.-en 
agreed  upon  that  he  should  return  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  hav- 
ing thss  led  Tarn  **  hirpling  :"  but,  in  the  interval,  the  story  of 
tbe  sittiog  unfortunately  taking  air,  and  the  soubriquet  of  '*  Tam 
e*  Shanter"  threatening  to  attach  to  the  lawful  and  Christian  ap- 
pellations of  the  man  of  carts,  no  inducement  could  again  bring 
him  within  the  unhallowed  precincts  of  our  sculptor's  work- 
roooL  In  like  manner,  though  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  while 
the  artist  was  engaged  upon  the  figure  of  the  landlady,  no  per- 
raasioQ  could  fHvrail  upon  one  of  the  many  **  bonny  lasses" 
who  have  given  such  celebrity  to  Ayr,  to  exhibit  even  the  "  flu- 
ing  of  their  pearlinga"  to  Mr.  Thom's  gaze.  One  sonsy  damsel, 
on  bcffig  hard  pressed  to  grant  a  sitting,  replied,  "  Na,  na,  I've 
oas  mind  to  be  nicki^amed  *  landlady ;'  and,  as  for  gude  wife,  twa 
speerings  aaun  gang  to  that  name." 

It  will,  doubtless,  excite  the  admiration  of  every  one  in  the 
sOgbcest  degree  conrervant  with  the  Arts,  that  these  figures,  so 
fall  of  life,  ease  and  character,  were  thus  actually  executed  whh- 
out  model,  or  drawing,  or  palpable  archetype  whatsoever.  The 
anitf,  indeed,  knows  nothing  of  modelling ;  and  solittle  of  draw- 
teg,  that  we  question  if  he  would  not  find  diflSculty  in  making 
even  a  tolerable  sketch  of  his  own  work.  The  chisel  is  his  mo< 
delhflg  tool — his  pencil — the  only  instrument  of  his  art,  in  short, 
with  which  he  Is  acquamted,  but  which  he  handles  in  a  manner, 
we  may  say,  almost  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  sculpture. — 
This,  however,  is  the  minor  part;  for  we  think,  nay,  are  sure, 
we  discover  in  this  dexterity  of  hand,  in  this  unerring  precision 
of  eye,  in  this  strong,  though  still  untutored,  conception  of  form 
and  character — the  native  elements  of  the  highest  art.  These 
primwlial  aunbotes  of  genius,  by  proper  culture,  may  do  honor 
to  the  country  and  to  their  possessor.  At  all  events,  in<<truction 
will  refine  and  improve  attempts  In  the  present  walk  of  art,  even 
shook!  study  be  unable  to  elevate  attainment  to  a  higher.  Now, 
however,  k  would  be  not  only  premature,  but  unjust,  to  criticise 
these  statues  as  regular  labors  of  sculpture.  They  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  wonderful,  nay,  almost  miraculous,  efforts  of  native, 
unaided,  unlearned  talent— as  an  approach  to  truth  almost  in 
■pile  of  namre  and  of  science  ;  but  they  do  not  hold  with  respea 
to  legitimate  scolpcure— the  high-souled,  the  noblest,  the  severest 
of  an  arts— ^e  same  rank  as,  in  painting,  the  works  of  the 
Dutch  inastcra  do  as  compared  with  the  lofty  spirits  of  the  Ro- 
mans—precisely  for  this  reason,  that  while  similar  subjects  are 
not  only  fit,  but  often  felicitous,  subjecu  for  the  pencil,  they  are 
akogether  hnproper  objects  of  sculptural  representation. 


Though,  from  the  circmnbtancc  of  being  the  principals  in  tbe 
composition,  and  from  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  concep- 
tion, these  two  figures  have  chiefly  occupied  the  public  auention, 
they  ought  not  to  induce  forgetfulness  of  the  artist's  other  labors.  • 
These,  besides  the  Landlord  and  bis  mate,  consist  of  several  * 
copies,  in  various  sizes,  of  this  original  group,  and  of  numerous 
sculptures,  of  diflerent  character  and  purpose,  from  a  "head- 
stane"  upwards,  executed  by  Mr.  Thom,  sinCe  his  residence  in 
Ayr  as  a  professional  stone-cutter.  Here  his  studio  is  the  Eesort 
of  all  intelligent  strangers  who  visit  this  anciem  and  beautiful 
burgh  ;  while  his  mrnlcst  manners,  and  moral  worth  have  conci- 
liated the  respect  of  every  one.  The  character  of  the  Landlady 
is  well  sustained,  as  the  buxom  bustling  head  of  a  well  frequented 
"change-house."  Her  lord  and  master,  on  the  other  hand*  Is 
represented  as  one  who  has  liule  to  say  in  his  own  house,  and 
better  qualified  to  drink,  than  to  earn  his  pint.  The  former  seems 
by  no  means  disinclined  to  reciprocate  glances  with  Tam ;  while 
the  latter  is  so  convulsed  with  laughter  at  the  Soutcr's  stories, 
as  tn  be  hardly  capable  of  maintaining  the  equipoise  of  the  foam- 
ing tankard  in  his  hand.  Neither,  however,  is  equal  in  graphic 
truth  and  humor  to  their  two  companions.  A  more  gigantic,  bu( 
by  no  means  so  happy  a  work,  is  the  statue  of  the  Scottish  pa- 
triot, lately  placed  in  the  niche  of  the  New  Tower,  just  erected 
in  Ayr,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  **  Wallace  Tower"  of  BunfS. 
In  fact,  we  regard  this  figure  as  nearly  a  failure.  It  posseaes 
neither  the  truth  of  nature,  nor  the  dignity  of  Ideal  representa- 
tion. Omitting  others  of  less  moment,  we  shall  pass  to  the  mo^ 
perfect  of  all  Mr.  Thom's  works— the  figure  of  "  Old  Morta- 
lity." Thto.  though  only  a  model,  and  not  yet,  we  believe,  even 
commissioned  in  stone,  offers  by  for  the  most  striking  evidence 
of  genius  iu  its  author.f  The  costume,  attitude,  and  expression 
of  the  old  man,  as  he  is  represented  sluing  upon  a  grave-stone, 
which  he  has  been  occupied  in  cleaning,  are  most  admirable ; 
and  perhaps  no  artist  ever  more  completely  realized  the  exqui- 
site conception  of  the  original  mind.  The  history  of  this  com- 
lx>3ition  supplies  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  genius  over 
spirits  of  a  congenial  stamp,  and  of  the  singular  coincidences 
which  sometimes  uke  place  in  its  manner  of  conceiving  the  same 
sentiment.  During  a  voyage  to  London,  in  a  Leith  steam  pack- 
et, Mr.  Thom  one  day  found  in  the  cabin.  Sir  Waller's  delight- 
ful tale  of  Old  Mortality,  which  he  had  never  read.  Yaking  it 
up,  he  quickly  became  entirely  engrossed  in  the  narrative.  The 
description  of  the  old  man,  to  whom  posterity  is  indebted  for  ma- 
ny a  record,  else  lost,  of  our  single-minded  sufferera  for  con* 
science'  sake — so  fixed  itself  upon  the  artist's  imaginaii  in,  that 
lie  instantly  conceived  the  Idea  of  representing  it  in  sculpture. 
By  way  of  concentrating  his  thoughts,  he  sketched  a  figure  in 
the  imagined  attitude,  on  one  of  the  boards  of  the  book  he  had 
been  reading.  Pleased  with  his  idea,  he  transferred  it  to  his 
pocket-book.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was 
introduced  to  our  celebrated  countryman,  Wilkie,  who,  with  bis 
accustomed  kindness,  showed  him  his  portfolios.  Mr.  Thom's 
surprise  may  be  imagined,  when  In  one  of  thebe  he  found  a 
sketch  of  Old  Mortality,  almost  identical  with  hii  own,  executed 
by  Wilkie  several  years  before.  The  same  thought  had  struck 
both,  and  almost  in  the  same  manner. 


[Wc  extract  the  following  affecting  story  fr">m  the 
"Weitern  Monthly  Magazine.**  Though  written  in  the 
form  of  romintic  narrative,  it  presents  one  of  the  strong- 
est cases  we  recollect  to  have  seen,  in  which  innocencd 
is  overborne  by  powerful  but  false  appearances  of  gidlL 
It  is  certainly  a  strong  illustration  of  the  danger  of  con- 
victing a  fellow  creature,  upon  what  is  technically  called 
premmptive  evidence,  a  topic  upon  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  are  furnished  with  as  wide  a  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  professional  ingenuity,  as  upon  any  other  in  the 


♦  There  are  now  five  sets ;  three  of  which  «re  the  sise  of  life, 
and  two,  four  and  twenty  inches  high.  One  set  is,  or  is  to  be  de- 
posited at  the  temple  called  the  tomb  of  Burns,  in  Ayrahlre.— 
Another  belongs  to  Lord  Caasili.    The  third  is  In  this  country. 

t  Since  the  above  has  be«n  published,  Thom  has  nearly  fln- 
ished his  Old  Mortality  in  a  block  too  small  (br  hm  conception, 
find  which  will  oblige  him  to  execute  an^e«tirely  new  figtre. 
Digitized  by  V^jOC 
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i»hole  compass  of  jurisprudence.  That  it  is  often  safe, 
and  indispensably  necessary  however  to  rely  upon  such 
kind  of  evidence,  is  so  obvious  in  itself— and  sp  well  es- 
tablished as  a  legal  maxim — that  the  danger  of  some- 
times convicting,  upon  a  train  of  specious  but  deceptive 
circumstances,  is  less  than  the  evil  of  acquittal  in  the 
absence  of  positive,  conclusive,  and  infallible  testimony.] 

CIRCVMSTANTIAIi  BTIDENCB. 

A  TALE  FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

The  circumstances  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  are  fa- 
miliar to  many  now  living.  In  some  particulars  I  have 
varied  from  the  truth  j  but  if  in  the  relation  of  an  event 
which  excited  intense  interest,  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, I  shall  succeed  in  impressing  upon  any  one,  the 
delusive  character  of  circumstantial  evidence,  my  object 
will  be  attained. 

Beneath  the  magnificent  sycamores  which  bordered  a 
lovely  stream  in  the  southwest  part  of  Kentucky,  a  com- 
pany of  emigrants  had  pitched  their  encampment,  for 
the  night.  The  tents  were  set  up,  the  night-fire  threw 
its  gleam  upon  the  water,  the  weary  horses  were  feed- 
ing, the  evening  repast  was  over,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  repose.  The  party  consisted  of  three  brothers, 
with  their  families,  who  were  wending  their  way  to  the 
new  lands  of  the  distant  MissourL  On  their  visages, 
where  the  ague  had  left  the  sallow  traces  of  its  touch, 
few  of  the  nobler  traits  of  the  human  character  were 
visible.  Accustomed  to  reside  upon  the  outskirts  of  so- 
ciety, little  versed  in  its  forms,  and  as  little  accustomed 
to  the  restraints  of  law,  or  the  duties  of  morality,  they 
were  the  fit  pioneers  of  civilization,  because  their  frames 
were  prepared  for  the  utmost  endurance  of  fatigue,  and 
society  was  purified  by  their  removal  Theirs  were  not 
the  fearless  independence,  and  frank  demeanor  which 
marks  the  honest  backwoodsman  of  our  country ;  but 
the  untamed  license,  and  the  wiley  deportment  of  vio- 
lent men,  who  loved  not  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
law,  nor  mingled  of  choice  with  the  virtuous  of  their 
own  species. 

As  they  stirred  the  expiring  fires,  the  column  of  light, 
mingled  with  the  smoke  and  cinder,  that  rose  towards 
the  clear  sky  of  the  mild  May  night,  revealed  two  tra- 
vellers of  a  different  appearance,  who  had  encamped  on 
the  margin  of  the  same  stream.  One  was  a  man  of  thirty. 
Several  years  passed  in  the  laborious  practice  of  medi- 
cine, in  a  southern  climate,  had  destroyed  his  constitu- 
tion, and  he  had  come  to  breathe  the  bracing  air  of  a 
higher  latitude.  The  wing  of  health  had  fanned  into 
new  vigor  the  waning  fires  of  life,  and  he  was  now  re- 
turning to  the  home  of  his  adoption  with  a  renovated 
frame.  The  young  man  who  sat  by  him,  was  4  friend, 
to  whom  he  had  paid  a  visit,  and  who  was  now  attend- 
ing him,  a  short  distance,  on  his  journey.  They  had 
missed  their  way,  and  reluctantly  accepted  a  sullen  per- 
mission of  the  emigrants  to  share  their  coarse  fare,  ra- 
ther than  wander  in  the  dark,  through  unknown  forests. 
Hamilton,  the  younger  of  the  two,  was,  perhaps,  twenty- 
seven  years  of  a^e — and  was  a  youn^  gentleman  of  pre- 
possessing appearance,  of  cultivated  mind,  and  of  a  chi- 
valrous and  sensitive  disposition.  His  parents  were  in- 
digent, and  he  had,  by  the  energy  of  his  own  talents 
and  industry,  redeemed  them  from  poverty,  and  placed 
them  in  easy  circumstances;     In  one  of  his  commercial 


expeditions  down  the  Mississippi,  he  had  met  with 
Saunders,  the  physician.  An  intimacy  ensued,  which 
though  brief,  had  already  ripened  into  mature  friendship. 

'  Affection  knoweth  nought  of  thne, 
It  riseth  like  the  vernal  flowers ; 

The  heart  pulse  is  its  onlj  chime, 
And  feelings  are  its  hours.^ 

Together  they  had  hunted  over  the  flowery  barrens, 
and  through  the  majestic  forests  of  their  native  state — 
had  scaled  the  precipice,  and  swam  the  torrent — had  ex- 
plored the  cavern,  and  visited  whatever  was  wonderful 
or  curious  in  the  region  around  them ;  and  both  looked 
forward,  with  painful  feelings,  to  the  termination  of  an 
intercourse  which  had  been  pleasing  and  instructive. — 
As  they  were  to  separate  in  the  morning,  the  evening 
was  spent  in  conversation — in  that  copious  and  involun- 
tary flow  of  kindness  and  confidence  which  the  heart 
pours  out  at  the  moment  when  friends  are  about  to  se« 
ver,  when  the  past  is  recalled  and  the  future  anticipated, 
and  friendship  no  longer  silent,  nor  motionless,  displays 
itself  like  the  beauty  of  the  ocean  wave,  which  is  most 
obvious  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolution. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  two  friends  prepared  to  pur- 
sue their  journey.  As  they  were  about  to  depart,  one 
of  the  emigrants  advanced  towards  them,  and  remarked: 

*I  reckon,  strangers,  you  allow  to  encamp  at  Scottville 
to-night  ?» 

*  Yes,'  said  Saunders,  *I  do.' 

*Wcll,  then,  I  can  tell  you  a  chute,  that's  a  heap  shorter 
than  the  road  you  talk  of  taking — and  at  the  forks  of 
Rushing  river,  there's  a  smart  chance  of  blue  clay,  that's 
miry  like,  and  it's  right  scary  crossing  at  times.' 

Supposing  they  had  found  a  nearer  and  better  road, 
and  one  by  which  a  dangerous  ford  would  be  avoided, 
they  thanked  their  informant,  and  proceeded  on  their 
journey. 

In  some  previous  conversations,  Saunders  had  learned, 
that  his  friend  had  recently  experienced  some  heavy  los- 
ses, and  WM  at  this  time  much  pressed  for  money,  bjmI 
wishing  to  ofler  him  assistance,  had  from  time  to  time  de- 
ferred it,  from  the  difliculty  of  approaching  so  delicate  a 
subject.  As  the  time  of  parting  approached,  however, 
he  drew  the  conversation  to  that  point,  and  was  informed 
that  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  would  relieve  his 
friend  from  embarrassment.  Having  a  large  sum  in  his 
possession,  he  generously  tendered  him  the  amount  re- 
quired, and  Hamilton,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the 
loan,  and  proposed  to  give  his  note  for  its  rep&yment, 
which  Saunders  declined,  under  the  plea  that  the  whole 
transaction  was  a  matter  of  friendship,  and  that  no  such 
formality  was  requisite.  When  they  were  about  to  part, 
Hamilton  unclasped  his  breast-pin,  and  presented  it  to 
his  friend.  *  Let  tliis,'  said  he,  *  remind  you  sometimes 
of  KentuCliy — I  trust,  that  when  I  visit  you  next  year, 
I  shall  not  see  it  adorning  the  person  of  some  favored  lair 
one.'  *I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  you,'  laughingly 
returned  the  other ;  and,  handing  him  a  silver-haft ed  pen- 
knife curiously  embossed,  *  I  am  told  that  knives  and  acis- 
scors  are  not  acceptable  presents  to  the  fair,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  cut  love,  so  I  have  no  fear  that  Ahnira  win 
get  this — and  I  know  that  no  other  himian  bein^  vrould 
cause  you  to  forget  your  friend.'    They  then  parted. 

As  Hamilton  was  riding  slowly  homeward,  engaged 
in  thought,  and  holding  his  bridle  loosely,  a  deer  sprang 
suddenly  from  a  thicket,  and  fell  in  the  road,  before  hi» 
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horse,  who  started  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  In  ex- 
amining the  d<:er,  which  had  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  was  still  stru^ling,  some  of  the  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  his  dress,  which  had  been  otherwise  soiled  by  his  fall* 
Paying  litdc  attention  to  these  circumstances,  he  return- 
ed home. 

Though  his  absence  had  been  brief,  many  hands  grasp- 
ed his  in  cordial  welcome,  many  eyes  met  his  own  in  love, 
for  few  of  the  young  men  of  the  county  were  so  univer- 
sally beloved,  and  so  much  respected  as  Hamilton.  But 

to  none  was  his  return  so  acceptable  as  to  Almira . 

She  had  been  his  playmate  in  infancy,  his  schoolmate  in 
childhood,  in  maturer  years  their  intimacy  had  ripened 
into  love,  and  they  were  soon  to  be  united  in  the  holiest 
and  dearest  of  ties.  But  the  visions  of  hope  were  soon 
to  pass  from  before  them,  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  that 
mocks  the  eye  of  the  thirsty  traveller,  and  then  leaves 
him  a  death-devoted  wanderer  on  the  arid  waste. 

A  vague  report  was  brought  to  the  village,  that  the 
body  of  a  murdered  nmn  was  found  near  Scottville.  It 
was  first  mentioned  by  a  traveller,  in  a  company  where 
Hamilton  was  present;  and  he  instantly  exclaimed,  'no 
doubt  it  is  Saunders — how  unfortunate  that  I  left  him  !* 
and  then  retired  under  great  excitement.  His  manner 
and  expressions  awakened  suspicion,  which  was  unhap- 
pily corroborated  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  tliat 
were  cautiously  whispered  by  those,  who  dared  not  open, 
ly  arraign  a  person  whose  whole  conduct  through  life 
bad  been  honest,  frank,  and  manly.  He  had  ridden  away 
with  Saunders,  who  was  known  to  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  a  large  sum  of  money.  Since  his  return,  he  had 
paid  off  debts  to  a  considerable  amounL  The  penknife 
of  Saunders  was  recognized  in  his  hands — yet  none  were 
willing,  on  mere  surmise,  to  hazard  a  direct  accusation. 
The  effect  of  the  intelligence  upon  Hamilton  was 
marked.  The  sudden  death  of  a  dear  friend  is  hard  to 
be  supported — but  when  one  who  is  loved  and  esteemed, 
is  cutoff  by  the  dastardly  hand  of  the  assassin,  the  pang 
of  bereavement  becomes  doubly  great,  and  in  this  in- 
stance, the  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  which  Hamilton 
ielt  towards  his  benefactor,  caused  him  to  mourn  over 
the  catastrophe,  with  a  melancholy  anguish.  He  would 
sit  for  hours  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  from  which  even 
the  smile  of  love  could  not  awaken  him. 

The  elections  were  at  hand ;  and  Hamilton  was  a 
candidate  for  the  legisUture.  In  the  progress  of  the  can- 
vass, the  foul  charge  was  openly  made,  and  propagated 
with  the  remorseless  spirit  of  party  animosity.  Yet  he 
heard  it  not,  until  one  evening  as  he  sate  with  Almira,  in 
her  father's  house.  They  were  conversing  in  low  ac- 
cents, when  the  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep  inter- 
rupted them,  and  the  father  of  Almira  entered  the  room. 
*Mr.  Hamilton,'  said  he,  *  I  am  a  frank  man — ^I  consent- 
ed to  your  union  with  my  daughter,  believing  your  cha- 
racter to  be  unstained — but  I  regret  to  hear  that  a  charge 
has  been  made  against  you,  which,  if  true,  must  render 
you  amenable  to  the  laws  of  your  country.  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  fabrication  of  your  enemies — but,  until  it  shall 
be  disproved,  and  your  character  as  a  man  of  honor, 
placed  above  suspicion,  you  must  be  sensible  that  the 
proposed  union  cannot  take  place,  and  that  your  visits 
to  my  house  must  be  discontinued.' 

'What  does  nny  father  mean/'  inquired  the  young 
lady,  anxiously,  as  h^  indignant  parent  retired. 
'I  do  not  know,'  replied  the  lover,  *  it  is  some  elec- 


tioneering story,  no  doubt,  which  I  can  easily  explain. 
I  only  regret  that  it  sliould  give  him,  or  you,  a  moment's 
uneasiness.' 

*It  shall  cause  me  none,'  replied  the  confiding  girl :  *I 
cannot  believe  any  evil  of  you.' 

He  retired — sought  out  the  nature  of  the  charge,  and 
to  his  inexpressible  astonishment  and  horror,  learned 
that  he  was  accused  of  the  minxler  and  robbery  of  his 
friend !  In  a  state  little  short  of  distraction,  he  retirefl 
to  his  room,  recalled  with  painful  minuteness  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  melancholy  catastrophe, 
and  for  the  first  time,  saw  the  dangerous  ground  on 
which  he  stood.  But  proud  in  conscious  innocence,  he 
felt  that  to  withdraw  at  that  stage  of  the  canvass,  might 
be  construed  into  a  confession  of  guilt.  He  remained  a 
candidate,  and  was  beaten.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  did 
he  feel  the  wretchedness  of  a  condemned  and  degraded 
man.  The  tribunal  of  public  opinion  had  pronounced 
against  him  the  sentence  of  conviction ;  and  even  his 
friends,  as  the  excitement  of  the  party  struggle  sub- 
sided, became  cold  in  his  defence,  and  wavering  in  their 
l^lief  of  his  innocence.  Conscious  that  the  eye  of  sus- 
picion was  open,  and  satisfied  that  nothing  short  of  a 
public  investigation  could  restore  him  to  honor,  the  un- 
happy young  man  surrendered  himself  to  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  demanded  a  trial.  Ah !  little  did  he  know  the 
malignity  of  man,  or  the  fatal  energy  of  popular  delu- 
sion! He  reflected  not  that  when  the  public  mind  is  im- 
bued with  prejudice,  even  truth  itself  ceases  to  be  mighty. 
Many  believed  him  guilty,  and  those  who,  during  the 
canvass,  had  industriously  circulated  the  report,  now  la- 
bored with  untiring  diligence  to  collect  and  accumulate 
the  evidence  which  should  sustain  their  previous  asser- 
tions. But  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  innocence,  he 
stood  firm,  and  confident  of  acquittal.  The  best  coun- 
sel had  been  engaged — and  on  the  day  of  trial,  Hamil- 
ton stood  before  the  assembled  county — an  arraigned 
culprit  in  the  presence  of  tho^e  before  whom  he  had 
walked  in  honor  from  childhood. 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  confidence  of  his  friends 
diminished,  and  those  who  had  doubted,  became  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  of  the  prisoner's  guilt.  Trifles  light 
OS  air  became  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of  Holy 
Writ  to  the  jealous  minds  of  the  audience,  and  one  fact 
was  linked  to  another  in  curious  coincidence,  until  the 
chain  of  corroborating  circumstances  seemed  irresistibly 
conclusive-  His  recent  intimacy  with  the  deceased,  and 
even  the  attentions  which  friendship  and  hospitality 
had  dictated,  were  ingeniously  insisted  upon  As  evi- 
dences of  a  deliberate  plan  of  wickedness — long  formed 
and  gradually  developed.  The  facts,  that  he  had  ac- 
companied the  deceased  on  his  way — that  he  had  lost 
the  path  in  a  coimtry  with  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  familiar — his  conduct  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his 
friend — the  money — the  knife — caused  the  most  incre- 
dulous to  tremble  for  his  fate.  But  when  the  breast-pin 
of  Hamilton,  found  near  the  body  of  the  murdered  man, 
was  produced — and  a  pbtol,  known  to  have  been  that 
of  the  prisoner,  was  proved  to  have  been  picked  up 
near  the  same  spot — but  little  room  was  left,  even  for 
charity  to  indulge  a  benevolent  doubt.  Nor  was  this 
all — the  prosecution  had  still  another  witness — the  pale 
girl  who  sate  by  him,  clasping  his  hand  in  hers,  was  un- 
expectedly called  upon  to  rise  and  give  testimony.  She 
shrunk  from  the  unfeeling  call,  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
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brother's  bosom.  That  blow  was  not  anticipated — for 
none  but  the  cunning  myrmidons  of  parly  vengeance, 
who  had  even  violated  the  sanctuary  of  family  confi- 
dence, in  search  of  evidence,  dreamed  that  any  crimi- 
nating circumstance  was  in  the  possession  of  this  young 
lady.  At  the  mandate  of  the  court,  she  arose,  laid  aside 
her  veil,  and  disclosed  a  face  hags^ard  with  anxiety  and 
terror.  In  low  tremulous  accents,  broken  with  sobs,  she 
reluctantly  deposed,  that  the  clothes  worn  by  l^r  bro- 
ther, on  his  return  from  that  fatal  journey,  were  torn, 
soiled  with  earth,  and  bloody !  An  audible  murmur  ran 
through  the  crowd,  who  were  listening  in  breathless  si- 
lence— the  prisoner  bowed  his  head  in  mute  despair — 
the  witness  was  borne  away  insensible — the  argument 
proceeded,  and  after  an  eloquent,  but  vain  defence,  the 
jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guiUy!  The  sentence  of 
dtaih  was  passed. 

♦         ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  summer  had  passed  away.  The  hand  of  autumn 
bad  begun  to  tinge  with  mellow  hues  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  the  forest.  It  was  evening,  and  the  clear 
.  moonbeams  were  shining  through  the  grates  of  the  pri- 
soner's cell.  The  unhappy  man,  haggard,  attenuated, 
and  heart-broken,  was  lying  upon  his  wretched  pallet, 
reflecting  alternately  upon  the  early  wreck  of  his  bright 
hopes,  the  hour  of  ignominy  that  was  just  approaching, 
and  the  dread  futurity  into  which  he  should  soon  be 
plunged.  It  was  the  season  at  which  his  marriage  with 
Almira  was  to'have  been  solemnized.  With  what  pride 
and  joy  had  he  looked  forward  to  this  hour!  And  now, 
instead  of  the  wedding  festivities,  the  lovely  bride,  and 
the  train  of  congratulating  friends,  so  often  pictured  in 
fancy,  he  realized  fetters,  a  dungeon,  and  a  disgraceful 
death !  The  well-known  tread  of  the  jailer  interrupted 
the  bitter  train  of  thought.  The  door  opened,  and  as 
the  light  streamed  from  a  lantern  across  the  cell,  he  saw 
a  female  form  timidly  approaching.  In  a  moment  Almira 
had  sunk  on  her  knees  beside  him,  and  their  hands  were 
silently  clasped  together.  There  are  occasions  when  the 
heart  spurns  all  constraint,  and  acts  up  to  its  own  dic- 
tates, careless  of  public  opinion,  or  prescribed  forms — 
when  love  becomes  the  absorbing  and  overruling  pas- 
sion— and  when  that  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  mere  unlicensed  impulse,  becomes  a  hallowed 
and  imperious  duty.  That  noble-hearted  girl  had  be- 
lieved to  the  last,  that  her  lover  would  be  honorably  ac- 
quitted. The  intelligence  of  his  condemation,  while  it 
blighted  her  hopes,  and  withered  her  health,  never  dis- 
turbed for  one  moment  her  conviction  of  his  innocence. 
There  is  an  union  of  hearts  which  is  indestructible,  which 
marriage  may  sanction,  and  nourish,  and  hallow,  but 
which  separation  cannot  destroy — a  love  that  endures 
while  life  remains,  or  until  its  object  shall  prove  faithless 
or  unworthy.  Such  was  the  affection  of  Almira ;  and 
she  held  her  promise  to  love  and  honor  him,  whose  fideli- 
ty to  her  was  unspotted,  and  whose  character  she  con- 
sidered honorable,  to  be  as  sacred,  as  if  they  had  been 
united  in  marriage.  When  all  others  forsook,  she  re- 
solved never  to  forsake  him.  She  had  come  to  visit  Iiim 
in  his  desolation,  and  to  risk  all,  to  save  one  who  was 
dear  and  innocent  in  her  estimation,  though  guilty  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

The  jailer,  a  blunt,  though  humane  man,  briefly  dis- 
closed a  plan,  which  he,  with  Almira,  had  devised,  for 
the  escape  of  Hamilton.    He  had  consented  to  allow 


the  prisoner  to  escape,  in  female  dress,  while  she  was  to 
remain  in  his  stead,  so  that  the  whole  contrivance  should 
seem  to  be  her  own.  'I  am  a  plain  man,'  concluded  the 
jailer,  *  but  I  know  what's  right.  It  'aint  fair  to  hang  no 
man  on  suspicion — and  more  than  that,  I  am  not  agoing 
to  stand  in  no  man'a  way — especially  a  friend  who  has 
done  me  favors,  as  you  have.  I  go  in  for  giving  every 
fellow  a  fair  chance.  The  track's  clear,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  the  quicker  you  put  out,  the  better.' 

To  his  surprise,  the  prisoner  peremptorily  refused  the 
offer. 

*I  am  innocent,'  said  hej  *but  I  would  suffer  a  thou- 
sand deaths  rather  than  injure  the  fair  fame  of  this  con- 
fiding girl.* 

*Go,  Dudley — my  dear  Dudley,' she  sobbed :  *  for  my 
sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  broken-hearted  &ther  and 
sister — ' 

*  Do  not  tempt  me — ^my  dear  Almuti.  I  will  not  do 
that  which  would  expose  you  to  disgrace.' 

*  Oh,  who  would  blame  me?' 

*The  world — the  uncharitable  world — they  who  be- 
lieve me  a  murderer,  and  have  tortured  the  most  inno- 
cent actions  into  proofs  of  deUberate  villedny,  will  not 
hesitate  to  brand  you  as  the  victim  of  a  cold-blooded 
felon.  And  why  ^ould  I  fly  ?  to  live  a  wretched  wan- 
derer, with  the  brand  of  Cain  on  my  forehead,  and  a 
character  stamped  with  infiuny  V — 

He  would  have  said  more — but  the  form,  that  during 
this  brief  dialogue,  had  sunk  into  his  arms,  was  lying 
lifeless  on  his  bosom.  He  kissed  her  cold  lips,  and  pas- 
sionately repeated  her  name — but  she  heard  him  not — 
her  pure  spirit  had  gently  disengaged  itself^  and  was 
flown  forever.  Her  heart  was  broken.  She  had  watched, 
and  wept,  and  prayed,  in  hopeless  grief,  until  the  phy- 
sical energies  of  a  delicate  frame  were  exhausted:  and 
the  excitement  of  the  last  scene  had  snapped  the  attenu- 
ated thread  of  life. 

Hamilton  did  not  survive  her  long.    His  health  was 
already  shattered  by  long  confinement,  and  the  chafling 
of  a  proud  spirit.    Almira  had  died  for  him — and  his 
own  mother — oh !  how  cautiously  did  they  whisper  the 
sad  truth,  when  he  asked  why  she  who  loved  him  bet- 
ter than  her  own  life,  had  forsaken  him  in  the  hour  of 
affliction — she,  too,  had  sunk  under  the  dreadful  blow. 
His  father  lived  a  withered,  melancholy  man,  cruabed 
in  spirit ;  and  as  his  sister  hung  like  a  guardian  angel 
over  his  death-bed,  and  he  gazed  at  her  pale,  emaciated, 
sorrow-stricken  countenance,  he  saw  that  she,  too,  would 
soon  be  numbered  among  the  victims  of  this  melancholy 
persecution.    When,  with  his  last  breath,  he  suggested 
that  they  would  soon  meet,  she  replied :  *  I  trust  that 
God  will  spare  me  to  see  your  innocence  established, 
and  then  will  I  die  contented.'    And  her  confidence  was 
rewarded — forGxKi  does  not  disappoint  those  who  pot 
their  trust  in  him.    About  a  year  afterwards,  a  wr^teh, 
who  was  executed  at  Natchez,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
three  persons  named  in  the  commencement  of  this  nar- 
rative, confessed  that  he  had  murdered  Saunders^  with 
a  pistol  which  he  had  found  at  the  place  where  the  two 
friends  had  slept.     'I  knew  it  would  be  soy' — -was  the 
only  reply  of  the  fast  declining  sister — and  soon  after 
she  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Dudley  and  Almira. — 
Reader,  this  is  not  fiction — nor  are  the  decisioi^  of  Qcd 
unjust— but  his  wajrs  are  aboTe^oiu'  comprehounon. 
Digitized  by  V^jOO 
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I.Alir  IJBCTURB  AT  UVU^ImIAM  AND  MARY. 

A  LECTURE  oo  the  Study  of  the  Law;  being  an  Introduction 
to  a  coarse  or  lectures  on  that  subject,  in  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  by  Beverley  Tucker,  Professor  of  Law. — 
Richmond:  T.  W.  White.  Nov.  1834. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  Virginian  not  to  feel  an  interest 
in  old  William  and  Mary.  Recollecting  the  many  able 
men  who  have  been  nurtured  within  its  walls,  and  sig> 
nalized  as  lawyers,  legislators  and  statesmen,  we  can- 
not but  feel  gratified  at  every  effort  in  its  behalf  that 
promises  to  be  of  use.  From  the  time  of  Judge  Sem- 
ple's  last  appointment  as  Judge  of  the  General  Court, 
imtil  the  month  of  July,  the  law  chair  had  remained 
vacant.  A  vacancy  in  so  important  a  department  con- 
tinuing for  so  long  a  period,  could  not  fail  to  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  institution.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  other 
professorships  were  ably  filled.  The  circumstance  of 
the  lectures  in  the  law  department  being  suspended, 
made  many  fear  that  the  other  professorships  would  one 
by  one  $t^Bre  the  same  fote — that  this  vacancy  was  but 
a  precursor  to  others — that  afitilure  to  fill  this  would  be 
followed  by  like  failures  hereaAer — and  that  in  a  few 
years  the  doors  of  this  venerable  pile  would  be  closed. 
These  inferences  are  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  a 
very  important  professorsliip  (the  professorship  of  ma- 
thematics) had  formerly  been  permitted  to  remain  va- 
cant for  even  a  longer  period  than  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  these  brief  reflections.  With  such  anticipa- 
tions, it  is  no  wonder  that  every  class  has  latterly  been 
characterized  by  the  smallness  of  its  numbers. 

The  Board  of  Visiters,  at  their  meeting  in  July,  re- 
solved that  the  vacancy  should  continue  no  longer,  and 
conferred  the  appointment  of  law  professor  upon  Bever- 
ley Tucker.  Mr.  Tueker  is  well  known  as  a  writer  upon 
constitutional  questions,  and  his  appointment  to  the 
bench  of  another  state,  after  a  short  residence  in  it,  af- 
fords evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  his  legal  at- 
tainments were  there  held.  The  same  professorship 
to  which  he  is  now  appointed,  was  filled  many  years  ago 
by  his  &ther  St,  George  Tucker^  whose  edition  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  and  subsequent  appointment 
first  in  the  state  and  then  in  the  federal  judiciary,  have 
gfven  him  a  reputation  with  members  of  the  bar 
throughout  the  Union. 

The  letter  and  answer  which  precede  the  introducto- 
ry lecture  of  Professor  Tucker,  sufficiently  explain  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  lecture  is  published. 

WiUianukurgy  October  97, 1S84. 

2V«r  Sfr:— The  students  of  William  and  Mary,  highly  grati- 
fied by  your  able  and  eloquent  address,  delivered  before  them 
tfak  day,  have  held  a  special  meeting,  and  by  unanimous  vote 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

RuUttdj  (At  a  meeting  of  the  students  in  the  large  lecture 
room  on  the  37th  hist.)  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  ad- 
dress a  note  to  Professor  Tucker,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
€Ms  adnirMioQ  of  the  able  and  interesting  lecture  which  he  has 
this  day  delivered,  introductory  to  his  course  on  hiw,  and  to 
solicit  the  same  for  publication. 

W«  hope  for  your  assent  to  this  request,  and  In  performing 
tlus  agreeable  duly,  we  tender  you  our  sentiments  of  respea 
ande^eein. 

JSO.  W.  DEW,         CHA8.  H.  KENNEDY, 
WM.  T.  FRENCH,       JOHN  MURDAUOH, 

Profe—er  Ttteker.  Committee. 

JFUliamsburg,  October  38,  1934. 
Gentlemen :— I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  polite  note, 
and  am  happy  to  comply  with  the  request  which  it  conveys. 

Voi*.  I.— 19 


Identifled  whh  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  by  the  early 
recollections  and  warm  affections  of  youth,  I  have  nothing  so 
much  at  heart  as  a  desire  to  be  found  worthy  to  aid  iu  restoring 
that  venerable  institution  to  all  its  former  prosperity  and  useful- 
ness. Your  approbation  is  dear  to  me,  as  encouraging  a  hope 
that  my  efforts  may  not  be  unavailing.  If  I  shall  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  send  out  into  the  world  but  one  more,  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  illustrious  men,  who  are  every  where  found  upholding,  with 
generous,  devoted  and  enlightened  zeal,  the  free  institutions  in- 
herited from  our  fathers,  in  their  true  spirit,  I  shall  have  my  re- 
ward.* If  I  can  succeed  in  impressing  on  my  class  the  conviction, 
that  freedom  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights,  and  can  only  be 
preserved  by  the  faithful  discharge  of  those  duties,  I  shall  have 
my  reward.  If  I  can  do  no  more  tlian  to  furnish  to  the  profes- 
sion members  devoted  to  its  duties,  and  qualified  to  sustain  iu 
high  character  for  intelligence  and  integrity,  by  diligence  and 
fidelity  even  in  its  humblest  walks,  I  shall  still  have  my  reward. 
In  either  case  I  shall  have  rendered  valuable  service,  to  you,  to 
this  venerable  institution,  to  this  scene  of  my  earliest,  happiest 
and  best  days,  and  to  Virginia — my  mother — the  only  country  to 
which  my  heart  has  ever  owned  allegiance.  Far  as  my  feet  have 
wandered  from  her  soil,  my  affections  have  always  cleaved  to 
her,  and  as  the  faithful  museulroan,  in  every  clime,  worships 
with  his  face  towards  the  tomb  of  his  prophet,  so  has  my  heart 
ever  turned  to  her,  alive  to  all  her  interests,  jealous  of  her  honor, 
resentful  of  her  wrongs,  partaking  in  all  her  struggles,  exulting 
in  her  triumphs,  and  mourning  her  defeats.  May  she  again  erect 
herself  to  her  former  proud  attitude  and  walk  before  the  chil- 
dren of  liberty  in  the  pathless  desert  where  they  now  wander, 
as  a  <' cloud  by  day,  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.** 

For  yourselves,  gentlemen,  and  those  whom  you  represent, 
be  pleased  to  accept  my  acknowledgments  for  the  compliment 
implied  in  your  application.  I  would  ask  you  to  accept  the  ex- 
pression of  another  sentiment,  if  I  knew  how.to  express  iL  Re- 
turning to  Williamsburg  after  an  absence  commencing  Is  early 
life,  the  long  and  dreary  interval  seems  obliterated.  I  find  my- 
self remitted  at  once  to  the  scenes  and  to  the  feelings  of  youth. 
It  would  seem  more  natural  to  me  to  come  among  you  as  a  com- 
panion than  as  an  instrucier.  But  this  may  not  be  much  amiss. 
My  business  is  with  your  heads,  but  the  road  to  them  is  through 
the  heart,  and  if  I  can  only  bring  you  to  understand  and  recipro- 
cate my  feelings,  there  will  be  nothing  wanting  to  facilitate  the 
communication  of  any  instruction  I  may  be  capable  of  bestowing. 

I  remain,  gentlemen,  with  high  regard,  your  friend  and  obe- 
dient servant,  B.  TUCKER. 

To  Mettrt.  J.  W.  Dew,  John  Murdaugh, 

Wm.  7.  French,  anU  Ch*.  H,  Kennedy. 

YouNO  Gentlbmicn  : 

I  gladly  avail  myself  of  an  established  custom, 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  the  mutual  relation  into 
which  we  have  just  entered,  and  the  studies  which 
will  occupy  our  attention  during  the  ensuing  course. 

This  day  is  to  you  the  commencement  of  the 
most  important  sera  of  life.  You  have  heretofore 
been  engaged  in  studies,  for  the  most  part  useful, 
but  sometimes  merely  ornamental  or  amusing.  The 
mind,  it  is  true,  can  hardly  fail  to  improve,  by  the 
exertion  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
of  any  kind,  even  as  the  athletic  sports  of  the  boy 
harden  and  prepare  the  body  for  the  labors  of  the 
man.  But,  in  many  particulars,  what  you  have 
heretofore  learned  may  be  of  little  practical  value 
in  the  business  of  life ;  and  your  past  neglects  may 
perhaps  be  attended  with  no  loss  of  prosperity  or 
respectability  in  future.  Some  of  you  are  proba- 
bly acquainted  with  sciences  of  whidi  others  are 
ignorant ;  but  are  not  for  that  reason  any  better 
prepared  for  the  new  course  of  studies  on  which 
you  are  about  to  enter.  Nor  will  such  knowledge 
necessarily  afford  its  potseesors  any  advantage  at 
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the  bar,  or  in  the  senate,  or  on  any  of  the  arenas, 
where  the  interests  of  individuals  and  nations  are 
discussed,  and  the  strifes  of  men  decided.  But  the 
time  is  now  past  with  you,  young  gentlemen,  when 
you  can  lose  a  moment,  or  neglect  an  opportunity 
of  improvement,  without  a  lasting  and  irreparable 
detriment  to  yourselves.  You  this  day  put  on  the 
toga  virilia,  and  enter  on  the  btisiness  of  life.  This 
day  you  commence  those  studies  on  which  inde- 
pendence, prosperity,  respectability,  and  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  those  who  will  be  dearest  to 
you,  must  depend.  For,  trust  me,  these  things 
mainly  de|)end  on  excellence  in  the  profession  or 
occupation,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  a  man 
chooses  as  the  business  of  his  life.  The  humblest 
mechanic  will  derive  more  of  all  these  good  things 
from  diligence  and  proficiency  in  his  trade,  than 
he  possibly  can  from  any  knowledge  unconnected 
with  it. 

This,  which  is  true  of  all  occupations,  is  most 
emphatically  true  of  \^at  which  you  have  chosen. 
To  be  eminent  in  our  profession  is  to  hold  a  place 
among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth ;  and  they,  who 
devote  themselves  to  it,  have  the  rare  advantage 
of  treading  the  path  which  leads  to  the  highest 
objects  of  honorable  ambition,  even  while  walking 
the  round  of  daily  duties,  and  providing  for  the 
daily  wants  of  private  life.  The  history  of  our 
country  is  full  of  proof  that  the  bar  is  the  road 
to  eminence ;  and  I  beg  you  to  remark  how  few 
of  its  members  have  attained  to  this  eminence  in 
public  life,  without  having  been  first  distinguished 
in  the  profession.  To  win  its  honors,  and  to  wear 
them  worthily,  is  to  attain  an  elevation  from  which 
all  other  honors  are  accessible :  but  to  turn  aside 
disgusted  with  its  labors,  is  to  lose  this  vantage 
ground,  and  to  sink  again  to  the  dead  level  of  the 
common  mass.  You  should  therefore  learn  to  look 
on  the  profession  of  your  choice,  as  the  source  from 
whence  are  to. flow  all  the  comforts,  the  honors, 
and  the  happiness  of  life.  Let  it  be  as  a  talisman, 
in  which,  under  God,  you  put  your  trust,  assuring 
yourselves  that  whatever  you  seek  by  means  of  it 
you  will  receive. 

I  have  the  more  naturally  fallen  into  these  re- 
marks, as  they  are  in  some  sort  suggested,  and  are 
certainly  justified  by  the  history  of  this  institution. 
If  you  trace  back  the  lives  of  the  men,  who  at  this 
moment  occupy  the  most  enviable  pre-eminence 
in  your  native  state,  you  will  find  that  they  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  their  professional  and  po- 
litical education  at  this  venerable  but  decajred 
seminary.  There  are  certainly  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  illustrious  men  out  of  the 
professkm,  to  whom  this  remark  does  not  apply. 
But  when  Virginia  (^Magna  Parens  Vtriim,)  is 
called  on  to  show  her  jewels,  to  whom  does  she 
more  proudly  point  than  to  men  who  once  occupied 
those  very  seats;  who  here  received  the  first  im- 
pulse in  their  career ;  who  here  commenced  that 


generous  strife  for  superiority  which  has  placed 
them  all  so  high. 

The  subject  of  our  researches,  young  gentlemen, 
will  be  the  municipal  law  of  Virginia.  The  text 
book  which  will  be  placed  in  your  hands  is  the  Ame- 
rican edition  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  pub- 
lished thirty  years  ago  by  one  of  my  predecessors 
in  this  chair.  You  will  readily  believe  that  it 
would  be  my  pride  to  walk,  with  filial  reverence  by 
the  lights  which  he  has  given  us,  and  that,  in  doing 
so,  I  should  feel  secure  of  escaping  any  harsh  ani- 
madversion from  those  to  whom  1  am  responsible, 
and  who  still  cherish  so  favorable  a  recollection  of 
his  services.  I  shall  certainly  endeavor  to  avail  my- 
self of  this  privilege ;  though  it  may  be  occasionally 
necessary  to  assume  a  more  perilous  responsibUity. 
A  brief  sketch  of  the  plan  which  I  propose  to  my- 
self, will  showyou  how  for  I  shall  follow,  and  where- 
in, and  why,  I  shall  deviate  from  the  path  which 
he  has  traced. 

Municipal  law  is  defined  by  Mr.  Blackstone, 
"  to  be  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  of  the  state."  By  Justinian  it  is 
said, ''  Id  qmd  quisqu^  poptdua  aibi  jus  constituU, 
vocaturjus  civile :"  which  has  been  well  rendered 
thus :  "  It  is  the  system  of  rules  of  civil  conduct 
which  any  state  has  ordained  for  itself." 

Whatever  definition  we  adopt,  we  shall  find  that 
municipal  law  is  distinguishable  into  four  grand 
divisions,  which  may  be  properly  designated  by 
the  following  description: 

1.  That  which  regulates  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  body  politic;  which  establishes  the  relation 
that  each  individual  bears  to  it,  and  the  rights  and 
duties  growing  out  of  that  relation,  which  deter- 
mines the  principles  on  which  it  exercises  authori- 
ty over  him  ;  and  settles  a  system  of  jurisprudence 
by  which  it  operates  to  protect  and  enforce  right, 
and  to  redress  and  punish  wrong. 

2.  That  which  determines  the  relations  of  indi- 
vidual members  of  society  to  each  other ;  which 
defines  the  rights  growing  out  of  that  relation; 
and  regulates  the  right  of  property,  and  such  per- 
sonal rights  as  must  subsist  even  in  a  state  of  nature. 

3.  That  which  defines  the  wrongs  that  may  be 
done  by  one  individual  member  of  society  to  ano- 
ther, in  prejudice  of  his  rights,  whether  of  person 
or  property,  and  provides  means  for  preventing  or 
redressing  such  wrongs. 

4.  That  which  defines  and  denounces  the  wrong* 
which  may  be  done  by  any  individual  member  of 
society,  in  violation  of  the  duties  growing  out  of 
his  relation  to  the  body  politk^,  and  provkies  means 
for  preventing  and  punishmg  such  violation. 

The  first  of  these  divisions  is  treated  by  Mr. 
Blackstone  in  his  first  book,  under  the  comprehen- 
sive head  of  "The  Rights  of  Persons."  Under 
the  same  head  he  includes  so  much  of  the  second 
division  as  relates  to  such  personal  rights  as  nmst 
have  belonged  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  such 
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as  g^w  out  of  his  relation  to  other  individual  mem- 
bers of  societj.  Such  are  the  relative  rights  of  hus- 
band and  wife,  parent  and  child,  guardian  and  ward, 
and  master  and  servant— and  the  absolute  rights,  of 
personal  liberty ,  and  of  security  to  life,  limb  and  re- 
putation. These  rights  are  obviously  not  the  crea- 
tures of  civil  society,  however  they  may  be  regu- 
lated and  modified  by  municipal  law.  They  in  no 
wise  depend  on  "  the  nature  or  form  of  the  body 
poKtic;"  nor  on  "  the  relations  which  individuals 
bear  to  it ;"  nor  on  "  the  rights  and  duties  growing 
out  of  that  relation ;"  nor  on  "  the  principles  on 
which  it  exercises  authority  over  individuals;" 
nor  on  "the  system  of  jurisprudence." 

As  little  indeed  do  they  depend  on  "  the  rights 
of  property,"  but  they  have  much  in  common  with 
them.  Together  with  them,  they  collectively 
Ibrm  the  mass  of  *'  individual  rights,"  as  contra- 
distinguished from  "political  rights."  Neither 
class  derives  its  existence  from  civil  society,  al- 
though both  are  alike  liable  to  be  regulated  by  it, 
and  the  two  together  form  the  subject  of  almost  all 
controversies  between  man  and  man.  Now  with 
rights  in  actual  and  peaceable  enjoyment,  law  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  controversy  which  calls  it  into 
action  ;  and  as  both  this  class  of  personal  rights, 
and  the  rights  of  property,  have  the  same  common 
origin — both  subsisting  by  titles  paramount  to  the 
constitutions  of  civil  society ;  as  both  are  the  or- 
dinary subjects  of  controversy  between  individuals; 
and  as  these  controversies  are  all  conducted  accor- 
ding to  similar  forms,  decided  by  the  same  tribu- 
nals, and  at^usted  by  the  like  means, — it  is  found 
convenient  to  arrange  tliem  together  in  a  course  of 
mstniction.  Such  1  believe  has  always  been  the 
practice  in  this  institution.  Proposing  to  conform 
to  it,  I  have  thought  it  best,  in  the  outset,  to  inti- 
mate this  slight  difference  between  this  practice 
and  Mr.  Blackstone's  arrangement. 

There  is  another  particular  in  which  Mr.  Black- 
stone's  order  of  instruction  has  been  advantageous- 
ly changed  at  this  place.  His  is  certainly  the  true 
phUoaophiad  arrangement  of  the  subject.  When 
we  are  told  that  "  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil 
conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  the 
■tale,"  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  "  what  is  that  supreme 
power,  and  whence  comes  its  supremacy?"  When 
we  are  told  that  it  is  "  the  system  of  rules  of  civil 
conduct,  which  the  state  has  ordained  for  itself," 
tiie  first  inquiry  is,  "  what  is  the  state?"  Thus 
whatever  definition  of  municipal  law  we  adopt,  the 
subject  of  inquiry  that  meets  us  at  the- threshold  is 
the  Lex  Legum;  the  law  which  endues  th^  muni- 
cipal law  itself  with  authority. 

If  the  individual  to  be  instructed  wore  one  who 
lud  heretofore  lived  apart  from  law  and  govern - 
inent,  yet  capable  (if  such  a  thing  were  possible) 
of  understanding  the  subject,  it  is  here  we  ought 
to  commence.  To  him  it  would  be  indispensable 
to  explain,  in  the  first  instance,  the  structure  of  the 


body  politic;  to  specify  the  rights  surrendered  by 
individuals ;  and  to  set  before  him  the  equivalent 
privileges  received  in  exchange.  We  too  might 
be  supposed  to  require  a  like  exposition  before  we 
would  be  prepared  to  submit  to  the  severe  restraints 
and  harsh  penalties  of  criminal  law.  But  in  regard 
to  controversies  between  individuals  we  feel  no  such 
jealousies.  In  these,  the  law,  acting  but  as  an  ar- 
biter, indifferent  between  the  parties,  no  question 
concerning  its  authority  occurs  to  the  mind.  The 
readiness  with  which  we  acquiesce  in  its  decisions, 
is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
of  England,  Ireland  and  the  United  States  are,  for 
the  most  part,  governed  by  a  law  which  has  no 
voucher  for  its  authority  but  this  acquiescence. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  authority  of  the 
civil  law  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  the  mind  does  not  always  require  to  be 
informed  of  the  origin  of  the  law  which  regulates 
and  enforces,  or  protects  individual  rights,  before 
it  will  condescend  to  inquire  what  are  its  behests. 
Prima  facie  it  should  be  so ;  but  being,  in  point  of 
fact,  born  in  the  midst  of  law,  habituat^  to  it  from 
our  infancy,  and  accustomed  to  witness  uniform 
obedience  to  its  authority  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
we  were  taught  to  obey,  we  learn  to  regard  it  as  a 
thing  in  rerum  natura^  rather  than  of  human  in* 
vention ;  a  sort  of  moral  atmosphere,  which,  like 
that  we  breathe,  seems  a  very  condition  of  our  ex- 
istence. 

There  is  therefore  no  inconvenience  to  be  appre- 
hended from  taking  up  the  subject  in  an  inverted 
order,  treating  first  of  individual  rights,  and  re- 
serving those  that  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  the 
citizen  to  the  body  politic,  and  the  correlative  du- 
ties of  that  relation,  for  future  inquiry. 

While  there  is  nothing  to  be  objected  to  this  ar- 
rangement, there  is  much  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  who  engage  in  the  study  of  poli- 
tical law,  should  come  to  the  task  with  minds  pre- 
pared for  it;  well  stored  with  analogous  informa- 
tion, and  sobered  and  subdued  by  the  discipline  of 
severe  investigation.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  some 
views  of  government  which  is  apt  to  betray  the  stu- 
dent into  a  premature  belief  that  he  understands  it 
thoroughly ;  and  then,  measuring  the  value  of  his 
imagined  acquirements,  not  by  the  labor  th^t  they 
have  cost  him^  bqt  by  the  dignity  ai)d  importance 
of  the  subject,  he  becomes  inflated,  self-satisfied 
and  gnteachable ;  resting  in  undoubting  assurance 
on  the  accuracy  and  sufficiency  of  such  bare  out- 
line as  his  instructer  may  have  thought  proper  to 
place  before  him.  But  in  those  countries  where 
the  authority  of  government  rests  on  a  questiona- 
ble title,  they  who  are  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  youth,  may  naturally  wish  to  keep  them  from 
looking  into  it  too  narrowly.  Hence  it  may  be  a 
measure  of  policy  with  them,  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent, in  the  first  place,  to  the  study  of  political  laWj 
in  the  hope  of  making  on  his  raw  and  unpractised 
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mind,  such  an  impression,  as  may  secure  his  appro- 
bation of  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  Acui- 
ty of  investigating  legal  questions,  and  forming 
legal  opinions,  msiy  almost  be  regarded  as  an  ac- 
quired faculty ;  so  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
researches,  the  student  necessarily  acquiesces  in 
the  doctrines  which  are  pronounced  ex  cathedra  by 
his  teacher.  At  this  time  he  readily  receives 
opinions  on  trust ;  and  if  it  be  his  interest  to  cherish 
them,  or  if  he  is  never  called  on  in  after  life  to  re- 
examine them,  he  is  apt  to  carry  them  with  him  to 
the  grave.  This  is  perhaps  as  it  should  be  in  En- 
gland and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Having  no 
part  in  the  government,  it  may  be  well  enough  that 
he  should  learn  to  sit  down  contented  with  this  sort 
of  enlightened  ignorance. 

But  with  us  the  case  is  different  The  authority 
of  our  governments  is  derived  by  a  title  that  fears 
no  investigation.  We  feel  sure,  that,  the  better  it  is 
.understood,  the  more  it  will  be  approved.  It  rests 
too  on  a  charter  conferring  regulated  and  limited 
powers ;  and  the  well  being  of  the  country  requires 
that  the  limitations  and  regulations  be  strictly  ob 
served.  Now  every  man  among  us  has  his  "  place 
in  the  commonwealth."  It  is  on  the  one  hand, 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  aid  in  giving  full  effect 
to  all  legitimate  acts  of  government ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  bear  his  part  in  restraining  the  exercise 
of  all  powers  forbidden  or  not  granted.  Every 
man  therefore  owes  it  to  his  country  to  acquire  a 
certain  proficiency  in  constitutional  law,  so  as  to 
act  understandingly,  when  called  on  to  decide  be- 
tween an  alleged  violation  of  the  constitution,  and 
an  imputed  opposition  to  lawful  authority.  Such 
occasions  are  of  daily  occurrence.  Scarcely  a  day 
has  passed,  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, when  some  question  of  this  sort  has  not  been 
before  the  public.  Such  is  the  effect  of  that  im- 
patience of  restraint  natural  to  man.  So  prompt 
are  the  people  to  become  restive  under  la  ws  of  ques- 
tionable authority,  and  so  apt  are  rulers  to  strain  at 
the  curb  of  constitutional  limitations,  that  one  or 
the  other,  or  both  of  these  spectacles,  is  almost  al- 
ways before  us. 

"When  you  come  then,  young  gentlemen,  to  the 
study  of  political  and  constitutional  law,  you  will 
find  it  no  small  advantage  to  have  been  engaged 
for  some  months  before  in  studies  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. The  opinions  you  will  then  form  will  be 
properly  your  own.  I  may  not  be  so  successful  as 
I  might  wish,  in  impressing  you  with  those  I  en- 
tertain ;  but  I  shall  be  more  gratified  to  find  you 
prepared  to  "  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
you,"  whatever  that  faith  may  be,  than  to  hear  you 
rehearse,  by  rote,  any  political  catechism  that  I 
could  devise.  I  shall  accordingly  postpone  any  re- 
marks on  constitutional  and  political  law, until  your 
minds  have  been  exercised  and  hardened  by  the 
severe  training  they  will  undergo  in  the  study  of 
the  private  rights  of  individuals,  of  wrongs  done 


in  prejudice  of  such  rights,  and  of  the  remedies  for 
such  wrongs.  All  these  topics  are  embraced  in  the 
second  and  third  division  of  municipal  law,  that  I 
have  laid  before  you. 

To  these  belong  the  most  intricate  and  difficult 
questions  in  the  science  of  law.  In  introducing 
you  to  the  study  of  these,  let  me  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  one  from  whom  I  am  proud  to  quote, 
that,  "  I  cannot  flatter  you  with  the  assurance  that 
*  your  yoke  is  easy  and  your  burden  light'  I  will 
not  tell  you  that  your  path  leads  over  gentle  ascents 
and  through  flowery  meads,  where  every  new  ob- 
ject entices  us  forward,  and  stimulates  to  persever- 
ance. By  no  means !  The  task  you  have  underta- 
ken is  one  of  the  most  arduous ;  the  profession  you 
have  chosen  one  of  the  most  laborious ;  the  study 
you  are  about  to  pursue,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
that  can  be  conceived.  But  you  have  made  your 
election.  You  have  severed  yourselves  from  the 
common  herd  of  youth,  who  shrink  from  every 
thingthatdemands  exertion  and  perseverance.  You 
have  cho«en  between  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
and  the  honors  which  await  the  disciples  of  wis- 
dom. You  yield  to  others  to  keep  the  noiseless  te- 
nor of  their  way  in  inglorious  ease.  You  have 
elected  for  yourselves  the  path  that  philosophers 
and  moralists  represent  as  leading,  up  a  rugged  as- 
cent, to  the  temple  of  fame.  It  may  be  the  lot  of 
some  of  you  to  elevate  yourselves  by  talents  and 
unabating  zeal,  in  the  pursuit  you  have  selected. 
But  these  distinguished  honors  are  not  to  be  borne 
away  by  the  slothful  and  inert.  Nulla  palma  sine 
pitlvere.  He  who  would  win  the  laurel,  roust  en- 
counter the  sweat  and  toil  of  the  arena.  Nor  will 
it  suffice  that  he  occasionally  presses  on  to  the  goal. 
If  he  slackens  in  his  efforts  he  must  lose  ground. 
We  roll  a  Sysiphean  stone  to  an  exalted  eminence. 
He  who  gives  back  loses  what  his  strength  had 
gained ;  and  sinking  under  the  toil  his  own  indo- 
lence increases,  will  at  length  give  up  his  unsteady 
efforts  in  despair." — 1.  T.  C.  Introduction,  p.  vi. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  these  striking  remarks  but 
my  testimony  to  their  truth.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
study  that  tasks  the  powers  of  the  mind  more  se- 
verely than  that  of  law.  In  it,  as  in  the  study  of 
mathematics,  nothing  is  learned  at  all  that  is  not 
learned  perfectly  ;  and  a  careless  perusal  of  Eu- 
clid's elements  would  not  be  noore  unprofitable, 
than  that  of  a  treatise  on  the  laws  of  property.  Nor 
will  a  mere  effort  of  memory  be  of  more  avail  in 
the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Both  muai  be  re- 
membered by  being  understood ;  by  being  through 
the  exercise  of  intense  thought,  incorporated  as  it 
were  into  the  very  texture  of  the  mind.  To  this 
end  its  powers  must  be  fully  and  faithfully  exerted. 
As,  in  lifting  at  a  weight,  you  do  but  throw  away 
your  labor,  until  you  man  yourself  to  the  exertian 
of  the  full  measure  of  strength  necessary  to  raise 
it ;  so,  in  this  study,  you  may  assure  yourselves 
that  all  you  have  done  is  o^^^p^l^yoa  pa* 
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from  any  topic  without  thorougbly  understanding 
it  And  let  no  man  persuade  you  that  genius  can 
supply  the  place  of  this  exertion.  Genius  does  not 
so  manifest  itself.  The  secret  of  its  wonderful 
achieTeroents  is  in  the  energy  which  it  inspires. 
It  is  because  its  prompting  sting,  like  the  sharp 
goad  of  necessity,  urges  to  herculean  effort,  that  it 
is  seen  to  accomplish  herculean  tasks.  He  is  de- 
ceived who  fancies  himself  a  fevored  child  of  ge- 
nius, unless  he  finds  his  highest  enjoyment  in  in- 
teliectoa]  exercise.  He  should  go  to  the  toil  of 
thought  like  the  champion  to  the  lists,  seeking  in 
the  very  ceriojmnis  gaudia  the  rich  reward  of  all 
his  labors. 

There  may  be  something  startling,  I  fear,  in  this 
exhibition  of  the  difficulties  that  lie  before  you,  and 
it  is  proper  to  encourage  you  by  the  assurance  that 
by  strenuous  effort  they  may  be  certainly  over- 
come. Renoember  too  that  this  effort  will  be  pain- 
ful only  in  the  outset  The  mind,  like  the  body, 
soon  inures  itself  to  toil,  and  wears  off  the  soreness 
consequent  on  its  first  labors.  When  this  is  done, 
the  task  becomes  interesting  in  proportion  to  its 
difficulty,  and  subjects  which  are  understood  with- 
out effort,  and  which  do  not  excite  the  mind  to 
thoo^t,  seem  flat  and  insipid. 

But  leat  the  student  should  falter  and  give  back 
in  his  earlier  struggles,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher 
to  afford  him  such  aids  as  he  can.  This  is  mainly 
to  be  done  by  means  of  such  an  analysis  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  subject  as  may  prevent  confu- 
sion, and  consequent  perplexity  and  discourage- 
ment 

There  are  two  sorts  of  analysis,  each  proper  in 
its  place.  The  one  pkUoaophical,  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  subject  are  so  arranged,  as  to 
exhibit  in  distinct  groups  those  things  that  depend 
OQ  the  same  or  like  principles,  and  such  as  are 
marked  by  characteristic  points  of  resemblance ; 
giving  a  sort  of  honorary  precedence  to  the  most 
important  The  other  sort  of  analysis  may  be 
termed  logical  It  is  that  method  by  which  dif- 
ferent propositions  are  so  arranged,  as  that  no  one 
of  them  shall  ever  be  brought  under  considera 
tioQ,  until  all  others  which  may  be  necessary  to 
the  right  understanding  of  that  one,  have  be^n  es- 
tablished and  explained.  Of  this  last  description 
sire  £uclid*s  elements,  in  which  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  no  one  proposition  could  with  proprie- 
ty be  made  to  change  its  place ;  each  one  depend- 
ing for  its  demonstration,  directly  or  indirectly, 
upon  all  that  have  gone  before. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  may  be  cited  as  an 
example  of  philosophical  analysis.  He  has  indeed 
been  careful  to  avoid  perplexing  his  reader,  through 
the  want  of  a  strictly  logical  arrangement,  by  deal- 
ing chiefly  in  generalities,  and  never  descending  to 
such  particulars  as  might  be  unintelligible  for  want 
of  a  knowledge  of  matters  not  yet  treated  of.  This 
I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  his  work  has  been 


characterized  as  being  "  less  an  institute  of  law, 
than  a  methodical  guide  or  elementary  work  adap- 
ted to  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  study.  He 
treats  most  subjects  in  a  manner  too  general  and 
cursory  to  give  the  student  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  them.  After  having  pursued  his  beauti- 
ful arrangement,  he  is  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere 
for  farther  details.  A  Aer  having  learnt  the  advan- 
tage of  system,  he  is  almost  at  the  threshold  of  the 
science,  turned  back  without  a  guide,  to  grope 
among  the  mazy  volumes  of  our  crowded  libraries. 
This  cannot  be  right.  If  system  is  of  advantage 
at  all,  it  is  of  advantage  throughout  Were  it 
practicable,  it  would  be  better  for  the  student  to 
have  a  single  work,  which  embracing  the  whole 
subject,  should  properly  arrange  every  principle 
and  every  case  essential  to  be  known  preparatory 
to  his  stepping  on  the  arena.  Much,  very  much 
indeed,  would  still  be  led  to  be  explored  in  the 
course  of  his  professional  career,  independent  of  the 
apices  juris,  which  the  most  vigorous  and  persever- 
ing alone  can  hope  to  attain." — Tucker's  Commen- 
tary, Introduction,  p.  4. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  none  can  deny.  It 
might  be  thought  unbecoming  in  me  to  say  how 
much  the  writer  from  whom  I  quote  them  has  done 
to  supply  such  a  work  as  he  describes.  Yet  I  can- 
not suffer  any  feelingof  delicacy  to  restrain  me  from 
the  duty  of  recommending  that  work  to  your  at- 
tentive perusal.  I  shall  eagerly,  too,  avail  myself 
of  his  permission  to  make  frequent  use  of  it,  as  I 
know  of  no  book  which  so  well  supplies  the  ne- 
cessary details  to  parts  of  the  subject  of  which  Mr. 
Blackstone  has  given  only  loose  and  unprofitable 
sketches.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  doing  this 
he  has  so  strictly  bound  himself  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  that  writer.  That  arrangement,  as  I  have 
remarked,  imposed  on  Mr.  Blackstone  the  neces- 
sity of  being  occasionally  loose  and  superficial.  For 
want 'of  one  more  strictly  logical,  the  Virginia 
Commentator  oden  finds  it  impossible  to  go  into 
the  necessary  detail,  without  anticipating  matters 
which  properly  belong  to  subsequent  parts  of  his 
treatise ;  and  too  often,  where  this  is  impracticable, 
topics  and  terms  are  introduced,  the  explanation  of 
which  is,  perhaps,  deferred  to  the  next  volume. 

An  instance  will  illustrate  my  meaning: — Mr. 
Blackstone  classes  remedies  for  private  wrongs, 
thus :  ''first,  that  which  is  obtained  by  the  mere  act 
of  the  parties  themselves ;  secondly,  that  which  is 
effected  by  the  mere  act  and  operation  of  law; 
and  thirdly,  that  which  arises  from  suit  or  action 
in  courts."  Now,  it  probably  occurred  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  go  into  details  on  the  two  first  of 
these  three  heads,  without  presenting  ideas  which 
would  be  unintelligible  to  any  who  had  not  already  * 
studied  the  third.  In  striving  to  avoid  this,  he  has 
touched  so  lightly  upon  the  other  two,  that  his  re- 
marks on  the  important  subjects  of  distress  and  ac- 
cords, which  come  under  the  first  head,  leave  the 
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student  nearly  as  ignorant  as  they  found  bim.  For 
this  there  was  no  real  necessity,  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  two  first  heads  is  by  no  means  necessary,  or 
indeed  at  all  conducive  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  third.  Had  the  pride  of  philosophical  analy- 
sis, and  symmetry  of  arrangement,  been  sacrificed 
to  the  laws  of  logic  and  reason,  there  was  nothing 
to  forbid  the  introduction  of  treatises  on  these  im- 
portant topics,  as  copious  and  elaborate  as  those 
supplied  by  the  diligence  and  research  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Commentator.  The  manner  in  which  this 
has  been  done,  has  made  it  manifest  how  unfavora- 
ble the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Blackstone  sometimes 
is  to  amplification  and  minuteness.  The  essays  of 
the  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on  distresses 
and  accords,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Yet  no 
one  can  read  them  profitably  without  having  first 
studied  the  law  of  remedies  by  suit  or  action. 

Tliesa,  and  some  other  instances  of  the  same  sort, 
have  led  me  to  this  determination.  Wishing  to 
avail  myself  of  the  labors  of  the  Virginia  Commen- 
tator, without  losing  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Blackstone's 
analysis,  I  propose  to  preserve  the  latter,  but  to 
make  occasional  changes  in  his  arrangement,  sub- 
stituting one  more  logical,  though  perhaps  less 
philosophical.  This,  and  the  postponement  of  the 
study  of  political  law,  are  the  only  liberties  I  pro 
pose  to  take.  The  fourth  division,  which  relates 
to  crimes  and  punishments,  will  be  the  last  con 
sidered.  This  will  be  done  not  only  in  a  spirit  of 
conformity  to  Mr.  Blackstone's  plan,  but  also  be- 
cause one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  crimi- 
nal law  has  reference  to  an  offence  of  which  no  just 
idea  can  be  formed  without  a  previous  and  diligent 
study  of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  science  of  go- 
vernment. 

This  last  mentioned  subject,  young  gentlemen, 
I  should  perhaps  pass  over  but  lightly,  were  I  free 
to  do  so,  contenting  myself  with  a  passing  allusion 
to  its  connexion  with  the  study  of  the  law,  and  the 
encouragement  you  should  derive  from  the  hono- 
rable rewards  that  await  distinguished  merit  in 
our  profession.  But  this  is  not  a  mere  school  of 
professional  education,  and  it  is  made  my  duty,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  College,  to  lecture  especially  on 
the  constitution  of  this  state  and  of  the  UnitedStates. 
In  the  discharge  of  thia  duty  it  may  be  necessary 
to  present  views  more  important  to  the  statesman, 
than  to  the  mere  practitioner.  When  I  think  of 
the  difficulty  and  high  responsibility  attending  this 
part  of  my  task,  I  would  gladly  escape  from  it ;  t)ut 
considerations  of  its  importance  and  of  the  benefit 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  country  which  has  here- 
tofore resulted  from  its  faithful  execution,  come  in 
aid  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  determine  me  to  meet 
it  firmly  and  perform  it  zealously. 

The  mind  of  the  student  of  law  is  the  ground 
in  which  correct  constitutional  opinions  and  sound 
maxims  of  political  law  should  be  implanted.  The 
study  of  the  common  law  involves  the  study  of  all 


the  rights  which  belong  to  man  in  a  state  of  soctety. 
The  history  of  the  common  law  is  a  history  of  the 
occasional  invasions  of  these  rights,  of  the  strug- 
gles in  which  such  invasions  have  been  repelled, 
and  of  the  securities  provided  to  guard  against  their 
recurrence.  A  mind  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  writ  of  kabeoM 
corpvs,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  and  rightly  under- 
standing the  indestructible  character  of  the  right 
of  private  property,  will  hardly  fail  to  be  awake 
to  any  attack  which  may  be  aimed  at  liberty  from 
any  quarter.  Hence  liberty  finds  in  tlie  students 
of  the  law  a  sort  of  body  guard.  Their  professional 
apprenticeship  serves  as  a  civil  polytechnic  school, 
where  they  are  taught  the  use  of  weapons  to  be 
wielded  in  her  defence.  The  history  of  our  coun- 
try from  the  first  dawning  of  the  revolution  is  full 
of  proofs  and  examples  of  this.  The  clear  Tiew  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies  which  led  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  one  which  hardly  any 
but  lawyers  could  have  taken,  and  of  the  accuracy 
of  which  none  but  lawyers  could  have  been  sure. 
It  was  from  them  the  ball  of  the  revolution  received 
its  first  impulse,  and  under  their  guidance  it  was 
conducted  to  the  goal.  Some  few  others  were 
placed  forward  by  circumstances ;  but  they  soon 
fell  back,  or  found  their  proper  place  of  service  in 
the  field ;  leaving  the  great  cause  to  be  managed 
by  those  whose  studies  qualified  them  to  know  where 
to  insist,  and  where  to  concede ;  when  to  ward,  and 
when  to  strike.  The  state  papers  emanating  from 
the  first  congress  will,  accordingly,  be  found  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  the  ablest  productions  of  the 
kind  recorded  in  history;  displaying  an  ability, 
temper,  and  address,  which  prepares  the  reader  to 
be  told  that  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
body  were  lawyers. 

In  Mr.  Blackstone's  Introductory  lecture  are 
some  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
the  law  to  English  gentlemen,  strictly  applicable 
to  this  view  of  the  subject  *'  It  is,"  says  he,  *'  per- 
fectly amazing,  that  there  should  k)e  no  other  state 
of  life,  no  other  occupation,  art,  or  science,  in  which 
some  method  of  instruction  is  not  looked  upon  as 
necessary,  except  only  the  science  of  legislation, 
the  noblest  and  most  difficult  of  any.  Apprentice- 
ships are  held  necessary  to  almost  every  art,  com- 
mercial or  mechanical :  a  long  course  of  reading 
and  study  must  form  the  divine,  the  physician,  and 
the  practical  professor  of  the  laws :  but  every  man 
of  superior  fortune  thinks  himself  horn  a  legisla- 
tor. Yet  Tully  was  of  a  different  opinion :  '  it  is 
necessary,'  says  he, '  for  a  senator  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  constitution ;  and  this,'  he  de- 
clares, '  is  a  knowledge  of  the  most  extensive  na- 
ture ;  a  matter  of  science,  of  diligence,  of  reflec- 
tion ;  without  which  no  senator  can  possibly  be  fit 
for  his  office.'  " 

If  the  part  in  the  government  allotted  to  the 
people  of  England  renders  this  admonitioii  im* 
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portant  to  them,  how  much  more  important  must 
it  be  to  us,  who  are  in  theory  and  in  fact  our  oum 
rukn.  Not  only  is  every  office  accessible  to  each 
one  of  us;  but  each,  even  in  private  life,  as  soon 
as  be  puts  on  manhood,  assumes  a  "  place  in  the 
commonwealth/'    In  practice,  as  in  theory,  the 

SOVEREIGSTTT  OF  THE  STATE  is  in  US.    Bom  tO 

the  purple f  the  duties  of  that  high  destiny  attach 
upon  us  at  our  birth ;  and  unless  we  qualify  our- 
selves to  discharge  them,  we  must  cease  to  reproach 
the  ignorance  and  folly,  the  passion  and  presump- 
tion, which  so  oRen  disgrace  the  sovereigns  of  the 
old  world,  and  heap  wretchedness  and  ruin  on  their 
subjects.  The  same  causes  will  have  the  like  effects 
here  as  there.  Power  does  not  imply  wisdom  or 
justice^  whether  in  the  hands  of  the  few  or  the  many  : 
and  it  is  only  by  the  diligent  study  of  our  duties  in 
Ihis  important  station  that  we  can  qualify  ourselves 
so  to  administer  its  functions,  as  to  save  the  free 
institutions  inherited  from  our  fathers,  from  the 
same  reproach  which  the  testimony  of  history  fixes 
upon  all  other  governments. 

Not  only  is  this  true  in  reference  to  us  as  well 
u  to  the  kings  of  the  earth,  but  it  is  more  em- 
phatically true  of  us  than  of  them.     Whatever  be 
their  theory  of  sovereignty,  and  however  they  may 
prate  about  divine  right,  they  all  know,  and  ieel, 
that,  after  all,  they  are  but  kings  by  sufferance. 
They  may  talk  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and  claim 
(or  government  that  sort  of  omnipotence  which  is 
said  to  reside  in  the  British  parliament.  But,  afler 
ail,  they  know  and  feel,  that  there  is  much  they 
cannot  do,  because  there  is  much  they  dare  not 
da    The  course  of  events  now  passing  in  England 
a  full  of  proof  of  this.    We  have  just  seen  that 
sante  omnipotent  parliament,  new-modelling  itself 
to  suit  the  wishes  of  the  people.    This  act  indeed, 
was  itself  an  exertion  of  this  pretended  omnipo- 
tence, but  wisely  and  discreetly  exercised^  in  sur- 
rendering power.     It  was  certainly  done  with  a 
▼ery  bad  grace  ;  and  at  this  moment  we  see  that 
body  anxiously  watching  the  temper  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  adapting  its  measures,  not  to  the  views 
of  its  members,  not  even  to  the  views  of  the  con- 
stituent body,  but  to  the  real  or  supposed  interests 
of  the  great  un  represented  mass.  Such  is  the  check, 
which  in  spite  of  all  positive  institutions,  the  phy- 
sical force  of  numbers,  however  degraded,  and, 
professedly,  disregarded,  must  exercise  over  their 
rulers;  and  in  this  check,  they  find  a  motive  to 
justice,  forbearance,  and  circumspection,  which, 
in  a  measure,  restrains  the  abuse  of  power. 

But  may  not  we,  the  sovereign  citizens  of  these 
states,  abuse  power  too?  When  men  are  numer- 
ous and  '*  strong  enough  to  set  their  duties  at  de- 
fiance, do  they  cease  to  be  duties  any  longer?" 
Does  that  which  would  be  ui^'ust  as  the  act  of 
ninety -nine,  become  just,  as  being  the  act  of  an 
hundred?  Is  it  in  the  power  of  numbers  to  alter 
the  nature  of  things,  and  to  justify  oppression. 


though  it  should  fall  on  the  head  of  only  one  vic- 
tim? It  would  be  easy  to  point  to  instances  in 
which  we  all  believe  that  majorities  have  done 
great  wrong ;  and  that  under  such  wrongs  we  have 
suffered  and  are  still  suffering  we  all  know.  But 
where  is  the  check  on  such  abuse  of  power?  Con- 
stitutional authority  and  physical  force  are  both 
on  the  same  side,  and  if  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
those  who  wield  both  does  not  freely  afford  redress, 
there  arc  no  means  of  enforcing  it.  **  There  is  no 
sanction  to  any  contract  against  the  will  of  preva- 
lent power.'* 

The  justice  of  these  ideas  is  recognized  in  the 
forms  of  all  our  governments.  The  limitations  on 
the  powers  of  congress  and  the  state  legislatures, 
are  all  predicated  on  the  certain  truth  "  that  majo- 
rities may  find  or  imagine  an  interest  in  doing 
wrong."  Hence  there  are  many  things  which  can- 
not be  lawfully  done  by  a  bare  majority;  and 
many  more,  which  no  majority,  however  great,  is 
authorised  to  do.  Two-thirds  of  the  senate  inust 
concur  in  a  sentence  of  impeachment*  The  life 
and  property  of  an  individual  cannot  be  taken 
away  but  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his  triers ; 
and  all  the  branches  of  all  our  governments  col- 
lectively cannot  lawfully  enact  a  bill  of  attainder, 
or  an  ex  post  facto  statute. 

But  though  such  acts  are  forbidden  by  the  con- 
stitution, they  may  nevertheless  be  passed,  and 
judges  may  be  found  to  enforce  them,  if  those 
holding  legislative  and  judicial  offices  shall  be  so 
minded.  The  constituents,  too,  of  a  majority  of 
the  legislature  may  approve  and  demand  such  acts. 
W  here  then  is  the  security  that  such  things  will 
not  be  done?  Where  can  it  be  but  in  the  enlight- 
ened sense  of  justice  and  right  in  the  constituent 
body? 

1  am  not  sure  that  such  restraints  on  the  powers 
of  public  functionaries  are  not  even  more  necessary 
in  a  republican  government  than  in  any  other.  A 
king  can  scarcely  have  a  personal  interest  in  ruin- 
ing one  portion  of  his  dominions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest,  and  he  would  not  dare  to  ruin  the  whole, 
while  a  spark  of  intelligence  and  spirit  remained 
among  the  people.  But  in  a  republic,  whenever 
the  inclination  and  the  power  to  do  such  a  wrong 
concur,  the  very  nature  of  the  case  secures  the 
rulers  from  all  fear  of  personal  consequences.  The 
majority  is  with  them.  Their  own  constituents 
are  with  them.  To  these  is  their  first  duty ;  and 
shall  they  hesitate  to  do  that  which  is  to  benefit 
their  constituents,  out  of  tenderness  to  those  who 
are  not  their  constituents?  We  know  how  such 
questions  are  answered,  when  the  occasion  is  one 
where  a  fixed  mtyority  have  a  fixed  interest  in  the 
proposed  wrong.  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  legis- 
lative encroachment  so  much  disposes  men  to  ac- 
quiesce in  executive  usurpation  ?  Is  it  not  this, 
which,  when  the  barriers  of  constitutional  restraint 
are  seen  to  fidl,  drives  minorities,  as  by  a  sort  qf 
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fatal  instinct,  to  seek  shelter  under  the  arm  of  a 
common  master ,  from  the  all  pervading  tyranny  of 
majorities  exercising  the  power  of  universal  legis- 
lation? The  wrongs  of  America  were  the  act  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  goaded  on  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  was  they  who  claimed  a  right  to  legislate 
in  all  things  for  the  colonies.  It  was  they  who 
demanded  a  revenue  from  America ;  and  the  colo- 
nies, eagerly  looking  to  the  crown  for  protection, 
maintained  an  unshaken  loyalty,  until  the  king 
was  seen  to  take  part  with  their  oppressors.  The 
wrongs  of  Ireland  are  the  act  of  the  people  of 
England.  Ireland  is  the  rival  of  England  in  agri- 
culture, manufactures  and  commerce ;  and  every 
concession  to  the  former,  seems  to  the  multitude 
to  be  something  taken  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
latter.  But  the  representation  of  Ireland  in  parlia- 
ment is  to  that  of  England  as  one  to  five ;  and 
when  the  Irish  people  cry  to  parliament  for  re- 
dress, they  are  answered  as  all  appeals  from  mi- 
norities are  answered  by  the  representatives  of  ma- 
jorities. But  how  would  they  be  answered  if  the 
representative  and  constituent  bodies  were  both 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  sacred  character  and 
paramount  authority  and  importance  of  the  duties 
which  belong  to  the  high  function  of  sovereignty  ? 
We  justly  deny  and  deride  the  divine  right  of 
kings;  and  we  assert  and  maintain  the  divine 
right  of  the  people  to  self  government.  And  it  is 
a  divine  right.  It  is  a  corollary  from  the  right 
and  duty  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  our  being,  which 
accompany  each  one  of  us  into  the  world.  The 
right  and  the  duty  both  come  from  the  author  of 
that  being.  He  imposes  the  one  when  he  gives 
the  other,  and  thus  fixes  on  us  a  responsibility 
which  clings  to  us  through  life.  We  deceive  our- 
selves if  we  think  to  get  rid  of  any  portion  of  this 
responsibility  by  entering  into  piirtnership  with 
others,  each  one  of  whom  brings  into  the  concern 
the  same  rights,  the  same  duties,  and  the  same 
responsibilities ; — neither  more  nor  less  than  our- 
selves. We  do  but  multiply j  and  divide  again  by 
the  same  number.  Each  receives,  by  way  of  divi- 
dend, the  same  amount  of  right,  duty,  and  respon- 
sibility that  he  carried  into  the  common  stock.  Of 
80  high  a  nature  are  these,  and  so  vast  are  the  inte- 
rests with  which  they  are  connected,  that  it  has 
been  truly  said,  that,  whether  we  mount  the  hus- 
tings or  go  to  the  polls,  we  may  well  tremble  to 
give  or  to  receive  the  power  which  is  there  con- 
ferred. 

Gentlemen ;  if  these  ideas  be  just,  how  impor- 
tant is  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by  that  statute  of 
the  college  which  requires  me  to  lecture  on  consti- 
tutional law !  How  desirable  is  it  that  there  should 
be  every  where  schools,  in  which  the  youth  of  our 
country  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  correct 
opinions  and  just  sentiments  on  this  subject !  It 
was  Agesilaus,  I  think,  who  said  that  "the  busi- 
ness of  education  was  to  prepare  the  boy  for  the 


duties  of  the  man."  How  pre-eminently  impor- 
tant, then,  must  be  that  branch  of  education  which 
is  to  qualify  him  to  perform  this  highest  of  all  social 
duties,  and  to  bear  worthily  his  part  in  that  relation 
which  has  been  characterized  as  "  a  partnership 
in  all  science,  in  all  art,  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all 
perfection ;  a  partnership,  not  only  between  those 
who  are  living,  but  between  those  who  are  living, 
those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  yet  to  be 
born." 

These  striking  words,  which  are  from  the  pen 
of  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  call  to  mind  the 
high  testimony  which  he  has  borne  in  favor  of  the 
study  of  the  law,  as  a  school  of  political  rights. 
Afler  having  acted  an  important  part  in  procur- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  he  made  his  last 
effort  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  in 
March,  1775.  On  that  occasion,  laboring  to  dis- 
suade the  British  parliament  from  pushing  Ameri- 
ca to  extremities,  he  descanted  on  the  love  of  free- 
dom, which  he  pronounced  to  be  the  predominating 
feature  in  the  character  of  our  fathers.  The  preva- 
lence of  this  passion  he  ascribed  to  a  variety  of 
causes,  none  more  powerful  than  the  number  of 
lawyers,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  people  with  the 
principles  of  the  common  law.  His  ideas  I  will 
give  you  in  his  own  words,  for  it  is  only  in  his  own 
words  that  his  ideas  ever  can  be  fittingly  expressed. 

He  says,  "  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world 
is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  itself 
is  numerous  and  powerful ;  and  in  most  provinces 
it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  number  of  the  depu- 
ties sent  to  the  congress  were  lawyers.  But  all 
who  read,  and  most  do  read,  endeavor  to  obtain 
some  smattering  in  that  science.  •  •  •  •  • 
This  study  renders  men  acute,  inquisitive,  dexter- 
ous, prompt  in  attack,  ready  in  defence,  fltU  of  re- 
sources. In  other  countries,  the  people,  more  sim- 
ple, and  of  a  less  mercurial  cast,  judge  of  an  ill 
principle  in  government  only  by  an  actual  griev- 
ance ;  here  they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the 
pressure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  prin- 
ciple. TTiey  augur  misgovemment  at  a  distance, 
and  snuff  the  approach  of  tyranny  in  every  Uxinted 
breeze." 

Such,  young  gentlemen,  is  the  important  and 
useful  influence  which  the  study  of  our  profession 
enables  its  members  to  exert  But  if,  instead  of 
preparing  their  minds  by  this  study,  the  very  naca 
to  whom  the  people  look  up  for  light,  do  but  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  few  set  phrases  contrived  to 
flatter  and  cajole  them,  what  but  evil  can  come  of 
it? 

"  The  peoplfe  can  do  no  wrong."  Why !  this  if 
but  what  all  sovereigns  hear  from  their  flatteren. 
In  one  sense,  it  is  indeed  true  of  both,  for  there  is 
no  human  tribunal  before  which  either  king  or 
people  can  be  arraigned.  But  neither  can  mtk» 
right  and  wrong  change  places  and  natures. 

*'Voxpopuli,voxJ}ei."  "ItisthevoiceofGod." 
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So  said  the  Jews  of  the  impious  Herod.  But  the 
judgments  of  the  insulted  Deity  showed  how  mere 
a  worm  he  was;  and  his  judgments  are  not  limited 
to  kings,  nor  withheld  by  numbers.  We  may  pre- 
serve all  the  outward  forms  of  freedom,  the  checks 
and  balances  of  the  constitution  may  remain  to  all 
appearance  undisturbed,  and  yet  he  who  can  "  curse 
our  blessings''  may  give  us  over  to  all  the  evils  of 
despotism,  if  we  do  not  **  lay  to  heart"  the  high 
duties  of  that  freedom  wherewith  he  has  made  us 
free. 

I  am  sensible,  young  gentlemen,  that,  to  many, 
these  ideas  will  not  be  acceptable.  And  for  an  ob- 
vious reason.  '*  Men  like  well  enough,"  it  is  said, 
**  to  bear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme  dis- 
reh'sh  to  be  told  of  their  duties."  Yet  in  a  govern- 
ment of  equal  rights,  these  are  strictly  correlative. 
The  rights  of  each  individual  are  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  duties  which  others  owe  to  him,  and  of 
coarse,  of  those  he  owes  to  others.  This  is  so  ob- 
viously true,  that  it  needs  but  be  stated,  to  be  re- 
cognized at  once  as  a  man  recognizes  his  face  in 
the  glass.  But  he  "  goeth  his  way,  and  straight- 
way fergetteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was."  Let 
not  us  do  likewise. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  many  will  hear 
with  impatience  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
proper  discharge  of  duties,  which  are  too  often 
made  the  low  sport  of  a  holiday  revel.  None  can 
deny  the  truth  and  justice  of  Uie  remarks  already 
tpfAeA  from  Mr.  Blackstone ;  but  few,  I  fear,  are 
willing  to  bring-  them  home,  and  to  acknowledge 
the  necewity  of  such  severe  preparation  to  qualify 
themselves  to  exercise  the  franchises  of  a  citizen. 
I^tme  hope,  young  gentlemen,  that  you  will  view 
the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  go  to  your  task 
with  the  more  cheerfulness,  from  the  assurance 
that  yoQ  win  thus  be  qualified  to  derive  a  blessing 
to  yourselves  and  to  your  country,  from  the  dis- 
creet and  conscientious  exercise  of  a  privilege, 
which  others,  fix)m  a  want  of  correct  information 
and  just  sentiments,  so  often  pervert  to  the  injury 
of  both. 

Be/bre  I  conclude,  give  me  leave  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  a  subject  in  which  every  member  of 
the  &culty  has  an  equal  and  common  interest  If 
there  be  any  thing  by  which  the  University  of 
William  and  Mary  has  been  advantageously  dis- 
tinguished, it  is  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  cha- 
racter of  its  discipline.  It  has  been  the  study  of 
li»  professors  to  cultivate  at  the  same  time,  the 
mtellect,  the  principles,  and  the  deportment  of  the 
student,  laboring  with  equal  diligence  to  infuse 
the  spirit  of  the  scholar  and  the  spirit  of  the  gen- 
tleman. He  comes  to  us  as  a  gentleman.  As 
such  we  receive  and  treat  him,  and  resolutely  re- 
fuse to  know  him  in  any  other  character.  He  is 
not  harassed  with  petty  regulations ;  he  is  not  in- 
sulted and  annoyed  by  impertinent  surveillance. 
Spies  and  informers  have  no  countenance  among 
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us.  Wo  receive  no  accusation  but  from  the  con- 
science of  the  accused.  His  honor  is  the  only 
witness  to  which  we  appeal;  and  should  he  be 
even  capable  of  prevarication  or  falsehood,  we 
admit  no  proof  of  the  fact.  But  I  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  this  cautious  and  forbearing  spirit  of 
our  legislation,  you  have  not  only  proof  that  we 
have  no  disposition  to  harass  you  with  unreasona- 
ble requirements ;  but  a  pledge  that  such  regula- 
tions as  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  make,  toill 
be  enforced.  If  we  did  not  mean  to  execute  our 
laws,  it  might  do  little  harm  to  have  them  minute 
and  much  in  detail  on  paper.  It  is  because  we  do 
mean  to  enforce  them  that  jwe  are  cautious  to  re- 
quire nothing  which  may  not  be  exacted  without 
tyranny  or  oppression,  without  degrading  our- 
selves or  dishonoring  you. 

The  effect  of  this  system,  in  inspiring  a  high  and 
scrupulous  sense  of  honor,  and  a  scorn  of  all  dis- 
ingenuous artifice,  has  been  ascertained  by  long 
experience,  and  redounds  to  the  praise  of  its  au- 
thors. That  it  has  not  secured  a  regular  discharge 
of  all  academical  duties,  or  prevented  the  disorders 
which  characterize  the  wildness  of  youth,  is  known 
and  lamented.  But  we  believe  and  know,  that  he 
who  cannot  be  held  to  his  duty,  but  by  base  and 
slavish  motives,  can  never  do  honor  to  his  in- 
structers ;  while  we  are  equally  sure  that  such  a 
system  as  keeps  up  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
society  at  large,  is  most  conducive  to  high  ex- 
cellence. We  think  it  right,  therefore,  to  adapt 
our  discipline  to  those  from  whom  excellence  may 
be  expected,  rather  than  to  those  from  whom  medi- 
ocrity may  barely  be  hoped.  Such  a  system  is 
valuable  too,  as  forming  a  sort  of  middle  term  be- 
tween the  restraints  of  pupilage  and  the  perfect 
freedom  and  independence  of  manhood.  Experi- 
ence shows  that  there  is  a  time  of  life,  when  the 
new  bom  spirit  of  independence,  and  the  pruri- 
ence of  incipient  manhood  will  not  be  repressed. 
They  will  break  out  in  the  airs  or  in  the  graces 
of  manhood.  Between  these  we  have  to  choose. 
The  youth  of  eighteen  treated  as  a  boy,  exhibits 
the  former.  Treated  as  a  man,  he  lays  aside  these 
forever,  and  displays  the  latter.  This  system  is 
thus  believed  to  afford  the  best  security  against 
such  offences  as  stain  the  name  of  the  perpetra- 
tor. Of  such  our  records  bear  no  trace ;  nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  a  single  individual  of  all  who  have 
matriculated  here,  that  would  blush  to  meet  any  of 
his  old  associates  in  this  school  of  honor. 

May  we  not  hope  then,  young  gentlemen,  when 
so  much  is  trusted  to  your  magnanimity,  that  the 
dependence  will  not  fail  us  ?  May  we  not  hope, 
when  we  are  seen  anxious  to  make  our  relation, 
not  only  a  source  of  profit,  but  of  satisfaction  to 
you,  that  you  will  not  wantonly  make  it  a  source 
of  uneasiness  and  vexation  to  us?  I  persuade  my- 
self that  you,  at  least,  commence  your  studies  with 
such  dispositions  as  we  desire.  Af  thifJbe  so,  there 
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is  one  short  rule  by  which  you  may  surely  carry 
them  into  effect  ''  Give  diligent  attention  to  your 
studies"  This  is  the  best  security  against  all  u\i- 
pleasant  collision  with  your  teachers,  and  against 
that  weariness  of  spirit  which  seeks  relief  in  ex- 
cess or  mischief.  It  carries  with  it  the  present 
happiness,  which  arises  from  a  consciousness  of 
well  doing ;  it  supplies  that  knowledge  which  en- 
courages to  farther  researches,  and  renders  study 
a  pleasure;  it  establishes  habits  of  application,  the 
value  of  which  will  be  felt  in  all  the  future  business 
of  life;  and  lays  the  foundation  of  that  intellectual 
superiority  by  which  you  hope  to  prosper  in  the 
world,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ignoble 
multitude  who  live  but  to  die  and  be  forgotten. 
fFiUiamsburg,  October  27, 1834. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  MARCH  OF  WXSIU 

**  Tempera  MutoTUw.^* 

The  present  is  emphatically  the  age  of  useful  inven- 
tion and  scientific  discovery ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  good 
fortune  of  the  present  generation,  that  tlie  indefatigable 
labors  of  a  few  gigantic  minds  have  opened  to  it  new 
and  expanded  soufces  of  enjoyment,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  principles  which  have  bng  eluded  the  grasp  of 
philosophy,  and  by  their  practical  application  to  the 
most  ordinary  affairs  of  liife.  Men  ore  not  now  be- 
wildered by  the  imposing  mysteries  in  which  scientific 
truth  has  been  so  long  enveloped ;  nor  are  they  deterred 
from  a  bold  investigation  into  the  solidity  of  theories 
and  hypotheses,  by  the  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase  in 
which  the  votaries  of  learning  have  veiled  them.  They 
have  learned  properly  to  appreciate  the  fallacy  of  those 
abstruse  speculations  and  metaphysical  researches,  into 
which  80  many  thousands,  in  pursuit  of  some  vain  chi- 
mera, have  been  inextricably  involved — and  have  erect- 
ed th^  standard  of  utiUty  as  that  alone  by  which  all  the 
lucubrations  of  moonstruck  enthusiasts,  and  all  the  ex- 
periments of  visionary  projectors  are  to  be  rigidly 
scanned  and  tested.  The  practical  benefits  which  have 
resulted  from  the  rapid  march  of  mind,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  boats, 
and  in  the  innumerable  rail  roads,  canals,  and  other 
stupendous  improvements,  which  have  developed  the 
resources  of  tliis  extensive  country,  and  multiplied  the 
blessings  so  bounteously  bestowed  upon  it  by  provi- 
dence. But  in  the  first  glow  of  astonishment  and  ex- 
ultation which  these  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  men, 
numerous  beneficial  changes  of  minor  importance  have 
followed  the  march  of  intellect,  which  from  their  com- 
parative insignificance,  have  almost  escaped  observa- 
tion. 

Formerly,  the  professors  of  the  complex  sciences  of 
law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  were  regarded  as  exalted 
by  their  attainments,  to  an  immeasurable  height  of  su- 
periority over  the  mass  of  mankind,  because  they 
shrouded  the  truths  and  principles  of  science  from  the 
vulgar  eye,  by  a  veil  of  unintelligible  jargon  aad  gran- 
diloquent technicalities,  entirely  above  the  ordinary 
powers  of  comprehension.  Years  of  laborious  and 
incessant  toil  were  requisite  to  master  the  hidden  com- 
plexities of  those  venerated  and  "  time-honored"  pro- 


fessions; and  he,  who  with  martyr-like  resolution  and 
unwearied  perseverance,  devoted  his  time  and  talents 
to  their  attainment,  was  regarded  by  the  ^'migw  iffm- 
bUe^  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  admiration,  nearly 
approaching  to  the  idolatrous  reverence  of  a  Hindoo, 
for  the  fabled  virtues  of  his  bloody  Juggernaut.    But 
the  illusion  has  at  last  been  dispelled  by  the  refulgent 
light  of  truth,  and  those  illustrious  individuals,  the  Lu- 
thers  of  the  age,  who  have  stripped  these  hoary  errors 
of  the  veil  which  concealed  their  enormity,  may  with 
merited  exultation  and  triumph  exclaim,  "^oiw  «n<m» 
changi  toute  cela  /"    The  art  of  economising  time  has 
been  simplified,  and  subjected  to  the  grasp  of  the  most 
obtuse  intellect ;  so  that  a  science  which  formerly  re- 
quired years  of  intense  and  unremitted  study,  united 
with  long  experience  and  observation,  is  now  thorou^y 
understood  and  mastered  in  a  fortnight !    So  rapid  in- 
deed has  been  the  march  of  intellect,  sweeping  from  its 
path  obstacles  heretofore  deemed  insurmountable,  and 
scaling  the  most  impregnable  fortifications  of  philoso- 
phy, with  a  force  no  less  astonishing  than  irresistible, 
that  many  of  our  most  profound  adepts  in  the  "  glori- 
ous science"  of  the  law,  are  {mirabUe  dictu !)  at  once 
initiated  into  all  its  mysteries  by  a  shfigle  perusal  of 
"  Blackstone's  Commentaries"  and  the  **  Revised  Code!" 
instead  of  toiling  his  way  up  the  steep  ascent  of  fame 
by  consuming  the  midnight  oil,  by  expiring  the  dadc 
and  forbidding  chambers  of  the  temple  of  law,  drag- 
ging forth  truth  4rom  the  musty  volumes  of  antiquity, 
and  searching  the  origin  of  long  established  principles. 
Among  the  feudal  customs  of  our  Saxon  progenitors,  a 
man  may  now  become  *'  like  Mansfield  wise,  and  Old 
Forster  just,"  by  one  month's  attendance  at  the  bar  of 
a  county  court!    At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  he 
can  rivet  an  admiring  audience  in  fixed  attention,  by 
the  strains  of  Demosthenian  eloquence,  in  which  he  asks 
if  "  the  court  will  hear  a  motion  on  a  delivery  bond  ?" 
And  will  astound  some  illiterate  ignoramus,  by  the  con- 
sequential pomposity  with  which  he  prates  of  "  con- 
tingent remainders,"  "executory  devises,"  and  all  the 
labyrinthian  subtleties  of  nisi  prius!     No  one  will 
then  contest  his  right  to  perambulate  the  streets,  with 
all  the  ostentatious  dignity  of  a  man  "learned  in  the 
law,"  and  to  parade  before  the  eyes  of  the  admiring 
rabble,  his  colored  bag  of  most  formidable  dimensions, — 
albeit,  it  may  be  filled  with  cheese  and  crackers  to  stay 
his  stomach  in  the  intervals  of  business. 

But  the  inappreciable  benefits  which  the  "March  of 
Intellect"  has  showered  upon  mankind,  are  easily  dis- 
covered by  referring  to  the  stupendous  revolutions  it 
has  achieved,  not  only  in  the  science  of  law  but  in  di- 
vinity, medicine,  education,  manners,  and  morals.  Men 
do  not  now  venerate  the  ancient  fethers  of  the  church 
for  the  profound  erudition  and  wonderful  acquirements 
displayed  in  those  ponderous  tomes  which  now  and  then 
greet  the  eyes  of  the  bibliopole,  exciting  the  same  de- 
gree of  astonishment  as  the  appearance  of  a  comet  il- 
lumining the  immensity  of  space  with  its  brilliant  scin- 
tillations, or  some  lusus  naiurtt  like  the  Siamese  twin& 
Far  from  iL  Modern  philosophers  have  discovered  the 
inutility  and  absurdity  of  wading  through  the  volumi- 
nous discussions  of  controversial  theologists,  and  tracing 
the  origin  of  some  religious  dognm  or  doctrinal  schism, 
wliich  hus  for  ages  furnished  these  pugnacious  wise- 
acres with  food  for  inquiry  anchresearch.  j  Instead  of 
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wasting  the  time  neoesaarily  consumed  in  these  ridicu- 
(008  studies,  men  who  formerly  might  have  dragged 
out  their  lives  in  the  vulgar  vocation  of  a  tailor,  a 
bateheT)  or  a  hatter,  ^ring  forth  in  a  single  week  armed 
cap^i-pie  to  defend  their  religion  from  the  unhallowed 
asniilts  of  infidels,  and  amply  qualified  to  expound  the 
sacred  texts,  and  deal  out  damnation  with  the  indis- 
orirainate  prodigality  of  a  spendthrifl,  for  the  first  time 
coned  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his  extravagant 
propensiQes. 

FonneHy  too,  the  most  attentive  and  patient  obser- 
vation of  the  progressive  development  of  the  mental 
fiKulties  of  a  child  were  necessary  to  enable  a  parent 
to  adapt  his  education  to  the  sphere  of  life  in  which 
nature  had  destined  him  to  move.    Innumerable  obsta- 
det  wtrt  to  be  encountered  in  tutoring  his  mind  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  profession  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended ,*  and,  perfaaps)  after  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
intense  parental  anxiety,  the  young  stripling  blasted 
aO  the  hopes  of  his  kindred,  by  either  becoming  the 
hero  of  a  racefield  or  the  magnus  apoUo  of  a  grog  shop, 
or  distinguished  his  manhood  by  the  puerile  follies  of 
youth,  or  the  incurable  stupidity  of  an  idiot.    But  the 
•*Bifarch  of  Mind"  has  obviated  or  removed  all  these 
difficulties,  by  the  discovery  of  the  renowned  science  of 
phrenology.  A  parent,  in  this  blessed  age  of  intellectual 
ilhiminism,  may  by  an  examination  of  certain  craniologi- 
eal  protuberances,  ascertain  with  mathematical  exact- 
ness, whether  his  child  is  a  hero  or  a  coward,  a  philoso- 
pher or  a — fool ;  and  may  regulate  his  education  in 
cooforaiity  to  the  result.    The  safety  and  well  being  of 
society,  too^  is  thus  encompassed  with  additional  safe- 
gsards,  which  will  effectually  protect  it  from  those  evils 
which  have  heretofbre  been  only  partially  suppressed 
by  legtsIatioxL    If  any  ill  favored  monster  of  the  human 
species  happens  to  have  the  organ  of  destructiveness 
laigely  "  developed,"  (ui  verlnan  ett)  and  not  counter- 
acted by  any  antagonist  organ, — all  the  murders,  rapes 
and  thefts  which  he  is  morally  certain  to  perpetrate, — 
with  their  attendant  train  of  want,  calamity  and  ruin, 
ntty  beat  once  prevented  by  hanging  the  scoundrel  in 
teiTorem,  as  a  kind  of  scarecrow  to  all  evil  doers.  A  de- 
siderattim  in  political  economy  will  thus  be  also  at- 
taued.    The  accounts  of  those  ''caterpillars  of  the 
oommoowealth,"  clerks,  shcrifis,  lawyers,  et  id  omne 
fCBHf,  who  swarm  around  the  treasury  in  verification 
of  the  old  maxim  of  Plautus,  **ubi  md,  ibi  apes" — 
(Anglice— Where  there  is  money,  there  are  lawyers,) 
arc  balanced  without  the  payment  of  a  cent;  for  it  is 
obvious  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  all  the  tedious 
formalities  of  a  trial  at  law,  the  guilt  of  the  murderer 
being  already  ascertained  and  summarily  punished  by 
lias  preventive  justice,  and  the  commonwealth  of  course 
exempted  finom  the  expense  of  a  prosecution. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  enumerate  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  resulted  from  the  discovery  of 
this  science.  But  even  these  are  about  to  be  quadru- 
pfed  by  the  successful  experiments  recently  made  in 
the  immortal  and  euphoniously  titled  science  of  phreno- 
dontokigy,  by  which  a  man's  grinders  are  regarded  as 
the  unerring  indices  of  his  habits,  manners  and  pro- 
pcAoities;  €uk1  should  these  last  be  of  an  evil  nature, 
they  can  be  entirely  eradicated  by  the  extraction  of 
such  of  the  imdMscres  as  indicate  their  existence  There 
is  no  ncceasily  whatever  of  inculcating  self  denial,  re- 


gular habits,  fortitude  and  virtue,  to  correct  the  depra. 
vity  and  vice  of  any  Individ uaL  Only  knock  out  his 
teeth,  (or  as  that  method  is  somewhat  too  summary,) 
have  them  extracted  secundum  aitm  by  a  dentist,  and 
you  instantly  metamorphose  him  into  a  paragon  of 
moral  purity ! 

But  one  of  the  principal  benefits  of  the  "  March  of 
Mind,'*  is  the  salutary  reformation  effected  in  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind,  in  relation  to  numerous  important 
subjects.  All  those  low  and  grovelling  ideas  which 
once  tenanted  the  crania  of  our  honest  yeomanry  as  to 
the  education  of  their  children,  have  now  evaporated  into 
thin  air.  Instead  of  tying  their  sons  to  a  vulgar  plough, 
bronzing  their  visages  to  the  complexion  of  an  Indian, 
as  was  formerly  the  absurd  practice,  th^  are  now  trans- 
planted into  the  genial  hothouso  of  a  town  life,  where 
they  are  soon  installed  in  all  the  fashionable  parapher- 
nalia of  tights,  dickey,  and  safety  chain ;  and  astonish 
their  honest  old  dads  by  the  dexterity  with  which  they 
flourish  a  yardstick,  and  by  the  surprising  volubility 
with  which  they  can  chatter  nonsense,  a  la  mode  du  ban 
ton,  I  have  often  been  enraptured  with  the  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  "March  of  Mind,"  when  I  saw 
one  of  these  praiseworthy  youngsters,  with  his  crural 
appendages,  cased  in  a  pair  of  eelskin  inexpressibles, 
and  his  nasal  adjunct  inflamed  to  that  rubicund  com- 
plexion which  Shakspeare  has  immortalized  in  the  jo- 
vial Bardolph,  quiz  a  country  greenhorn,  and  cut,  in 
the  genuine  Brummel  style,  some  vulgar,  lowborn,  me- 
chanic acquaintance,  who  insolently  aspired  to  the  ho- 
nor of  a  nod !  The  improvement  too^  in  the  education 
of  our  young  ladies,  is  "  confirmation  strong  as  proof 
of  holy  writ,"  of  the  rapid  and  resistless  marcli  of  sci- 
ence and  intellecL  With  a  precocity  of  talent  which 
would  have  absolutely  dumbfoundered  a  beUe  of  the 
olden  time,  they  now  arrive  at  full  maturity  at  the  age 
of  thirteen ;  when 

**  My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  dealer," 

they  can  out-manoeuvre  the  most  consummate-  coquette 
of  fifty !  They  perfect  their  education  with  almost  the 
rapidity  of  light;  and  prattle  most  bewitchingly  in 
French  or  Italian,  before  their  pretty  mouths  have  been 
sullied  by  their  vulgar  vernacular.  The  odious  and  des- 
picable practice  of  knitting  stockings  and  baking  pics, 
fit  only  for  a  race  of  Goths  in  an  age  of  Vandalism,  has 
been  inscribed  with  ^^Iliumfmt,^  and  is  now  patronised 
only  by  the  rustic  cmmUe,  who  still  adhere  to  the  horrid 
custom  of  rising  at  the  dawn  of  day  and  attending  to 
household  business.  Their  proficiency  too,  in  the  sci- 
ence of  diacousticks,  or  the  doctrine  of  sounds,  is  truly 
amazing — and  the  whole  posse  eomitatus  of  foreign  fid- 
dlers, jugglers,  and  mountebanks  who  kindly  conde- 
scend to  instruct  them  in  music,  (as  they  facetiously 
term  it)  are  oflen  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  ease  with 
which  they  produce  every  variety  of  noise  on  a  piano, 
from  the  deafening  roar  of  a  northwester  to  the  objur- 
gatory grunt  of  a  Virginia  porker,  unceremoniously 
ousted  from  his  luxurious  ottoman  of  mud ! 

But,  as  Byron  says,  greater  "than  this,  than  these, 
than  all,"  are  the  wonderful  phenomena  which  have 
occurred  in  the  science  of  medicine.  The  physicians  of 
modern  times,  have  snatched  the  imperishable  laurels 
from  the  brows  of  Qalen  and  Hippocrates,  and  have 
compelled  Old  Ksculapius  himself,  to  "Iiido  hisdimi- 
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nished  head  !**  It  had  long  been  a  source  of  the  most 
poignant  regret  to  the  philanthropic  observer  of  the  ills 
and  afflictions  incident  to  human  nature,  that  the  be- 
nign system  of  medical  jurisprudence,  designed  origi- 
nally for  ihe  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  had  been 
so  dilatory  and  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  so  fatally 
iH  adapted  to  the  eradication  of  numerous  diseases  from 
ihe  human  frame,  as  to  effect  only  a  partial  accomplish- 
ment of  its  beneficent  purpose.  This  radical  disadvan- 
tage in  that  system  of  medical  science,  might  reasona- 
bly have  been  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  proper  firm- 
ness and  adventurous  temerity  in  its  practitioners ; — 
probably,  also,  it  might  have  resulted  from  their  lamen- 
table ignorance  of  the  structure  and  conformation  of  the 
liuman  frame.  This  system,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, had  met  with  numerous  advocates,  principally 
in  consequence  of  their  perfect  personal  indemnity  from 
the  frequently  fatal  result  of  their  ignorance  or  misman- 
agement ;  it  being  well  known  that  under  this  system 
a  practitioner  might,  if  he  so  chose,  administer  a  deadly 
poison  to  his  patient,  who  would  naturally  "shuffle  off 
this  mortal  coil,"  while  his  afflicted  relatives  would 
piously  attribute  his  decease  to  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence; and  the  physician,  composedly  pocketing  his 
fees,  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  himself  eulo- 
gised in  his  patient's  obituary,  as  a  man  of  "  science  and 
skilL"  It  is  obvious  that  under  thb  system  the  patient's 
life  was  but 

"A  vapour  eddying  in  the  whirl  of  chance," 
and  the  distressing  frequency  with  which  we  were  called 
on  to  attend  the  remains  of  a  fellow  being  to  tlie  gloomy 
prisons  of  the  dead,  imperatively  demanded  a  radical 
and  extensive  reform. 

But  fortunately  for  the  human  species,  the  "March 
of  Mind"  has  led  to  medical  discoveries  which  have 
chained  up  the  monster  Death  in  impotence,  and  ren- 
dered him  a  plaything  to  "the  faculty."  The  long 
and  pompous  pageants  of  M.  D's  diplomas,  &c  &c. 
have  ceased  to  overawe  the  eager  aspirant  for  medical 
celebrity)  and  he  now  steps  forward  in  the  path  of  fame 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  maxitmu  in  magniSf  greatest 
among  the  great!  Diseases  that  formerly  baffled  the 
utmost  skill  of  science,  and  preyed  upon  their  victims 
for  years,  are  now  thoroughly  extirpated  in  an  hour ! 
The  long  catalogue  of  noxious  medicines  with  which 
the  pharmacopia  was  crammed,  and  which  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  swell 

"  The  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes," 
which  the  shelves  of  a  rascally  apothecary  presented  to 
view,  are  now  discarded ;  eind  their  places  are  supplied 
by  medicines  so  simple  and  so  efficacious,  that  the  value 
of  life,  once  considered  so  inestimable,  has  actually  un- 
dergone a  considerable  diminution,  merely  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  enjoyed.  Jt  is  now  no 
longer  necessary  to  watch  the  various  diagnostics  of  an 
obdurate  disease  through  their  origin  and  development ; 
it  is  no  longer  important  that  the  unfortunate  patient 
should  be  bolstered  up  in  bed  for  months,  and  his  sto- 
mach annihilated  by  a  nauseous  diet  of  mush  and  water 
gruel.  This  was  but  the  quackery  of  the  rapacious 
cormorants,  who  grew  rich  upon  the  credulity  of  their 
dupes.  The  patient  may  be  on  his  feet  in  half  an  hour, 
by  the  salutary  operation  of  some  harmless  medicine, 
which  produces  no  other  evil  effect  than  a  remarkable 
elongation  of  the  visage,  and  divers  contortions  of  the 


abdominal  viscera !  Instead  of  first  ascertaining  to  what 
extent  the  body  of  the  patient  has  been  debilitated  by 
the  ravages  of  his  disorder,  it  is  only  requisite  to  refer 
to  a  mystical  talisman,  vulgarly  called  a  feelolmn,  which 
entirely  supersedes  the  necessity  of  thought  or  reflec- 
tion ;  and  whose  final  position,  after  performing  sundry 
gyrations  on  its  point,  informs  the  practitioner  with  un- 
erring certainty,  whether  his  patient  should  be  fmked^ 
itoeated,  or  bUHered !  The  result  is  certain.  The  most 
complicated  case  of  pulmonary  consumption  is  instantly 
and  thoroughly  cured  by  steam  ;  and  an  obstinate  (ever, 
produced  by  a  superabundance  of  bile  upon  the  stomach, 
is  effectually  extirpated  by  an  injection  of  ea^tnne  pep- 
per !  As  revolutions  never  retn^^rade,  these  important 
changes  in  medical  jurisprudence  will  only  terminate 
in  the  actual  resuscitation  of  a  dead  body,  by  an  exter- 
nal application  of  camphorated  salts!  a  "consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished,"  and  most  certain  to  be  e^ 
fected,  by  the  rejection  of  all  mineral  medicines,— which 
the  "  March  of  Mind"  has  demonstrated  to  be  hurtfhl, — 
and  the  substitution  in  their  stead  of  a  few  simple  vege- 
table remedies,  accurately  arranged,  classified,  and  niun- 
bered  I 

But  enough.  No  man  can  reflect  upon  these  things, 
without  applying,  as  I  do,  the  trite  quotation,  ^^temporm 
mulantwr,*^  &c  Although  it  has  been  used  for  the  ten 
thousandth  time,  by  the  whole  tribe  of  newspaper  scrib- 
blers and  juvenile  poetasters,  yet  it  has  never  been  more 
apropos.  Times  are  changed ;  and  "oh,  hoto  changed !" 
What  mind  does  not  expand  at  the  delightful  contem- 
plation of  these  grand  revolutions ;  and  who  does  not 
look  forward  with  eagerness  to  the  memorable  era  when 
all  the  vulgar  bourgeois  qualities  of  common  sense,  com- 
mon decency,  and  common  virtue,  will  fade  into  nothing- 
ness before  the  resistless  and  all  powerful  "March  of 
Mind  •"  V. 

Lynchburg,  Oct,  30,  1834. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Menenger. 
THB  TUXAOK  ON  FOURTH  JUIiT  ISa-^ 

A  TALE. 

Ergo  agite,  et  liBtum  cuncti  celebremua  honorem. — JlrgiL 
Riium  teneatifl  amici  i—Hormee. 

I  DO  not  know  that  the  celebration  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
in  a  country  village  has  ever  been  thought  worthy  of 
appearing  in  print ;  nor  do  I  know  that  a  tale,  founded 
on  such  a  celebration,  has  ever  been  written ;  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  fancy  of  any  of  our  geniuses  has 
ever  pictured  such  a  subject,  either  with  the  pen  or 
pencil.  Many  of  your  readers  will  perhaps  be  anuized 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  subject  for  a  tale ;  but  permit 
me  to  ask,  why  not  a  tale  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  well  as 
any  other?  Is  it  because  the  hearts  of -a  free  people, 
rejoicing  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  which  gare 
them  liberty,  throb  in  harmony,  and  therefore  can  aflford 
neither  novelty  nor  variety  ?  Granted.  But  are  there 
not  various  modes  of  manifesting,  more  or  less  apprt>- 
priately,  the  inward  emotions  of  our  hearts?  Are  not 
our  ideas  dissimilar  as  to  the  manner  of  exhibiting  our 
feelings,  according  to  our  various  means,  situations  and 
vocations  in  life — high  or  low — in  cities,  towns  and 
country  ?  Then  wherefore  not  ?  We  have  read  oC  tales 
of  wo,  and  tales  of  bliss,  and  tales  of  neither ;  and,  this 
being  the  case,  J  am  imboldened^tn  thb  undertakings 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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leaTing  to  the  better  judgment  of  the  reader  to  assign 
it  to  whichever  class  it  properly  belongs. 

At  the  foot  of  a  slope,  and  on  the  right  of  a  stream 
compressed  between  two  abrupt  and  craggy  hiUs,  co- 
Tered  with  oaks  and  pines,  stands  a  small  village,  re- 
markable only  for  the  rude  and  romantic  scenery  which 
nuToands  it.  Access  to  it  from  the  left  side  of  the 
stream  can  only  be  gained  by  a  rocky,  rugged  and  de- 
diTous  road,  the  greater  part  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  either  blasted  or  hewed  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill, 
aronod  which  it  winds  at  a  considerable  height  above 
the  water — and,  at  its  termination  is  a  neai  frame  bridge, 
which  when  crossed  admits  you  into  the  village.  This 
stream  bounds  a  conterminous  portion  of  two  counties 
bordering  upon  the  Potomac,  into  which  it  empties  itself 
at  about  five  miles  below  the  village,  where  the  influx 
and  reflux  of  the  tides  are  felL  Although  there  is  con- 
siderable depth  of  water  at  the  village  sufficient  to  float 
vessels  of  a  large  size,  yet  the  clayey  alluvion  brought 
down  by  the  stream,  and  reacted  upon  by  the  river  at 
their  junction,  becomes  a  deposite  which  forms  a  kind 
of  bar,  o>er  which  none  but  small  crafts  can  pass. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  from 
two  to  three  hundred,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
attached  to  a  cotton  factory  but  recently  erected,  and 
the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  of 
eoosideTation,  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the  coun- 
try and  merchant  mills,  established  many  years  since, 
from  which  the  village  has  its  origin  and  perhaps  its 
name. 

The  beating  of  a  drum,  and  the  sSirill  and  false  tones 
of  a  fife,  at  dawn  of  day,  betokened  to  the  villagers 
who  still  reposed  upon  their  pillows,  that  the  glorious 
birthday  of  indej>endence  was  likely  not  to  be  passed 
unobserved,  as  hitherto  it  had  been.    This  novel,  and, 
in  efiect,  startling  ushering  of  the  day,  soon  brought 
them  upon  their  feet,  and  ere  the  sun  had  peered  over 
the  eastern,  or  crested  the  brows  of  the  western,  mounts, 
the  streets^  such  as  they  are,  had  become  quite  enli- 
vened. Most  of  the  villagers  had  never  heard  the  sounds 
of  martial  music,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
had,  were  indebted  to  the  troops  that  had  passed  through 
the  village  during  the  late  war.    Those  who  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  the  sounds  of  a_drum  and  fife,  disclosed 
their  amazement  by  their  gazing  eyes  and  mouths 
agi^ie.    To  a  looker  on,  the  performers  could  not  but 
be  remarkable.     A  European,  tall,  erect,  lank,  and  al- 
ready tippled,  thumped  away  upon  a  drum,  the  vellum 
of  the  nether  end  of  which  was  rent, — followed  by  a 
/(out,  avrry  necked,  crtimped  backed  and  limping  Afri- 
can, asfifer — a  contrast  at  once  striking  and  ludicrous, 
hobbled  along,  most  earnestly  occupied  with  their  re- 
wtiBe,  heedless  of  the  gaze  of  the  wonderstruck  multi- 
tude— the  din  of  their  music  echoing  and  reverberating 
from  the  surrounding  hills.    The  drummer  had  been 
mxh  in  the  United  States  Marines,  and  had  but  recently 
quitted  the  service — and  though  not  sober,  his  perform- 
ance was  far  from  being  bad.    The  fifer  had  served  in 
that  capacity  during  the  revolutionary  war.    His  fin- 
ger, stiff  from  long  disuse  of  the  instrument,  which  he 
had  piesenred  with  religious  care  since  that  epoch,  did 
not  aUow  him  to  give  but  an  imperfect'  specimen  o£  his 
store  of  mart^ies  and  quicksteps  in  vogue  at  that  time, 
and  his  reoolLecUon  of  them  was  scarcely  better ;  the 


tunes  of  the  present  times  he  knew  nothing  about 
The  drum  used  upon  this  occasion  had  been  put  hers 
de  combat  during  the  late  war,  as  the  troops  passed 
through  the  village.  This,  together  with  the  hallowed 
fife  and  veteran  ^er,  in  connection  with  the  day,  did 
not  fail  to  give  rise  to  associations  eminently  calculated 
to  excite  enthusiasm. 

It  appears  that  the  celebration  of  the  day  had  origi- 
nated with,  and  was  suggested  by,  an  honest  son  and  fol- 
lower of  St  Crispin,  (who  had  lived  in  a  city  and  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Part  mi/tlotre,)  whose  am- 
bition to  command  a  corps  had  led  him  to  the  most  in- 
defatigable exertion  to  inspire  the  villagers  with  the 
spirit  of  amor  patrue,  and  success  having  crowned  his 
exertion,  application  had  been  made  for  commissions  as 
well  as  for  arms,  in  order  to  orgam'ze  themselves  in 
time  for  a  parade  on  the  approaching  festival.  In  this 
however  they  were  disappointed ;  for  they  had  obtained 
neither  when  the  day  arrived,  and  having  determined 
to  celebrate  it,  in  spite  of  their  disappointment  they 
would. 

This  resolution  soon  circulated  through  the  adjacent 
country  called  the  forest — its  inhabitantsybresfers,  who, 
anxious  to  witness  the  parade — "  the  spree,"  as  they 
termed  it,  came  flocking  into  -the  village  on  foot  and 
horseback,  singly  and  doubly,  et  cetera,  by  every  by- 
road and  pathway  which  led  to  and  terminated  there. 
By  meridian  the  gathering  was  so  great  that  the  oldest 
inhabitants  declared  that  such  an  influx  was  not  within 
their  recollection.  As  regards  the  character  of  the^ 
resterSf  men  and  women,  they  are  an  honest,  hardy,  in- 
dustrious and  independent  people,  and  on  Sundays, 
high-days  and  holydays,  cut  a  very  respectable  figure  in 
the  way  of  apparel  and  ornaments — and  for  this  occa- 
sion particularly,  no  pains  had  been  spared  to  make  an 
edaL 

In  consequence  of  the  disappointment  alluded  to, 
every  firearm  that  could  be  found  was  put  under  re- 
quisition, and  the  entire  forenoon  was  consumed  in  col- 
lecting and  preparing  them  for  use,  during  which  the 
music  to  arms  continued  without  intermission.  It  was 
in  this  interval  that  the  buzzing  of  an  expected  oratiofi 
was  heard,  which  swelled  into  a  report,  and  heightened 
not  a  little  the  pre-existing  enthusiasm. 

Discharges  of  guns  repeated  at  irregular  intervals  on 
the  skirts  of  the  village,  was  an  indication  that  the  pa- 
rade was  about  to  commence,  and  at  a  little  afler  twelve 
o'clock  the  soldiery  made  their  appearance.  They  wore 
no  uniform,  but  were  clad  in  their  best  "  Sunday  go  to 
meetings  ;'*  and  in  the  ranks  were  many  of  the  forest- 
ers who  had  joined  them — 

"  The  rustic  honors  of  the  scythe  and  share'* 

being  given  up  for  the  time,  for  the  warlike  implements 
then  to  be  used. 

Their  arms  were  of  divers  descriptions;  double  bar- 
relled guns,  deer  guns,  ducking  guns,  and  a  blunderbuss, 
with  powderflasks  and  horns  swung  round  their  shoul- 
ders,— and,  volunteers  in  number  exceedmgarms,  poles 
were  substituted.  A  cutlass  distinguished  the  captain ;  a 
horsewhip  the  lieutenant ;  a  cane  the  second  lieutenant 
These  three,  together  with  the  soldierly  appearance  of 
some,  the  rigidity  of  others,  the  apparent  nonchdance 
of  a  few,  and  the  deformity  of  several,  presented  a  tout 
ensemble  the  most  grotesque  and  diverting. 
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In  the  midBt  of  this  band  was  a  small  man,  the  stiff- 
ness of  whose  carriage  and  the  peculiarity  of  whose  coun- 
tenance attracted  the  attention  of  the  crowd.  His  eyes 
were  small — appeared  to  be  black  and  twinkling,  and 
were  set  into  the  deep  recesses  of  sockets  which  pro- 
jected considerably,  and  surmounted  by  dark  shaggy 
brows ;  his  face  was  contracted — his  features  small — 
and  his  forehead,  though  retreating,  was  not  sufficient- 
ly so  to  denote  the  entire  absence  of  the  reflective  fa- 
culty, according  to  phrenology.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a 
scroll,  and  the  dignity  which  his  stiffness  was  meant  to 
affect,  was  reasonably  enough  imputed  to  the  import- 
ance which  he  attached  to  the  part  he  was  to  act.  The 
scroll  was  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was 
to  be  read  by  him;  and  from  the  peculiarly  reverential 
manner  with  which  it  was  held  in  his  hand,  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  was  an  instrument  coeval  witli  the  birth 
of,  and  coexisting  with,  a  free  and  powerful  nation,  and 
demanded  deference  even  from  the  very  touch  of  his 
hand.  This  man  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  talent, 
for  he  had  succeeded  in  earning  for  himself  among  the 
villagers  a  reputation  of  high  literary  acquirements ; 
and  on  hearing  the  report  of  an  expected  oration,  (sus- 
picion fixed  on  him  the  origin  of  it,)  had  sponUineously 
proposed  tOMirerify  it.  Of  course  the  proposition  was 
well  received,  and  dissipated  at  once  any  uncertainty. 
The  spot  at  which  it  should  be  delivered  was  soon  de- 
cided upon  and  designated — well  known — and  but  a 
short  distance  out  of  the  village.  Thither  the  multi- 
tude repaired  in  advance  of  the  military,  who  Were  not 
to  arrive  there  until  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
their  reception  had  been  made.  This  duty  devolved 
upon  a  seff-constituted  committee  of  arrangement,  who 
discharged  it  with  all  the  zeal  eind  ability  which  the 
briefness  of  the  notice  would  allow. 

The  locality  was  well  chosen,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  designed  by  nature  for  the  scene  for  which  it  was 
now  appropriated.  From  the  village  and  around  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  winds  a  path  that  leads  by  an  easy  as- 
cent to  the  summit  of  another  hill,  capped  by  a  grove 
or  cluster  of  huge  pines  and  oaks,  which  overshadow  a 
mirfiure  clear  of  undergrowth  antl  interspersed  with 
rocky  prominences.  These  prominences,  though  rough, 
Answered  admirably  well  the  purpose  of  seats  for  the 
auditory,  and  one  of  them  being  flat  and  overswelling 
the  rest,  was  pitched  upon  as  a  rostrum  from  which  the 
orator  should  hold  forth.  On  one  side  of  it,  which 
might  be  called  the  rear,  was  planted  a  stafl^  to  which 
was  tacked  an  old  bunting  American  ensign  or  flag, 
pierced  with  holes,  received  at  the  battle  of  Plattsburg. 
At  the  end  of  the  staff  hung  a  red  woollen  cap,  the 
symbol  of  liberty — ^its  color  emblematic  of  the  ardor  of 
its  spirit,  as  explained  by  the  committee.  At  the  foot 
of  the  staff  stood  a  cask  of  **old  com,''*  for  the  refresh- 
ment and  entertainment  of  the  corps  mtlttoire,  in  honor  of 
the  day  and  orator. 

The  village  and  country  belles  and  beaux,  attired  in 
their  gayest  possible  manner,  by  way  of  regard,  were 
suffered  to  have  precedence  in  the  selection  of  places, 
and  the  former  had  possessed  themselves  of  those  crags 
which  might  best  suit  them  to  the  convenient  hearing 
of  the  oration.  The  assembled  people  were  now  im- 
patiently awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  orator  and  escort, 
when  they  were  at  length  descried  wending  their  way 
up  hill,  at  the  tune  of  MMrook,  sent  forth  to  the  air 


from  the  fife  in  fragments — and  having  arrived,  the  ora- 
tor was  conducted  in  form  to  the  rostrum  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  he  mounted  with  unfaltering  steps. 

The  bustle 'and  buzz  incident  to  the  choosing  of  eon- 
venient  places  amid  the  rugged  area  having  subsided^ 
the  coup  fPail  presented  was  well  worthy  the  pencil 
and  genius  of  a  Hogarth ;  the  pen  can  convey  but  a 
faint  idea.  The  gay  females,  elevated  upon  the  aspe- 
rated crags,  overtopping  every  other  object,  seemed  to 
shed  lustre  and  life  upon  every  thing  around.  Their 
attendants  or  beaux,  resting  in  various  postures  at  their 
feet,  or  lolling  against  a  tree  hard  by,  proved  that  the 
village  and  sylvan  belles  command  the  devoUons  of  the 
rude  sex  no  less  than  those  of  courts  and  cities.  The 
boys  were  perched  upon  every  oaken  bough  that  over- 
hung the  spot  tliat  could  bear  their  weight,  and  the  mi- 
litary and  the  rest  were  strewed  about  Uiickly  and  pro- 
miscuously on  the  ground — sitting,  squatting,  kneel- 
ing; in  fine,  in  every  position  indescribable  which  the 
human  frame  is  susceptible  of  when  adapting  itself  to 
some  particular  locality  for  its  comfort. 

The  speaker  being  about  to  commence,  many  who 
had  kept  on  their  hats  or  caps  were  bid  to  uncover ;  the 
greater  number  of  whom  did  so  cheerfully ;  a  few  reluc- 
tantly ;  and  several,  more  independent  and  less  tracta- 
ble, kept  on  theirs.  To  have  insisted  upon  this  point 
of  decorum  might  have  been  attended  with  consequences 
to  mar  the  rejoicing — so  the  point  was  very  wisely 
given  up.  Silence  obtained,  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
rustling  of  the  leaves,  through  which  the  breeze  that 
prevailed  passed  eind  refreshed  all  below.  The  orator 
bowed  and  addressed  his  attentive  auditory.  His  voice 
was  clear  and  audible,  and  his  words  were  carefully 
noted  by  a  chirographer,  and  are  here  inserted. 

"Citizens  of  the  village  and  farmers  of  the  foiiesl! — 
I  will  not  offer  any  excuse  for  the  peramble  that  I  will 
speak  subsequent  to  the  reading  of  this  glorums  doca- 
ment  (holding  up  the  scroll)  c^  our  ancestors.  The 
honor  with  which  you  have  extinguished  me  this  day, 
by  making  me  the  reader  on  it,  is  duly  depreciated. 

"  When  you  have  beared  the  sentiments  contained 
upon  it,  you  will  find  your  hearts  in  trepidation  at  the 
conjointure  at  which  your  forefathers  dared  to  put  their 
fists  to  iu 

"  While  they  was  employed  in  this  business,  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  called  tho /rater  patoTy  because  he 
had  a  brotherly  and  fisitherly  love  for  his  countrymen, 
was  commanding  an  army  made  up  of  such  soldiers  as 
you  are.  (Cheers.)  It  was  with  the  like  of  yoa — such 
powerful  men  as  you — ^with  such  cowrageous  souls  as 
yours,  that  John.  Bull  was  fighting  with,  running  before 
and  falling  dead,  ^reat  cheering.)  The  great  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  John  Adams  was  driving  the  quill  in 
peace  and  comfort  in  Philadelphy,  about  this  grand 
production,  (stretching  forth  and  unfolding  the  scroll,) 
because  they  knowed,and  all  that  was  there  with  them 
knowed  too,  that  such  soldiers  as  you,  fighting  for  h'ber- 
ty,  barefoot,  bareback  and  half  starved,  just  as  yoa  are 
now  when  you  are  all  at  home  hard  at  work,  was 
unresistible  and  unvincible.  (The  deafeningand  reite- 
rated cheers  interrupted  the  speaker  for  a  short  time.) 

"  Without  you,  what  would  have  become  to  them, 
emd  this  now  free,  brave  and  happy  nation  ?  Shall  I 
tell  you?  Why  they  shouM  have  all  been  hanged  or 

shot,  and  this  nation  would  have  been  made  up  of 
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stares.  They  wocked  with  their  heads,  and  you  with 
your  arms}  to  use  a  learned  expresaion,  they  f^ysi- 
cally  and  you  bodily :  and  if  it  had  not  a  been  for  your 
anas  and  bodies,  they  could  never — they  would  never 
bare  dared  to  do  nothing  with  their  heads.  You  waa 
the  strong  ramparts  behind  which  they  retrenched  them- 
selres  to  save  their  necks.  (Cheers.) 

"Your  beloved  Wasliington  could  work  with  ither 
bis  baod  or  his  arm,  but  he  showed  his  wisdom  by 
choosing  to  work  with  his  arm — that  is,  by  flourishing 
the  sword  instead  of  driving  the  pen — by  putting  him- 
•clf  at  your  head  in  battle — facing  the  cannons  of  the 
enemy,  and  leading  you  to  victory  or  death !  (Tremen- 
doos  cheering.)  To  make  this  plainer  still  to  your  un- 
derstandings, which  is  very  good, — suppose  a  man  was 
to  abuse  you  and  call  you  hard  names?  Why,  you 
would  up  fist  and  knock  him  down  at  once,  if  you 
coold,  in  course;  and  if  you  did  you  would  be  safe 
enough,  and  the  matter  would  end.  This  was  Wash- 
ington's maxim,  and  he  acted  up  to  iL  Now-a-days, 
amongst  them  who  drives  the  quill,  when  one  abuse 
aooOi^,  they  go  to  writing,  and  when  they  have  lost  a 
heap  of  lime  to  prove  one  another  in  the  wrong — ^mind 
you,  because  they  don't  want  to  come  up  to  the  stick- 
ing point,  they  are  at  last  obliged  to  end  the  difference 
by  shooting  at  one  another,  or  one  murdering  the  other. 
Now  what  does  it  all  amount  to  in  the  end  ?  All  their 
writmg  did  no  good,  and  they  might  as  well  have  fight 
it  out "  ri^t  off  the  reel"  at  first— not  with  pistols  and 
the  hke  of  that,  but  the  arms  that  (Jod  gave  them— 
their  fists,  (clenching  his  fist)  In  times  of  war  men 
fight  with  firearms  and  the  like,  because  they  can't 
come  in  contact  man  to  man.  (Cheers.) 

"  It  was  your  worthy  fathers  and  the  like  on  'em,  who 
atdueved  the  freedom  of  your  beloved  country.  Tom 
Jefferson  and  Jack  Adams  wrote  down  what  they 
fought  about,  that  you  might  have  it  in  black  and 
white— that  you  might  never  forget  what  your  forefe- 
diers  fought  for,  and  that  you  might  stimulate  their  ac- 
tional This  is  all  that  writing  is  fit  or  good  for.  Many 
of  you  don't  know  A  from  a  bull's  foot,  but  whicli 
aowngstyou  could'nt  take  up  a  gun  and  shoot  the 
crows  that  would  come  to  your  cornfields  to  destroy 
your  crops.  The  British  came  here  like  crows  to  de- 
stroy what  was  yours,  and  you  shot  them  down  like 
crows  and  drove  away  the  rest.-    (Cheers.) 

"My  brave  friends!  your  present  conditions  is  a 
proof  of  your  being  the  ascendants  of  those  naked  and 
half  starved  warriors.  You  have  turned  out  this  day 
to  prove  to  the  work!  that  you  can  depreciate  the  year- 
ly anniversary  of  this  fourth  of  July.  You  are  now 
enjoying  the  blessings  which  they  got  for  you  by  their 
lives,  and  at  the  peril  of  them  who  has  outlived  the  re- 
voluticoi.  You  are  now  resting  at  ease,  and  listening 
to  me,  (for  which  I  am  complimented,)  but  they  never 
rested  at  all — they  was  always  on  the  go ;  they  went 
through  thick  and  thin — sunshine  and  rain — dust  eind 
mud — snow  and  ice— ^«  and  stoord — death  and  de- 
STavcTiQK,  (tremendous  cheering,)  and  made  less  of  it 
than  yxn  do  now,  for  I  can  see  that  some  of  you  is  get- 
ting mighty  restless.  (A  shriek  from  a  female  at  this 
instant  s|H-ead  consternation  in  the  assembly,  which 
turned  into  a  simultaneous  burst  ot  laughter  as  soon  as 
it  was  diaoovered  she  had  fallen  from  a  crag,  being  una- 
ble to  endure  any  longer  the  pain  caused  by  its  asperity.) 


"I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer  in  distraint;  but  1 
cannot  finish  without  saying  a  few  words  to  the  lovely 
gathering  of  our  fair  countrywomen,  which  has  com- 
plemented me  this  day  with  their  smiles. 

"  Your  sex  too,  gentle  hearers!  had  a  helping  hand 
in  this  glorious  revolution.  Your  foremothers  was  in- 
dustriously employed  at  home  for  your  forefathers, 
while  they  was  fighting  for  their  country,  their  wives 
and  their  ofistrings.  With  such  lovely  being  as  I  see 
now  gathered  around  me,  this  happy  country  need  never 
fear  of  being  in  want  of  warriors.  (Cheers.)  Sweet 
lasses!  may  heaven  send  down  upon  you  such  partners 
as  will  make  my  prophecy  come  to  pass." 

The  peal  of  applause  whicli  ensued  and  continued 
for  some  minutes,  rung  through  the  woods  and  welkin, 
and  resounded  from  hill  to  hill,  until  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance, after  which  the  orator  proceeded  to  the  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  When  he  had 
read  that  part  in  these  words — "  To  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  'from  the  coruent  of  the  governed.  That 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive 
of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  oiler  or 
aboliih  it,  and  to  institute  new  governments,"*  &c  in 
which  his  feelings  were  deeply  enlisted,  he  concluded 
the  clause  by  giving  vent  to  them  in  the  following  fer- 
vid comments :  "  Behold  Americans  !'*  cried  he,  **  behold 
the  whole  of  your  rights  explained.  Do  you  not  see  the 
figure  which  evert  one  of  you  cuts  ? !  Out  of  you  the 
power  comes,  and  nothing  can  be  done  without  you. 
Don't  this  prove  what  I  said  in  my  extompere  address, 
*that  their  heads  cannot  work  without  youV^^  (Here  a 
voice  was  heard  to  cry,  "  By  jingo,  Jack,  clap  on  your 
hat;  ding  it,  do  as  I  do !") 

The  reading  ended,  the  assemblage  broke  up  and 
dispersed,  leaving  the  military  to  honor  the  day  and 
orator  in  the  manner  already  intimated,  during  which 
many  national  and  sentimental  toasts  were  drunk; 
after  which  they  returned  into  the  village  in  the  milita- 
ry order  they  had  lefl  it  for  the  purpose  of  parading. 

Various  evolutions  were  performed ;  among  them  occa- 
sionally a  left  wheeling  for  a  right — a  countermarch  for 
a  right  or  left  face — keeping  time  with  right  or  left  foot 
indifierently.  They  carried  arms  either  upon  the  right 
or  left — trailing,  supporting,  sloping,  advancing— just 
as  it  suited  their  own  whim  ;  in  other  words,  wiU,  In 
vain  did  their  commander  command,  threaten  or  en- 
treat. A  volunteer,  bolder  than  the  rest,  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  the  captain,  "  If  he  had  forgot  what  they  had 
heard  from  the  Declaration?"  and  hinting  at  his  being 
commander  so  long  as  they  willed  it.  They  felt  that 
they  were  the  sovereign  people  and  only  citizen  sol- 
diers. 

At  the  order  "  halt !"  they  came  to  a  stand,  and  were 
drawn  out  in  a  line,  facing  the  stream,  for  the  purpose 
of  firing  their /eu  de  joie — an  apt  simile,  by  the  way,  of 
the  state  of  their  minds  after  the  closing  scene  of  the 
hill.  The  orders  for  execution  were  simply,  "prime 
and  load — ready — fire!"  which  was  executed  with  tole- 
rable precision.  Three  rounds  being  fired,  they  were 
ordered  to  "  right  face !"  in  order  to  file  off  and  resume 
their  march ;  but  few  only  obeying  the  order,  some  con- 
fusion took  place  in  the  ranks.    *^  Right  faoeP*  again 


*  In  th«  exu-act  ih«  words  aro  in  italics  and  tmall  capitals  on 
which  much  SUMS  was  gi?en  by  the  readar 
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vociferated  the  captain,  whose  impatience  for  shaking 
off  his  brief  authority  was  very  apparent.  Still  the 
contumaceous  kept  their  position,  declaring  that  they 
would  not  "  budge^^  until  they  had  received  the  word  to 
fire  a  fourth  round,  for  which  they  had  already  loaded. 
A  dispute  arose  between  the  officers  and  men — the  for- 
mer asserting  and  endeavoring  to  enforce  their  authori- 
ty— the  latter  denying  and  obstinately  determined  not 
to  move  until  they  had  received  the  word  to  discharge 
their  pieces,  considering  the  reservation  of  their  fire 
until  the  order  be  given  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
subordination.  The  captain  finally  yielded,  and  crying 
out,  "make  ready — fire!**  the  fourth  round  went  off, 
and  the  men  filed  off  without  further  hesitation  ;  some 
at  a  common  time — some  at  a  quickstep — some  skip- 
ping, and  one  hopping;  the  captain  brandishing  his 
cutlass  over  the  drummer'a  pate  for  not  "  treading  in  a 
straight  line^ — the  Jifer  blowing  off  fractions  of  marches 
and  quicksteps,  and  the  lieutenants  endeavoring  to 
keep  order  in  the  ranks.  In  this  style  they  once  more 
marched  out  of  the  village,  to  partake  for  the  last  time 
of  the  refreshment  at  the  hill,  and  crown  the  celebration. 
The  sun  was  just  reclining  upon  the  western  mount 
when  they  made  their  third  and  final  entry  into  the  vil- 
lage, in  a  march,  technically  known  as  the  "rout 
march,'*  thereby  showing  that  the  effect  of  the  "  old 
corn**  was  predominating. 

The  omission  of  testifying  their  respect  in  a  military 
manner  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  village  during 
their  first  parade,  had  occurred  to  them  at  the  hill,  and 
concluding  that  it  had  better  be  done  late  than  never, 
they  had  returned  to  the  village,  contrary  to  their  in- 
tention when  they  had  left  it,  in  the  manner  described, 
and  drawing  up  in  front  of  the  dwelling  of  that  excel- 
lent man,  they  conunenced  and  kept  up  a  tremendous 
firing,  shouting  and  huzzaing  until  nightfall,  when  all 
who  were  able  dismissed  themselves,  (their  officers 
having  abandoned  them,)  leaving  many  on  the  ground 
as  it  were  dead — pro  tempore. 

Thus  terminated  the  village  celebration  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  out  of  which  a  great  and  virtuous 
nation  was  ushered  into  being.  However  much  our 
mirth  may  have  been  excited  by  the  description  given, 
yet  none  will  deny  that  the  feeling  which  actuated  them 
in  their  celebration,  was  the  identical  feeling  that  dic- 
tates the  observance  of  the  same  day  throughout  the 
cities  of  the  union — with  this  difference  only,  that  tkis 
savours  of  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  wealth, 
pride  and  refinement,  while  that  is  perfectly  in  charac- 
ter with  nature, — true,  simple  and  unsophisticated.  I 
will  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  Boileau. 

**  La  simplicity  plait  sans  £tude  et  sans  art 
Tout  charme  en  un  enfant  dont  la  langue  sans  fald, 
A  peine  du  filet  encor  d^barross^e, 
Bait  d*un  air  innocent  b^gayer  sa  peusie. 
Le  faux  est  toujours  fade,  ennuyeuz,  languissant : 
Mais  la  nature  est  vraie,  et  d'abwd  on  la  sent ; 
C'eA  elle  seule  en  tout  qu'on  admire  et  qu^on  aime.*' 

T.  P. 

JlexandriOf  November  1834. 


Mental  pleasures  never  cloy ;  unlike  those  of  the 
body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved  of  by 
reflection,  and  strtngthened  by  enjoymenu 


Univernty  qf  Virgmia,  AVw.  13CA,  1834. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Sir — ^If  you  think  the  following  verses  worthy  of  an 
insertion  in  the  Messenger,  you  will  gratify  m^  by  giv- 
ing them  a  place.  They  were  written  two  or  three 
years  ago,  by  a  young  lady  of  this  state ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly never  was  her  intention  to  publish  them,  but  I 
am  induced  to  offer  them  to  the  public  eye,  because  I 
think  they  are  cr^itable,  and  that  they  will  not  appear 
disadvantageously  in  the  Messenger.  R. 

TOD • 

I'll  think  of  thee— PU  think  of  thee 
In  every  moment  of  grief  or  of  glee ; 
'   The  memory  will  come  of  these  fleeting  hours, 
Like  the  scent  that  is  wafted  from  distant  flow'rs; 
Like  the  faint,  sweet  echo  that  lingers  on 
When  the  tones  that  waken'd  it  are  gone. 

There's  many  a  thought  I  may  not  tclJ, 
Hidden  beneath  the  heart's  deep  swell ; 
There's  many  a  sweet  and  tender  sigh 
Breath'd  out  when  only  God  is  nigh ; 
And  each  familiar  thing  I  see. 
Is  blended  with  the  thought  of  thee. 

Thy  form  will  be  miss'd  from  the  social  hearth. 
Thy  voice  from  the  mingling  tones  of  mirth ; 
When  the  sound  of  music  is  poured  along — 
When  my  soul  hangs  entranced  on  the  poet's  song— 
When  history  points  from  her  glowing  page. 
To  the  deathless  deeds  of  a  former  age — 
When  my  eye  fills  up  and  my  heart  beats  high, 
I  shall  look  in  vain  for  thine  answering  eye. 

When  the  winds  are  lulled  in  the  quiet  sky, 
And  the  sparkling  waters  go  surging  by, 
And  the  cheering  sun  invites  to  walk, 
I  shall  miss  thine  arm  and  thy  pleasant  talk : 
My  rustling  step — the  leafless  tree — 
The  very  rock  will  speak  of  thee. 

I'll  think  of  thee  when  the  sunset  dyes 
Are  glowing  bright  in  the  western  skies ; 
When  the  dusky  shades  of  evening's  light 
Are  melting  away  into  deeper  night — 
When  the  silvery  moon  looks  bright  above, 
Raising  the  tides  of  hiunan  love — 
When  the  holy  stars  look  bright  and  far, 
I'll  think  of  thee — ^my  gidding  star  ! 

When  all  save  the  beating  heart  is  still, 
And  the  chainless  fancy  soars  at  will. 
When  it  lifts  the  dark  veil  firom  future  years, 
And  flutters  and  trembles  with  hopes  and  fears,— 
When  it  turns  to  retrace  the  burning  past, 
And  the  blinding  tears  come  thick  and  fast — 
And  oh!  when  bending  the  humble  knee 
At  the  throne  of  Ghxl— I  will  pray  for  thee! 

And  wilt  thou  sometimes  think  of  me. 
When  thy  thoughts  from  this  stormy  world  are  free? 
When  thou  tumest  o'erwearied  from  toil  and  strife 
The  warring  passions  of  busy  life, 
May  a  still,  small  whispering,  speak  to  thee. 
Like  a  touch  on  thy  heartstring — ^Love,  think  of  om« 
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nnrocATioif  to  rbxioioic • 

CoHB  blest  Religion,  meek-eyed  maid. 
In  all  thy  heavenly  eharms  arrayed, 
Descend  with  healing  in  thy  wing, 
And  touch  my  heart  while  yet  I  sing. 

Heaven's  own  child  of  simple  truth, 
The  stay  of  age,  the  guide  of  youth, 
AQ  spotless,  pure  and  undefiled, 
How  blest  are  those  on  whom  you've  smiled. 
Oh !  come,  as  thou  wert  wont,  and  bless 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless- 
Temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb. 
Pour  on  the  wounded  heart  thy  balm ; 

Strew  softest  flowers,  where  eVe  they  stray, 
And  pluck,  oh !  pluck  the  thorns  away. 
Come  Hke  the  good  Samaritan, 
Bind  up  the  sick  and  wounded  man ; 

Not  like  the  Priest  thy  love  display — 
Just  look  devout,  and  turn  away. 
Oh  I  no— the  bruised  with  kindness  greet, 
And  set  the  mourner  on  his  feet. 

Teach  me  with  warm  affections  pure, 
That  holy  Fountain  to  adore. 
From  whence  proceeds  or  life  or  thrift — 
The  source  of  every  perfect  gift : 

Teadi  me  thy  fear — thy  grace  impart. 
And  twine  thy  virtues  round  my  heart; 
With  pity's  dew  suffuse  my  eye, 
And  teach  me  heavenly  charity — 

That  blessed  love,  which  will  not  halt, 
Or  stumble  at  a  brother's  fault ; 
But  with  affection's  tender  care, 
Will  still  pursiue  the  wanderer. 

Oh !  teach  my  heart  enough  to  feel. 
For  human  woe  and  human  weaL 
Not  that  mad  zeal,  which  works  by  force, 
And  poisons  goodness,  at  its  source ; 

But  that  mild,  pure,  persuasive  love. 
Which  thou  hast  brought  us  from  above. 
Thro'  thy  fair  fields,  oh!  fatal  change, 
Let  no  distempered  maniac  range, — 

No  frantic  bigot  spoil  thy  bowers. 
And  blight  thy  pure  and  spotless  flowers. 
Still,  still,  thou  pure  and  heavenly  dove. 
Still  speed  thy  work  of  perfect  love. 

Pursue  the  pilgrim  on  his  road. 
And  oh !  take  off  his  heavy  load. 
Peace  whisper  to  the  troubled  breast. 
And  give  the  weary  mqumer  rest — 

And  when  in  that  last  awful  hour. 
Death  shsdl  exert  his  fatal  power. 
Oh!  blunt  the  print  of  his  keen  dart. 
And  sooth  the  pangs  that  rend  the  heart. 

When  the  last  vital  throb  shall  cease, 
Ob !  be  then  present,  with  thy  peace : 
Then  let  thy  healing  grace  be  given 
To  light  and  waft  our  souls  to  Heaven. 

L. 
PUtt^bmia. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Mestenger. 
BBAUTT  AJffD  TIMB. 

[Written  under  a  vi^eue,  representing  a  branch  of  roaea  with  a 
scythe  suspended  over  it,  in  a  Lady's  Album.] 

Emblem  of  woman's  beauty. 

This  blooming  rose  behold ! 
Time's  scythe  is  hanging  o'er  it. 

While  yet  its  leaves  unfold. 

Alas !  that  Time  is  ever 

To  Beauty  such  a  foe ! 
How  can  she  shun  his  power  ? 

How  ward  his  withering  blow  ? 

Has  she  no  art  to  foil  him. 

And  turn  his  scythe  aside? 
Must  she,  who  conquers  others. 

To  him  yield  up  her  pride  ? 

Yes,  yes,  there  is  a  conquest 
That  Beauty  gains  o'er  Time : 

Forget  it  not,  ye  fair  ones. 
But  prize  the  homely  rhyme. 

For  every  charm  he  pilfers 

From  Beauty's  form  or  face, 
Upon  the  mind's  fair  tablet. 

Some  new  attraction  trace. 

Thus,  Time's  assaults  are  fruitless. 

For,  when  her  bloom  is  o'er, 
Woman,  despite  his  malice, 

Is  lovelier  than  before.  Sf. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Measenger. 
AHTICIPATIOvl 

When  life's  last  parting  ray  is  shed, 
And  darkness  shrouds  this  pallid  form  ; 

When  1  have  laid  this  aching  head. 
Secure  from  ev'ry  earthly  storm — 

Oh!  then  how  sweet  it  is  to  think 
That  some  fond  heart  yet  warm  and  true. 

Will  cherish  still  the  severed  link 
Which  death's  rude  hand  has  snapt  in  two. 

Who  oft,  at  evening's  pensive  hotu*. 

From  all  the  busy  crowd  will  steal. 
To  dress  the  vine  and  nurse  the  flower 

That  deck  my  grave,  with  pious  zeaL 

And  ling'ring  there,  will  lightly  tread. 

As  fearful  to  disturb  my  sleep. 
And  oft  relieve  the  drooping  head 

Upon  her  slender  hand,  and  weep. 

And  oh!  if  in  that  world  which  rolls 
Sublime  beyond  this  earthly  sphere. 

That  love  still  warms  departed  souls. 
Which  oi^ce  they  fondly  cherished  here. 

Oh !  yes,  if  in  such  hour  is  given, 

And  parted  souls  such  scenes  may  see. 

At  that  pure  hour  I'd  leave  e'en  heav'n, 
And  kiss  the  heart  that  wept  for  ine, 
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HinTS  TO  STUDsarrs  of  oboiiOoy. 

BT  PSTXR  A.  BROWNE,  ES^. 
JlO.h 

The  word  "  seienee/*  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense, 
means  "knowledge.**    In  its  general  acceptation,  it  is 
"knowledge  reduced  to  a  system;"  that  is  to  say,  ar- 
ranged in  regular  order,  so  that  it  can  be  conveniently 
taught,  easily  remembered,  and  readily  applied  to  useful 
purposes.  An  art  is  the  application  of  knowledge  to  some 
practicable  end, — to  answer  some  useful  or  ornamen- 
tal purpose.    The  sciences,  are  sometimes  divided  into 
the  abstract  and  the  natural;  by  the  former  we  are 
taught  the  knowledge  of  reasons  and  their  conclusions ; 
by  the  latter  we  are  enabled  to  find  out- causes  and 
effects,  and  to  study  the  laws  by  which  the  material 
world  is  governed.    To  the  abstract  sciences  belong, 
first,  language,  whether  oral  or  written,  including  gram- 
mar, logic,  &c;  secondly,  notation,  including  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  &c    Philosophy  inquires  into  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  phenomena  of  nature,  whether 
in  the  material  or  immaterial  world  ;  it  is  generally  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  two  of  which  are  material  and 
one  immateriaL    The  material  are,  first,  those  which 
relate  to  number  and  quantity;  secondly,  those  which 
relate  to  matter.  The  immaterial  are  those  which  relate 
to  mind.    The  second  class  of  the  material  is  called 
"natural  philosophy"  or  "  physics,"  and  sometimes  the 
"physical  sciences."    Natural  philosophy,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  has  for  its  province  the  laws  of 
matter,  whether  organic  or  inorganic     These  laws 
may  regard  either  the  motions  or  properties  of  matter, 
and  hence  arises  their  division  into  two  branches — first, 
those  which  regard  the  motions  of  matter,  which  are 
called  mechanics;  and  secondly,  those  which  regard  the 
properties  of  matter,  which  are  subdivided,  and  have 
various  names,  according  to  the  diflTerent  objects  of  in- 
vestigation.   When  the  inquiry  is  confined  to  organized 
bodies  and  life,  it  is  called  physiology ;  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  zoology  and  botany.    When  it  treats 
of  inorganic  matter,  it  is  subdivided  into  chemistry, 
anatomy,  medicine,  mineralogy  and  geology.     Jhe 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  rest  upon  observation 
and  experiment.    Observation  is  the  noticing  of  natural 
phenomena  at  they  occur,  without  any  attempt  to  in- 
fluence the  firequency  of  their  occurrence.  Experiment 
consists  in  putting  in  action  causes  and  agents,  over 
which  we  have  control,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  their 
tSects,    From  a  comparison  of  a  number  of  facts,  ob- 
tained from  either  observation  or  experiment,  the  ex- 
istence of  general  laws  are  proved.    The  laws  of  man 
are  complicated ;  to  understand  their  objects,  we  are 
often  obliged  to  take  the  most  circuitous  routes ;  but  the 
laws  by  which  nature  governs  all  her  works  are  beauti- 
fully simple,  and  they  are  found  to  lead  directly  to  the 
end  she  has  in  view.  To  study  them,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  that  have  been  laid  down,  viz :  from 
observation  and  experiment,  is  pleasant  and  easy.  The 
principal  difificulties  that  have  arisen,  are  owing  to  the 
improper  manner  in  which  the  subjects  connected  with 
natural  history  have  ofken  been  treated.  Natural  philo- 
sophy regards  what  was  the  condition  of  natural  bodies : 
but  many  persons  exert  the  whole  force  of  their  genius 
to  discover  what  they  might  have  been.  And  as  there  is  no 


department  of  natural  philosophy  into  which  this  erro- 
neous method  of  procedure  has  made  greater  inroads 
than  geology,  nor  any  science  that  has  suffered  so  se- 
verely in  such  confiicts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  appro- 
priate half  an  hour  to  the  inquiry  whence  this  error  has 
eurlsen ;  and,  if  possible,  point  out  the  best  method 
of  avoiding  its  dangerous  tendency.    The  word  geology 
is  derived  from   two  Greek  words,  signifying  "  the 
earth"  and  "reason ;"  and  it  is  that  science  which  teach- 
es the  structure  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  ascertains 
its  mineralogical  materials,  and  the  order  in  which  they 
are  disposed,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.     Geog- 
nosy is  used  by  the  French  as  synonymous  to  geology, 
but  in  English  is  generally  understood  to  be  synony- 
mous to  cosmogony ;  which  is  an  inquiry,  or  rather  a 
speculation,  as  to  tlie  original  formation  or  creation  of 
the  world ;  hence  geognosy  has  sometimes  been  called 
"speculative  geology."    In  pursuing  the  examinations 
to  which  geology  leads,  we  reason  fVom  facts,  as  is  done 
in  other  brandies  of  natural  science.    The  strata  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  owing  to  the  disturbed  manner 
in  which  we  now  find  them,  are  in  a  great  measure 
open  to  our  examination ;  tlicir  composition,  formation, 
deposition,  eruption,  depression,  succession,  and  mine- 
ralogical contents,  are  all  objects  of  sensation.    The 
objects  of  geognosy  (in  the  English  sense  of  the  word) 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  most  part,  ideal,  visionary 
and  delusive.  We  are  sensible  that  this  earth  exists  and 
that  it  is  material,  and  therefore  we  know  that  it  must 
have  been  created.    We  know  that  it  was  not  created 
by  man,  who  hath  not  the  power  to  add  to  it  one  single 
atom,  nor  diminish  it  by  a  single  grain — so  that  it  is 
manifest  that  it  was  created  by  a  superior  and  omnipo- 
tent power ;  but  by  what  process  it  was  done  is  a  mys- 
tery, and  the  more  we  seek  to  discover  it  the  more  we 
expose  our  ignorance.    The  geologist,  like  the  mathe- 
matician, deals  with  the  understanding ;  his  advance  is 
wary,  admitting  no  conclusion  until  his  premises  are 
fully  established.    The  professor  of  geognosy,  on  the 
contrary,  addresses  himself  entirely  to  the  imagination, 
and  he  delights  in  hypothesis  and  suppositions.    The 
progress  of  the  geologist  is  necessarily  slow ;  he  is  like 
the  patient  miner,  making  his  laborious  but  determined 
way  into  the  solid  rock :  but  the  professor  of  geognosy 
will  make  a  world  or  even  a  universe  in  an  hour,  for  he 
deals  in  fancy  and  works  in  visionary  speculations. 
The  geologist  delves  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
search  of  useful  metals,  earths  and  combustible  mat- 
ters, which  nature  has  kindly  placed  within  his  reach, 
and  he  strives  to  turn  them  to  the  best  advantage  in 
administering  to  the  wants  and  increasing  the  comforts 
and  convenience  of  his  fellow  creatures;  but  all  the 
labors  of  the  professor  of  geognosy  are  directed  to  dis- 
cover a  secret  which  appears  to  be  hidden  firom  human 
ken;  a  secret,  the  discovery  of  which  would  not, as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  add  any  thing  to  the  sum  of  human 
happiness.    It  excites  our  astonishment  therefore,  that 
so  many  persons  of  fine  genius  and  brilliant  talents 
should  have  wasted  so  much  time  in  forming  what  are 
called  theories  of  tlie  earth,  who  might  have  been  so 
much  better  employed  in  investigating  the  secondary 
causes  by  which  the  materials  composing  the  crust  of 
this  earth  obtained  their  present  forms,  and  in  examin- 
ing the  changes  which  those  materials  are  daily  under- 
going.   But  so  it  is;  the  curicoit^  so  natural  to  our 
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Specks  opens  the  way — the  Tanily  of  being  supposed 
Co  hare  penetrated  deeper  than  others  into  the  abstruse 
mjntenes  of  nature  urges  them  forward — the  silly  pride 
of  haring  in  their  own  estimations  discovered  the  hid- 
den ways  of  Providence  quickens  their  zeal ;  and,  such 
is  the  lore  of  the  marvellous,  that  if  they  exhibit  only 
a  tolerable  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  embellish  their  per- 
fisnoances  with  a  few  flowers  of  rhetoric,  they  are  sure 
to  oommand  more  attention  and  praise  from  the  general 
mass  of  readers,  than  can  be  extorted  by  the  most  labo- 
rious examination  of  nature's  works.  While  Martin 
Lister  was  ridiculed  by  Doctor  King  for  the  laudable 
minuteness  with  which  he  described  the  different  natu- 
ral objects  he  met  with  in  his  journey  through  France, 
Mr.  Thomas  Burnet,  for  a  fanciful  theory  of  the  earth, 
was  extravagantly  lauded  by  a  writer  in  the  Spectator. 
Saussore  crossed  the  Alps  in  fourteen  places ;  Humbold  t 
traversed  nearly  one  half  of  the  habitable  globe ;  Cuvier 
spent  seven  years  in  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy, 
as  subservient  to  the  study  of  fossil  remains ;  and  Hauy 
studied  geometry  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  crystalography ;  but  neither  of  these 
distinguished  philosophers  have  been  able  to  win  the 
laurels  that  have  been  heaped  upon  the  brow  of  Count 
Bufibn  for  a  visionary  hypothesis  which  he  calls  a 
theory  of  the  earth. 

The  substitution  of  these  hypotheses  for  knowledge, 
onibrtunately,  has  not  been  confined  to  the  early  and 
dark  ages  of  geology.  One  entirely  new  theory  of  the 
earth  was  published  as  lately  as  the  year  1825 — another 
in  1327 — and  a  third  in  1829.  It  is  proper  therefore 
that  the  student  should  be  warned  against  their  fasci- 
nating and  baneful  influence. 


For  tbe  Southern  Lltanury  Messenger. 
BUnAT  OS  ItVXURT* 

Op  the  various  researches,  which  engage  this  enlight- 
ened age,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  more  important, 
whether  we  consider  the  pubUc  weal,  or  the  general  in- 
terest of  humanity,  than  that  which  concerns  huntry. 
It  is  regarded  by  some  as  the  source  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities -,  by  others  as  a  source  of  opulence  and  industry. 
It  has  been  said  and  repeated  thousands  of  time^,  that 
we  often  dispute,  because  we  do  not  understand  each 
other,  ajid  that  we  give  a  diflerent  meaning  to  words 
we  use,  because  we  do  not  define  them  with  sufli- 
cient  precision.  This  is  frequently  true;  but  cases 
will  often  arise  where,  though  the  words  of  a  proposi- 
tion ore  taken  in  precisely  the  same  acceptation,  and 
those  who  employ  them  reason  alike,  yet  the  result  of 
their  reasonings  are  diametrically  opposite.  Luxury 
has  at  all  umes  been  considered  as  a  cause  of  the  cor- 
raption  of  morals,  and  the  destruction  of  empires;  but 
in  tbe  last  ages,  it  has  not  wanted  its  advocates — nay, 
they  have  even  pretended,  that  it  was  necessary  to  ren- 
der empires  flourishing,  to  favor  commerce,  industry, 
eircolation,  manufiictures ;  and  that  it  alone  would  re- 
dress the  inequality  of  various  conditions,  by  making 
the  saperfluities  of  some  contribute  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sities and  wants  of  others.  The  contrary  has  always 
been  held  as  an  irrefragible  axiom.  But  still  its  advo- 
csOea  maintain,  that  it  nourishes  aU  the  refinements  of 
good  taste,  and  developes  the  talents  of  the  artist,  whose 


art  and  genius  are  encouraged  by  the  profusion  and 
prodigality  which  it  produces.  This  is  indeed  the 
favorable  side  of  the  picture;  but  how  often  is  it, 
that  what  we  see  in  an  object,  is  not  all  we  might  see 
there,  and  that  one  truth  by  intercepting  the  view  of 
others,  conducts  us  often  to  error.  It  is  possible  by 
considering  the  subject  more  attentively,  though  we 
may  find  all  we  have  said,  true  to  a  certain  degree, 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  evil,  which  excessive  luxury 
produces,  is  infinitely  more  dangerous; — and  specula- 
tion will  confirm  what  the  experience  of  all  ages  has 
demonstrated.  It  is  an  historical  and  invariable  truth, 
that  excessive  luxury  has  always  been  the  harbinger  of 
the  destruction  of  a  state.  I  may  add,  it  has  always 
been  the  fatal  cause.  Labor  and  economy  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  prosperity — the  eclat  of  pomp  and  mag* 
nificence  without  them,  is  only  a  false  splendor,  which 
conceals  inward  misery.  But  it  is  here,  we  must  stop 
for  a  moment,  before  we  further  advance,  in  order  to  have 
a  precise  idea,  of  what  we  imderstand  by  the  word 
luxury.  If  by  it,  we  mean  every  thing  wluch  exceeds 
the  physical  necessities  of  life,  I  should  apologize  to 
the  learned.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  fix  the  boundary 
by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  I  agree  farther,  that  what 
may  be  luxury  at  one  time,  is  not  so  at  another ;  but  it 
is  in  this  gradation,  which  may  be  extended  to  infinity, 
that  we  ought  wisely  to  seize  that  degree  of  the  scale, 
where  it  degenerates  into  vice — I  mean  political  vice, 
which  &r  from  being  useful  becomes  prejudicial  to  a 
state.  This  distinction  is  still  local,  individual,  and 
subject  to  difilerent  times  and  eras.  What  is  a  ruinous 
luxury  in  one  country,  would  perhaps  be  useful  or 
indifferent  in  another.  A  destructive  and  indecent 
luxury  in  one  order  of  society,  is  honorable,  indispensa- 
ble and  useful  in  another;  and  in  short,  in  a  country 
where  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  is  necessary,  there 
may  be  times,  when  sumptuary  laws  would  be  usefuL 
If  we  proceed  to  analyze  its  principles,  we  shall  see 
that  though  abstractedly,  luxury  may  appear  to  pro- 
duce certain  advantages,  yet  in  general  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  greatest  disorders.  If  the  expense  or  luxury 
of  each  individual  were  the  thermometer  of  his  fortune, 
the  degree  of  luxury  would  certainly  be  the  symp- 
tom of  power,  riches,  industry  and  opulence  of  a  state, 
but  it  would  not  on  this  account,  be  the  cause ;  for  what 
must  be  the  consequence,  when  vanity  and  self-love 
excited  by  opinion,  by  custom  and  by  pride,  make  us 
aspire  at  an  external  show  far  beyond  our  condition 
in  life,  and  run  into  extravagancies,  which  we  cannot 
support?  This  is  to  sap  a  commodious  edifice  in  order 
to  build  a  larger,  which  we  can  never  erecL  The  state 
loses  the  house  and  does  not  gain  the  palace.  In  a 
country  where  luxury  reigns,  this  example  may  be 
seen  every  day  and  in  every  order  of  the  state.  The 
"Luxury"  then  of  which  I  speak,  is  that  which  prompts 
many  to  run  into  expenses,  beyond  what  their  circum- 
stances will  admit,  by  the  respect  attached  to  it,  and 
by  that  contempt,  with  which  those  are  treated,  who 
do  not  maintain  a  similar  profusion;  by  the  univer- 
sality of  the  custom ;  and  by  the  opinions  of  others,  which 
render  the  superfluous,  the  useless,  the  frivolous,  ahnost 
necessary  and  indispensable.  It  is  on  this  account, 
that  the  felicity,  or  apparent  power,  which  luxury 
appears  sometimes  to  communicate  to  a  nation,  is 
comparable  to  those  violent  fcycre.  which  lend  for  a 
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moment,  incredible  nerve  to  tlie  wretch,  whom  they  de- 
vour, and  whicli  seem  to  increase  the  natural  strength 
of  man,  only  to  deprive  him  at  length  of  that  very 
strength  and  life  iuelfl  It  is  likewise  physically  true, 
that  excessive  luxury  impairs  the  body  and  destroys 
courage.  Eflfeminacy  enervates  the  one,  and  artifi- 
cial wants  blunt  the  other  j  wants  multiplied  become 
habitual,  nor  by  diminishing  the  pleasures  of  posses- 
sion, do  they  always  diminish  the  despair  of  priva- 
tion. Let  us  not  say  that  the  misfortunes  of  individuals, 
do  not  concern  the  public;  when  many  suffer,  the  public 
must  feel  it.  If  it  were  true,  that  the  possessions  of  those 
who  are  ruined,  are  found  dispersed  among  other  indi- 
viduals, the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate  would  still  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  state ;  because  it  is  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals in  easy  circumstances,  which  create  its  wealth. 
But  it  is  absolutely  false,  that  those  possessions  are  found 
in  the  mass  of  the  public ;  if  the  possession  of  each  indi- 
vidual consisted  in  silver,  this  might  be  so ;  but  property 
for  the  most  part  is  fictitious  or  artificial:  industry, 
credit,  opinion,  form  a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  each 
individual, — which  vanish,  and  are  annihilated  with 
the  ruin  of  his  former  possessions,  and  are  forever 
lost  with  respect  to  the  state.  Besides,  lands  are  best 
cultivated,  when  divided  among  many  hands.  An 
hundred  husbandmen  in  easy  circumstances,  are  infi- 
nitely more  useful  to  a  state,  than  an  hundred  poor 
ones,  or  ten  powerfully  rich.  It  is  the  quantity  of  con- 
sumers, who  regularly  make  an  honest,  well  supported 
and  permanent  expense, — ^which  augments  industry, 
circulation,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  all  the  use- 
ful arts.  But  when  excessive  luxury  causes,  that  the 
arts  are  lucrative  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  utility,  the 
most  necessary  become  the  most  neglected,  and  the 
state  is  depopulated  by  the  multiplication  of  subjects, 
who  are  a  charge  to  iL  It  is  then  we  fall  precisely  into 
the  case  of  him,  who  cuts  down  the  tree  to  get  the 
fruit:  what  weakens  each  member  of  a  body,  must  ne- 
cessarily weaken  the  body  itself;  but  excessive  lux- 
ury weakens,  without  contradiction,  each  member  of  a 
body  politic,  physically  and  morally,— consequently  it 
must  undermine  and  destroy  the  constitution  of  that 
body.  Another  inconvenience  attending  luxury  is, 
that  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  the  propagation 
of  the  species  ought  continually  to  increase  in  a  country, 
if  some  inherent  vice,  either  physical  or  moral,  do  not 
prevent  it.  We  have  seen  in  those  times,  when  lux- 
ury prevailed  only  among  the  superior  class,  swarms 
issue  from  the  state,  without  depopulating  it,  in  order 
to  establish  themselves  in  other  places.  But  the  luxury 
of  parents,  whose  baleful  example  is  oflen  the  sole  in- 
heritance of  their  offspring,  forces  them  necessarily 
into  a  state  of  celibacy ;  whereas  it  is  evident,  that  by 
a  division  of  property  among  their  children,  the  latter 
might,  with  industry  and  care,  having  a  principal  to 
begin  with,  increase  their  hereditary  wealth  and  en- 
rich the  state.  Every  thing  conspires,  where  luxury 
reigns,  to  corrupt  the  morals.  It  eclipses,  stifles,  or 
rather  destroys  the  virtues.  It  knows  no  object  but  the 
gratification  of  certain  imaginary  pleasures,  more  illu 
sory  than  the  honor,  which  it  attracts.  Mankind  are 
born  perhaps  with  no  particular  bias  to  fraud  or  injus- 
tice. It  is  want,  either  real  or  artificial,  which  creates 
the  robber  or  the  murderer ;  but  for  the  most  part, 
those  crimes,  which  are  most  dangerous  to  society. 


take  their  origin  from  artificial  wants,  which  enmie 
from  "Luxury."  The  brother  violates  the  strongest 
ties  of  nature — the  patriot  plunges  the  dagger  into  the 
bosom  of  his  country.  It  was  "  Luxury,"  which  called 
from  Jugurtha  his  celebrated  observation  on  Rome.  It 
would  be  endless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  examples 
of  ruin,  and  of  those  calamities,  which  have  ever  fol- 
lowed in  its  train.  But  how  is  this  most  dangerous  of 
evils  to  be  guarded  against  ?  Sumptuary  laws  would  not 
always  be  efficacious.  They  do  not  always  answer  the 
end  proposed.  They  are  eluded  by  refinements  upon 
"Luxury"  until  it  becomes  "Luxury'*  in  excess.  It 
must  be  the  province  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  this 
abuse.  The  most  effectual  laws  would  be  those,  which 
would  remove  that  ridiculous  respect,  which  is  paid  to 
firivolous  exteriors,  and  would  attach  real  respect  to 
merit  alone ;  which  would  destroy  that  unjust  contempt 
into  which  modest  simplicity  has  fallen  by  a  depravity 
of  taste  and  reason.  He,  who  by  a  wise  legislation  would 
discover  the  secret  of  banishing  those  prejudices,  wouM 
render  an  essential  service  to  humanity.  Virtue  and 
emulation  would  flourish — vice  and  folly  no  longer  ap- 
pear. After  all,  I  would  not  have  it  forgot,  that  I  have 
agreed,  that  what  would  be  "Luxury"  at  one  time, 
and  for  one  order  of  people,  is  not  so  for  another.  The 
"Luxury*' which  destroys  a  republic,  would  not  pei^ 
haps  destroy  a  large  kingdom ;  but  there  is  a  degree  of 
"Luxury'*  prejudicial  to  the  most  opulent  monarchy. 
The  universal  use  of  wine  would  be  ruinous  to  this 
country,  but  not  so  to  France.  The  detail  and  analysis 
of  those  distinctions,  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
object  to  humanity.  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  public 
good,  the  repose  of  families,  and  the  hiq^piness  of  ifae 
present  and  future  generations  depend  upon  iL 
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«<  •Sgite  Matt  CofuCoiK.*' 

«  Though  the  speed  with  which  we  are  hurried  throocfa  the 
immensity  of  space,  is  not  perceptible  to  our  viaioo ;  jei  tb« 
truth  tliat  *  Time  it  erer  on  the  wing/  should  teach  us  to  be  wiaa 
whileitLicaUed»<o.day.'»» 

Pleasures  of  time  and  serut  can  give 

No  hope  or  real  joy ; 
They  leave  an  aching  void  behind. 

Are  mixed  with  base  alloy. 

Say,  wouldst  thou  twine  a  lasting  wreath 

To  deck  thy  forehead  fair. 
Go— wipe  away  the  widote^s  tear. 

And  sooth  the  orphan's  care. 

Wouldst  thou  be  meet  to  join  the  choir 

Who  sing  in  endless  bliss. 
Go— drink  at  that  Eternal  Fount, 

Whose  stream  shall  never  cease. 

Wouldst  thou  improve  the  talents  here, 

Transmitted  from  above ; 
Go — turn  the  sinner  from  his  way. 

And  prove  a  Saviour's  love,  powbatah. 


Bztmet* 

Men  win  wrangle  for  religion ;  write  for  H ;  figkt  fir 
it;  die  for  it;  any  thing  but— Kw  for  it. 
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b  the  kmg  list  of  powers  and  endowments,  we  can 
select  DO  factilty  or  attainment  more  useful  and  enno- 
bling than  that  of  eloquence.    Brightening  the  gloom 
o(  intellect,  and  awakening  the  energies  of  feeling,  it 
holds  reason  mute  at  its  will  and  enkindles  passion  with 
its  touch.    The  soldier  on  the  tented  field  is  incited  to 
the  charge,  and  animated  in  the  conflict,  and  his  last 
moments  sweetened,  by  the  magic  of  its  influence. 
The  cries  of  injured  innocence  it  converts  into  notes  of 
gladness,  and  the  tears  of  sadness  and  sorrow  into  smiles 
of  pleasure  and  rejoicing.    The  miser,  gazing  on  the 
beauty  of  his  coin,  and  living  on  the  manna  of  its  pre- 
sence, and  kneeling  to  its  power  as  his  idol,  is  taught  to 
weep  over  his  error,  bow  to  his  Creator,  and  despise 
the  degrading  destroyer  of  his  peace.    The  infidel,  un- 
swayed by  the  voice  of  divinity,  and  ignorant  of  its 
attributes,  and  doubtful  of  its  existence,  enraptured 
with  the  glowing  efforts  of  ethereal  eloquence,  is  con- 
YKted  of  his  depravity,  and  yields  to  the  resistless 
current,  which  swelling  in  its  onward  course,  dispels 
the  doud  that  obscures  the  mind,  and  leaves  it  pure 
and  eJevaled.    In  the  courts  of  justice,  the  criminal,  his 
heart  imbittered  with  torturing  despair,  and  his  soul 
torn  with  agonizing  anguish,  beholds  his  arms  un- 
shackled, his  character  unsullied  by  even  suspicions 
flaoce,  and  futurity  studded  with  honors,  station  and 
dignity.    In  the  halls  of  legislation,  corruption  is  un- 
D»a»kcd,  intrigue  is  exposed,  and  tyranny  overthrown. 
Where  is  its  matchless  excellence  inapplicable?    The 
rich  and  the  poor  experience  its  eflects.    The  guilty  are 
living  monuments  of  its  exertion,  and  the  innocent  hail 
it « the  vindicator  of  its  violated  rights  and  the  pre- 
ficrrcr  of  its  sacred  reputation.    In  the  cause  of  mercy 
it  it  ever  omnipotent ;  bold  in  the  consciousness  of  its 
wperiorily,  and  fearless  and  unyielding  in  the  purity 
of  iu  motives,  it  destroys  all  opposition  and  defies  all 
power.    The  godlike  Sheridan,  unequalled  and  unri- 
▼alled,  swayed  all  by  its  electric  fire,  charmed  and  en- 
thralled the  weak  and  the  timid,  and  chained  and  over- 
powered the  profound  and  the  prejudiced.    Burke,  the 
great  master  of  the  human  heart,  deeply  versed  in  its 
feehngs  and  emotions,  "  struck  by  a  word,  and  it  qui- 
vered beneath  the  blow ;  flashed  the  lightening  glance 
of  burning,   thrilling,  animated  eloquence" — and  its 
hopes  and  fears  were  moulded  to  his  wish.     Curran, 
whose  speeches  glitter  with  corruscations  of  wit,  and 
sentiment,  and  genius,  and  whose  soul  burned  with  kin- 
dred feelings  for  its  author,  and  teemed  with  celestial 
emanations,  astonished,  elevated  and  enraptured.  Pitt, 
and  Fox,  and  Henry,  and  Lee,  and  other  great  and 
gifted  spiriu  of  that  golden  age,  have  all  unfolded  the 
grandeur  of  iu  sublimity,  the  richness  of  its  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  splendor  of  its  sparkling  beauties. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  rising  generation  caught 
the  living  spark  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  their  giant  fa- 
thers; a  Phillips  has  pleased  and  fascinated  by  the  grace 
and  vigor  of  his  action,  the  strength  ancf  fervor  of  his  im- 
agination, and  the  dignity  and  suavity  of  his  manner;  by 
the  warmth  of  his  feelings  and  the  quickness  of  his  per- 
ceptions. A  Canning,  by  the  brilliance  of  his  mind, 
beaming  with  gems  of  claflasic  Uterature ;  the  perspicuity 
of  his  diction,  rich  in  the  beauties  of  our  language ;  and 
the  commanding  Amtcc  of  his  voice,  now  surpassing  in  its 


deep  sternness  die  echoing  thunder,  and  now,  soft,  and 
sweet,  and  mellow  as  the  dying  cadence  of  a  flute,  has 
never  failed  to  arouse,  and  enliven,  and  convince.  And 
a  Brougham,  with  a  profound  and  comprehensive  intel- 
lect, deep  and  capacious  as  ocean's  channels,  with  great 
powers  of  close  and  sound  reasoning;  with  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  past  and  the  pretont,  with  untiring 
energies  and  unremitted  industry,  wieldsa  concentrated 
mass  of  overwhelming  argument,  and  hurls  a  thunder- 
boltof  eloquence,  subduing  and  crushing  in  its  impetuous 
course.  In  our  own  country,  so  fertile  in  the  highest 
orders  of  mind,  and  so  successful  in  nurturing,  and  ex- 
panding, and  invigorating  its  faculties,  we  may  point 
to  Calhoun,  and  Webster,  and  Clay,  and  McDuffie,  as 
the  master  spirits  of  the  age.  Their  varied  endow- 
ments; their  chaste  language;  their  pure  and  subUme 
style ;  their  bitter  and  withering  irony ;  their  keen  and 
searching  sarcasm ;  their  vast  range  of  thought  and 
unequalled  condensation  of  argument,  command  the 
admiration  and  excite  the  wonder  of  men. 

That  eloquence  has  been  productive  of  immense 
good,  no  one  can  deny  or  doubt.  From  the  earUest 
ages  it  has  been  assiduously  cultivated,  and  ranked 
among  tlie  highest  attainments  of  the  human  mind. 
So  great  and  elevated  was  it  deemed  by  the  Athenians — 
so  grand  the  results  of  its  application,  and  so  distin- 
guisiied  in  their  councils  were  those  who  possessed  it— 
that  the  young  Demosthenes,  inspired  with  quenchless 
ardor  for  its  acquisition,  bent  all  the  energies  of  his 
gifted  intellect  to  the  task — opposed  and  triiunphed 
over  every  obstacle  that  nature  presented  to  his  ad- 
vancement— heeded  not  the  scoffs  and  hisses  of  the 
multitude  on  the  decided  failure  of  his  first  endeavors — 
and  at  length  as  the  recompense  for  his  toils,  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  renown — received  the  gratulations  of 
an  admiring  age,  and  beheld  his  brow  encircled  with 
the  wreath  of  victory,  immortal  as  his  glory,  and  un- 
fading as  the  memory  of  his  deeds.  While  language 
continues  to  exist,  and  breathe  in  beauty  and  vigor  the 
conceptions  of  mind,  his  phillippics,  rich  in  forcible  and 
magnificent  expression,  in  sublime  thought,  and  bold 
and  resistless  eloquence,  will  survive.  And  the  fer- 
vent, and  holy,  and  incorruptible  patriotism  that  speaks 
in  every  line,  must  elicit  unbounded  veneration.  His 
matchless  powers,  never  exerted  but  for  the  public 
good,  inspired  his  enemies  with  respect  and  fear,  and 
forced  the  mighty  Philip  to  acknowledge,  "  that  he  had 
to  contend  against  a  great  man  indeed.'*  Cicero  too, 
entitled  by  a  contemporary  philosopher  and  orator,* 
one  by  no  means  addicted  to  flattering  or  giving  even 
unnecessary  praise,  "  The  Father  of  his  Country,*'  has 
proved  by  a  long  and  active  career  of  usefulness  and 
honor,  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  inestimable  power. 
Who  can  conceive  any  thing  more  thrilling  and  over- 
whelming than  his  orations  against  Cataline?  We  can 
see  the  patriot  orator,  sternly  bold,  from  the  magniCtide 
of  his  cause — for  the  Hves  of  millions  depended  upon 
his  success — ^hatred  and  abhorrence  depicted  in  his  fiice ; 
indignation  flashing  from  his  eye — for  love  of  country  was 
his  impelling  motive ;  energy  and  passion  in  his  every  ac- 
tion, and  the  living  lava  bursting  from  his  lips ; — and  the 
victim,  shrinking  awe-stricken  away — his  baseness  ex- 
posed— his  treacherous  schemes  unfolded   to  public 
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gaze ;  he  flies  a  blasted  and  withering  thing — a  reck- 
less and  degraded  outlaw.  This  is  but  one  of  his  nu- 
merous triumphs,  which,  stamped  with  the  seal  of  im- 
mortality, have  secured  to  him  a  fame  as  imperishable 
as  time  itself.  It  was  by  eloquence  that  the  apostle  of 
Christianity  so  aroused  the  apprehensions  and  pierced 
the  hardened  conscience  of  the  heathen  Agrippa,  that 
in  the  fulness  of  contrition  he  exclauned,  "  thou  almost 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  christian.**  With  it,  the  fisher- 
man* of  Naples  declared  to  the  populace  the  sanctity 
of  their  rights — explained  the  violation  of  their  char- 
tered privileges,  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  se- 
curing justice — denounced  their  rulers  as  tyrants,  and 
swore  upon  the  altar  of  his  country  to  revenge  them. 
The  multitude,  through  instinctive  esteem  for  intellec- 
tual capacities,  however  humble  the  station  of  their  pos- 
sessor, and  urged  by  the  enthusiasm  he  had  excited, 
obeyed  his  every  word.  Passive  in  his  hands,  he 
guided  them  to  the  maintenance  of  their  freedom  and 
the  expulsion  of  domestic  foes.  To  its  influence  we 
may  ascribe  the  commencement  of  our  Revolution,  and 
the  tameless  spirit  which  animated  our  fathers  in  the 
struggle.  Even  now  its  effects  are  visible  every  where 
around  us.  We  see  that  the  seducer  is  lashed  into  re* 
morse  and  contrition,  and  the  traitor  has  received  the 
reward  for  his  crime.  In  the  chambers  of  congress  its 
fire  bums  with  increasing  lustre,  and  sheds  unending 
sparks  of  brilliancy  and  strength.  When  properly  di- 
rected, it  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  liberty ;  and 
80  long  as  it  continues  thus — so  long  as  its  efforts  are 
characterized  by  purity  and  patriotism,  the  prosperity, 
union,  and  above-  all,  the  freedom  of  these  states,  will 


remam  secure. 


H.  M. 


I.ESTTERS  FROM  NBMT  BN CHL  Ain>«— NO.  9. 

Our  readers  will  participate  with  us  in  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing  the  second  letter  from  Nete  England f  hj  an  accomplished 
Virginian,  whose  easy  and  forcible  style  is  so  well  employed  in 
depicting  the  manners  and  character  of  a  portion  of  our  country  • 
men,  separated  from  us  not  more  by  distance,  than  by  those  un- 
happy  prejudices  which  too  often  spring  up  between  members  of 
the  same  family.  The  acute  observation  of  men  and  things  which 
these  leuers  evince,  will  entitle  them  to  be  seriously  read  and 
considered, — and  they  will  not  have  been  written  In  vain,  if  they 
serve  to  remove  the  misconceptions  of  a  single  mind.  We  re- 
peat what  we  stated  in  our  last  number,  that  although  they  were 
originally  published  in  the  Fredericksburg  Arena,  they  have 
since  undergone  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  author  ex- 
pressly  for  publication  in  the  Messenger. 

Northampton,  Mass,  Jxdy  25,  1834. 
Op  Yankee  hospitalUy  (curl  not  your  lip  sardonically 
— you,  or  any  other  Buckskin,)— of  Yankee  hosjntalUy 
there  is  a  great  deal,  in  their  way — i.  e.  according  to  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  society.  Not  a  tittle 
more  can  be  said  of  Virginia  hospitality.  Set  one  of 
our  large  farmers  down  upon  a  hundred,  instead  of  a 
thousand,  acres;  let  him,  and  his  sons,  cultivate  it 
themselves;  feed  the  cattle;  rub  down  and  feed  the  hor- 
ses ;  milk  the  cows ;  cut  wood  and  make  fires ;  let  his 
wife  and  daughters  alone  tend  the  garden ;  wash,  iron, 
cook,  make  clothes,  make  the  beds,  and  clean  up  the 
house ;  let  him  have  but  ten  acres  of  wood  land,  in  a 
climate  where  snow  lies  three,  and  frosts  come  for  seven, 

*Ma««uii«llo. 


months  a  year ;  surround  him  with  a  dense  populatioii— 
80,  instead  of  19,  to  the  square  mile ;  bring  strangers, 
constantly,  in  flocks  to  his  neighborhood ;  placea  cheap 
and  comfortable  inn  but  a  mile  or  two  ofif;  give  him  a 
ready  and  near  market  for  his  garden  stuffs,  as  well  as 
for  his  grain  and  tobacco — and  ask  yourself,  if  he  could, 
or  would,  practise  our  "good  old  Virginia  hofl|Htality7'* 
To  us,  who  enjoy  the  credit  eind  the  pleasure  of  enter- 
taining a  guest,  while  the  drudgery  devolves  upon  our 
slaves ;  the  larger  scale  (wastefully  large)  of  our  daily 
ratUmSf  too,  making  the  presence  of  one  or  more  addi- 
tional months  absolutely  unfelt ; — ^hospitality  is  a  cheapo 
easy,  and  delightful  vutue.    But  put  us  in  place  of  the 
yankees,  in  the  foregoing  respects,  and  any  man  of  sense 
and  candor  must  perceive  that  we  could  not  excel  them. 
Personal  observation  and  personal  experience,  make  me 
"a  swift  witness*'  to  their  having,  in  ample-measure, 
the  kindliness  of  soul,  which  soothes  and  sweetens  hu- 
man life :  a  kindliness  ready  to  expand,  when  occasion 
bids,  as  well  towards  the  stranger,  as  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  nearer  ties.    No  where  have  1  seen  eqwd  evi- 
dences of  public  spirit ;  of  munificent  chanty ;  of  a  gen- 
erous yielding  up  of  individual  advantage  to  the  com- 
mon good.    No  where,  more,  or  lovelier,  examples  of 
domestic  affection  and  hapfHuess — evinced  by  tokens^ 
small  it  is  true,  but  not  to  be  counterfeited  or  mistaken. 
And  no  where  have  I  had  entertainers  task  themaelvee 
more  to  please  and  profit  me,  as  a  guest.    Yet,  as  yem 
know,  few  can  have  witnessed  more  of  Virginia  boe|utal- 
ity  than  I  have.   It  would  be  unpardonable  ^oUsm,  and 
more  personal  than  I  choose  to  be,  even  in  bestowing 
just  praise;  besides  "spinning  my  ywcn"  too  lon^— 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  many  kindnesses,  whidi 
warrant  the  audacious  heresy,  of  comparing  our  north- 
ern brethren  with  ourselves,  in  our  most  prominent  ts- 
tue.    Gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  advanced  years,  and 
engaged  in  such  pursuits,  as  make  their  time  valuable 
both  to  themselves  and  the  public,  have  devoted  homv 
to  shewing  me  all  that  could  amuse  or  interest  a  stran- 
ger, in  their  vicinities — accom]mnying  me  on  foot,  and 
driving  me  in  their  own  vehicles,  for  miles,  to  Tiait 
scenes  of  present  wonder,  or  of  historic  lame :  patient* 
ly  answering  my  inniunerable  questions;  and  e^ilain- 
ing,  with  considerate  minuteness,  whatever  occurred  as 
needing  explanation,  in  the  vast  and  varied  round  cf 
moral  and  physical  inquiry.    In  surveying  Utenirjry 
charitable,  and  political  institutions— in  trying  to  ascer- 
tain, by  careful,  and  doubtless,  troublesome  cross-quee- 
tionings,  the  structure  and  practical  eflfecta  of  judkuaJ, 
and  school,  and  pauper  systems — ^in  examining  the  ma- 
chinery (human  and  inanimate)  of  manu&etoriee— >in 
probing  then:  tendencies  upon  minds  and  moral»— in 
'stumbling  o*er  recollections,'  in  Boston,  on  Bunker's 
hill,  and  around  Lexington— I  found  guides,  enlight- 
eners,  and  hosts,  such  as  I  can  never  hope  to  see  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  for  friendliness  and  intelligouob 
A  friend  of  ours  from  Virginia,  who  was  in  the  city  of 
Boston  with  his  family  when  I  was,  carried  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  bne  of  the  citizens.    "  This  gentlenuu^ 
for  three  days,"  said  our  friend,  "  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely to  us ;  brought  his  carriage  to  the  hotel,  and 
ried  us  in  it  over  the  city,  and  all  its  beautiful  i 
in  short,  he  seemed  to  think  that  he  couM  not  doenoogh 
to  amuse  and  gratify  us."    To  enjoy  such  treatment  as 
this,  one  must,  of  course,  in  general,  come  intxodoesd. 
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bjr  letter  or  othenrise.  Then — nay,  according  to  my 
experience,  in  some  instances  without  any  introduction, 
—the  tide  of  kindness  flows  as  ungrudgingly  as  that  of 
Virginia  hospitality,  and  far  more  beneficially  to  the  ob- 
ject :  at  an  expense,  too,  not  only  of  money,  but  of  time 
—which  here,  more  emphatically  than  any  where  else  in 
America,  is  money.  When  travelling  on  foot,  I  had  no 
letters  lo  present — no  introduction,  except  of  myself. 
Still,  nnbougfat  civilities,  and  more  than  civilities,  usu- 
ally met  me.  A  farmer,  at  whose  house  1  obtained  com- 
fortable quarters  on  the  first  night  of  my  walk,  refused 
all  compensation,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  a  hearty 
wekcnne,  and  an  invitation  to  stay  to  breakfast  Next 
day,  a  man  in  a  jersey  wagon,  overtook  me,  and  invi- 
ted me  to  ride  with  him.  I  did  so,  for  an  hour,  while 
our  roads  coincided  :  and  found  him  intelligent,  as  well 
as  friendly.  Whenever  I  wanted,  along  the  road,  re- 
freshing drinks  were  given  me ; — cider,  switchell,  and 
water — the  two  first  always  unasked  for.  One  gude- 
wife,  at  whose  door  I  called  for  a  glass  of  water,  made 
me  stt  down,  treated  me  abundantly  to  cider ;  and,  find- 
ing that  my  object  was  to  see  the  country  and  learn  the 
ways  of  its  people,  laid  herself  out  to  impart  such  items 
of  information  as  seemed  likely  to  interest  me :  wish- 
ing me  'great  suocess*  at  parting.  Many  similar  in- 
stances of  kindness  occurred.  It  is  true,  none  of  the 
country  people  invited  me  to  partake  of  theur  meals,  ex- 
oqil  my  first  host  just  mentioned — an  omission,  howe^ 
ver,  lor  which  I  was  prepared,  because  it  arose  natural- 
ly from  the  condition  of  things  here.  One  testimonial 
more  yon  ^all  have,  to  New  England  benevolence,  from 
a  third  person.  A  deserter  from  the  British  navy — mo- 
neyless, shoeless,  with  only  yam  socks  on ;  feet  blister- 
ed— and  actually  snflfering  fVom  a  fever  and  ague — told 
me  that  h«  had  walked  all  the  way  from  Bath,  in  Maine, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Hartford,  where  I  overtook  him, 
entirely  npon  charity ;  and  had  never  asked  for  food  or 
tkdter  im  Mm.  A  lady  that  day  had  given  him  a  clean 
tmen  shirt.  There  was  no  whining  in  this  poor  fellow's 
tale  of  distress:  his  tone  was  manly,  and  his  port  erect : 
he  seemed,  like  a  true  sailor,  as  firank  vi  accepting  re- 
h^  as  he  would  be  firee  in  giving  it 

The  result  of  all  ray  observation  is,  that  the  New 
Engieuiders  have  in  their  hearts  as  much  of  the  original 
m^trid  of  hospitality  as  we  have :  that,  considering 
the  sacrifices  it  eosts  them,  and  the  circumstances  which 
modify  iu  application,  they  aehudlif  uu  as  much  of  that 
material  as  we  do ;  and  that,  although  their  mode  of 
iBing  it  is  less  amuMe  than  ours,  it  is  more  raiianal^  more 
•ribte-lf— better  for  the  guest,  better  for  the  host,  better 
Ibr  Bodety.  And  most  gladly  would  I  see  my  country- 
men and  countrywomen  exchange  the  ruinous  profusion ; 
which,  to  earn,  or  preserve,  a  vainglorious  name,  pern- 
pars  and  stupifies  themselves  and  impoverishes  their 
eoontry,  for  the  discriminating  and  judicious  hospitality 
of  New  England :  retaining  only  those  freer  and  more 
captivating  tnitB  of  their  own,  which  are  warranted  by 
oar  sparser  setUements,  our  ampler  fields,  and  our  dif- 
ficFent  social  organization. 

Yet,  while  such  praise  is  due  to  the  general  civility 
and  kindness  of  the  New  Englanders,  it  must  bo  quali- 
fied by  saying,  that  several  times,  I  have  experienced 
discourtesy,  whidi  chafed  me  a  good  deal:  but  always 
from  persons  who^  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  would 
be  considered  as  vulgar.    The  simplest  and  most  harm- 


less question,  propounded  in  my  ewUest  manner,  has  oc- 
casionally been  answered  with  a  gruffness,  that  would 
for  half  a  minute  upset  my  equanimity.  For  example — 
"  QtKxl  morning  sir"  (to  a  hulking,  rough,  carter-look- 
ing fellow,  one  hot  morning,  when  I  had  walked  eight 
miles  before  breakfast)—"  how  far  to  Enfield  ?"  "  Lit- 
tle better  'an  a  mile," — was  the  answer;  in  an  abrupt, 
surly,  unmodulated  tone,  uttered  without  even  turning 
his  head  as  he  passed  me.  Two  or  three  of  "mine 
hosts,"  at  inns,  were  churlishly  grudging  in  their  re- 
sponses to  my  inquiries  about  the  products,  usages,  and 
statistics,  of  their  neighborhoods.  For  these,  however, 
I  at  once  saw  a  twofold  excuse:  they  were  very  busy 
and  my  questions  were  very  tiumerous — besides  the  ir- 
ritating circumstance,  that  answers  were  not  always  at 
hand — and  to  be  posedy  is  what  flesh  and  blood  cannot 
bear.  And  it  makes  me  think  no  worse  than  before, 
either  of  human  nature  in  general,  or  of  Yankee  cha- 
racter in  particular,  that  such  slights  occurred,  nearly 
in  every  instance,  whilst  I  was  a  somewhat  shabby 
looking  way-fiirer  on  foot ;  scarcely  ever,  while  travel- 
ling in  stage,  or  steamboat.  Such  distinctions  are  made, 
all  the  world  over:  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

A  Southron,  not  accustomed  to  wait  much  upon  him- 
self, here  feels  sensibly  the  scantiness  of  the  personal 
service  he  meets  with.  Even  1 — though  for  years  more 
than  half  a  Yankee  in  that  respect — missed,  rather 
awkwardly,  on  first  coming  hither,  the  superfluous,  and 
often  cumbersome  attentions  of  our  southern  waiters. 
Besides  having  firequently  to  brush  my  own  dothes,  I 
am  put  to  some  special  trouble  in  the  best  hotels,  to  get 
my  shoes  cleaned.  In  many  village  inns,  sumptuous 
and  comfortable  in  most  respects,  this  last  is  a  luxury 
hardly  to  be  hoped  for.  This  scarcity  of  menial  service 
arises  partly  from  the  nice  economy,  with  which  the 
number  of  bands  about  a  house  is  graduated  to  the  gen- 
eral, and  smallest  possible,  quantity  of  necessary  labor ; 
and  partly,  from  a  growing  aversion  to  such  services 
among  the  "help**  themselves,  caused,  or  greatly 
heightened,  by  the  increased  demand  and  higher  wages 
for  them  in  the  numerous  manufactories  throughout  the 
country.  Almost  every  where,  I  am  told  of  their  ask- 
ing higher  pay,  and  growing  more  fastidious,  and  in- 
tractable, as  household  servants.  ^^  Servants"  indeed, 
they  will  not  allqw  themselves  to  be  called.  A  "mar* 
ry-come-up-ish**  toss,  if  not  an  himiediate  quitting  of 
the  house,  is  the  probable  consequence  of  so  terming 
them.  The  above,  more  creditable  designation,  is  that 
which  must  be  used — at  least  in  their  presence.  By  the 
by,  though  the  gifted  author  of  "  Hope  Leslie"  says 
that  the  singular  plural,  "help,*'  alone,  is  proper,  I  find 
popular  usage  ("  quern  penes  arbilrium*^ — you  know) 
sanctioning  the  regular  plural  form  "helps,*'  whenever 
reference  is  made  to  more  than  one. 

The  spirit,  and  the  habits,  which  oblige  one  to  do  so 
much  for  himself  within  doors,  produce  corresponding 
eflects  without  Useful  labor  is  no  where  disdained 
in  New  England,  by.  any  class  of  society.  Proprietors, 
and  their  sons,  though  wealthy,  frequently  work  on  the 
farms,  and  in  the  gardens,  stables,  and  barns.  Two  or 
three  days  ago,  I  saw  an  old  gentleman  (Squire  ♦  *  ♦) 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  for  several  years  a  useful 
member  of  the  Legislatiu^,  toiling  in  his  hay  harvest. 
Two  of  the  richest  men  in  this  village — possessing  habi- 
tations among  the  most  elegant  in  this  assemblage  of 
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elegant  dwellings — I  have  seen  busy  with  hoe  and  rake, 
in  their  highly-  cultivated  grounds.  The  wife  of  a  tav- 
ern-keeper, in  Rhode  Island,  worth  $40,000,  prepared 
my  breakfast,  and  waited  upon  me  at  it,  with  a  brisk- 
ness such  as  I  never  saw  equalled.  Similar  instances 
are  so  frequent  and  familiar,  as  to  be  unnoticed  except 
by  strangers.  Many  of  New  England's  eminent  men 
of  former  days,  were  constant  manual  laborers ;  not  only 
in  boyhood,  and  in  obscurity,  but  after  achieving  dis- 
tinction. Putnam,  it  is  well  known,  was  ploughing 
when  he  heard  of  the  bloody  fray  at  Lexington;  and 
left  both  plough  and  team  in  the  field,  to  join  and  lead  in 
the  strife  for  liberty.  Judge  Swift,  of  Connecticut,  who 
wrote  a  law  book*  of  some  merit,  and,  I  believe,  a  Histo- 
ry of  Connecticut,  was  a  regular  laborer  on  his  farm, 
whilst  he  was  a  successful  pracliser  of  the  Law.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  (which  I  cannot  now  stop  to  re- 
peat) of  his  being  severely  drubbed  by  the  famous  Mat- 
thew Lyon,  then  his  indented  servant;  while  they 
worked  together  in  the  barn.  Timothy  Pickering,  after 
serving  with  distinction  through  the  revolution — being 
aid  to  General  Washington,  Representative  and  Senator 
in  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  State — spent  the  evening 
of  his  unusually  prolonged  and  honored  life,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  a  small  farm  of  120  or  130  acres,  with  a  suitably 
modest  dwelling,  near  Salem,  Mass.:  literally,  and 
through  necessity,  (for  he  was  always  poor)  earning  his 
bread  by  his  own  daily  toil.  With  Dr.  Johnson,  I  deride 
the  hacknied  pedantry  of  a  constant  recurrence  to  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome — without,  however,  being  quite 
ready  to  "  knock  any  man  down  who  talks  to  me  about 
the  second  Punic  War."  But,  in  contemplating  the 
stem  virtues,  that  poverty  and  rural  toil  fostered  in  those 
earlier  worthies  of  New  England,  and  that  still  animate 
the  "  bold  yeomanry,  a  nation's  pride,"  who  yet  hold 
out  against  the  advancing  tide  of  wealth,  indolence,  and 
luxury — ^I  cannot  forbear  an  exulting  comparison  of 
these  my  countrymen,  with  the  pure  and  hardy  spirits 
that  graced  the  best  days  of  republican  Rome : 

Regalum,  et  Scauros,  aoimaeque  magus 
Prodigiim  Paulum  flUperante  Poeoo, 
•  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

Fabriciumque, 
HuDC,  et  incomptis  Curium  capiUis 
UUlem  bello,  tulit,  et  Camillum, 
Sasva  paupertas,  et  ayitus  apto 

Cum  lare  fundus. 

In  the  household  economy  of  these  thrifty  and  indus- 
trious people,  it  were  endless  to  specify  all  the  things 
worthy  of  our  imitation.  Their  use  of  cold  bread  con- 
duces to  good  in  a  threefold  way :  a  less  quantity  satis- 
fies the  appetite,  and  it  is  in  itself  mor^  digestible  than 
warm  bread;  thus  doubly  promoting  health:  while 
there  is  a  sensible  saving  of  flour.  The  more  frugal 
scale  upon  which  their  ordinary  meals  arc  set  forth,  is 
another  point  in  which  for  the  sake  of  economy,  health, 
and  clearness  of  mind,  we  might  do  well  to  copy  them. 
By  burning  seasoned  wood,  kept  ready  for  the  saw  in  a 
snug  house  built  on  purpose,  and  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  having  the  doors  shut  and  all  chinks  carefully 
closed,  they  secure  warm  rooms  with  half  the  fuel  that 
would  otherwise  be  necessary.  I  cannot,  however,  for- 
give their  bringing  no  buttermilk  to  table.  The  natives 
seem  wholly  ignorant,  how  pleasant  and  wholesome  a 
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food  it  is  for  man ;  and  give  it  to  their  pigs.  The  hay- 
harvest  lasts  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  it  has  been  going 
on  ever  since  the  1st  of  July.  Of  course,  the  hay  cut 
at  such  different  periods  must  vary  greatly  m  ripeness: 
and  here  they  confirm  me  in  a  long  standing  belief^ 
which  I  have  striven  in  vain  to  impress  upon  some 
Virginia  hay  fsurmers — that  the  hay,  cot  befi)rc  the 
seeds  are  nearly  ripe,  i^  always  besL  The  earlier  part 
of  the  mowing,  (where  the  crop  is  about  equally  for- 
ward) is  most  juicy,  sweet  and  tender.  The  com  is 
now  in  tassel,  having  attained  nearly  its  full  height: 
the  height  of  about  five  feet,  on  rich  land  !  It  is  a  sort 
differing  from  ours :  small  in  grain  and  ear,  as  well  as 
in  stalk ;  and  very  yellow  grained.  It  ripens  in  less 
time  than  ours ;  adapting  itself  to  the  shorter  summers 
of  this  latitude.  It  is  planted  very  thick :  three  or  four 
stalks  in  a  hill,  and  the  hills  but  three  feet  apart. 

With  many  vegetables  and  fruits,  the  season  is  five  or 
six  weeks  later  here  than  in  Virginia.  Thus,  garden 
peas  are  still,  every  day,  on  the  tables :  I  had  cherries 
in  Boston  last  week,  of  kinds  which  ripened  with  us 
early  in  June;  and  it  is  but  a  fortnight,  since  strawber- 
ries, both  red  and  white,  were  given  me  in  Conneclicat— 
by  the  way,  it  was  at  hredlrfasU 

On  the  margin  of  this  village,  is  a  curious  agricultu- 
ral exhibition.    It  is  a  large  tract  of  flat  land  upon  Con- 
necticut river,  of  great  fertility  and  value  (one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  dollars  an  acre,)  containing 
altogether  several  thousand  acres.    With  one  or  two 
trifling  exceptions,  it  has  no  houses  or  dividing  fences 
upon  it,  though  partitioned  among  perhaps  two  hundred 
proprietors.    Hardly  an  opulent,  or  rrdddlmg  wealthy 
man  in  Northampton,  but  owns  a  lot  of  five,  ten,  twen^ 
ty,  or  fifty  acres,  in  this  teeming  expanse.    The  lots 
are  all  in  crops,  of  one  kind  or  other;  and  being  mostly 
of  regular  shapes  (oblongs,  or  other  four  skied  figures,) 
the  various  aspects  they  present,  accordingly  as  the 
crop  happens  to  be  deep  green,  light  green,  or  yellow — 
mown,  or  unmown — aflford  a  singular  and  rich  treat,  to 
an  eye  tliat  can  at  once  survey  the  whole.    Most  op- 
portunely, Mopnt  Hoi  yoke  (the  great  lion  of  western 
Massachusetts,  to  scenery-hunters,)  furnishes  the  very 
stand,  whence  not  only  this  lovely  plain  is  seen,  but 
the  river,  its  valley,  and  the  adjacent  country,   for 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  around.    Ne^ly  a  thousand  feet 
below  you,  and  not  quite  a  mil^^m  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  the  low  ground,  fantiistically  chequered  into 
lots  so  variously  sized  and  cplored — dwindling  too,  by 
the  distance,  into  miniatures  of  themselves — remixxii 
you  of  a  gay  bed^quilt.    A  lady  of  our  party  (we  a» 
cendcd  the  mountam  this  afternoon,  and  staid  tUi  after 
sunset,)  aptly  compared  it  to  a  Yankee  comfort  /  the 
elms  and  fruit  trees  dotted  over  the  surfiu;e,  and  shrunk 
and  softened  in  the  distance,  representing  the  tufts  c€ 
wool  which  besprinkle  that  appropriately  named  ar- 
ticle of  furniture.    The  whole  landscape,  seen  from 
Mount  Holyoke,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  noe  to 
try  to  describe.    I  have  said,  twenty  or  thirty  unties 
around  :  but  in  one  direction,  we  see,  in  clear  weaditt-, 
the  East  and  West  Rocks,  near  New  Haven — about 
seventy  miles  off.    Fourteen  villages  are  within,  view. 
The  whole  scene  is  panoramic:  it  is  as  vivid  and  dis- 
tinct as  reality ;  but  rich,  soft  and  mellow,  as  a  picture. 
We  descended;  and  as  we  recrossed  the  river  by  twi- 
light, the  red  gleams  from  the  wesUsm^sky,  reflected  in 
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long  lines  from  the  dimpling  water,  forced  upon  more 
than  one  mind  that  fine  passage  in  a  late  work  of  fiction, 
where  the  remark,  that  "  no  man  can  judge  of  the  hap 
piness  of  another,'*  is  illustrated  by  the  reflection  of 
moon-beams  from  a  lake.  But  I  am  growing  lack-a- 
daisical :  and  must  conclude. 

I  set  off  tn  the  stage  for  Albany,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.    Good  night. 


We  copy  the  following  production  of  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney  from  the  "^Immcon  Annuals  of  Education  and 
Inatruetum,^  a  periodical  published  in  Boston.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  prose  or  poetry  of  this 
distinguished  lady  is  entitled  to  preference.  Her  noble 
efforts  in  behalf  of  her  own  sex  desenre  their  gratitude 
and  our  admiration. 

Ob  tlie  Pcdlcy'  of  Elevatiiif;  tl&e  Standard  of  F«« 
nutle  Bdncatlon* 

Addressed  to  the  American  Lyceum,  May,  1834. 

The  importance  of  education  seems  now  to  be  uni- 
Tcrsally  admitted.  It  has  become  the  favorite  subject 
of  some  of  the  wisests  and  most  gifted  minds.  It  has 
incorporated  itself  with  the  spirit  of  our  vigorous  and 
advancing  nation.  It  is  happily  defined  by  one  of  the 
roost  elegant  of  our  living  writers,  as  the  "mind  qf  the 
fresaU  age,  acting  upon  the  mind  of  the  next.**  It  will  be 
readily  perceived  how  far  this  machine  surpasses  the 
boasted  lever  of  Archimedes,  since  it  undertakes  not 
simply  the  movement  of  a  mass  of  matter,  the  lifting 
of  a  dead  planet  from  its  place,  that  it  might  fall,  per- 
chance, into  the  sun  and  be  annihilated;  but  the  eleva- 
tion of  that  port  of  man  whose  power  is  boundless,  and 
whose  progress  is  eternal,  the  raising  of  a  race  "  made 
but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  to  a  more  entire  as- 
similation with  superior  natures. 

In  the  benefits  of  an  improved  system  of  education, 
the  female  sex  are  now  permitted  liberally  to  partici- 
pate. The  doors  of  the  temple  of  knowledge,  so  long 
barred  against  them,  have  been  thrown  open.  They 
are  invited  to  adv;»nce  beyond  its  threshold.  The 
Moslem  interdict  that  guarded  its  hidden  recesses  is 
removed.  The  darkness  of  a  long  reign  of  barbarism, 
and  the  illusions  of  an  age  of  chivalry,  alike  vanish, 
and  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  like  the  shades  of  Eden, 
gladly  welcome  a  new  guesL 

While  gratitude  to  the  liberality  of  this  great  and 
free  nation  is  eminently  due  from  the  feebler  sex,  they 
have  still  a  boon  to  requesL  They  ask  it  as  those  al- 
ready deeply  indebted,  yet  conscious  of  ability  to  make 
a  more  ample  gift  profitable  to  the  giver  as  well  as  to 
the  receiver.  It  seems  desirable  t^at  their  education 
should  combine  more  of  thoroughness  and  solidity,  that 
it  should  be  expanded  over  a  wider  space  of  time,  and 
that  the  depth  of  its  foundation  should  bear  better  pro- 
portkm  to  the  height  and  elegance  of  its  superstructure. 
Their  training  oiight  not  to  be  for  display  and  admira- 
tion, to  sparkle  amid  the  froth  and  foam  of  life,  and  to 
become  enervated  by  that  indolence  and  luxury,  which 
are  subversrve  of  the  health  and  even  the  existence  of 
A  republic  They  should  be  qualified  to  act  as  teachers 
of  knowledge  and  of  goodness.  However  high  their 
station,  this  office  is  no  derogation  from  its  dignity ; 
and  its  duties  ^oold  commence  whenever  they  find 
themsehres  in  contact  with  those  who  need  instruction. 
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The  adoption  of  the  motto,  that  to  tench  is  their  province, 
will  inspire  diligence  in  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge, 
and  perseverance  in  the  beautiful  mechanism  of  pure 
example. 

It  is  requisite  that  they  who  have,  in  reality,  the 
moulding  of  the  whole  mass  of  mind  m  its  first  formation, 
should  be  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  structure  and 
capacities  of  that  mind ;  that  they  who  nurture  the 
young  citizens  of  a  prosperous  republic,  should  be  able 
to  demonstrate  to  them,  from  the  broad  annals  of  his- 
tory, the  blessing  which  they  inherit,  and  the  wisdom 
of  preservins;  them,  the  value  of  just  laws,  and  the  duty 
of  obeying' them.  It  is  indispensable  that  they  on  whose 
bosom  tlie  infant  heart  is  laid,  like  a  germ  in  the  quick- 
ening breast  of  spring,  should  be  vigilant  to  watch  its 
first  unfoldings,  and  to  direct  its  earliest  tendrils  where 
to  twine.  It  is  unspeakably  important,  that  they  who 
are  commissioned  to  light  the  lamp  of  the  soul,  should 
know  how  to  feed  it  with  pure  oil ;  that  they  to  whose 
hand  is  entrusted  the  welfare  of  a  being  never  to  die, 
should  be  able  to  perform  the  work,  and  earn  the  wages 
of  heaven. 

Assuming  the  position  that  females  are  by  nature  de- 
signated as  teachers,  and  that  the  mind  in  iu  most  plas- 
tic state  is  their  pupil,  it  becomes  a  serious  inquiry, 
what  they  wiU  be  likely  to  teach.  They  will,  of  course, 
impart  what  they  best  understand,  and  what  they  most 
value.  They  will  impress  their  own  peculiar  linea- 
ments upon  the  next  generation.  If  vanity  and  folly 
are  their  predominant  features,  posterity  must  bear  the 
likeness.  If  utility  and  wisdom  are  the  objects  of  their 
choice,  society  will  reap  the  benefiL  This  influence  is 
most  palpably  operative  in  a  government  like  our  own. 
Here  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  every  individual 
possesses  a  heightened  relative  value.  The  secret 
springs  of  its  harmony  may  be  touched  by  those  whose 
birth-place  was  in  obscurity.  Its  safety  is  interwoven 
with  the  welfare  of  all  its  subjects. 

If  the  character  of  those  to  whom  the  charge  of 
schools  is  committed,  has  been  deemed  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  lawgivers,  is  not  her  education  of  con- 
sequence, who  begins  her  labor  before  any  other  in- 
structor, who  pre-occupies  the  unwritten  page  of  being, 
who  produces  impressions  which  nothing  on  earth  can 
eflace,  and  stamps  on  the  cradle  what  will  exist  beyond 
the  grave,  and  be  legible  in  eternity? 

The  ancient  republics  overlooked  the  worth  of  that 
half  of  the  human  race,  which  bore  the  msurk  of  physi- 
cal infirmity.  Greece,  so  exquisitely  susceptible  to  the 
principle  of  beauty,  so  skilled  in  wielding  all  the  ele- 
ments of  grace,  failed  to  appreciate  the  latent  excellence 
of  woman.  If,  in  the  brief  season  of  youth  and  bloom, 
she  was  fain  to  admire  her  as  the  acanthus-leaf  of  her 
own  Corinthian  capital,  she  did  not  discover,  that  like 
that  very  column,  she  might  have  added  stability  to  the 
temple  of  freedom.  She  would  not  believe  that  her 
virtues  might  have  aided  in  consolidating  the  fabric 
which  philosophy  embellished  and  luxury  overthrew. 

Rome,  notwithstanding  her  primeval  rudeness,  ^nd 
the  ferocity  of  her  wolf-nursed  greatness,  seems  more 
correctly,  than  polished  Greece,  to  have  estimated  the 
"weaker  vessel.**  Here  and  there,  upon  the  storm 
driven  billows  of  her  history,  the  form  of  woman  is 
distinctly  visible,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  still 

stands  forth  in  strong  relief,  amid  that  imagery,  over 
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which  time  has  no  power.  Yet  where  the  brute  force 
of  the  warrior  was  counted  godlike,  the  feebler  sex 
were  prized,  only  in  their  approximation  to  the  energy 
of  a  sterner  nature,  as  clay  was  held  in  combination 
with  iron,  in  the  feet  of  that  mysterious  image  which 
troubled  the  visions  of  the  Assyrian  kin^. 

To  some  of  the  republics  of  South  America,  the  first 
dawn  of  liberty  gave  a  light  which  Greece  and  Rome, 
so  long  her  favored  votaries,  never  beheld.  Even  in  the 
birth  of  their  political  existence,  they  discovered  that 
the  sex  whose  tirengih  is  in  the  hearty  mii^ht  exert  an 
agency  in  modifying  national  character.  New  Grenada 
set  an  example  which  tlic  world  had  not  before  seen. 
Ere  the  convulsive  struggles  of  revolution  had  sub- 
sided, she  unbound  the  cloistered  foot  of  woman,  and 
urged  her  to  ascend  the  heights  of  knowledge.  She 
established  a  college  for  females,  and  gave  its  superin- 
tendence to  a  lady  of  talent  and  erudition.  We  look 
with  solicitude  toward  the  result  of  this  experiment. 
We  hope  that  our  sisters  of  the  "  cloud-crowned  An- 
des," may  be  enabled  to  secure  and  to  diffujc  tlie  bles- 
sings of  education,  and  tlmt  from  their  abodes  of  domestic 
privacy,  a  hallowed  influence  may  go  forth,  which  shall 
aid  in  reducing  o  chaos  of  conflicting  elements  to  order, 
and  symmetry,  and  permanent  repose. 

In  our  own  country,  man,  invested  by  his  Maker 
with  the  "  right  to  reign,"  has  nobly  conceded  to  her, 
who  was  for  ages  a  vassal,  equality  of  intercourse,  par- 
ticipation in  knowledge,  guardianship  over  his  dearest 
possessions,  and  his  fondest  hopes.  He  is  content  to 
"  bear  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,"  that  she  may 
dwell  in  plenty,  and  at  ease.  Yet  from  the  very  feli- 
city of  her  lot,  dangers  arise.  She  is  tempted  to  rest 
in  superficial  attainments,  to  yield  to  that  indolence 
which  spreads  like  rust  over  the  intellect,  and  to  merge 
the  sense  of  her  own  responsibilities  in  the  slumber  of 
a  luxurious  life.  These  tendencies  should  be  neutral- 
ized by  an  education  of  utility,  rather  than  of  orna- 
ment. Sloth  and  luxury,  the  subverters  of  republics, 
should  be  banished  from  her  vocabulary.  It  is  expedi- 
ent that  she  be  surrounded  in  youth  with  every  motive 
to  persevering  industry,  and  severe  application;  and 
that  in  maturity  she  be  induced  to  consider  herself  an 
ally  in  the  cares  of  life,  especially  in  tlie  holy  laljor  of 
rearing  the  immortal  mind.  While  her  partner  stands 
on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  toiling  for  his  stormy 
portion  of  that  jxjwer  or  glory  from  which  it  is  her 
privilege  to  be  sheltered,  let  her  feel  that  to  her,  in  the 
recesses  of  the  domestic  sphere,  is  entrusted  the  culture 
of  that  knowledge  and  virtue,  which  are  the  strength 
of  a  nation.  Happily  secluded  from  lofty  legislation 
and  bold  enterprise,  with  which  her  native  construction 
has  no  affinity,  she  is  still  accountable  to  the  govern- 
ment by  which  she  is  protected,  for  the  character  of 
those  who  shall  hereafter  obtain  its  honors,  and  control 
its  functions. 

Her  place  is  in  the  quiet  shade,  to  watch  the  little 
fountain,  ere  it  has  breathed  a  murmur.  But  the  foun- 
tain will  break  forth  into  a  stream,  and  the  swelling 
rivulet  rush  toward  the  sea ;  and  she,  who  was  first  at 
the  fountain  head  and  lingered  longest  near  the  infant 
streamlet,  might  best  guide  it  to  right  channels;  or,  if 
its  waters  flow  complaining  and  turbid,  could  truest  tell 
what  had  troubled  their  source. 

Let  the  age  which  has  so  freely  imparted  to  woman 


the  treasures  of  knowledge,  add  yet  to  its  bounty,  by 
inciting  her  to  gather  them  with  an  unremitting  and 
tireless  hand,  and  by  expecting  of  her  the  highest  ex- 
cellence of  which  her  nature  is  capable.  Demand  it  as 
a  debL  Summon  her  to  abandon  inglorious  ease. — 
Arouse  her  to  practise  and  to  enforce  those  virtues,  which 
sustain  the  simplicity,  and  promote  the  permanence  of 
a  great  republic  Make  her  answerable  for  tlie  elia- 
racter  of  the  next  generation.  Give  her  this  solemn 
charge  in  the  presence  of  "men  and  of  angels," — ^gird  her 
for  its  fulfilment  with  the  whole  armor  of  education  and 
piety,  and  see  if  she  be  not  faitliful  to  her  ofTsprinjr,  to 
her  country,  and  to  her  God !  L.  H.  S. 


We  beg  our  readers  to  amuse  themselves  with  tlie 
following  article  from  Mr.  Fairfield's  Magazine.  We 
cannot  however,  whilst  we  value  the  im|>oriance  of 
having  an  euphonous  and  pleasant  sounding  name, 
sympathise  very  sincerely  with  Mr.  Rust  in  the  horror 
he  has  conceived  towards  his  own.  We  had  rather  be 
Lazarus  in  all  his  misery  than  Dives  in  "purple  and 
fine  linen." 

From  the  North  American  Magazine. 


<*  Quid  rides  ?  znutato  nomine,  de  te 
Fabula  narralur.»»— H«w«ce,  Sat.  I.  Lib,  I.  70. 

"Nil  admirari"  has  always  been  my  maxim,  yet 
there  is  one  thing  which  excites  my  wonder.  It  is  aston- 
ishing, that  a  man,  who  leaves  his  son  no  other  legacy, 
cannot  at  least  give  him  a  good  name.  What  could 
have  been  my  father's  motive,  in  inflicting  upon  me  tliat 
curse  of  all  cursea — my  name,  I  cannot  determine. 
Trifling  as  so  small  a  matter  may  appear,  it  has  been 
my  ruin.  Bah !  I  shudder  when  I  think  of  it !  shade  of 
my  honored  parent!  would  nothing  but  a  scripiuie 
name  satisfy  thee  7  Why  didst  thou  not  then  entitle 
me  Ezra? — Zedekiah? — Nimri? — anything— it  muhi 
out — but  Lazarus! 

Yes — Lazarus  Rust — that  is  my  name ;  and,  if  any 
man  can  now  blame  mc  for  being  a  misanthrope,  let  him 
come  forward.  As  I  said,  my  name  has  been  my  ruin. 
It  has  made  existence  a  curse  since  my  childhood ;  even 
at  school,  I  was  tormented  almost  to  madness.  I  was  the 
only  boy  who  was  not  nicknamed.  The  most  malicious 
were  satisfied ;  they  could  not  improve  upon  Lazarus. 

Of  all  men,  the  most  impertinent  are  your  stajr^ 
agents.  They  have  a  trick  of  asking  your  name,  with 
an  insulting  coolness,  which,  to  a  man  of  delicate  sciK<i* 
bilities,  is  extremely  annoying.  I  shall  never  forget  my 
first  stagecoach  journey.  The  fellow  at  the  desk  lor>Ked 
me  full  in  the  face,  and  camly  asked  my  name.  I  fell 
the  blood  boiling  in  my  fece,  and  my  first  impulse  was 
to  knock  him  down.  But  I  was  a  prudent  man,  even 
when  a  boy ;  so  I  satisfied  myself  with  turning  con- 
temptuously on  my  heel.  The  fellow  was  by  my  side 
in  a  moment.  "  Sir,''  said  he,  in  the  silver  tones  of  a 
lackey,  "will  you  allow  me  to  inquire  your  namcT' 
This  was  too  much.  "  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  sirrah,"  I 
cried,  almost  suflbcated  with  rage,  "  that  you  are  an 
impertinent  scoundrel.** 

The  bar  room  was  in  a  roar.  That  laugh  is  sounding 
still  in  my  ears,  like  the  roar  of  a  mighty  cataract 
What  diabolical  music  some  men  make  of  laughing ! 
When  the  agent  explained  to  me  the  reason  of  his  in- 
quiry, I  felt  so  consummately/^!^  Jti^l^rgot  my 
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u&uil  precaution  of  giving  only  my  initial,  and,  in  a 
voire  painfully  distinct,  I  answered — Lazania  Rust ! 

They  did  not  laugh.  I  could  have  borne  a  deafening 
shout:  but  that  suppressed  smile!  let  me  not  think  of 
it.  Of  all  mortal  sufferings,  the  keenest  is  the  con- 
sci(>Qsness  of  being  the  object  of  ridicule,  mingled  per* 
haps  with  pity.  O !  Heaven !  what  did  I  not  suffer — 
vbat  have  I  not  suffered,  from  this  one  source  ? 

All  ifais  comes  of  my  father's — ^what  shall  I  call  it  7 — 
nwlness,  in  calling  me  Lazarus.  By  the  by,  they  tell 
me  that,  when  I  was  baptized,  a  murmur  of  laughter 
arose  from  the  whole  coDgregation ;  and  even  the  min- 
i^trr,  u  be  uttered  the  solenm  form,  could  not  entirely 
roD'V^I  the  smile,  which,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  exer- 
ti>A\Sy  played  upon  his  lips. 

A  hUtory  of  my  ludicrous  misfortunes  would  fill  a 
Ttlumc  Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  of  all  was  at  my 
HL^mage.  "A  rose,  by  any  other  name,  would  smell 
IS  sweet ;  and  a  Lazarus  may  love  as  ardently  as  a 
Kres.  I  confess  I  did  love  Phcebe  McLarry — {how 
sweetly  the  name  flows  from  your  lips!)  she  was  not 
beautifut,  but  she  loved  me  notwithstanding  my  name, 
"and  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  me."  So  we  were 
cinied.  But,  when  the  priest  repeated,  ^  Son,  Laza> 
ms,  take  Phoebe,"  &c.  I  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing royseIC 

They  say  that  the  constitution  of  our  habits  is  such, 
ibt,  by  degrees,  we  can  become  reconciled  to  anything, 
bat  1  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  my  name.  I  still  per- 
Bk  in  writing  it  L.  Rust.  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature;  and,  I  must  think,  notwitlistanding 
Slulbpeare's  opinion,  that  there  is  something  in  a 
Bazce.  Indeed,  a  man's  name  tinges  his  whole  cha- 
bcter.  If  it  is  a  good  one,  he  may  sign  even  a  mort- 
^-^  deed  with  a  light  heart ;  and,  if  he  writes  a  neat 
haodyhe  will  rise  from  the  desk  a  happy  man.  His 
finving  autograph,  and  more  flowing  name,  make  even 
pr>f  erty  tolerable.  But  your  Nimris,  and  Obadiah's ! 
ihit  which,  to  some  men,  is  the  pleaaantest  thing  in  ex- 
isteoce— the  seeing  their  names  in  print,  is  to  them,  ut- 
ur  and  hopeless  a^ny.  And  then  their  officious 
ihcnds  are  eternally  superscribing  their  letters  with  the 
Rune  written  out  in  full.  There  is  one  member  of  Con- 
^x«,  who,  throughout  the  whole  session,  most  perse- 
Tenn£;1y  franks  his  dull  speeches  to  Lazarus  Rust,  esq. 
One  would  think  L.  Rust  was  sufficiently  definite,  and 
it  eeruinly  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  euphony.  I 
wish  he  was  in  Heaven.  I  know  of  no  damper  to  am- 
biLion  like  a  bad  name.  I  would  not  immortalize  my- 
ff.K  if  I  could.  Lazarus  Rust,  indeed, — that  would 
look  well  inscribed  on  a  monument!  I  say  with  Em- 
mew,  "Let  no  man  write  my  epitaph.'*  It  would  per- 
haps run  thus : 

"  Here  Ilea  the  body  of  Lazarus  Rust 

WHh  what  a  horrible  name  the  poor  fellow  was  e««t^* 

N>— not  for  me  is  the  laurel  wreath  of  immortality. 
When  I  die,  let  me  be  forgotten.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  I  may  yet  take  my 
dianre.    "  I  bide  my  time." 

After  all,  I  sometimes  endeavor  to  persuade  myself 
that  it  is  a  mere  matter  .of  taste.  We  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Lazarus  was  tlie  worst  name  in  the 
Hebrew  genealogy.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  there  are  some  disagreeable  associations  connected 
with  it,  aside  from  its  sound ;  and,  to  speak  the  plain 


truth,  it  is  a  most  disgusting  appellation,  fit  only  for  a 
monkey.  Yet  I  am  compelled  to  bear  it  about  with 
me — a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  from  which  I  cannot  escape ; 
it  adheres  to  me  like  the  poisoned  tunic  of  Nessus.  I 
would  appeal  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  but  my 
friends  have  a  decided  partiality  for  Lazarus,  and 
would  never  know  me  by  any  other  name.  So,  as 
Lazarus  I  have  lived,  Lazarus  will  I  die. 

I  have  redeemed  my  father's  error,  in  naming  my 
own  children;  I  cannot,  *tis  true,  rub  off  tlie  Rust :  but, 
for  the  matter  of  Christian  names,  I  defy  the  Directory 
to  furnish  a  more  princely  lisL  When  my  eldest  son 
was  bom,  I  vowed  he  should  never  be  ashamed  of  his 
name,  so  I  called  him  Henry  Arthur  Augustus  George 
Bellville — so  far,  so  good — it  breaks  my  heart  to  add — 
Rust.  The  sly  rogue  has  since  improved  his  cognomen, 
by  spelling  it  with  a  final  e — thus:  Henry  A.  A.  G.  B. 
Ruste — how  it  takes  off  the  romance  to  add — eldest  son 
of  Lazarus  Rust,  esq. ! 

Finally,  as  I  have  the  misfortune,  like  my  namesake 
of  old,  to  be  of  that  class  of  mortals,  denominated  "  poor 
devils,"  I  can  say,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  "who 
steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  and  he  who  filches  from 
me  my  good  name,"  lias  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  bar- 
gain. J-  D» 


For  the  Southern  LiterBry  Messenger. 
The  following  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J,  R,  Drake.  Sa- 
cred  be  his  memory !  A  warmer  patriot  never  breathed.  The  piece 
was  written  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  but  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  eighth  of  January.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  defenders  of  New  Orleans. 

Hail!  sons  of  gen'rous  valor! 

Who  now  embattled  stand, 
To  wield  the  brand  of  strife  and  blood. 

For  freedom  and  the  land ; 
And  hail  to  him  your  laurePd  chief! 

Around  whose  trophied  name, 
A  nation's  gratitude  has  twin'd. 

The  wreath  of  deathless  fame. 
Now  round  that  gallant  leader. 

Your  iron  phalanx  form ; 
And  throw,  like  ocean's  barrier  rocks, 

Your  bosoms  to  the  storm — 
Though  wild  as  ocean's  waves  it  rolls, 

Its  fury  shall  be  low — 
For  justice  guides  tlie  warrior's  steel, 

And  vengeance  strikes  the  blow. 

High  o'er  the  gleaming  columns 

The  banner'd  star  appears ; 
And  proud,  amid  the  martial  band, 

His  crest  the  Eagle  rears — 
As  long  as  patriot  valor's  arm 

Shall  win  the  battle's  prize. 
That  star  shall  beam  triumphantly — 

That  Eagle  seek  the  skies. 
Then  on!  ye  daring  spirits ! 

To  danger's  tumults  now ! 
The  bowl  is  fill'd,  and  wreath'd  the  crown. 

To  grace  the  victor's  brow ; 
And  they  who  for  their  country  die, 

Shall  fill  an  honored  grave ; 
For  glory  lights  the  soldier's  tomb, 

And  beauty  weeps  the  brav^OQlC 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
VAIiBDICTORT  IN  JXJIaT  1839, 

M  the  find  breaking  up  of  the  School^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ill  health  of  Mrs.  ♦♦**,  the  Principal, 
qfter  it  had  continued  for  eight  years. 

Amono  the  numerous  analogies,  my  young 
friends,  which  have  been  traced  between  the  body 
and  the  mind,  there  is  not  one  that  requires  more 
of  our  attention  than  the  necessity  of  constantly 
supplying  each  with  its  appropriate  food,  if  we 
would  keep  both  in  sound,  vigorous  health.  Al- 
though the  nutriment  of  the  first  be  altogether  ma- 
terial, and  that  of  the  second  spiritual,  yet  the 
same  want  of  daily  supply  is  equally  obvious  in 
regard  to  the  improvement  and  preservation  of 
mental  as  well  as  bodily  qualities.  Without  our 
daily  bread  we  must  all  in  some  short  time  sicken 
and  die ;  without  some  daily  intellectual  repasts, 
the  soul  must  soon  become  diseased  and  perish. 
It  is  true  that  in  each  case  the  food  may  be  much 
and  often  beneficially  diversified — although  there 
are  some  standard  articles  that  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  on  any  occasion  without  inconvenience,  if 
not  actual  injury.  Such  for  example  are  bread  for 
the  body  and  some  moral  aliment  for  the  mind. 
Upon  this  principle  it  is  that  I  have  always  deem- 
ed it  essential,  every  time  I  have  addressed  you,  to 
mingle  some  moral  instruction  with  every  thing  I 
have  said,  since  it  is  this  which  constitutes  the  true 
leaven  of  the  bread  of  life — and  this  it  is  which 
will  always  prove  an  acceptable  part  of  their  men- 
tal food,  to  all  whose  appetites  and  tastes  have  not 
been  depraved  by  mental  condiments,  which  sti- 
mulate and  gratify  the  ^lassions  at  the  expense  of 
the  soul.  • 

An  irresistible  inducement  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  pursue  towards  you  the  course  to  which  I 
have  so  long  been  prompted  both  by  principle  and 
habit,  is,  that  this  is  certainly  the  last  opportunity 
I  shall  ever  have  of  addressing  you  as  pupils. 
The  connexion  of  teachers  and  scholars  which  has 
subsisted  for  so  many  years  between  yourselves 
and  my  family,  is  about  to  be  dissolved  forever. 
But  this  circumstance  has  greatly  augmented  my 
solicitude  to  render  the  last  admonitions  I  shall 
ever  give  you  in  my  character  of  adviser,  of  some 
permanent  service  to  you.  They  will  relate  to 
such  endowments  of  mind  and  qualities  of  heart  as 
you  will  most  frequently  have  occasion  to  exercise 
in  fijture  life.  These  are,  self-control,  gentleness 
and  benevolence  of  disposition,  purity  and  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  courtesy  and  politeness  of  manner. 

The  necessity  for  acquiring  self-control  arises, 
not  only  from  the  impossibility  of  gratifying  all, 
even  of  our  lawful  wishes — to  say  nothing  of  those 
unhallowed  ones  which  increase  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion from  every  indulgence — but  from  the  al- 
most continual  calls  for  its  exercise  in  all  our  in- 
tercourse with  society.  At  home  or  abroad — in 
the  depths  of  solitude,  or  in  the  busiest  haunts  of 


men — in  all  our  domestic  relations,  as  well  as  iil 
those  which  place  us  in  a  more  extended  sphere  of 
action,  this  all  important  quality  is  in  continual  de- 
mand. In  governing  ourselves  it  is  indispensable ; 
nur  is  it  much  less  necessary  when  duty  requires 
us  to  govern,  direct  or  persuade  others.  Even 
when  we  are  casually  brought  into  the  company 
of  strangers,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  it  often 
enables  us  to  command  respect  and  to  gain  esteem, 
by  manifesting  the  vast  superiority  of  a  well  re- 
gulated mind  over  one  which  yields  to  every  im- 
pulse of  passion  that  assails  it.  This  inestimable 
quality  of  self-control  gives  additional  zest  to  all  our 
lawful  pleasures,  and  enhances  our  highest  enjoy- 
ments, by  causing  us  always  to  stop  short  of  sa- 
tiety ;  while  it  enables  us  by  God's  help,  resolutely 
and  undisturbed,  to  meet  all  the  crosses  and  trials 
to  which  others  may  subject  us.  In  a  word,  it 
arms  us  against  the  strongest  temptation  of  our 
own  passions,  and  empowers  us  to  disregard  the 
worst  that  can  be  attempted  against  us  by  the  pas- 
sions of  other  people.  It  is  in  fact  the  regidator, 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  which  governs  all 
the  machinery  of  our  minds  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prevent  them  from  going  either  too  fast  or  loo 
slow.  How  many  mortifications  and  disappoint- 
ments— how  much  atfger,  resentment  and  grief 
does^it  not  prevent  our  sufifering  from  the  envy, 
hatred,  malice  and  uncharitableness  of  the  world 
around  us !  How  often  does  it  save  us  from  the 
shame  and  degradation  of  sensual  indulgence; 
from  the  turpitude  of  sin ;  from  the  anguish  of 
remorse.  It  is  the  effectual  check  to  the  depravity 
of  our  nature,  which  a  merciful  God  will  enable 
us  always  to  apply,  if  we  v/ill  only  ask  it  of  him  as 
we  ought — that  is,  by  continual  prayer  and  sup- 
plication. 

The  other  qualities,  gentleness,  benevolence, 
purity,  rectitude,  courtesy  and  politeness,  when 
accompanied  by  good  sense  and  a  well  cultivated 
mind,  constitute  the  great  charm  of  domestic  and 
social  life.  Indeed,  they  may  well  be  called  indis- 
pensable requisites,  since  there  can  be  no  happi- 
ness and  very  little  comfort  without  them.  There 
never  was  a  greater,  a  more  fatal  mistake,  than  the 
too  common  one  of  supposing  that  the  chief  use  of 
such  qualities  is  in  society  at  large ;  in  other  words, 
when  we  are  acting  a  part  before  the  world,  in  cmr 
ridiculous  struggles  for  distinction  and  power.  Sel- 
fishness is  the  mainspring  of  all  such  efforts,  and  it  so 
sharpens  our  sagacity  as  to  convince  us  that  our 
bad  qualities  must  be  restrained  in  public,  or 
they  will  frequently  subject  us  to  punishmeDt  if 
we  attempt  to  disturb  others  by  their  indulgeDce. 
But  in  private  life,  and  particularly  in  the  family 
circle,  there  are  few  so  insignificant  or  destitute  of 
means  to  disturb  others  as  not  to  possess  the  power 
of  causing  much  annoyance,  if  not  actual  unhappi- 
ness.  A  single  individual  of  a  waspish,  irritable, 
jealous,  gossipping,  envious  and  suspicious  temper. 
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in  th^e  situations,  may  destroy  the  peace  and  poi- 
son the  domestic  enjoyments  of  a  large  family.  No 
incident  is  too  trivial  to  excite  some  one  or  other  of 
their  bad  passions;  no  person  too  unoffending  to 
provoke  them ;  no  conduct  so  guarded  as  to  es- 
cape malignant  remark.  Their  approach,  like  the 
sirocco  of  the  desert,  produces  an  irresistible  de- 
pression of  spirits;  constraint  and  embarrassment 
spread  a  gloom  over  every  countenance,  and  the 
voice  of  joy  and  gladness  dies  away  in  their  pre- 
sence. On  the  other  hand,  the  emanations  of  a 
gentle,  benevolent  disposition,  produce  the  same 
impression  on  our  hearts,  that  the  balmy  breezes 
and  sweet  smelling  flowers  of  the  vernal  season 
do  on  our  senses.  It  is  a  something  that  we  feel 
deeply  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  our  bosom,  but  can- 
not well  describe.  It  is  an  atmosphere  of  delight 
in  which  we  would  gladly  breathe  during  our 
whole  life. 

By  purity  of  thought  and  rectitude  of  conduct, 
in  which  are  comprehended  the  inestimable  virtues 
of  truth,  candor  and  sincerity,  we  secure  for  our- 
selves the  unutterable  enjoyment  of  an  approving 
conscience,  at  the  same  time  that  we  obtain  from 
others  their  esteem,  their  admiration,  and  their 
love.  We  may  manifest  these  qualities  in  every 
part  of  our  intercourse  with  others ;  for  whether 
we  speak  or  act,  occasions  continually  present 
themselves  to  prove  that  we  possess  them.  By 
conversation  we  show  the  purity  of  our  sentiments ; 
by  conduct  we  manifest  the  rectitude  of  our  prin- 
ciples— so  that  in  all  we  either  say  or  do,  we  sup- 
ply others  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  what 
manner  of  persons  we  are.  True  we  may  deceive 
some  by  playing  the  hypocrite;  but  the  persons 
whose  good  opinion  is  really  worth  gaining,  are 
not  so  easily  gulled,  and  our  loss,  if  the  game  is 
once  seen  through,  is  irretrievable. 

In  regard  to  courtesy  and  politeness,  they  may 
justly  be  called  the  offspring  of  benevolence,  since 
their  chief  object  is  to  promote  the  ease,  the  com- 
fort, the  pleasure,  and  happiness  of  others.  It  must 
be  admitted  there  are  counterfeit  qualities  which 
sometimes  pass  undetected.  But  they  are  the  base 
horn  children  of  art  and  selfishness,  aiming  solely 
to  promote  their  own  interests  by  deceiving  other 
people  into  a  belief  that  their  gratification  is  the 
end  of  all  their  efforts  to  please.  To  say  no/thing 
of  the  continual  labor  and  constraint  necessary  to 
enable  these  circulators  of  false  coin  to  escape  dis- 
covery and  exposure,  the  superior  ease  and  safety 
of  genuine  courtesy  and  politeness,  should  be  a  suf- 
ficient inducement  with  all  young  persons  to  study 
xnost  a^iduously  to  acquire  them,  even  on  the  sup- 
position that  we  had  no  better  guide  for  all  our  ac- 
tions in  relation  to  others.  That  honesty  in  man- 
T*«r,  as  well  as  in  conduct,  will  ever  be  found  to  bo 
the  best  policy,  amid  all  the  varying  forms,  feshions 
and  pr^y^^of  the  world,  is  I  believe,  as  certain 
atm  that^Pn  is  better  than  falsehood — virtue  pre- 


ferable to  vice.  Another  argument  greatly  in  fa- 
vor of  genuine  courtesy  and  politeness  is,  that  they 
are  the  most  current  and  easily  procurable  coin 
you  can  possibly  use,  being  equally  well  adapted 
(if  I  may  keep  up  the  metaphor,)  to  make  either 
large  or  small  purchases.  The  articles  procured 
too  in  exchange,  always  greatly  exceed  in  real 
intrinsic  value,  all  that  you  ever  give  for  them. 
This  is  merely  the  manifestation  of  a  sincere,  an 
earnest  desire  to  please;  while  the  precious  return 
is  almost  always  the  cordial  expression  of  truly 
friendly  feeling,  the  look  of  pleasurable  emotion, 
and  the  affectionate  regards  of  a  grateful  heart, 
particularly  where  the  intercourse  has  been  of  suf- 
ficient duration  to  admit  of  some  little  develop- 
ment of  character.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  a  cause 
apparently  so  slight  is  inadequate  to  produce  such 
strong  effects.  There  lives  not  a  human  being 
who  has  ever  felt  the  influence  of  genuine  courtesy 
and  politeness,  but  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
what  has  been  said  in  their  praise.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  imagine  the  possibility  of  any  individuaVs  re- 
maining insensible  of  their  value,  who  like  you 
my  young  friends,  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  the  society  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Knowing 
this  as  I  do,  I  should  consider  it  somewhat  like  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  press  upon  you  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  your  constantly  cultivating 
these  invaluable  qualities,  if  I  were  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  from  painful  experience,  that  almost  all 
young  persons  require  at  least  occasional  admoni- 
tion on  this  subject.  In  vain  do  some  parents  so- 
licit, persuade — nay,  beseech  their  daughters,  ne- 
ver for  a  moment  to  forget  what  is  due  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  lady,  both  in  manners  and  deportment ; 
in  vain  do  they  implore  them  with  aching  hearts 
to  make  a  better  return  for  all  a  mother's  care  and 
affection ;  to  no  purpose  do  they  pray  for  that  pu- 
rity of  heart  and  rectitude  of  principle  in  their  off- 
spring, which  is  the  only  true  source  of  good  man- 
ners :  their  unfortunate,  wayward  children  conti- 
nue to  act,  as  if  the  chief  purpose  of  their  exist- 
ence was  to  prove  to  the  Avorld  how  little  influence 
their  parents  have  over  them.  They  seem  utterly 
reckless  of  the  parental  tie — regardless  of  all  the 
disparaging  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from 
their  own  conduct  in  relation  to  the  characters  of 
their  connexions — and  continue  hardened  alike 
against  advice  or  reproof,  in  whatever  language  or 
manner  it  may  be  offered  to  them.  God  forbid 
that  such  should  be  the  moral  portrait  of  any  of 
my  present'  auditors ;  but  you  have  all  sufficient 
experience  to  know  that  it  is  not  a  fancy  picture, 
nor  one  wherein  the  features  are  so  exaggerated 
and  caricatured,  as  to  be  unlike  any  person  who 
has  ever  lived.  If  none  of  your  schoolmates  have 
ever  resembled  it,  you  have  either  seen  or  heard  of 
some  others  in  the  world  whom  it  would  fit.  Should 
your  own  consciences  acquit  you,  as  I  sincerely 
trust  they  do,  of  all  liability  to  pursue^  reckless  a 
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course,  both  in  regard  to  parental  and  other  admo- 
nition— let  me  beseech  you,  my  young  friends,  not 
to  tax  your  imaginations  with  laboring  to  conjec- 
ture whether  I  aim  at  any  particular  individuals, 
for  I  do  not ;  but  strive  most  assiduously  to  examine 
your  own  hearts  thoroughly  as  to  all  these  points,  and 
study  so  to  act  on  all  occasions  and  towards  every 
person  with  whom  you  may  have  any  thing  to  do, 
that  the  praise  not  only  of  courtesy  and  politeness 
may  ever  be  yours,  but  likewise  the  far  more  ex- 
alted merit  of  right  minds  and  pure  hearts. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  years  that  have  passed 
away  since  this  school  commenced ;  when  I  reflect 
on  the  many  anxious  hours  which  your  teachers 
have  spent  in  meditating  on  (he  most  effectual 
means  to  render  their  instructions  and  admonitions 
conducive  to  your  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  wel- 
fare; and  when  I  recollect  the  several  instances 
wherein  I  am  persuaded  they  had  good  cause  to 
believe  that  an  all  bounteous  Providence  had  fa- 
vored their  humble  labors,  my  heart  is  filled  with 
gratitude  for  the  paJst ;  and  I  cherish  the  fond  hope 
that  you  too,  my  young  friends,  will  be  added  to 
the  number  of  those,  who  by  the  exemplary  cha 
racter  of  your  fiiture  lives,  will  cause"  your  in 
structers  to  rejoice  that  you  likewise  have  once 
been  their  pupils.    Three  or  four  of  you  have  been 
so  from  the  first  to  the  last,  and  the  rest  have  been 
long  enough  members  of  our  family  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  our 
instruction.     You  cannot  therefore  be  ignorant 
either  of  the  chief  objects  at  which  you  have  al 
ways  been  taught  to  aim,  or  of  the  means  recom- 
mended to  be  invariably  pursued  for  their  attain- 
ment.    If  you  have  failed  to  profit  by  them  the 
fault  must  rest  somewhere;  the  awful  responsi 
bility  attaches  to  one  or  both  parties ;  and  let  us 
all  earnestly  pray  to  God,  that  the  purity  and  rec- 
titude of  our  future  lives,  should  it  please  him  to 
spare  us,  may  avert  the  punishment  justly  due  to 
such  offences.    That  none  may  plead  forgetful- 
ness,  let  me  briefly  recapitulate  once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  what  our  course  has  been.    The 
primary  objects  always  most  earnestly  pressed 
upon  your  attention  have  been,  first  and  above  all, 
to  prepare  yourselves  for  another  and  a  better 
world,  by  a  life  of  usefulness  in  the  present ;  by  the 
love  and  fear  of  God  ;  by  cheerful  obedience  to  his 
will ;  and  by  continually  doing  good  to  your  fel- 
low creatures  whenever  you  had  the  means  and 
the  opportunity.     Your  secondary  objects  have 
been  the  study  of  sciences  and  languages,  physical 
and  intellectual  improvement,  with  a  view,  not  to 
foster  pride  and  vanity,  but  solely  to  increase  your 
power  of  being  useful.     Lastly,  you  have  been 
taught  to  acquire  certain  arts  usually  ranked  un- 
der the  bead  of  "  accomplishments,"  but  you  have 
been  invariably  and  perseveringly  admonished  to 
consider  them  merely  as  recreations,  innocent  if 
indulged  in  only  occasionally,  but  sinful  when 


made,  as  they  too  often  are,  the  principal  business 
of  life.    On  all  occasions  too,  you  have  been  per- 
suaded never  so  far  to  confide  in  the  maxim  that 
"  youth  is  the  season  for  enjoyment,"  as  to  forget 
that,  like  old  age  it  may,  and  too  oflen  is,  the  season 
of  suffering  also.    A  preparation  for  such  contin- 
gencies must  be  made  by  all,  or  the  hour  of  mis- 
fortune, although  every  human  being  is  destined 
to  meet  it,  will  overwhelm  those  who  are  unpre- 
pared for  it  with  a  degree  of  misery  which  admits 
of  neither  alleviation  nor  cure.     Young  as  you  all 
are,  and  little  as  you  have  yet  seen  of  human  life, 
you  have  already  felt,  if  not  in  your  own  persons, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  others,  something  of  the 
effect  produced  by  sudden  and  unexpected  calami- 
ty, bursting  like  a  thunderclap  on  the  heads  of  its 
devoted  victims.     But  a  few  days  have  passed 
away  since  you  were  witnesses  to  such  an  event  in 
the  case  of  two  of  your  school  companions.     The 
morning  on  which  it  happened  shone  upon  them 
cheerful  and  happy  as  any  among  you,  unconscious 
of  any  impending  misfortune,  undisturbed  by  any 
anticipations  to  mar  their  peace.     Yet,  in  a  very 
few  hours  from  that  time,  Uiey  were  both  plunged 
into  the  deepest  affliction ;  both  by  a  single  blow 
reduced  perhaps  to  poverty ;  both  suddenly  call- 
ed by  the  most  awful  death  of  a  parent  of  one 
of  tl^m,  to  return  to   a  wretched  family  be- 
reft of  its  chief  support,  and  crushed  to  the  earth 
in  all  the  helplessness  of  irremediable  wo.    Alas ! 
my  young  friends,  how  few  of  you  ever  think 
of  drawing  from  such  occurrences  the  many  sa- 
lutary lessons  they  are  so  well  calculated  to  im- 
part!   How  many  turn  away  from  them  as  mat- 
ters to  be  banished  as  speedily  as  possible  from 
your  remembrance;  as  events  never  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  yourselves !  Yet  every  hour  that  we  live — 
every  moment  that  we  breathe— not  one  amoog 
us,  no  not  one  single  individual,  can  truly  say,  "I 
am  free— /am  exempt  both  from  present  and  con- 
tingent  calamity."     Far,  very  far  am  I  indeed, 
from  wishing  you  to  be  so  constantly  absorbed  in 
gloomy  anticipations,  as  to  prevent  you  in  the 
slightest  degree  from  enjoy ing  every  innocent  gra* 
tification  suitable  to  your  respective  ages  and  situa* 
tions  in  life.    But  I  would  have  you  all  to  know 
and  to  feel  in  your  inmost  heart,  that  '*  sweet  are 
the  uses  of  adversity,"  and  that  none  should  think 
themselves  fit  to  live  until  they  feel  prepared  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous  before  God  and  num. 
Hard  as  this  requisition  may  seem,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  and  of  your  age  too,  have  complied 
with  it  to  the  very  letter.    Thousands  have  furn- 
ished angelic  examples,  even  to  the  aged  and  hoarj 
headed,  that  the  fresh,  the  blooming,  the  joyoiM 
period  of  youth  may  be  dedicated  to  (rod,  as  well 
as  that  worn  out  remnant  of  life  when  all  .power 
of  earthly  enjoyment  is  supposed  to  be  dead  wilb- 
in  us,  and  nothing  remains  to  be  ofl 
but  exhausted  faculties  and  fast  decayS 
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Hal  not  our  blessed  SaTiour  himself  declared, 
when  speak iDg  of  children,  that  "of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;"  and  in  illustration  of  this 
truth,  are  not  all  the  images  of  cherubim  and  se- 
raphim presented  to  our  senses,  always  represent- 
ed with  juyenile  countenances,  glowing  with  all 
the  innocence  and  loveliness  of  youth?    Shall  the 
youth  then  of  the  present  day — the  youth  of  our 
own  country — but  especially  the  female  portion 
of  them,  ever  adopt  the  fatal  delusion  that  theirs 
is  an  age  too  immature  for  the  acquisition  and  ex- 
erdse  of  the  highest  moral  and  religious  attain- 
ments.   Shall  they  fall  into  the  ruinous  error  that 
it  if  yet  time  enough  for  them  to  attend  to  spiritual 
matters,  and  that  the  prime  and  vigor  of  their  lives 
are  to  be  wasted  in  merely  temporal  pursuits  un- 
worthy the  characters  and  di^igraceful  to  the  ra- 
tional creatures  formed  for  a  state  of  eternal  hap- 
piness?   Far  better  would  it  be  that  they  never 
had  been  born ;  or  that  the  hand  of  misfortune — 
the  saddest  hours  of  unmitigated  suffering,  should 
continue  to  press  on  them  with  all  their  'weight, 
untfl  they  could  be  brought  to  know  their  duty  to 
God,  to  their  fellow  beings,  and  to  themselves. 
Heaven  forbid,  my  young  friends,  that  such  awful 
discipline  should  be  necessary  to  bring  you  also  to 
a  proper  sense  of  all  you  owe  to  the  Divine  Author 
of  your  existence,  and  to  that  society  of  which  you 
may  become  either  the  blessing  or  the  curse. 
Heaven  forbid  that  any  of  you  should  so  for  forget 
the  high  destinies  for  which  you  were  formed — 
the  gforious  purposes  to  which  your  lives  should 
be  devoted — and  the  everlasting  happiness  pro- 
mised in  another  world  to  all  who  fulfil  their  du- 
ties in  this,  as  to  neglect  for  a  moment  any  of  the 
means  essential  to  improve  your  hearts  and  minds 
to  the  utmost  attainable  degree.     Nothing — no 
nothing  within  the  range  of  possibility  can  enable 
you  to  do  this,  but  continual,  earnest,  heartfelt 
prayer  to  God  for  the  aid  of  his  holy  spirit  in  all 
your  undertakings;  frequent  and  deep  meditation 
on  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  frequent  and  serious 
forethought  in  regard  not  only  to  what  you  may 
probably  enjoy  in  the  present  world,  but  to  what 
jou  may  possibly  be  devoted  to  suffer.     Gay  and 
happy  as  you  all  now  are  in  the  joyous  anticipations 
to  natural  to  youth  and  health,  it  may  be  your  fate 
(but  God  forbid  it  ever  should,)  to  see  one  by  one 
of  year  nearest  and  dearest  connexions  drop  into 
the  grave — some  in  the  very  blossom  and  promise 
of  juvenile  years — others  worn  down  by  care,  dis- 
ease and  old  age.     It  may  be  your  fate  to  be  the 
very  last  of  your  race,  reserved  to  mourn  over  all 
who  have  gone  before  to  another  world.     All  this, 
my  children,  and  yet  deeper  affliction  may  possi- 
bly be  your  lot — for  it  has  been  that  of  thousands, 
aye  of  millions  before  you.     Can  it  be  of  no  im- 
portance then ;  nay,  is  it  not  of  the  last,  the  high- 
c«t,  the  mosi  vital  importance,  that  you  should 
make  at  least  some  small  preparation  for  such  ap- 


palling contingencies,  lest  they  befal  you  utterly 
unawares?  Will  you  ask  me  what  is  that  prepara- 
tion? It  is  simply  so  to  use  all  your  good  gifls  as 
not  to  abuse  them ;  so  to  cherish  all  the  powers 
both  of  your  bodies  and  minds  that  they  may  last 
as  long  as  nature  intended  they  should,  and  fulfil 
all  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed;  so 
to  divide  your  time  between  useful  occupation  and 
necessary  recreation,  that  none  may  be  said  to  be 
wasted  or  lost ;  in  a  word,  so  to  live  that  you  may 
never  be  found  unprepared  to  die.  The  joys  of 
heaven  should  ever  be  the  beacon  to  guide  your 
course;  and  the  road  by  which  you  should  travel 
through  the  present  life  to  reach  them,  should  be 
that  and  that  only  which  your  heavenly  Father, 
through  his  blessed  Son,  has  commanded  and  be- 
sought you  to  take.  Thousands  who  have  steadi- 
ly pursued  this  course  have  testified  that  it  is  "  a 
way  of  pleasantness  and  a  path  of  peace"  to  all 
who  have  once  attained  the  dispositions,  feelings 
and  principles  enjoined  u|H)n  those  who  have  made 
it  their  choice,  in  preference  to  all  other  reputed 
roads  to  happiness ;  while  not  a  solitary  human 
being  who  has  ever  tried  these  other  roads,  has 
ever  yet  been  heard  to  bear  witness  in  their  fevor, 
after  the  experiment  has  been  fully  made.  Woful 
then  must  be  your  mistake,  most  fatal  your  error, 
in  choosing  "  the  way  in  which  you  should  go," 
should  you  rather  be  led  by  the  sinful  allurements 
of  illicit  pleasure,  than  the  universally  concurring 
testimony  of  the  good,  the  wise,  and  the  just 
throughout  the  world. 

In  a  few  fleeting  hours  more  this  school  will 
cease  to  exist,  and  your  present  monitor  will  have 
uttered  the  last  words  of  admonition  which  ho  will 
ever  address  to  you  as  pupils.  Anxiously,  most 
anxiously  do  I  desire  to  fix  them  indelibly  on  your 
minds.  But  alas !  I  feel  too  sensibly  my  own  ina- 
bility, as  well  as  the  evanescent  nature  of  all  lan- 
guage in  the  form  of  advice,  to  hope  for  more  than 
a  temporary  impression.  If  I  make  even  that,  I 
shall  in  part  at  least  have  attained  the  sole  object 
of  all  that  I  ever  said  to  you,  which  has  been  your 
own  intellectual  improvement,  your  own  happi- 
ness. Let  me  entreat  you, my  dear  young  friends; 
let  me  implore  you  for  the  last  time,  never  to  for- 
get (\*hatevcr  other  things  you  may  suffer  to  es- 
cape your  memories,)  any  of  the  various  moral  and 
religious  instructions  which  you  have  received 
under  our  care.  I  feel  well  assured  that  they  will 
not  feil  to  come  home  to  your  bosoms^ — probably 
too  with  greatly  augmente<l  force,  should  the  with- 
ering blasts  of  misfortune  ever  spread  desolation 
and  wo  among  you.  But  I  pray  for  something 
more  for  you.  I  would  have  you  bear  them  con- 
tinually in  remembrance,  even  in  your  happiest 
hours  of  prosperous  fortune.  I  would  have  each 
of  you  individually  meditate  on  them  *'  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the 
way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou 
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risest  up."  Then,  but  not  until  then,  will  you  be 
fully  prepared  both  for  adversity  and  prosperity ; 
and  then  indeed  may  you  confidenlly  trust  that  the 
God  of  all  mercy  and  goodness  will  vouchsafe  to 
impart  to  you  the  true  christian's  last,  best  hope, 
both  for  time  and  eternity. 

Separated  from  us  all  as  you  will  soon  be,  per- 
haps forever,  and  about  to  enjoy,  as  1  earnestly 
desire,  a  happy  meeting  with  the  beloved  friends 
and  relatives  from  whom  you  have  been  so  long 
withdrawn,  accept  for  the  last  time  our  heartfelt 
assurances  that  our  best  wishes,  our  anxious  pray- 
ers for  your  happiness,  w  ill  accompany  you  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  that  we  shall  always 
sympathise  both  in  your  joys  and  your  sorrows ; 
and  that  our  own  enjoyments  will  ever  be  greatly 
augmented  by  hearing  that  you  are  all  leading  ex- 
emplary and  happy  lives.  For  power  to  do  this, 
forget  not— oh !  never  for  a  moment  forget,  that 
your  sole  reliance  must  be  on  your  heavenly  Fa- 
ther and  his  holy  spirit,  which  hath  been  promised 
abundantly  to  all  who  ask  it  in  truth  and  sincerity. 

"  May  the  blfessing  of  an  all  merciful  God  be 
ever  on  you  and  around  you.  May  his  grace  be  a 
lamp  unto  your  feet  and  a  light  unto  your  path. 
May  it  guide,  strengthen  and  support  you  in  all 
the  troubles  and  adversities  of  this  life,  and  bring 
you,  through  faith  in  our  Redeemer,  to  eternal 
blessedness  in  that  which  is  to  come." — Amen. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  SEASONS. 

The  verdant  spring,  decked  in  her  brightest 
gems,  and  arrayed  in  her  most  gorgeous  vesture, 
has  driven  hoary  winter  to  his  icy  caverns,  and 
leads  forth  her  sportive  train  to  kindle  a  smile 
upon  the  face  of  nature.  The  mountain  stream- 
lets, revelling  in  joyous  gaiety  at  their  disenthral- 
ment  from  the  chains  of  winter,  are  playfully  me- 
andering among  the  flowrets  which  deck  their  vel- 
vet banks ;  and  the  smiling  vail ies,  embosomed  amid 
the  lofty  mountains,  put  forth  their  verdure,  as  if 
in  commemoration  of  him  who  ^'  holdeth  in  his 
hand  the  destiny  of  nations!"  The  blushing  rose 
has  expanded  beneath  the  genial  rays  of  the  re- 
splendent god  of  day,  and  scents  with  its  fragrance 
the  vernal  zephyrs  which  stoop  to  kiss  it  as  they 
pass.  The  woods,  and  rivers,  and  mountains,  all 
clad  in  their  variegated  garments,  seem  to  mingle 
in  the  celebration  of  the  grand  jubilee  of  nature  I 

The  flowers  of  spring  have  fkded.  The  reful- 
gent sun  has  ascended  yet  higher  in  his  brilliant 
pathway  through  the  heaven ;  the  gay  vesture  of 
the  earth  is  yellowing  beneath  his  scorching  rays. 
The  fruit,  of  which  the  vernal  blossoms  gave  such 
fair  and  glorious  promise,  has  ripened  into  matu- 
rity under  his  golden  influence.  Voluptuous  sum- 
mer has  been  ushered  in  upon  the  stage  of  time, 
accompanied  and  heralded  by  myriads  of  gleesome 
fairies,  wantonly  disporting  upon  the  rich  carpets, 


rivalling  in  splendor  the  purple  of  ancient  Tyre, 
which  nature  has  spread  over  the  earth  for  her  re- 
ception. 'The  chaste  Diana  holds  her  nocturnal 
course  through  the  blue  expanse  of  ether,  studded 
with  countless  gems,  the  brightest  jewels  in  hea- 
ven's diadem,  shedding  her  mild  and  mellow  light 
over  the  sombre  forests,  and  gilding  the  sparkling 
streamlets,  which  placidly  repose  beneath  her 
beams.  Earth,  sea  and  air,  encompassed  by  a 
heavenly  serenity,  seem  to  blend  their  beauties 
into  one  rich  picture  of  loveliness,  and  offer  up 
their  united  orisons  to  the  sovereign  Lord  of  all! 

The  revolving  wheels  of  time,  in  their  ceaseless 
and  eternal  gyrations,  have  rolled  away  the  glories 
of  the  regal  summer  into  the  vast  charnel  house  of 
the  past — and  the  demon  of  de<:ay,  like  the  fiend 
consumption,  breathing  its  fatal  influence  upon  the 
roseate  cheek  of  youthful  beauty,  has  withered  the 
tresses  which  hung  in  wild  luxuriancy  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  has  stamped  upon  her 
brow  the  impress  of  his  iron  signet,  as  if  to  sha- 
dow forth  her  approaching  doom.  The  limpid 
streams  which  veined  her  surface,  and  under  the 
mild  sway  of  the  queenly  summer,  danced  and 
sparkled  in  the  sun's  meridian  beam,  now  roll 
lazily  along  in  their  channels,  as  if  performing  the 
funeral  obsequies  of  the  buried  past.  The  vallies, 
but  lately  decorated  in  the  blooming  apparel  of 
spring,  have  now  assumed  a  more  variegated  and 
gorgeous  hue,  which  like  the  hectic  flush  which 
fitfully  crimsons  the  pallid  cheek  of  consumption's 
hopeless  victim,  only  indicates  the  accelerated 
progress  of  decay.  A  deep,  monotonous,  unbro- 
ken stillness  reigns  o'er  the  hills  and  vallies,  but 
lately  teeming  with  life  and  animation.  A  creep- 
ing, deathlike,  insidious  languor,  the  sure  precur- 
sor of  winter's  despotic  reign,  pervades  the  works 
of  nature,  hushing  the  breezes  which  ripple  o'er 
the  surface  of  the  placid  lake,  and  fettering  the 
whole  earth  in  supine  inertness.  The  face  of  na- 
ture is  robed  in  melancholy  sadness,  as  if  mourn- 
ing over  the  faded  glories  of  the  declining  year! 

Onward,  in  cold  and  gloomy  grandeur,  advance 
the  frowning  heralds  of  the  despot  winter!  Every 
vestige  of  vernal  beauty  has  faded  from  their  pre- 
sence. The  mountains,  vales  and  rivulets,  as  if 
anticipating  his  hateful  arrival,  have  veiled  them- 
selves in  a  frigid,  chilling  vesture  of  white !  JBven 
the  tears  which  sympathising  heaven  sheds  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  become  congealed  and  fro- 
zen beneath  his  blighting  influence.  The  volcanic 
fires  which  rage  in  the  bosom  of  the  towering 
mountain  cower  in  dismay  from  his  terrific  glance. 
At  length  the  tyrant,  with  his  iron  sceptre  and  icy 
crown,  is  seated  on  his  throne.  His  attendant  mi- 
nisters rush  to  assist  in  the  frightful  coronation, 
and  amid  the  demoniac  yells  which  announce  the 
termination  of  the  loathsome  ceremony,  the  harsh 
old  Boreas  shrieks  forth  the  requiem  of  the  cie- 
parted  year!  _  f^r^r^r^]^^^     V, 
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For  the  Soathern  LUerarj  MemeDger. 
BTROmS  IaAST  'WORDS* 

BT  D.  MAmTIN. 

Summer  was  in  its  glory.    Night  came  down, 
With  a  light  step  upon  the  Tirent  earth ; 
Sepulchral  silence  reigned  on  every  side ; 
And  the  winds — those  heralders  of  storm 
Which  curl  the  billows  on  Old  Ocean's  brow, 
In  their  low  breathings  were  inaudible, — 
When  a  gifted  son  of  Gknius  sought  his  home, 
And  threw  himself  upon  a  lowly  couch. 
And  as  his  being's  star  went  slowly  down, 
He  thus  eommuned  in  low  and  faltering  tone: — 

Oh!  it  is  hard  to  die! 
To  Icare  this  wo  Id  of  amaranthine  green. 
Whose  glittering  pageantry  and  flowery  sheen. 

Vie  with  the  glorious  sky ! 

But  alas !  the  hand  of  Death, 
Has  laid  its  icy  grasp  upon  me  now; 
The  cold  sweat  rests  upon  my  feverish  brow, 

And  shorter  grows  my  breath ! 

WeUbeitso! 
And  I  will  pass  away  like  light  at  even. 
Unto  the  Houri's  amethystine  heaven, 

Where  all  immortal  go ! 

Yet  I  have  drank 
Unto  its  very  dregs,  the  cup  of  Fame, 
And  won  myself  a  green,  undymg  name. 

In  Glory's  rank  I 

And  yet !— oh,  yet, 
''Break  but  one  seal  for  me  unbroken ! 
Speak  but  one  word  for  me  unspoken ! 

Before  my  sun  is  set !" 

Oh,  for  one  drop 
Of  the  black  waters  of  that  stream  sublime. 
Which  follows  in  the  stormy  track  of  Time, 

This  breath  to  stop! 

It  may  not  be ! 
Yet  I  would  pray  that  Memory  might  rest, 
like  the  wan  beauty  of  the  sunlit  west. 

In  dark  oblivion's  sea! 

Thus  did  he  commane — and  when  the  god  of  day 
Roic  hke  a  monarch  firom  his  sapphire  throne. 
His  spirit  had  passed  away  like  morning  mist — 
And  winged  iu  way  unto  that  far  off*  land. 
Where  bums  fore'cr  eternity's  bright  star ! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  A  TOUVO  liAinr. 

How  beautiful,  fair  girl,  art  thou. 

All  robed  in  innocence  and  truth ! 
tTpon  thy  calm  and  snowy  brow, 

Beam,  like  a  crown,  the  smiles  of  youth ; 
Heaven's  sunshine  falls  and  lights  thy  way, 

As  one  too  pure  and  bright  for  sorrow — 
And  virtue's  soft  and  seraph  ray 

Flings  lustre  on  thy  dawning  morrow, — 
Qivuig  a  promise,  that  thy  life 
Will  ever  be,  with  pleasure,  rife! 
Vol.  I.— 23 


Upon  those  dark,  bright  eyes  of  thine. 
That  soft,  like  moonlit  waters,  beam, 
I  love  to  gaze,  and,  as  they  shine. 
Of  those  ethereal  beings  dream. 
That  oft,  on  us,  have  smiled,  in  sleep, 
Then  quickly  flown,  and  made  us  weep. 
That  e'er  to  man,  so  much  of  heaven 
Should  just  be  shown,— all !  never  given ! 

How  soft  the  rose  upon  thy  cheek. 

Blent  with  the  lily's  milder  hue, 
Whose  mingling  tints  of  beauty  speak 

A  sinless  spirit — calm  and  true ! — 
The  smile,  that  wreathes  thy  rosy  lip. 

Is  young  affection's  radiant  token — 
Beauty  and  Truth  in  fellowship  I — 

The  symbol  of  a  heart  imbroken ; 
Within  thy  bosom,  holy  thought. 

As  in  a  temple,  hath  its  shrine. 
Refulgent  with  a  glory  caught 

From  the  pure  presence  of  thy  mind, 
Whose  lustre  flings  a  hallowing  ray. 
Around  thee,  calm  as  orient  day ! 

Oh !  may  thy  life  be  ever  bright. 

As  aught  thine  early  dreams  have  framed. 
And  not  a  shadow  dim  its  light. 

Till  heaven,  in  mercy,  shall  have  claim'd 
Thee,  as  a  being  fit  for  naught 
That  earth  can  boast,  all  sorrow-firauglit 
As  are  its  brightest  visions.    May 

Thy  life  be  one  long  dream  of  love. 
Unbroken  'til  the  final  day. 

When  heaven  shall  waft  thy  soul  above, 
And  crown  thee,  as  an  angel  there. 
Who  wast  indeed  an  angel  here  ! 

A.  B.M. 

Tuteaioota,  AUbanuL 


For  the  Somhem  Literary  Messenger. 
IiIHBS  or  AH  AI.BUM. 

As  sets  the  sun  upon  the  wave. 

At  twilight,  when  the  day  is  done. 
Casting  a  glory  round  his  grave. 

That  lingers,  though  his  race  be  run  j — 
A  glory,  that  attracts  the  gaze 

Of  many  a  bright,  uplifted  eye. 
Leading  the  spirit,  where  his  rays 

Blend  with  the  quiet,  azure  sky. 
Till  evening's  star,  with  diamond  beam. 
Mirrors  his  last  eflTulgent  gleam  j — 

So  I  would  now,  upon  this  page. 

At  parting,  this  memorial  leave. 
O'er  which,  perhaps,  in  after  age, 

Some  pensive  eye  may  kindly  grieve, 
And  mourn  the  loss  of  him,  who  though 

His  life  was  all  unknown  to  fame, 
Left  still  behind  a  feeble  glow. 

Hallowing,  in  friendship's  sky,  his  name, — 
A  light,  that,  like  a  star,  will  beam. 
Long,  long,  he  trusts,  in  memory's  dream ! 
♦  ♦*♦♦♦ 

And  now  my  wish  for  happiness 

To  thee,  I  mingle  with  mine  own, — 
A  wish — a  prayer ,  that  heavenyinaybless,  j 
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And  keep  thee,  kind  and  gentle  one, 
Free  from  all  sorrow,  care  and  strife, — 

A  being  far  too  pure  and  bright 
To  wander  'mid  the  storms  of  life^ 

That  dim  affection's  vestal  light, — 
A  seraph  form'd  like  those  above. 
For  only  joy,  and  peace,  and  love ! 

I  need  not  tell  thee,  time  can  ne  er 

Thy  name  from  memory's  tablet  blot, 
For  thou  art  to  my  heart  too  dear, 

To  wrong  its  worship,  by  the  thought; 
No !  though  the  world  may  sorrow  bring, 

And  bear  thee  far  away  from  me. 
It  from  remembrance  ne'er  can  wring 

The  thoughts,  that  aye  will  turn  to  thee. 
As  Chaldea's  maiden  to  the  star, 
She  worships  in  iis  sphere  afar !  a«  b.  m, 

T^ucalooaOf  Alabama, 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Mewenger. 
PARTING. 

Farewell! — my  hand  is  trembling  yet, 

With  the  last  pressure  of  thine  own ; 
Oh !  could  my  troubled  heart  forget 

The  sadness,  'round  that  parting  thrown, — 
Could  memory  lose  the  imaged  smile, 

Bright  sparkling  through  thy  gushing  tears, 
Which  played  upon  thy  cheek,  the  while 

Hope  struggled  with  her  prophet  fears, 
That  love  and  bliss  no  more  would  throw 

Their  beams  around  us,  as  of  erst, 
Or  happiness,  with  seraph  glow. 

Upon  our  rapturous  meetings  burst, — 
I  then  might  lose  a  sorrowing  thought. 
But  one,  with  deep  affection  fraught ! 

Yet  go ! — ^I  would  not  keep  thee  here, 

When  "  it  is  best  to  be  away," — 
Gro,  seek  thy  distant  home,  and  ne'er 

Let  memory  'round  these  visions  stray. 
When  happiness,  and  love  and  joy. 

Unto  our  mingling  hearts  were  given ; — 
Oh!  go,  and  ne'er  may  pain  annoy. 

Or  sorrow  dim  thine  eye's  blue  heaven, 
But  peace  and  pure  affection  hold 

Their  vigils  'round  thine  angel  way, 
And  blessedness  thy  form  enfold, 

And  keep  thee,  'til  "  the  perfect  day," 
When  heaven  shall  join  the  hearts  of  those, 
Who  here  have  loved,  through  countless  woes ! 

Go ! — and  I  will  not  ask,  or  give 

A  sigh, — a  tear, — a  single  token, 
To  prove  our  cherished  love  will  live. 

Forever  true,  in  faith  unbroken ; — 
Though  wayward  fate  has  severed  far 

Our  fortunes,  by  a  cruel  lot, 
Yet  love  will  live,  with  being's  star, 

And  never, — never  be  forgot; — 
Gkxl's  blessings  on  thee ! — if  the  smile 

Of  heaven  e'er  lights  a  seraph's  path, — 
Protecting  it  from  blight  the  while 

It  wanders  here,  *mid  sin  and  wrath, — 
Titf  smiles  upon  thy  path  shall  beam. 
And  light  it,  like  an  Eden  dream  !  a.  b.  m. 

TutadoosMf  ,ilabmna. 


For  the  Southern  LUerarj  Meraenger. 
Unes  suggestMl  on  Vtenrliifi;  tlie  RvIas  at  Jmaum 
to'vm* 

Monuments  of  other  years,  on  ye  I  gaze 
As  yonder  sun  sheds  forth  its  dying  rays; 
And  as  I  read  these  marbles,  reared  to  tell 
Who  lived  beloved,  and  much  lamented  fell; 
A  feeling  sad  comes  o'er  my  soul,  and  then 
My  fancy  brings  their  tenante  back  again. 
Not  these  alone,  but  those  whose  footsteps  trod 
The  soil  before,  and  worshipp'd  nature's  god 
Free  from  scholastic  trammel,  and  adored 
Him  thro'  his  works,  without  the  zealot's  sword 
To  force  belief.    Where  are  ye  now  ?    Bright  star 
That  shed'st  thy  sofl  light  thro'  the  skies  afar. 
Art  thou  the  same  that  didst  thy  pale  beams  shed 
O'er  the  last  broken-hearted  Indian's  bed  ? 
When  death  was  glazing  fast  his  eagle  eye. 
Say,  didst  thou  gleam  from  yonder  deep  blue  sky 
O'er  his  dim  vision,  and  point  out  the  way 
Thro'  death's  dark  vestibule  to  endless  day? — 
How  did  he  die  ?  With  curses  loud  and  deep 
(Startling  the  panther  from  his  troubled  sleep,) 
All  wildly  bursting  from  his  soul  for  those 
Who  came  as  friends,  but — proved  the  worst  of  foes? 
Say,  did  he  breathe  his  untamed  spirit  out, 
With  the  stern  warrior's  wild  unearthly  shout 
Q,uiv'ring  along  his  lip,  all  proudly  curled, 
Which  seem'd  to  say,  "  defiance  to  the  world  ?'* 
Or  was  the  lion  quiet  in  his  heart  ? 
And  did  a  gush  from  feeling's  fountain,  start 
Adown  his  swarthy  cheek,  when  o'er  his  soul 
Came  tender  feelings  he  could  not  control. 
Thoughts  of  the  past  perhaps ;  his  aged  sire ; 
His  mother  bending  o'er  the  wigwtun's  fire ; 
His  brothers,  sisters,  and  the  joyous  chase ; 
The  stream  he  used  to  lave  in  oft,  to  brace 
His  manly  sinews ;  and  perchance  the  maid. 
With  whom  in  brighter  days  he  ofl  had  strayed 
Mid  the  hoar  forest's  over  spreading  shade. 
Came  there  a  group  past  mem'ry's  straining  eye 
To  teach  the  brave  how  hard  it  was  to  die  ? 
What  boots  it  now  to  know  ?  Yet  fancy  warms 
With  strange  imaginings,  and  the  gaunt  forms 
Of  forest  heroes  pass  her  eye  before, 
As  a  strange  feeling  steals  the  spirit  o'er. 
Is  that  Apollo*  with  his  polish'd  bow 
And  quiver — with  rich  locks  that  freely  flow 
Adown  his  neck  of  graceful  form— whose  eye 
Seems  like  some  bright  orb  beaming  from  the  sky  ? 
O!  shade  of  Powhatan !  I  would  not  dare 
To  breathe  one  word  upon  this  balmy  air 
To  make  thee  sad — for  as  I  look  around, 
I  feel  this  mournful  spot  is  sacred  ground ! 
If  thou  dost  mark  my  footsteps,  where  I  tread 
Unthinking,  o'er  those  warrior's  mounds,  who  bled 
Contending  bravely  for  their  own  green  hills. 
Their  sunny  fountains  and  their  gushing  rilla, 
Their  fields,  their  woods,  their  partners  and  their  soim^ 
This  noble  stream  which  to  the  ocean  runs, — 
Shade  of  the  mighty  Werowancef  forgive ! 
No  trifling  thoughts  within  this  bosom  live  ; 


*  It  is  said  of  West,  the  celebrated  painter,  that  on  betais 
■hown  aa  Apollo,  he  exclaimed,  **  My  Ood,  how  much  Ifte  a 
young  Mohawk  tettrrior.** 

t  Indian  term  for  a  great  man. 
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No  throb  unhallowed  thrills  my  bosom  here, 
As  o'er  these  moands  I  drop  a  mournful  tear. 
But  day  declines;  the  hosts  of  heaven  ride 
All  brightly— while  the  moon,  pale  as  a  bride 
When  at  the  altar  her  young  vows  are  given, 
Smiles  sweetly  from  her  altitude  in  heaven. 

The  red  man  and  the  white,  leather  sleep 
That  dreamless  slumber,  and  the  waves'  hocuve  sweep 
Awakes  them  not — and  I  a  wandering  boy. 
Will  not  with  my  sad  song  their  manes  annoy. 

I  dropaparting  tear,  thou  sacred  pile, 
To  thy  strewn  columns  and  thy  moss  grown  aisle ; 
Thy  broken  pavement,  and  thy  ruined  arch, — 
How  rapid  Time,  thy  desolating  march ! 

Farewell !  fiirewell !  thou  sacred,  solemn  spot ; 
What  I  have  felt  shall  not  be  soon  forgot : 
Rest,  rest,  ye  slumberers !  would  that  I  could  sleep ; 
Tour's  is  all  calm,  but  /  must  live  to  weep. 

8TLVANU8. 

Aguti,lBU. 


For  the  Southern  Ltterary  Messenger. 

ODE  WRimar  oh  a  wm  hight  at  sba. 

How  softly  sweet  this  zephyr  night! 
To  Venus  sends  her  brilliant  light ! 
And  Heaven's  inhabitants  unite 

Each  kindly  beam. 
To  put  fell  darkness*  train  to  flight, 

With  gentle  gleam. 

The  vessel's  sides  the  waters  wake, 
And  waveless  as  the  bounded  lake, 
A  solemn  slumber  seem  to  take 

Extending  wide ; — 
Akmg  the  ship  they  sparkling  break 

And  gem  the  tide. 

Midst  such  a  scene,  no  thoughts  can  find 
An  entrance  in  the  pensive  mind. 
But  such  as  virtue  has  refined. 

The  past  must  smile — 
And  flatt'ring  fancy  will  be  kind. 

And  hc^  beguile. 

Blest  silence !  solitary  friend — 

My  thoughts  with  thee  to  home  I  send ; 

And  there  absorbed  my  sorrows  end — 

In  vain  I  roam — 
As  blossoms  to  the  day-star  tend. 

So  I  to  home. 

Not  more  I  owe  that  glorious  ray 
That  beams  the  blessing  of  the  day ; 
Not  more  my  gratitude  I  pay 

For  air  and  light — 
Than  for  that  Home  now  far  away — 

First,  best  delight. 

A  little  while,  and  that  blest  spot. 
From  mem'ry  shall  raze  each  blot, 
And  all  my  wand'rings  there  forgot. 

At  last  PU  rest- 
No  sorrow  shall  disturb  the  cot 

So  loved,  so  blest. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
AUTUBCV  l^OODS. 

A  DEEP  ton'd  requiem's  in  the  sigh 
Of  the  moaning  blast,  as  it  hurries  by 

Yon  fading  forest ; 
Upon  its  rushing  wings  is  borne 
A  voice  sad  as  the  anthem's  tone 

Above  the  dead : 
It  is  the  wild  wind's  hymn  of  deatli. 
Which  pours  in  plaintive  strains  its  breath 

O'er  autumn  woods ; 
When  huri'd  to  earth  by  the  fitful  storm, 
Some  frail  leaTs  wan  and  wither'd  form 

Sinks  to  its  tomb. 
Sad  relics  of  the  dying  year; 
Thy  springtide  glories  now  are  sear. 

And  all  depeirted : 
Where  now's  thy  fairy  robe  of  spring, 
The  sunbeam  and  the  zephyr's  wing 

Once  wove  for  thee? 
Say,  Where's  that  gush  of  melody 
Thy  sylvan  minstrels  pour'd  for  thee 

In  thy  sununer  bowers  ? 
Or  where's  the  ^olian  song  thou  wouldst  wake 
When  some  sporting  zephyr's  breath  would  shake 

Thy  rustling  leaves? 
Thy  robe— thy  song  have  past  away. 
And  the  funeral  pall  and  the  funeral  lay 

Alone  are  thine ! 
How  oft  when  summer's  azure  sky 
Was  bath'd  in  the  golden,  gorgeous  dye 

Of  sunset's  glow, 
I've  lov'd  to  wander  through  thy  bright 
And  verdant  bowers,  gilt  with  light 

Of  parting  day ; 
To  list  to  the  soft,  faint  melody 
Of  thy  vesper  h3rmn,  as  it  floated  by 

On  the  passing  breeze — 
Or  view,  when  on  the  stream's  bright  sheen 
Was  pictured  all  thy  fairy  scene 

In  mimic  art; — 
How  calm  that  stream,  in  its  slumber  seeming, 
Of  thee  and  all  thy  pageant  dreaming 

Reflected  there. 
But  thro'  thy  shades  'twas  not  alone 
I  stray'd.    With  me  there  wander»d  one 

Of  gentler  mould, 
Around  whose  serpah  form  awakening. 
Young  beauty's  morning  li^t  was  breaking 

In  roseate  beam — 
And  round  whose  stainless  brow  fond  Love, 
And  Hope  and  Joy  a  wreath  had  wove 

Of  freshest  bloom. 
Thou  sad  memento  of  the  tomb! 
Say,  shall  that  wreath,  with  its  sunny  bloom, 

E'er  fade  like  thee? 
Shall  Time's  chill  mildew  on  it  light, 
Or  sorrow  breathe  its  mUwmn  blight 

Upon  its  flowers? 
A  voice  is  in  each  falling  leaf 
Which  says,  "  earth's  brightest  joys  are  brieT'— 

Thuafade  U$  hopes ! 
Then  mid  that  wreath  of  Aiding  flowers 
Fond  pleasure  weaves,  to  deck  her  bowevf  ^ 
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Oh !  twine  that  flower 
Whose  fadeless  hue,  whose  springtide  bloom 
Immortal  lives,  beyond  the  tomb — 

Bright  Sharon's  Rose.  H. 


Wb  extract  the  following  sprightly  effusion  from  the 
J^arth  •American  Magazine,  published  in  Philadelphia. 
It  b^ars  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  grace  and  freedom, 
and  piquaney  which  distinguish  the  muse  of  Halleck, 
one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  poets  in  America.  We 
hope  our  fair  readers,  however,  will  not  supjwse  that 
the  author's  satire  is  adapted  to  our  meridian.  The 
Beauties  of  our  southern  clime,  are  too  generous  and 
disinterested  to  be  won  by  the  sordid  allurements  of 
splendid  edifices,  bank  shares  and  gold  eagles ! — at  least 
we  hope  so,  and  should  be  sorry  to  find  ourselves  mis- 
taken. 

THB  DECI.1RATIOH. 
The  lady  sat  within  her  bower. 

Where  trellisscd  vines  hung  o'er  her, 
With  flashing  eye  and  burning  cheek, 

Down  knelt  her  fond  adorer ; 
He  took  her  soft  white  hand,  and  in 

Her  bright  eye  fondly  gazing. 
Sought  for  a  look,  to  show  that  he 

An  equal  flame  was  raising; 
Yet  still  her  eyes  were  turned  away. 

And  as  his  heart  waxed  bolder, 
And  he  devoured  her  lily  hand, 
The  lady's  look  grew  colder. 

And  then  he  swore  by  all  the  stars, 

That  in  the  sky  were  shining — 
By  all  the  verdant  vines  that  o'er 

Her  gentle  bower  were  twining — 
By  mountains,  valleys,  seas  and  streams, 

And  by  the  moon  above  her, 
And  everything  therein  that  e'er 

Sophi  or  saints  discover — 
He  never  could  know  peace  again 

On  earth,  till  he  had  won  her ; 
Yet  still  she  answered  not  the  look 

Of  love  he  cast  upon  her. 

And  then  he  swore,  at  her  command, 

To  show  his  love,  he  would  do 
What  never  mortals  did  before. 

And  none  but  lovers  could  do. 
That  he  would  climb  up  to  the  moon. 

Or  swim  the  ocean  over — 
Would  dine  one  day  at  Sandy  Hook, 

And  sup  next  night  at  Dover ; 
Then  jump  from  thence  to  London,  and 

Alight  on  St.  Paul's  steeple — 
Then  pull  the  Premier's  nose,  and  make 

O'Connell  danm  the  people. 

Or  that  he  would  put  armour  on, 

And,  like  a  knight  of  yore,  he 
Would  fight  with  giants,  castles  scale, 

And  gain  immortal  gbry. 
Then  go  and  build  a  kingdom  up. 

Add  be  a  mighty  winner ; 
Bowstring  the  Sultan  Mahmoud— and 

His  Turret  eat  for  dinner. 
Then  follow  Lander's  dismal  track. 

And  on  the  liiger's  banks 


An  Elmpire  of  the  Darkies  found, 
And  merit  Tappan's  thanks ! 

If  HARDER  tasks  shc  did  demand. 

He  would  reform  the  nation, 
Make  talent,  honesty,  and  worth. 

Essentials  to  high  station — 
Make  politicians  tell  tlie  truth, 

Give  consciences  to  brokers, 
And  put  upon  the  temperance  list 

An  army  of  old  soakers — 
Make  lawyers  "  keep  the  people's  peace,** 

Physicians  kill  them  cheaper — 
A  cloud  was  on  the  lady's  brow, 

Which,  as  he  spoke,  grew  deeper. 

He  swore  she  had  the  brightest  eyes, 

That  ever  look'd  on  mortal ; 
And  that  their  light  was  like  the  rays 

That  stream  from  Heaven's  own  portal , 
That  by  her  cheek,  the  opening  rose 

Would  look  but  dim  and  faded ; 
And  darker  than  the  raven's  wing. 

The  hair  her  fair  brow  shaded  ; 
That  Venus  by  her  side  would  look 

A  common  country  dowdy ; — 
The  lady  blushed  and  smiled,  and  then 

Her  brow  again  grew  cloudy. 

Up  sprung  the  lover  then,  and  said, 

"  Will  you  be  Mrs.  Popkins — 
Miss  Julia  Jane  Amelia  Ann 

Matilda  Polly  Hopkins  ? 
I  have  a  house  four  stories  high — 

We'll  live  in  splendid  style,  and 
A  handsome  ooontryseat  upon 

Lake  George's  sweetest  island — 
Ten  thousand  eagles  in  the  mint, 

Bankshares,  untold,  percented''—- 
The  lady  b^nt  her  cheek  to  his, 

Her  gentle  heart  relented ! 

For  the  Southern  LiterAry  MeMeofcr. 
FROM  MT  SCRAP  BOOK* 

You  ask  me  B — ty,  why  I  mourn, 

Yet  dry*8t  the  tearful  eye  ? 
You  ask  me  why  I  look  with  scorn. 

And  check  the  heaving  sigh  ? 
Time  was,  when  I  could  carol  forth, 

To  tune  of  lively  glee ; 
But  dark  despair  has  left  no  hope — 

Nor  sigh — nor  tear — for  me. 
Like  me — perchance  some  wayward  sprite, 

Might  dazzling  lead  astray ; 
Then  leave  you  on  the  giddy  height, 

To  perish  far  away : 
Take  heed  while  yet  you  have  the  choice, 

Avoid  .the  Syren's  way ; 
Nor  listen  to  the  artful  voice, 

Which  calls — hut  to  betray ; 
For  sigh  from  him  that  is  deceived. 

Or  tear  from  eye  that  once  believed. 
Is  sought  in  vain — tho*  fill'd  with  grie^ 

Nor  sigh  nor  tear  can  bring  relief; 
'Tis  time  alone  can  steel  the  heart, 
And  foil  the  Syren's  pouited  dart 
Ptttr,iurg,  Dec.  19,  I^^  ^^  GoOg^^'*"' 
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For  the  Southern  Litermrj  Messenger. 
THB  KBCHANICIAH  AHD  VSCVB  8IMOH. 

About  the  period  of  what  **Iom  gmm  to  tell,**  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  Virginia  had  passed  through  its 
death  itruggle ;  the  times  when  the  rich  were  every 
thing  and  the  poor  nothing,  had  passed  away ;  and  the 
high  preUmtioos  of  the  sons  of  the  Cavaliers  had  yield- 
ed to  the  more  levelling  opinions  of  the  Roundheads. 
The  badges  of  distinction,  such  as  coats  of  arms  and 
lireries,  bad  become  too  odious  to  be  generally  kept  up ; 
occasionally  however  the  latter  were  seen,  but  so  rarely, 
that  ihey  looked  like  the  spectres  of  departed  greatness, 
and  excited  a  feeling  of  contempt  or  pity  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  roaster,  rather  than  respect  for  his  wealth 
and  rank.  There  was  one  class  of  people  nevertheless, 
who  retained  all  their  attachment  to  these  distinctive 
marks;  and  indeed  they  do  so  to  this  day :  I  mean  the 
class  of  servants  who  belonged  to  the  old  families. 
They  were  the  veriest  aristocrats  upon  earth,  and  hated 
with  the  most  unrelenting  hatred  all  th^  ignoble  blood 
of  the  hmd,  and  deeply  deplored  the  transition  of  pro- 
perty from  the  nobles  to  the  serfs.  Though  their  own 
*'wment  but  ignoble  blood"  had  literally  aUnost  *'arept 
tknugk  $camdrtU  ever  smee  the  jtood,^  they  detested  the 
poor  and  adored  the  rich.    I  shall  never  forget  the  Fall 

of  the  year .    I  had  just  graduated  at  one  of  our 

northern  colleges,  and  received  my  two  diplomas,  with 
their  red  ribbons  and  seals  attached.  They  were  de- 
posited by  my  good  friend  Andrew  McMackin,  the 
most  expert  diploma  rigger  in  all  the  village,  in  a  plain 
cylindrical  case  of  pasteboard,  for  safe  keeping,  and 
would  have  remained  there  probably  to  this  day  unmo- 
lested, had  not  the  rats  made  an  inroad  upon  them,  and 
in  a  siogle  night  demolished  sigillum  and  signature— all 
tbat  it  had  cost  me  years  of  hard  labor  to  obtain — aye, 
and  twenty  dollan  to  boot.  Not  satisfied,  I  suppose, 
vidi  the  attestation  of  the  president  and  venerable 
botfd  of  tmsteesy  they  were  desirous  of  adding  their 
own  ratification  of  my  pretensions  to  science.  Be  that 
as  it  may;  full  of  delightful  anticipation  at  the  prospect 
of  returning  to  my  native  state,  afler  an  absence  of 
fixtr  years,  I  took  ray  seat  in  the  mail  stage,  and  tra- 
velled three  hundred  miles  without  once  going  to  bed. 
Such  a  journey  at  this  day  of  steamboat  and  railroad 
tar  would  be  nothing,  but  at  that  time  it  was  a  great 
undertaking,  and  attended  with  much  fatigue.  The 
vehicles  were  crazy  and  often  broke  down,  and  the  pas- 
•engers  had  the  pleasure  of  paying  dearly  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  walking  many  a  milt  through  the  mud.    At 

length  I  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  F ,  the  end 

of  my  journey  on  the  great  mail  route,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  some  kind  of  conveyance  to  take 
me  into  the  country  to  my  unde's.  As  I  leaped  from 
the  carriage  to  the  pavement,  where  many  loiterers 
were  gathered  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  stage,  I 
found  myself  suddenly  locked  in  the  arms  of  some  one, 
who  exclaimed,  "  There  he  ie,  the  very  moral  qf  his 
pwtdpapo  !  Gkd  bless  your  honor,  how  do  ye  do  7  I*m 
CO  glad  to  see  you.**  Elxtricating  myself  with  some  de- 
gree of  onbarrassment,  because  of  the  crowd  around 
me,  I  perceiTed  that  the  salutation  proceeded  from  one 
of  our  old  oeiTants,  who  stood  gazing  upon  roe  with 
the  moat  beneTolent  smile.  His  appearance  was  quite 
oatf6  to  one  w1m>  had  lived  so  long  at  the  north.  His 
<M  aad  fiMled  livsry,  was  blue  turned  up  with  yellow ; 


he  held  in  his  hand  a  horseman's  cap,  without  the  bear- 
skin ;  his  boou  had  once  been  white-topped,  but  could 
no  longer  claim  that  distinctive  epithet ;  like  Sir  Uudi- 
bras,  he  wore  but  one  spur,  though  probably  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason ;  his  high  forehead  glistened  in  the  sun, 
and  his  slightly  grey  hair  was  combed  neatly  back, 
and  queud  behind  with  an  eelskin  so  tight  that  he  could 
hardly  wink  his  eyes,  exhibiting  a  face  remarkably  in- 
telligent and  strongly  marked,  with  a  nose  uncommonly 
high  and  hawkbilled  for  a  negro.  Perceiving  my  em- 
barrassment, he  drew  back  with  a  very  courtly  bow, 
and  begged  pardon,  declaring  he  was  so  glad  to  see  me, 
he  had  forgotten  himself  and  made  too  free.  I  made 
haste  to  assure  him  that  he  had  not—gave  him  a  hearty 
shake  by  the  hand — called  him  Uncle  Simon,  a  name 
he  had  been  always  accustomed  to  from  me,  and  draw- 
ing him  aside,  overwhelmed  him  with  questions  about 
every  body  and  every  thing  at  home.  Tell  me,  said  I, 
how  is  my  uncle  7  "  I  thank  you  sir,  quite  hearty,  and 
much  after  the  old  sort— full  of  his  projjecks,  hch!  heh! 
perpechil  motion,  and  what  not."  What,  said  I,  is  he 
at  that  still  7  "Oh  yes — oh  yes— and  carridges  to  go 
without  hawses;  God  love  you,  Mass  Ned,  I  don't 
think  they  ken  go  without  animel  nater."  Ajid  how 
does  my  aunt  like  all  this  7   "Ah !"  said  he,  putting  up 

his  hands  with  an  air  of  disgust,  "  She  can*t  abide  it 

things  go  on  badly.  You  'member  my  four  greys  7  So 
beautiful!— my  four  m  hand !— all  gone,  all  sold.  Why, 
sir,  I  could  whistle  them  hawses  to  the  charrut  jest  as 
easy  as  snap  ray  finger.  Our  fine  London  charut  too ! 
that*9  gone — and  my  poor  Missis  your  aunt,  has  nothin 
to  ride  in,  but  a  nasty,  pitiful  push  phaton."  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  it,  Simon.  "  Why,  Mass  Ned,  what  mek  you 
all  let  them  Denuny  Cats  sarve  you  so  7  What  you  call 
'em  7  Publicanes7  Yes,  Pd  cane  hun  as  old  master 
used  to  do."  But  Simon,  how  is  cousin  Mary  7  "Miss 
Mary  7    Oh,  Miss  Mary  is  a  beauty ;  gay  as  a  young 

filly,  and  she  walks  upon  her  pasterns ."    Well, 

well,  said  I,  interrupting  him,  Simon  let  us  be  oflT; 
what  have  you  brought  for  me  to  ride  7  "  Old  Regius, 
sir,  your  old  favorite."  Having  taken  some  refreshment, 
and  transferred  my  clothes  to  the  portmanteau,  I  mount- 
ed Regulus,  who  still  shewed  his  keeping.  He  was  a 
bright  bay,  and  his  hair  was  as  glossy  as  silk  under 
SinK>n's  management ;  his  eye  still  glanced  its  fire,  and 
his  wide  nostrils  gave  token  of  hjs  wind.  He  knew  me, 
1  shall  ever  believe  it,  for  my  voice  made  him  prick  his 
ears,  as  if  listening  to  the  music  of  former  days.  It 
seemed  to  inspire  him  with  new  life ;  he  flew  like  an  ar- 
row, and  Simon  found  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with  me, 
mounted  as  he  was  on  a  high  trotting,  raw  boned  devil, 
that  made  the  old  man  bound  like  a  trapboll,  whenever 
he  missed  his  up-and-down-position  movement.  His 
figure,  thus  bobbing  in  firont  of  a  monstrous  portman- 
teau and  bearskin,  was  so  ludicrous,  I  could  not  forbear 
laughing ;  and  reining  up  my  steed,  I  told  him  I  would 
ride  slower  for  the  sake  of  conversation  with  him. 
"  Do,  my  good  sir,''  cried  he,  "  for  this  vile  garran  will 
knock  the  breath  out  of  my  body.  If  I  had  but  my  old 
hawse  Grey  Dick  alive  agin — that  hawse.  Mass  Ned, 
was  the  greatest  hawse  upon  the  face  of  the  yearth ;  I 
rod  him  ninety  miles  the  hottest  day  that  ever  come 
from  heaven,  and  when  I  got  through  our  outer  gate, 
he  seized  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  run  away 

with  me,  and  never  stopped  till  he  got  dean  into 
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the  stable.  Whenever  I  fed  him,  I  waa  'bliged  to 
shet  the  stable  door  and  go  away,  for  if  he  heard 
me  move  or  a  stirrup  jingle,  he  would*nt  eat  another 
mouthful,  but  stood  with  his  head  up  and  his  eyes 
flying  about,  impatient  for  me  to  mount"  I  knew 
this  was  the  moment  to  put  in  a  leading  question  to 
bring  out  a  story  I  had  heard  a  thousand  times.  That 
was  not  the  horse  that  ran  away  with  you  when  a  boy? 
"  No— no— that  was  Whalebone ;  your  grandpapa  used 
always  to  go  to  court  in  his  coach  and  six ;  I  can  see 
him  now,  in  his  great  big  wig,  hanging  down  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  powdered  as  white  as  a  sheet.  I  was 
then  a  little  shayer,  and  always  went  behind  the  car- 
ridge  to  open  the  gates.  Waitinman  George  rod  the 
old  gentleman's  ridin  horse  Bearskin,  and  led  Mass 
Bobby's  hawse  Whalebone ;  Mass  Bobby  rod  in  the 
carridge  with  old  master.  Well,  one  day  what  should 
George  do  but  put  me  up  upon  Whalebone,  as  big  a 
devil  as  ever  was;  soonever  I  got  upon  him,  off  he 
went  by  the  coach  as  hard  as  he  could  stave ;  old  mas- 
ter hallooed  and  bawled — She'll  kill  him — ^he'll  kill  him — 
George  how  dare  you  put  Simon  upon  Whalebone  ? 
Pshey !  the  more  he  hallooed  the  more  Whalebone  run. 
I  pulled  and  pulled  till  I  got  out  of  si^t,  and  turned 
down  the  quarter  stretch,  and  then  /  did  give  him  the 
Hmber — Flying  Childers  was  nothin  to  him.  When 
old  master  got  home,  there  I  was  with  Whalebone  as 
cool  as  a  cwreumber,  I  made  sure  I  should  get  a  caning, 
but  all  he  said  was,  D — n  the  fellow !  I  'blieve  he  could 
ride  old  Whalebone's  tail  off— heh !  heh !  heh !" 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  do  more  justice  to  the  eloquence 
of  Simon,  who  excelled  in  all  the  arts  of  oratory.  His 
eyes  spoke  as  much  as  his  tongue ;  his  gestures  were 
vehement,  but  quite  appropriate ;  he  uttered  some 
words  in  as  startling  a  voice  as  Henry  Clay,  and  his 
forefinger  did  as  much  execution  as  John  Randolph's. 
As  to  his  political  opinions,  he  was  the  most  confirmed 
aristocrat,  and  thought  it  the  birthright  of  his  master's 
family,  to  ride  over  the  poor,  booted  and  spurred.  It 
was  his  delight  to  tell  of  his  meeting  one  day,  as  he 
swept  along  the  road  with  his  smoking  four  in  hand,  a 
poor  man  on  horseback,  whom  he  contemptuously  styled 
a  Johnny,  He  ordered  the  man  to  give  the  road ;  but 
as  he  did  not  obey  him  as  readily  as  he  desired,  he  re- 
solved to  punish  him.  By  a  dexterous  wheel  of  his 
leaders,  he  brought  the  chariot  wheel  in  contact  with 
the  fellow's  knee,  and  shaved  every  button  off  as  nice- 
ly as  he  could  have  shaved  his  beard  with  a  razor. 
But  enough  of  Simon.  I  beguiled  the  way  by  drawing 
him  out  upon  his  favorite  topics,  until  we  got  within 
sight  of  my  uncle's  house,  a  fine  old  mansion,  with  an 
avenue  of  cedars  a  mile  in  length.  They  had  been 
kept  for  several  generations  neatly  trimmed,  and  he 
who  had  dared  to  mar  their  beauty  with  an  axe,  would 
have  been  considered  a  felon,  and  met  his  fitte  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  I  have  lived  to  see  them  all  cut 
down  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  an  overseer,  who  sees 
no  beauty  in  any  thing  but  a  cornstalk.  However, 
this  is  wandering  from  my  present  theme.  Then 
they  were  in  all  their  evergreen  loveliness,  and  I  hailed 
them  as  my  ancient  friends,  as  I  galloped  by  them,  with 
a  joyous  feeling  at  approaching  the  scene  of  my  child- 
hood. The  folding  doors  soon  flew  wide  open,  and  the 
whole  fiimily  rushed  out  to  meet  me  with  true-hearted 
okl  fiishioned  Virginia  promptitude    I  must  not  at- 


tempt to  describe  a  meeting  which  is  always  better  im- 
agined than  described.  Let  it  suffice,  that  after  the 
most  affectionate  greeting,  which  extended  to  every 
servant  about  the  premises,  I  was  ushered  to  my  bed 
room  at  a  late  hour,  with  as  much  of  state  as  could  be 
mustered  about  the  now  decaying  establishment,  and 
soon  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber,  well  earned  by  the 
toils  and  fatigues  of  my  journey.  Early  the  next 
morning,  before  I  left  my  room,  my  excellent  and  re- 
vered uncle  paid  me  a  visit,  and  onJered  in  the  never 
failing  julep, — tuch  a  one  tu  tooidd  have  done  honor  to 
Chotank.  At  the  same  time  he  suggested  to  me  that 
he  would  greatly  prefer  my  taking  a  mixture  of  his 
own,  which  he  extolled  as  much  as  Don  Gtuixotte  did 
his  balsam  to  Sancho,  or  Dr.  Sangrado  his  warm  water 
to  Gil  Bias.  It  was  a  pleasant  beverage,  he  said,  com- 
pounded of  an  acid  and  an  alkali.  He  had  discovered 
by  close  observation,  that  all  diseases  had  their  origin 
in  acid,  and  that  alkali  of  course  was  the  grand  pana- 
cea ;  even  poisons  were  acids,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  concrete  mass,  by 
means  of  beef  gall  and  alkali,  which  would  resemble 
and  equal  in  virtue  the  mad  stone.  If  I  felt  the  slight- 
est acidity  of  stomach,  I  would  find  myself  much  re- 
h'eved  by  one  of  his  powders.  He  had  written  to  Dr. 
Rush  on  the  subject,  and  he  shewed  me  a  letter  firom 
that  gentleman,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily,  and  in 
which  the  Doctor  protested  he  might  as  well  attempt  to 
batter  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  with  mustard  seed  shot  as 
to  attack  the  yellow  fever  with  alkalL  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  earnestness  of  my  dear  uncle,  and 
assured  him  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  virtues  of  his 
medicine,  but  as  I  was  quite  well,  I  would  rather  try 
the  anti-fogmatic ;  and  if  I  should  feel  indisposed,  would 
resort  to  his  panacea ;  although  I  secretly  resolved  to 
have  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  Gil  Bias  had  with  water. 
Having  dressed  myself  and  descended  to  the  breakfiui 
room,  I  there  met  my  aunt  and  cousin,  who  soon  made 
me  acquainted  with  the  present  condition  of  the  fiunily. 
Every  thing  was  fast  declining,  in  consequence  of  the 
total  absorption  of  the  mind  of  my  uncle  in  his  visions* 
ry  schemes ;  and  I  saw  abundant  evidence  of  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune,  in  the  absence  of  a  thousand  comforts 
and  elegancies  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  behold. 
He  soon  joined  us,  and  such  was  his  excellence  of  cha- 
racter, that  we  most  carefully  avoided  casting  the 
smallest  damp  upon  his  ardor.  Indeed,  he  was  a  man 
of  great  natural  talent  and  much  acquired  information, 
and  was  far  above  the  ridicule  which  was  sometimes 
played  off  upon  him  by  his  more  ignorant  neighbors. 
I  almost  begin  to  think  that  toe  were  the  mistaken  ones, 
when  1  look  around  and  see  the  perfection  of  many  of 
his  schemes,  which  I  then  thought  wholly  impractica- 
ble. When  old  Simon  thou^t  that  a  carriage  could 
never  go  without  onhnd  naier,  he  certainty  never 
dreamed  of  a  railroad  car,  nor  of  the  steam  carriages  of 
England ;  and  when  my  uncle  gravely  told  me  that  he 
should  fill  up  his  icehouse,  and  manufiicture  ice  as  he 
wanted  it  in  Summer^  by  letting  out  air  highly  con- 
densed in  a  tight  copper  vessel,  upon  water,  I  did  not 
dream  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  by  some  French 
projector.  I  must  not  be  thus  difluse,  or  I  shall  weary 
the  patience  of  my  reader.  A  ride  was  proposed  aflff 
breakfast,  and  my  uncle  immediately  invited  mo  to  try 
his  newly  invented  vdiicle  which  could  not  be  ovenet. 
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1  hire  constructed,  said  he,  a  carriage  with  a  moveable 
perch ;  by  means  of  which  the  body  swings  out  hori- 
zontally, whenever  the  wheels  on  one  side  pass  over 
anyhi^h  obstacle  or  ground  more  elevated  than  the 
other  wheels  rest  upon ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  exhibit  it 
to  a  young  man  who  is  fresh  from  college,  and  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  medianics.  I  readily 
accepted  his  proposal,  althou^  I  trembled  for  my  neck ; 
but  declared  I  had  no  mechanical  turn  whatever,  and 
eould  not  construct  a  wheelbarrow.     He  was  sorry  to 
hear  this,  as  he  was  in  hopes  I  would  be  the  depositary 
of  all  his  schemes,  and  bring  them  to  perfection  in  case 
of  his  death,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family.    We  soon 
set  off  on  our  ride ;  and  Simon  was  the  driver.    As  I 
anticipated,  in  descending  a  hill  where  the  ground  pre- 
sented great  inequality,  the  whole  party  were  capsized, 
and  nothing  saved  our  bones  but  the  lowness  of  the 
vehicle.    Never  shall  I  forget  the  chagrin  of  my  uncle, 
nor  the  impatient  contemptuous  look  of  Simon,  as  he 
righted  the  carriage ;  he  did  not  dare  to  expostulate 
with  his  master,  but  could  not  forbear  saying  that  he 
had  never  met  with  such  an  accident  when  he  drove  his 
four  greys.    "  Ah,  there  is  the  cause,"  said  my  uncle, 
much  gratified  at  having  an  excuse  for  his  failure; 
"Simon  is  evidently  intoxicated ;  old  man,  never  pre- 
sume to  drive  me  again  when  you  are  not  perfectly 
sober;  you  will  ruin  the  most  incomparable  contrivance 
upon  earth.**    Simon  contented  himself  with  a  sly 
wink  at  me,  and  wc  made  the  best  of  our  way  home ; 
my  unde  promising  me  another  trial  in  a  short  time, 
^  I  determining  to  avoid  it,  if  human  ingenuity  could 
contrive  the  means.    The  next  day,  as  I  was  amusing 
myself  with  a  book,  my  uncle  came  in  from  his  work- 
shop, with  a  face  beaming  with  pleasure ;  and  entering 
^  room,  proceeded  in  the  mostcareAil  manner  to  close 
til  the  doors ;  and  producing  a  small  crooked  stick,  said 
to  roe  with  a  mjrsterious  air,  **  My  boy,  this  stick,  small 
and  inconsiderable  as  it  seems  to  be,  has  made  your 
fertune.    It  is  worth  a  million  of  dollars,  for  it  has  sug- 
gttted  to  me  an  improvement  in  my  machine  for  pro- 
ducing perpetual  motion,  which  puts  the  thing  beyond 
all  doabt**    Is  it  possible,  cried  I,  that  so  small  a  stick 
can  be  worth  so  much?   "Yes,  depend  upon  it — and  I 
carefolly  closed  the  doors,  because  I  would  not  be  over- 
heard for  the  world.    Some  fellow  might  slip  before  me 
to  the  patent  office,  and  rob  me  of  my  treasure."    I  ob- 
served that  nobody  was  there  who  could  possibly  do 
•0.    "  Yes,  somebody  might  be  casually  passing,  and  I 
cannot  be  too  vigilant    I  take  it  for  granted,  he  re- 
sumed, that  you  are  apprised  of  the  grand  desideratum 
in  this  business.    You  do  not  imagine,  with  the  igno- 
nnt,  that  I  expect  to  make  matter  last  longer  than  God 
intended ;  the  object  is  to  get  a  machine  to  keep  time 
so  accurately,  that  it  may  be  used  at  sea  to  ascertain 
the  longitude  with  precision.    Do  you  know  that  a 
gentleman  has  already  constructed  a  time  piece,  for 
which  the  Bocurd  of  Longitude  paid  him  fifty  thousand 
pounds;  but  owing  to  the  metallic  expansion,  it  would 
not  be  entirely  accurate.'*    I  answered  that  I  had  not 
fo  much  AS  heard  of  the  Board  of  Longitude — and  he 
proceeded  to  explain  his  improvement,  of  which  I  did 
not  comprehend  a  syllable.    All  that  I  felt  sure  of^ 
although  I  did  DOt  tell  him  so,  was  that  he  would  not 
succeed  in  realizing  the  million  of  dollars;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  admitted  as  a  great  favor  into  his  sanaum 


sanctorum,  the  work  shop,  to  witness  his  machine  put 
in  motion,  it  stood  most  perversely  still  after  one  revo- 
lution, and  "  iome  sUghi  aUeration^  remained  to  be  made 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter, — until  hope  became  extinct  in 
every  breast  save  that  of  the  projector.  I  could  fill  a 
voliune  with  anecdotes  of  this  sort,  but  will  add  only 
one,  as  descriptive  of  the  very  great  height  to  which 
visionary  notions  may  be  carried.  My  uncle  was  a 
federalist,  and  of  course  hated  Buonaparte  fi>om  the 
bottom  of  his  soul.  He  told  me  as  a  most  profound 
secret,  that  he  had  discovered  the  means  of  making  an 
old  man  young  again,  by  removing  from  him  the  at- 
mospheric pressure,  and  that  nothing  deterred  him  from 
patenting  his  discovery,  but  the  fear  that  Buonaparte 
would  attach  his  machinery  to  a  body  of  soldiers  and 
fly  across  the  British  Channel,  and  thus  light  down  in 
the  midst  of  England,  and  make  an  easy  conquest  of 
the  only  bcurier  left  upon  earth  to  secure  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  Elheu !  jam  satis !  thought  I.  In  this  way 
did  my  poor  uncle  spend  his  time,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  a 
fine  estate,  which  was  surrendered  to  the  management 
of  that  most  pestilent  of  the  human  race,  an  overseer, — 
who  would  not  at  last  be  at  the  trouble  of  furnishing 
the  old  gentleman  with  wood  enough  to  keep  him  warm 
in  his  spacious  edifice.  The  means  he  resorted  to,  to 
reprove  the  overseer,  were  not  less  characteristic  and 
laughable  than  many  of  his  singular  notions.  One 
very  cold  day  he  sent  for  him ;  the  man  attended,  and 
was  ushered  with  much  solemnity  into  an  apartment 
where  a  single  chump  was  burning  feebly  in  the  chim- 
ney place,  and  a  table  was  standing  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  covered  with  papers,  pen  and  ink.  My  uncle 
received  him  with  unusual  courtesy,  and  ordered  the 
servant  to  set  a  chair  for  Mr.  Corncob  by  thejire, — with 
a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word.  "I  have  sent  for 
you,  Mr.  Corncob,*'  said  he,  "  to  get  you  to  witness  my 
will  You  see,  sir,"  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
fire — "  you  see,  sir,  how  small  a  probability  there  is 
that  I  shall  survive  the  present  winter.  I  am  anxious 
to  settle  my  afibirs  previous  to  my  being  attacked  by 
the  pleurisy,  and  have  therefore  sent  for  you  to  aid  me 
in  doing  so."  This  was  a  severe  reproof,  and  the  man 
having  done  as  he  was  bid,  retired  with  an  air  the  roost 
sheepish  imaginable.  I  fill  up  the  picture  by  stating 
that  I  married  my  cousin,  and  inherited  the  estate  m 
due  course  of  time ;  but  a  mortgage  swallowed  it  up 
as  effectually  as  an  earthquake — and  poor  old  Simon 
died  of  a  broken  heart  when  Regulus  was  knocked  ofiT 
at  the  sale  of  his  master's  property  at  twenty  dollars, 
to  the  man  whom  he  hated  of  all  others,  Christopher 
Corncob,  Elsquire.  nugatoiu 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mesaenger. 
I*IHE8  lirRITTEH  JXBSLOMPTVf 
On  »  JsmdjH  intimating  a  'vrisl^  to  see  aoane  ▼«!«•• 
of  mine  in  tl&e  Messenger* 

A  LADT  requests  me  to  write 

Some  lines  for  your  Messenger's  muse. 
And  I  cannot  be  so  impolite, 

By  any  means,  as  to  refuse. 
So  I  scribble  these  words  in  my  way. 

In  spite  of  Minerva,  you  see; 
But  Venus  will  smile  on  my  lay, 

And  that  is  sufficient  fovpe,  j  A.  B. 
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For  the  Souihern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  PBASAjrT-HrOlIBM  OF  THB  O  ANARUBS. 

Beautiful  Islands,  haw  fair  you  lie 
Beneath  the  h'ght  of  your  cloudless  sky, 
And  the  light  green  waves  that  around  you  play, 
8eem  keeping  forever  a  holiday ; — 
Beautiful  Islands,  how  bright  you  rise 
'Twixt  the  crystal  sea  and  the  sunny  skies ! 

The  luscious  grape,  with  its  royal  hue 
VeilM  in  a  tint  of  the  softest  blue. 
Hangs  on  the  vine  in  its  purple  prime 
As  proud  to  garnish  its  own  sweet  clime. 
And  the  olive  sports  in  your  soft,  sweet  air 
Its  pale  green  foliage — a  native  there. 

Music  is  ceaseless  your  trees  among. 
Thou  Island-home  of  a  choral  throng ; 
Music  unheard  on  a  foreign  shore ; — 
Songs  of  the  free — which  they  will  not  pour 
When  exile-minstrels  compelled  to  roam — 
They're  sacred  songs  to  their  sweet  isle-home. 

Why,  though  it's  light  in  the  Olive-bower, 

And  fragrance  breathes  from  the  Orange-flower, 

And  the  sea  is  still  and  the  air  is  calm 

And  ihe  early  dew  is  a  liquid  balm — 

Why  are  the  young  ones  forbade  to  roam. 

Or  stray  from  the  door  of  their  Cottage-home?* 

In  the  light  that  plays  through  the  Olive-bower, 

In  the  scent  that  breathes  from  the  Orange-flower, 

In  the  liquid  balm  of  the  early  dew. 

In  the  smooth,  calm  sea  with  its  emerald  hue. 

Can  the  Peasant-mother  no  charm  descry 

To  protect  from  the  curse  of  the  "  evil  eye," 

While  they  shall  loiter  the  trees  among, 
Echoing  the  wild  Canary's  song. 
The  '^  nud  dt  ajt^  may  on  them  rest 
And  blight  the  pride  of  the  mother's  breast; 
Her  bosom  throbs  with  a  secret  dread, 
Though  paths  of  Eklen  her  loved  ones  tread. 

Lo,  from  the  Peak,  with  its  hoary  crown, 
The  ^da  pagador^  sails  down. 
And  over  the  Cot  in  the  moon-light  floats. 
Foreboding  death  in  its  awful  notes— 
Who  in  that  Cottage  but  pants  for  breath. 
And  hears  that  voice  as  the  voice  of  death? 

Richly  the  vine  with  its  deep  green  leaf. 
Girdles  the  base  of  the  Teneriffe, — 
Yet  there,  in  the  prime  of  the  sunny  day. 
The  Peasant^maiden  dares  not  to  stray. 
Till  the  secret  charm  to  her  arm  is  set. 
And  her  bosom  throbs  to  an  amulet. 

When,  oh !  when,  shall  darkness  flee. 
From  the  rosy  Isles  of  the  sunny  sea? 
The  light  of  Truth  with  its  living  ray, 
Pour  on  their  dwellers  a  clearer  day. 
And  Mind  from  the  chain  of  its  darkness  rise. 
Like  a  bird  set  free,  to  its  native  skies? 

Maim,  eliza. 


*D.  T.  Brown*i  Sup«ntitioni  of  the  Canary  Islands. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meflsengsr. 
THBUBA&IV 
Man*8  heart!  what  melancholy  things 

Are  garner'd  up  in  thee! — 
What  solace  unto  life  it  brings 

That  none  the  heart  can  see — 
'Tis  shut  from  every  human  eye, 

Close  curtain'd  from  the  view; 
The  scene  alike  of  grief  or  joy — 

Man's  Hell  and  Heaven  too. 

Should  all  mankind  combine  to  tear 

The  curtain,  thrown  around, 
Their  labor  would  be  spent  in  air — 

It  is  his  hallow'd  ground : 
Within  thy  magic  circle,  Heart! 

So  potent  is  his  spell. 
No  human  hand  hath  strength  to  part 

Or  turn  aside  the  veiL 

In  sadness,  there's  a  pleasure  sofl, 

"Which  mourners  only  know ;" 
My  heart  aflfords  this  treasure  oft, 

And  there  I  love  to  go ; 
It  is  the  chosen  spot  where  I 

Can  live  my  life  anew — 
My  Home ! — my  Castle ! — my  Serai ! 

Which  none  must  dare  break  through. 

In  thee,  my  Heart!  I  am  alone 

Gluite  unrestrained  and  free, 
Thou'rt  hung  with  pictures  all  my  own. 

And  drawn  for  none  but  me ; 
All  that  in  secret  passes  there. 

Forever  I  can  hide ; 
Ambition — love— or  dark  despair — 

My  jealousy— or  pride. 

Yes,  when  ambitious^Hirdent — ^jroung— 

I  thought  the  world  my  own. 
My  glowing  portraits  there  were  hong ; 

How  have  their  colors  flown ! — 
Some  are  by  Time,  defaced  so  £u> 

I  look  on  them  with  pain; 
But  Time  nor  nothing  else  can  mar 

The  portrait  of  my  Jane, 

I  placed  her  there  who  won  my  soul ; 

No  creature  saw  the  maid ; 
I  gazed  in  bliss,  without  control. 

On  every  charm  displayed : 
It  was  a  sweet,  impassion'd  hour. 

When  not  an  eye  was  near 
To  steal  into  my  lonely  bower, 

And  kiss  her  image  there. 

Earth  held  not  on  its  globe  the  man 

Who  breathed  that  holy  air; 
No  mortal  eye  but  mine  did  scan 

My  folly  with  my  fair; 
Sole  monarch  of  that  silent  spot. 

All  things  gave  place  to  me ; 
1  did  but  wish — no  matter  what — 

Each  obstacle  would  flee. 

And  did  she  love?    She  loved  me  not, 
But  gave  her  hand  awjBij^ ;  . 
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I  hied  me  to  my  lonely  spot — 

In  angui^  passed  the  day; 
And  such  a  desolation  wide, 

Spread  o*er  that  holy  place, 
The  stream  of  life  itself  seemed  dried, 

Or  ebbing  out  apace. 

But  what  I  did — what  madly  said — 

I  cannot  tell  to  any — 
Her  portrait  in  its  place  hath  staid, 

Though  years  have  flown  so  many; 
Nor  can  each  lovely  lineament 

So  deep  impress'd,  depart. 
Till  Nature  shall  herself  be  spent, 

And  thou  shalt  break,  Mt  Heart. 

For  the  Somhem  Literary  Meoenger. 
Ma.  White, — ^Isendjou  a  Parody  upon  Bryant's 
Autumn,  apparently  wnilen  by  some  disconsolate  citi- 
zen of  Richmond  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  time  past.  If  the  picture  be  faithfully  drawn, 
it  may  perhafn  amuse  the  members  of  the  assembly 
who  are  now  in  your  city.  nugator. 

PARODY  ON  BRTAirr'9  AITTUBIN. 

The  very  dullest  days  a^  come,  the  dullest  of  the  year, 
When  all  our  great  Assembly  men  are  gone  away  from 

here; 
Heaped  up  in  yonder  Capitol,  how  many  bills  lie  dead, 
They  just  allowed  to  live  awhile,  to  knock  them  on  the 

head;  [hall, 

TooQ,  Dick,  and  Harry  all  have  gone  and  left  the  silent 
And  on  the  now  deserted  square  we  meet  no  one  at  all — 
Where  are  the  fellows?  the  fine  young  fellows  that 

were  so  lately  here  [cheer. 

And  vexed  the  drowsy  ear  of  night  with  frolic  and  good 
Alas!  they  aU  are  at  their  hom^ — the  glorious  race  of 

fellows,  [the  bellows. 

And  some  perhaps  are  gone  to  forge,  and  some  are  at 
Old  Time  is  pausing  where  they  are,  but  Time  will  pass 

in  vain;  [again: 

All  neser  can,  though  a^me  may  be,  transported  here 
Old  **  Wkti  d'ye  call  kim^''  he's  been  off  a  week,  or 

maybe  more, 
And  took  a  little  negro  up,  behind  and  one  before ; 
Bat  WkaVs  his  name  and  You  knoio  whOf  they  lingered  to 

the  last,  [cast ; 

And  neither  had  a  dollar  left  and  seemed  to  be  down- 
Bad  luck  had  fallen  on  them  as  falls  the  plague  on  men, 
And  their  phizzes  were  as  blank  as  if  they'd  never 

smile  again ;  [come, 

And  then  when  comes  December  next,  as  surely  it  will 
To  call  the  future  delegate  from  out  his  distant  home, 
When  the  sound  of  cracking  nuts  is  heard  in  lobby  and 

in  hall,  [all. 

And  glimmer  in  the  smoky  light  old  Shockoe  Hill  and 
An  old  friend  searches  for  the  fellows  he  knew  the  year 

before. 
And  sighs  to  find  them  on  the  Hill  Capitoline,  no  more ; 
But  then  he  thinks  of  one  who  her  promise  had  belied, 
The  beautiful  Virginia,  who  had  fallen  in  her  pride. 
In  that  great  house  Hwas  said  she  fell  where  stands  her 

gallant  chiefi  [so  brief— 

Who  well  might  weep  in  marble,  that  her  race  had  been 
Yet  not  unmeet  i$.  was  he  thought — oh  no,  ye  heavenly 

powers !  [shocking  hours. 

Since  ihe  trusted  tho6«  good  fellows,  who  kept  such 

Vot.  1 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mesaeng er. 

Adbre  magnoa  jam  vldeor  duces 

Non  indecoro  pulvere  lordidoa.— Hot.  Car.  L,iLU 

I  STOOD  upon  the  heights  above  Charlestown,  and  was 
silently  contrasting  the  then  peaceful  aspect  of  the  scene 
with  Uiat  which  it  presented  on  the  day  of  wrath  and 
blood  which  had  rendered  the  place  so  memorable  in 
story,  as  my  fancy  filled  with  images  of  the  past  and 
once  more  crowded  the  hill — not  indeed  with  knighu 
and  paladins  of  old, 

Sad  ruaticorum  maacula  milUum 
Proles,  Sabellia  docta  ligooibua 
Versare  glebaa,  ct  aeverae 
Matria  ad  arbitrium  reciaoe 
Portere  fuates.— Hor.  Lib.  iiu  C«r.  0. 

As  the  silent  hosts  arose  in  imagination  before  me,  I 
thought  of  the  complicated  feelings  which  on  that  day 
must  have  stirred  their  hearts ;  I  thought  of  the  breasts 
which  kindled  under  the  insult  of  invasion  and  were 
nerved  with  the  stem  determination  to  play  out  the  game 
upon  wliich  was  staked  their  all  of  earthly  hope  or  fear, 
and  it  struck  me  that  the  gallant  Warren,  whose  voice 
had  often  made  the  patriot's  heart  to  glow  and  nerved 
the  warrior's  arm,  might  perhaps  have  addressed  them 
in  sentiment  something  as  follows : 

THK  BATTUB  OF  BRBBIMI  HHiI.* 

Look  down  upon  the  bay,  my  men. 

As  proudly  comes  the  foe; 
Ah !  send  them  back  their  shout  agen, 

That  patriot  hearts  may  glow. 

They  come  to  us  in  pomp  of  war — 

The  tyrant  in  his  gold ; 
Our  arms  are  few — they're  stronger  far. 

But  who  will  say  as  bold  7 

No  Briton  ever  forged  the  chains 

Shall  bind  our  hands  at  will ; 
The  Pilgrim  spirit  still  remains. 

Out  on  the  western  hilL 

Their  power  may  awe  the  coward  slave, 

But  not  the  stalwart  free ; 
Their  steel  may  drive  us  to  the  grave, 

But  not  firom  liberty. 

Our  fathers  spirit  boils  along 

Impetuous  through  our  veins; 
We  ask  to  know,  where  are  the  strong, 

To  bind  us  in  their  chains? 

Then  let  the  foe  look  to  his  steel, 

And  count  his  numbers  strong; 
We  bide  him  here  for  wo  or  wea^ 

As  he  shall  know  ere  long. 

We'll  dare  him  to  the  last  of  death— 

We've  sworn  it  in  our  hearts ; 
We  stand  upon  our  native  heath — 

We'll  hold  liU  life  departs. 

Oh!  what  is  death  to  shivery ! 

The  dead  at  least  are  free : 
And  what  is  life  for  victory ! 

We  strike  for  Hherty ! 
This  sod  shall  warm  beneath  our  feet. 

All  reeking  in  our  gore. 
And  hearts  that  gladly  cease  to  beat, 

The  foe  must  trample  o'epr>  j 
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Our  boys  are  bold — their  mothci-s  stern, 

Will  rear  them  true  and  brave, 
And  many  noble  hearts  shall  bum 

To  free  a  father's  grave. 

Let  every  tongue  be  hushed  and  still, 

Elach  soldier  hold  his  breath — 
They're  marching  up  the  sloping  hill, — 

And  now  prepare  for  death.  alpha. 


For  the  SoutUcrn  LUorary  Mcssougor. 
TO  A  IaAJDY* 

Oh!  do  not  sing — my  soul  i9  wrung 

When  those  sweet  tones  salute  mine  ear  j 
Thou  canst  not  sing  as  thou  hast  sung — 

As  /  have  heard,  I  cannot  hear. 
Then  do  not  breatlie  to  me  one  strain 

Of  those  I  loved  in  years  gone  by ; 
Their  melody  can  only  throw 

A  darker  cloud  upon  my  sky. 

Speak  not  to  me ! — thine  accents  fidl 

By  fur  too  sadly  on  my  ear; 
They  told  of  love,  and  hope,  and  joy — 

They  tell  of  life  made  lone  and  drear. 
No  word  speak  thou !     The  tones  are  changed 

That  breathed  to  me  thy  young  heart's  vow 
Of  all-enduring  fondness ;  aye ! 

Thou  canst  but  speak  in  kindiiess  now. 

And  worse  than  all  would  be  the  smile 

Which  once  was  mine,  and  only  mine; 
Thou  wert  my  hope — thy  love  my  pride — 

Thy  heart  my  spirit's  chosen  shrine. 
But  note— oh !  smile  not  on  roe  now; 

'Tis  insult— worse,  'tis  mockery! 
Estranged,  and  cold,  and  false,  thou  art; 

Smile  if  thou  wilt — but  not  on  me.        m.  s.  l« 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  lAHTHB. 

Think  of  me  when  the  morning  wakes. 

With  a  smile  that's  bright  and  a  blush  that's  new; 
And  the  wave-rocked  goddess  gently  shakes 

From  her  rosy  wings,  the  gems  of  dew. 
Think  of  me,  when  the  day-god  burns 

In  his  noon-tide  blaze  and  his  purest  light ; 
And  think  of  m6  when  his  chariot  turns 

To  the  sombre  shades  of  silent  night. 
Think  of  me,  when  the  evening's  store 

Of  brilliance,  fades  on  the  wondering  eye; 
And  think  of  me,  when  the  flowers  pour 

Their  mcense  to  the  star-lit  sky. 
Think  of  me  when  the  evening  star. 

Through  the  deep  blue  sky  shall  dart  his  beams ; 
And  think  of  me  when  the  mind,  afur, 

Shall  chase  the  forms  of  its  joyous  dreams. 
Think  of  me  in  the  hour  of  mirth — 

Think  of  me  in  the  hour  of  prayer — 
Aye !  think  amidst  each  scene  of  earth, 

You  feel  my  spirit  is  mingling  there. 

For  morning's  beam — ^nor  evening's  light — 

Nor  days  of  woe — nor  hours  of  gl( 
Nor  e'en  religion's  holiest  rite. 

Can  steal  or  force  my  thoughu  from  thee,      fbrous. 


For  the  Southern  Lkenxj  MeMenger. 

somnsT* 

FROM  THE  PORTUGOBS  OF  CAMOBNS. 

BY  R.  H   WILDE,  Of  Georgia. 

Sonnet  xliii.  of  the  edition  of  1779—1780. 

**  O  cysne  quando  sente  ser  chegada,*'  fcc 

Thet  say  the  Swan,  though  mute  his  whole  life  long. 
Pours  forth  sweet  melody  when  life  is  flying. 
Making  the  desert  plaintive  with  his  song. 
Wondrous  and  sad,  and  sweetest  still  while  dying; 
Is  it  for  life  and  pleasure  past  he's  sighing. 
Grieving  to  lose  what  none  can  e'er  prolong? 
Oh,  no!  he  hails  its  close,  on  death  relying 
As  an  escape  from  violence  and  wrong : 
And  thus,  dear  lady !  I  at  length  perceiving. 
The  fatal  end  of  my  unhappy  madness. 
In  thy  oft  broken  faith  no  more  believing. 
Welcome  despair's  sole  comforter  with  gladness, 
And  mourning  one  so  fair  is  so  deceiving. 
Breathe  out  my  soul  in  notes  of  love  and  sadness. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaeenger. 
KPIGRAMHTK  FRANCAI8SU 

Lit  de  mes  plaisirs ;  lit  de  mes  pleurs ; 
Lit  on  je  nais ;  lit  on  je  mours ; 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  combien  procheins 
Sort  nos  plaisirs  de  nos  chagrins. 

TRANSLATION. 
Couch  of  Sorrow ;  Couch  of  Joy ; 
Of  Life's  first  breath,  and  Death's  last  sigh; 
Thou  makest  us  see  what  neighbors  near 
Our  pleasures  and  our  sorrows  are. 

The  above  was  the  execution  of  a  task  proposed  by 
a  French  gentleman,  who,  boasting  the  piquant  terse- 
ness of  his  language,  said  that  the  original  could  not  be 
rendered  into  English. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  MeaMnger. 
TRUB  CONSOIiATION. 

He  had  wept  o'er  the  honored,  in  age  who  die ; 

O'er  the  loved, — ^in  beauty's  bloom; 
O'er  the  blighted  buds  of  infancy : 

Till  all  earth  was  to  him  a  Tomb. 

And  sorrow  had  drunk  his  youthful  blood, 

And  hastened  the  work  of  Time ; 
And  the  cankering  tooth  of  ingratitude 

Ucul  withered  his  manhood's  prime. 

But  he  turned  from  earth,  and  he  looked  to  the  sky, 

His  sorrow  by  faith  beguiling; 
Where  Mercy  sits  enthroned  on  hi^. 

With  his  loved  ones  round  her  smiling. 

He  looked  to  Eternity's  bright  shore. 

From  the  wreck  of  perished  years; 
And  Mercy's  voice,  through  the  storm*s  wild  roar. 

Came  down  to  sooth  his  fears. 

That  gentle  voice  has  charmed  away 

The  frenzy  from  his  brain ; 
And  his  withered  heart,  in  her  eye's  mild  ray. 

May  bud  and  bloom  again ;    /^^^^^^T^ 
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And  her  smile  has  chased  the  gloom  from  his  brow, 

So  late  by  clouds  overcast ; 
And  his  cheek  is  bright  with  the  sun-set  glow, 

That  tells  that  the  Storm  is  past. 

And  his  heart  retoms  to  the  world  again, 

But  forgets  not  the  world  above ; 
For  Heaven  sends  love  to  sooth  earthly  pain, 

But  Hearen's  whole  bliss  is  Love. 


For  the  Soochem  Litarary  Messenger. 

soinvBT. 

BT  R.  H.  WILDE,  0/  Oeorgis. 
Thou  hast  thy  faults  Virginia! — ^yet  I  own 
I  love  thee  still,  although  no  son  of  thine  j 
Fori  have  climb'd  thy  mountains,  not  alone — 

And  made  the  wonders  of  thy  vallies  mine. 

Finding  from  morning's  dawn  Hill  day's  decline 
Some  maryel  yet  unmarked — 3omc  peak  whose  throne 

Was  loftier;  girt  with  mist,  and  crown'd  with  pine, 
Some  deep  and  rugged  glen  with  copse  o'ergrown. 

The  birth  of  some  sweet  valley,  or  the  line 
Traced  by  some  silver  stream  that  murmured  lone ; 

Or  the  dark  care  where  hidden  crystals  shine. 
Or  the  wild  arch  across  the  blue  sky  thrown  ;* 

Or  else  those  traits  of  nature,  more  divine 
That  in  some  favored  child  of  thine  had  shone. 


[The  following  letter,  written  by  a  distinguished 
President  of  the  oldest  College  in  Virginia,  has  been 
already  or  rather  formerly  before  the  public ; — but  no 
apology  is  necessary  for  transferring  it  to  the  columns 
of  the  "  Messenger."     Its  elegant  style  and  still  more 
excellent  sentiments,  will  always  command  admira> 
tion,— and  we  doubt  whether  wo  could  render  a  more 
essential  service  to  society  than  to  republish  it  annu- 
sHy,  in  order  that  every  young  married  lady  (at  least 
within  the  range  of  our  subscription)  should  receive 
the  benefit  of  its  precepts.    Certain  we  are,  that  more 
wh<rfesomc  advice  conveyed  in  more  agreeable  lan- 
guage, we  have  seldom  seen  contained  in  the  same 
space.   It  is  of  itself  a  vohime  of  instruction,  and  we  do 
most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  softer  sex,  whether 
married  or  single ;  for  the  married  may  profit  by  it  even 
afler  years  of  conjugal  tranquillity — and  the  single  may 
Bt  least  expect  to  profit.    It  is  more  especially  applica- 
ble, however,  to  her  who  lias  just  sworn  her  vows  on 
the  altar  of  hymen — whose  life  of  Wiss  and  peace,  or 
misery  and  discord,  may  depend  upon  the  first  six  or 
twelve  months  of  **  prudent,  amiable,  uniform  conduct** 
Let  I'C  not  be  understood,  however,  that  we  arc  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  matn- 
nionial  voyage  are  wholly  dependant  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  lady.     She  is  but  the  second  in  command,  and 
still  greater  responsibilities  rest  upon  him  who  stands  at 
the  helm  and  guides  the  frail  bark  of  human  happiness 
We  should  indeed  be  thankful  if  some  of  our  highly 
gifted  and  experienced  friends  would  prepare  a  cotmfer- 
pmrt  to  this  valuable  letter  of  advice,  designed  more  par- 
tieulariy  for  the  edification  of  such  of  us  lords  of  crea- 
tion as  have  either  contracted  or  are  likely  to  contract 
the  nuptial  bond.     As  to  the  old  bachelors  they  are  an 


•  The  Natural  Bridge. 


incorrigible  race,  upon  whom  such  advice  would  be 
wasted,  and  therefore  tliey  need  not  trouble  themselves 
to  read  it.] 

Ad-vlce  from  a  Fatl&er  to  bis  Onlr  Davsl&tcr* 

WRITTEN  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  HER  MARRIAGE. 

Jtfy  dear  Daughter^ — You  have  just  entered  into  that 
state  which  is  replete  witli  happiness  or  misery.  The 
issue  depends  upon  that  prudent,  amiable,  uniform 
conduct,  which  wisdom  and  virtue  so  strongly  recom- 
mend, on  the  one  hand,  or  on  that  imprudence  which  a 
want  of  reflection  or  passion  may  prompt,  on  the  other. 

You  are  allied  to  a  man  of  honor,  of  uMents,  and  of 
an  open,  generous  disposition.  You  have,  therefore! 
in  your  power,  all  the  essential  ingredients  of  domestic 
happiness;  it  cannot  be  marred,  if  you  now  reflect 
upon  that  system  of  conduct  which  you  ought  invaria- 
bly to  pursue — if  you  now  see  clearly,  the  path  from 
which  you  will  resolve  never  to  deviate.  Our  conduct 
is  often  the  result  of  whim  or  caprice,  often  such  as 
will  give  us  many  a  pang,  unless  we  see  beforehand, 
what  is  always  the  most  praiseworthy,  and  the  most 
essential  to  happiness. 

The  first  maxim  which  you  should  impress  deeply 
upon  your  mind,  is,  never  to  attempt  to  control  your 
husband  by  opposition,  by  displeasure,  or  any  other 
mark  of  anger.  A  man  of  sense,  of  prudence,  of  warm 
feelings,  caimot,  and  will  not,  bear  an  opposition  of  any 
kind,  which  is  attended  with  an  angry  look  or  expres- 
sion. The  current  of  his  affections  is  suddenly  stopped  ; 
his  attachment  is  weakened ;  he  begins  to  feel  a  morti- 
fication tlie  most  pungent ;  he  is  belittled  even  in  his 
own  eyes;  and  be  assured,  the  wife  who  once  excites 
those  sentiments  in  the  breast  of  a  husband,  will  never 
regain  the  high  ground  which  she  might  and  ought  to 
have  retained.  When  he  marries  her,  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  he  expects  from  her  smiles,  not  fmwns ;  he  ex- 
pects to  find  in  her  one  who  is  not  to  control  him — not 
to  take  from  him  the  freedom  of  acting  as  his  own  judg- 
ment shall  direct,  but  one  who  will  place  such  confi- 
dence in  him,  as  to  believe  that  his  prudence  is  his  best 
guide.  Little  things,  what  in  reality  are  mere  trifles  in 
themselves,  often  produce  bickerings,  and  even  quar- 
rels. Never  permit  them  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute; 
yield  them  with  pleasure,  with  a  smile  of  afiection.  Be 
assured  that  one  difl^erence  outweighs  them  all  a  thou- 
sand, or  ten  thousand  times.  A  difference  with  your 
husband  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  greatest  ca- 
lamity^—as  one  that  is  to  be  most  studiously  guarded 
against;  it  is  a  demon  which  must  never  bo  permitted 
to  enter  a  habitation  where  all  should  be  peace,  unim- 
paired confidence,  and  heartfelt  affection.  Besides,  what 
can  a  woman  gnin  by  her  opposition  or  her  diflferences? 
Nothing.  But  she  lo«;es  evei-y  thing ;  she  loses  her  hus- 
band's respect  for  her  virtues,  she  loses  his  love,  and 
with  that,  all  prospect  of  future  happiness.  She  cre- 
ates her  own  misery,  and  then  utters  idle  and  silly 
complaints,  but  utters  them  in  vain.  The  love  of  n 
husband  can  be  retained  only  by  the  high  opinion 
which  he  entertains  of  his  wife's  goodness  of  heart,  of 
her  amiable  disposition,  of  the  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
of  her  prudence,  and  of  her  devotion  to  him.  Let  no- 
thing upon  any  occasion,  evec  lessen  that  opinion.  On 
the  contrary,  it  should  augment  every  day:  he  should 
have  much  more  reason  to  admire  her  for  those  excel- 
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lent  qualities,  which  will  cast  a  lustre  over  a  virtuous 
woman,  when  her  personal  attractions  are  no  more. 

Has  your  husband  staid  out  longer  than  you  ex- 
pected ?  When  he  returns,  receive  him  as  the  partner 
of  your  heart.  Has  he  disappointed  you  in  sometliing 
you  expected,  whether  of  ornament,  or  furniture,  or  of 
any  convcniency?  Never  evince  discontent;  receive 
^his  apology  with  cheerfulness;  Does  he,  when  you  are 
housekeejjcr,  invite  company  without  informing  you  of 
it,  or  bring  home  with  him  a  friend?  Whatever  may 
be  your  repast,  however  scanty  it  may  be,  however  im- 
possible it  may  be  to  add  to  it,  receive  them  with  a 
pleasing  countenance,  adorn  your  table  with  cheerful- 
■ess,  give  to  yonr  husband  and  to  your  company  a 
hearty  welcome ;  it  will  more  than  compensate  for  every 
other  deficiency ;  it  will  evince  love  for  your  husband, 
good  seose  in  yourself,  and  that  politeness  of  manners, 
which  acts  as  the  most  powerful  charm !  It  will  give  to 
the  plainest  fare  a  zest  superior  to  all  that  luxury  can 
boast.  Never  be  discontented  on  any  occasion  of  this 
nature. 

In  the  Aezt  place,  as  your  husband^s  success  in  his 
profession  will  depend  upon  his  popularity,  and  as  the 
manners  of  a  wife  have  no  little  influence  in  extending 
or  lessening  t"he  respect  and  esteem  of  others  for  her 
husband,  you  should  take  care  to  be  affable  and  polite 
to  the  poorest  as  well  as  to  the  richest.  A  reserved 
haughtiness  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  weak  mind  and  an 
unfeeling  hearL 

With  respect  to  your  servants,  teach  them  to  respect 
and  love  you,  while  you  expect  from  them  a  reasonable 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties.  Never  tease  your- 
self, or  them,  by  scolding ;  it  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  them  discontented  and  impertinent.  Admonish 
them  with  a  calm  firmness. 

Cultivate  your  mind  by  the  perusal  of  those  books 
which  instruet  wliile  they  amuse.  Do  not  devote  much 
of  your  time  to  novels ;  there  are  a  few  which  may  be 
useful  in  improving  and  in  giving  a  higher  tone  to  our 
morld  sensibility ;  but  they  tend  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and 
to  produce  a  disrelish  fi>r  substantial  intellectual  food. 
Most  plays  are  of  the  same  cast ;  they^are  not  friendly 
to  Ihe  delicacy  which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  fe- 
male character.  History,  Geography,  Poetry,  Mo- 
ral EssAT%  Biography,  Travels,  Sermons,  and  other 
well  written  religious  productions,  will  not  fail  to  en- 
large your  understanding,  to  render  you  a  more  agreea- 
ble companion,  and  to  exalt  your  virtue,  A  woman 
devoid  of  rational  ideas  of  religion,  has  no  security  for 
her  virtue ;  it  is  sacrificed  to  her  passions,  whose  voice, 
not  that  of  God,  is  her  only  governing  principle.  Be- 
sides, in  those  hours  of  calamity  to  which  families  must 
be  exposed,  where  will  she  find  support,  if  it  be  not  in 
her  just  reflections  upon  that  all  ruling  Providence 
which  governs  the  Universe,  whether  animate  or  in- 
animate. 

Mutual  politeness  between  the  most  intimate  friends, 
is  essential  to  that  harmony,  which  should  never  be  once 
Isroken  or  interrupted.  How  important  then  is  it  be- 
tween man  and  wife ! — ^Thc  more  warm  the  attach- 
ment, the  less  will  either  party  bear  to  be  slighted,  or 
treated  with  the  smallest  degree  of  rudeness  or  inatten- 
tion. iThis  politeness,  then,  if  it  be  not  in  itself  a  vir- 
tue, is  at  least  the  means  of  giving  to  real  goodness  a 
new  lustre ;  it  is  the  means  of  preventing  discontent, 


and  even  quarrels ;  it  is  the  oil  of  intercourse,  it  re- 
moves asperities,  and  gives  to  every  thing  a  smooth,  an 
even,  and  a  pleasing  movement. 

I  will  only  add,  that  matrimonial  happiness  does  not 
depend  upon  wealth ;  no,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  wealth; 
but  in  minds  properly  tempered  and  united  to  our  re- 
spective situations.  Competency  is  necessary;  all  be- 
yond that  point,  is  ideal.  Do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  I  would  not  advise  your  husband  to  augment  his 
property  by  all  honest  and  commendable  means.  I 
would  wish  to  see  him  actively  engaged  in  such  a  pur- 
suit, because  engagement,  a  sedulous  employment,  in 
obtaining  some  laudable  end,  is  essential  to  happiness. 
In  tlie  attainment  of  a  fortune,  by  honorable  means, 
and  particularly  by  professional  exertion,  a  man  derives 
particular  satisfaction,  in  self  applause,  as  well  as  from 
the  increasing  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  those 
around  him. 

In  the  management  of  your  domestic  concerns,  let 
prudence  and  wise  economy  prevail.  Let  neatness,  or- 
der and  judgment  be  seen  in  all  your  diflferent  depart- 
ments. Unite  liberality  with  a  just  frtigality ;  always 
reserve  something  for  the  hand  of  charity ;  snd  never 
let  your  door  be  closed  to  the  voice  of  suflfering  hu- 
manity. Your  servants,  in  particular,  will  have  the 
strongest  claim  upon  your  charity ; — let  them  be  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  nursed  in  sickness,  and  never  let 
them  be  unjustly  treated. 

ORIOINAIi  lilTERART  NOTTCBS. 

VATHEK— An  Oriental  Tale,  bj  Mr.  Beckford,  author  of  Italy, 
lie.  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  9t  Blanchard.   1884. 
The  publishers  of  this  fashionable  romance,  by  way  of 
smoothing  its  path  to  general  reception  and  favor,  have 
attached  to  the  title  page  various  opinions  expressed  by 
English  journalists, — to  wit:  The  Quorler/y  Revietc  says, 
"a  very  remarkable  performance.    It  continues  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  celebrity  it  once  commanded."    The 
**  Printing  Machine'*  (a  paper  we  presume  of  that  name) 
says,  "As  an  Eastern  story,  we  know  nothing  produced 
by  an  European  imagination  that  can  stand  a  compari- 
son with  this  work.**   The  Morning  Post  exclaims,  **  The 
finest  Oriental  tale  extant!** and  the  "  Gentlanan'sMag-' 
azinef"  pronounces  it  "a  creation  of  genius  that  would 
immortalize  its  author  at  any  time,  and  under  any  taste." 
These  are  very  imposing  authorities,  and  superadded  to 
them  all,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Beckford  is  now  living,  i« 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  England,  and  occupies  so  high 
a  rank  in  social  life,  that  royalty  itself  has  been  known 
to  court  his  society.    Nor  is  this  alL    Lord  Byron  pft>> 
nounced  "Vathek**  to  be  a  most  surpassing  produciioo — 
far  superior  as  an  Eastern  tale,  to  the  **Rassalais*  of 
Johnson,,— and  whatever  has  been  said  by  Lord  Byron, 
especially  in  matters  of  taste,  will  pass  with  some  per- 
sons as  incontrovertible  orthodoxy.    We  have  not  ex- 
amined particularly  to  ascertain  what  our  own  caitics 
have  said  on  tlie  subject;  but  we  belfeve  that  some  of 
them  at  least,  have  echoed  the  plaudiu  of  the  Biitiab 
periodicals.    Be  this  as  it  may,  we  happen  to  hare  an 
honest  opinion  of  our  own,  and  we  must  say,  in  our  poor 
judgment,  that  a  more  impure,  disgusting,  and  execn- 
ble  production,  than  this  same  "  Vathek,'*  never  issued 
from  the  English  or  American  press.    That  the  antlMr 
was  a  youth  ofextraordinary  genius,  is  acknowledged; 
(he  wrote  before  twenty  years  qfn®^— but  it  was  ge- 
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nios  totally  perrerted  and  poiapned  at  iis  source.  The 
work  ooald  hare  been  written  by  no  one  whose  heart 
was  not  pollated  at  its  very  core.  Obscene  and  blas- 
phemous in  the  highest  degree,  its  shocking  pictures  are 
in  no  wise  redeemed  by  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
Oriental  fiction.  We  should  pronounce  it,  witlioul  know- 
ing any  thing  of  Mr.  Beckford*8  character,  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sensualist  and  an  infidel— one  who  could 
riot  in  the  most  abhorred  and  depraved  conceptions — 
and  whose  prolific  fancy  preferred  as  its  repast  all  that 
was  diabolical  and  monstrous,  rather  than  what  was 
beautiful  and  good.  We  shall  not  eren  attempt  a  detailed 
account  of  this  volume — but  when  such  works  are  re- 
commended to  public  favor,  we  think  it  is  time  that  cri- 
ticism should  brandish  its  rod,  and  that  the  genius  of 
morality — if  there  be  such  a  spirit  in  our  land — should 
frown  down  the  efibrt. 


LEISURE  HOURS,  or  the  American  Popular  Library ;  con- 
docted  by  an  AnodaUon  of  Oentlemen.  Boston :  John  JUUn 
ltC«.  1635. 

Herb  is  another  contribution  to  the  constantly  in- 
crcasiiig  store  of  popular  literature.  If  the  present 
generation  does  not  surpass  all  its  predecessors  in  the 
acquiaition  of  knowledge  in  its  various  forms,  it  will 
not  be  from  any  deficiency  of  intellectual  food.  In 
England,  the  Family  Library,  the  Libraries  of  Useful 
and  Entertaining  Knowledge,  the  Penny  Magazine, 
and  innumerable  other  productions  of  the  same  class, 
are  employed  to  diffuse  through  every  portion  of  »o- 
ctety,  sound  and  valuable  instruction;  and  many  of 
theae  excellent  publications  are  not  only  reprinted  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  time  is  not  distant  when  we 
may  justly  boast  of  others  of  entirely  domestic  origin. 
TImb  work  before  us  seems  to  have  been  commenced 
under  farorable  auspices,  and  with  laudable  objects. 
The  editors  in  their  advertisement,  which  we  quote  at 
length  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  "  propose  to  pub- 
lish, at  convenient  intervals,  a  series  of  volumes  of 
standard  merit,  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  every 
daas  of  the  community.  Although  they  have  chosen 
for  the  title  of  the  series,  the  name  of  the  American 
Popular  Library,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  it  is  to 
consist  wholly,  or  even  principally,  of  American  works. 
Nor,  oa  the  other  hand,  will  any  work,  however  popu- 
lar, be  introduced  into  the  series,  unless,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editors,  it  shall  possess  such  a  character  as  will 
secure  to  it  a  continued  reputation,  aAer  it  shall  have 
ceased  to  interest  by  its  novelty.  In  their  selections 
they  do  not  propose  to  be  limited  to  any  one  class  of 
works,  but  to  include  such  books  in  each  department, 
as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  library  of  an  enh'ghtened  christian  family. 

It  seems  to  them  important,  that  the  attention  of  our 
reading  community  should  be  turned  to  works  of  more 
permanent  value,  than  belongs  to  most  of  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  or  at  least  that  it  should  not  be 
confined  exclusively  to  works  of  only  a  temporary  in- 
terest The  spirit  of  the  times  appears  also  to  demand, 
that  the  separation,  which  has  too  often  been  made  be- 
twreen  elegant  literature  and  pure  Christianity,  should 
cease  to  exist,  and  that  a  christian  literature  should 
take  the  place  of  that,  which  has,  in  many  cases,  begun 
and  ended  in  infidelity.  It  is  the  design  of  the  editors 
of  this  publication  to  promote,  so  far  as  shall  be  in  their 


power,  the  union  of  polite  literature,  sound  learning 
and  christian  morals.  Beyond  this  they  do  not  suppose 
it  necessary  that  they  should  pledge  themselves  to  the 
public  A  sufficient  security  for  their  patrons  seems  to 
be  provided^  in  leaving  it  optional  with  the  purchaser 
to  take  only  such  part  of  the  series  as  he  may  choose. 

"It  is  intenc^Ml  that  a  volume  of  nearly  uniform  size 
shall  be  issued  every  two  or  three  months,  or  in  such  a 
manner  that  four  or  five  volumes  shall  appear  annu- 
ally." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work,  we  select  at  random  the 
following  story  of 

Philosophers  tell  us  that  we  know  nothing  but  from  its 
opposite;  then  I  certainly  know  my  two  aunts  very  per- 
fectly, for  greater  opposites  were  never  made  since  the 
formation  of  light  and  darkness ;  but  thev  were  both  good 
creatures — so  are  light  and  darkness  both  good  things 
in  their  place.  My  two  aunts,  however,  were  not  so 
appropriately  to  be  compared  to  light  and  darkness  as 
to  crumb  and  crust — the  crumb  and  crust  of  a  new  loaf; 
the  crumb  of  which  is  marvellously  soft,  and  the  crust 
of  which  is  exceedingly  crisp,  dry  and  snappish.  The 
one  was  my  father's  sister,  and  the  other  was  my  mo- 
ther's; and  very  curiously  it  happened  that  they  were 
both  named  Bridget.  To  distinguish  between  them^  we 
young  folks  used  to  call  the  quiet  and  easy  one  aunt 
Bridget,  and  the  bustling,  worrying  one,  aunt  Fidget. 
You  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  saw  such 
a  quiet,  easy,  comfortable  creature  as  aunt  Bridget — 
she  was  not  immoderately  large,  but  prodigiously  fat 
Her  weight  did  not  exceed  twentjr  stone,  or  two-and- 
twenty  at  the  utmost — but  she  might  be  called  prodi- 
giously fat,  because  she  was  all  fat ;  I  don't  think  there 
was  an  ounce  of  lean  in  her  whole  composition.  She 
was  so  imperturbably  good  natured,  that  I  really  do  not 
believe  that  she  was  ever  in  a  passion  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  life.  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  had  her 
troubles :  we  all  have  troubles,  more  or  less ;  but  aunt 
Bridget  did  not  like  to  trouble  herself  to  complain. 
The  greatest  trouble  that  she  endured,  was  the  alter- 
nation of  day  and  night :  it  was  a  trouble  to  her  to  go 
up  stairs  to  bed,  and  it  was  a  trouble  to  her  to  come 
down  stairs  to  breakfast;  but,  when  she  was  once  in 
bed,  she  could  sleep  ten  hours  without  dreaming;  and 
when  she  was  once  up,  and  seated  in  her  comfortable 
arm-chair,  by  the  fireside,  with  her  knitting  apparatus 
in  order,  and  a  nice,  fat,  flat,  enmlbrtable  quarto  volume 
on  a  small  table  at  her  side,  the  leaves  of  which  volume 
she  could  turn  over  with  her  knitting  needle,  she  was 
happy  for  the  day:  the  grief  of  getting  up  was  forgot- 
ten, and  the  trouble  of  getting  to  bed  was  not  antici- 
pated. Knowing  her  aversion  to  moving,  I  was  once 
saucy  enough  to  recommend  her  to  moke  two  days  into 
one,  that  she  might  not  have  the  trouble  of  gom^  up 
and  down  stairs  so  oAen.  Any  body  but  aunt  Bndget 
would  have  boxed  my  ears  for  my  impertinence,  and 
would,  in  so  doin?,  liare  served  me  rightly  j  but  she, 
^ood  creoture,  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  said,  "Yes, 
my  dear,fit  would  save  trouble,  but  I  om  afraid  it  would 
not  be  good  for  mv  health — I  should  not  have  exercise 
enough."  Aunt  Bridget  loved  quiet,  and  she  lived  in 
the  quietest  place  in  the  world.  There  is  not  a  spot 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  or  in  tlie  Frozen  Ocean,  to  be 
for  a  moment  compared  for  quietness  with  Hans-place — 

**  The  very  hoases  seem  asleep;" 

and  when  the  bawlers  of  milk,  mackerel,  dabs,  and 
flounders,  enter  the  placid  precincts  of  that  place,  they 
scream  with  a  subdued  violence,  like  the  hautboy 
played  with  a  piece  of  cotton  in  the  bell.  You  might 
almost  fancy  that  oval  of  building  to  be  some  myste- 
rious e^,  on  which  the  genius  of  silence  had  sat  brood- 
ing ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  or  eren  before 
Chaos  had  combed  its  head  and  washed  its  fince.  There 
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is  in  that  place  a  silence  that  may  be  heard,  a  delicious 
stillness  which  the  ear  drinks  in  as  greedily  as  the  late 
Mr.  Dando  used  to  gulp  oysters.  It  is  said  that,  when 
the  inhabitants  are  all  asleep,  they  can  hear  one  an- 
other snore.  Here  dwelt  my  aunt  Bridget — kindest  of 
the  kind,  and  quietest  of  the  quiet.  But  good  nature 
is  terribly  imposed  upon  in  this  wicked  world  of  ours ; 
and  so  it  was  with  aunt  Bridget.  Her  poulterer,  I  am 
sure,  used  to  charge  her  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  than 
any  of  the  rest  of  his  customers,  because  she  never 
found  fault.  She  was  particularly  fond  of  ducks,  very 
likely  from  a  sympathy  with  their  quiet  style  of  loco- 
motion; but  she  disliked  haggling  about  the  price,  and 
she  abhorred  the  trouble  of  clioosin^  them ;  so  slie  left 
it  to  the  man's  conscience  to  send  what  he  pleased,  and 
to  charge  what  he  pleased.  I  declare  that  I  have  seen 
upon  hor  table  such  withered,  wizened,  toad-like  vil- 
lains of  half-starved  ducks,  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  died  of  the  whooping-cough.  And  if  ever  I  hap- 
pened to  say  any  thing  approaching  to  reproach  of  the 
poulterer,  aunt  would  always  make  the  same  reply, — 
"I  donH  like  to  be  always  finding  faulL"  It  was  the 
same  with  her  wine  as  it  was  with  her  poultry :  she 
used  to  fancy  that  she  had  Port  and  Sherry  :  but  she 
never  had  any  thing  better  than  Pontac  anci  Cape  Ma- 
deira. There  was  one  luxury  of  female  life  which  my 
aunt  never  enjoyed — she  never  had  U»e  pleasure  of 
scolding  the  maids.  She  once  made  the  attempt,  but  it 
did  not  succeed.  She  had  a  splendid  set  of  Sunday 
crockery,  done  in  blue  and  gold  ;  and,  by  the  careless- 
ness of  one  of  her  maids,  the  whole  service  was  smashed 
at  one  fell  swoop.  "  Now,  that  is  too  bad,*'  said  my 
aunt ;  "I  really  will  tell  her  of  it  *'  So  I  was  in  hopes 
of  seeing  aunt  Bridget  in  a  passion,  which  would  have 
been  as  rare  a  sight  as  an  American  aloe  in  blossom. 
She  rang  the  bell  with  most  heroic  vigor,  and  with  an 
expression  of  almost  a  determination  to  say  something 
very  severe  to  Betty,  when  she  should  make  her  ap- 
pearance. Indeed,  if  the  bell-pull  had  been  Betty,  she 
might  have  heard  half  the  first  sentence  of  a  terrible 
scolding;  but  before  Betty  could  answer  the  summons 
of  the  bell,  my  aunt  was  as  cool  as  a  turbot  at  a  tavern 
dinner.  "Betty,"  said  she,  "are  they  all  broke?'* 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Betty.  "How  came  you  to  break 
them?*'  said  my  aunL  "They  slipped  off  the  tray, 
ma'am,*'  replied  Betty.  "  Well,  then,  be  more  careful 
another  time,*'  said  my  aimL  "Yes,  ma'am,"  said 
Betty. 

Next  morning,  another  set  was  ordered.  This  was 
not  the  first,  second,  or  third  time  that  my  nunt*s  crock- 
ery had  come  to  an  untimely  end.  My  aunt's  maids 
had  a  rare  place  in  her  service.  They  had  high  life  be- 
low stairs  in  perfection ;  people  used  to  wonder  that  she 
did  not  see  how  she  was  imposed  upon  :  bless  her  old 
heart!  she  never  liked  to  see  what  she  did  not  like  to 
see — and  so  long  as  she  could  be  quiet  she  was  happy. 
She  was  a  living  emblem  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  my  aunt  Fidget  was  quite  another  thing.  She 
only  resembled  my  aunt  Bridget  in  one  particular;  that 
is,  she  had  not  an  ounce  of  lean  about  her ;  but  then 
she  had  no  fat  neither — she  was  all  skin  and  bone ;  I 
cannot  say  for  a  certainty,  but  I  really  believe,  that  she 
had  no  marrow  in  her  bones :  she  was  as  light  as  a  fea- 
ther, as  dry  as  a  stick,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  her  pat- 
tens, she  must  have  been  blown  away  in  windy  wea- 
ther. As  for  quiet,  she  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the 
word :  she  was  flying  about  from  morning  tiU  night, 
like  a  fagot  in  fits,  and  finding  fault  with  every  body 
and  every  thing.  Her  tongue  and  her  toes  had  no  sine- 
cures. Had  she  weighed  as  many  pounds  as  my  aunt 
Bridget  weighed  stones,  she  woulJ  have  worn  out  half- 
a-dozen  pair  of  shoes  in  a  week.  I  don't  believe  that 
aunt  Bridget  ever  saw  the  inside  of  her  kitchen,  or  that 
she  knew  exactly  where  it  was ;  but  aunt  Fidget  was 
in  all  parts  of  the  house  at  once — she  saw  every  thin^, 
heard  every  thing,  remembered  every  thing,  and  scold- 
ed about  every  thing.  She  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon, 
either  by  tervanU  or  trades  people.     She  kept  a  sharp 


look  out  upon  them  all. .  She  knew  when  and  where  to 
go  to  market.  Keen  was  her  eye  for  the  turn  of  the 
scale,  and  she  took  pretty  good  care  that  the  butcher 
should  not  dab  his  mutton  chops  too  hastily  in  the  scale, 
making  momentum  tell  for  weight.  I  cannot  think  what 
she  wanted  with  meat,  for  she  looked  as  if  she  ate  no- 
thing but  raspings,  and  drank  nothing  but  vinegar. 
Her  love  of  justice  in  the  matter  of  purchasing  was  w 
great,  that  when  her  fishmonger  sent  her  home  a  pen- 
nyworth of  sprats,  she  sent  one  back  to  be  changed 
because  it  had  but  one  eye. 

She  had  such  a  strict  inventory  of  all  her  goods  and 
chattels,  that,  if  any  one  plunderexl  her  of  a  pin,  she 
was  sure  to  find  it  out.  She  would  miss  a  pea  out  of  a 
peck ;  and  she  once  kept  her  establishment  up  half  the 
night  to  hunt  for  a  bit  of  cheese  that  was  missing— it 
was  at  last  found  in  the  mouse-trap.  "You  extrava- 
gant minx,"  said  she  to  the  maid,  "here  is  cheese 
enough  to  bait  three  mouse-traps  ;"  and  she  nearly  had 
her  fingers  snapped  off  in  her  haste  to  rescue  the  cheese 
from  its  prison.  I  used  not  to  dine  with  my  aunt  Fid- 
get so  often  as  with  my  aunt  Bridget,  for  my  aunt 
Fidget  worried  my  very  life  out  with  the  history  of 
every  article  that  was  brought  to  table.  She  made  me 
undergo  the  narration  of  "all  that  she  had  said,  and  all 
that  the  butcher  or  poulterer  had  said,  concerning  the 
purchase  of  the  provision ;  and  she  used  always  to  tei 
me  what  was  the  price  of  mutton  when  her  mother  w«^ 
a  girl — two  pence  a  pound  for  the  common  pieces,  and 
twopence-halfpenny  for  the  prime  pieces.  Moreover, 
she  always  entertamed  me  with  an  account  of  all  h^ 
troubles,  and  with  the  sins  and  iniquities  of  her  abomi- 
nable servants,  whom  she  generaJly  changed  once  a 
month.  Indeed,  had  I  been  inclined  to  indulge  her 
with  more  of  my  company,  I  could  not  always  manage 
to  find  her  residence  ;  for  she  was  moving  about  from 
plac«  to  place,  so  that  it  was  like  playing  a  game  of 
hunt  the  slipper  to  endeavor  to  find  her.  She  once  ac- 
tually threatened  to  leave  London  altogether,  if  she  could 
not  find  some  more  agreeable  residence  than  hitherto  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  meet  with.  But  there  was  one  evil 
in  my  aunt  Fidget's  behavior,  which  disturbed  roe  more 
than  any  thing  else ;  she  was  always  expecting  that  I 
should  join  her  in  abusing  my  placid  aunt  Bridget. 
Aunt  Bridget's  style  of  house-keeping  was  not,  perhaps, 
quite  the  pink  of  perfection,  but  it  was  not  for  me  to 
find  fault  with  it;  and  if  she  did  sit  still  all  day,  she 
never  found  fault  with  those  who  did  not ;  she  never 
said  any  thing  evil  of  any  of  her  neighbors.  Aunt 
Fidget  mi^ht  be  flying  about  all  day  like  a  witch  upon 
a  broomstick;  but  aunt  Bridget  made  no  remarks  on 
it ;  she  let  her  fly.  The  very  sight  of  aunt  Fidget  was 
enough  to  put  one  out  of  breath — she  whisked  about 
from  place  to^  place  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  always  talking 
at  the  rate  of  nineteen  to  the  dozen.  We  boys  used 
to  say  of  her  that  she  never  sat  long  enou^  in  a  chair 
to  warm  the  cover.  But  she  is  gone — reqidcscmt  in  pace;* 
and  that  is  more  than  ever  she  did  in  her  life- time.  - 


EDITORIAI.  RBKARKS. 

In  presenting  the  fourth  number  of  the  •*  Messenger'* 
to  the  public,  we  are  gratified  in  announcing  the  conti- 
nued support  of  our  friends  and  correspondents,  and 
the  increasing  ardor  with  which  the  work  is  patron- 
ized. Far  more  to  the  great  cause  of  southern  litera- 
ture, than  to  our  own  humble  efilbrts,  is  it  owing  that 
we  are  encouraged  from  a  variety  of  quarters  to  perse- 
vere in  our  labors;  and  our  generous  well  wishers  may 
rely,  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  look  back  or  fal- 
ter in  our  course, — borne  as  we  are  upon  the  "  full  tide 
of  successful  experiment."  Let  but  our  friends  continue 
to  take  an  interest  in  our  cause,  and  this  work  will  soon 
be  placed  beyond  contingent  evils.    It  will  become  the 


*  May  she  rest 
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arena,  i^itre  southern  minds  especially,  may  meet  in 
honorable  collision;  and  when  we  say  smUhem  minds, 
let  UB  not  be  understood  as  slighting  or  underraluing 
the  rich  and  Taluable  aid  which  we  hope  to  receive  from 
our  norihem  and  eastern  brethren.  Far  from  it  We 
desire  to  emulate  their  own  noble  efforts  in  behalf  of 
American  literature,  and  to  stir  up  our  more  languid 
countrymen,  to  imitate  their  industry,  and  to  hope  for 
their  success. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  the  editorial  chair,  especial- 
ly in  the  infancy  of  a  literary  work,  are  extremely 
delicate.     Taste  is  so  subtle,  variable  and  uncertain  a 
quality,  that,  for  an  editor  to  establish  his  own,  as  a  ftxed 
and  immutable  standard — would  seem  invidious,  if  not 
absolutely  odious.    On  the  other  hand,  some  judgment 
and  discrimination  must  be  exercised,  or  the  consequen- 
ces nu'^ht  be  still  more  injurious.    The  indiscriminate 
admission  of  ail  pretenders,  would  be  disparaging  and 
unjust  to  those  whose  claims  are  unquestionable.    The 
Inie  view  of  the  subject  we  take  to  be  this — not  to  ex- 
clude all  contributions  whjch  do  not  display  a  high  de- 
gree of  merit — especially  if  their  authors  are  young  and 
eiince  a  desire  to  excel.    One  object  of  a  work  like  the 
"Messenger,"  is  to  improve  the  exercise  of  thought  and 
the  habit  of  composition.     A  literary  novice,  when  he 
sees  himself  in  print,  and  contrasts  his  productions  with 
those  of  more  mature  minds  and  more  practised  hands, 
will  rouse  himself  to  greater  effort.     It  may  encourage 
and  stimulate  him  to  more  decided  and  brilliant  exer- 
tion.   Fine  writing  is  not  the  acquisition  of  a  day  or  a 
year;  it  requires,  in  order  to  the  full  attainment  of  suc- 
cess,—long,  continued  and  unwearied  application. 

We  make  these  remarks,  because  we  are  not  entirely 
atisBed  ourselves,  with  all  the  articles  either  in  prose 
or  verse,  admitted  into  the  present  number.  We  did 
not  thmk,  however,  that  any  of  them  deserved  exclu- 
aon.  In  some  of  those  which  are  published,  may  be 
perceived  undoubted  indications  of  genius, — and  in  the 
rest,  evidences  of  high  capacity  to  excel. 

In  noticing  some  of  the  pieces,  we  hope  it  will  not  be 
supposed  that  we  pass  sentence  of  inferiority  upon 
such  as  we  omit  to  mention.  Our  object  is  to  ask  ^e 
particular  attention  of  the  reader  to  thoAe  which  have 
a^Med  as  peculiar  pleasure. 

It  is  with  unalloyed  satisfaction,  that  we  continue  the 
very  able  and  interesting  account  of  "  Tripoli  and  the 
Bwrbunf  States.'*  The  author  has  thrown  around  au- 
thentic juurrative,  all  the  charms  of  romance ;  and  we 
perfectly  agree  with  a  contemporary  editor  in  this  city, 
that  he  has  reached  in  a  very  high  degree  the  interest 
and  dignity  of  the  true  historic  style. 

TTie  description  of  Horoar^s  Bottom^  under  the  head 
of"  Western  Scenery,"  will  be  at  once  recognized  as  the 
production  of  a  practised  and  polished  pen. 

If  the  "  HinU  to  Students  of  Geology,"  by  an  able 
profieient  in  the  science,  shall  serve  to  stimulate  the 
ianguor  which  prevails  in  Virginia  on  that  subject,  we 
shall  be  more  than  gratified. 

In  the  **  March  of  InteUect,""  by  V,  there  is  a  singular 
mixture  of  the  serious  and  comic — of  truth  and  carica- 
lorc — which  may  not  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  all  rea- 
ders. AU^  however,  will  concede  to  the  author,  vigor 
and  fisrtility  of  mind,— with  much  of  the  "  copia  verba- 
TwmP  in  style.  VTe  should  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
apply  ti&e  pruning  kaife  to  the  loxoriant  foliage  of  the 


"  Seasons,**  from  the  same  pen, — ^had  we  not  feared  doing 
some  injury  to  the  fruit.  The  author  has  only  to  culti- 
vate his  fine  talents,  in  order  to  attain  a  high  rank  in 
the  art  of  composition. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  humor  in  the  description  of 
a  Virginia  "  Fourth  of  July,** — and  we  hope  the  writer 
will  repeat  his  effort.  In  the  local  and  distinctive  traits 
of  our  national  manners,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the 
pencil. 

With  the  "Essay  on  Luxury,**  by  B.  B.  B.  H.  we 
have  taken  sorae  liberties,  and  crave  his  indulgence  if 
we  have  been  too  free.  Sometimes  the  finest  thoughts 
and  strongest  reasoning,  suffer  injustice  by  inattention 
to  style. 

The  author  of  "Eloquence**  has  our  earnest  exhorta- 
tions to  press  on  in  the  path  which  leads  to  renown.  If 
we  mistake  not,  he  is  actuated  by  the  noble  ambition  to 
acquire  distinction. 

The  "Valedictory  m  July  1S29,"  now  for  the  first  time 
published,  will  conunand  attention  for  the  excellence  of 
its  precepts  and  doctrines  upon  the  all  important  subject 
of  female  education.  No  one  could  be  better  quaUfied 
than  the  author,  to  enforce  serious  truths  in  a  gracefid 
and  agreeable  manner. 

We  beg  the  reader's  particular  attention  to  the  ori- 
ginal tale  of  **  Unde  Simon  and  the  Mechanician.**  The 
author's  admirable  sketches  derive  additional  valuQ 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  the  mere  creations  of 
fancy,  but  exact  <*bpiN?s  from  nature. 

Some  of  our;r<Siders  may  perhaps  complain,  that 
more  than  a  due  proportion  of  the  present  number  is 
devoted  to  the  Mudes.  It  may  be  so ;  but  our  apology 
is,  that  some  of  the  pieces  have  been  so  long  on  hand, 
that  to  delay  their  publication  would  almost  amount  to 
exclusion.  If  all  the  poetry  is  not  of  equal  quality, 
there  is  still  enskqgh  which  is  excellent ;  enough  to  de- 
monstrate beyond  all  question,  that  if  our  Bards  would 
only  take  courage,  and  rise  superior  to  the  fear  of  for- 
eign rivalry,  the  highest  success  would  crown  their  ef-  ^ 
forts.  Among  the  pieces  which  have  fifforded  us  more 
than  ordinary  pleasure,  we  may  be  allowed  to  enume- 
rate the  "Peasant-Women  of  the  Cananes,"  "  The  Heart,** 
and  that  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  designate 
by  the  title  of  "  True  Consolation.**  The  oftener  that 
we  read  these,  the  more  we  like  them ;  but  we  shall  re- 
strain the  ardor  of  our  own  feelings,  lest  our  readers 
should  suppose  we  indulge  the  presumptuous  thought 
of  influencing  their  judgments. 

It  is  with  real  pleasure  that  we  insert  two  productions 
from  the  pen  of  the  Hon,  R.  H.  WUde.  These  would 
be  enough  of  themselves  to  disprove  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism preferred  against  that  gentleman  during  the 
Georgia  election,  in  respect  to  the  charming  lines  which 
appeared  in  our  first  number,  and  which  we  stated  were 
generally  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  to  us  passing  strange, 
that  the  sacred  repose  of  the  republic  of  letters,  should 
be  disturbed  by  the  agitations  and  conflicts  of  party  poli- 
tics. Notwithstanding  that  the  authoAhip  of  "JIfy  L\fe 
is  like  the  Summer  Rose"  has  been  confidently  claimed 
by  some  for  O'Kelly,  an  Irish  poet,— and  by  others  for 
an  ancient  Greek  bard  named  Alceus,  we  still  adhere  to 
the  opinion  that  that  beautiful  effusion  is  the  bona  fide 
and  genuine  ofibpring  of  Mr.  Wilde's  muse.  Upon  this 
subject,  however,  we  shall  reserve  a  more  particular  ex- 
pression of  our  sentiments  for  a  future  number. 
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We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  of  the  bards 
of  Mobile  and  Tuscaloosa.  May  we  not  expect  a  con- 
Unuance  of  their  favors  7 

The  humorous  "Pororfy  on  BryaiU^s  Autumiif*^  or  rather 
on  his  piece  called  the  "  Death  i^tke  FlowerSf**  will  strike 
every  one  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the  New 
York  bard,  as  an  admirable  imitation  of  his  style.  It 
is  the  more  excellent,  as  Bryant's  sombre  imagery  has 
been  made  to  assume  a  light  and  sportive  dress. 

We  could  say  much  in  commendation  of  many  of  our 
other  poetical  contributors,  if  it  were  not  somewhat  im- 
propeiwto  invade  too  much  the  province  of  our  readers. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  they  will  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  we  slight  or  undervalue  their  favors. 


Bxtrmcti  from  tl&e  I<etl»rs  of  Oorr— po«dents» 

mOM   AN   EMINENT   LITERARY  GENTLEMAN,  NOW  A  RE- 
SIDENT OF   LOUISIANA. 

*'I  am  domiciliated  in  the  south  for  the  residue  of  my 
days ;  and  so  far  as  residence,  pursuit,  and  the  home 
of  those  most  dear  to  me  may  be  supposed  to  impress 
local  preferences,  I  am  and  long  have  been  a  southern 
man.  But  we  all  love  our  dear  common  country  better 
than  all  that  belongs  to  district  and  climate ;  and  so 
loving  my  country,  and  so  being  proud  of  its  best  fame 
and  honor,  its  literary  advancement,  I  was  decidedly 
pleased  with  your  periodical.  The  writing,  the  pnnt< 
ing,  the  revision  qf  the  proof t^  the  ensemble^  are  all  un- 
questionably creditable  .to  you.  I  am  too  old  and  too 
much  hackneyed  in  the  style  of  periodicals  to  compli- 
ment The  Richmond  Messenger  gives  respectable  pro- 
mise. Periodicals  have  to  me  a  kind  of  physiognomy. 
Some  look  sickly  and  death-doomed  from  their  burth. 
Yours  give  signs  of  a  vigorous  and  healthful  vitality. 
May  it  live  long  and  prosper.' ' 

FROM  A  DISTINGUISHED   LITERARY   LADY  IN   NEW  YORK. 

"  I  owe  you  a  very  humble  apology  for  not  having 
earlier  acknowledged  your  first  communication  and  the 
receipt  of  the  first  number  of  your  work,  which  you 
were  so  kind  as  to  send  me.  I  was  absent  on  a  very 
long  journey  when  they  reached  my  residence,  and 
then  my  reply  fell  into  the  ever  open  grave  of  deferred 
duties.  I  have  since  been  gratified  to  hear  from  various 
sources  that  your  enterprise  was  succeeding.  It  could 
hardly  be  otherwise,  if  you  could  once  rouse  the  minds 
in  your  beautiful  state,  where  inspiring  subjects  every 
where  abound.  Your  request  is  very  flattering  to  me, 
and  I  should  most  willingly  comply  with  it,  but  that 
I  have  at  present  more  work  on  my  hands  than  I  have 
energy  to  accomplish.  At  some  future  time,  should 
you  continue  to  desire  my  services,  it  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  render  them." 

FROM  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 

[A  correspondent  from  whom  we  have  received  many 
favors,  indulges  iif  the  following  sportive  strain.  So  far 
from  being  willing  that  he  should  *'#«/  b^ore  the  mast,^^ 
we  would  rather  see  him  take  rank  as  our  Post  Cap- 

TAIM.] 

"  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  success  thus  far  of  your 
undertaking,  and  trust  you  have  now  been  sustained 
kmg  enough  to  give  time  to  abler  men  to  come  to  your  I 
afisistance.    I  Irish  you  a  good  crew  and  a  pleasant  J 


voyage  for  your  little  frigate.  I  shall  still  occasionally 
sail  with  you  before  the  mast  as  a  common  sailor,  until 
somebody  gives  me  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  and  then  per* 
haps  I  shall  sUy  at  home  and  mind  my  business,  which 
is  elodhoppingf  and  which  is  perhaps  more  suitable  than 
the  occupation  I  have  lately  been  following." 

"  To  read  your  paper  is  the  oniy  one  thing  needfid  to 
enlarge  its  circulation,  to  attract  the  attention,  and  to 
gain  the  aficctions  of  the  reading  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. It  is  a  work  peculiarly  interesting  to  southern  lite- 
rature, as  its  appeals  are  direct  to  the  love  of  letters,  to 
the  generous  pride,  and  to  the  chivairic  patriotism  of 
southerners.  The  monotonous  sound  of  politics  cannot 
but  be  disgusting.*' 

Ac]uunrlcdg«m«mts  to  Ck»ntrt1mtont  OonrcqpoBd- 
entMf  4c^m 

We  under  our  thanks  to  the  editor  of  the  Farmtirt* 
Register  for  setting  us  right  in  respect  to  Mr.  Peter  A. 
Browne's  letter  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Virginia. 
The  republication  of  that  letter  in  the  Register  had  es- 
caped our  recollection  entirely.  We  shall  be  much  grati- 
fied in  having  the  able  co-operation  of  Mr.  Ruffin  upon 
a  subject  we  have  much  at  heart,  to  wit :  a  geological 
and  mineralogical  survey  of  the  state.  When  the  le- 
gislature shall  have  settled  the  exact  limits  of  federal 
power,  and  the  precise  boundaries  of  state  rights— if 
indeed  these  things  can  be  done  in  our  time— or  when 
we  shall  have  laid  the  broad  and  permanent  foundation 
of  a  system  of  internal  improvement, — we  hope  then  at 
least  to  see  Virginia  treading  in  the  paths  of  other 
states,  and  turning  her  attention  to  her  own  vast,  and  in 
some  respects,  hidden  resources. 

We  owe  a  similar  acknowledgement  to  Mr.  Fair- 
field, editor  of  the  North  American  Magazine,  who  in- 
forms us  that  Mr.  Browne's  letter  also  appeared  in  one 
of  his  numbers,  but  which  in  like  manner  escaped  our 
notice. 

The  ''Remarks  Ddivered  to  the  Law  Class  at  WiUiam 
and  Maryf'*  upon  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to  the 
south,  shall  appear  in  our  next  number. 

The  "  Letters  from  a  Sister,''^  we  have  only  had  op- 
portunity to  glance  at.  We  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
furnish  a  rich  store  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers. 

The  Selections  from  the  Manuscripts  </  Mrs,  Wood, 
are  reluctantly  but  unavoidably  excluded  from  the  pre- 
sent number,  but  shall  certainly  appear  in  our  next. 

We  have  on  hand  a  variety  of  poetical  contributions, 
from  which  we  shall  cull  liberally  for  our  pages.  As 
some  literary  appetites  however,  are  cloyed  by  too 
many  dainties,  we  must  be  somewhat  particular  in  the 
arrangement  of  our  table. 


iCjp*  The  Publisher  offers  an  apology  to  his  palroBs 
for  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  present  niunbcr. 
The  close  of  the  year  being,  by  common  consent,  a  ae*- 
son  of  holiday  recreation  rather  than  of  buainea^  afi 
just  allowances  will  be  made.  He  promises  (always 
excepting  unforeseen  accidents  and  contingencies}  to  be 
more  punctual  hereafter.  It  is  his  desire  to  issue  the 
Messenger,  if  possible,  regularly  between  tho  90th  aikd 
last  day  of  each  month.  Contributors  oug^ht  to  be 
governed  accordingly.  He  tenders  the  compUoMstt 
of  the  season  to  his  patrons.    CjQOqIc 
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For  Che  Soofhero  Literary  Metsenger. 
9KBTCHES  OF  THB  HISTORT 

Aad  Present  Condition  ot  Tiipollf  wlUt  sonie 
aeoounu  of  tike  oUfter  Barbary  StntM* 

No.  m. 

From  1798  to  1803,  Waiiam  Eaton,  formerly  a  cap- 
tun  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  was  their  consul* 
in  Tunis.  As  the  character  of  this  remarkable  man 
will  be  best  illustrated  by  the  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  Barbary,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  premise  that  he 
bad,  before  his  mission  to  that  country,  given  proofs  of 
more  than  ordinary  courage  and  capacity,  and  that  the 
utmost  confidence  was  pkced  in  his  honor  and  integrity 
by  those  who  possessed  the  means  of  forming  an  opi- 
nioQ  with  regaoxl  to  him.  These  are  admirable  quali- 
ties for  a  diplomatic  agent ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
irritable  and  cynical,  and  was  considered  eccentric  by 
persons  who  were  unable  to  comprehend  his  views  or  his 
plans.  Ever  open  and  liberal  himself^  he  could  not 
aaly  conceal  his  contempt  for  those  in  whom  he  diflco- 
voed  signs  of  duplicity  or  meanness ;  and  his  irrepres- 
sible frankness  on  such  occasions^  was  not  calculated  to 
render  him  an  object  of  favor  with  a  government  which 
reprobated  treachery  only  when  it  was  unsuccessful. 

The  Bey  Hamouda,  to  whom  Eaton  was  accredited, 
was  a  man  vastly  superior  to  the  generality  of  Barbary 
iovereigns ;  though  free  from  none  of  the  vices  whidi 
appear  to  have  fixed  their  seat  in  that  portion  of  the 
earth,  be  was  yet  by  no  means  their  slave,  being  neither 
a  hrmai  ru&an  nor  a  luxurious  sybarite.  "BIb  pasaions, 
ihoi:^  violent,  seldom  obscured  his  observation,  or  led 
him  to  the  commission  of  imprudences  or  wanton  cruel- 
ties; and  it  was  only  by  means  of  sagacity,  energy  and 
iaboriousoeas  such  as  he  possessed,  that  the  throne  of 
Tunis  could  hove  been  held  by  one  man  for  thirty-two 
stonny  years  (1782  to  1815). 

The  intercourse  between  these  two  shrewd  and  fiery, 
spirits,  was  a  continued  series  of  discussions  and  strug- 
gles, of  attempted  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
Bey,  and  of  obstinate  resistance  on  that  of  Elaton. 
The  African  Prince  soon  perceived  that  the  American 
was  of  a  diflerent  stamp  from  the  consuls  to  whom  he 
had  been  hitherto  accustomed,  and  whom  he  regarded 
in  general  SkS  mere  intriguers,  or  instruments  for  the 
conveyance  of  flattery  and  presents ;  and  Eaton,  al- 
thou|;h  he  couM  not  like  or  respect  the  Bey,  yet  seems 
to  have  excepted  him  from  the  anathema  of  contempt 
in  which  he  involved  all  other  inhabitants  of  Barbary. 
In  the  accounts  of  their  interviews,  we  see  Hamouda 
ever  anxious  to  secure  advantages,  yet  at  times  display- 
ing something  like  a  feeling  of  national  pride ;  Elaton 
placing  the  honor  of  his  country  as  the  first  considera- 
tioii,  yet  mindful  of  its  smallest  interests  when  they 
cookl  be  reconciled  with  this  primojry  object:  the  Bey 


*  The  coasuJB  residing  in  the  Barbary  States,  are  considered 
as  ibe  repreaeYUatires  of  their  several  governments,  and  are  es- 
tfenci^ly  ApUmwtic  agents;  atthough  they  are  not  so  termed,  out 
of  rempcct  for  UMFocte. 
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endeavoring  to  inveigle  or  surprise  the  American  consul 
into  a  promise  of  his  influence  to  obtain  some  future 
concession  from  his  government ;  Eaton  carefully  avoid- 
ing, or  boldly  refusing  the  slightest  encouragement  to 
such  expectations,  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  con- 
strued and  aflerweurds  quoted  as  a  definite  or  a  partial 
engagement.  These  accounts  are  indeed  only^o  be 
found  in  the  despatdies  of  Edton.  But  independently 
of  the  character  of  the  writer,  his  details  bear  every 
mark  of  truth,  and  together  present  one  of  the  most 
original  and  interesting  specimens  of  negotiation  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  The  streng^  and 
the  weakness  of  these  anomalous  govemmcms  are 
there  clearly  exposed ;  and  after  the  demonstrations 
thus  given,  it  would  have  been  unpardonable  in  the 
Americans  to  have  longer  persisted  in  the  submissive 
course  which  they  had  been  induced  to  adopt. 

Eaton's  first  business  was  to  have  amendmeirts  made 
in  a  treaty  which  had  been  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Tunis,  through  the  agency  of  a 
Frenchman  named  Famin;  this  was  effected,  after  a 
display  of  great  ingenuity  on  both  sides,  and  some 
mutual  concessions.  Then  came  the  arrangement  of 
the  presents  from  the  American  government,  which  the 
Bey  attempted  to  raise  far  beyond  the  amount  agreed 
on,  hinting  that  War  might  be  the  consequence  of  refu- 
sal It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Eaton  conrmienced  his 
solicitations  for  the  despatch  of  an  American  squadron 
to  the  Mediterranean — **  Send  the  itipulated  presents," 
said  he,  "  but  accompany  them  by  a  respectable  force, 
and  let  them  be  tendered  under  our  guns ;  if  then  re« 
fused,  the  obligation  is  at  an  end ;  delay,  and  we  shall 
soon  be  obliged  to  redeem  our  citizens  from  slavery.'* 
No  ship  of  war  appearing  to  support  the  resistance  of 
the  Anierican  consul,  the  Bey  increased  his  demands, 
requiring  at  one  time  a  frigate,  and  afterwards  ten 
thousand  stand  of  arms.  At  length  the  appearance  of 
Dale's  squadron  (1801)  induced  htm  to  lower  his  tone 
and  to  suspend  his  exactions. 

The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Tripoli  soon 
occasioned  new  difficulties,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Bey  showed  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  received 
principles  of  national  law ;  and  unfortunately  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  operations /)f  the  American  squadron 
were  conducted,  gave  him  the  advantage  in  the  argu- 
ment. Tripoli  had  been  declared  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade ;  yet  months  elapsed  ditring  which  no  ship  appear- 
ed on  the  coast  to  enforce  it ;  indeed  the  frigates  (of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  schooner  Enterprise, 
the  American  squadron  was  entirely  composed,)  were 
nearly  useless  for  that  purpose ;  the  shaUowness  of  the 
water  enabling  lighter  Vessels  to  leave  or  enter  the 
port,  by  nmning  some  distance  close  to  the  shore, 
Eaton  was  unceasing  in  his  solicitations  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  officers  of  the  squadron,  for  the  pur- 
suance of  more  energetic  measures ;  but  his  govern- 
ment adhered  to  its  system  of  caution,  and  the  naval 
commanders  appear  to  have  been  affected  with  that 
jealousy  or  dis^t  which  always  exists  in  the  minds  of 
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such  officers  with  regard  to  the  representatives  of  their 
nation  abroad,  particularly  towards  those  who  are  termed 
consuls.  They  received  his  recommendations  with  hau- 
teur, and  treated  them  with  neglect ;  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  only  could  he  obtain  their  co-operation. 

The  Bey  seeing  this,  demanded  passports  for  his  ves- 
sels to  carry  grain  to  Tripoli,  which  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  supplying  with  that  article.  Eaton  refused, 
alleging  that  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the 
blockade.  The  Bey  replied  that  no  blockade  existed  de 
facto ;  and  a  series  of  discussions  ensued,  in  which  we 
see  the  Barbary  Prince  insisting  on  an  observance  of 
the  rules  of  national  law,  and  the  American  represen- 
tative agent  upholding  a  paper  blockade. 

The  difficulties  between  Eaton  and  the  Bey  were 
much  increased  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Tunisian  minis- 
ters and  officers;  particularly  by  those  of  Sidi  YusufJ 
the  Seid-e-Topa,  or  Keeper  of  the  Seal,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Sapatapa,  a  wretch  who  by  the  most  infamous 
practices  had  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  raised 
himself  from  the  condition  of  a  Georgian  slave  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  ministry.  To  their  ceaseless  im- 
portunities for  presents  Eaton  at  first  yielded;  but 
finding  that  compliance  only  rendered  them  more  fre- 
quent, and  that  the  requests  put  on  the  form  of  exac- 
tions, he  at  length  plainly  refused,  frequently  clothing 
his  denial  in  a  sarcastic  dress,  or  accompanying  it  by 
observations  which  no  interpreter  could  soften  into 
compliments.  Indeed,  on  several  occasions,  when  the 
inferior  agents  were  insolent,  he  did  not  scruple  to  lay 
his  cane  over  their  shoulders ;  and  even  Famin  the 
Frenchman,  who  had  been  the  representative  of  his 
government  in  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  felt  the 
weight  of  his  arm.  These  circumstances  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  whole  Tunisian  government,  and 
every  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  him,  in  order  to 
obtain  another  consul  who  might  be  of  more  pliable 
8tuE  Intimidate  him  they  could  not,  but  they  succeed- 
ed  fully  in  disgusting  him. 

Circumstances  at  length  occurred  which  revived  his 
hopes  of  seeing  the  honor  of  his  country  vindicated,  and 
its  relations  with  the  Barbary  powers  established  on  a 
fair  and  firm  basis.  It  has  been  stated  that  Hamet,  the 
exiled  Prince  of  Tripoli,  had  sought  refuge  in  Tunis  firom 
the  persecutions  of  his  brother ;  he  was  there  received 
and  supported  by  the  Bey,  partly  from  compassion,  but 
principally  from  political  motives,  as  he  might  thus  be 
employed  to  keep  Yusuf  in  check.  In  the  summer  of 
1801,  it  was  suggested  to  Eaton  by  the  ex-consul  Cath- 
cart,  that  the  restoration  of  Hamet  to  the  throne  of  Tri- 
poli might  in  all  probability  be  easily  effected  through 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  would 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  American  interests.  Eaton 
at  first  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  suggestion ;  but 
afterwards  having  obtained  information  from  Tripoli 
on  which  he  could  rely,  that  the  Pasha  was  very  unpo- 
pular, and  his  subjects  ripe  for  revolt,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Prince,  and  gradually  communicated 
to  him  his  views.  He  proposed  that  Hamet  should 
proceed  to  Tripoli  with  the  whole  American  squadron, 
and  be  there  presented  to  the  people  as  their  rightful 
sovereign;  if  accepted,  peace  was  to  be  made,  on 
terms  of  which  the  principal  were  stated,  one  of  them 
being  the  delivery  of  Yusuf  to  the  Americans ;  if  the 
inhabitants  should  however  refuse  to  receive  him,  the 


war  was  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigor  to  a  concla- 
sion. 

Hamet  at  first  appeared  to  enter  into  the  plan,  and 
communicated  information  from  which  its  success  ap- 
peared still  more  probable ;  but  his  natural  irresolutioa 
soon  returned,  and  innumerable  difiiculties  presented 
themselves  to  his  imagination.  The  most  serious  ground 
of  objection  taken  by  him  was,  that  his  fiusiily  were 
still  retained  as  hostages  in  Tripoli,  and  the  ruthless- 
ness  of  his  brother's  character  rendered  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  might  exercise  towards  them  any  degree 
of  violence,  when  prompted  either  by  interest  or  re- 
venge. To  this,  Elaton  opposed  the  consideration,  that 
the  appearance  of  an  overwhelming  force,  with  the 
country  too  in  arms  agamst  Yusuf,  would  impress  upon 
him  the  inutility  of  resistance,  and  oblige  him  to  enter 
into  some  arrangement  for  the  release  of  Hamet's  &• 
mily,  and  the  surrender  of  the  thrcme.  The  exiled 
Prince  would  however  make  no  promises,  until  he  had 
been  assured  of  the  assistance  of  the  American  force, 
which  Eaton  immediately  endeavored  to  obtain;  but 
neither  his  instructions,  nor  those  of  the  commander  of 
the  squadron,  would  warrant  such  proceedings;  and 
indeed,  as  the  proposition  came  from  Eaton,  it  was  of 
course  reprobated  and  pronounced  visionary  by  the  lat- 
ter. The  consul  therefore  wrote  to  his  government,  de- 
tailing his  plan,  and  urging  its  attention ;  and  his  health 
being  much  enfeebled,  he  determined  to  await  an  answer 
in  Italy,  for  which  country  he  sailed  in  December,  1801. 

These  projects  could  not  be  devised  so  secretly  as 
to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Tunisian  government ; 
and  they  were  soon  conmiunicated  to  Yusui^  by  one 
of  its  ministers  whom  he  kept  in  pay.  They  created 
in  him  the  utmost  alarm.  He  had  just  then  involved 
himself  also  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  and  a  fleet  frook 
that  country  had  already  entered  the  Mediterranean 
under  Admiral  Cederstrom,  who  had  orders  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Americans.  His  two  largest  vessels 
were  lying  useless  at  Gibraltar ;  and  Morat  Rais,  with* 
out  whom  he  could  do  little  towards  equipping  others, 
was  also  at  that  place  closely  watched  by  his  enemies. 

In  this  state  of  things,  he  endeavored  to  amuse  the 
Americans  with  propositions  of  peace ;  and  the  sove- 
reigns of  Algiers  and  Tunis  being  in  consequence  en- 
gaged by  him  as  mediators,  sounded  the  consuls  of  the 
United  States  at  their  respective  courts,  as  to  the  dispo- 
sitions of  their  government.  Nothing  definite  oo«ild 
be  drawn  from  either :  they  merely  hinted  what  they 
hoped  and  believed,  that  nothing  would  be  paid,  eitho* 
for  peace  or  as  tribute;  and  the  mediators  "were  not 
disposed  to  continue  their  good  offices  on  such  grounds. 
The  Emperor  of  Morocco  also  undertook  to  load  the 
ships  lying  at  Gibraltar  with  wheat,  and  to  procure 
for  them,  as  his  own  property,  American  pcussports 
for  TripoU.  These  were  however  refused  by  the 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tangiers,  and  by  the 
commander  of  their  squadron;  at  which  the  Empe- 
ror was  so  much  incensed,  that  he  ordered  the  Ameri- 
can consul  to  quit  his  dominions,  and  commenced 
hostilities  against  their  commerce.  Morat  Rais,  the 
Scotch  renegade,  was  however  conveyed  on  board 
a  British  ship  of  war  to  Malta,  whence  he  easily 
passed  over  to  Tripoli,  much  to  the  disappoiatxneat  of 
E^ton,  who  considered  him  as  the  chief  exciter  of  the 
difficulties,  and  as  the  only  person  in  the  P^aafaa's  so* 
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▼ke  at  all  acquainted  with  naval  affiura.  But  very  little 
adnmtage  was  derived  from  his  skill ;  worthy  Peter 
had  inideed  (ocmd  it  much  easier  to  profit  by  the  licenses 
t>f  his  new  creed,  than  to  submit  to  its  restrictions, 
and  some  of  his  old  propensities  had  probably  been 
re^ed  during  his  residence  at  Gibraltar ;  for  after  his 
return  to  Tripoli,  he  remained  some  time  in  a  constant 
state  of  intoxication. 

Tusuf  still  carried  on  his  preparations  for  defence 
with  ^reat  energy.  Moors  and  Arabs  were  called  in 
and  enrolled,  some  principal  persons  from  each  village 
or  tribe  being  kept  as  hostages  in  the  castle.  The 
Swedish  and  American  prisoners  were  employed  in 
repairing  the  fortifications,  making  gun  carriages,  &c; 
and  as  no  vessels  could  be  built  in  Tripoli,  some  were 
purchased  and  prepared  for  use  as  cruisers. 

But  he  had  another  object  in  view,  of  still  greater 
importance;  which  was  to  get  Hamet  again  in  his 
power.  In  this  the  Bey  of  Tunis  consented,  it  is  said 
reluctantly,  to  aid  him.  Hamouda  had  no  objection  to 
see  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  in  an  embarrassed  state,  or  in- 
deed to  have  Hamet  placed  on  the  throne ;  but  he  was 
Kttle  inclined  to  favor  the  pretensions  of  the  latter  on  the 
score  of  UgUimaof,  he  himself  being  a  usurper,  and  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Tunis  by  regular  descent,  being  a 
prisoner  in  his  castle ;  he  aiso  apprehended  that  the 
soeoess  of  Elaton's  plan  would  encourage  other  christian 
powers  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Barbary.  It  was 
therelbre  proposed  to  Hamet  to  return  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Deme,  which  with  his  family,  Yusuf  offered  to 
restore  to  him ;  and  the  proposition  was  accompanied  by 
a  hint  that  he  would  receive  no  farther  supplies  in  case 
he  remained  in  Timis.  The  poor  Prince  thus  driven 
to  extremities  was  obliged  to  yield ;  a  Russian  vessel 
was  in  consequence  engaged  to  convey  him  to  Deme, 
and  he  was  to  be  escorted  by  a  guard  of  honor  consist- 
ing of  ibrty  Tripc^ne  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Tunis  for  the  purpose. 

EUbd  these  arrangements  proceeded  much  farther, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  would  have  been 
the  late  of  Hamet ;  but  information  of  them  was  con- 
veyed to  Eaton  by  the  Sapatapa,  whose  services  he 
had  eogaged  before  leaving  Tunis.    He  was  then  at 
Le^kovn,  awaiting  the  determination  of  hisTgovem- 
ment  ;   no  answer  to  his  communication  with  regard  to 
the  restoraUon  c€  Hamet  had  arrived,  but  he  had  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  which  au- 
thonzeid  him  to  suppose  that  his  plan  would  be  favora- 
bly received.    Therefore  considering  that  the  present 
circumstances  were  too  important  to  permit  delay,  he 
bastfly  purchased  and  manned  a  vessel  of  fourteen 
gaoSf  called  the  Gloria,  and  sailed  in  her  for  Tunis, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  18th  of  March,  1802.    The 
Bey  instantly  demanded  of  him  a  passport  for  Hamet 
and    his  suite,  who  were  on  the  point  of  departure. 
*Ffais  lie  of  course  refused.    Hamouda  became  outra- 
geoaSf  threatened  to  imprison  him,  and  to  declare  war 
against  the  United  States ;  but  threats  only  suggested 
Haw  resources  to  this  energetic  man,  and  his  determina- 
l2on  -was  soon  taken.  In  order  to  secure  himself  however, 
he  csUed  a  consultation  of  the  principal  Americans  then 
in  IVtnxB  who  having  approved  his  measures,  the  Gloria 
.^ras  despatched  with  letters,  to  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
fgemder  of  the  first  American  ship  of  war  which  could 
^^  meC  'With,  communicating  the  state  of  the  affair,  and 


requesting  assistance  to  prevent  the  Prince  from  en- 
tering the  Tripoline  territory.  The  frigate  Boston  was 
luckily  soon  found ;  her  commander,  0*NicU,  readily 
agreed  to  what  was  requested,  und  having  commis- 
sioned the  Gloria  as  an  United  States  ship,  to  act 
against  Tripoli,  he  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Deme,  in 
order  to  intercept  the  vessel  carrying  Hamet.  The 
Gloria  returned  in  a  few  days  to  Ttmis.  In  the  mean- 
time Elaton  had,  by  a  promise  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  the  Sapatapa,  to  be  given  in  case  of  the  success  of 
his  plans,  opened  a  communication  with  the  Tripoline 
Prince,  whom  he  was  not  permitted  to  see.  Every 
means  was  used  to  operate  on  his  hopes,  his  fears,  and 
even  his  superstitious  feelings.  The  prospects  of  his 
restoration  by  the  aid  of  the  United  States,  were  con- 
trasted with  the  danger,  nay  the  certainty,  of  death, 
to  which  he  exposed  himself,  by  confiding  in  his  cruel 
and  perfidious  brother ;  the  prophecies  of  a  Mara- 
bout, respecting  his  being  replaced  on  the  throne  of 
Tripoli,  by  a  people  from  the  setting  sun,  were  gravely 
and  ingeniously  repeated ;  and  when  all  these  repre- 
sentations had  proved  ineffectual,  he  was  plainly  as- 
sured that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  reach  Deme,  but 
that  he  would  be  attacked  on  his  passage  by  the  Ame- 
rican squadron,  and  treated  if  taken,  as  a  Tripoline 
enemy.  The  miserable  exile  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can consuL  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  he  should 
sail  ostensibly  for  Deme,  furnished  with  a  passport  and 
also  a  private  letter  from  Eaton,  to  be  delivered  to  any 
American  commander  or  other  authority  with  whom  he 
might  fall  in ;  and  that  the  vessel  should  on  the  way 
put  into  Malta,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Swedes.  This  was  done,  and  Hamet  landed 
safely  at  that  island  on  the  1 1th  of  ApriL 

The  news  of  his  arrival  excited  the  strongest  inte- 
rest throughout  Barbary.  The  Bey  of  Tunis  pro- 
nounced that  all  was  over  with  Yusu^  unless  he  made 
peace  at  once.  The  people  of  Tripoli  were  also  much 
excited,  as  they  expected  an  attack  to  be  immediately 
made.  Yusuf^  though  greatly  alarmed,  continued  his 
prepcutitions  for  defence ;  and  it  is  said,  assembled  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  fifty  thousand  troops  about 
the  city  j  this  was  probably  however,  an  exaggerated 
statement.  His  naval  force  ready  for  sea,  amounted 
to  one  vessel  of  eighteen  guns,  one  of  sixteen,  three  of 
fourteen,  and  one  of  ten ;  with  these,  Morat  Rais  when 
a  little  sobered,  proposed  to  sail  for  Gibraltar,  and  afler 
releasing  and  manning  the  two  vessels  there  lying,  to 
put  out  on  the  Atlantic,  where  he  expected  to  reap  a 
rich  harvest  of  prizes.  In  order  t«  escape  observation, 
he  had  provided  his  sailors  with  the  dresses  of  chris- 
tian nations ;  but  this  rtue^  as  well  as  the  plan  it  was 
intended  to  promote,  were  soon  communicated  to  the 
watchful  Eaton,  and  by  him  to  the  officers  of  the  squad- 
ron. 

However  Tripoli  was  so  carelessly  blockaded,  that 
some  of  the  vessels  got  to  sea,  one  of  which  captured 
the  brig  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia,  and  carried  her  into 
Algiers,  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  dispose  of  her 
and  her  crew.  The  American  Consul  at  Algiers,  remon- 
strated against  this  proceeding,  and  endeavored  to  pro- 
cure the  surrender  of  the  brig  and  men,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  Dey  was  bound,  as  guaranty  of  the  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Tripoli,  to  cause  her  deli* 
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very.  The  Dey  replied,  that  he  had  engaged  to  act  only 
as  mediator,  but  not  to  employ  force  in  having  the  treaty 
respected ;  and  that  moreover  the  principal  parties  to  it 
being  then  at  war,  and  the  United  States  actually  hold- 
ing Tripoli  under  blockade,  the  treaty  as  well  as  the 
guaranty  were  in  fact  at  an  end.  However,  after  some 
delay,  the  Tripoline  was  ordered  to  quit  the  place, 
which  he  did,  taking  his  prize  with  him,  to  the  little 
port  of  Biserta,  i*  the  Tunisian  territory,  sixty  miles 
from  the  capital ;  and  the  next  day  (July  S)  the  brig 
and  her  crew  were  advertised  for  sale  at  Tunis.  What 
were  the  feelings  of  Elaton  on  this  occasion  may  be  con- 
ceived; his  application  to  Commodore  Murray  who 
commanded  the  squadron  nominally  blockading  Tri- 
poli produced  no  effect;  and  to  his  mortification  he  saw 
^e  cruiser  quit  the  place  with  the  American  captives 
in  irons,  (the  brig  being  left  at  Biserta,)  and  h^rd  of 
its  safe  entry  into  Tripoli  actually  in  sight  of  the  frigate 
Constellation.  As  a  last  resource,  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  of  their  captivity,  he  wrote  a  moderate  and 
conciliatory  letter  to  the  Pasha,  recommending  him  not 
to  allow  the  American  prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
but  to  have  them  treated  with  lenity,  to  refrain  from 
farther  hostilities,  and  even  to  receive  Mr,  Morris,  the 
captain  of  the  Franklin,  as  the  agent  of  the  United 
Sthtes  until  affairs  could  be  arranged. 

The  American  ships  of  war  soon  aAer  quitted  that 
coast,  to  which  they  did  not  return  until  the  spring  of 
1803,  leaving  the  consuls  to  defend  as  they  could  their 
refusal  to  grant  peissports  for  Tripoli.  Eaton  maintained 
his  ground  with  obstinacy,  the  others  yielded ;  the  consul 
at  Algiers  gave  his  passport  to  vessels  which  he  knew 
were  to  be  laden  with  wheat  for  Tripoli;  and  the  agent 
at  Tangiers  actually  gave  his,  to  one  of  the  Tripoline 
vessels  of  war  which  had  been  lying  at  Gibraltar,  and 
which  accordingly  sailed  for  Tripoli,  laden  with  wheat 
from  Morocco.  These  circumstances  when  known,  put 
an  end  to  all  consideration  and  respect  for  the  Ameri- 
can consul,  and  even  for  the  American  name  in  Tunis; 
as  Eaton  says,  "it  was  a  matter  of  exultation  at  that 
piratical  court,  that  the  •American  eonnd  had  been  ofton- 
doned  by  his  ccuntrymenf  and  the  occasion  was  seized 
to  humble  hU  f/ride,^  He  had  involved  himself  in  great 
expenses  in  furtherance  of  his  plans  respecting  Hamet, 
without  authorization  from  his  government ;  a  portion 
of  the  sums  expended  had  been  obtained  in  Tunis, 
and  the  ten  thousand  dollars  promised  to  the  Sapa- 
tapa  as  a  bribe,  and  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
his  treaichery,  were  now  demanded  as  the  balance  in 
a  mercantile  transaction.  Neither  party  could  bring 
any  written  proo&,  the  case  was  therefore  referred  to 
the  Bey,  who  of  course  decided  against  Eaton,  and  the 
successful  minister  on  retiring  from  the  hall  of  justice, 
sarcastically  remarked,  that  in  Tunis  they  knew  how  to 
keep  consuls  to  their  promises.  The  demand  for  a  frigate 
from  the  United  States  was  renewed,  which  Elaton,  in 
spite  of  threats  and  attempts  to  bribe  him,  having  re- 
fused even  to  submit  to  his  government,  his  brig,  the 
Gloria,  was  seized  and  charged  with  the  conveyance  of 
a  letter  to  the  President,  containing  the  requisition ;  she 
however  got  safely  to  Leghorn,  where  she  was  sold. 

All  these  things  EUiton  could  only  represent  to  his 
government,  which  he  did  in  forcible  language ;  he  de- 
monstrated the  weakness  of  the  Barbary  States,  and 
showing  that  they  had  not  a  single  ship  capable  of 


withstanding  a  sloop  of  war,  again  urged  the  employ- 
ment of  smaller  vessels.  Finally  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  "be  supported  or  disploced,"  and  that  "if farther  eon- 
cessions  were  to  be  made,  he  might  not  be  the  medtum  through 
which  they  were  to  be  presentedJ" 

Although  Eaton  almost  despaired  of  procuring  the 
means  for  executing  his  plan  upon  Tripoli,  yet  he  main- 
tained an  active  correspondence  with  Hamet,  for  whoee 
support  he  advanced  the  necessary  funds.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  that  Prince  at  Malta,  he  had  met  with 
Captain  O'Neill,  of  the  Boston,  who  appeared  ready  to 
forward  the  project  by  every  exertion  in  his  power,  as 
also  did  the  Swedish  commander.  Commodore  Murray 
too,  who  came  there  with  the  Constellation,  thought 
better  of  the  affair,  and  offered  to  take  him  to  Deme; 
but  he  preferred  going  privately,  in  an  English  brig, 
which  he  had  chartered,  and  at  length  sailed  in  Novem- 
ber (1802)  for  that  place,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  demonstration  of  affection  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  surrounding  Arab  tribes.  He  was  soon  after  joined 
by  a  nephew,  who  had  been  living  in  exile  in  Egypt,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  force ;  and  thus  considering 
himself  strong  enough  to  commence  his  march  upon 
the  capital,  he  despatched  a  confidential  messenger  to 
Eaton,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  state  of  his  afibirs, 
and  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  expected  succois;  be 
even  assured  him  that  the  appearance  of  a  single  Ame- 
rican frigate  before  Tripoli,  would  be  sufficient  to  cause 
its  surrender. 

The  receipt  of  this  information  must  have  been  mar- 
tyrdom to  Eaton;  he  restrained  his  vexation  as  he 
could,  and  kept  the  messenger  concealed  in  hb  house. 
At  length,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1803,  Commodore 
Morris  appeared  off  the  harbor  in  the  frigate  Chesa- 
peake, and  soon  after  landed  with  one  or  two  of  his 
ofiicers.    The  object  of  his  visit  was  to  contest  the  de- 
mand made  by  the  Bey,  for  the  restoration  of  aome 
Tunisian  property,  which  had  been  seized  in  an  Impe- 
rial vessel  while  it  was  .endeavoring  to  enter  TripolL 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the  property 
should  be  restored ;  but  this  compliance  only  embokl- 
ened  the  Bey  and  his  minister,  to  demand  immfwiinln 
payment  of  all  Eaton's  debts  in  Tunis,  real  or  pretend- 
ed ;  and  on  refusal  of  both  the  commodore  and  the  con- 
sul, the  former  was  actually  detained  in  Tunis,  and  not 
allowed  to  communicate  with  his  ship.    As  they  were 
thus  completely  in  the  power  of  the  Bey,  who  had 
besides,  at  least  the  semblance  of  right  in  his  preta»- 
sions,  nothing  was  left  but  to  pay  the  money,  which 
was  done.    During  these  proceedings  Eaton  by  hia  ani- 
mated remonstrances,  and  by  the  charges  which  he 
openly  advanced  against  the  minister,  had  so  fiif  irri- 
tated the  Bey,  that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  quit 
the  place,  declaring,  *'  that  he  was  a  roan  of  a  good 
heart,  but  a  wrong  head ;  too  obstinate  and  violent ;" 
and  that  he  "  must  have  a  consul  more  c<mgem&l  with 
the  Barbary  interests.*'    Eaton  therefore  took  his  leave, 
and  quitted  Tunis  on  the  10th  of  March.    Before  his 
departure  he  had  introduced  Hamet's  agent  to  the  com- 
modore, and  the  plans  and  resources  of  that  Prince 
were  exposed  to  him.    Morris  however,  either  did  not 
partake  of  Eaton's  conviction  relative  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  scheme,  or  did  not  anticipate  from  its  aoe- 
cess  results  so  favorable  to  his  country  as  to 
his  interference.    He  therefore  refused  all 
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assistance,  and  only  promised  to  appear  before  Tripoli 
ioJocejWhen,  ^^prtmdtd  en  eq[m9iiUnt  \eere  guarantied 
Utke  UrnUi  Slates  m  the  event  ofsuceesSy^  he  would  fur- 
nish Hamet  with  **t»entif  barreU  of  powder.^  He  did  in- 
deed appear  before  Tripoli  about  the  end  of  May,  with 
iire  frigates  and  a  schooner ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
an  uosuccesaful  attempt  to  destroy  some  yessels  laden 
with  wheat,  which  had  been  chased  into  the  harbor  of 
Old  Tripoli,  (the  ancient  Sabrata)  he  confined  himself 
entirely  to  negotiations.  Yusuf  demanded  two  hundred 
UiOQsand  dollars  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  **for  a 
ffott^"  and  on  this  being  refused,  he  told  the  Commodore 
that  *'  the  business  was  at  an  end,  and  that  he  must  de- 
part"   Morris  quitted  the  coast  immediately,  leaving 
two  frigates  to  blockade  the  port;  he  soon  after  re- 
ceJTed  orders  to  return  to  America,  where  he  was  tried 
before  a  court  martial,  and  received  a^vere  censure  for 
his  inactivity  and  incapacity.    Captain  John  Rodgers 
who  was  left  in  command,  succeeded  on  the  2 1st  of  June 
b  destroyiog  the  Tripoline  ship  of  war  of  twenty-two 
guns,  which  aa  before  stated  had  sailed  from  Gibraltar, 
loaded  with  wheat  by  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.    With 
Hamcl  DO  oommunicaUon  appears  to  have  taken  place. 
Eaton  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  5th  of  May  1803,  and 
in  June  proceeded  to  Washington,  to  adjust  his  account^ 
Md  to  urge  the  adoption  of  more  rigorous  measures 
towards  the   Barbary  powers.    He  appears  to  have 
been  coldly  received.    His  expenses  incurred  on  Ha- 
met^ account,  were  not  allowed  by  the  Department  of 
Stste,  nor  indeed  were  they  completely  admitted  until 
they  had  been  before  Congress  during  its  two  ensuing 
Ksrioos.    Hia  desire  to  be  relieved  from  his  situation, 
'Jnless  a  more  determined  course  were  pursped,  was 
coondered  as  a  resignation  of  his  office,  in  which  Mr. 
Cathcart  had   been  appointed  to  succeed  hhn ;  and  in- 
stroeiioDs  had  been  ibrwarded  to  that  gentleman  to  ne- 
gotate  both  with  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  on  /Ae  amount  to  be 
paid  as  presents  and  yearly  tribute^    To  crown  all,  a 
Jetlerhad  been  written  to  the  Bey,  in  which  Elaton  was 
declared  *<  to  have  gone  beyond  the  letter  and  spirit  qf  hie 
Mtraelwiis,'*  and  his  acts  were  **  disdahnedas  in  opposi- 
lien  io  Us  orders.^^    With  all  these  circumstances  he 
was  not  indeed  made  acquainted  immediately ;  but  the 
manner  of  his  reception  did  not  impress  him  favorably 
with  re^»ect  to  the  members  of  the  Administration,  and 
much  increased  his  natural  irritability. 

The  American  government  did  not  however  neglect 
to  take  advantage  of  his  information  and  experience; 
and  news  baring  arrived  of  some  success  on  the  part  of 
Hamet,  it  was  determined  to  send  a  much  larger  force  to 
the  Mediterranean.    This  squadron  sailed  on  the  1 3th  of 
August,  ander  the  command  of  Commodore  Preble ; 
and  after  halting  a  few  days  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
in  order  to  settle  aflkirs  with  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
at  Tangiers,  it  joined  the  other  ships  off  Tripoli  in  Oc- 
tober.    A  circumstance  here  occurred  of  the  most  disas- 
trous nature,  and  which  probably  contributed  more  than 
any  other,  lo  pie  vent  the  dethronement  of  Yusut;  or  the 
termination  of  the  differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Barbary  nations,  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory 
to  the  former.    The  frigate  Philadelphia,  while  i n  chase 
of  a  Tripoline  ship  on  the  3 1st  of  October  (1803),  struck 
opon  a-  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Tripoli 
with  BO  mueh  violence,  that  she  remained  immoveable 
by  any  means  at  the  disposition  of  the  crew,  and  con- 


sequently defenceless.  Her  situation  being  ascertained 
in  the  city,  a  number  of  gun  boats  were  instantly  sent 
out,  to  which,  as  no  resistance  could  be  made,  she  was 
of  necessity  surrendered.  The  crew,  consisting  of^ree 
hundred,  with  their  captain  Bainbridge,  were  transfer* 
red  to  the  city ;  two  days  after  the  ship  was  got  off, 
towed  into  port,  and  being  easily  repaired,  was  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  the  naval  strength  of 
the  Pasha. 

The  capture  of  the  Philadelphia  was  however  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  moral  efibct  infinitely  more  injurious 
to  the  American  cause  than  the  mere  loss  of  the  ship, 
and  her  acquisition  by  Tripoli.  The  skill,  and  even  the 
personal  bravery  of  the  naval  men  of  the  United  States, 
had  been  rendered  doubtful  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  previous  years ;  these  doubts  now  assumed  the  form 
of  a  certainty,  the  most  unfavorable  and  mortifying;  and 
unless  something  had  been  immediately  done  to  retrieve 
the  honor  of  the  flag,  it  must  have  quitted  the  Mcditerra^ 
nean  in  disgrace,  or  designated  every  ship  over  which  it 
waved,  as  the  bearer  of  tribute. 

But  there  were  noble  spirits  in  the  American  squad- 
ron who  determined  that  this  should  not  be.  On  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  February,  1804,  Lieutenant  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  accompanied  by  seventy  resolute  men, 
entered  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  in  a  small  schooner  whidi 
he  had  previously  taken  and  called  the  Intrepid,  and 
succeed^  in  boarding  the  Philadelphia,  then  lying  under 
the  guns  of  the  castle.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Tripoline 
crew  were  overpowered;  many  were  killed,  othere 
swam  to  the  shore,  and  communicated  the  astounding 
facts.  A  terrible  fire  was  instantly  opened  upon  the 
ship  from  the  castle  and  batteries,  aided  by  those  of  two 
vessels  lying  near ;  and  it  being  impossible  to  carry  off 
the  Philadelphia,  ahe  was  set  on  fire.  The  Americans 
retreated  to  the  Intrepid ;  a  breeze  fortunately  sprung 
up;  they  were  soon  beyond  the  power  of  their 
enemies,  and  reaohed  the  ship  which  awaited  them, 
without  losing  a  man.  The  Philadelphia  was  totally 
destroyed. 

This  heroic  achievement  restored  confidence  to  the 
Americans,  and  determined  Commodore  Preble  to  make 
a  desperate  attempt  upon  the  city.  His  force  had  how- 
ever been  much  reduced  by  the  loss  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  the  recall  of  other  ships ;  and  judging  that  an  addi- 
tion was  necessary  to  afford  any  prospect  of  success, 
he  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  heiiobtained  from  the 
King  the  use  of  two  bomb  vessels  and  six  gun  boats. 
These  were  strong,  heavy,  flat  bottomed  vessels,  bad 
sailers,  but  manageable  by  oars,  and  well  calculated  for 
harbor  operations.  The  gun  boats  mounted  each  a 
long  twenty  four  pounder,  and  were  manned  by  thirty- 
five  men ;  the  bombs  carried  thirteen  inch  mortars  and 
forty  men;  several  Neapolitan  gunners  and  bombar- 
diera  were  also  engaged  to  assist  in  working  them.  The 
whole  American  force  thus  amounted  to  one  frigate, 
(the  Constitution,)  three  brigs,  three  schooners,  two 
bombs,  and  six  gun  boats,  carrying  in  all  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and  one  thousand  and  sixty 
men ;  and  with  this  armament  Preble  appeeu^  before 
Tripoli  on  the  25th  of  July,  1804. 

Yusuf  was  not  however  taken  unawares,  and  he  had 
made  formidable  preparations  for  resistance.  The  num- 
ber of  his  troops  in  the  city  was  supposed  to  be  twenty- 
five  thousand ;  the  batteries  mounted  on^undred  and 
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fifteen  pieces  of  cannon ;  besides  which,  the  harbor 
was  defended  by  nineteen  gun  boats,  two  gallies,  two 
schooners  of  eight  guns  each,  and  a  brig  of  ten  guns. 

The  weather  was  for  several  dajrs  uniaTorable  for 
an  attack.  At  length  on  the  3d  of  August  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  approached  the  harbor,  and  began  to 
throw  shells  into  the  town.  The  fire  was  returned  from 
the  batteries  and  vessels,  and  during  five  hours  a  con- 
stant cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  Three  of 
the  Tripoline  gun  boats  were  boarded  and  taken ;  their 
other  vessels  were  materially  injured,  and  much  da- 
mage was  done  to  the  town  and  fortifications :  but  as 
nothing  more  could  be  eflfected,  the  squadron  withdrew, 
having  lost  only  one  man.  Lieutenant  James  Decatur, 
and  had  thirteen  wounded. 

The  results  not  proving  sufficient  to  bring  Yusuf  to 
terms,  another  attack  was  made  on  the  7th  of  August, 
which  terminated  less  favorably  to  the  Americans ;  one 
of  their  prizes  having  been  blown  up,  and  their  whole 
loss  amounting  to  fourteen  killed,  and  four  wounded, 
without  having  produced  any  notable  injury  to  the 
Tripolines.  On  the  evening  of  this  day  a  frigate  ar- 
rived from  the  United  States,  bringing  information  that 
a  large  reinforcement  might  be  soon  expected,  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Samuel  Barron,  who  being 
the  senior  oflicer,  would  supercede  Preble.  This  news 
caused  a  suspension  of  the  attacks,  during  which  Yusuf 
made  ofiTers  of  peace,  on  consideration  of  receiving  five 
hundred  dollars  as  the  ransom  of  each  of  his  prisoners. 
This  offer  was  rejected  at  once,  and  the  expected  rein- 
forcement not  appearing,  Tripoli  was  bombarded  on  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  August  On  the  28th  another  at- 
tack was  made,  by  which  the  castle  and  town  suffered 
considerably,  and  three  of  the  Tripoline  gun  boats 
were  destroyed ;  and  on  the  3d  of  September  another, 
with  less  success. 

On  the  4th  a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
vessels  lying  in  the  harbor,  and  injure  the  batteries. 
The  schooner  Intrepid,  with  which  Decatur  had  exe- 
cuted his  enterprise  on  the  Philadelphia,  was  converted 
into  a  fire  ship,  being  filled  with  powder  and  combusti- 
bles ;  and  in  it,  with  merely  a  boat  attached  in  order 
to  return  after  the  fire  had  been  conununicated.  Lieute- 
nants Wadsworth,  Somers  and  Israel  embarked,  and 
steered  in  the  direction  of  the  vessels.  Two  of  the 
Tripoline  gallies  were  seen  to  row  towards  the  Intrepid, 
and  place  themselves  one  on  each  side  of  her ;  a  terrific 
explosion  then  took  place ;  the  three  vessels  were  shi- 
vered into  atoms,  and  a  number  of  shells  fell,  spreading 
destruction  on  the  unfortunate  town.  Of  those  who 
had  embarked  in  the  Intrepid,  nothing  was  ever  heard. 
It  is  supposed  that  seeing  escape  impossible,  they  had 
involv^  themselves  and  their  enemies  in  one  common 
destruction.  • 

No  more  attempts  were  made  upon  Tripoli  during 
this  season.  The  storms  which  prevail  on  that  coast 
in  the  Autumn  had  conunenced,  and  it  was  considered 
improper  to  expose  the  small  vessels  to  their  violence. 
They  were  therefore  sent  to  Syracuse,  the  Constitution 
and  two  brigs  remaining  to  keep  up  the  blockade. 

Information  of  the  capture  of  the  Philadelphia  did 
not  reach  the  United  States  until  March,  1804 ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  produced  upon  the  American  govern- 
ment the  same  efifects  which  it  had  upon  the  officers  of 
the  squadron,    it  infused  energy  into  its  councils,  and 


determined  the  President  to  act  with  more  vigor  than 
he  had  hitherto  manifested ;  he  resolved  **  to  send  to 
the  Mediterranean  a  force  which  would  be  able,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  to  coerce  the  enemy  to  a 
peace,  on  terms  compatible  with  the  honor  and  themte- 
rests  of  the  country.*'  Four  frigates  were  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  and  placed  under  the  oonmiand  of  Com- 
modore Samuel  Barron,  who  was  furnished  with  exten- 
sive authority,  to  act  against  or  treat  with  the  Baifaary 
powers. 

News  had  arrived  that  Hamet  had  met  with  some 
successes  in  his  expedition  fix>m  Deme  against  his  bro- 
ther, and  the  President  "considering  that  concerted 
operations  by  those  who  have  a  common  enemy  were 
entirely  justifiable,  and  might  produce  effects  fiivorable 
to  both,  wUhout  binding  either  to  guaranty  the  objectt  of 
the  other  J**  says  in  his  instructions  to  Barron,  ''with 
respect  to  the  ex-Pasha  of  Tripoli,  we  have  no  objec- 
tion to  your  availing  yourself  of  his  co-operation  with 
you  against  Tripoli,  if  you-  shall  upon  a  full  view  of 
the  subject,  after  your  arrival  upon  the  station,  consider 
his  co-operation  expedient "  E^ton  had  been  appointed 
to  accompany  the  squadron  as  navy  agent  for  the  Bar* 
bary  states,  with  a  view  to  his  being  employed,  in  case 
a  junction  with  Hamet  were  determined  on ;  but  be 
was  placed  entirely  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
modore, and  is  merely  mentioned  in  the  instructions 
to  that  ofilicer  as  likely  to  be  '^  extremely  iite/wL"  Be- 
fore the  departure  of  the  squadron,  information  was 
received  that  Hamet  had  been  deserted  by  his  folbw- 
ers,  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt.  Of  his  expedition 
no  particulars  appear  to  be  on  record,  and  no  account 
can  be  obtained  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
&ilure:  butbetween  Yusuf  in  possession,  and  Hametas 
pretender,  unsupported  too  by  any  man  of  strong  cha- 
racter, and  without  resources,  the  contest  could  not  have 
been  doubtfuL  No  change  however  was  made  in  the 
destination  of  Eaton,  who  sailed  with  the  squadron  in 
the  above  mentioned  capacity,  in  July,  1804,  and  ar^ 
rived  at  Malta  on  the  5th  of  September  following.  He 
there  learnt  that  Hamet,  fearing  to  trust  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turkish  authorities  in  Egypt,  had  taken 
refuge  among  the  revolted  Mamelukes,  in  one  of  the 
provinces  up  the  Nile.  This  did  not  discourage  Eaton ; 
determining  at  least  to  have  an  interview  with  the  ex- 
iled Prince,  he  prevailed  on  Conunodore  Barron  to 
commit  the  affair  to  his  charge,  and  sailed  with  Captain 
Isaac  Hull  in  the  brig  Argus  for  Alexandria,  where  be 
arrived  on  the  25th  of  November,  1804. 

{To  be  continued,) 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaienger. 

IMPROMPTU, 

On  seeing  that  the  Publisher  of  the  Measenger  had  chang)ed  cbe 
color  of  iu  coven. 

So  ymtVe  changing  your  cohrtf  I  see,  master  White, 

But  say  now  d'ye  think  it  is  perfectly  right  7 

Yet  I  own,  on  reflection,  it  is  not  so  wrong. 

And  the  reason,  I  think,  is  sufficiently  strong : 

Give  it  up  ?  Then  Pll  tell  you  at  once  to  your  diame, 

Y€U*re  a  man  qfaU  colors  yoursey^-~hy  your  name  ; 

For  all  the  seven  colors,  you  know,  must  unite 

To  make  the  commixture  that  people  call  whUe. 

Digitized  by  CjOO.      P«  ^ 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeenfer. 
Ml.  Whttb, — On  kwking  over  a,  young  lady*8  Album 
a  few  eTcnings  since,  I  met  with  the  following  lines,  of 
which,  with  her  permission,  I  immediately  took  a  copy. 
1  DOW  encloae  them  to  you  for  insertion  in  the  Messen- 
ger, bopiog  that  some  one  of  your  nimierous  readers  may 
not  only  be  able  to  tell  me  in  what  language  they  are 
written,  but  let  me  still  further  into  the  secret  by  giv- 
ing me  a  translation  of  them. 

**  'Adhmhur  mar  dhia  neo  bhasmhor  'ta 

**  'N  t*oglach  gu  caidreeurh  a  shuis  re  d  'sqa: 

"  Sa  chluin,  sa  chith  re  &ad  na  hiiin 

"  Do  bhriara  droigheal,  's  do  fhrca  gradh  cinnJ* 

I  was  also  allowed  to  transcribe  from  the  same  source, 
two  other  pieces  which  I  send  you  herewith,  under  an 
impression  that  they  are  well  worthy  a  place  in  your 
interesting  miscellany.  *    *    * 

STANZAS 


ADDRKSSED  TO  MISS 


Younger  heads  will  bow  before  thee, 
Younger  hearts  than  mine  adore  thee, 
Younger  lips  due  praises  sing  thee. 
Younger  hands  choice  flowers  shall  bring  thee — 
But  when  Time's  unmelting  frost. 
Once  hath  chili'd  Love's  altar-flame, 
Breasts,  to  passion's  impulse  lost. 
Never  after  bum  the  same : 
Then  what  has  Age  like  mine  to  do 
With  youthfVd  Beauty,  pretty  Lou? 

Brighter  eyes  will  sparkle  near  thee, 
Quicker  ears  rejoice  to  hear  thee. 
Gayer  forms  around  thee  pressing, 
Woo  thy  gentle  arms'  caressing : 
But  when  Fate's  severest  blow, 
Bursts  the  heart's  most  cherish*d  ties ; 
Layv  its  long-nurs'd  wishes  low, 
Hope  dismay'd  from  misery  flies : 
Then  what  has  grief  like  mine  to  do 
With  joyous  Beauty,  pretty  Lou? 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  STBII.*S  liBAF. 

Ravek-hair'd  !  and  yet  so  fair,  in  opening  youth ! 
Dark-eyed !  with  snowy  brow  of  beaming  truth ! 

How  can  thy  Destiny  but  happy  be  ? 
Lortd  of  a  hundred  hearts!  bright  rising  star! 
Light  that  shall  bless  admiring  eyes  afar ! 

How  msoiy  breasts  shall  wildly  throb  for  thee  ? 

Thine  too,  for  one  of  kindred  worth  shall  sigh. 
With  thought  deep-seated  in  his  soft  blue  eye. 

Fair,  but  with  sun^nged  roses  on  his  cheek ; 
Liberal  in  speech,  in  action  bold  and  free. 
Save  when  with  timid  love  he  bows  to  thee 

And  nlent  muses  what  he  dare  not  speak. 

Thou  hast  not  yet  beheld,  but  shalt  ere  long — 
And  lowed,  drink  in  the  music  of  his  tongue. 

And  feel  thy  bosom  a  strange  thrill  pervade : — 
Fortune  and  healUi  shall  on  your  union  smile, 
And  lii^iitig  lips  shall  every  care  beguile, 

Till  late  in  peace,  thy  lamp  of  life  shall  fade. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger. 

And  Rath  said,  entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  after  thee:  for  whither  thou  goeat,  1  will  go;  and  where 
thou  lodgeet,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy 
God  my  Ood. 

Where  thou  dieet  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried:  the 
Lord  do  ao  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part  thee 
and  me.— Ruth  1. 18, 17. 

TO  MT  mriFB. 

Where  e'er  thou  goest  I  will  go. 
And  share  with  thee  in  weal  or  wo— 
And  where  thy  wearied  footsteps  rest, 
Thy  head  shall  pillow  on  my  breast. 


Thy  people  shall  my  people  I 
Thy  kindred  find  a  friend  in  me — 
Thy  God  shall  be  my  God — one  hope 
Shall  bear  our  fainting  spurits  up. 

My  earthly  joys  with  thee  shall  die. 
And  in  thy  grave  forgotten  lie — 
So  God  in  justice  deal  with  me. 
If  aught  but  death  part  me  and  thee. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  KISS.-^  U  Moore. 
'Tis  a  sweet  boy!  his  eye  is  bright. 

Smooth  is  his  cheek,  and  velvet  soft. 
And  his  rosy,  pulpy  lips  invite 

The  kiss  I  give,  in  sooth,  full  ofl. 
How  glows  my  eye,  and  my  heart,  how  wild 
It  beats,  as  1  kiss  the  lovely  child ! 

But  there's  a  cause  ye  little  ken, 

Why  thus  1  love  to  kiss  the  boy ! 
If  thou  ioert  absent,  Julia,  then, 

The  kiss  I  love  so  soon  would  cloy, 
'Twould  not  be  half  so  ofl  as  now, 

'Twould  not  be  half  so  sweet,  I  trow. 

I  mark  when  thy  lip  presses  his. 
And,  ere  the  dewy  moisture's  flown, 

I  steal  it  with  another  kiss, 
^nd  dream  I  rip  it  from  thy  ovm  ! 

E'en  such  a  kiss  thrills  through  my  heart, 
What  bliss  would  thine  own  lips  impart! 
WriUen  in  the  summer  qf  1827.  P.  EL 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
I<OVB— BUTTUAX  BUT  HOPBLESS. 

O !  the  light  of  thine  Eye  is  the  beam  that  falls 
Through  the  narrow  grate,  on  the  Dungeon  floor. 

To  show  the  sad  captive  the  strength  of  his  walls. 
And  remind  him  of  joys  he  must  taste  no  more. 

And  that  melting  voice  is  Love's  whispered  breath. 
By  night  through  that  grated  casement  stealing. 

To  rouse  him  from  slumbers  as  heavy  as  death, 
To  hopeless  wishes,  and  useless  feeling. 

But  that  voice  is  dear  to  his  wasted  heart, 
And  dear  to  his  eye  is  that  lonely  ray ; 

Though  they  wound  his  bosom,  he  loves  the  smart, 
Nor  wislies  for  death,  but  when  these  arc  away. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  DBSPAIR. 

Hail  to  thy  tranquil  and  secure  abode, 
The  gloomy  refuge  of  the  tortured  breast ; 

Where  anxious  Care  resigns  his  weary  load ; 
And  wasted  Sorrow  sighs  herself  to  rest. 

No  treacherous  Hope  here  flatters  and  deceives, 
No  shortlived  Rapture  cheats  the  ravished  sense ; 

No  airy  dreams  delirious  Fancy  weaves; 

Hope^Rapture — ^Fancy — till  are  banished  hence. 

Here  Fear,  with  startling  cry,  no  more  appals, 
For  he  who  knows  the  worst  no  harm  can  dread : 

And  keen  affliction's  dart  as  harmless  falls, 

As  the  vain  storm  that  pelts  the  senseless  dead. 

Here  no  fierce  Passions  agitate  the  breast, 
But  Rage  is  quelled,  and  Hate  forgets  his  foe : 

Pride  stoops;  Ambition  vails  his  haughty  crest; 
And  Envy  covets  nought  that  kings  bestow. 

But  Love  still  feeds  the  never  dying  flame, 
"Whose  coW  pale  light  scarce  breaks  the  settled 
gloom, 

Like  the  Sepulchral  lamp,  whose  livid  gleam 
Watches  above  the  Silence  of  the  Tomb« 

That  light  no  more  the  dazzled  sense  beguiles ; 

That  flame  no  more  the  frozen  bosom  warms ; 
Yet  dear,  as  when,  all  bright  in  ro#y  smiles, 

It  led  my  faithful  Laura  to  my  arms. 

But  she  is  lost;  and  now  this  calm  abode 
Affords  a  refuge  to  my  weary  breast ; 

And  Care,  at  length  resigns  his  weary  load ; 
And  wasted  Sorrow  sighs  herself  to  rest. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

My  grandfather  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  was 
the  first  object  I  examined;  his  snowy  locks  had  become,  through 
the. influence  of  the  leaden  mantle  which  enveloped  him,  of  a 
blood  color,  fitc  fcc— PWncc  Puekler  Mutkau^s  vitit  to  the  vult 
of  hit  <mcettor$. 

"Have  ye  torn  away  the  fun'ral  pall  ? — 
Did  ye  strip  each  corpse  to  sight? — 

Then  leave  me,  in  my  ancestral  hall, 
I  visit  the  dead  to-night-—" 

The  clock  struck  twelve  and  I  took  the  lamp 

With  a  solemn  step  and  slow — 
Pown — down  I  went,  and  my  echoing  tramp 

Rang  deep  in  the  vault  below. 

I  saw  the  dust  of  centuries  round ; 

And  I  felt  my  courage  droop  ;— 
My  eyes  were  rivetted — strained — spelt-bound — 

By  three  of  that  awful  group. 

I  stood  in  the  chamel  house  of  those. 
Whose  blood  in  my  vems  now  ran ; 

My  current  of  life  seem'd  nearly  froze 
As  I  strove  the  scene  to  scan. 

An  aged  man  with  his  '^gory  locks'^ 
And  sightless  sockets  was  there, — 

And  itaring  seem'd  from  his  leaden  boic 
With  a  stern-^reproachful  air. 


WrappM  in  erabroider»d  cloth  of  gold, 

Lay  a  noble  knight  and  tall — 
And  I  knew  at  once  the  warrior  bold. 

Who  hung  in  my  castle  hall. 

At  head  of  his  Cuirassiers, — there  he 
Was  charging  the  flying  Swede ; 

But  here— oh  pitiful  sight  to  see ! 
The  victor  lay  low  indeed. 

In  a  gorgeous  robe  of  silk,  here  lay 

The  finest  of  female  forms ; 
1  did  but  touch  her— she  pass'd  ofway — 

My  hand  was  alive  with  worms. 

I  sunk  on  my  knees  in  fervent  prayer; 

Tears  fell — and  my  bosom  thaw'd ; 
Horror  gave  place  to  the  feeling,  there 

Of  trust  in  the  mighty  Gbd. 

I  rose  without  or  shudder  or  dread. 

And  I  kiss*d  that  aged  face ; 
I  took  a  lock  from  the  sightless  head,' 

And  calmly  quitted  the  place. 

But  never  again  till  I  drink  the  cup 
Of  death — will  I  enter  there — 

The  power  of  prayer,  might  bear  me  up — 
But  God,  he  Iiath  said— forbear! ! ! 


At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  whose  fine  taste  se- 
lected the  following  eflfusion  of  the  celebrated  "Eltrick 
Shepherd,"  from  some  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  we 
gladly  insert  it  in  our  columns.  It  is  a  most  touching 
tribute  of  fraternal  affection  to  an  elder  sister,  from' one 
of  the  most  distinguished  bards  of  modem  times. 

THSRE>S  HAS  ItADDISS  COBUNQ. 

BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 
There's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  ray  dear  Jean, 
There's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean ; 
I  hae  watch'd  thee  at  mid-day,  at  mom,  an'  at  e'en. 
An'  there's  nae  laddie  coming  for  thee,  my  dear  Jean. 
But  be  nae  down-hearted  though  lovers  gang  by, 
Thou'rt  my  only  sister,  thy  brother  am  I ; 
An'  aye  in  my  wee  house  thou  welcome  shalt  be. 
An'  while  I  hae  saxpence,  I'll  share  it  wi'  thee. 

0  Jeanie,  dear  Jeanie,  when  we  twa  were  young, 

1  sat  on  your  knee,  to  your  bosom  I  clung ; 

You  kis8*d  me,  an'  clasp'd  me,  an'  croon'd  your  bit  sang. 

An'  bore  me  about,  when  you  hardly  dougfat  gang. 

An'  when  1  fell  sick,  wi'  a  red  watery  ee, 

You  watdied  your  wee  brother,  an'  fear'd  he  wad  dee ; 

I  felt  the  cool  hand,  and  the  kindly  embrace. 

An'  the  warm  trickling  tears  drappin  all  on  my  laoc 

Sae  wae  was  my  kind  heart  to  sec  my  Jean  weep, 
I  closed  my  sick  ec,  though  I  wasna  asleep ; 
An'  ril  never  forget  till  the  day  that  I  dee, 
The  gratitude  due,  my  dear  Jeanie,  lo  thee ! 
Then  be  nae  down-hearted,  for  nae  lad  can  M 
Sic  true  love  as  I  do,  or  ken  you  sae  weel ; 
My  heart  it  yearns  o'er  thee,  and  grieved  vrad  I  be 
If  aught  were  to  part  my  dear  Jeanie  an*  ma 
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For  the  Southern  Lkervy  MMMsger. 

R  tkie   ItoTl«-ir  of   Ctovemor  Tase- 
^  iTttll'ii  RoporC* 

Mr.  Whit*:— I  have  just  read  the  Review  of  Qo- 
Temor  Tazeweirs  Report  to  the  Legislature,  upon  the 
tubjeetof  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  in  your  last  num- 
ber, and  am  sorry  to  find  that,  amongst  many  things 
vhiek  I  like,  it  contains  some  misstatements  which,  I 
tkink,  do  ptai  injustice  to  that  document,  and  to  its  au- 
thor; and  which  I  must  therefore  beg  leave  to  correct. 

In  the  first  place,  in  noticing  that  part  of  the  paper 
is  vhich  the  Governor  argues  that  as  the  last  census 
fbews  that  the  whole  number  of  deaf  mutes  in  our  State 
isonly  about  four  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  the  ex- 
penence  of  other  States,  particularly  Pennsylvania  and 
Coooecticut,  has  proved  that  only  one-fifteenth  of  the 
wfaoJe  number  in  any  community  can  be  drawn  to  such 
an  institution,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  actual  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  could  be  drawn  to  our  asylum  would 
not  exceed  twenty-eight;  the  Reviewer  remarks  that 
(heGoremor  "seems  to  have  founded  his  argument  up- 
on tbe  supposition  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  to  be 
educated  at  the  proposed  asylum  in  Virginia,  are  to  be 
maintained  frona  their  own  resources,  or  the  private  libe- 
rality of  their  friends;  whereas  the  very  object  of  ap- 
plying for  legislative  aid,  is  to  enable  many  of  these 
indigent  children  of  misfortune  to  obtain  instruction  at 
the  public  expense.*'   But  this  is  obviously  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  document;  for  the  Governor  says  ex- 
pressly in  a  passage  quoted  by  the  Reviewer  himself, 
"the  question  seems  to  be  resolved  into  this, — Can  the 
legislature  reasonably  promise  itself,  that  by  the  empUnf- 
mat  9f  mtif  means  which  it  ought  to  use,  it  may  coneen- 
tnte  at  any  point  within  this  State  sufficient  induee- 
maUt  to  draw  thither  the  proper  number  of  such  pu- 
pils ?"    But  it  is  quite  apparent  that  among  the  "any 
means,**  and  "sufficient  inducements,**  which  he  was 
bere  speaking  of^  he  included  a  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  indigent  pupils,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed, 
the  very  ohjeei  of  the  establishment,  as  the  Reviewer 
himself  remarks,  implies  the  propriety  of  such  a  provi- 
Bon,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Report  accordingly 
takes  it  for  granted  throughout. 

But  the  Reviewer  asks:  "If  this  was  not  the  ground 
of  the  Governor's  reasoning,  why  does  he  suppose  that 
sot  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaf 
motes  could  be  induced  to  resort  to  a  seminary  for  in- 
struction?'*    Why,  for  the  reasons  which  he  has  so 
clearly  stated,  and  which  the  Reviewer  ought  to  have 
understood ;  that  such  had  been  the  experience  of  other 
States,  particularly  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  authorize  the  hope  of  a  different 
KsnJt  in  our  own  case.  Yet  he  asks,  "  Does  he  mean 
that  a  larger  number  could  not  be  obtained  if  the  public 
expense  were  proffered  for  their  education  and  subsist- 
ence?"    Undoubtedly  he  means  this;  for  he  says  ex- 
pressly in  a  passage  which  the  Reviewer  quotes,  that 
in  those  States  to  whose  experience  he  refers,  "the  most 
Uherd  means  have  been  employed  to  attract  to  their  long 
established  asylums  oB  of  that  class  who  might  be  in- 
duced to  resort  thither  ;**  and  he  adds  still  more  expli- 
citly in  another  passage  which  the  Reviewer  does  not 
quote,  but  which  he  ought  to  have  read,  S|)eaking  of 
the  sune  infstitutions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut, 
''The  only  other  aid**  (besides  acts  of  incorporation,) 
Voi^  I.— 36 


"which  either  of  these  seminaries  has  ever  received 
since,  from  the  several  States  within  the  limits  of  which 
they  are  situated,  has  been  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of 
money  annually  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  a  certain  nton- 
ber  of  persons,  the  children  of  citizens  of  these  States  re- 
speetiody,  whose  parents  were  in  such  indigent  circum- 
stances  as  not  to  be  able  to  defray  the  charge  of  their  educor- 
tion."  It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  Governor's  reason- 
ing on  this  point  is  entirely  sound ;  whilst  the  criticism 
of  the  Reviewer  upon  it  is  founded  altogether  upon  a 
mere  misconception  of  his  own. 

But  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  number  of  pupils 
in  our  asylum  would  not  exceed  twenty-eight,  the  Go- 
vernor proceeds  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  provide  for  the  support  and  education  of  them, 
that  is,  of  tlie  indigent  ones  of  course,  at  the  asylum  of 
one  of  our  sister  States,  rather  than  to  establish  a  new 
seminary  for  them  within  our  own  bounds;  and  sug^ 
gests  several  reasons  in  favor  of  such  a  course.  First, 
it  would  aid  the  cause  of  science,  whidi  he  thinks  would 
be  much  better  promoted,  in  the  "  more  sublime  and 
long-hidden**  branches  of  it  at  least,  by  all  communities 
sending  in  their  contributions  to  a  common  stock,  where- 
ever  that  may  happen  to  have  been  first  begun,  rather 
than  by  their  separately  exerting  themselves  to  domes- 
ticate those  mysterious  novelties  prematurely  within 
their  respective  bounds.  Secondly,  it  would  save  mo- 
ney, which  is  the  sinews  of  charity  as  well  as  of  war, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  husbanded  with  great  care. 
And  thirdly,  and  above  all,  the  proceeding,  or  rather 
perhaps  the  principle  which  it  involves,  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  union,  and  bind  the  states  together.  Thus 
he  says:  "To  all  this  let  me  add,  that  if  there  is  any 
thing  better  calculated  than  any  other  to  eement  our 
union,  and  to  keep  bright  the  chain  which  I  trust  will 
bind  these  states  together  while  time  lasts,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  contribution  of  each  to  objects  approved 
by  all,  without  any  jealous  regard  to  the  actual  spot  at 
which  such  a  general  good  may  commence.  If  a  gene- 
rous spirit  of  this  sort  is  but  once  manifested,  its  effects 
will  be  soon  seen  and  felt  by  alL  Acts  of  kindness  will 
not  fail  to  induce  forbearance,  and  to  generate  sympa- 
thy. When  each  State  shall  feel  that  for  the  aid  it  re- 
quires to  accomplish  any  object  of  general  utility,  it 
may  rely  confidently  on  its  co-states,  there  will  be  no 
more  applications  to  the  federal  government  to  pervert 
the  language  of  the  constitution,  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  unholy  scheme  of  robbing  a  minority  to  enrich  a 
majority.  Then  those  who  contend  but  for  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  contempt 
which  such  a  motive  cannot  fail  to  inspire  with  all  the 
generous  and  the  good.  It  would  have  been  worthy  of 
Virginia  to  set  such  an  examjHe ;  it  is  worthy  of  her  to 
imitate  that  which  others  have  already  taught.'* 

Now  these  views  of  the  Governor  may  not  be  exact- 
ly correct,  and  t  freely  acknowledge  that  I  do  not  adopt 
them  myself;  but  what  is  there  in  any  of  them,  1  ask, 
that  ought  to  excite  the  alarm,  or  kindle  the  indignation 
of  the  Reviewer?  Obviously  nothing  at  all.  Yet  after 
quoting  them  at  full  length,  he  proceeds  to  comment 
upon  them  in  the  following  words:  "It  is  in  these  pas- 
sages that  we  think  lurks  the  fallacy,  and  we  might  add 
the  mischi^  of  the  Governor  s  views.  He  sets  out  firat 
by  deprecating  all  legislative  interference  on  the  sub- 
jecL**    Wheie?    In  what  part  of  the  Report  7    Fori 
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have  not  seen  such  a  thought  in  it ;  and  I  have  read  the 
whole,  though  the  Reviewer  it  seems  has  not;  and  the 
passages  under  his  notice  most  certainly  do  not  suggest 
any  thing  like  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  directly  ad- 
vise that  the  Legislature  shall  interfere  in  the  case,  al- 
though not  precisely  in  the  Reviewer's  way.  But  he 
goes  on :  "  *  Let  us  alone'  is  his  cardinal  maxim,  and  the 
maxim  of  the  school  of  politicians  to  which  he  belongs. 
Let  individuals  take  care  of  themselves,  and  of  each 
other ;  but  let  not  government  presume  to  thrust  its  pa- 
ternal care  upon  the  community."  And  where  does  he 
get  this  idea  from  again  ?  Not  certainly  from  any  thing 
in  the  Report  before  him.  And  was  it  right,  then,  was  it 
courteous  in  him  to  travel  out  of  the  record  to  arraign 
the  political  opinions  of  the  Governor,  and  the  school  of 
politicians  to  which  he  belongs?  Was  it  proper  even 
to  glance  at  such  a  martial  topic  in  the  amicable  co- 
lumns of  the  Literary  Messenger?  Or  if  it  was,  and  if 
the  Reviewer  believed  that  the  favorite  maxim  of  the 
GJovernor,  and  the  school  of  politicians  to  which  he  be- 
longs, is, "  Let  us  alone,"  did  he  think  it  fair  to  represent 
him  as  holding  it  in  all  the  extent  of  its  terms,  without 
limitation  or  reserve?  Or,  is  the  maxim  itself  utterly 
and  absolutely  false,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  what- 
ever? And  is  there  nothing — ^nothing  at  all — to  which 
it  may  be  properly  applied?  Is  there  nothing  which 
the  Legislature  ought  not  to  meddle  with?  If  this  is  his 
opinion,  it  is  easy  to  see  to  what  class  of  politicians  he 
belongs,  and  it  is  one  whose  UtHhtdinarianism — ^but  I 
will  not  follow  the  bad  example  which  he  has  set  me, 
and  abuse  your  peaceable  pages  to  expose  the  danger 
of  its  doctrines,  and  the  folly  of  its  flights. 

But  the  Reviewer  proceeds :  "  In  the  next  place,  how- 
ever, if  the  State,  according  to  his  Excellency's  notions, 
will  officiously  obtrude  into  these  private  matters,  why 
then  let  the  funds  of  the  Commonwealth  go  abroad  and 
enrich  some  sister  State.  These  kind  offices  will 
brighten  the  chain  of  union  which  binds  the  states 
together.  They  will  teach  us  all  to  rely  more  upon 
eich  other,  and  less  upon  the  general  government. — 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of' the  Grovemor's  rea- 
soning; and  dangerous  and  fallacious  as  we  believe 
it  to  be,  we  feel  the  stronger  obligations,  coming  from 
the  high  quarter  it  does,  to  resist  and  refute  it  if  we 
can.*'  But  is  this  a  fair  representation  of  the  Govern- 
or's reasoning?  Is  it  not  rather  a  gross  caricature  of  it? 
For,  has  the  Governor  hinted  any  thing  like  a  proposal 
that  our  State  should  send  her  funds  abroad  to  aid  all 
the  institutions  of  her  sister  states,  instead  of  keeping 
them  at  home  to  support  her  own  ?  On  the  contrary, 
does  he  not  say  expressly,  "I  will  not  admit  that  there 
is  a  single  citizen  within  the  limits  of  Virginia  more  de- 
sirous than  I  am  to  domesticate  here  every  thing  need- 
ful to  the  well  being  of  the  State  ?"  And  does  he  not  ac- 
cordingly take  good  care  to  confine  his  recommendation 
of  a  contribution  to  the  institutions  of  other  states,  to 
oases  of  a  peculiar  character,  in  which,  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  the  object  in  view 
is  to  furnish  a  small  portion  of  our  citizens  with  the 
means  of  access  to  the  *'more  sublime  and  long-hidden 
truths  of  modem  science  ?*'  And  does  he  not,  more- 
over, declare  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  plan  that  every  other 
State  shall  reciprocate  the  generosity  of  ours,  so  as  to 
return  a  pretty  fair  quid  pro  quo  into  our  exchequer? 
And  what  is  there,  then,  that  is  so  very  "dangerous'*  in  |  was  a  native. 


the  Governor's  reasoning  ?  Nothing  at  all  that  I  can  sec 
Yet  our  Reviewer  is  so  much  alarmed  at  it,  or  rather 
at  a  phantom  of  his  own  imagination  which  he  mistakes 
for  it,  that  he  flies  off  from  the  true  point  of  inquiry, 
and  instead  of  calmly  answering  the  argument  before 
him,  as  he  might  have  done,  breaks  out  into  a  warm  and 
impassioned  strain  of  protestation  against  a  mere  fig- 
ment of  his  own,  which  is  truly  imposing;  but  unfortu- 
nately without  object,  and  of  course  without  point. 
Thus  he  asks,  "  did  any  one  ever  dream  that  Kentucky 
had  given  cause  of  offence  to  her  sister  states  by  erect- 
ing an  asylum  for  the  poor  deaf  mutes?  We  appre- 
hend not"  Why  then  does  he  ask  the  question  ?  Has 
the  Govemer  written  any  thing  which  fairly  suggests 
such  ?i  singular  query?  Or  was  the  Reviewer  himself 
dreaming  when  he  wrote?  Yet  he  adds,  "  the  truth  is, 
that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  is  entirely  mistaken 
in  his  views  upon  the  subject!" — whereas  the  truth  is, 
that  his  Highness  the  Reviewer  is  entirely  mistaken  in 
his  views  of  tlie  Report  But  he  keeps  on,  and  adds : 
"  What  a  ridiculous  business  it  would  be,  if  twenty- 
four  families  in  the  same  neighborhoood  were  to  act 
upon  the  principle,  that  each  was  to  take  care  of  all 
the  rest  in  preference  to  itself!"  Very  true;  but  it  is 
his  own  idea.  The  Governor's  seems  to  be,  that  if  the 
good  old  lady  at  the  head  of  any  one  of  these  families 
should  choose  to  send  her  little  deaf  and  dumb  daughter 
to  the  learned  French  master  who  was  teaching  a  class  of 
sourd-mueta  in  her  neighbor's  house,  instead  of  import- 
ing another  Frenchman,  (or  Yankee,  who  stands  ready 
to  take  any  body's  place,)  to  open  a  similar  school  in 
her  own  domicile,  it  might  save  money  and  increase 
love — especially  if  all  the  rest  would  act  on  the  same 
principle  in  return.  And  is  there  any  thing  so  very 
ridiculous  in  this?  The  same  sort  of  hallucination 
runs  through  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph ;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  necessary  to  expose  it  any  further. 

I  will  only  add  that  1  agree  entirely  with  the  Re- 
viewer in  much,  and  perhaps  all,  that  he  has  written  ao 
handsomely  in  favor  of  internal  improvement,  in  tlie 
fullest  sense  of  the  phrase.  I  agree  with  him,  more 
particularly,  and  most  cordially,  in  thinking  that  wc 
ought,  by  all  means,  to  furnish  and  adorn  our  native 
state,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  every  thing  that  can 
promote  her  happiness  and  honor,  and  make  her  as 
perfect  and  complete  within  her  own  limits,  as  amy 
kingdom  or  commonwealth  on  earth  can  be.  Of  course, 
1  agree  with  him  also  in  condemning  and  stigmatizing, 
as  he  does,  that  abject  and  disgraceful  spirit  of  apathy 
which  has  so  long  paralyzed  our  citizens,  but  which,  I 
trust,  we  have  now  shaken  off  forever.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  persuaded  that  Governor  Tazewell  would 
cheerfully  unite  with  us  in  these  views,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent ;  and  I  cannot  think  it  right  or  fair  to  charge 
him,  either  directly  or  by  implication,  with  errors  which, 
I  am  confident,  he  does  not  hold,  and  which,  most  < 
tainly,  he  has  not  avowed  in  his  Report. 

A  RBADE 


Wb  extract  the  following  from  the  **Rtm9bu  ^tt* 

Rev.  Charles  Wdfe"  being  the  description  of  the  ^  Dter- 

gle,"or  "Glen  of  the  Oak,"  an  enchanting  seeste  ia 

^  Wicklow  county,  Ireland,  of  whieh  cocmtry  Mr. 
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THB  DARGI.B. 

Wb  fbtmd  oarselres  at  Brty  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  with  that  disposition  to  be  pleased  which 
seldom  allows  itself  to  be  disappointed ;  and  the 
sense  of  our  escape  from  ererj  thing  not  only  of 
routine,  but  of  regularity,  into  the  country  of 
mountains  and  glens  and  valleys  and  waterfalls,  in- 
spired us  with  a  sort  of  gay  wildness  and  indepen- 
dence, that  disposed  us  to  find  more  of  the  roman- 
tic and  picturesque  than  perhaps  Nature  ever  in- 
tended. I  f,  t  herefure,  gen  tie  reader,  thou  shou  Ide^t 
here  meet  with  any  extravagances  at  which  thy 
sober  feelings  may  be  inclined  to  revolt,  bethink 
thee,  that  the  immortal  Syntax  himself,  when  just 
reaped  from  the  everlasting  dulness  of  a  school, 
did  deacry  a  landscape  even  in  a  post, — a  circum- 
stance which  probably  no  one  had  ever  discovered 
before. 

We  proceeded  to  the  Dargle  along  the  small  ri- 
ver whose  waters  were  flowing  gently  towards  us 
afte^  having  passed  through  the  beautiful  scenes 
we  were  to  visit.     It  was  here  a  tranquil  stream, 
and  its  banks  but  thinly  clothed;  but  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Dargle-gate,  the  scene  was  instantly 
changed.     At  once  we  were  immersed  in  a  syl- 
van wilderness,  where  the  trees  were  thronging 
and  crowding  around  us ;  and  the  river  had  sud- 
denly changed  its  tone,  and  was  sounding  wild- 
ly up  the  wooded  bank  that  sloped  down  to  its 
edge.      We  precipitated  ourselves  towards  the 
sound, — and  when  we  stopped  and  looked  around 
us,  the  mountains,  the  champaign,  and  almost  the 
sky  had  disappeared.     We  were  at  the  bottom  of 
a  cleep  winding  glen,  whose  steep  sides  had  sudden 
Jy  shut  out  every  appearance  of  the  world  that  we 
had  left.     At  our  feet  a  stream  was  struggling 
with  the  multitude  of  rude  rocks,  which  Nature, 
in  one  of  her  primeval  convulsions,  had  flung  here 
anti  there  in  masses  into  its  current;  sometimes 
uniting  into  irregular  ledges,  over  which  the  water 
awefrt  with  impetuosity; — sometimes  standing  in- 
sulated in  the  stream,  and  increasing  the  energies 
of  the  river  by  their  resistance ; — sometimes  break- 
ing forward  from  the  bank,  and  giving  a  bolder 
eiPoct  to  its  romantic  outline.    The  opposite  side 
of  the  glen,  that  rose  steeply  and  almost  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  ver}'  brink  of  the  river,  was 
one  precipice  of  foliage  from  top  to  bottom,  where 
tha   trees  rose  directly  above  each  other  (their 
roots  and  backs  being  in  a  great  degree  concealed 
bjT  the  profusion  of  leaves  in  those  below  them,) 
and  a  broken  sunbeam  now  and  then  struggled 
through  the  boughs,  and  sometimes  contrived  to 
reach  the  river. 

'Fhe  side  akmg  which  we  proceeded  was  equally 
higrh,  but  more  sloping  and  diversified;  and  the 
irocKling,  at  one  time  retiring  from  the  stream, 
vr  hile  at  another  a  cfose  cluster  of  trees  of  the  fresh- 
est '^rerdure  advanced  into  the  river,  bending  over 
it  if«  attitudes  at  once  graceful  and  fantastic,  and 


forming  a  picturesque  and  luxuriant  counterpart 
to  the  little  naked  promontories  of  rock  which  we 
before  observed,  fioth  sides  of  the  glen  complete- 
ly enclosed  us  from  the  view  of  every  thing  exter- 
nal, except  a  narrow  tract  of  sky  just  over  our 
heads,  which  corresponded  in  some  degree  to  the 
course  of  the  stream  below ;  so  that  in  fact  the  sun 
seemed  a  stranger,  only  occasionally  visiting  us 
from  another  system.  Sometimes  while  wo  were 
engaged  in  contemplating  the  strong  darkness  of 
the  river  as  it  rushed  along,  and  the  pensive  love- 
liness of  the  foliage  overhanging  it,  a  sudden  gleam 
of  sunshine  quietly  yet  instantaneously  diffused  it- 
self over  the  scene,  as  if  it  smiled  almost  from  some 
internal  perception  of  pleasure,  and  felt  a  glow  of  in- 
stinctive exhilaration.  Thus  did  we  wander  from 
charm  to  charm,  and  from  beauty  to  beauty,  end- 
lessly varying,  though  all  breathing  the  same  wild 
and  secluded  luxury,  the  same  poetical  voluptu- 
ousness. This  new  region,  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  creation,  with  its  class  of  fanciful  joys  attached 
to  it,  seemed  allotted  to  some  creature  of  different 
elements  from  our  own, — some  airy  being,  whose 
only  essence  was  imagination.  As  the  thought  oc- 
cupied us,  we  opened  upon  a  new  object  which 
seemed  to  confirm  it.  The  profuse  wooding  which 
formed  the  steep  and  rich  harrier  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
huge  naked  rock  that  stood  out  into  the  stream,  as 
if  it  had  swelled  forward  indignantly  from  the  touch 
of  cultivation,  and,  proud  of  its  primitive  barren- 
ness, had  flung  aside  the  hand  that  was  dispensing 
beauty  around  it,  and  that  would  have  intruded 
upon  its  craggy  and  original  majesty.  It  was  here 
that  our  imaginations  fixed  a  residence  for  the  Ge- 
nius of  the  river  and  the  spirit  of  the  Dargle.  A 
sort  of  watery  cell  was  formed  by  the  protrusion 
of  this  bold  figure  from  the  one  side,  and  the  thick 
foliage  that  met  it  across  from  the  other,  and  threw 
a  solemn  darkness  over  the  water.  In  front,  a  frag- 
ment of  rock  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  current, 
like  a  threshold,  and  a  spreading  tree  hung  its 
branches  directly  over  it,  like  a  spacious  screen  in 
face  of  the  cell.  From  this  we  began  gradually  to 
ascend,  until  our  side  became  nearly  as  steep  as 
tlie  opposite,  while  the  wooding  was  thickening 
on  both  at  every  step ;  so  that  the  glen  soon  formed 
one  steep  and  magnificent  gulf  of  foliage.  The 
river  at  a  vast  distance,  almost  directly  below  us ; 
the  glad  sparkling  and  flashing  of  its  waters,  only 
occasionally  seen,  and  its  wild  voice  mellowed  and 
refined  as  it  reached  us  through  thousands  of  leaves 
and  branches ;  the  variety  of  hues,  and  the  mazy 
irregularity  of  the  trees  that  descended  from  our 
feet  to  the  river, — were  finely  contrasted  with  the 
heavier  and  more  monotonous  mass  that  met  it  in 
the  bottom,  down  the  other  side. 

In  stepping  back  a  few  paces,  we  just  descried, 
over  the  opposite  boundary,  the  top  of  Sugar-loaf, 
in  dim  and  distant  perspective.     The  sensations  of 
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a  mariner,  when,  after  a  long  voyage  without 
sight  of  shore,  he  suddenly  perceives  symptoms  of 
land  where  land  was  not  expected,  could  not  be 
more  novel  and  curious,  than  those  excited  in  us 
by  this  little  silent  notice  of  regions  which  we  had 
literally  forgotten, — so  totally  were  we  engrossed 
in  our  present  enchantment,  and  so  much  were  our 
minds,  like  our  view,  bounded  by  the  sides  of  the 
glen.  This  single  object  let  in  a  whole  train  of 
recollections  and  associations :  but  the  charm  could 
not  be  more  gradually  and  more  pleasingly  broken. 
The  glen,  still  retaining  all  its  characteristic  lux- 
uriance, began  gracefully  to  widen, — the  country 
to  open  upon  us,  and  the  mountains  to  rise ;  and  at 
length,  after  a  gentle  descent,  we  passed  the  Dar- 
gle-gate,and  found  ourselves  standing  over  the  de- 
lightful valley  of  Powerscourt  It  was  like  the 
transition  from  the  enjoyments  of  an  Ariel  to  those 
of  human  nature, — ^from  the  blissful  abode  of 
some  sylphic  genius,  to  the  happiest  habitations  of 
mortal  men, — from  all  the  restless  and  visionary 
delights  of  fancy,  to  the  calm  glow  of  real  and  ro- 
mantic happiness.  Our  minds  that  were  before 
confused  by  the  throng  of  beauties  that  enclosed 
and  solicited  them  on  every  side,  now  expanded 
and  reposed  upon  the  scene  before  us.  The 
sun  himself  seemed  liberated,  and  rejoicing  in 
his  emancipation.  The  valley  indeed  *'  lay  smi- 
ling before  us;'*  the  river,  no  longer  dashing 
over  rock  and  struggling  with  impediments, 
was  flowing  brightly  and  cheerfully  along  in 
the  sun,  bordered  by  meadows  of  the  liveliest 
green,  and  now  and  then  embowered  in  a  cluster 
of  trees.  One  little  field  of  the  freshest  verdure 
swelled  forward  beyond  the  rest,  round  which  the 
river  wound,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an 
island.  In  this  we  observed  a  mower  whetting  his 
sithe,  and  the  sound  was  just  sufficient  to  reach  us 
iaintly  and  at  intervals.  To  the  left  was  the  Dargle, 
where  all  the  beauties  that  had  so  much  enchanted 
us  were  now  one  undistinguishable  mass  of  leaves. 
Confronting  us,  stood  Sugar-loaf,  with  his  train 
of  rough  and  abrupt  mountains,  remaining  dark  in 
the  midst  of  sunshine,  like  the  frowning  guardians 
of  the  valley.  These  were  contrasted  with  the 
grand  flowing  outline  of  the  mountains  to  our 
right,  and  the  exquisite  refinement  and  variety  of 
the  light  that  spread  itself  over  their  gigantic  sides. 
Far  to  the  left,  the  sea  was  again  disclosed  to  our 
view,  and  behind  us  was  the  Scalp,  like  the  outlet 
from  Paradise  into  the  wide  world  of  thorns  and 
briers. 


From  (he  Cincionad  Mirror. 
PH&BirOI^OaiCAIi  BXAHHTATIOBre. 

There  never  was  an  important  discovery  pre- 
sented to  the  consideration  of  men,  which  was  not 
opposed  by  all  the  force  that  scepticism  could  call 
to  its  assistance. — ^Truths,  which  at  the  present 


time  are  universally  recognized,  had  to  accomplish 
conquests  over  many  obstacles,  before  their  neces- 
sity or  importance  was  admitted.  The  all-impor- 
tant and  sublime  discoveries  of  Galileo,  Newton 
and  Hartly,  were  first  sneered  at,  then  ridiculed, 
after  a  while  considered,  and  subsequently  adopted. 
Truths  do  not  burst  in  splendor  from  heaven  on 
the  benighted  understandings  of  men ;  but  their 
progress  ever  has  been  and  ever  must  be  gradual. 
Night,  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  outward  world, 
relinquishes  its  empire  slowly ;  and  hence,  doc- 
trines appertaining  to  science,  which  seem  at  this 
time  to  contain  within  themselves  the  qualities  of 
their  own  illumination,  were  originally  rejected 
as  unworthy  of  the  sanction  of  the  untSerstanding. 

Phrenology  has  offered  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  which  we  have  referred  to.  Whether  it 
be  true  or  &lse,  it  has  at  least  participated  in  the 
destiny  common  to  truth.  It  has  been  met  at  ev- 
ery stage  of  its  progress  with  whatever  of  reason, 
ridicule,  or  wit,  subtlety  or  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest Ardent  op|ioiients  have  inflicted  what  they 
have  supposed  deadly  wounds  upon  it,  and  have 
anticipateid  the  epitaph  which  would  be  written  to 
its  memory.  But  these  visions  have  not,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  reputations  of  those  who  indulged 
them,  been  realized;  and  the  period  at  which  they 
predicted  the  extinction  of  the  science,  has  been 
the  season  of  its  proudest  triumphs.  If  it  be  a 
heresy,  it  is  a  bold  one ;  and,  like  that  ci  the  Al* 
bigenses,  spreads  most  where  opposition  is  deadii* 
est. 

Phrenology  is  emphatically  a  science  of  obser- 
vation;— ^by  it,  it  has  been  built  up;  and  on  it,  it 
mainly  dei^ends.  Observation  and  application 
form  the  tests  of  scientific  doctrines,  and  they  are 
invoked  as  the  formidable  auxiliaries  of  this  eci- 
ence.  To  a  mind  disposed  to  investigate  before  it 
decides  upon  the  merits  of  doctrines,  a  few  inter- 
rogations present  themselves  forcibly.  Among 
the  advocates  of  phrenology,  have  not  some  names, 
remarkable  for  ability  and  inquiry,  been  number- 
ed ?  Were  these  men  imposed  on  by  the  fiillacie« 
of  the  science,  or  did  they  wish  to  impose  a  fallacy 
upon  the  credulity  of  others  ?  Are  not  these  sup- 
positions efiectually  silenced  by  an  appeal  to  the 
well-determined  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of 
those  advocates?  If  phrenology  be  false,  how  has 
it  happened  that  a  science  which  triumphantly  ap- 
peals to  observation,  and  which,  in  consequence, 
must  be  susceptible  ot'  easy  support  or  overthrow , 
has  for  years  sustained  itself  against  the  combined 
efforts  of  genius  and  intelligence?  is  it  asked  why 
scientific  individuals  have  not  universally  ranged 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  this  science?  Two 
answers  immediately  suggest  themselves : — First ; 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  human  mind  ever 
foregoes  or  substitutes  its  acquisitions ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  disinclination  which  men  always  naen- 
ifest  at  prosecuting  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
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doctrines  which  are  not  corroborated  by  previous 
studies,  and  which  they  are  pleased  to  term  inno- 
ntioDS. 

Phrenology  must  stand  or  fall  by  facts ;  support- 
ed  by  them,  it  must  be  sustained ;  opposed  in  this 
wise,  it  must  fall.  Without  committing  ourselves 
in  &vor  of^  or  in  opposition  to  ils  doctrines — for, 
ifi  truth,  we  have  not  yet  yielded  its  doctrines  our 
aneat — ^wc  desire  to  reconl  a  few  facts  which  make 
(or  its  troth,  and  which  have  come  within  our  no- 
tice. 

Doctor  Powell,  well  known  as  an  able  and  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  phrenology,  at  present  lee- 
taring  in  the  city,  confident  in  the  truths  of  .the 
Kience,  pronounces  upon  character  agreeably  to 
the  external  configuration  of  the  crania  with  fear- 
lesniess  the  most  perfect  Since  his  arrival  here, 
we  have  known  him  examine  three  different  cra- 
nia, which  were  presented  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  truth  of  phrenological  doctrines. 
The  two  first  were  handed  him  by  Mr.  Dorfeuille, 
the  intelligent  proprietor  of  the  Western  M  use- 
am.  The  first  one,  which  Doctor  Powell  saw,  he 
immediately  perceived  the  preponderance  of  the 
vicious  propensities  over  the  moral  sentiments,  and 
uahesitatingly  said,  its  owner,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  deserved  hanging,  if  he  were  not 
actually  executed.  The  second  one  was  present- 
ed, and  he  forthwith  pronounced  its  possessor 
equally  bad  with  the  former,  although  unpossessed 
of  his  recklessness,  and  greatly  more  cautious  and 
secreiive.  Mr.  Dorfeuille  then  sUted,  that  the 
sculls  betonged  to  two  negro  fellows  who  were  ex- 
ecuted some  years  ago  in  New  Orleans,  and  whose 
heads  after  execution  were  stuck  on  pikes.  The 
first  felk>w  was  notoriously  vileand  daring;  the  oth- 
er was  more  shy,  and  against  him  no  absolute  proof 
could  be  brought ;  but  he  was  convicted  on  evidence 
•ostrongas  to  defy  the  resistance  of  the  judgment. 
The  delineation  of  their  characters  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  phrenology  he  acknowledgeid  to  be  most 
complete. 

On  last  Monday  evening,  professor  Cobb,  of  the 
medical  college,  sent  a  cranium  to  Doctor  Powell 
fer  examination,  in  the  presence  of  his  class.  He 
took  it  up  and  pronounced  its  prominent  develop- 
ments to  be  those  of  combativeness,  destructi  veness, 
Mcretiveneis,  acquisitiveness:  he  said  that  each  of 
these  propensities  might  have  Manifested  itselfsing- 
ly;  but  the  probability  was  that  they  co-operated, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  their  subject  was  ad- 
dicted to  robbery  on  the  highways,  and  was  highly 
combative.  After  he  had  finished  his  examina- 
tion, he  called  on  professor  Cobb  to  state  what  he 
knew  of  the  character  of  the  individual.  He 
arose,  and  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  the 
lecturer  had  determined  truly.  The  skull  had  be- 
longed to  a  Spaniard  confined  under  suspicion  of 
piracy,  in  the  Cincinnati  jail  last  winter,  and  who, 
while  there,  had  committed  suicide,  and  thus  es- 


caped trial. — An  examination  of  his  body  proved 
what  the  lecturer  had  said  in  regard  to  his  comba- 
tiveness, as  it  was  scarified  in  many  places.  We 
have  since  understood,  that  this  Spaniard  was  ar- 
rested for  attempting  to  stab  a  person  m  the  street, 
and  while  in  confinement,  was  recognized  as  a  pi- 
rate, and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a 
trial  on  the  charge  of  piracy,  he  had  cut  the  prin- 
cipal arteries  of  both  arms,  and  died  from  the 
wounds  thus  inflicted.  Dr.  Powell  had  no  intima- 
tion of  the  character  of  either  of  the  individuals, 
which  he  portrayed  with  such  exactness;  but  relied 
solely  on  phrenological  science.  If  the  doctrines 
be  untrue,  how  are  these  results  ascertained  by 
them  to  be  accounted  for? 

Our  only  object  has  been  to  give  the  lecturer  as 
well  as  the  science  be  espouses,  the  benefit  of  facts 
we  have  narrated,  and  to  which  they  are  so  justly 
entitled.  We  leave  comment  for  those  who  are 
curious  upon  the  subject.  We  feel  assured  that 
what  we  have  stated  must  be  interesting  to  those 
who  are  desirous  of  investigating  the  science,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  plausi- 
bility on  which  it  is  grounded. 


For  the  Soulhern  Litenurj  MMwngvr. 

Mr.  White, — As  a  subscriber  and  very  sin- 
cere friend  to  your  paper,  let  me  beg  of  you  to  find 
room  as  soon  as  you  can,  fer  three  extracts,  all  of 
which  together,  will  not  occupy  more  than  three 
or  four  pages  of  the  Messenger,  and  yet  embrace 
as  much  deeply  interesting  matter  on  the  all  im- 
portant subject  of  education,  as  can  any  where  be 
found  within  the  ^roe  compass.  The  first  two  you 
will  find  in  the  September  number  for  the  past 
year,  of  '*  IVie  jinnaU  of  Education**  a  periodical 
published  in  monthly  numbers  of  forty-eight  pages 
each,  for  three  dollars  and  fifiy  cents  a  year ;  or  for 
three  dollars  if  paid  by  the  first  of  April,  or  fer 
two  dollars  and  forty  cents  if  five  copies  are  taken 
together  and  paid  for  in  advance.  Of  this  work  1 
can  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  it  contains  more 
highly  useful  information  on  the  subjects  of  which 
it  treats,  and  at  less  cost,  than  all  the  other  works 
together  that  are  published  in  the  United  States  on 
the  same  topics.  Nay,  I  will  venture  farther  to 
assert  that  there  is  not  a  parent  or  teacher  in  our 
whole  country,  who  might  not  derive  essential  ser- 
vice from  its  perusal.  This,  my  good  sir,  is  no 
exaggeration,  but  my  deliberate  opinion ;  given, 
I  acknowledge,  with  some  hope  of  promoting  the 
circulation  of  this  highly  valuable  periodical  from 
Yankee  land,  but  without  any  other  interest  in  it 
than  every  man  ought  to  feel  who  is  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  as  I  am,  of  the  absolute  necessity  for 
educating  our  whole  people  on  principles  materi- 
ally different  from  any  that  have  yet  been  put  into 
practice  among  us. 

The  third  extract  is  from  a  new  work  by  James 
Simpson,  lately  republished  in  New  Tork  and 
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Boston,  on  "  The  Necessity  of  Popular  Education 
a$  a  National  Object,**  Tho  short  introduction  is 
all  that  I  will  ask  you  to  insert  in  your  paper,  as 
I  have  persuaded  myself  to  believe  that  no  friend 
to  popular  education  can  read  it  without  feeling  a 
strong  desire  to  peruse  the  whole  volume.  It  con- 
tains a  mass  of  facts,  illustrations,  and  arguments, 
exhibited  in  a  style  at  once  so  perspicuous,  forci- 
ble, and  persuasive,  as  must  carry  conviction  to 
every  understanding  capable  of  comprehending  and 
feeling  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearmgs,  both  upon  individual  and  national  happi- 
ness. In  numbers  one  and  two  of  the  appendix, 
the  topics  of  criminal  and  medical  jurisprudence 
are  treated  of  in  a  manner  which,  although  con- 
cise, is  well  worthy  the  deepest  attention  of  every 
legislator  and  statesman,  for  they  contain  hints  for 
improving  our  criminal  code  that  seem  to  me  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  general  good. 

Deem  mo  not  importunate  if  I  petition  you  to 
publish  another  extract  of  quite  a  different  charac- 
ter from  the  foregoing.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
admirable  Mrs.  Norton,  and  expresses  conjugal 
affection  with  so  much  touching  pathos,  that  surely 
no  married  man,  especially  one  from  the  Emerald 
Isle,  can  read  it  without  deep  emotion.  It  is  called 

SONG  OF  THB  IRISH  PBASAHT  IVIFE. 

Come,  Patrick,  clear  up  the  storm  on  your  brow, 
You  were  kind  to  mc  once,— will  you  frown  on  me  now? 
Shall  the  storm  settle  Aer«,  when  it  from  Heaven  departs, 
And  the  cold  from  without  find  the  way  to  our  hearts  ? 
No,  Patrick,  no ;  surely  the  wintriest  weather 
Is  easily  borne,  while  we  bear  it  together. 

Though  the  rain's  dropping  through  from  the  roof  to  the 

floor, 
And  the  wind  whistles  free  where  there  once  was  a  door  j 
Can  the  rain,  or  the  snow,  or  the  storm  wash  away 
All  the  warm  vows  we  made  in  love*s  early  day  7 
No,  Patrick,  no;  surely  the  dark  stormy  weather 
Is  easily  borne, — so  we  bear  it  together. 

When  you  stole  out  to  woo  me,  when  labor  was  done. 
And  the  day  that  was  closing,  to  us  seem*d  begun. 
Did  we  care  if  the  sunset  was  bright  on  the  flowers. 
Or  if  we  crept  out  amid  darkness  and  showers? 
No,  Patrick ;  we  talk'd  while  we  brav*d  the  wild  weather, 
Of  all  we  could  bear,  if  we  bore  it  together. 

Soon,  soon,  will  these  dark  dreary  days  be  gone  by, 
And  our  hearts  be  lit  up  by  a  beam  from  the  sky ; 
Oh !  let  not  our  spirits,  imbittered  with  pain. 
Be  dead  to  the  sunshine  that  comes  on  us  then : 
Heart  in  heart— hand  in  hand — let  us  welcome  the 

weather, 
And  sunshine  or  storm,  we  will  bear  it  together. 


From  the  New  England  Magazine. 
A  OI.IMP8S:  AT  BASH.  HAIX. 

At  the  palace  of  the  Prince  Borghese  in  Rome,  seve- 
ral young  English  and  American  artists  were  engaged, 
last  winter,  in  copying  the  renowned  productions  of  the 
old  masters.    Portray  to  yourself,  kind  reader,  two 


large  halls — the  walls  of  which  are  lined  with  paintings, 
and  interconununicating  by  a  aide  door,  now  thrown 
open  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties.  In  the  first  of  these 
apartments  are  erected  three  easels — before  which,  in 
the  altitude  of  painters,  stand — first,  a  Virginian,  in- 
tent upon  the  exquisite  Magdalene  of  Correggio,— 
opposite,  the  native  of  a  country  town  of  Great  Bri- 
tain— transferring,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  Prodigal 
Son,  of  the  great  Venetian, — while,  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  former,  a  Londoner  is  travailing  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  Titian,  by  contemplating  his  "  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane Loves."  The  artists  may  thus  be  said  to  occupy, 
relatively,  the  three  points  of  an  isosceles-triangle. 
Gaze  now,  through  the  above-mentioned  passage,  and 
behold,  at  the  extremity  of  the  second  and  lesser  hall, 
the  figure  of  a  Baltimorean — fancying,  perchance,  the 
surprise  of  the  natives  when  they  see  hie  copy  of  the 
inimitable  Cupid  beside  him. 

These  worthy  followers  of  the  rainbow  art  were 
wont  to  amuse  themselves,  and  beguile  the  time,  with 
conversations  upon  the  merits  and  manners  of  their 
respective  countries;  and  occasionally,  by  a  very  natu- 
ral process,  such  amicable  debates  would  assume  not  a 
little  of  the  earnest  spirit  of  controversy.  Then  would 
the  brush  ftdl  less  frequently  upon  the  canvass — their 
eyes  linger  less  devotedly  upon  the  great  originals 
around,  and  ever  and  anon  the  disputants  would  step  a 
pace  or  two  from  the  object  of  their  labors,  raise  aloft, 
their  pencils — as  though,  like  the  styles  of  the  ancients, 
they  subserved  equally  the  purposes  of  art  and  of  war- 
fare, or  wave  their  mottled  pallets  as  shields  against  the 
errors  of  argument.  A  full  history  of  these  discussions, 
hallowed  by  the  scene  of  the  combat,  diversified  by 
the  characters  of  the  combatants,  and  disguised  by  the 
nature  of  the  points  contested — would  doubtless  be  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  literature.  The  great  topics 
of  national  policy,  domestic  manners,  republicanism, 
aristocracy,  slavery,  com  law^  etc  as  unfolded,  in  the 
elegant  and  discerning  disputations  of  the  absentees  in 
a  Roman  palace,  would  prove  something  new,  vivid  and 
seasonable.  But  to  me  falls  the  humbler  task  of  nar- 
rating one  scene  of  the  drama,  as  illustrative  of  the 
wisdom  and  safety  of  keeping  one*s  own  secret. 

On  a  day,  when  the  war  of  words  had  ran  unusually 
high,  there  was  a  momentary,  and,  as  it  were,  a  spon- 
taneous quietude.  After  the  manner  of  their  predeces- 
sors in  the  same  city — years  bygone,  the  gladiators 
rested  upon  their  arms.  There  was  an  interiude  of 
sHence,  They  gradually  reassumed  the  appropriate  oc- 
cupations of  the  hour.  A  few  unusually  fine  touches 
were  bestowed  upon  the  slowly-progressing  copies 
when  the  aspiring  portrayer  of  the  beautiful  parable 
thus  opened  a  new  cannonade : 

"  Well,  smooth  over,  as  you  may,  the  blot  of  slare* 
ry — and  deny  or  palliate,  as  you  best  can,  the  charge 
of  non-refinement,  the  work!  will  never  admit  the  exxat- 
ence  of  true  civilization  in  a  country  where  so  barba- 
ric a  practice  as  gouging  prevails." 

At  the  commencement  of  this  speech,  the  pencil  of 
the  Virginian  had  stopped  transfixed  within  an  inch  of 
the  pensive  countenance  on  his  canvass;  and  with 
nerves  braced  in  expectancy,  he  awaited  the  issoe. 
And  when  the  orator,  like  a  second  Brutus,  paused  for 
a  reply,  his  adversary  was  mute — ^perhaps  from  iodig:- 
nation,  probably  in  the  absorption  consequent  vp&n 
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preparing  to  refute  and  chastise.  The  Londoner  irheel- 
ed  aroand,  and,  with  a  nod  of  congratulation  to  his 
brother  islander,  and  a  provoking  and  triumphant  smile 
upon  the  Virginian,  begged  to  be  informed  "of  the 
M'igio  and  nature  of  the  American  custom  of  gouging  7'* 
When  lo!  there  were  heard  quick  steps  along  the 
polished  floors,  and  as  the  eyes  of  the  artists  followed 
their  direction,  the  form  of  the  Baltimorean  emerged 
from  the  adjoining  hall.  His  painter's  stick,  pallet  and 
brush,  were  grasped  convulsively  in  his  left  hand,  as 
with  ener^tic  strides  he  reached  the  centre  of  the  arena, 
and  gazed  meaningly  upon  the  disputants. 

"You  would  know,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  eyeing  fierce- 
ly  the  hero  of  the  British  capital,  ''what  is  gouging? 
Go,  sir,  to  Basil  Hall — ^your  literary  countryman :  when 
ascending  the  Mississippi,  he  was  put  on  shore  by  the 
captain  of  a  steamboat  for  ungentlemanly  deportment — 
and  on  the  banks  of  that  river,  sir,  kevfaa  gouged  /"  As 
the  last  emphatic  words  exploded,  a  gentleman,  who 
had  been  viewing  the  paintings,  abruptly  left  the  room. 
The  Londoner  looked  wonders,  his  compatriot  tittered, 
the  Cupid-limner  wiped  his  brow.  **  Who  was  that?" 
inquired  the  Virginian.  "  That,  sir,  was  Captain  Hall !" 

H.  T.  T. 


For  the  Southern  LHerary  Messenger. 

TH£  PASSAGE  OF  THSS  BBRBSIITA. 

"The  BBoan  of  mortal  agonj  which  arose  Trom  the  despairing 
oralticude  became  at  this  crisis  for  a  moment  so  universal,  that  li 
rose  ihrilly  audible  over  the  voice  of  the  elements  and  the  thun- 
ders of  var,  above  the  wild  whistling  of  the  tempest  and  the 
naaioed  and  redoubled  hourras  of  the  Cossacks.  The  witness 
frora  viuiD  we  have  this  information,  declares  that  the  sound 
vss  ia  his  ears  for  manj  weeks.  This  dreadful  scene  continued 
tOI  dark,  nwoj  being  forced  into  the  icy  river,  some  throwing 
i^etnKlvea  In,  betwixt  absolute  despair  and  the  faint  hope  of 
gitaiag  the  opposite  bank  hj  swimming,  some  getting  across 
ealy  lo  die  of  cold  and  ezbanstion.'*— Seott'f  Napoleon,  Vol.  11. 
PsgeSU. 

What  scene  is  here  7  The  dying  moan,  the  wailing  cry 
Come  on  the  gusty  blast  that  speeds  so  swiftly  by; 
The  river  rolls  heavy  as  it  struggles  with  dead, 
Who  writhe  in  their  blood  ere  the  spirit  hath  fled — 
And  chafed  by  the  winds  in  the  wrath  of  the  storm, 
Its  red  clotted  waters  flow  tortured  and  warm. 
Thousands  lie  here;  kindred  and  aliens  in  race, 
They  are  rigid  and  fixed  in  death's  cold  embrace ; 
They  clench  and  they  cling  in  the  last  dying  grasp, 
And  the  living,  the  dead,  reluctantly  dasp : 
Or,  fearing  a  friend  in  his  last  cold  embrace, 
They  spurn  him  beneath  to  his  dark  dreary  place. 
A  niany-VDtced  moan  now  saddens  the  air, 
Whose  tones  are  all  blent  with  wild  curses  and  prayer; 
And  the  deep  holk>w  moan  that  wails  o'er  the  flood, 
As  spirits  pass  away  in  storm  and  in  blood. 
In  the  sad  welkin  tremble  heart-rending  shrieks, 
So  piercing,  that  sUrtled,  the  deep  echo  speaks. 
There's  mirth  that's  of  madness,  one  laughs  in  his  fear. 
And  prayer  thrills  in  tones  of  the  wildest  despair; 
And  the  deep  solemn  curse  from  the  blasphemer  stem, 
Who  weeps  not,  who  wails  not,  tho'  his  dying  soul  bum. 
Oh  spirits  pass  away  so  sad  in  their  strife. 
That  the  living  still  cling  more  closely  to  life: 
With  nnearthliest  cries,  grim  phantasied  shape* 
Brood  o'er  the  aenses  ere  the  spirit  escapes ; 


On  the  wings  of  the  wind  how  swift  speeds  the  blast. 
With  pinions  all  viewless  it  fleets  as  the  past; — 
Oh  say,  docs  it  bear  the  spirits  that  have  fled, 
In  the  last  bitter  strife,  ere  the  dying  be  dead  7 
To  the  last  dying  sense  comes  a  vision  more  dread, 
For  Death  flaps  his  wings  o'er  the  fields  of  the  dead : 
His  deep  hollow  tones  called  away  and  away 
Spirits  immortal,  disengaged  from  their  clay; 
And  rearing  aloft  his  deep  sable  plume. 
On  wings  of  the  wind  rose  in  shadow  and  gloom. 
Still  bearing  them  on  with  invisible  trace. 
As  he  swept  the  broad  fields  of  infinite  space — 
Whilst  Terror,  all  wild  in  his  deep,  horrid  lair. 
Made  sad  with  his  moans  the  invisible  air. 

The  night  wind  sighs  drear,  in  its  last  dying  breath; 
The  clouds  fleet  away,  like  the  shadows  of  death. 
Prom  the  face  of  the  moon,  whose  sepulch'red  light 
Steals  soflly  upon  the  dark  bosom  of  night, — 
As  the  last  smile  of  hope,  ere  the  spirit  hath  fled. 
Lingers  tranquil  and  bright  o'er  the  face  of  the  dead. 

ALPHA. 


The  lines  which  follow  ought  to  be  preserved  in  a 
more  permanent  form  than  the  columns  of  a  newspa- 
per. They  were  written  and  published  before  Mr. 
Johnston's  lamentable  death.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  he  perished  by  the  explosion  of  a  steamboat,  as- 
cending the  Red  River. 

After  the  above  was  penned,  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence reached  us  of  Mr.  Davis's  death.  Patriotism 
will  mourn  his  loss,  and  the  Columbian  Muse  hang  a 
garland  over  his  tomb. 

From  the  Augusta  (Geo.)  Chronicle. 
The  following  beautiful  parody,  which  we  met  with 
in  the  hands  of  a  respected  friend,  and  were  permitted 
by  him  to  take  a  copy  for  publication,  is  attributed  to 
the  Hon.  Warren  R.  Davis  of  South  Carolina — a  gen- 
tleman no  less  distinguished,  admired  and  beloved  for 
his  many  and  striking  literary  acquirements,  private 
virtues,  social  qualities,  fine  manners,  polished,  varied 
and  brilliant  wit  and  vivid  fancy, — than  for  his  ardent 
patriotism,  open  and  fearless  honesty,  independence, 
eloquence,  and  disinterested  devotion  to  his  gallant  and 
glorious  state.  It  is  said  to  have  been  written,  (fn  the 
sportive  suggestion  of  the  moment,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Album  of  the  talented,  accomplished  and  witty  lady 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Johnston  of  the  United  States  Senate 
from  Louisiana.  The  old  air  of  "  Roy's  Wife  of  Alda- 
valloch"  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  most  rare  and  beauti- 
ful  specimens  of  that  class  of  Scottish  music,  which 
was  probably  introduced  from  Italy,  in  the  time  of  the 
brilliant  but  unfortunate  Clueen  Mary. 

PARODT. 

Johnston's  wife  oC Louisiana! 
Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 
The  fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed 
In  southern  sun  or  gay  savannah.* 


•  **  The  gayest  scene  in  natiure  is  a  southern  savannah,  ena< 
melled  with  its  rich  variety  of  flowers.**— Hum^/^. 
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The  Inca's  blood  flows  in  her  veins — * 
The  Inca's  soul  her  bright  eyes  lighten ; 
Child  of  the  sun,  like  him  she  reigns, 
To  cheer  our  hopes,  our  sorrows  brighten. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

The  fairest  flower  that  ever  bloomed 

In  southern  sun  or  gay  savaanah. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

She  hath  a  way  to  win  all  hearts, 

And  bow  them  to  the  shrine  of  Anna ! 
Her  mind  is  radiant  with  the  lore 
Of  ancient  and  of  modern  story — 
And  native  wit  of  richer  store 
Bedecks  her  with  its  rainbow  glory. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

She  hath  a  way  to  charm  all  hearts. 

And  bow  them  to  the  shrine  of  Anna! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

The  hapless  bard  who  sings  her  praise, 

Now  worships  at  the  shrine  of  Anna? 
Twas  such  a  vision,  bright  but  brie^ 
In  early  youth  his  true  heart  rended. 
Then  left  it  like  a  fallen  lea^ 
On  life's  most  rugged  thorn  suspended. 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana ! 

Johnston's  wife  of  Louisiana! 

The  hapless  bard  who  sings  her  praise 

Wept  tears  of  blood  for  such  an  Anna ! 


For  the  Soathem  Literary  Meosenger. 
BEAUTY  IVITHOUT  I.OTEI.IHE88* 

He  looked  on  the  chiselled  form  and  face. 

And  the  roseate  blush  beguiling, 
And  the  arch  of  the  eye-brow's  pencilled  trace, 

And  the  lip  in  moisture  smiling : 

He  looked  on  the  raven  eurlt  that  fell 

O'er  the  6roto  of  Parian  whiteness. 
And  the  ailken  lash  that  softened  tha  spell 

Of  the  eye  that  swam  in  brightness: 

He  looked  on  the  slender  hand  that  shone. 
Where  the  sparkle  of  gems  abounded. 

Like  the  star  of  eve  on  her  vesper  throne, 
By  the  pearls  of  the  sky  surrounded : 

He  looked  on  the  arm,  as  in  floating  grace, 
It  waved  o'er  the  chords  entrancing, 

And  the  feathery /oof,  as  it  marked  each  trace 
Of  the  melody  in  dancing. 

He  looked  on  all  these,  while  links  of  gold 
With  the  silken  chain  were  blended ; 

And  yet  in  his  bosom  calm  and  cold, 
Ko  wave  of  the  soul  ascended. 

No  rapture  glowed  in  his  tranquil  gaze, 

The  tremulous  thought  revealing ; 
He  looked  for  the  light  of  soul  in  the  face, 

And  saw  not  a  ray  o'er  it  stealing. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  MesMOfcr. 
HAirtPT  I.OVB. 

Thb  Nightingale  sings  to  the  midnight  air. 

All  darkling  and  alone : 
And  the  Lover's  lute,  mid  the  gloom  of  despair, 

Gives  forth  its  sweetest  tone. 

But  the  Lark  springs  up  with  the  mom's  first  blush, 

And  mounts  the  clouds  above ; 
As  be  sings  to  his  mate,  in  the  hawthorn  bush. 

The  talc  of  his  happy  love. 

But  hark,  that  note  from  the  clustering  shade! 

It  has  reached  his  listening  ear ; 
And,  with  pinions  closed,  to  her  leafy  bed, 

He  comes,  like  a  falling  star. 

O!  happy  Love!  O  happy  pair! 

O  for  that  tuneful  art ! 
That  I  might  breathe  in  my  Lucy's  ear 

The  voice  of  a  happy  heart. 


For  the  Soathem  Literary  MesMogw. 
SORROl^S  OF  Z.OTS. 

TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  OmL  OH  SEPARATION. 

Oh  !  weep  not  tho'  we're  bid  to  part. 
Since  time  nor  distance  e'er  can  sever 

The  links  that  bind  my  changeless  heart, 
To  thy  angelic  form  forever. 

As  summer  clouds  that  hide  the  sun, 
When  once  removed  restore  him  brighter; 

This  night  of  woe  as  soon  as  done. 
Will  make  our  love-day  mom  the  lighter. 

Aflliction  now  our  hearts  has  proved. 
And  shown  nur  passion's  depth  more  dearly ; 

In  joy  we  might  have  known  we  loved, 
But  grief  has  taught  us^  oh !  how  dearly. 

The  foregoing  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  fine 
genius,  and  is  published  without  tiie  author's  know- 
ledge. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  MeneagM*. 
BXTEMPORAIi  lilHES 

On  hearing  Bfr.  Wickhain*a  Speech  at  the  Bar  of  ihe  House  oT 
Delegatea,  on  the  fkh  inataoL 

When  Wickham  stood  up  at  the  bar  of  the  House, 
And  every  one  there  was  as  still  as  a  mouse, 
I  trembled  myself,  (to  acknowledge  the  truth,) 
Lest  his  age  should  forget  the  fine  feats  of  his  youth ; 
And  I  thought  that  his  Horace  had  warned  him  in  vain, 
''Release  the  old  racer  in  time  from  the  rein, 
Lest  he  falter  at  length  in  a  laughable  pace. 
And  finish  his  course  in  diverting  disgrace." 
Brt  soon,  very  soon,  all  my  fears  were  relieved. 
And  hopes  took  their  pUices  that  were  not  deceived; 
For  I  saw  that  his  motions  were  sprightly  and  strong 
And,  spite  of  his  weights,  he  went  gaily  along, 
Till,  safe  at  the  goal,  pleasure  broke  from  my  lipi, 
And  I  cried  out  delighted,  ''hurrah  for  Eclipse  !"* 

January,  1835. 


*  **  The  Incaa  claim  their  descent  from  the  sun.*^— Lot  Coioi.  | 


*  Solyo  aeneacentem  maturfe  aanua  eqanm,  ni 
Peccat  ad  extremum  ridaodiia,  at  ilia  dacat. 
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XRS.  woonm  manuscript  pobhs. 

The  pious  and  excellent  Mrs.  Jean  Wood,  who  died 
in  this  city  some  years  since,  was  the  relict  of  General 
James  Wood,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  revolution, 
and  afterwards  Governor  of  Virginia.    The  qualities 
Aw  which  she  was  remarkable,  were  familiarly  known 
loa  rerylarge  circle  of  friends,  by  whom,  at  least  such 
*3  surriTC  her,  her  memory  is  still  held  dear.     She  was 
indeed  in  the  justest  sense,  a  mother  in  Israel, — a  lady 
of  shining  christian  benevolence,  whose  kindly  feelings 
towards  her  race  did  not  consist  in  mere  sentiment 
only,— but  were  evinced  in  a  life  of  active,  useful,  and 
nnostentatious  charities  and  labors  of  love.     Her  piety 
moreover,  though  profound  and  ardent,  was  free  from 
austerity ;  and  there  was  a  grace  and  cheerfulness  in  her 
manner  and  conversation,  which  won  upon  all  of  every 
a^e  and  condition  who  approached  her.    Well  known 
i      as  she  was  however,  and  universally  respected  for  her 
▼irtaea,  there  were  but  few  comparatively  who  were 
apprised  of  her  varied  endowments  or  who  knew  that 
her  practical  good  sense  and  experienced  judgment 
were  anited  to  the  lighter  attractions  and  more  orna- 
mental graces  of  the  intellectual  character.    Literature 
was  to  her  the  solace  which  refreshed  the  intervals  in 
her  works  of  goodness ;  it  furnished  that  balmy  repose 
to  the  spirit, — which  it  often  needs  amidst  the  conflicts 
and  agitations  of  human  life,  even  in  its  most  favored 
ooodttion.    The  proud,  the  selfish  and  avaricious,  or 
the  gay  and  luxurious,  may  each  indulge  in  his  own 
enjoyment  or  follow  his  own  delusive  phantom, — but 
next  to  the  consciousness  of  doing  good,  there  is  no 
earthly  happiness  so  pure  and  unalloyed  as  that  which 
springs  from  the  silent  communion  with  our  own  spirits, 
or  with  the  marvellous  and  multiform  external  objects 
which  surround   us.    '*  There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic 
pains  which  only  poets  know."    There  is  an  exalted 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  contemplating  all  that  is  beauti- 
fal  and  good  in  the  moral  and  physical  world,  and  this 
indeed  constitutes  the  empire  of  poetry  in  its  more 
general  and  unrestricted  sense.    We  do  not  claim  for 
Mrs.  Wood  very  extraordinary  powers  in  this  enchant- 
ing department  of  literary  effort, — for  how  few  of  the 
iboosands  who  have  ever  essayed  to  climb  the  hill  of 
Parnassus  have  reached  its  highest  pinnacle;  and  on  the 
contrary  how  many  have  been  content  to  tune  their  un- 
ambitwus  lays  in  humble  seclusion — without  courting  or 
even  desiring  renown.    Mrs.  Wood  wrote  neither  for 
&me  nor  the  public  eye,  and  it  is  this  chvumstance  alone 
which  will  impart  an  additional  interest  to  the  natural 
and  unstudied  effusions  of  her  muse.    Her  numerous 
friends  and  relatives  will  at  least  experience  a  melan- 
choly pleasorey  in  tracing  in  these  memoroUbQia  of  their 
deceased  friend,  some  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart,  which  rendered  her  in  life  an  object  of  respect 
and  Jove, — and  in  death,— of  veneration  and  regret. 

The  first  poem  we  have  selected,  entitled  "  Retro- 
spection," appears  to  have  been  written  in  1809 — when 
a  severe  illness  threatened  the  life  of  her  husband.  In 
the  frame  of  mind  natural  under  such  circumstances, 
she  recalls  the  principal  sorrows  of  her  hfe,  and  among 
them  there  was  none  more  poignant  than  the  loss  of  an 
only  chikl,  a  daughter  of  eighteen  years  old.  The  closing 
tines  will  indicate  the  source  to  which  she  was  accu8> 
tomed  to  look  in  the  season  of  human  affliction. 

Vol..  1. — ^27 


RBTR08PSCTI0H. 

Wht  should  mysterious  Heaven  bestow 

A  warm  and  feeling  heart — 
Yet  doom  it  naught  but  pain  to  know, 

And  rankle  in  its  smart  7 

That  it  might  agonize  and  bleed 

At  every  sufiering  pore. 
The  soft  atfections  why  decreed 

To  centre  in  it»  core  ? 

The  tender  ties  my  heart  has  proved 
That  heart  has  held  most  dear, 

And  those  most  dearly,  fondly  loved. 
Have  cost  the  bitterest  tear! 

A  tender  parentis  weeping  nurse 

My  early  youth  I  passed ; 
And  Heaven  did  but  those  tears  disperse 

To  bid  them  flow  more  fast: 

For  rich  in  worth,  a  youth  appeared — 

I  gave  my  virgin  heart ; 
But  Hymen  scarce  our  vows  endeared 

Ere  we  were  doomed  to  part; 

He,  through  war*s  ravaged  fields  to  roam 

Eight  sad  revolving  years— 
I,  droop'd,  a  widow'd  wife  at  home, 

In  unavailing  tears : 
But  ah !  the  pang  was  yet  to  feel, 

(The  worst  the  heart  can  know,) 
The  pang  no  earthly  power  can  heal. 

The  climax  of  all  woe ! 

To  me  a  cherub  fair  was  given, 

I  placed  it  next  my  heart  j 
It  seemed  the  choicest  gift  of  Heaven — 

My  bosom's  dearest  part : 
While  yet  I  mark'd  each  opening  charm 

That  graced  its  baby  brow. 
Disease  approach'd,  in  direful  form, 

To  lay  each  promise  low. 

And  oh !  how  worse  than  death  to  see 

The  ruins  of  a  mind, 
Which,  in  its  dawning,  seem'd  to  be 

^or  better  hopes  designed ; 
To  watch  with  anxious  hopes  and  fears 

The  daily  deep'ning  gloom. 
Till  eighteen  sad  and  suffering  yean 

Haid  laid  her  in  the  tomb. 

Though  keen  the  parting  pang  I  felt, 

And  did  my  child  deplore ; 
Yet  soon  in  gratitude  I  knelt — 

Her  sufferings  were  no  more. 
My  mind's  composure  once  regain'd, 

A  competence  still  ours ; 
My  loved  companion,  too,  remain*d 

To  cheer  my  lonely  hours : 

Fondly  I  hoped  life's  evenmg  shade 

Might  yet  in  peace  descend. 
And  gri^  no  more  my  heart  invade 

Till  closing  life  ^otdd  tnd./^-^  j 
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But  now  alas !  the  transient  calm 

Flits  fast  and  far  away — 
The  hope  that  o*cr  my  fancy  swam, 

And  soothed  my  wasting  day ; 
For  dire  disease  again  appears 

To  break  the  mild  serene ; 
Agaui  commands  my  streaming  tears, 

And  clouds  our  closing  scene ! 

Why,  then,  my  God !  thus  closely  twine 

Around  this  bursting  heart. 
Those  fond  affections  which  are  mine. 

Such  misery  to  impart ! 
Dare  I,  presumptuous,  seek  to  know 

What  mocks  our  mortal  sight ; 
Enough  for  me,  thou  will'st  it  so— 

It,  therefore,  must  be  right. 

The  piece  which  follows,  our  readers  will  agree  with 
us,  is  not  only  very  agreeable  verse,  but  what  is  still 
better,  is  replete  with  pure  moral  sentiment. 

TBK  OAPTIVS  BIRD. 

Sat,  little  caged  flutterer,  say. 
Why  mournful  waves  thy  drooping  wing? 
Why  silent  sit,  the  live-long  day  7 
Nor  Vespers  chaunt,  nor  Matins  sing. 

When  first  a  captive  thou  wert  made 
And  in  thy  wiry  dwelling  swung, 
Suspended  in  the  leafy  shade 
Or  sunny  door,  you  gaily  sung. 

My  careful  hand  supplied  thee  store 
Of  ripest  berries  from  the  hill ; 
Thy  cup  replenished,  strewed  thy  floor 
With  glittering  gravel  from  the  rilL 

Beneath  the  same  luxuriant  vine. 
The  same  kind  hand  supplies  thy  fare ; 
The  sun's  first  cheering  rays  are  thine, 
Yet  thou  art  sad  and  silent  there. 

Ah !  little  captive,  couldst  thou  see 
What  passes  in  this  wayward  breast, 
Thou'dst  ask,  perhaps,  the  same  of  me. 
And  why  vain  wishes  break  my  rest, 

Thou'dst  ask  me,  why  this  quiet  shade 
Which  late  a  paradise  I  deem*d, 
Though  still  in  verdant  sweets  array'd, 
A  melancholy  prison  seemed  7 

And  bid  me  mind,  each  passing  day 
That  wholesome  viands  crown'd  my  board. 
That  flowers  and  fruits  and  sunshine  gay 
For  me,  too,  vernal  sweets  afford. 

Nay,  more, — that  liberty  is  mine 
And  lends  a  ray  to  every  joy — 
While  sad  captivity  is  thine. 
Mingling  with  all  its  sad  alloy. 

Thou  "still  small  voice'*  that  will  be  heard, 
VHiose  whispers  thrill  the  inmost  soul ! 
Reproving  friend— beloved  and  feared- 
Conscience,  this  is  thy  mild  control ! 


Oft  hast  thou  urged  this  conscious  truth. 
When  gloomy  tears  have  fill'd  mine  eye ; 
Or  discontent,  with  brow  unsmooth, 
Was  fain  to  force  ih*  unwilling  sigh. 

'TIS  thy  reproving  voice  I  hear. 
When  from  the  poor  and  lowly  cot 
Content  and  cheerfulness  appear. 
Though  mark'd  by  penury  their  lot 

Then  shf|ll  I  bear  a  pining  heart — 
While  friendship,  health,  and  peace  combine 
Life's  dearest  comforts  to  impart — 
Ah !  shall  a  thankless  heart  be  mine! 

No  sure — content's  too  cold  a  name 
For  what  my  bosom  ought  to  feel ; 
Thus  favored,  gratitude's  sweet  claim 
With  thanks  unceasing  bids  me  kneel: 

Bids  me,  thus  lowly  bending,  vow 
Before  the  awful  throne  of  Heaven — 
Children  of  want,  to  share  with  you 
The  good  its  gracious  power  has  given. 

In  the  lines  which  we  next  select,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  to  minds  of  dehcate  fibre  and  poetic  tem- 
perament,— the  most  familiar  objects  in  nature  will  often 
suggest  moiumful  images  and  recollections.  A  flower 
will  awaken  affecting  reminiscences  of  some  long  lost 
and  beloved  object. 

Tik^  Belle  dn  Jo«i>  or  CobvoItvIvs  Wliiwi» 

SwKBT  floret!  beauty  of  a  day. 
And  transient  as  thou*rt  sweet; 
Scarce  opening  to  the  morning  ray 
Eire  shrinking  from  its  heat: 

Noon  faded  sees  each  early  charm. 
Thy  blue  eye  closed  in  death; 
And  evening's  breeze,  thy  wasted  form 
Wafts  lightly  o'er  the  heath. 

While  thus,  sweet  child  of  summer  skies, 
I  see  thee  bloom  and  die ; 
What  tender  recoUections  rise 
To  prompt  the  pensive  sigh : 

For  once  in  this  lone  bosom  grew 
As  fair,  as  sweet  a  flower, 
That  smiled  and  budded  forth  like  you 
In  mom's  propitious  hour ; 

But  ah !  while  joy  and  hope  were  new 
And  promised  bliss  secure ; 
Like  you,  it  drooping  faded  loo— 
And  sunk  to  bloom  no  more. 

Oft  as  I  through  the  twilight  gloom 
A  wandering  mourner  stray ; 
Pale  shadowy  tenant  of  the  tomb^ 
She  seems  to  cross  my  way: 

For  every  object,  every  scene 
Does  my  lost  love  recall. 
From  cheerful  morning's  rising  beam 
To  mournful  evening's  fidL 

Our  readers  must  not  be  induced  to  cast  aside  tl» 
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following  poom,  from  its  length.    It  it  full  of  genuine 
feeling  and  pioas  sentiment. 


[WriOM  in  a  dsjtcted  and  risloiwiy  Male  of  mind.] 
SwciT  beams  the  cheerful  mom  o'er  happy  hearts, 
And  eTery  smiling  scene  new  bliss  imparts ; 
Each  gay  unfolding  bud,  each  new  bom  flower 
Exhaling  odors,  owns  the  sun's  warm  power ; 
The  new-waked  birds  their  notes  of  gladness  raise, 
The  trembling  dew-drop  rainbow  tints  displays, 
In  pendant  beauty  gems  the  lofty  boug^ 
OrgliltCTiin  the  velvet  turf  below. 

On  active  wing  abroad,  the  industrious  bees 
Their  busy  ham  mix  with  the  passing  breeze, 
The  light  breeze  curls  the  silver-bosom'd  flood. 
Or  firesheniog  whispers  through  the  waving  wood ; 
The  son,  now  mounting,  gilds  the  eastern  skies. 
Brightening  the  landscape  with  its  glowing  dyes- 
Gay  beamy  smUes  along  each  field  and  grove — 
Congenial  smiles — for  youth,  for  joy,  and  love. 

Bat  when  the  soul,  long  since,  has  ceased  to  prove 
The  tender  fallacies  of  youthful  love— 
And  soberer  joys,  no  more,  the  way  adorn. 
The  lad  heart,  sick'ning,  turns  from  sprightly  mom — 
Torns»  pensive  eve,  to  seek  thy  milder  charms, 
And  dewy  haunts,  which  no  gay  sunbeam  warms. 

When  dosing  day  shuts  o'er  its  busy  cares, 
And  onward  stealing,  twilight  meek  appears, 
I^rowns  in  obscurity  the  distant  scene. 
And  casts  a  softening  charm  o'er  all  between — 
Tis  then  the  sad,  the  lacerated  mind, 
I^  in  thy  gentle  gloom  a  soother  find — 
Sighi  with  less  pain  beneath  its  load  of  cares, 
And  mourns  its  sorrows  with  relieving  tears. 

Dinobed  of  gayer  tint  and  gaudy  hue. 
Sweet  Erentide!  thy  objects  meet  the  view ; 
In  modest  russet  clothed  each  shrub  and  flower, 
Shades  ever  sacred  to  thy  silent  hour — 
Shades  how  congenial !  every  heart  must  find. 
Which  long,  long  suffering,  feels,  but  is  resign'd. 
So  we  oft  see  in  life's  bright  mom  display'd, 
A  yoothfol  beauty  gorgeously  arrayed ! 
Unbent  by  care,  her  form  erect  she  bears, 
Bri^i  are  her  eyes,  unsullied  yet  by  tears ; 
By  thought  unclouded  her  fair  polish'd  brow, 
Nor  does  her  buoyant  heart  a  sorrow  know : 
Gay  as  the  lark's  first  carol  is  her  song, 
As  with  light  agile  step  she  moves  along ; 
Esch  young  unwary  heart  to  love  she  warms, 
A  sparkling  wonder,  and  a  blaze  of  chi^rms ! 

But  when  this  dazzling  radiance  is  o'er 
And  mom's  bright  beauties  fade  to  bloom  no  more; 
When  noontide  clouds  for  evening  showers  prepare, 
And  the  gay  crowd  no  longer  hail  her  faii>— 
Then,  if  beneath  this  form  so  heavenly  bright 
Some  latent  virtues  rest — obscured  from  sight, 
(By  fufteritkg  taught  its  own  intrinsic  worth) 
The  struggling  heart  first  learos  to  call  them  forth : 
Taught  by  her  own  to  feel  another's  woes, 
The  sweeu  of  Ueaven-boro  charity  she  knows ; 


While  S3rmpathetic  tears  unbidden  flow. 

And  gentle  pity  does  its  balm  bestow. 

Now  softened  every  gaudy  trait  is  seen 

To  milder  russet  changed  her  vivid  green ; 

Her  morning  splendors  caught  the  young  and  gay. 

But  the  meek  mourner  loves  her  eventide  ray. 

Ah !  hour  of  twilight  msset— thou  art  past — 
And  hope,  sweet  star  of  eve!  has  shone  its  last — 
Nor  can  a  ray  of  cheering  light  impart 
Where  midnight  darkness  ever  wraps  the  heart. 

At  thy  soft  silent  hour,  in  pensive  mood, 
Sweet  eventide,  I  love  to  seek  the  wood ; 
And  as  I,  musing,  wind  my  devious  walk. 
With  visionary  forms  hold  fancied  talk; 
Forms  that  the  cold  embrace  of  death  enfolds. 
But  which  my  soul  in  fond  remembrance  holds, 
Down  the  lone  walk,  or  midst  the  cluster'd  trees, 
I  hear  a  well  known  voice  in  every  breeze — 
The  petssing  object,  or  the  shadowy  green 
Through  their  tall  bolls  in  dim  perspective  seen. 
Soft  flitting  forms  present  to  fancy's  eye, 
That  seem  to  glide  with  gentle  greetings  by. 

Hail  gentle  spirits !    Shades  of  friends  revered — 
By  tender  recollections  now  endeared ; 
And  you,  my  earliest  loss,  parental  pair — 
Though  o'er  your  tombs  the  oft  revolving  year 
HetB  shed  its  winters  frost  and  vernal  dew, 
Still  faithful  memory  fondly  turns  to  you — 
For  often  in  idea  still  are  seen 
Your  silver  locks,  and  venerable  mien. 
If  conscience  tells  me  I  have  err'd  in  aught. 
Your  cold  reproving  frown  straight  strikes  my  thought ; 
But  if  my  heart  acquits  me  of  all  guile. 
It  feels  the  joy  of  your  approving  smile. 
A  brother  here,  the  worthiest  of  mankind — 
Oft  I  recall — with  pain  and  pleasure  joined ; 
Two  sisters— one  advanced  in  matron  grace. 
Strong  sense  and  feeling  blended  in  her  face ; 
Plain  worth  and  warm  affections  fill'd  her  heart. 
And  to  each  action  did  their  hue  impart : 
Benevolence  and  tmth  still  led  her  way 
And  held  their  tenor  through  each  well  spent  day : 
The  other,  just  a  bride,  in  youthful  charms. 
With  grace  and  beauty  fill'd  her  husband's  arms — 
When  Heaven,  aware  a  mind  so  finely  wrought, 
So  mild,  so  gentle,  so  refined  in  thought. 
With  erring  mortals  peace  could  never  know, 
Hasted  to  call  her  from  a  scene  of  woe; 
And  early  placed  her  in  those  blest  abodes 
Where  care  no  more  afliicts,  nor  grief  corrodes. 
Sure,  thou  Supreme!  of  all  thy  works,  the  part 
Most  form'd  for  woe,  is  the  soft  female  heart ; 
Her  breast,  the  seat  of  innocence  and  love. 
Was  doom'd,  alas !  composure  ne'er  to  prove — 
What  others  felt,  with  but  a  passing  sigh, 
Kept  the  meek  tear  forever  in  her  eye ; 
The  var3ring  blush  that  mental  suffering  speaks 
In  quick  suffusion  on  her  lovely  cheeks — 
Ah  gentle  Anna !  leave  thy  Heaven  awliile. 
Greet  a  lone  sister  with  one  tearful  smile. 


Aerial  music  oft  I  seem  to  hear 
In  gentle  breathings,  strike  my  listenini 
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Full  and  melodious  sounds,  in  swelling  strains, 
Then  soothing  soft,  each  dying  note  complains; 
High  o'er  my  head  in  trembling  cadence  plays, 
Or  lightly  passes  on  the  sighing  breeze — 
The  ambient  air  a  balmy  fragrance  fills, 
And  the  charm'd  sense  each  earth-born  sorrow  stills ; 
A  lambent  light  pervades  the  dewy  scene. 
Illumes  each  branch  aad  brightens  o'er  the  green. 
Sweet  powers  of  Fancy !  can  this  work  be  thine. 
Or  are  these  sounds,  these  forms,  indeed,  divine? 
For  see,  where  lightly  borne  on  seraph  wing. 
An  angel  band  their  hallelujahs  sing — 
Its  course,  a  form  etherial  this  way  bends, 
Stooping  to  earth,  and  at  my  feet  descends ! 

Oh,  beauteous  shade  of  what  was  once  my  child ! 
Wept  when  I  wept,  and  smiled  but  as  I  smiled ; 
Phantom  of  what  long  filled  this  vacant  heart. 
That  still  would  claim  thee  as  its  dearest  part — 
That  still  must  hold  thy  cherish'd  memory  dear, 
And  greet  thy  much  loved  image  with  a  tear. 
In  thy  translated  spirit  sure  I  trace 
Each  mortal  beauty  of  thy  gentle  face ; 
Shaded  by  silken  curls  of  auburn  hue. 
Meet  thy  soft  eyes  of  mild  etherial  blue ; 
Their  look  of  patient  innocence  still  feel 
Touch  my  heart's  finest  nerve,  with  tender  thrill, 
See  them  in  silent  fondness  fix*d  on  mine. 
See  thee  for  my  maternal  kiss  incline — 
With  offer'd  lip  and  fond  extended  anns. 
While  love  ineffable  my  bleeding  bosom  warms! 

Oh  vision  fair,  of  many  an^airy  dream ! 
Of  all  my  youthful  hopes  the  darling  theme ; 
Wreck  of  an  anxious  mother's  early  cares. 
Loved  object  of  her  late  regrets  and  tears — 
Why,  beauteous  messenger,  why  hither  sent, 
On  what  mild  purpose  is  thy  errand  bent  ? 
For  thou  couldst  only  leave  the»blest  above 
On  errands  mild,  and  purposes  of  love. 
Comest  thou  to  warn  me  from  this  life  of  pain  7 
To  bid  me  hope  we  soon  shall  meet  again  ? 
Sure  in  thy  dulcet  voice  I  hear  tliee  say, 
"Come,  poor  lone  mourner,  come  to  peace  away :" 
Welcome  the  sounds,  for  wretched  must  I  be 
While  weary  life  divides  my  soul  from  thee. 
Ah,  no !  that  softly  sorrowing  look  declares 
Thou  comest  to  chide  my  impious  grief  and  tears — 
Grief,  that  would  thee  recall  to  pain  and  woe, 
Tears,  that  alone  from  selfish  motives  flow  : 
To  bid  me  sink  on  an  adoring  knee 
And  thank  my  Grod,  whose  mercy  shelter'd  thee ! 
Who,  while  he  seem'd,  in  each  severe  conmiand. 
To  press  me  with  a  harsh  chastising  hand, 
Prepared  the  balm  that  now  my  heartfelt  woes 
And  anguished  bosom,  can  alone  compose ; 
And  bad  me  know,  in  the  conviction  blest. 
Though  here  thy  suffering  body  knew  no  rest — 
That  thy  pure  soul,  as  spotless  as  'twas  given. 
By  his  creating  hand  has  wing'd  its  way  to  Heaven. 

With  sad  solicitude  'twas  mine  to  watch, 
In  silent  woe,  my  angel's  midnight  couch, 
Quide  her  uncertain  steps  the  live-long  day. 
Or  pine  in  trembling  terrors  when  away — 


To  see  the  impending  stroke  I  could  not  ward. 
And  mourn  the  sufferer  that  no  love  could  guard ; 
But  this  blest  certainty  my  heart  repays. 
And  bids  it  throb  with  gratitude  and  praise. 
Yet  pardon,  Lord !  my  bosom's  sorrowing  swell, 
When  ( n  past  scenes  I  yet  too  fondly  dwell ; 
And  you  who  ne'er  have  felt  the  cruel  pang, 
Who  still  can  o'er  your  cherish'd  darlings  hang; 
Who  have  not  learn'd  how  hard  it  is  to  part, 
And  bear  about  a  sad  bereaved  heart — 
Or  not  possessing,  ne'er  conceive  the  charm 
With  which  maternal  love  the  heart  can  warm — 
With  kind  indulgence  hear  pale  sorrow's  moan, 
Nor  lightly  judge  the  woes  you  have  not  known. 

Should  the  Supreme  a  cherub  fair  bestow. 
More  sweet  than  all  his  hand  e'er  form'd  below ; 
While  all  that  helpless  infancy  endears 
Wakes  into  life  a  mother's  hopes  and  fears — 
And  if  thy  heart  shall  love  as  mine  has  loved. 
And  prove  the  bitter  pangs  that  mine  has  proved, 
Then  may'st  thou  judge — for  thou  wilt  truly  know 
That  keenest  piing,  a  tender  mother's  woe ; 
Then  wilt  thou,  pitying,  hear  pale  sorrow's  moan. 
And  kindly  mingle  with  her  sighs,  thy  own. 

Thus,  shadowy  eve,  allured  and  soothed  by  tbee, 
A  wand'ring  visionary  I  shall  be — 
And  when  o'er  earth  thy  dewy  breezes  sweep. 
Seek  thy  sequestered  shades  to  muse  and  weep ; 
Not  bitter  tears — or  without  comfort  shed, 
A  tribute  to  the  loved,  the  honor'd  dead. 

Hail  gentle  spirits!  while  thus  memory  true 
In  fancy's  wanderings  oft  communes  with  you. 
This  world  recedes — the  silent  grave  appears 
A  blest  asylum  from  all  earthly  cares! 
And  faith,  the  hope  inspiring,  sooths  my  breast. 
That  thtre  the  sad  and  weary  shall  have  rest 

We  shall  for  tlie  present,  conclude  with  the  following 
"  Lints  uyrUten  on  hearvns;  a  lady  use  the  expresnon  tfftmU" 
ing  aiUumnJ" 

gMII^IKG  AUTUMN. 

Autumn,  how  should  that  languid  air 
That  smoothed  thy  brow  crewhilc. 

Be  (though  a  frown  thou  dost  not  wear) 
Mistaken  for  a  smile? 

The  glow  that  dyes  thy  tawny  cheek. 
The  gleam  tliat  lights  thine  eye. 

Nor  smiling  grace,  nor  joy  bespeak — 
Thy  every  breath's  a  sigh. 

Or  if,  perchance,  a  transient  smile 

Breaks  o'er  the  fading  scene. 
To  cheer  thy  plaintive  brow  the  while 

And  "wake  its  sad  serene ; 

'Tis  like  the  sickly  smile  that  sits 

On  hidden  sorrow's  brow. 
Or  with  the  last  faint  hectic  flits 

When  life  is  ebbing  low. 

From  such  heartM^hilUng  smiles  as  these 

Winter,  I  turn  to  thee — 
Thy  frowning  skies  and  leafless  trees 

More  welcome  arc  to  '''^•^OOqIc 
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Of  all  the  "death-bed  sayings'*  on  record,  none 
please  me  more  than  that  of  Beausobre  to  his  son : 
Go,  said  be, 

**  Argentum  et  marmor  vetus,  aeraquc  et  artis 
Sospice. 

Suspice,  et  fomm  non  fragilis 
Morebit  in  pectore  dfclectationis  mullum. 
Ibi,  cum  Euroauster,  turn  erit  admiratio — 
Flori  felicitatis  suavis  et  jucunda." 

Moving  among  the  solid  temples  of  "  silver," 
and  of  "  marble,"  reared  by  ancient  literature,  the 
intruder  finds  the  holy  beauty  around  him  giving 
so/loess  to  his  step,  and  banishing  all  ungentle 
levity.  The  plastic  mind  gradually  yielding  to 
the  touch  of  that  loveliness  which  has  crept  in 
Ibrough  the  senses,  becomes  of  itself  grand  and 
lovely.  The  heart  too  receives  its  coloring — 
even  as  the  cheek  is  colored,  when  standing  be- 
neath the  stained  windows  of  some  real  temple. 

These  truths  have  come  home  to  me,  at  loo  late 
an  hoar,  and  a  quill  or  two  will  not  be  worn  out 
■iniully,  in  an  attempt  to  impress  their  importance 
upon  younger  men. 

If  I  &il,  as  most  probably  I  shall,  the  conscious- 
Bess  of  having  consumed  a  day  in  useful  effort,  will 
be  a  tolerable  reward — perhaps  reward  enough. 

"The  inner  roan  moulds  the  outer,"  is  an  old 
and  true  saw.     Its  truth  may  be  seen,  reader,  by 
looking  around  you — indeed,  by  looking  at  your- 
wj^    U  you  are  a  philosopher — a  genuine  philo- 
•opber— your  gJass  will  image  forth  an  aspect  of 
•erene  dignity.     If  a  sophist,  one  of  perplexed  cun- 
ning.  In  the  first  instance,  your  manner  will  be 
lofty  yet  affiible— a  key  to  the  better  feelings  of 
•H:— in  the  latter  grovelling,  yet  scornful — to 
•very  one  (bod  for  the  most  unreserved  contempt. 
FicWing  that  these  different  appearances  are  pro- 
duced by  the  workings  of  the  inner  man,  can  you 
^ii  upoo  a  mode  for  ennobling  these  workings,  in 
themselves  confused  and  feeble,  so  evidently  effec- 
tual as  the  introduction  of  knowledge  and  its  all- 
uranging  hand?     Some  may  say  that  the  manner 
i«  of  no  moment.     The  effects  produced  under 
•Tery  one's  own  observation  would,  if  remem- 
bered, serve  to  stifle  this  assertion.     Why  was  it 
that  the  most  eloquent  of  Grecians  struggled  for 
years  to  remove  the  defects  of  a  faulty  bearing,  if 
no  valuable  end  was  to  be  attained  ? 

It  follows  then  that  dignity  and  suavity  are  of 
service:  that  these — in  many  cases  essential — are 
the  ofivpring  of  a  confidence  in  one's  own  know- 
ledge. And  now,  I  ask,  whence  may  we  draw 
ricber  supplies  of  this  than  from  the  pages  of  an- 
cient writers  ?  Are  they  not  rife  with  all  the  use- 
ful reasoning — the  philosophic  intelligence — the 
happiness  of  application,  that  cultivated  man  could 
devise  for  the  assistance  of  untutored  intellect.' 
From  the  logic  of  the  lage  we  learn « by  a  spirit 


of  imitation  natural  to  human  beings,  to  quicken 
our  own  powers  of  reasoning.  The  perspicuity  of 
arrangement  and  expression,  so  admirable  in  our 
master,  becomes  gradually  a  partof  our  own  style. 
We  are  led  by  the  strength  of  example  to  lop  off 
the  redundancies  of  a  corrupt  method,  and  by  the 
acquirement  of  correct  notions  of  purity,  enabled 
to  render  our  productions  chaste  and  clear.  And 
these  improvements  in  the  reasoning  powers  are 
effected  at  the  same  time  that  we  possess  ourselves 
of  the  richest  treasures  of  lore ! 

But  this  is  only  one  source  of  advantage  among 
many  as  valuable.  Wit,  a  power  of  the  mind 
seldom  granted  with  a  liberal  hand  by  nature — 
receives,  in  the  course  of  communion  with  the  play- 
ful and  keen,  a  training  of  no  little  value.  Charmed 
by  the  attic  grace  which  softens  and  mellows  the 
satire  of  our  companions,  (for  let  us  conjure  up  at 
the  hearthside  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  and 
through  their  works  hold  with  them  'pleasant con- 
verse,') our  efforts  will  be  to  increase  by  farther 
intercourse,  the  small  store  already  laid  up  perhaps 
unintentionally.  Thus  may  we,  if  naturally  pos- 
sessed of  wit,  so  polish  and  sharpen  the  gift  of  na- 
ture, that  no  armor  may  resist  its  progress :  or, 
if  destitute  of  this  strong  weapon,  form  for  our- 
selves one  less  beautiful  indeed,  but  of  scarce  less 
real  worth. 

Without  this  chastening  influence,  native  wit 
degenerates  into  a  harshness  excessively  grating  to 
the  ear  of  refinement,  and  productive  of  no  single 
good  effect. 

Thus  is  improved  or  created  a  quality  allowed 
by  all  to  be  of  much  utility  in  the  contests  be- 
tween mind  and  mind.  And  what  is  life  but  a  field 
of  conflict,  wherein  the  passions  of  one — perpetu- 
ally at  strife  with  those  of  another — are  forever 
calling  to  their  assistance  the  weapons  of  intellect! 
i  have  before  spoken  of  the  effect  produced  on 
the  manner  by  a  confidence  in  one's  acquired  re- 
sources. Carrying  this  a  step  farther,  I  will  re- 
mark, that  many  of  the  qualities  regarded  as  ami- 
able among  men,  such  as  urbanity  and  modesty, 
may  be  gained  not  only  by  the  act  of  storing  the 
mind,  but  from  the  actual  lessons  and  counsels  of 
the  bland  teachers  from  whom  these  stores  are  re- 
ceived. Will  any  one  deny  the  happy  consequen- 
ces of  an  urbane  and  modest  deportment,  in  man's 
intercourse  with  his  fellows?  Surely  none  would 
so  far  forget  the  beauty  of  virtue  as  thus  to  sneer 
at  its  manifestations. 

We  can  scarcely  find  among  the  various  pur- 
suits of  men,  one  in  which  the  pursuer  may  not  be 
assisted  by  the  experience  and  lessons  of  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  same  path.  The  painter  esteems 
himself  happy  when  able  to  collect  in  his  studio 
the  meanest  of  the  antique  models.  The  sculptor 
contemplates  among  the  relics  of  the  past  those 
master-efforts,  so  deservedly  famous,  and  is  inde- 
fatigable in  a  study  essential  to  the  production  of 
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purity  in  his  own  manner.  Extend  this  to  elo- 
quence. Most  truly  the  orators  of  antiquity  have 
been  sturdy  pioneers  upon  a  noble  path,  and  to  ne- 
glect their  guidance  would  retard  the  pursuer  of 
the  same  course,  and  entangle  him  in  many  diffi- 
culties. Indeed,  with  the  works  of  these,  elocu- 
tionists have  invariably  recommended  famiiiarity. 
The  strength  of  Demosthenes, — monU  decurrens 
velut  amnw— the  'abundant  grace'  of  the  polished 
Tully,  are  of  themselves  milk  for  a  giant's  nur- 
turing. But  they  have  not  come  forth  alone  from 
the  wreck  of  time.  They  are  attended  by  wor- 
thy companions. 

The  depths  of  a  strong  mind  teem  with  the  seeds 
of  fine  thought.  Ideas  lofty  and  rich  are  then  in 
embryo,  and  it  is  a  tedious  but  an  essential  task  to 
bring  them  to  maturity.  The  lessons  and  prac- 
tice of  those  by  whom  excellence  was  most  nearly 
approached,  cannot  do  other  than  afford  aid  of  the 
strongest  nature  to  the  student,  who  has  in  imme- 
diate view  an  anxious  care  of  these  germs,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  season  when  a  gigantic 
growth  has  rewarded  his  culture,  longs  with  a  vir- 
tuous ambition  for  its  coming,  that  he  may  scatter 
among  men  the  fruits  of  mature  strength.  Let 
all  remember  this,  and  seek  not  only  rule  of  gui- 
dance, but  successful  illustration  among  the  pages 
of  the  past. 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  point  out  other 
important  qualities,  ripened  by  a  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics.  To  show  how  strongly  assisted  the 
organs  of  judgment,  &c.  may  be  by  the  strength- 
infusing  food  of  knowledge,  winnowed  as  it  has 
been  by  time,  would  be  truly  labor  absque  labore. 
But  I  have  already  trespassed  on  the  reader's  cour- 
tesy, and  shall  leave  the  unfilled  catalogue  to  be 
completed,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  the  while,  at  his 
own  leisure. 

It  has  been  my  object  to  show  that  "  the  classi- 
cal student's  own  good  and  that  of  his  fellows, 
would  be  advanced  by  his  assiduity:"  and  as  I 
have  not  yet  remarked  distinctly  upon  the  latter, 
I  will  do  so  now,  and  briefly. 

Men  unable  individually  to  defend  and  protect 
their  rights,  enter  into  compacts  for  mutual  assist- 
ance. Certain  laws  are  drawn  up,  guiding  the  ad- 
ministrator of  justice.  This  justice  is  the  main 
duct  by  which  the  social  body  is  supplied.  With 
it,  order  and  tranquillity  shed  their  light  upon  a 
nation's  progress  towards  happiness.  Without  it, 
the  members  within,  and  the  body  sinks  under  a 
benumbing  paralysis.  It  is,  then,  the  part  of  every 
good  citizen  to  see  that  justice  be  maintained  free 
from  impurity,  and  by  precept  and  example  to  en- 
liven its  energies.  And  what  is  it  that  gives  weight 
to  counsel,  if  it  be  not  the  adviser's  learning  and 
reputation  ? 

"Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  requus  iniqui." 

What,  in  a  just  man's  practice,  so  softens  down  to 


our  feelings  all  necessary  roughnesses,  as  a  secret 
veneration  for  himself? 

I  have  shown,  or  attempted  to  show,  that  the 
character  becomes  chaste  by  communion  with 
those  exalted  spirits  from  whom  are  drawn  the 
supplies  of  wisdom ;  and  we  now  see  that  both  the 
possession  of  these  supplies  and  the  reputation 
gained  thereby,  are  of  service  to  tl-e  public — 
moreover  that  skill,  necessary  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  is  generated,  or  to  say  the  least 
increased — so  rendering  the  ruler  more  capable  of 
furthering  the  interests  of  the  ruled. 

We  see  then,  that  the  individual  and  the  public 
good  are  advanced  by  the  study  in  question.  Let 
us  now  examine  whether  this  advancement  may 
not  be  effected  by  confining  ourselves  first  to  trans- 
lations, secondly  to  our  own  legitimate  literature. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  others  have  pointed  oyt 
the  futility  of  all  such  transfers.  The  Turk  ex- 
changes his  turban  and  robe  for  the  habiliments  of 
the  Christian.  Through  the  mask  of  this  assumed 
garb  what  eye  can  detect  the  original  Mussulman  ? 
Is  he  swarthy !  olhers  of  his  adopted  brethren  are 
equally  so.  Does  the  tufl  of  long  hair  by  which 
Houri  hands  are  to  draw  the  faithful  into  Paradise, 
differ  from  the  unshorn  locks  of  those  around  him? 
his  assumed  head-gear  conceals  the  difference. — 
Thus  does  he  lose  all  trace  of  his  former  being, 
and  since  the  assumed  qualities  sit  on  him  but  in- 
differently, the  change  is  always  for  the  worse. 
Are  we  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  illustration?  All 
experience  forbids  us  so  to  do.  The  sterling  gold 
of  Shakspeare— converted  into  French  tinsel — 
was  only  so  converted  to  meet  with  ridicule  and 
contempt. 

Secondly,  may  not  these  advantages  be  gained 
by  researches  into  our  own  literature?  I  would 
say,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  latter  is  but  a 
branch  engrafted  on  the  ancient  tree;  and  if  we 
wish  to  effect  thorough  familiarity,  we  must  ex- 
amine downward — solving  difficulties  as  we  pro> 
ceed — until  we  come  to  the  root,  from  wbeooe 
springs  all  lore.  Farthermore: — Acquaintance 
with  "our  own  literature"  being  but  one  more 
towards  the  attainment  of  thorough  knowledge, 
this  very  admission  stamps  it  as  an  inferior  degree 
of  excellence,  and  will  any  one  doubt  the  utilitj 
of  gaining  the  greatest  in  a  generous  pursuit? 

This  connexion  of  past  lore  with  the  present, 
suggests  to  me  an  important  point,  upon  which  I 
shall  linger  for  a  brief  space. 

Few  are  ignorant  of  the  close  connexion  be- 
tween the  ancient  and  modem  languages  them- 
selves. It  was  the  influence  of  the  polished  and 
manly  Latin  that  gave  euphony  to  the  barbarous 
jargon  brought  by  the  German  tribes  from  their 
forests.  It  was  this  that  spread  over  the  natkms 
of  modem  Europe,  mellowing  in  one  instance  the 
roughness  of  the  Norman  idiom,  and  in  fine,  en- 
twining itself  inseparably  with  the  mongrel  plant 
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brought  into  being  in  England,  afler  the  conquest 
of  Duke  William.  Indeed,  so  much  incongruity 
peiraded  this,  that  many  great  writers  have  be- 
lieved it  a  vehicle  too  rude  and  perhaps  unsafe,  for 
the  conveyance  of  their  harvests  to  posterity.  Un- 
der this  belief  Bacon  wrote  his  "  Novum  Orga- 
num,"  as  well  as  many  of  his  more  important 
works,  wholly  in  Latin. 

So  close,  therefore,  is  the  union,  that  familiarity 
with  one  of  the  principal  languages  of  antiquity 
has  become  absolutely  essential  to  a  thorough  inti- 
macy with  our  own. 

Upon  the  connexion  with  the  other  I  will 
barely  remark,  that  the  precept  and  practice  of 
learned  men  most  assuredly  carry  a  weight  at 
home,  and  was  it  not  natural  for  these,  filled  as 
they  were  with  the  beauty  of  that  tongue,  whose 
melody  and  richness  had  lent  a  charm  even  to  the 
outpourings  of  wisdom,  to  introduce  its  merits  into 
their  own  less  noble  one.^  This  they  have  done; 
and  so  originated  a  connexion  important  and  harm- 
less, inasmuch  as  it  has  benefitted  the  one  greatly, 
without  injuring  the  other. 

I  will  now  observe  upon  the  time  of  life  most 
suited  to  an  attainment  of  that  skill,  essential  in 
opening  to  the  neophyte  these  well-stored  maga- 
zines of  useful  and  pleasing  information.  If  the 
candidate  for  distinction  in  any,,  the  simplest  pro- 
fession, had  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  it,  yet  to 
master  the  rudiments  of  his  language,  would  he 
not  contemplate  the  double  task  in  despair  ?  Know- 
ing that  the  greatest  genius  on  earth,  if  without 
the  means  of  expressing  the  teeming  thoughts  of 
a  crowded  mind,  is  but  a  ''  mighty  savage,"  he 
feels,  if  success  be  his  object,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  beginning  the  almost  endless  labor.  From 
chiMhood  to  manhood  he  should  "be  furbishing  this 
key  to  his  mind's  resources. 

And  the  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  stu- 
dy of  the  elements  which  throw  open  the  riches  of 
the  past  to  our  conception.  These  riches  are  very 
seldom  possessed  when  the  means  of  doing  so  are 
not  gradually  acquired  in  very  early  years.  The 
hours  are  not  then  counted— the  labor  does  not 
present  itself  in  a  huge  and  startling  mass  to  the 
narrow  view  of  youth,  but  is  seen  part  by  part  as 
the  student  advances.  With  years  of  inactive  life 
before  him,  his  time  is  his  own,  and  we  may  almost 
HI  J  unlimited.  Undeterred  by  the  calls  of  the 
world,  he  has  leisure  to  possess  himself  of  every 
requisite  for  enjoying  the  feast  to  be  partaken  of 
hereafter.  Turn  to  one  who,  after  neglecting  the 
acquisition  of  that  which  he  has  at  length  learned 
to  loc^  upon  as  most  valuable,  attempts  to  rectify 
his  error.  With  the  duties  of  life  accumulating 
every  moment  on  his  hands — with  the  toil  to  be 
endured  spread  out  like  a  map  before  his  eye,  he 
rarely  has  energy  enough  to  persevere.  The  task 
is  given  up  as  a  hopeless  one,  and  his  judgment,  on 
the  ground  of  interference  with  essential  duties. 


sanctions  the  decision  urged  by  timidity.  Then 
deprived  of  all  means  of  gaining  the  treasure,  he 
laments  the  error  by  which  its  acquisition  was  de- 
ferred until  too  late  a  season. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  the  exquisite  entertain- 
ment to  be  drawn  from  the  study  before  us.  My 
object  has  been  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  real  and 
palpable  interest,  so  effectual  in  ruling  men  of  the 
present  day. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  picture,  to  me  of  great 
beauty.  The  strifes  and  toils  of  the  world  are  left 
behind  us.  We  have  sought  the  shades  of  retire- 
ment, to  consume  in  domestic  happiness  the  few 
remaining  years  of  our  earthly  term.  The  mer- 
chant has  come  from  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the 
east  to  the  banks  of  the  N  ile.    He  brings  w  ith  him 

"Munera  terras 
Et  maris  extremes  Arabas  distantes  et  Indos.'* 

His  wanderings  have  been  among  the  groves  of 
spice,  and  over  the  sands  of  the  great  deserts.  His 
cheek  has  been  shaded  by  the  palm  and  the  cool 
cedar,  but  it  has  too  been  blistered  by  a  scorching 
sun.  All  this  is  at  length  passed,  and  chaunting 
the  "  Allah  Acbar,"  wearied — yet  joyful  in  his 
weariness — he  plants  his  pavilion  on  the  quiet 
shore,  there  in  patience  to  abide  the  coming  of 
Dyerm  or  Xebeck,  appointed  for  his  passage  to  the 
destined  mart.  Thus  after  experiencing  the  va- 
rious fortunes  of  active  life,  we  sink  into  ease. 

To  him  who  has  no  ^munera  acienticc* — no  at- 
tachment to  polite  research,  from  which  to  draw 
pleasure  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  this  seclusion  is 
worse  than  a  foretaste  of  that  grave  so  soon  to  suc- 
ceed it.  His  mind  is  a  mere  void,  aching  to  be 
filled.  Accustomed  to  satiety,  before  the  affairs  of 
life  were  relinquished,  the  contrast  is  now  all  the 
more  painful.  It  is  this  that  accounts  for  the  dis- 
content of  those  **  rtfugees  from  the  closed  shop," 
whom  we  see  around  us.  But  on  this  picture  I 
do  not  love  to  linger.  There  is  another,  possessing 
in  the  home  of  his  retirement,  a  home  of  placid  de- 
light. Surrounded  by  the  fruits  of  mental  exer- 
tion— the  parent  tree  long  dead — he  revels  among 
the  richly  flavored  and  the  luscious,  until  exist- 
ence becomes  one  continued  feast.  His  influence 
in  the  world  is  undiminished — his  works  are  re- 
membered with  feelings  of  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. Afar  from  the  restless  crowd  he  is,  as  has 
been  beautifully  said,  like  the  moon  in  her  rela- 
tion with  ocean;  and  rendered  no  less  influen- 
tial by  the  tranquil  steadiness  with  which  he  keeps 
aloof  from  the  scenes  of  his  influence.  To  such  a 
man  the  treasures  of  ancient  lore  are  invaluable; 
they  are  charms  possessing  power  to  call  up  the 
host  of  worthies,  by  nature  and  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion, great  and  excellent.  In  the  sacred  recesses 
of  his  studio  he  communes  with  these.  He  is 
cheered  by  his  intercourse  with  companions  so 
pleasing,  and  his  path  to  the  grave  is  smoothed  by 
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flowers  of  the  soflest  leaf.  At  length  the  drama 
draws  to  a  close!  Like  the  chaste  Talbot,  he 
breathes  his  gratitude  to  those  who  have  been  to 
him  the  fountains  of  'sweet  joy.'  It  is  his  last 
breath.  Loved  for  his  virtues,  and  venerated  for 
his  good  works,  he  sinks  to  the  grave,  on  whose 
brink  he  has  long  been  lingering,  and  whose  ideal 
horrors,  the  lessons  of  true  knowledge  have  ren- 
dered to  him  objects  to  be  welcomed,  not  dreaded — 
loved,  not  feared. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
BIBBIORT.— AN  AI«LBOORT» 

An  evil  genius  visited  the  happy  islands  which 
repose  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  blue  sea.  In 
these  smiling  gardens  the  blest  recline,  remote 
from  the  turmoil  and  confusion  of  life :  there  are 
trees  loaded  with  golden  fruits — flowers  of  a  thou- 
sand hues,  and  sweet  fountains  of  limpid  water 
spread  their  silvery  lines  along  the  emerald  lea. 
The  melody  of  singing  birds,  the  sod  murmur  of 
running  streams,  and  sounds  of  distant  music,  fall 
upon  the  ravished  ear.  The  wanton  breeze  steals 
fragrance  from  the  flowers  as  it  passes  on,  and 
sweet  perfumes  scent  the  air.  Here  childish  in- 
nocence reposes  on  beds  of  flowers;  there  groups 
of  maturer  years  recline  on  verdant  knolls,  eiyoy- 
ing  the  passing  hour.  Pairs  wander  arm  in  arm 
in  pursuit  of  pleasures  that  never  pall,  and  gay 
crowds  lightly  dance  their  hours  away  in  mirth 
and  song.  The  genius  pronounces  the  fatal  word, 
and  each  breathing  figure  is  transformed  to  mute 
and  changeless  stone  The  voice  of  mirth  is  hush- 
ed, the  tones  of  music  have  fled,  years  roll  away, 
and  the  living  statues  still  look  in  marble  coldness 
on  the  changing  scene.  Its  flowers  wither — its 
trees  of  golden  fruits  die  one  by  one  away — 
the  birds  flee  from  their  green  retreats,  and  the 
creeping  serpent  hisses  in  the  tangled  brake — tall 
rank  grass  covers  the  favorite  walks,  or  choke  the 
streams,  whose  turbid  waters  force  their  sluggish 
way.  At  length  a  passing  vessel  stops — a  stranger 
wanders  over  the  wondrous  scene.  On  a  pillar  an 
inscription  is  engraved;  he  pauses  to  read  the 
word,  and  instantly  the  spell  is  broken — the  mar- 
ble statues  melt  into  silent  shadows  of  the  human 
form,  and  flitting  forth  in  pairs  and  groups,  they 
wander  over  their  once  loved  home.  They  seek 
their  ^miliar  haunts ;  they  search  for  the  objects 
of  their  love ;  and  each  shadow  as  it  passes,  whis- 
pers, gone:  and  returning  to  their  places,  their 
forms  resume  their  marble  lineaments,  and  stand 
once  more  cold  monuments  of  their  former  selves. 
Such  indeed  is  the  human  mind.  First  comes 
youth's  genial  season ;  hopes  linked  with  loves  in 
happy  pairs,  wander  around  the  smiling  scene, 
which  fancy  decks  with  flowers.  Here  joy  dancing 
to  the  song  of  mirth,  lightly  whiles  his  hours  away ; 
there  young  affections  and  gentle  thoughts,  like 


virgin  sisters  of  a  primeval  race,  pursue  their 
quiet  way  to  the  bright  abode  which  fimcy  bath 
created  so  beautiful  and  fair.  But  at  length  sorrow 
comes  to  breathe  its  spell.  How  many  hopes,  and 
loves,  and  pure  affections,  and  pleasant  thoughts, 
are  changed  and  gone !  Inumed  in  icy  coldness, 
they  are  sepulchered  in  memory's  cave;  and  yet, 
))erhaps,some  simple  word  of  other  times  is  breath- 
ed, its  spell  evokes  departed  joys  and  buried  loves. 
Dim  shadows  of  the  past  arise — they  fleeting  come. 
But  fancy  too  is  changed ;  it  no  longer  forms  the 
gay  creations  of  its  youth,  but  Alls  its  gloomy 
fields  with  pictures  at  which  the  heart  doth  shrink. 
The  very  thoughts  for  which  we  sighed,  are  now 
without  a  home,  and  seek  to  pass  away. 

ALPHA. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
The  following  lines  were  found,  written  in  a  "deli- 
cate bird-quill  hand,"  on  a  blank  leaf  on  the  Petrarch  of 
one,  among  the  prettiest  of  my  fair  cousins.  The  au- 
thoress perhaps  caught  a  certain  quaintness  of  expres- 
sion from  the  strained  verses  of  the  Italian  lover ;  but 
the  idea  I  am  inclined  to  believe  ori^nal,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assertion  "This  was  stolen  from  Boccado,"  with 
which  the  lines  arc  capped.  Stevens,  the  Puck  of  com- 
mentators, asks  "What  has  truth  or  nature  to  do  with 
sonnets  7"  and  Byron  echoes  the  question.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  this,  though  the  opinion  of  the  first 
sprung  from  hatred  towards  Malone,  and  that  of  the 
latter  from  chagrin  at  his  own  want  of  success.  If  the 
proper  characteristic  of  the  sonnet  be  an  artificial  quaint- 
ness, my  cousin  has  succeeded  admirably, — which  I  pre- 
sume Mr.  White  will  have  too  much  gallantry  to  deny. 

THIC  CRBATION  OF  THB  AHTEXOPB. 

The  tone  of  coming  Ariel's  voice  was  sweet 
To  wise  Prospero ;  he  had  flown  the  girth 
Of  this  green  sphere,  and  gifts  from  wave  and  earth 
Were  bound  with  flowers  upon  his  pinions  fleet. 
As  singing  came  he  to  his  master's  feet. 
Four  aspen  leaves  plucked  in  the  shivering  north — 
The  Palmiste  bough  and  fruit — of  eastern  birth — 
And  leaf  of  Abel^— a  thorny  sheet — 
Were  there:  And  in  a  cask  of  quaint  device 
Was  pent  the  flash  thrown  from  the  gaudy  plume 
Of  Sopor's  empress-bird,  of  thousand  dyes — 
Then  by  this  flash  begot— from  glamour's  wcmib^ 
Gleamed  into  being  two  most  gorgeous  eyes 
Like  those  twin  stars  that  lit  creation's  gloom. 

And  hoofs  most  delicate  the  wise  man  wrought 
Of  Ariel's  gifl  of  restless  aspen  leaves: 
And  skilfully  as  slim  Tarantol'  weaves 
The  curtain  to  her  silken  couch,  soon  brought 
The  sheet  of  Abelft  to  beauty :  naught 
Torn  from  Elarth's  Edens  by  his  wily  thieves 
So  soothed  their  master  as  this  gem  of  leaves ! 
With  downy  soilness  from  his  magic  cau^t, 
It  lay  a  snowy  skin.    Next  of  the  bough 
And  fruit  pluck'd  from  the  Palmiste's  sinewy  stem, 
A  neck  and  graceful  head  formed  he :  Life's  glow 
Then  tinged  each  vein.  "  »Tis  done— gleam  thou  bri^t 
Pleased  Prospero  said,  "  on  Hemalaya's  brow,    rsen,** 
A  living  jewel  to  his  diadem!**    ^  j  EL  JX 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  MeMenger. 
I^TTERS  FROBE  mSMT  BNOI^ANIK-NO*  8. 

BT   A    TUL6INIAN. 

PiUsfield,  Maa$.,  July  26fA,  1834. 
Omk  means  by  which  Prussian  tyranny  sou^t  to 
break  down  the  spirit  and  health  of  Baron  Trenck,  du- 
ring his  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment  at  Magdeburg, 
was  to  have  him  roused  by  a  sentinel,  every  fifteen 
minutes  of  his  sleeping  hours.  You  can  form  a  lively 
conception  of  the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  if  you  have  ever 
been  compelled  by  exhausted  nature  to  woo  her  "sweet 
restorer"  in  a  stage-coach,  over  a  very  uneven  road : 
but  what  think  you  of  dozing  it  ouUide^  on  the  driver's 
Mat  7  Instead  of  two  this  morning,  the  waiter  called  me 
atone;  when  I  had  not  slept  a  single  wink— ("sleep- 
less myself,  to  give  my  readers  sleep.")  Sickened  by 
the  motion  of  the  close  and  crowded  coach,  I  presently 
mounted  beside  the  driver;  where  drowsiness  soon 
oveicame  me.  So,  tying  one  arm  with  my  handker- 
chief to  the  iron  on  the  stage  roof,  I  took,  for  about  two 
hours,  such  slumber  as  was  permitted  by  the  heavings 
of  our  Tchicle,  on  a  hilly  road :  such  slumber,  as  one 
might  enjoy  while  tossed  in  a  blanket,  or  "  upon  the 
bi^  and  giddy  mast,*'  rocking  his  brains,  "  in  cradle  of 
the  rude  imperious  surge."  On  fully  awaking,  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  I  found  we  were  ascending  a  moun- 
tain (part  of  the  Green  Mountain,)  by  a  gentle  slope  of 
throe  or  four  degrees,  continuing  for  six  miles.  The 
scenery,  (wildly  picturesque  in  itself)  bursting  thus 
suddenly  upon  the  view,  was  particularly  striking. 
Indeed,  no  day  of  my*  tour  has  presented  a  greater 
oomber  of  boldly  beautiful  landscapes.  That  1  never 
try  to  spread  these  beauties  upon  my  page,  you  roust 
ascribe  to  the  fear  that  they  would  but '  evanish'  in  the 
endeavor,  and  by  no  means  to  any  profane  contempt — 
uapardonable,  you  know  according  to  Dr.  Beattie,  for 


of  mine  into  the  reason,  a  *cuit  female  (evidently  far 
wiser  than  her  husband,  who  was  also  in  company,) 
answered,  that  it  was  "  to  accommodate  those  who  live 
at  a  distance.*'  How  it  did  this— or  how,  if  tlie  disUnt 
on  one  side  were  accommodated,  those  on  the  other 
were  not  equally  incommoded— my  sage  instructress 
did  not  expound.  The  village  itself  (at  least  its  ordi- 
nary nucUut^  the  meeting-house)  is  usually  central  to 
the  town,  for  the  equal  convenience  of  all.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  iudlh,  and  the  readier  command  of 
space,  influence  the  location  of  burying  grounds. 

One  of  the  objects  that  have  struck  me  most  pleasing- 
ly, is  tlie  Liberty  Po/e,  in  almost  every  village.  Its  use 
is  to  hoist  a  flag  upon,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  other 
festal  days.  It  figures  exquisitely  in  "  McFingal*' — 
that  best  poem,  of  its  length,  that  America  has  pro- 
duced; so  often  quoted  for  Hudibras,  and  so  inade- 
quately honored,  not  only  in  the  south,  but  here,  in  its 
native  north.  Do  take  down  the  book,  or,  if  you  have 
it  not,  go  straight  and  buy  it ;  turn  to  the  second  or 
third  canto — I  forget  which — and  be  grave  if  you  can, 
while  you  read  how  the  Tory  hero  "fierce  sallied 
forth**  attended  by 

**  His  desperate  elan  of  tory  friends : 

When  sudden  met  his  angry  eye 

A  pole  ascending  thro*  the  sky :— ** 

the  ceremonies  of  its  rearmg  and  consecration ;  the  at^ 
tack,  not  wordy  alone,  of  the  hero  upon  it ;  his  inglo- 
rious discomfiture ;  his  wadling  flight, 

("  With  legs  and  arms  he  worked  bis  course. 
Like  rider  that  outgoes  bis  horse;'*) 

his  fall,  and  decoration  with  tar  and  feathers;  the 
hoisting  of  the  tory  constable  by  a  rope  fastened  to  his 
waistband, 

"  Till,  like  the  earth,  as  stretched  on  tenter, 
He  hung,  self-balanced,  on  his  centre ;" 


*  the  boundless  store 


Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  voury  yields ; 
The  waibUng  woodland,  the  resounding  shore, 
The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  even  ; 
AH  that  the  mountains  sheltering  bosom  shields. 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  Heaven**— 

I  most  devoutly  worship  them  all.  But  humbler  themes 
befit  and  demand  my  pen. 

it  is  a  New  England  custom,  to  bury  all  the  dead  of 
a  township,  or  of  a  certain  subdivision  of  it,  in  a  com- 
mon gnive  yard ;  usually,  not  within  any  village,  and 
apart  from  any  church.    This  yard  is  enclosed  with  a 
wall ;  and  every  grave  is  marked  by  a  stone  (common* 
iy  hewn  marble,)  with  a  neat  and  simple  inscription  of 
Dame  and  years,  supplying  "the  place  of  feme  and 
ele^.**     By  a  sort  of  tacit  consent,  each  family  is 
allowed  to  cluster  its  dead  together  in  a  separate  por- 
tion of  the  ground;  sometimes  in  a  capacious  vault, 
marked  with  the  fieunily  name.    The  curious  may  at 
any  time  find  an  hour's  amusement— aside  from  the 
more  serious  thoughts  proper  to  the  place — in  reading, 
CO  tlte  tombstones,  the  surnames  common  and  peculiar 
to  ^evr  England,  and  the  Christian  names— mostly 
scaripiurai — betokening  the  original  and  enduring  sway 
of  Puritanism.    A  sonthemer  naturally  wonders  why 
the  graTe  yards  are  without  the  villages.  To  an  inquiry 
Vol..  I.— 28 


where,  as  Socrates  (according  to  a  witty  comic  poet  of 
his  day)  got  himself  swung  in  mid  air  to  clear  his  per- 
ceptions, 

"  Our  culprit  thus  in  purer  sky, 

With  like  advantage  raised  his  eye ; 

And  looking  forth  in  prospect  wide. 

His  tory  error§  clearly  tpied.*^ 

I  had  enjoyed  so  many  a  laugh  at  the  whole  scene,  that 
when  a  Liberty  Pole  was  first  shown  me  (at  Hart- 
ford) by  an  interesting  fellow  traveller,  it  required  all 
my  phlegm  to  refrain  from  clapping  my  hands  with 
pleasure. 

.if6atiy,JttfyS7. 
It  was  nearly  eleven — two  hours  later  than  usual — 
when  we  arrived  last  nighL  A  series  of  little  casualties 
delayed  us:  a  thunder  storm,  quite  aar  magnificent  as 
most  that  we  have  in  Virginia,  only  our  thunder  and 
lightning  are  far  superior;  a  tree,  of  eight  or  nine 
inches  diamater,  blown  across  the  road  by  a  «emf-tor- 
nado  that  accompanied  the  cloud ;  and  divers  other  de- 
tentions. The  storm  met  us  near  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain, upon  the  line  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York ; 
obliging  us  to  halt,  and  fend  off  the  rain  as  best  we 
might,  by  buttoning  down  the  curtains.  The  descent 
hitherward,  winds,  for  perhaps  a  mile,  along  the  steep 
mountain  side ;  conunanding  a  fine  view  of  the  pretty  vil- 
lage of  Lebanon,  and  its  prettier  valley.  Near  Lebanon 
is  a  settlement  of  Shakers.  Tluronly  incivility  I  have 
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yet  experienced  from  a  stage  driver,  was  a  few  miles  this 
side  of  Lebanon ;  when,  availing  myself  of  a  brief 
halt  at  a  hotel  to  get  some  refreshment,  I  received  an 
indistinct  notice  that  the  stage  could  not  wait:  and  a 
minute  or  two  after,  some  one  called  to  me,  "  you  arc 
left,  sir!"  On  going  to  the  door,  sure  enough,  tlie 
horses  were  in  a  sweeping  trot,  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
(or,  as  they  say  here,  four  or  five  rods)  nffi  I  soon 
overtook  them ;  and  was  admitted,  the  driver  surlily 
grumbling  at  the  unreasonableness  of  expecting  him  to 
wait  all  day.  He  was  soured  by  being  so  late.  And 
whoever  considers  how  nice  a  point  of  honor — aye,  and 
of  duty,  and  interest — it  is  with  that  fraternity  to  be 
punctual,  will  not  blame  him  very  severely.  They 
have  been  civil  and  obliging  to  me  ;  the  one  by  whom 
1  slept  yesterday  morning,  was  even  kind. 

So  well  established  is  this  good  character  of  New 
England  stage  drivers,  that  ladies  often  travel  by  stage 
for  scores  of  miles,  with  no  other  protector.  And  the 
driver  does  protect  them,  vigilantly.  Every  way,  how- 
ever, the  freedom  with  which  females  trust  themselves 
abroad  there,  and  in  the  south,  is  remarkably  differenu 
I  have  seen  handsome  young  ladies,  of  refined  appear- 
ance, driving  in  a  chaise,  with  no  male  attendant,  to  a 
town  seven  or  eight  miles  from  their  home.  And  such 
things  are  of  every  day  occurrence,  attracting  no  espe- 
cial notice.  This  freedom  arises,  I  believe,  from  seve- 
ral causes.  It  is  unquestionably  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
sober,  honest,  and  peaceful  habits  of  the  people,  and  to 
the  certainty,  that  any  wrong  or  insult  offered  to  a 
female,  would  be  promptly  resented  and  punished ;  ^8 
in  Ireland,  under  the  reign  of  Brien  the  Brave,  a  beau- 
tiful damsel,  richly  attired,  could  walk  alone,  safe  and 
fearless,  from  end  to  end  of  the  kingdom.*  Contiguity 
of  residences  aids  this  effect.  Then,  in  the  country 
Tillages  of  the  north,  there  are  many  more  ladies  than 
gentlemen,  from  the  emigration  of  the  latter  westward, 
and  from  their  resorting  to  the  maritime  cities  and  to 
the  ocean,  for  trade  and  seafaring  emp!o3anent.  Be- 
sides, New  Elnglander$  have  less  time  for  pleasure  than 
we  have;  and  no  Virginian  will  deny  that  "to  tend 
the  fair*'  is  a  pUature,  But  the  freedom  of  female  move- 
ments is  partly  attributable  also  to  the  prevalence, 
among  tlie  New  England  men,  of  a  less  tender  and  ob- 
sequious manner  at  least,  towards  the  fair  sex,  than 
southrons  habitually  shew.  They  do  not  practise  those 
minute,  delicate  attentions — that  semi-adoration — in- 
grained in  the  very  constitutions  of  our  well  bred  men. 
(Not  dandies — I  speak  of  men.)  Indeed  our  claim  to 
superiority  maybe  pushed  still  further.  In  affability  to 
inferiors,  our  northern  brethren  are  decidedly  behind  us. 
In  their  middling  and  lower  classes,  nay  and  in  the  lower 
Her  of  their  upper  classes,  this  short-coming  is  particu- 
larly discernible :  and  extends  even  to  their  deportment 
towards  equals.  Clowns  and  servants — ^I  beg  pardon — 
"  helpa" — seem  not  to  expect,  or  to  relish,  the  courtesy 
which,  in  the  Old  Dominion,  every  true  gentleman  pays 
to  the  poorest  man.  Soon  after  entering  the  country,  I 
found  it  necessary,  if  I  would  have  respect  from  them, 
to  abate  much  of  the  respectful  address,  which  habit 
bad  rendered  essential  to  my  own  comfort.  Can  these 
deficiencies  of  manner — supposing  them  to  exist — and 


*  Sec  T.  Moore^s  Iriah  Melody— 

"  Rich  and  rare  ;nrerc  the  gems  nhc  wore." 


my  belief  of  them  is  confirmed  by  that  of  others— be 
ascribed  to  the  utter  proscription  of  dueUmg — that 
vaunted  nurse  of  courtesy?  I  shoirid  rather  attribute 
them  to  three  other  causes.  First — a  dislike  to  outward 
displays  of  emotion  ;  a  hard-featured  sturdincss  of  soul, 
which,  content  to  feel  kindly  and  deeply,  and  to  act 
kindly  too  in  things  of  solid  import,  forgets  or  disdaiiu 
the  petty  blandishments  of  mannery  as  idle  forms,  ofteit 
the  offspring  of  deceit,  and  unworthy  of  a  mind  bent 
upon  substantial  good.  This  estimable,  but  unamiable 
trait — derived  purely  from  his  sire,  John  Bull — makes 
Jonathan  disliked  on  a  superficial  view.  But  those 
who  consider  him  with  candid  attention,  and  bearing  in 
mind  the  true  saying  of  honest  Kent,  that 

"  They  are  not  eropty'hearted,  whoea  low  •onnd 
Reyerba  no  hollownesa'* — 

perhaps  find  the  unsightly  iron  casket  stored  with  the 
ricliest  jewels.  Second — (a  less  creditable  cause ;  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  imputed  want  of  courtesy  towards 
inferiors) — The  employment  of  whites,  as  servants.  A 
master  cannot  treat  these  as  his  equals :  it  is  utteriy 
incompatible  with  the  relation.  His  demeanor  towards 
them,  he  naturally  extends  to  their  kindred,  and  to 
their  class ;  that  is,  to  all  the  poor  around  him.  Ac- 
cording to  that  genera]  principle  of  divine  wisdom  and 
goodness,  which,  by  a  counterpoise  of  good  and  evil, 
equalizes  every  himian  lot,  the  blighting  corse  of  slave- 
ry seems  to  carry  this  mitigation  along  with  it — a  more 
delicate  and  scrupulous  regard,  in  the  free,  to  even  the 
mimUe  gratification  of  their  fellow-free.  Hence— and 
from  their  greater  leisure  to  cultivate  nuamer — chiefly 
arises,  we  may  suppose,  the  superiority  of  slave-hoMers 
in  the  several  pomts  of  politeness.  Just  so,  according 
to  Montesquieu,  good-manners  characterize  a  inooar- 
chy.  Those  who  can  see  in  this,  a  recompense  either 
for  a  privation  of  the  glorious  right  of  self-gOTernment, 
or  for  the  unmeasured  iUs  entailed  by  domestic  slavery 
upon  a  community,  are  wehome  to  the  consolatioo. 
TMrd — (applicable,  Uke  the  last,  only  to  interooursc 
with  inferiors) — the  system  of  electioneering  practised 
in  the  northern  states.  Usage  and  public  opinion  allow 
no  man  to  declare  himself  a  candidate  for  office.  His 
doing  so,  would  be  political  suicide.  He  must  be  im- 
minated  by  a  caucus — or  convention,  as  "  ears  polite" 
now  require  it  to  be  called.  The  convention  is  got  op 
in  this  wise :  One,  or  two,  or  three,  tolerably  influen- 
tial men,  having  a  friend  whom  they  wish  to  exalt,  call 
a  private  meeting  of  those  over  whom  their  influence 
especially  is,  and  after  insinuating  his  merits  into  the 
minds  assembled,  get  a  resolution  passed,  for  a  general 
caucus,  of  the  whole  party,  in  the  town,  or  election  dis- 
trict. All  who  were  at  the  private  meeting,  bestir  them- 
selves diligently  to  congregate  at  the  caucus,  so<^  per- 
sons, chiefly,  as  they,  or  some  of  them,  can  control  : 
and  in  this  they  are  so  socceasfol,  that  a  nominatioB 
there,  of  the  individual  designated  by  the  first  movers 
of  the  scheme,  is  almost  sure  to  resulL  This  n<Mnin»- 
tion  goes  abroad,  as  made  by  a  meeting  rf  tkepe9pU; 
and  unless  some  more  skilfully  conducted  or  powerfully 
headed  counter  movement  take  place,  our  candi&Ue 
may  count  with  reasonable  certainty  upon  his  electian. 
Such  is  the  machinery  by  whkh  aspirants  get  them- 
selves hoisted  into  office ;  as  explained  to  me  by  one 
familiar  with  it — who  had  actually  profitted  by  it  more 
than  once^—and  who  owned  thatrit  was  rather  a  shabfaf 
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featuie  in  ihe  politics  of  his  coon  try.  All  aspirants, 
tberefbre,  (and  in  our  country,  how  few  are  not  so— 
openly  or  coTertly !)  pay  court,  not  to  the  people  at 
large,  bat  only  to  the  known  leaders  of  the  caucus 
Contemning  the  passive  wires  and  puppets,  they  re- 
gard only  the  hand  that  works  them.  Thus  the  com- 
monality, losing  their  importance  in  elections,  joee  their 
strongest  hold  upon  the  civility  of  their  superiors.  1 
need  not  nin  out  the  process.  'Twere  well,  if  depriva- 
tion of  bows,  and  smiles,  and  kind  words,  were  all  that 
the  million  sufier  by  the  caucus  system.  But,  by  ren- 
dering them  insignificant  in  the  body  politic,  that  system 
threatens  popular  government  itself  with  overthrow. 
I  wish,  I  long,  to  see  my  fellow  Vij^nians  copy  our 
brethren  of  the  north  in  many  things :  but  tki$  f^tem, 
majr  they  shun  as  the  cholera !  May  they  always  ad- 
here to  their  own  frank  and  manly  plan,  of  having  the 
candidate  appear  before  them,  and  face  to  face  declare 
his  sentiments  and  manifest  his  ability  to  defend  the 
great  interests  with  which  he  asks  to  be  entrusted ! 

While  talking  of  numners,  it  would  have  been  sea- 
sonable to  speak  of  the  imperthient  infpdtitiveness,  com- 
monly ascribed  to  the  Yankees.  I  have  seen  no  trace 
of  the  foult :  not  even  so  much  as  our  own  people  some- 
times shew.  While  on  foot,  in  the  country,  I  was  some- 
times asked  tehere  I  was  from  ;  but  it  was  always  where 
the  question  was  suggested  and  justified  by  the  course 
of  conTersation,  or  by  the  tenor  and  number  of  my  own 
inquiries ;  or,  to  furnish  a  starting  place  for  our  collo- 
quy—a platform  whence  to  toes  the  ball  of  discourse : 
never,  in  a  manner  the  least  abrupt  or  offensive.  Among 
the  better  classes,  such  as  are  casually  met  in  stage- 
coaches and  hotels,  there  was  all  the  delicate  forbear- 
ance in  this  respect,  which  marks  true  politeness  every 
where. 

Again— Our  brother  Jonathan  is  reputed,  witli  us,  a 
gnat  sharper.     Yankee  tricks,  and  Yankee  knaveryf  are 
ideas  inseparable  from  the  word    Yankee.    Now  my 
own  experience  does  not  enable  me  to  add  a  single  one 
to  the  catalogue  of  anecdotes,  by  which  that  character- 
istic is  supposed  to  be  proven.    Not  a  single  cheat — 
HOC  a  single  trick — was  practised  upon  me  during  my 
•ojoom  in  Yankee  land:   unless,  indeed,  it  was  so 
Adroitly  done,  as  to  have  been  hitherto  imperceptible  to 
nse.    The  feet  is,  our  ideas  on  this  point  are  derived 
shnoit  entirely  from  those  delectable  samples  of  hon- 
esty, ydeped  "  Yankee  pedlers,"  who  fbr  many  years 
have  so  swarmed  over  the  south:  a  race,  by  whom 
their  eountrytnen  at  home  protest,  with  hands  uplift, 
against  being  judged ;  and  by  whom,  in  very  truth,  it 
is  DO  more  fair  to  judge  them,  than  it  would  be  to  judge 
of  us  by  the  vilest  scum  of  our  society,  who  may  have 
fled  to  Carolina  or  the  Western  forests,  from  the  just 
ponishment  of  their  crimes,  or  from  the  detestation  that 
dogged  their  vices. 

It  hardly  needs  be  said — common  fame  loudly  enough 
proclaims — ^that  religion  flourishes  in  New  England,  as 
much  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Yet  it  does  not  ob- 
trude itself  upon  the  traveller's  notice.  It  is  a  quiet, 
Sabbath-keeping,  morals-preserving,  good-doing,  and 
heaven-serving  religion,  free  from  several  extravagan- 
cies, that  have  elsewhere  crept  into  Christianity.  Meet- 
ings for  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  days  together,  and  sus- 
pending, nieanwhile,  all  attention  to  important  secular 
duties,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of:  even  a  meeting  at 


all,  on  a  working  day,  did  not  meet  my  view  during  the 
(nearly)  four  weeks  of  my  stay ;  except  funerals. 
The  people  seem  to  think  both  parts  of  the  third  com- 
mandment alike  binding:  **  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,''* 
as  well  as  **  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy" 
Dancing  is  by  no  means  proscribed,  or  unusual.  It  is 
taught  at  many  or  most  of  the  high  female  boarding 
schools.  Even  in  Connecticut,  "  junkettings"  are  not 
unfrequent,  lively  enough  to  have  pleased  our  venera- 
ble Pendleton,  yet  "  soberly*'  enough  conducted,  to 
have  suited  Lady  Grace.  At  New  Haven,  within  bow- 
shot of  Yale  College,  a  dcmce  was  kept  up  for  two  suc- 
cessive nights  till  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock,  in  an  apart- 
ment just  across  the  street  from  my  lodging.  True,  I 
have  seen  no  match  for  my  father's  friend  and  mine. 
Dr.  K****,  who,  since  the  birth  of  his  seventh  grand- 
child, has  so  often  realized  that  pleasing  trait  in  the 
picture  of  French  rural  life — 

"  And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burthen  of  three  score ;" 

but  I  saw  as  great  a  wonder,  in  a  church  last  Sunday. 
The  music  struck  me  as  particularly  fine ;  I  doubted 
not  that  it  was  an  organ;  till,  looking  up  to  the  galle- 
ry, there  sat  a  gentleman  scraping  away  with  might 
and  main  upon  a  violin,  and  another  upon  a  boss  viol : 
accompanied  by  a  flute,  and  an  admirably  tuned  choir. 
"  Our  armies  swore  terribly  in  Flanders :"  but  it  was 
nothing  to  the  deep,  anathematizing  abomination  with 
which  some  "uncoguid"  folks  of  my  acquaintance  (not 
of  yours)  would  have  beheld  this  uncommon  mode  of 
"  hymning  the  great  Creator."  Even  me,  it  affected 
very  singularly :  I  thought  of  tlie  war-lock-dance  in 
Kirk  Alloway;  of  Auld  Nick  in  shape  of  "towsie 
tyke,  black,  grim  and  large,*'  whose  province  it  was  to 
"  gie  them  music ;"  how 

"  He  screwed  the  pipes  andgart  them  akirl, 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a*  did  dirl  ;'* 

While  *'  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathpeys  and  reels, 

Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels  :*> 

"  Wi*  roair  o*  horrible  and  awfu* 
Which  e*en  toname  wad  be  unlawfu*:** 

and  I  did  not  know  what  catastrophe  might  ensue, 
from  the  profanation.  Happily,  however,  none  occur- 
red. 

In  the  formalities  of  piety,  the  descendants  of  the 
Pilgrims  are  radically  changed  from  the  puritanical 
strictness  of  their  forefathers.  The  quaint  names,  in- 
deed, are  retained  ;  but  the  straight-lacedness  they  im- 
ply is  gone :  you  find  Leah,  or  ^aomi,  upon  near  ap- 
proacli,  to  be  as  arch  a  lass,  and  Jeremiah,  or  Timothy,  as 
merry  a  grig,  as  any  Sally,  or  Betty,  Tom,  or  Bob, 
south  of  the  Potomac 

No  one  in  Massachusetts  is  any  longer  compelled  by 
law  to  pay  for  the  support  of  religion,  its  temples,  or 
its  ministers.  The  law,  requiring  the  citizen  to  do  so, 
only  letting  him  dioose  the  sect  or  the  minister  to  whom 
his  contribution  should  enure,  was  repealed  last  year. 
Each  religious  society — answering  to  congregation  with 
us— has  a  sort  of  corporate  faculty,  involving  the  power 
to  tax  its  members  for  church  expenses,  and  to  coerce 
payment  by  distress  if  it  be  withheld.  Even  tliis  is  a 
stride  towards  hierarchy  from  which  oitr  lawgivers  have 
shrunk  ever  since  1 786 ;  and  wliich  our  people  will  pro- 
bably never  permit. 

I  must  say  more  to  y<»».  pf  the  goodly  land  I  have 
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just  left  My  haying  quitted  it,  need  subtract  nothing 
from  the  credit  attached  to  my  observations :  for  I  shall 
touch  no  topic,  which  is  not  as  fresh  in  my  mind,  and 
as  susceptible  of  truthful  representation,  as  if  the  local 
scene  itself  stretched  around  me.    Adieu 


From  the  Western  Monthly  Magazine. 
American  Uteratiure*— Its  Impediments* 

We  live  in  a  country  pre-eminently  rich  in  mental 
and  physical  resources.  We  hate  whatever  internally 
or  externally  is  requisite  to  promote  national  greatness 
and  prosperity.  We  live  in  the  full  possession  and  en- 
joyment of  a  government  founded  on  the  experience  of 
the  past,  and  reared  by  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  an 
unrivalled  ancestry.  The  mind  here  blooms  and  grows 
under  the  protecting  wings  of  the  Genius  of  Freedom — 
its  native  boldness  and  vigor  unrestrained.  Here  it 
may  be  aroused  to  all  that  is  noble  in  enterprise,  or  ex- 
cellent in  virtue.  Here  the  aliments  of  its  growth  are 
as  rich  and  as  inspiriting,  as  they  are  abundant.  Tt  en- 
joys the  choice  fruit  of  the  loftiest  minds  of  departed 
ages ;  and  may  feast  on  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
every  modern  age.  It  enjoys  the  bland  influence  of  the 
christian  spirit ;  and  may  attain  a  superior  standard  in 
moral  greatness  and  power.  But  these  are  not  the  only 
advantages  which  tend  to  the  development  of  American 
mind.  In  whatever  direction  we  gaze,  nature's  beau- 
ties, as  profuse  and  lovely  as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  meet 
the  vision.  We  behold  landscape  after  landscape,  en- 
chanting beyond  measure ;  the  graceful  undulations  of 
luxuriant  prairies ;  tall  forests,  clothed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent robes  of  summer,  or  cheerless  with  the  storms  of 
winter ;  noble  and  beautiful  rivers,  over  whose  placid 
waters  genius  and  enterprise  have  scattered  the  won- 
ders and  researches  of  science;  towering  mountains, 
fairy  groves,  and  silver-sparkling  lakes.  Add  to  these, 
the  wild  traditions  of  a  people  unknown  to  former 
minds:  traditions,  over  which  curiosity  loves  to  linger, 
and  philosophy  to  speculate;  traditions,  which,  im- 
bodying  the  terrific,  the  romantic,  and  the  ennobling  of 
the  savage  state,  throw  over  the  page  of  fiction  a  charm 
and  an  interest,  enchanting  and  enchaining. 

From  this  view,  we  might  indulge  the  prophetic 
thought,  that  our  national  mind  would  attain  to  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  pre-eminence.  Now,  the 
mind  is  the  prime  source  of  literature,  creating  it,  and 
giving  to  it  an  enduring  form.  If  all  its  powers  are 
fully  developed  in  theu:  varied  beauty  and  might,  that 
literature  to  which  it  gives  character,  will  be  of  an  ex- 
alted nature.  Should  then  our  national  mind  be  made 
to  appreciate  its  advantages,  it  naturally  follows,  that 
our  literature  will  be  all  that  is  grand  and  sublime — 
will  soar  to  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  Olympian  mounL 
But  whatever  will  have  a  tendency  to  pervert  these  ad- 
vantages, to  draw  the  mind  into  pursuits  below  its  real 
nature,  will  impede  its  growth.  We  behold  around  us 
such  impediments.  It  shall  be  our  object  to  exhibit  a 
few  of  them,  feeling  convinced  that  if  the  obstacles 
which  retard  the  transit  of  our  literature  in  its  ascent  to 
greatness,  be  once  known  and  sumtounted,  its  destiny 
will  be  bright  and  glorious. 

Individual  character  is  the  combined  result  of  early 
impressions.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  national 
character.    Whatever  most  influences  the  young  mind, 


gives  tone  to  its  future  action.     Those  circumstances, 
which  most  excite  and  agitate  the  mind  of  a  nation, 
likewise  mould  and  shape  its  future  action.    What  has 
most  deeply  interested  the  American  muid  ?     If  we 
trace  back  the  chain  of  our  history  to  the  fearless  da3r8 
of  our  infancy,  we  shall  find  that  its  absorbing  interests 
have  been  of  a  political  nature.  True,  there  were  some 
m  nds  among  that  matchless  band  of  our  New  England 
ancestry,  who,  with  the  great  volume  of  nature  open  be- 
fore them,  wrote  with  a  spirit  of  inspiration,  and  soared 
to  the  high  heavens  of  literature.  They  were  few  in  num- 
ber.   We  need  not  ask  what  now  moves  and  engrosses 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  American  mind.    We 
need  not  now  ask  what  form  of  character  it  is  fast  as- 
suming :  for  it  is  truly  becoming  a  political  mind.  Now, 
what  will  be  the  eflTect  of  such  a  cast  of  intellect  in  im- 
peding the  march  of  our  literature,  is  obvious  to  any  one 
of  common  discernment.  The  witnd  that  would  create  an 
exalted  literature,  should  drink  at  all  the  fountains  of 
knowledge ;  should  be  clothed  in  forms  of  grace  and 
loveliness ;  should  have  all  its  powers  and  faculties  de- 
veloped ;  its  delicate  and  masculine,  its  placid,  its  stormy 
and  reli£ious :  it  should  be  like  Phidias'  Minerva,  per- 
fect in  all  its  proportions.  Political  pursuits  do  not  pro- 
duce this  mind.     If  we  examine  them,  we  shall  find 
their  elements  to  be  the  united  eflfects  of  bad  ambition 
and  immature  intellect.    It  is  true,  they  encourage  ac- 
tivity of  mind ;  but  it  is  not  that  kind  of  activity  which 
develops  its  beauties  and  majesty.    That  mental  action 
which  they  promote,  has  its  origin  in  lawless  passions, 
in  inordinate  and  ungenerous  emulation.    The  political 
aspirant  of  the  day  is  attracted  by  the  false  glory  which 
beams  around  our  political  temple,  and  thinks  no  means 
too  low,  too  debased,  to  gain  entrance  there.  It  is  true, 
politics  may  bring  into  the  field  of  competition,  timid 
and  shrinking  intellect ;  but  they  do  not  impart  to  it  a 
maseuline  boldness  and  nobleness.    They  train  it  to 
deeds  of  cunning  and  hypocrisy.    We  have  reference 
now  to  the  general  politics  of  the  age.     Party  strifes, 
the  natural  result  of  excess  in  politics,  keep  the  mind  in 
an  unhealthy  state :  at  one  time  raising  it  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  excitement ;  at  another,  causing  the  most 
extreme  depression.    That  cahn  serenity,  which  mode- 
rates and  chastens  its  powers,  passions  and  emotions,  im 
a  stranger  in  a  political  contest.    That  mind,  inured  to 
party  feelings  and  party  interests,  can  never  attain  its 
full  vigor  and  manhood — such  is  the  nature  of  excess  in 
political  pursuits.    We  would  ask,  do  they  cause  a  full 
development  of  the  ment9l  powers?    Do  they  awaken 
the  fancy?    Do  they  clothe  human  thoughts  in  radiant 
and  brilliant  robes  ?  Do  they  promote  mental  research? 
Do  they  create  pure  and  soaring  eloquence  ?  or  tune  the 
lyre  of  poesy  to  notes  celestial?    Let  the  genius  of 
American  Literature,  as  she  wings  her  slow  flight  up- 
wards, give  the  answer. 

This  political  spirit,  contagious  and  diffusive  in  its 
nature,  has  spread  itself  throughout  the  entire  frame  of 
our  government  All  classes  of  society,  from  the  prood- 
est  to  the  humblest  spheres  of  life,  have  imbibed  it,  feel 
it,  and  act  under  its  influence.  It  eompoees  the  chief 
interests,  and  engages  the  active  feelings,  of  almMl 
every  community.  Who  can  be  insensible  to  the  fed, 
that  our  universal  mind  has  already  assumed  a  politic^] 
character?  The  aspect  of  the  times  prove  it  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  The  consequences  to  our  lite- 
Digitized  L 
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rature  are  obvious.  The  majority  of  our  gifted,  shining 
miadM^  prefer  the  honors  of  state  to  classic  fame — rush 
headlong  into  fierce  unnatural  intellectual  conflicts,  ra- 
ther than  enjoy  the  calm,  soul-ennobling,  and  sublime 
strifes  of  literary  pursuit.  The  goddess  of  learning  is 
UQOourted  in  her  temple.  Pure  mental  illumination 
shines  only  on  a  few  isolated  spoto.  Public  taste,  which 
may  be  styled  the  protectress  of  literature  in  every  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  refined  and  elevated,  is  corrupted 
and  debased.  In  short,  our  literary  mind,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  our  free  institutions,  might,  like  the 
eagle,  soar  with  might  and  majesty,  is  chained  down 
and  impeded  in  its  action. 

It  cannot  be  expected,  that  such  a  state  of  society 
would  patronize  noble,  intellectual  effort.  Genuine  lite- 
rary merit,  is  unnoticed  amid  the  whirl  of  party.  The 
beauteous  and  serene  beams  of  the  star  of  science,  are 
lost  in  the  dazzling  brightness  of  the  political  sun.  How 
feeble  the  inducement  held  out  in  our  land  to  the  poet, 
the  historian,  or  philosopher!  The  reading  portion  of 
our  population  is  but  a  trifle,  compared  with  the  whole. 
We  have  a  few  mature  minds,  who,  soaring  above  the 
common  level,  have  taken  their  seats  in  the  halls  of  lite- 
rary eminence.  Are  tliey  appreciated  ?  Their  names 
arc  unknown  to  a  majority  of  the  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety? Who  read  the  classic  and  eloquent  orations  of 
Webster  and  Everett,  full  of  deep  principles  and  splen- 
did thoughts  7  Who,  the  placid,  flowing  and  pathetic 
verse  of  Bryant,  whose  thoughts,  so  melancholy,  yet  so 
beautiful,  steal  over  the  soul  like  evening  music  on  the 
still  water  7  Who  are  delighted  with  the  brilliant  im- 
agery, and  chaste  conceptions  of  Cooper  and  Irving? 
Their  productions,  the  results  of  long,  close,  and  pa- 
tient thought,  serve  for  parlor-ornaments,  and  parlor- 
reading.  They  are  not  studied ;  and  who,  without  stu- 
dying, can  master  the  real,  pure  meaning  of  a  fine 
thought?  A  work  on  modem  philosophy  is  rarely  seen, 
even  anM>ng  the  learned  circles  of  society :  it  nsver 
reaches  the  great  mass.  How  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  the  general  mind  is  agitated  and  convulsed  by 
political  strifes !  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  heart,  and  sunshine  in  the  intel- 
ledy  h  debased  and  destroyed  ? 

We  may  be  told,  that  learning  has  flourished  in  other 
eonntries,  under  similar  inaiispicious  influences;  that 
Uie  mightiest  geniuses  the  world  has  ever  seen,  wrote 
their  mperior  works  under  the  frowns  of  patronage. 
They  were  exceptions  to  all  rule.  There  are  few  minds 
cast  in  the  same  moulds  as  those  of  Cervantes,  Petrarch, 
Dante,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.    If  we  mark  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  we  will  find,  that  there  are  now  and 
tlieii,  in  almost  every  nation,  some  unconquerable  minds 
tbat  would,  in  spite  of  circumstance,  illumine  the  world. 
But  the  principle  is  a  natural  one.    Mankind  are  fond 
o€  Che  (June  of  the  moment ;  self-love  is  the  predomi- 
Dt  feature  of  human  character.  Men,  in  general,  live 
:  for  posthumous  glory.    The  present  is  more  selfish 
t  past  ages.  There  is  something  exhilarating,  spirit- 
scirring  in  the  smiles  and  praises  of  our  own  country- 
men.   Qenius,  or  holy  ambiHonf  then,  cannot  be  aroused 
%ft>  vigorous  action,  unpatronized.    Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  we  would  have  the  mind  think  for  gold. 
'^iV^e  would  have  it  write, — and  it  would  write,  and  that, 
t^t9t>,  with  an  imnuMtal  pen,  in  lofty  and  impassioned 
scrcuns, — ^under  the  favor  and  good-feeling  of  society. 


But  how  can  the  literary  mind  bo  thus  stimulated,  when 
the  general  feeling  of  society  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  its  interests?  As  well  might  we  ascribe  the  splendid 
and  magnificent  architecture  of  the  pantheon,  to  the  skill 
and  workmanship  of  the  unlettered  barbarian.  We 
would  not  be  misunderstood.  We  would  not  have  our 
palitical  interesU  forgotten.  We  would  have  them  en- 
gage a  share,  but  not  the  universal  mind  of  the  nation. 
We  would  have  communities  feci  the  same  degree  of 
interest  in  literary  as  in  political  greatness.  We  would 
have  them  combined ;  for  their  united  results  will  in- 
crease our  power,  and  throw  around  the  arch  of  our 
glory,  a  radiance,  lovely  and  sublime. 

What  periods  in  the  history  of  mankind,  are  most 
distinguished  for  mental  superiority  ?  When  did  Gre- 
cian literature  assume  its  brightest  charms?  Who  has 
studied  the  character  of  the  Pereclean  age,  and  not  ex- 
perienced feelings  o(  inexpressible  delight,  as  he  then 
beheld  the  mind  in  its  noblest  form  ?  Then,  the  true 
value  of  mind  was  appreciated,  and  its  eflTorts  liberally 
patronized.  Munificent  gifts  were  the  reward  of  men- 
tal exertion.  Then,  all  grades  of  society,  on  the  return 
of  their  Olympia,  assembled  with  joyful  hearts,  to  cele- 
brate the  festivities  of  mind.  Then,  art  shone  in  origi- 
nal splendor;  and  science,  in  utility  and  nobleness,  was 
unrivalled.  Then,  the  muses  were  courted  in  their 
heavenly  abodes,  and  Grecian  poetry  breathed  a  spirit 
of  inunortality.  The  tragedies  of  Euripidtt  and  So- 
pfwcUs  still  Illume  the  path  of  the  modem  dramatist. 
Then,  the  poor  of  Athens  listened  to  the  instructions  of 
the  divine  Socrates.  Then,  the  sacred  groves  and  shades 
resounded  to  the  eloquence  of  Plato,  as  the  'soul  of  phi- 
losophy' flowed  from  his  lips.  Then,  Athens  became 
the  magnificent  sun  of  all  antiquity.  It  was  no  politi- 
cal age.  All  literary  eras  of  the  modern  world,  are 
analagous  to  the  Pereclean  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
most  resplendent  galaxys  of  modem  mind  have  shone 
in  times  of  the  greatest  literary  feeling  and  patronage. 

But  this  political  influence  of  national  feelings  and  in- 
terests will  not  be  confined  to  the  people.  It  will,  in- 
deed it  has,  entered  within  the  walls  of  our  academies 
and  universities.  Now,  it  is  founded  in  reason  and  ex- 
perience, that  in  the  moming  bloom  of  a  literature, 
there  is  most  need  of  active  mental  vigor.  It  requires 
im tiring  and  unrelenting  strength,  to  raise  the  stately 
pyramid.  AIladin*s  magic  lamp  of  Arabian  story,  is 
not  an  inheritance  of  this  age.  Such  strength  is  in 
youthful  mental  cultivation.  This  invigorating  influ- 
ence must  then  come  from  our  seats  of  learning.  They 
are  to  our  literature,  what  the  consecrated  groves  and 
shades  of  Athens  were  to  the  Grecian — the  resort  of  its 
protecting  spirits.  Here,  the  mind  should  be  trained  to 
action,  should  cotnmence  its  acquisitions  in  knowledge. 
Here,  it  should  be  taught  to  think,  and  to  feel,  with 
depth  and  subh'mity.  Here,  a  fondness  for  whatever  is 
great  or  commanding  in  human  tlioughts,  should  be  cre- 
ated. Here,  the  characteristic  features  of  such  minds  as 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Newton  and  Franklin,  should 
be  studied ;  for  like  bright  stars  they  will  shed  a  cheer- 
ing light  on  the  obscure  wanderings  of  the  youthful  in- 
tellect. When  such  is  the  case,  and  it  never  can  fail  to 
be,  if  our  universities  preserve  their  characters,  the  suc- 
cess of  American  literature  will  rest  on  a  steadfast  foun- 
I  dation.  But  such  cannot  be,  when  their  interests  and 
I  those  of  the  people  run  in  counter  channels.    In  a  re- 
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public,  where  public  opinion  works  such  magic  spells, 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  minority  to  yield  to  its  sway. 
Upon  a  principle  of  human  nature,  the  weak  cling  to 
the  strong.   Can,  then,  our  colleges  maintain  their  high, 
original  standing?  They  must  conform,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mass  of  society.  Besides,  the  youth 
who  resort  to  them,  come  from  the  people,  and  must 
necessarily  bear  with  them  the  malady  of  the  people. 
Who  will  deny,  that  this  political  spirit  is  now,  in  many 
instances,  the  great  stimulus  of  the  American  student? 
He  seldom  turns  his  aspiring  gaze  toward  the  celestial 
mount  of  tlie  muses.    He  looks  abroad  upon  society, 
and  marks  its  character.    His  grasping  mind  longs  for 
fame.     He  beholds  but  one  road  to  eminence— the  po- 
litical.   He  beholds  the  splendid  career  of  the  mighty 
intellects  of  the  land ;  marks  a  growing  and  powerful 
people  doing  them  reverence ;  hears  their  name  trum- 
peted by  a  thousand  tongues ;  and  like  the  Grecian  he- 
ro, whose  slumbers  were  troubled  by  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades,  he  bums  for  action.    Nor  is  this  all.    In  the 
political  world,  he  sees  mind  battling  with  mind ;  all 
life,  all  activity,  the  congenial  elements  of  panting,  fiery 
ambition.    In  the  literary  world,  he  sees  the  mind  pur- 
suing a  silent,  unobserved,  noiseless  march ;   and  not 
dreaming  of  th^  unfading  brightness  of  its  matured 
glories,  he  disdains  its  pursuits  as  unworthy  of  his  at- 
tention.   The  result  is  natural.    The  grand,  animating, 
and  powerful  thoughts  of  the  splendid  intellects  of  the 
past  and  the.  present,  which,  when  sought,  come  all  elo- 
quent from  the  living  page,  never  breathe  their  inspi- 
riting energies  into  his  mind.  His  course  being  finished, 
he  rushes,  full  of  sanguine  hope,  on  the  theatre  of  ac- 
tion, unskilled  and  unprepared.    His  success  hangs  on 
a  point.   An  inordinate  ambition  urges  him  onward ;  he 
faces  the  storms  and  tempests,  and  opposes  the  thou- 
sand counter  currents  which  run  in,  and  keep  in  ^r- 
petual  commotion  the  mountain  wave  of  the  political 
sea.    His  career  is  about  closing,  and,  as  he  ^agines, 
the  diadem  of  ^ory  about  settling  on  his  forehead ;  by 
some  unforeseen  stroke  of  bad  fortune,  he  is  hurljed 
from  his  high  elevation,  sinks,  and  falls,  and  is  heard  of 
no  more.  In  this  way,  many  minds  meet  an  unhonored 
and  untimely  end — minds,  that  might  have  proved 
great  and  useful  to  society — minds,  which  might  have 
illuminated  the  arts  and  sciences  with  improved  splen- 
dor— ^minds,  which  might  have  been  'founts  of  beauty' 
to  our  literature. 

What  preserves,  in  its  original  strength  and  gran- 
deur, the  rich  and  msissy  arch  of  German  literature? 
The  incomparable  exertions  of  the  German  student. 
The  German  Student!  whose  mind  knows  no  other 
commune  than  the  thoughts  of  the  mighty  dead.  The 
German  student !  who  knows  the  power  and  majesty 
of  truth,  and  thinks  no  care,  nor  labor,  too  great  to 
possess  it ;  and  whose  intellectual  eye  takes  in  all  that 
is  lovely  and  sublime  in  creation.  The  universities  of 
Germany  are  unequalled  in  the  world.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  its  literature  is  unequalled  7  But  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  good  feeling  of  society.  Let  then  the 
current  of  public  feeling  be  changed  in  our  beloved 
land ;  let  the  American  mind  feel  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  youthful  mental  cultivation;  let  the  youth- 
ful intellect  be  taught  to  ascribe  as  much  value,  as 
much  greatness,  and  as  much  immortality,  to  literary 
as  to  political  interests.    Let  this  be  done,  and  our  uni- 


versities will  surpass  even  those  of  Germany ;  will-fur- 
nish to  their  country,  instead  of  Scbillers  and  Goethes, 
their  prototypes,  Shakspeares  and  Miltons. 

But  apart  from  these  impediments  to  American  lite- 
rature, there  is  another.    It  glares  in  the  fiice  of  every 
one.    It  lies  in  the  periodical  press.    The  benefits  and 
glories  of  the  press  are  familiar  to  every  mind.    Dis- 
seminating knowledge  with  unexampled  rapidity,  its 
infiuence  is  spread  over  and  reaches  the  extreme  bor- 
ders of  society.    Being  a  universal  mental  aliment,  it 
moulds,'and  fashions,  and  directs  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  the  man.    Thousands  on  thousefhds  of  minds 
are  developed  by  its  effects,  never  enjoying  any  other. 
To  the  growing,  varied  classes  of  our  society,  it  is  the 
only  light  of  information.     How  important  that  its 
action  be  pure,  healthy,  and  vigorous !  How  important 
that  it  be  the  vehicle  of  virtuous  and  elevated  thought! 
How  important  that  it  send  forth  on  its  hundred  rapid 
wings  and  eloquence,  which,  like  the  written  eloquence 
of  the  lamented  Grimke,  more  enduring  than  marble  or 
brass,  should  beautify  the  afifections,  and  arouse  to  glo- 
rious action  the  intellect  of  this  and  coming  ages !  Thus 
mighty  in  its  mfluence,  and  thus  important  in  its  cha- 
racter, it  cannot  maintain  too  high,  too  noble  a  stand- 
ard.   It  should  imbody  whatever  is  great  and  excellent 
in  human  thought.    It  should  teach  the  people  how  to 
apply  the  principles  of  science  to  the  arts ;  and,  there- 
fore, should  ever  preserve,  with  vestal  care,  the  temple 
of  learning.    In  shott,  it  should  be  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic taste — an  ordeal  of  criticism — ^severe,  but  higfamind- 
ed.    Such  being  its  characteristics,  the  periodical  press 
will  be  the  strongest  pillar  that  shall  support  the  tower- 
ing fabric  of  our  literature.    It  cannot  fail  to  be,  be- 
cause through  its  instrumentality,  public   feeling  is 
formed  and  swayed ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  the  right 
direction  of  this  feeling  will  ever  insure  permanent, 
liberal,  literary  patronage.    But  what  is  the  general 
character  of  this  branch  of  the  press?    Is  it  a  fountain 
from  which  flows  the  pure  streams  of  knowledge?    Is 
it  a  messenger  of  eloquent  and  exalted  thoughu?    Is 
it  a  friend  to  literature,  or  the  efiforts  of  original  and 
powerful  mind?    Facts  speak  to  the  contrary.    The 
majority  of  our  periodicals,  bear  upon  their  very  fiiee, 
a  political  stamp.    They  contain  in  th^ir  broad  fokls, 
no  more  than  the  creations  of  rankling  and  disappointed 
passion,  of  unripened  and  undeveloped  intellect.    Do 
such  minds  as  Johnson  and  Addison,  spread  beauty  and 
interest  through  their  columns?     How  paltry,  how 
much  to  be  lamented  the  spirit  of  their  critidsniB! — 
They  breathe  the  essence  of  fanaticism.    True,  we 
have  a  few  quarterlys  and  monthlys,  that  rise  aboTe 
the  ordinary  grade,  and  will  compare,  in  all  the  excel- 
lencies of  thought,  with  any  productions  of  the  kind, 
in  any  country  or  clime.    The  North  American  Re- 
view, is  a  four  and  splendid  specimen  of  what  should 
characterize  that  department  of  our  literature.    Who 
ever  closed  its  pages,  beaming  with  a  sun-like  brilliaii* 
cy,  without  having,  in  some  degree,  his  knowledge  en- 
riched, his  taste  refined,  his  thoughts  enlarged,  and  his 
intellect  expanded  ?  But  shining  only  on  the  high  peaks 
of  society,  its  glorious  beams  never  find  their  way  to 
the  mass :  its  influence,  amid  the  universal  debasement 
of  the  press,  is  unseen,  unfeH.    We  have^  likewise,  a 
few  literary  papers ;  but  in  the  delicate  idea  and  beao- 
tiful  expression  of  one  of  the  contributors  of  the  Aflsgac- 
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tioe,  they  are  the  mere  ''8pre3r8  of  the  intellectual 
ware.'*  We  repeat  it,  the  periodical  press  is,  in  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  word,  political.  Now,  it  is  plain 
to  every  obsenring  mind,  that  being  the  most  influential, 
it  ^oakl  be  the  purest  and  noblest  portion  of  our  lite- 
rature. How  far  it  falls  short  of  such  a  standard,  our 
national  mind  has  fatally  experienced.  Our  country's 
glory  and  pride,  our  own  genius,  our  own  talent,  call 
loudly  and  decidedly  for  a  reformation. 

We  have  now  set  forth  a  faint  Tiew  of  some  of  the 
impediments  to  the  growth  of  American  literature.  We 
hare  seen,  that  political  pursuits  do  not  tend  to  the  full 
derdopment  and  vigor  of  the  mind,  and  that  without 
■och  a  cast  of  mind,  there  cannot  be  eloquent  and  sub- 
lime mental  action.  We  have  seen,  that  our  nation's 
mind  is  absorbed  in  political  interests ;  in  short,  that 
the  a^  is  too  poUticaL  We  would  ask,  if  there  is  no 
necessity  of  a  change?  He  who  feels  the  heavenly 
glow  of  patriotic  devotion,  and  hopes  to  see  his  country 
the  brightest  star  in  the  firmament  of  modem  glory, 
will  return  an  affirmative  response. 

Our  literature  has  not,  as  yet,  assumed  any  perma- 
nent form.    Its  features  are  just  beginning  to  develope. 
What  character  it  will  take,  we  cannot  judge  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.    Now,  it  is  a  ianuliar  principle, 
that  in  the  formation  of  the  mind,  there  is  need  of  the 
most  unceasing  care  and  attention,  to  shape  and  direct 
its  budding  energies  to  virtue  and  excellence.    Let  the 
American  mind  have  this  attention,  and  we  have  a  lite- 
ntore  purer,  nobler,  and  richer,  than  has  ever  illumined 
mankind.    Do  we  desire  a  gk>rious  immortality  ?    And 
is  not  literary  immortality — the  mind  set  forth  in  visi- 
ble, enchanting,  and  enduring  forma — &r  more  desira- 
ble, than  political?    How  has  the  greatness  and  gran- 
deor  of  aJI  antiquity,  been  perpetuated  ?    Who  will 
eompare  the  Pereclean  age  of  Greece — an  age,  as  we 
hive  seen,  when  literature  shone  purely,  brightly — 
with  those  that  followed,  when  political  feuds  rent  every 
•tate?    Who  will  compare  the  fiune  of  Homer,  the 
mirror-mind  of  the  ancient  world,  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished politician  of  antiquity?  of  Milton,  with  that 
of  Cromwell?  of  Shakspeare,  with  that  of  the  pro- 
foandest  statesman  of  the  Elizabethan  age.    Political 
glory,  is  as  the  short-lived  plant — literary,  as  the  ma- 
jestic oak.    Political  glory,  is  as  the  flashing  meteor — 
literary,  as  the  splendor  of  the  noon-day  sun. 

B.  J.  o. 


From  Mri.  Jaroieson*s  Vtoits  and  Sketches. 

THB  TSmiAS  MOTHIBR.* 

There  la  a  coiDfort  In  the  strength  of  love, 
Makingr  ihat  pang  endurable,  which  else 
Would  overset  the  brain— or  break  the  heart. 

The  roonunients  which  human  art  has  raised  to 
human  pride  or  power  may  decay  with  that  power,  or 
survive  to  mock  that  pride ;  but  sooner  or  later  they 
perish — their  place  knows  them  not.  In  the  aspect  of 
a  ruin,  howcTer  imposing  in  itself  and  however  mag- 
nificent or  dear  the  associations  connected  with  it,  there 
is  always  something  sad  and  humiliating,  reminding  us 


♦This little  tAl«  (written  in  1880)  is  founded  on  a  striking  inci- 
fient  related  In  Htunboklfe  narrative.  The  Tacts  remain  unal- 
tered. 


how  poor  and  how  frail  are  tlife  works  of  man,  how 
unstable  his  hopes,  and  how  limited  his  capacity  com- 
pared to  his  aspirations !  But  when  man  has  made  to 
himself  monuments  of  the  works  of  Gknl ;  when  the 
memory  of  human  aflections,  human  intellect,  human 
power,  is  blended  with  the  immutable  features  of  nature, 
they  consecrate  each  other,  and  both  endure  together  to 
the  end.  In  a  state  of  high  civilization,  man  trusts  to 
the  record  of  brick  and  marble — the  pyramid,  the  cof- 
umn,  the  temple,  the  tomb : 

"Then  the  bust 
And  altar  rise — then  sink  again  to  dust.'* 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  the  isolated  rock — the 
mountain,  cloud-encircled — the  river,  rolling  to  its  ocean- 
home — the  very  stars  themselves — were  endued  with 
sympathies,  and  constituted  the  first,  as  they  will  be 
the  last,  witnesses  and  records  of  our  human  destinies 
and  feelings.  The  glories  of  the  Parthenon  shall  fade 
into  oblivion ;  but  while  the  heights  of  Thermopylae 
stand,  and  while  a  wave  murmurs  in  the  gulph  of  Sa- 
lamis,  a  voice  shall  cry  aloud  to  the  universe — "  Free- 
dom and  glory  to  those  who  can  dare  to  die ! — woe  and 
everlasting  infamy  to  him  who  would  enthral  the  un- 
conquerable spirit !"  The  Coliseiun  with  its  sanguina- 
ry trophies  is  crumbling  to  decay ;  but  the  islet  of  Ni- 
sida,  where  Brutus  parted  with  his  Portia — the  steep  of 
Leucadia,  still  remain  fixed  as  the  foundations  of  the 
earth ;  and  lasting  as  the  round  world  itself  shall  be  the 
memories  that  hover  over  them !  As  long  as  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Hellespont  flow  between  Sestos  and  Aby- 
dos,  the  fame  of  the  love  that  perished  there  shall  never 
pass  away.  A  traveller,  pursuing  his  weary  way 
through  the  midst  of  an  African  desert — a  barren,  deso- 
late, and  almost  boundless  solitude — found  a  gigantic 
sculptured  head,  shattered  and  half-buried  in  the  sand ; 
and  near  it  the  fragment  of  a  pedestal,  on  which  these 
words  might  be  with  pain  deciphered :  ^*  I  am  Otymandi' 
aSf  King  of  kingt ;  look  vpon  my  works,  ye  mighty  ont$, 
and  despair  P  Who  was  Oz3rmandias  ? — where  are  now 
his  works? — what  bond  of  thought  or  feeling,  links  his 
past  with  our  present  ?  The  Arab,  with  his  beasts  of 
burthen,  tramples  unheeding  over  these  forlorn  vestiges 
of  human  art  and  human  grandeur.  In  the  wildest 
part  of  the  New  Continent,  hidden  amid  the  depths  of 
interminable  forests,  there  stands  a  huge  rock,  hallowed 
by  a  tradition  so  recent  that  the  man  is  not  yet  gray- 
headed  who  was  bom  its  contemporary ;  but  that  rock, 
and  the  tale  which  consecrates  it,  shall  carry  down  to 
future  ages  a  deep  lesson — a  moral  interest  lasting  as 
itself— however  the  aspect  of  things  and  the  conditions 
of  people  change  around  it.  Henceforth  no  man  shall 
gaze  on  it  with  careless  eye ;  but  each  shall  whisper  to 
his-  own  bosom — "What  is  stronger  than  love  in  a 
mother's  heart? — what  more  fearful  than  power  wield- 
ed by  ignorance  ? — or  what  more  lamentable  than  the 
abuse  of  a  beneficent  name  tp  purposes  of  selfish  cruel- 
ty?" 

Those  vast  regions  which  occupy  the  central  part  of 
South  America,  stretching  from  Guinea  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  overspread  with  gigantic  and  primeval  for- 
ests, and  watered  by  mighty  rivers— those  solitary 
wilds  where  man  appears  unessential  in  the  scale  of  cre- 
ation, and  the  traces  of  his  power  are  few  and  far 

between— have  lately  occupied  n^u^lv-pf^he  attention 
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of  Europeans ;  partly  from  the  extraordinary  events 
and  unexpected  revolutions ;  ivbich  have  convulsed  the 
nations  round  them ;  and  partly  from  the  researches 
of  enterprising  travellers  who  have  penetrated  into  their 
remotest  districts.  But  till  within  the  last  twenty  years 
these  wild  regions  have  been  unknown,  except  through 
the  means  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  priests,  settled 
as  missionaries  along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Paraguay.  The  men  thus  devoted  to  utter  banishment 
from  all  intercourse  with  civilized  life,  are  generally 
Franciscan  or  Capuchin  friars,  born  in  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. Their  pious  duties  are  sometimes  voluntary,  and 
sometimes  imposed  by  the  superiors  of  their  order ;  in 
either  case  their  destiny  appears  at  first  view  deplora- 
ble, and  their  self-sacrifice  sublime ;  yet,  when  we  recol- 
lect that  these  poor  monks  generally  exchanged  the  mo- 
notonous solitude  of  the  cloister  for  the  magnificent  lone- 
liness of  the  boundless  woods  and  far-spreading  savan- 
nahs, the  sacrifice  appears  less  terrible ;  even  where 
accompanied  by  suffering,  privation,  and  occasionally 
by  danger.  When  these  men  combine  with  their  reli- 
gious zeal  some  degree  of  understanding  and  enlighten* 
ed  benevolence,  they  have  been  enabled  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  by  exploring  the 
productions  and  geography  of  these  unknown  regions ; 
and  by  collecting  into  villages  and  humanizing  the  man- 
ners of  the  native  tribes,  who  seem  strangely  to  unite  the 
fiercest  and  most  abhorred  traits  of  savage  life,  with 
some  of  the  gentlest  instincts  of  our  common  nature. 
But  when  it  has  happened  that  these  priests  have  been 
men  of  narrow  minds  and  tyrannical  tempers,  they 
have  on  some  occasions  fearfully  abused  the  authority 
entrusted  to  them ;  and  being  removed  many  thousand 
miles  from  the  European  settlements  and  the  restraint 
of  the  laws,  the  power  they  have  exercised  has  been  as 
far  beyond  control  as  the  calamities  they  have  caused 
have  been  beyond  all  remedy  and  all  relief. 

Unfortunately  for  those  who  were  trusted  to  his 
charge.  Father  Gomez  was  a  missionary  of  this  charac- 
ter. He  was  a  Franciscan  friar  of  the  order  of  Obser- 
vance, and  he  dwelt  in  the  village  of  San  Fernando, 
near  the  source  of  the  Orinoco,  whence  his  authority 
extended  as  president  over  several  missions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  San  Fernando  was  the  capital. 
The  temper  of  this  man  was  naturally  cruel  and  des- 
potic ;  he  was  wholly  uneducated,  and  had  no  idea,  no 
feeling,  of  the  true  spirit  of  christian  benevolence :  in  this 
respect,  the  savages  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  instruct 
and  civilize  were  in  reality  less  savage  and  less  igno- 
rant than  himself. 

Among  the  passions  and  vices  which  Father  Gomez 
had  brought  from  his  cell  in  the  convent  of  Angostara, 
to  spread  contamination  and  oppression  through  his 
new  domain,  were  pride  and  avarice ;  and  both  were 
interested  in  increasing  the  number  of  his  converts  or 
rather  of  his  slaves.  In  spite  of  the  wise  and  humane 
law  of  Charles  the  Third,  prohibiting  the  conversion  of 
the  Indian  natives  by  force,  Gomez,  like  others  of  his 
brethren  in  the  more  distant  missions,  often  acccmiplish- 
ed  his  purpose  by  direct  violence.  He  was  accustomed 
to  go,  with  a  party  of  his  people,  and  lie  in  wait  near 
the  hordes  of  unreclaimed  Indians:  when  the  men  were 
absent  he  would  forcibly  seize  on  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, bind  them,  and  bring  them  off  in  triumph  to  his 
village.    There,  being  baptized  and  taught  to  make  the 


sign  of  the  cross,  they  were  coiled  Christians,  but  io 
reality  were  slaves.  In  general,  the  women  thus  de- 
tained pined  away  and  died  ;  but  the  children  became 
accustomed  to  their  new  mode  of  life,  forgot  their 
woods,  and  paid  to  their  Christian  master  a  willing  and 
blind  obedience ;  thus  in  time  they  becao^e  the  oppres- 
sors of  their  own  people. 

Father  Gomez  called  these  incursions,  la  conquuU 
etpiritual — the  conquest  of  souls. 

One  day  he  set  ofi*  on  an  expedition  of  this  nature, 
attended  by  twelve  armed  Indians ;  and  after  rowing 
some  leagues  up  the  river  Guaviare,  which  flows  into 
the  Orinoco,  they  perceived  through  an  opening  in  the 
trees,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  an  Indian 
hut.  It  is  the  custom  of  these  people  to  live  isolated  in 
families;  and  so  strong  is  their  passion  for  soUtiide, 
that  when  collected  into  villages  they  fi^uently  buiW 
themselves  a  little  cabin  at  a  distance  from  their  usual 
residence,  and  retire  to  it|  at  certain  seasons,  for  days 
together.  The  cabin  of  which  I  speak  was  one  of  these 
solitary  vUUu — if  I  may  so  apply  the  word.  It  was 
constructed  with  peculiar  neatness,  thatched  with  palm 
leaves,  and  over-shadowed  with  cocoa  trees  and  laurels; 
it  stood  alone  in  the  wilderness,  embowered  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  looked  like  the  chosen  abode  of 
simple  and  quiet  happiness.  Within  this  hut  a  young 
Indian  woman  (whom  I  shall  call  Guahiba,  from  the 
name  of  her  tribe)  was  busied  in  making  cakes  of  the 
cassava  root,  and  preparing  the  family  meal,  against 
the  return  of  her  husband,  who  was  fishing  at  some  dis- 
tance up  the  river ;  her  eldest  child  ^  about  five  or  six 
years  old,  assisted  her ;  and  ftt)m  time  to  time,  while 
thus  employed,  the  mother  turned  her  eyes,  beaming 
with  fond  affection,  upon  the  playful  gambols  of  two 
little  infants,^  who,  being  just  able  to  crawl  alone,  were 
rolling  together  on  the  ground,  laughing  and  crowing 
with  all  their  might. 

Their  food  being  nearly  prepared,  the  Indian  woman 
looked  towards  the  river,  impatient  for  the  return  of 
her  husband.  But  her  bright  dark  eyes,  swimming  with 
eagerness  and  affectionate  solicitude,  became  fixed  and 
glazed  with  terror  when,  instead  of  him  she  so  fondly 
expected,  she  beheld  the  attendants  of  Father  Gomez, 
creeping  stealthily  along  the  side  of  the  thicket  towards 
her  cabin.  Instantly  aware  of  her  danger  (for  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  these  incursions  were  the  dread  of 
all  the  country  round)  she  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  ^ 
snatched  up  her  infants  in  her  arms,  and,  calling  on  the 
other  to  follow,  rushed  from  the  hut  towards  the  forest. 
As  she  had  considerably  the  start  of  her  pursuers,  she 
would  probably  have  escaped,  and  have  hidden  hereelf 
effectually  in  its  tangled  depths,  if  her  precious  bortbcii 
had  not  impeded  her  flight ;  but  thus  encumbered  ^ 
was  easily  overtaken.  Her  eldest  child,  fleet  of  foot 
and  wily  as  the  young  jaguar,  escaped  to  carry  to  the 
wretched  father  the  news  of  his  bereavement,  and  nei- 
ther father  nor  child  were  ever  more  beheld  in  their 
former  haunts. 

Meantime,  the  Indians  seized  upon  Guahiba — bound 
her,  tied  her  two  children  together,  and  dragged  her  down 
to  the  river,  where  Father  Gomez  was  sitting  in  hisct- 
noe,  waiting  the  issue  of  the  expedition.  At  the  sigfcl 
of  the  captives  his  eye  sparkled  with  a  cruel  triumpli; 
he  thanked  his  patron  saint  that  three  more  souls  wert 
added  to  his  community ;  and  th^heedless  of  the  taa0 
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of  the  modier,  and  the  cries  of  her  children,  he  oom- 
OModed  his  foUowera  to  row  back  with  all  speed  to  San 
Fernaodo. 

There  Guahiba  and  her  in&nts  were  placed  in  a  hut 
uader  the  guard  of  two  Indians ;  some  food  was  given 
to  her,  which  she  at  first  refused,  but  afterward,  as  if 
00  redeetion,  accepted.  A  young  Indian  girl  was  then 
seot  to  her— a  captiTe  convert  of  her  own  tribe,  who 
had  not  yet  quite  forgotten  her  native  language.  She 
Uied  to  make  Guahiba  comprehend  that  in  this  vilhige 
ahe  sod  her  children  must  remain  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  heaven  after 
they  were  dead.  Guahiba  listened,  but  understood  no- 
thioj;  of  what  was  addressed  to  her;  nor  could  she  be 
made  to  eonoeive  for  what  purpose  she  was  torn  from 
her  husband  and  her  home,  nor  why  she  was  to  dwell 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life  among  a  strange  people, 
and  against  her  will.  During  that  night  she  remained 
tiaoquil,  watching  over  her  infants  as  they  slumbered  by 
her  side;  but  the  moment  the  dawn  appeared,  she  took 
them  in  her  arms  and  ran  off  to  the  woods.  She  was 
iflunediately  brought  back ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  eyes 
oi  her  keepers  turned  from  her  than  she  snatched  up 
her  ehiUren,  and  again  fled ; — again — and  again !  At 
erery  new  attempt  she  was  punished  with  more  and 
more  severity;  she  was  kept  from  food,  and  at  length 
repeatedly  and  cruelty  beaten.  In  vain! — apparently 
die  did  not  even  understand  why  she  was  thus  treated ; 
aod  one  instinctive  idea  alone,  the  desire  of  escape, 
•ttmed  to  possess  her  mind  and  govern  all  her  move- 
BKBtL  If  her  oppressors  only  turned  from  her,  or 
looked  another  way,  for  an  instant,  she  invariably 
ought  up  her  children  and  ran  off  towards  the  foresL 
Father  Qomez  was  at  length  wearied  by  what  he  termed 
her  *'biiiid  obstinacy  ;'*  and,  as  the  only  means  of  se- 
cvriQgaU  three,  he  took  measures  to  separate  the  mo- 
ther from  her  diildrexi,  and  resolved  to  convey  Guahiba 
to  a  distant  misaioii,  whence  she  should  never  find  her 
vay  hade  either  to  them  or  to  her  home. 

In  poisuance  of  this  plan,  poor  Guahiba,  with  her 
IwMb  tied  behind  her,  was  placed  in  th#  bow  of  a  ca- 
ooe.  Father  Ghxnez  seated  himself  at  the  hehn»  and 
they  rowed  away. 

The  few  travellers  who  hare  visited  these  regions 
>Sree  m  describing  a  phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  is 
■tin  a  mystery  to  geologists,  and  which  imparts  to  the 
lottly  depths  of  these  unappropriated  and  unviolated 
■fttles  an  eflfeet  intensely  and  indescribably  mournful. 
The  granite  rocks  which  border  the  river,  and  extend  far 
into  the  contiguous  woods,  assume  strange,  fantastic 
>^>es ;  and  are  oovered  with  a  black  incrustation,  or 
^tfotk,  which  contrasted  with  the  snow-white  foam  of 
the  waves  breaking  on  them  below,  and  the  pale  lichen9 
which  spring  finom  their  crevices  and  creep  along  their 
■nr&oe  above,  give  these  shorss  an  aspect  perfectly  fu- 
BcreaL  Between  these  melancholy  rocks — ^so  high  and 
n  Keep  that  a  landing  place  seldom  occurred  for  leagues 
together-^e  canoe  of  Father  Gbmez  slowly  glided, 
though  urged  against  the  stream  by  eight  robust  In- 


The  unhappy  Guahiba  sat  at  first  perfectly  unmoved, 
and  apparently  amazed  and  stunned  by  her  situation ; 
ahe  did  not  eompeehend  what  they  were  going  to  do 
with  her;  bat  after  a  while  she  looked  up  towards  the 
sun,  then  down  upon  the  stream ;  and  perceiving,  by 
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the  direction  of  the  one  and  the  course  of  the  other,  that 
every  stroke  of  the  oar  carried  her  farther  and  iarther 
firom  her  beloved  and  helpless  children,  her  husband, 
and  her  native  home,  her  countenance  was  seen  to 
change  and  assume  a  fearful  expression.  As  the  pos- 
sibility of  escape,  in  her  present  situation,  had  never 
once  occurred  to  her  captors,  she  had  been  very  slightly 
and  carelessly  bound.  She  watched  her  opportunity, 
burst  the  withes  on  her  arms,  with  a  sudden  effort  flung 
herself  overboard,  and  dived  under  the  waves ;  but  in 
another  moment  she  rose  again  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, and  swam  to  the  shore.  The  current,  being  ra- 
pid and  strong,  carried  her  down  to  the  base  of  a  dark 
granite  rock  which  projected  into  the  stream;  she 
climbed  it  with  fearless  agility,  stood  for  an  instant  on 
its  summit,  looking  down  upon  her  tyrants,  then  plung- 
ed into  the  forest,  and  was  lost  to  sight. 

Father  Gomez,  beholding  his  victim  thus  unexpect- 
edly escape  him,  sat  mute  and  thunderstruck  for  some 
moments,  unable  to  give  utterance  to  the  extremity  of 
his  rage  and  astonishment  When,  at  length,  he  found 
voice,  he  commanded  his  Indians  to  pull  with  all  Uieir 
might  to  the  shore;  then  to  pursue  the  poor  fugitive, 
and  bring  her  back  to  him,  dead  or  alive. 

Guahiba,  meantime,  while  strength  remained  to  break 
her  way  through  the  tangled  wilderness,  continued  her 
flight;  but  soon  exhausted  and  breathless,  with  the  vio- 
lence of  her  exertions,  she  was  obliged  to  relax  in  her 
efforts,  and  at  length  sunk  down  at  the  foot  of  a  huge 
laurel  tree,  where  she  concealed  herself,  as  well  as  she 
might,  among  the  long,  mterwoven  grass.  There,  crouch- 
ing and  trembling  in  her  lair,  she  heard  the  voices  of 
her  persecutors  hallooing  to  each  other  through  the 
thicket.  She  would  probably  have  escaped  but  for  a 
large  mastiff  which  the  Indians  had  with  them,  and 
which  scented  her  out  in  her  hiding  place.  The  mo- 
ment she  heard  the  dreaded  animal  snuffing  in  the  air, 
and  tearing  his  way  through  the  grass,  she  knew  she 
was  lost.  The  Indiauos  came  up.  She  attempted  no 
vain  resistance ;  but,  with  a  sullen  passiveness,  suffered 
herself  to  be  seized  and  dragged  to  the^ore. 

When  the  merciless  priest  beheld  her,  he  determined 
to  inflict  on  her  such  discipline  as  he  thought  would  ba- 
nish her  children  from  her  memory,  and  cure  her  forever 
of  her  passion  for  escaping.  He  ordered  her  to  be 
stretched  upon  that  granite  rock  where  she  had  landed 
from  the  canoe,  on  the  summit  of  which  she  had  stood, 
as  if  exulting  in  her  flight, — ^ths  rock  of  thb  mothbr, 
as  it  has  ever  since  been  denominated — and  there  flog- 
ged till  she  could  scarcely  move  or  speak.  She  was 
then  bound  more  securely,  placed  in  the  canoe,  and  car- 
ried to  Javita,  the  seat  cf  a  mission  fiir  up  the  river. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  they  arrived  at  this  village, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  preparing  to  go  to  rest.  Gua- 
hiba was  deposited  for  the  night  in  a  large  barn-like 
building,  which  served  as  a  place  of  worship,  a  public 
magazine,  and,  occasioneJly,  as  a  barrack.  Father  Gk>- 
mez  ordered  two  or  three  Indians  of  Javita  to  keep 
guard  over  her  alternately,  relieving  each  other  through 
the  night ;  and  then  went  to  repose  himself  after  the  fa^ 
tigues  of  his  voyage:  As  the  wretched  captive  neither 
resisted  nor  complained,  Father  €K>mez  flattered  him- 
self that  she  was  now  reduced  to  submission.  Little 
could  he  fathom  the  bosom  of  this  fond  mother!  He 
mistook  for  stupor,  or  resignation,  the  calmness  of  a 
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fixed  resolve.  In  absence,  in  bonds,  and  in  torture,  her 
heart  throbbed  with  but  one  feeling ;  one  thought  alone 
possessed  her  whole  soul  :->-her children — her  children — 
and  still  her  children ! 

Among  theJndians  appointed  to  watch  her  was  a 
youth  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  who^ 
perceiying  that  her  arms  were  miserably  bruised  by  the 
stripes  she  had  receired,  and  that  she  suffered  the  most 
acute  agony  from  the  savage  tightness  with  which  the 
cords  were  drawn,  let  fall  an  exclamation  of  pity  in  the 
language  of  her  tribe.  Cluick  she  seized  the  moment 
of  feeling,  and  addressed  him  as  one  of  her  people. 

'^Guahibo,"  she  said,  in  a  whispered  tone,  *'thou 
speakest  my  language,  and  doubtless  thou  art  my  bro- 
ther !  Wilt  thou  see  me  perish  without  pity,  O  son  of 
my  people  7  Ah,  cut  these  bond^  which  enter  into  my 
flesh !    I  faint  with  pain !  I  die  l^ 

The  young  man  heard,  and,  as  if  terrified,  removed 
a  few  paces  from  her  and  kept  silence.  Afterward, 
when  his  companions  were  out  of  sight,  and  he  was  left 
alone  to  watch,  he  approached,  and  said,  "  Guahiba ! — 
our  fathers  were  the  same,  and  I  may  not  see  thee  die ; 
but  if  I  cut  these  bonds,  white  man  will  flog  me : — wilt 
thou  be  content  if  I  loosen  them,  and  give  thee  ease?" 
And  as  he  spoke,  he  stooped  and  loosened  the  thongs 
on  her  wrists  and  arms ;  she  smiled  upon  him  languid- 
ly, and  appeared  satisfied. 

Night  was  now  coming  on.  Guahiba  dropped  her 
head  on  her  bosom,  and  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  exhausted 
by  weariness.  The  young  Indian  believing  that  she 
slept,  after  some  hesitation  laid  himself  down  on  his 
mat.  His  companions  were  already  slumbering  in  the 
porch  of  the  building,  and  all  was  stilL 

Then  Guahiba  raised  her  head.  It  was  night — dark 
night — without  moon  or  star.  There  was  no  sound, 
except  the  breathing  of  the  sleepers  around  her,  and 
the  humming  of  the  moschetos.  She  listened  for  some 
•  time  with  her  whole  soul;  but  all  was  silence.  She 
then  gnawed  the  loosened  thongs  asunder  with  her 
teeth.  Her  hands  once  free,  she  released  her  feet:  and 
when  the  morning  came  she  had  disappeared.  Search 
was  made  for  her  in  every  direction,  but  in  vain ;  and 
Father  Gomez,  baffled  and  wrathftil,  returned  to  his 
village. 

The  dbtance  between  Javita  and  San  Fernando, 
where  Guahiba  had  left  her  infants,  is  twenty-five 
leagues  in  a  straight  line.  A  fearful  wilderness  of  gi- 
gantic fi>re8t  trees,  and  intemungling  underwood,  sepa- 
rated these  two  missions;— a  savage  and  awful  soli- 
tude, which,  probably,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
had  never  been  trodden  by  human  foot  All  communi- 
cation was  carried  on  by  the  river;  and  there  lived  not 
a  man,  whether  Indian  or  European,  bold  enough  to 
have  attempted  the  route  along  the  shore.  It  was  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  The  sky,  ob- 
scured by  douds,  seldom  revealed  the  sun  by  day;  and 
neither  moon  nor  gleam  of  twinkling  star  by  nighL 
The  rivers  had  overflowed,  and  the  lowlands  were  in- 
undated. There  was  no  visible  object  to  direct  the  tra- 
veller; no  shelter,  no  defence,  no  aid,  no  guide.  Was 
it  Providence — ^was  it  the  strong  instinct  of  maternal 
love,  which  led  this  courageous  woman  through  the 
depths  of  the  pathless  woods — where  rivulets,  swollen 
to  torrents  by  the  rains,  intercepted  her  at  every  step ; 
where  the  thorny  lianas,  twining  from  tree  to  tree,  op- 


posed an  almost  impenetrable  barrier ;  where  the  mos- 
chetos hung  in  clouds  upon  her  path ;  where  the  jaguar 
and  the  alligator  lurked  to  devour  her;  where  the  rat- 
tle-snake and  the  water-serpent  lay  coiled  up  in  the 
damp  grass,  ready  to  spring  at  her ;  where  she  had  no 
food  to  support  her  exhausted  frame,  but  a  few  berries, 
and  the  large  black  ants  which  buiM  their  nests  on  the 
trees?  How  directed — how  sustained— cannot  be  told : 
the  poor  woman  herself  could  not  telL  All  that  can  be 
known  with  any  certainty  is,  that  the  fourth  rising  sun 
beheld  her  at  San  Fernando;  a  wild,  and  wasted,  and 
fearful  object ;  her  feet  swelled  and  bleeding — ^her  hands 
torn — her  body  covered  with  wounds,  and  emaciated 
with  fimiine  and  fatigue ; — ^but  once  more  near  her  chil- 
dren ! 

For  several  hours  she  hovered  round  the  hut  in  which 
she  had  left  them,  gazing  on  it  from  a  distance  with 
longing  eyes  and  a  sick  heart,  without  daring  to  ad- 
vance :  at  length  she  perceived  that  all  the  inhabitants 
had  quitted  their  cottages  to  attend  vespers ;  then  die 
stole  from  the  thicket,  and  approached,  with  faint  and 
timid  steps,  the  spot  which  contained  her  heart's  trea- 
sures. She  entered,  and  found  her  infants  left  alone, 
and  playing  together  on  a  mat:  they  screamed  at  her 
appearance,  so  changed  was  she  by  suffering ;  bat  when 
she  called  them  by  name,  they  knew  her  tender  voice, 
and  stretched  out  their  little  arms  towards  her.  In 
that  moment  the  mother  forgot  all  she  had  endured— all 
her  anguish,  all  her  fears,  every  thing  on  earth  but  (he 
objects  which  blessed  her  eyes.  She  sat  down  between 
her  children — she  took  them  on  her  knees — she  clasped 
them  in  an  agony  of  fondness  to  her  bosom — she  cov- 
ered them  with  kisses — she  shed  torrents  of  tears  on 
their  little  heads,  as  she  hugged  theih  to  her.  Suddenly 
she  remembered  where  she  was,  and  why  she  was  there: 
new  terrors  seized  her;  she  rose  up  hastily,  and,  with 
her  babies  in  her  arms,  she  staggered  out  of  the  cabin — 
fainting,  stumbling,  and  almost  blind  with  loeaof  Uood 
and  inanition.  She  tried  to  reach  the  woods,  but  too 
feeble  to  sustain  her  burthen,  which  yet  she  would  not 
relinquish,  her  limbs  trembled,  and  sank  beneath  her. 
At  this  moment  an  Indian,  who  was  watching  the  pub- 
lic oven,  perceived  her.  He  gave  the  alarm  by  ringing 
a  bell,  and  the  people  rushed  forth,  gathering  round  Gua- 
hiba with  fright  and  astonishment  They  gazed  apon 
her  as  if  upon  an  apparition,  till  her  sobs,  and  implo- 
ring looks,  and  trembling  and  wounded  limbs,  convinced 
them  that  she  yet  lived,  though  apparently  nigh  to 
death.  They  looked  upon  her  in  silence,  and  then  at 
each  other;  their  savage  bosoms  were  touched  with 
commiseration  for  her  sad  plight,  and  with  admiratMO, 
and  even  awe,  at  this  unexampled  heroism  of  mater- 
nal love. 

While  they  hesitated,  and  none  seemed  wiUing  to 
seize  her,  or  to  take  her  children  from  her.  Father  Go- 
mez, who  had  just  landed  on  his  return  from  Javita,  ap- 
proached in  haste,  and  commanded  them  to  be  sepa- 
rated. Ghiahiba  clasped  her  children  dooer  to  her  brosiat, 
and  the  Indians  shrunk  back. 

"What!"  thundered  the  monk:  "will  ye  sufier  the 
woman  to  steal  two  precious  souls  from  heaven?  two 
members  from  our  community?  See  ye  not,  that  while 
she  is  suffered  to  approach  them,  there  is  no  sahratkm 
for  either  mother  or  children  ?  part  them,  and  instantly  *  ** 

The  Indians,  accustomed  to  his  ascendancy,  and  ter- 
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riied  at  his  roioe,  tore  the  children  of  Guabiba  once 
mora  fiom  her  feeble  amiB:  she  attend  nor  word  nqr 
cry,  but  rank  in  a  swocn  upon  the  earth. 

While  in  this  state,  Father  Gk)inez,  with  a  cruel  mei^ 
cff  ordered  her  wounds  to  be  carefully  dressed:  her 
arms  and  legs  were  swathed  with  cotton  bandages ;  she 
was  then  placed  in  a  canoe,  and  conTeyed  to  a  mission, 
fiur,  &r.ofl^  on  the  river  Esmeralda,  beyond  the  Upper 
Orinoco.  She  continued  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and 
torpor  during  the  TO]rage ;  but  after  being  taken  out  of 
the  boat  and  carried  inland,  restoratives  brought  her 
bsck  to  life,  and  to  a  sense  of  her  situation.  When  she 
perceived,  as  reason  and  consciousness  returned,  that 
die  was  in  a  strange  place,  unknowing  how  she  was 
brought  there — among  a  tribe  who  spoke  a  language 
different  firom  any  she  had  ever  heard  before,  and  from 
whom,  therefore,  according  to  Indian  prejudices,  she 
eould  hc^  nor  aid  nor  pity; — when  she  recollected 
that  she  was  far  from  her  beloved  children ; — ^when  she 
nw  no  means  of  discovering  the  bearing  or  the  distance 
of  their  abode — no  due  to  guide  her  back  to  it: — then, 
sad  only  then,  did  the  mother's  heart  yield  to  utter  de- 
spair ;  and  thence  forward  refusing  to  speak  or  to  move, 
and  obstinately  rejecting  all  nourishment,  thus  she  died. 

The  boatman,  on  the  river  Atabapo,  suspends  his  oar 
with  a  sigh  as  he  passes  the  rock  or  thb  MOTHEa.  He 
points  it  out  to  the  traveller,  and  weeps  as  he  relates  the 
tale  of  her  sofierings  and  her  &te.  Ages  hence,  when 
these  solitary  regions  have  become  the  seats  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  power,and  intelligence ;  when  the  pathless  wilds 
which  poor  Guabiba  traversed  in  her  anguish,  are  re- 
phoed  by  populous  cities,  and  smiling  gardens,  and  pa3- 
tnres,  and  waving  harvests, — still  that  dark  rock  shall 
stand.  Crowning  o'er  the  streean;  tradition  and  history 
sfaaD  preserve  its  name  and  fame ;  and  when  even  the 
pjrramids,  those  vast,  vain  monuments  to  human  pride, 
have  pasMd  away,  it  shall  endure,  to  carry  down  to  the 
cad  of  the  world  the  memory  of  the  Indian  Mother.  • 

For  the  Pouthem  Literary  Meaeenger. 
SOTB  TO  BI.AOKSTOjnB9S  COMMB9TARIE8) 

Vol.  L  Pack  423. 
B*mg  ike  Substance  of  Remarka  on  the  Subject  qf  Domes- 
He  Slavery,  delivered  to  the  Law  Clast  of  WilUam  and 
Mary  College,  December  2<2, 1834. 

This  subject  is  too  interesting  to  be  passed  in  silence. 
The  time  too  is  rife  with  prooft,  that  unless  we  mean 
tamely  to  surrender  a  most  important  interest,  we  must 
hold  ourselves  always  on  the  alert  to  defend  it  with 
tong^  and  pen. 

Tbe  short  and  compendious  argument  of  the  com- 
meaUtor,  and  his  confident  and  peremptory  judgment, 
•eeni  to  ]^aoe  us  in  the  condition  of  convicted  delin- 
qventa,  and  hardly  to  leave  us  the  poor  privilege  of 
saying  cme  word  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed 
upon  na.  And  yet  I  hope  to  show,  that  this  argument, 
ao  speciotia,  is  not  less  superficial,  and  that  the  conclu- 
akm,  so  promptly  reached,  has  been  attained  by  over- 
Iw^irSwg  the  most  importcuit  considerations  involved  in 
Use  anbjeet. 

It  was  natural,  and  it  was  right,  that  Mr.  Blackstone 
afaoaJd  manifiest  a  zeal  fbr  the  institutions  of  his  own 
country,  disposing  him  to  excuse  what  might  be  amiss, 
to  wtndicate  what  might  be  questionable,  and  to  place 


in  the  highest  relief  and  in  the  most  ftivorable  light 
whatever  is  praiseworthy.  But  while  I  acknowledge 
this,  I  cannot  allow  to  him,  and  them  who  think  with 
him,  a  monopoly  of  this  pious  reverence  for  the  institu- 
tions of  their  forefathers.  I  would  rather  follow  their 
example,  and,  cherishing  this  sentiment  so  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  every  thing  that  is  valuable,  would 
ask,  on  behalf  of  it,  the  like  indulgence  to  what  may 
be  urged  in  defence  of  domestic  slavery. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  show  (what  is  inoootestibly  true) 
that  it  has  done  more  to  elevate  a  degraded  race  in  the 
scale  of  humanity ;  to  tame  the  savage ;  to  civilize  the 
barbs rous;  to  soften  tbe  ferocious;  to  enlighten  the  ig- 
norant; and  to  spread  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen,  than  all  the  missionaries  that  phi- 
lanthropy and  religion  have  ever  sent  forth.  This 
would  be  no  vindication,  for  he  who  can  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him;  who  can  overrule  evil, 
and  make  it  an  instrument  of  good,  might  have  made 
it  conducive  to  these  ends,  however  wicked  in  itself  it 
might  be.  "  Be  it  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned," 
on  Am  errand  it  has  gone  forth.  "  Be  its  intents  wicked 
or  charitable/'  it  is  Am  instrument,  in  Am  hands,  doing 
Am  work.  When  that  is  done,  and  not  till  then,  it  will 
cease,  as  will  all  things  else,  when  their  appointed 
course  is  run,  and  their  appointed  end  fulfilled. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expose  the  sophistry  by 
which  Mr.  Blackstone  afiects  to  prove,  that  slavery 
cannot  have  had  a  lawful  origin.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  trace  our  title  to  its  source.  We  have  no  call  to  sit 
in  judgment  between  the  conquered  African  and  his 
conqueror.  We  rest  our  defence  on  principles  which 
legitimate  our  title,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been. 
Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  those  plausible  and  imposing  dogmas, 
with  which  we  too  often  suffer  ourselves  to  be  talked 
down. 

"  Slavery,"  says  Mr.  Blackstone,  *'  cannot  originate 
in  compact,  because  the  transaction  excludes  the  idea 
of  an  equivalent."  For  an  answer  to  this  specious  fal- 
lacy, I  shall  content  myself  by  referring  you  to  the 
masterly  essay  of  Professor  Dew,  who  has  so  clearly 
exposed  it  as  to  leave  me  nothing  to  add. 

But  the  commentator  fiirther  tells  us,  that  "  slavery 
cannot  lawfully  originate  in  canqueet,  as  a  commutation 
for  the  right  to  kill ;  because  this  right  rests  on  neces- 
sity ;  and  this  necessity  pUiinly  does  not  exist,  because 
the  victor  does  not  kill  his  adversary,  but  makes  him 
captive."    Is  this  a  fair  inference?  "LtX  us  examine  it 

There  is  a  triple  alternative  in  the  case :  to  kill,  to 
enslave,  or  to  set  at  large.  It  may  be  practicable  to  do 
either  of  the  two  firat ;  and  yet  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme to  do  the  last.  With  a  savage  and  treacherous 
foe  it  is  always  so,  unless  his  power  of  annoyance  be 
completely  annihilated.  And  how  can  this  be  between 
two  tribes  of  nearly  equal  force?  Among  such  is  one 
victory  an  assured  pledge  of  future  and  bUtodlett  victory 
to  the  end  of  time?  May  it  not,  must  it  not,  often  be, 
that  the  victorious  party  can  have  no  security  against 
future  and  fatal  mischief,  but  in  the  destruction,  or 
something  equivalent  to  the  destruction,  of  the  van- 
quished? This  is  obtained  by  deportation  to  distant 
lands,  by  which  alone,  or  by  incareeration,  or  something 
equivalent,  or  by  extermination,  or  a  near  opproach  \fi 
extermination,  the  enmity  of  a  s^age  neighbor  ever 
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can  be  rendered  harmless.  The  necessity  of  the  cmse, 
so  long  as  it  exists,  justifies  the  choice  of  these  alterna- 
tives. Among  these,  no  argument  is  necessary  to  prorc 
that  foreign  slavery  is  the  mildest  But  were  this  not 
80,  the  laws  even  of  civilized  war  do  not  peremptorily 
dictate  to  the  victor  the  choice  he  shall  make  among 
these  remedies.  He  may  kill ;  he  may  incarcerate ;  or 
he  may  enlarge  on  parol,  clogged  with  such  conditions 
as  he  may  please  to  prescribe,  according  to  the  nature 
and  measure  of  a  necessity,  of  which  he  is  the  only 
judge.* 

When  CoL  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  a  few  militia, 
stooped  from  the  mountains  of  Virginia  on  Carolina, 
and  bore  off  the  corps  of  CoL  Fergusson  in  his  pounces, 
had  he  been  pursued  and  overtaken  by  Tarleton, 
he  must  have  killed  his  prisoners.  He  could  not  have 
held  them,  and  to  have  enlarged  them  would  have 
been  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands.  He  who  doubts 
this,  knows  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  the  tory  war  that 
raged  in  that  quarter.  If  he  had  had  no  place  of  refuge,  he 
might  have  handed  them  over  to  any  custody,  civilized  or 
savage,  in  which  they  might  have  been  removed  from 
the  theatre  of  war.  This  is  one  example  among  ten 
thousand,  to  show  that  the  captivity  of  an  enemy  by 
no  means  implies  the  security  of  the  captor,  should  he 
allow  his  prisoner  to  go  free.  The  snared  tiger  is  in 
your  power :  you  may  kill  him — you  may  cage  him. 
"  Therefore^**  says  Mr.  Blackstone,  "  you  are  under  no 
necessity  to  do  either,  and  the  noble  beast  has  a  fair 
claim  to  his  liberty." 

But  I  have  given  too  many  words  to  the  exposure  of 
this  grave  sophistry.  In  self^fefence  it  might  have  been 
pardoned ;  in  crimination  it  is  intolerable. 

But,  as  I  remarked  in  the  outset,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  origin  of  any  particular  mode  of  slavery. 
In  some  shape  or  other  it  exists,  and  has  existed  every 
wljere,  since  first  the  decree  went  forth,  which  cursed 
the  earth,  and  denounced  to  man,  '*  that  in  the  sweat  of 
his  face  he  should  eat  the  fruit  thereof.**  Here  is 
its  origin ;  and,  as  might  be  expected  of  any  thing  so 
originating,  the  thing  is  evil  in  itself,  and  in  all  its 
modes.  The  problem  is  to  choose  among  them.  To 
the  practical  man  it  is  a  thing  of  small  difficulty ;  left 
to  itsdf,  it  assumes,  in  every  country,  the  form  and  text- 
ure best  suited  to  the  physical  peculiarities  of  that  coun- 
try, and  the  condition  of  society  there.  But  we  have 
grown  so  wise,  that  we  leave  nothing  to  itself.  The 
world  is  full  of  associations  and  combinations  of  men, 
who  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  regulate 
every  thing  but  what  concerns  themselves.  We  every 
where  find  a  sort  of  moral  treasuries  of  supererogatory 
virtue,  made  up  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  do  not  affect  to  be  wiser  and  better 
than  their  fathers.    Turn  where  we  will,  we  have  the 


*  It  may  be  said  thst  the  laws  of  civilised  war  do  not  permit 
that  prisoners  be  slain  or  incarcerated ;  for  that  if  thia  be  done, 
the  other  party  may  retaliate.  This  will  prove,  that  he  who  is 
cruel  to  his  prisoners,  doe§  a  wrong  to  hit  own  people  who  may 
happen  to  he  in  Mb  enemy*B  hands  ;  but  that  is  all.  The  laws  of 
civilized  warfare  acknowledge  the  right  to  retaliate,  and  there- 
fore maie  a  ca$e,  if  there  was  no  other,  where  slavery  hj  con- 
quest  would  be  lawfuL  Even  though  he  who  first  enslaves  his 
prisoners  be  wrong ;  yet  ex  eonceatiB  he  who  reuliates  is  right. 
Can  Mr.  Blackstone  tell  us  which  of  the  savage  African  chiefs 
began  the  game  ? 


edifying  spectacle  of  one  half  the  world  repenting  for 
the  sins  of  the  other  hal£ 

While  the  discussion  of  this  subject  was  confined  to 
ourselves;  while  they  who  denounced  the  practice  of 
domestic  slavery  were  such  as  could  not  condemn 
others,  without  standing  self-oondemned,  we  heard  them 
patiently,  as  we  hear  from  the  pulpit  the  meek  expos- 
tulations of  the  humble  and  contrite.  Their  interest 
afforded  a  pledge  that  they  would  not  rashly  carry 
their  doctrines  into  practice :  their  self-rebukes  excused 
them  from  the  charge  of  arrogance ;  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  enthusiasm  commanded  our  respect  and  sym- 
pathy. But  since  we  have  seen  one  community  rashly 
overturning  the  domestic  institutions  of  another ;  and 
hear  firom  our  northern  neighbors  an  avowal  of  the  like 
benevolent  design  toward  us,  it  is  time  to  look  into  the 
subject  more  narrowly.  Let  us  understand  it  welL  If 
we  are  wrong,  the  discovery  of  our  fault  may  prepare 
us  to  bear,  with  becoming  meekness,  the  impending 
judgment  If  we  are  right,  an  understanding  convic- 
tion that  we  are  so,  may  be  necessary  to  man  our 
hearts  and  brace  our  nerves  for  the  impending  struggle. 

I  have  said  that  slavery  exists  every  where — origi- 
nating in  the  decree  which  makes  labor  the  price  of  sub- 
sistence. The  correlative  of  this  proposition  is  that 
subsistence  is  the  wages  of  labor.  1  shall  pass  by  the 
hackneyed  topic  of  the  process  by  which  it  inevitably 
happens,  in  all  societies,  that  some  men  rise  to  afikt- 
ence,  while  others  remain  as  they  began.  So  it  ever  has 
been,  is,  and  will  be,  whether  we  find  out  how  it  comes 
to  pass  or  no.  There  will  be  rich  and  poor.  The  rich 
nvin  will  not  dig  the  earth :  tlie  poor  man  must.  He 
becomes  the  rich  man's  servant,  and  the  wages  of  his 
abject  toil  are  food  and  raiment.  This,  his  ccmditioiiy 
is  compulsory  and  inevitable;  and  compulsory  toillbr 
food  and  raiment, — ^what  is  it  but  slavery?  True,  the 
compulsion  is  not  that  of  his  fellow-worm.  But  is  it 
the  less  crushing,  because  it  is  enforced  by  one  firom 
whose  power  there  is  no  escape? 

But  are  food  and  raiment  the  wages  to  which  labor 
is  every  where  stinted  ?  Yes.  Circumstances  may  make 
occasional  differences  in  the  price  of  labor,  as  in  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country ;  but  the  same  law  whkh 
governs  the  price  of  every  thing  else,  governs  also  the 
price  of  labor.  This  is,  in  every  case,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  food  and  raiment  are  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  labor. 

A  few  remarks  will  show  the  modifications  to  which 
this  rule  is  subject,  and  will  prove,  that  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  admits  of  no  exception,  though  its  modificatiaBS 
may  occasionally  afford,  to  individuals,  an  escape  from 
the  dass  of  laborers  into  that  of  emphytrs. 

In  a  society  perfectly  stationary,  (if  there  be  such  a 
thing,)  where  Uie  wants  of  the  whole  community,  \ 
the  nature  and  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  i 
those  wants,  and  the  subjects  of  labor  are  the 
from  generation  to  generation,  there  will  be  a  i 
demand  fox  a  new  laborer,  to  supply  the  place  of 
one  that  dies  off  Hence  the  average  waives  vrill  be 
such  as  to  enable  each  pair  to  produce  and  brin^  fiir- 
ward  another  pair ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  will  twmhfe 
a  man  and  his  wife  to  rear  two  children.  I^  on  an  are^ 
rage,  they  are  more  than  this,  then  on  an  average,  laore 
than  two  children  will  be  reared ;  the  number  of  la- 
borers will  be  increased ;  the  supply  will  exceed  the 
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<leiiMuid ;  the  oompetiUon  will  reduce  wage«  below  the 
■tandaitl  of  the  cost  of  production,  until  the  surplus 
laborefs  are  eCanred  off;  and  they  will  then  return  to 
that  standard,  and  settle  there. 

hi  a  society  leCrograde  in  its  condition,  the  average 
of  wages  will  be  less  than  enough  to  support  a  labor- 
fog  pair  and  two  children.  There  will  always  be  a 
stock  of  surplus  labor  to  be  starred  off,  and  a  ragged 
lasarani  will  mark  this  condition  of  society. 

In  a  society  adrancin^  in  all  things,  there  must  be 
BO  increasiDg  supply  to  keep  up  with  the  increasing  de- 
mand. Competition  among  employers  will  enhance 
the  price  of  labor,  and  this  will  enable  the  laboring 
doss  to  reproduce  itself  in  an  increasing  ratio.  And 
(bis  it  will  do,  for  he  who  said  "increase  and  multiply, 
snd  replenish  the  earth,"  has  commanded  iL 

It  is  thus  perfectly  true  of  labor,  and  the  laboring  ekut 
edUeHodtff  that  the  cost  of  production  is  the  measure  of 
price;  and  that  food  and  raiment  for  the  laborer  of 
today,  and  for  those  future  laborers  who  are  rising  up 
to  supply  the  future  demand,  are  all  that  enter  into  the 
cost  of  production.  The  seeming  exceptions  to  the 
mle  do  but  confirm  it,  and  show  how  its  author  has 
riretted  it  on  the  necks  of  men,  lAof  they  »haU  noi  escape 
from  U,  It  is  the  brazen  collar  which  marks  the  laborer 
"tbs  sorm  TmtAix  or  hbcbssitt."  His  wages  are 
oerer  increased  beyond  the  wants  of  his  own  indiTidu- 
al  nature,  but  for  a  purpose,  to  which  the  law  of  that 
nature  makes  it  sure  that  he  wiU  apply  them ;  the  re- 
praduetioa  of  just  to  fiiany  others  (neither  more  nor 
less)  as  the  exigencies  of  society  may  require,  to  follow 
in  the  same  dull  round  of  labor  in  which  his  life  has 
been  spent. 

There  will  indeed  be  indiyiduals  who  may  seem  to 
knn  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  eyery  state  of  society. 
The  laborer,  whose  superior  strength  or  skill  commands 
more  than  the  ayerage  of  wages,  will  haye  something 
to  spare.  So  too,  he  who,  from  prudence  or  coldness, 
reoMuns  unmarried ;  because  his  wages  are  established 
aoeording  to  an  ayerage  of  the  necessities  of  the  labor- 
ing daas,  from  a  part  of  which  he  keeps  himself  ex- 
enpC  Such  a  man,  if  industrious,  frugal,  provident 
and  thrifty,  will  improve  in  condition,  and  eventually 
oaurga  from  ike  cUtta  of  UAortrt  Udo  that  of  employera. 
But  the  condition  of  the  elag$  remains  unchanged.  As 
Ac  rose  from  it,  aome  one,  unperceived,  came  into  it,  to 
supply  his  place;  and  others  to  meet  the  new  demand 
orrarinmed  by  the  addition  of  one  more  to  the  number 
of  cBnployera.  Thus  it  is,  and  so  it  must  be,  that  the 
proportional  number  of  the  laboring  class  never  dimi- 
nishes, while  society  advances ;  and,  the  more  rapid 
tike  adTancement  of  the  whole,  the  greater  the  propor- 
tion of  laborers  to  employers,  and  the  greater  the  com- 
petition for  employmenL  There  is,  of  course,  a  pro- 
gresatve  reduction  in  the  price  of  labor,  accompanjdng 
this  progressive  increase  of  the  number  condemned,  by 
impealable  laws,  to  this  low  and'  hard  condition. — 
There  they  are,  forever  toiling  and  sweating  in  the 
dark  and  cheerless  abodes  of  poverty,  aliens  to  the 
society  in  which  they  breathe,  whose  comforts  are  ever 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  sum  of  general  prosperity. 

But  '^in  this  lowest  depth  there  is  yet  a  lower  deep.'* 
TVliile  superior  strength  and  skill,  and  exemption  from 
Inmily  burdens,  enable  some  to  escape  to  the  upper  air, 
others,  under  the  pressure  of  disease,  infirmity  and 


numerous  children,  sink  into  that  gulph  from  which 
there  is  no  return.  Of  these  we  take  no  note.  The 
few  whom  fortune  favors,  come  with  etlai  upon  the 
stage  of  higher  life,  and  are  pointed  out  as  brilUant  ex- 
amples of  the  blessings  of  a  sjrstem  of  free  labor.  The 
countless  victims  of  her  malice 

"  Drop  from  existence  like  the  wfchered  leaf 
That  from  the  aummer  tree  ia  awept  awaj, 
lie  loaa  uoaeen." 

This  compendious  view  of  the  condition  of  what  is 
called  **fru  labor,^  in  the  various  stages  of  society,  is 
verified  by  the  observations  and  explained  by  the  re- 
searches of  the  political  economists.  I  take  it  as  I  rfr> 
ceive  it  firom  them,  confirmed  in  my  conviction  of  its 
truth,  by  my  own  experience  and  reflections. 

Let  us  place  along  side  of  this  a  view  of  the  condition 
of  slave  labor,  as  ascertained  by  observation,  and  by 
the  laws  that  deteimine  that  condition. 

Of  slave  labor  then,  as  of  free  labor,  it  may  be  said, 
that  its  wages  are  food  and  raiment  for  the  laborer  of  to- 
day, and  for  those  future  laborers  who  are  rising  up  to 
supply  the  future  demand.  Thus  much  they  have  in 
common.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  point  out  all  the  differ* 
enceq  between  the  two,  but  shall  remark  on  some  of  the 
most  obvious  and  important. 

To  the  slave  these  wages  are  paid  in  kind,  and  can 
therefore  be  always  made  precisely  adequate,  and  no 
more.  To  the  free  man  they  are  paid  in  money,  and 
may  become  deficient  or  superfluous,  fnmi  a  state  of 
scarcity  or  abundance.  In  the  last  case  a  slight  advan- 
tage is  afforded  to  those  who  need  it  least;  in  the  first 
a  ruinous  loss  is  sustained  by  those  least  able  to  bear  it. 

To  the  slave,  his  due  proportion  of  the  common 
fund,  paid  to  labor  as  a  whole,  is  measured  out  with 
unerring  accuracy.  Among  free  laborers,  some  receive 
too  much,  and  others,  in  a  like  degree,  too  little.  For 
be  it  remembered,  that  the  average  wages  of  free  labor 
are  given,  not  nierely  as  the  price  of  the  labor  of  the 
day,  but  also  to  indemnify  the  daily  expense  of  pro- 
ducing that  amount  of  future  labor,  which  the  fhture 
demand  is  to  render  necessary.  He  therefore  who 
labors  only,  but  rears  no  children,  receives  more  than 
his  just  share.  He  defrauds  the  concern,  by  drawing 
from  the  common  income  a  portion  he  has  not  earned ; 
while  others,  whom  nature  has  burdened  with  more 
than  the  due  proportion  of  children,  earn  more  than 
they  receive,  and  suffer  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.    This  is  historically  as  well  as  theoretically  true. 

The  slave  ia  said  to  labor,  uncheered  by  hope.  This 
may  be  so.  To  those  who  know  hun  best,  he  certainly 
seems  a  stranger  to  despair.  Metaphysicians,  I  think, 
tell  us  that  hope  will  not  be  vfithout  its  objeetB,  But  it  must 
be  confessed  there  are  things  which  the  slave  cannot  hope 
for,  though  the  freeman  may.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
free  from  many  anxieties  to  which  the  freeman  ia  ex- 
posed. In  this  sense  of  security  he  has  something  which 
may  well  be  ofifset  against  the  freeman*s  hopes,  and  which 
some  (and  they  not  the  least  wise)  may  deem  a  fair 
equivalent  to  men  of  sordid  habiuand  untaught  minds; 
and  such  are  the  great  body  of  laborers,  bond  or  free. 

Among  slaves,  the  inditfidud  is  the  slave  of  an  indt- 
oidud  master.  Among  free  laborers,  the  dags  is  held  in 
vassalage  by  the  cIomm  of  employers.  Collectively  the 
one  class  may  be  said  to  be  the  slave  of  the  other.  I 
shall  not  go  into  a  minute  examination  of  this  matter. 
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As  our  controyeny  is  with  Mr.  Biackstone,  I  shall  use 
no  authority  against  him  but  his  own.  Hear  what 
he  says  of  the  law  of  England,  his  boasted  home  of 
freedom.  ''All  single  men  between  twdve  years  old 
and  iixhfj  and  married  ones  under  thirty  years  of  age, 
and  all  single  women  between  twelye  and  forty,  not 
haying  any  visible  livelihood,  are  eompeOoMe,  6y  two 
jutUeet,  to  go  out  to  service  in  husbandry  or  certain 
specific  trades.**  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  ''they 
who  can  only  live  by  labor  shall  be  made  to  labor." 
What  more  do  we  7  They  compel  him  to  choose  a  mas- 
ter. We  appropriate  his  labor  to  a  master  to  whom 
use  and  a  common  interest  attach  him,  and  who  is  ge- 
nerally the  master  of  his  choice.  The  wages  of  both 
are  the  same. 

In  sickness,  the  slave  looks  for  support  to  a  master 
who  is  interested  to  maintain  and  cherish  him,  and 
who,  for  the  most  part,  knows  and  loves  him.  What  is 
the  freeman's  equivalent?  Hear  Mr.  Blackstone: — 
"  There  is  no  man  so  wretched  or  indigent,  but  he  may 
demand  a  supply  sufficient  for  all  the  necessities  of  life, 
from  the  more  opulent  peu-t  of  the  community,  by 
means  of  the  several  statutes  enacted  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  Ji  humane  pronakn;  yet,  though  dictated  by 
the  principles  of  society,  discountenanced  by  the  Ro- 
man laws.  For  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Constantino, 
commanding  the  public  to  maintain  the  children  of 
those  who  were  unable  to  provide  for  them,  m  order  to 
prevent  tke  murder  and  expoeure  of  ii^fants,  were  rejected 
in  Justinian's  collection."  Who  ever  heard  of  infanti- 
cide by  a  slave? 

It  is  here ;  on  this  very  point,  of  the  necessity  of 
forcing  those  to  labor  who  are  unable  to  live  honestly 
without  labor,  that  we  base  the  defence  of  our  system. 
That  such  compulsion  is  often  necessary,  all  reason  and 
experience  prove.  But  to  a  people  jealous  of  freedom, 
'it  is  a  delicate  question  whether  such  a  power  over  the 
citizen  can  be  safely  trusted  to  the  municipal  authority. 
To  make  it  effectual  it  must  be  a  power  dangerous  to 
liberty.  It  could  never  be  carried  into  effect,  but  by  a 
degree  of  rigor  which  must  bow  the  spirit  of  the  laborer 
and  efiectually  disqualify  him  for  the  political  functions 
of  a  sovereign  citizen.  It  mi^t  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  this  consideration  alone  would  warrant  the  tnlro- 
duUkn  of  domestic  slavery.  Lfcurgut  thmghi  to.  But 
we,  JifuKng  it  among  ««,  think  we  follow  the  example  of 
that  wisdom  which  uted  to  characterize  our  English 
ancestors,  in  turning  it  to  use,  as  a  safeguard  of  our 
political  freedom.  We  have  learned  too^  from  a  great 
master  in  political  science,  himself  an  enemy  to  slavery 
in  all  its  forms,  that  in  every  country  where  domestic 
slavery  exists,  "  those  who  are  free,  are  by  far  the  most 
proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to 
them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and 
privilege.  Not  seeing  that  freedom,  as  in  countries 
where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  as  broad  and  gene- 
ral as  the  air,  may  be  united  with  miteA  abject  toil,  with 
great  mieery,  with  alt  the  exterior  of  termtude,  liberty 
looks,  amongst  them,  like  something  that  is  inore  noble 
and  libtrtd,  *  *  *  SucR  were  ail  the  ancient  Com- 
monwealths;  such  were  our  Gothic  ancestors ;  such,  in 
our  days,  were  the  Poles ;  and  iueh  will  be  all  maetere  of 
davee  who  are  not  elaoes  themselves.  In  such  a  people, 
the  hau^tiness  of  domination  combines  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invincible." 


Such  is  the  lesson  read  to  us  sixty  years  ago,  by  one 
who  wished  us  well,  and  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  character  of  our  people,  and  the  causes  that  had  in- 
fluenced in  the  formation  of  that  character.  It  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  general  maxims  of  that  school  of  practi- 
cal wisdom,  and  sound  political  philosophy,  in  whidi 
our  fathers  learned  the  grand  principles  imbodied  in 
our  institutions.  In  that  school,  every  thing  was  ocm- 
ceded  to  liberty ;  nothing  to  UcenUousness:  everything 
to  religion;  nothing  to  fanaticism:  every  allowance 
was  made  for  the  natural  and  untaught  feelings  of  the 
human  heart;  none  for  sickly  artificial  sensibility.  lu 
maxims  were  drawn  from  experience,  observatioa  and 
reflection  on  man  as  he  is;  not  from  fiinciful  speculations 
on  man  as  he  might  have  been,  had  it  pleased  CM  to 
have  made  him  differently.  But  since  that  day  great 
light  has  risen  on  the  worid,  and  the  descendants  of 
these  statesmen  now  find,  that  the  imperfect  vision  of 
their  fathers  did  but  "  see  men,  as  trees  walking."  The 
present  generation  see  clearly,  and  renouncing  all  res- 
pect for  those  whom  God  commands  to  honor  living, 
and  to  reverence  in  death,  bless  themselves,  saying, 
*'  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fiitfaers  we  wonki 
not  have  been  partakers"  in  their  sins.  Even  so  let  it 
be.  Let  them  desecrate  and  demolish  the  tombs  of 
their  fathers,  to  build  up  a  monument  to  their  own 
praise.  But  what  spell  is  upon  us,  that  we  should  fol- 
low their  example,  and  signalize  our  ingratitude  to  the 
men  to  whose  teachings  we  owe  all  that  is  valuable  in 
our  institutions,  by  joining  in  a  crusade  against  our 
own  rights,  and  "lending  an  active  compliance  to  oor 
own  ruin?" 

We  certainly  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  exist- 
ence of  domestic  slavery  among  us  has  been  of  singu- 
lar advantage  in  preserving  the  free  spirit  of  our  peo- 
ple. Shive  labor  pre-occupies  and  fills  the  low  and 
degrading  stations  in  society.  Menial  offices  are  alto- 
gether discharged  by  it;  and  all  the  tasks  of  mere 
brute  strength  are  left  to  iL  To  the  freeman  beloi^ 
those  services  which  imply  trust  and  confidence,  or  re- 
quire skill  I  which  ther^ore  command  higher  wages  than 
mere  animal  labor,  and  give  a  sense  of  respectability 
and  a  feeling  of  self-respect.  I  know  we  are  tokl  that 
if  we  wish  to  see  the  perfection  of  free  government,  we 
must  look  elsewhere.  We  look;  and  we  do  indeed 
see  the  theory  of  democracy  carried  to  its  fbll  extent, 
but  we  behold  no  practical  results  which  we  at  all  envy. 
We  do  not  find  that  any  good  has  come  from  elevating 
the  whole  class  of  laborers,  in  all  its  servile  and  de- 
graded branches,  to  the  sovereign  privilege  of  voting. 
We  believed  a  priori  (and  observation  proves  that  we 
were  right)  that  the  first  and  only  use  the  hireling 
would  make  of  his  political  franchise,  would  be  to  sell 
it  to  the  demagogue.  But  though  eomwieed  of  Ms,  the 
experience  ^  other  stales  just^  a  dmtbt,  whether,  ir  all 

OUR  LABORERS  WRRR  FRRRMEN,  it  WOUld  bt  pOSSibU  tO 

witkhold  from  them  the  privUege  qf  voting.  We  know  that 
it  has  been  elsewhere  wrung  firom  the  reluctant  grasp  of 
the  freeholders,  who  deeply,  but  siUntbh  lament  the 
forced  concession.  Our  statesmen  have  heokprivdsbf 
admonished  by  them  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  their 
error,  and  hold  fast  by  our  institutions.  JHiNidyindeed, 
we  are  taunted  with  what  are  called  the  aristocratic 
features  of  our  government ;  but  we  know,  and  the 
enemies  of  freedom  know  it  UKy-tfaat  when  power  has 
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nuehed  unch«eked  and  unchalienged  over  the  proe- 
tmts  democracy  of  free  labor  and  universal  suffirage,  it 
hasalwajrs  found  hen  the  most  formidable  barriers  to 
iu  progress. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  appending,  by  way  of  note,  a 
quotatioD  from  the  same  statesman,  whose  words  I  have 
already  used,  which  shows  that  this  idea  of  the  connex- 
ioo  between  domestic  sispcry  and  mun icifal  Uberiiff  is 
not  new.  Out  former  oppretton  were  aware  of  it  sixty 
yean  ago,  and  seriously  meditated  the  destruction  of 
the  latter  by  the  abolition  of  the  former.  The  follow- 
ing extract  may  show  where  our  present  oppreasen  got 
the  first  hint  of  that  scheme  of  interested  philanthropy 
which  proposes  to  strip  us  of  our  property  for  the  good 
of  our  souls. 

Mr.  Burke  says,  (in  1775)  <'With  regard  to  the 
high  aristocratic  spirit  of  Virginia  and  the  southern  co- 
kxiies,  it  has  been  proposed,  I  know,  to  reduce  tl,ty  de* 
cfartag  s  general  enfranekUemenl  of  eiaoes.  This  project 
has  bed  its  advocates  and  panegyrists ;  yet  I  never 
eooM  aig;ne  myself  into  any  opinion  of  it.  Staves  are 
often  much  attached  to  their  masters.  A  general  wild 
ofier  of  liberty  woukl  not  always  be  accepted.  History 
furnishes  few  instances  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  as  hard 
to  peisosde  slaves  to  be  free,  as  it  is  to  compel  feeemen 
to  be  slaves ;  and,  in  this  auspicious  scheme,  we,  should 
have  both  these  pleasing  tasks  on  our  hands  at  once. 
Bat  when  we  talk  of  enfranchisement,  do  we  not  per- 
ceive that  the  American  master  may  enfranchise  too, 
mtd  «« tervUe  kmde  in  defence  of  freedom  7  A  measure 
to  which  other  people  have  had  recourse  more  than 
once,  and  not  without  success,  in  a  desperate  situation 
of  their  affiurs. 

''Sbves  as  these  unfortunate  black  people  are,  and 
don  as  all  men  are  from  slarery,  must  they  not  a 
little  suspect  an  o^r  of  freedom  from  that  very  nation 
which  has  sold  them  to  their  present  masters  7  From  a 
nation,  one  of  whose  causes  of  quarrel  vrith  those  mas- 
ten,  is  their  refusal  to  deal  any  more  in  that  inhuman 
traffic  7  An  o^r  of  freedom  from  England  would  come 
nther  oddly,  shipped  to  them  in  an  African  vessel, 
which  is  refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia  or 
Caroiiiis,  vrith  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  Angola  ne- 
poeM,  It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea  captain 
stiempcing  at  the  same  instant  to  publish  his  proclama- 
tion of  liberty,  and  to  advertise  his  sale  of  slaves." 

This  last  absurdity,  our  northern  gusrdMnt,  paeUre, 
or  mntere,  (I  am  not  particular  about  the  designation,) 
have  wisely  avoided.  As  long  as  the  slave  trade  was 
allowed,  they  were  only  anxious  to  secure  to  themselves 
a  monopoly  of  the  advantage  of  carrying  it  on.  Hav- 
ing hist  this,  they  seek  an  equivalent  by  putting  a  new 
fiwe  on  the  matter. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  bringing  this  charge 
against  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  crusade  against  our 
rights.  Uke  all  other  crusades,  it  is  the  work  of  a  few 
knaves  and  many  dupes.  The  latter  are,  proverbially, 
the  tools  of  the  former.  Without  them,  the  knave  can- 
not carry  on  his  trade.  There  are  things  to  be  done 
which  he  cannot  do  in  person,  and  which  are  best  accom- 
plished by  the  clumsy  zeal  of  bungling  philanthropy. 
The  &le  of  the  West  Indies  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
esse  of  the  tame  bear,  set  by  a  mischievous  wag  to  keep 
the  flies  off  of  the  frbce  of  the  sleeping  hermit,  is  another. 


For  the  Bouthoni  Lhoraiy  Mefltenger. 
HAPOI«BOH»8  ORAVB, 

BY  R.  H.  WILD£,  Of  QeorgU. 

Faint  and  sad  was  the  moon-beam's  smile. 

Sullen  the  moan  of  the  dying  wave, 
Hoarse  the  wind  in  St.  Helen's  isle. 

As  I  stood  by  the  side  of  Napolbon'b  Grave. 

And  is  it  here  that  the  Hero  lies. 

Whose  name  has  shaken  the  earth  with  dread  7 
And  is  tfus  all  that  the  earth  supplies  7 

A  stone  his  pillow — ^the  turf  his  bed ! 

Is  such  the  mora)  of  human  life  7 

Are  these  the  limits  of  glory's  reign  7 
Have  oceans  of  blood  and  an  age  of  strife, 

A  thousand  battles,  been  all  in  vain  7 

Is  nothing  left  of  his  yictories  now 
But  legions  broken— a  sword  in  rust — 

A  crown  that  cumbers  a  dotard's  brow — 
A  name  and  a  requiem  7 — dust  to  dust ! 

Of  all  the  Chieftains  whose  thrones  he  reared, 
Were  there  none  whom  kindness  or  faith  could  bind  7 

Of  all  the  Monarchs  whose  crowns  he  spared, 
Had  none  one  spark  of  his  Roman  mind  7 

Did  Prussia  cast  no  repentant  glance  7 

Did  Austria  shed  no  remorseful  tear. 
When  EInoland's  Faith,  and  thine  Honor,  Francs, 

And  thy  Fribndsiup,  Russia,  were  blasted  here  ? 

No ! — ^Holy  leagues,  like  the  heathen  Heaven, 

Ungodlike  shrunk  from  the  giant's  shock. 

And  glorious  Titan — the  unforgiven — 

Was  doomed  to  his  Vulture  and  chains  and  rock. 
♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

And  who  were  the  gods  that  decreed  lAjf  doom ! 

A  German  Ccuoar — a  Prussian  £fage. 
The  Dandy  Prinee  of  a  counting  room. 

And  a  Rueeian  Greek  of  the  middle  age ! 

4t  ♦  «  4i  *  * 

Men  called  thee  Despot,  and  called  thee  true ; 

But  the  Uurel  was  earned  that  bound  thy  brow ; 
And  of  all  who  wore  it,  alas !  how  few 

Were  as  free  from  treason  and  guilt  as  thou ! 

4i  1^  4i  V  4i  « 

Shame  to  thee  Gaul !  and  thy  &ithless  horde ! 

Where  was  the  oath  which  thy  soldiers  swore  7 
Fraud  still  lurks  in  the  Gown — but  the  Sword 

Was  never  so  false  to  its  trust  before ! 

Where  was  thy  vet'rans  boost  that  day 
"The  old  guaiti  dies,"  but  it  "never  yields!" 

Oh!  for  one  heart  like  the  brave  Desaix, 
One  Phalanx  like  those  of  thine  early  fields! 

But  no!  no!  no!  it  was  Frkxoom's  charm 
Gave  them  the  courage  of  more  than  men ; 

You  broke  the  magic  that  nerved  each  arm. 
Though  you  were  invincible  only  then ! 

♦  ♦♦♦*♦ 
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▲  SONG  OF  THB  8BASOH8* 

BY  ZARRT  ZYLE. 

Methought  I  heard  a  whispering  on  the  etringa 

Of  hidden  harps,  in  airy  form  that  play, 

And  lend  their  roice  to  fair  imaginings, 

And  wake  young  thoughts  which  in  their  cradles  lay. 

I  wished  to  set  the  prisoned  mbwtrels  free, 

Like  liberated  Ariels  to  sing, 

And  lend  a  roice  to  all  that  eye  could  see, 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  green  light  of  spring. 

To  the  last  lowering  sweep  of  winter's  stormy  wing. 

[WiUiitm  NaylorU  MS8, 

L 

A  Maiden  sang  at  mom  beside  a  leaping  rtrulelr- 

BUthe  merriment  was  on  her  lip  and  In  her  eye  of  jet ; 

Young  Spring  had  shaken  from  his  locks  the  amethystine  beam— 

O,  it  was  sweet  to  hear  the  hymn  of  forest  ghrl  and  stream ! 

A  pale  youth  i>addled  wantonly  far  o'er  a  sunny  lake. 

And  smiled  to  see  the  infant  leaf  in  newborn  gladness  quake ; 

He  had  brooded  the  winter  through,  until  his  cheek  grew  pale 

With  dreaming  mighty  deeds,  and  now  it  freshened  in  the  gale. 

A  white  roe  wandered  where  sweet  herbs  and  tender  grass  were 

peeping— 
His  snowy  head  was  poised  in  pride,  his  chainless  heart  was 

leaphig; 
The  bugle-bee  had  called  the  herd  from  Icy  solitude, 
And  he  had  come  at  bugle  call— fleet  centaur  of  the  wood. 
A  robin  bowed  her  golden  breast  and  spread  her  gauae-wing  forth, 
And  aye  poured  she  in  carol  fond  her  long  imprisoned  mirth ; 
No  mournful  tones,  no  lute-like  wail,  were  with  her  music  blent; 
vTwa*— like  the  fife's  shrill  toIco— a  gush  of  unmixed  merriment. 

n. 

The  maiden  wild  and  rirulet  were  louder  in  their  glee, 

The  hidden  weed  waxed  lush  beneath  its  woren  canopy. 

Old  summer's  conch  o'er  air- wares  lured  his  fragrance-breathing 

throng, 
All  joy  had  deepened  on  the  earth,  and  warmth  and  light  and 

song. 
The  youth  had  seen  the  singing  girl  and  bowed  his  soul  to  love ; 
Ambition— aspirations— all  the  subtle  springs  that  moTe 
Man's  sleepless  youth,  were  cast  aside;  old  summer's  beamy 

heat 
Had  fired  their  souls,  and  low  he  knelt  in  fondness  at  her  feet. 

The  roe  leapt  on :  the  robin  wove  her  nest  of  downy  hahr, 
And  light  with  bliss  high  hovered  as  a  blossom  floats  on  air— 
Oirl,  brook,  and  youth  had  ripened  in  the  gladness  bom  of  spring, 
Joy  still  inflamed  the  wild-deer's  heart  and  plumed  the  wild-bird's 

wing. 

UL 
The  marigold  and  rote  had  left  the  vaUey  and  the  hlU, 
The  pansy  frail  was  sere  In  dost  and  dead  tlie  dafibdil; 
The  aster  tall  yet  wore  Its  leaves,  the  **  golden  rob"  its  flowers, 
But  beauty  and  perfume  had  gone  with  summer's  radiant  hours. 
From  mom  to  night  through  forest  glades  with  naught  his  path 

to  cheer. 
The  roebuck  wandered  moodily,  o'er  leaves  all  crisped  and  sere; 
The  bird  still  sang,  but  bridal  song  had  changed  to  widow's  wail, 
And  mourning  she  but  grieved  the  more  that  grief  might  not  avail. 

But  ah !  the  saddest  change  of  all— the  chilling  blight  had  come 
On  hearts  within  whose  holy  bowers  young  love  had  made  his 

home; 
The  verdure  had  departed  thence,  the  vermeil  tenderness 
And  frosty  winds  had  brought  to  dust  the  growth  of  early  bliss. 

The  maiden  heard  the  murmuring  stream  but  murmured  no  re- 

A  melancholy  coldness  dwelt  within  her  shrouded  eye. 

She  scarcely  heard  hit  burning  prayer  whoae  love  no  change 

might  quell,  • 

And  only  lived  enough  to  breathe  an  icy  *'  fare-thee-welL*> 

IV. 

The  sombre  autumn-sky  no  tnote  sent  down  its  mournful  rain, 
A  dim  and  sickly  veil  had  long  o'er  hill  and  hollow  lain, 


But  death  at  last  had  trampled  on  the  few  remaining  flowers. 
All  save  the  resUess  mandrake  died  with  autumn's  last  sad  hours. 
The  mandrake  yet  remained,  and  when  the  keen  from,  piercsd 

his  breast. 

Sent  forth  his  voice  in  agony  upon  the  soughing  blast : 
It  told  of  happiness  too  ripe,  of  dewy  rapture  fled. 
Of  ecstacy,  and  green  of  heart,  wkh  vanished  verdure  dead. 
The  quiet  snow  came  lightly  through  the  thick  and  misty  air. 
And  slantingly  descended  when  the  cold  wind  left  his  lair; 
The  cold  wind !  aye,  the  wind  had  chiUed  since  buoyed  on  sonay 

mhth 
Young  Euroaustcr  came  to  woo  the  virgin  bloom  of  earth. 

I  saw  no  more  the  antlered  stag— his  rocky  solitude 
Was  fluer  palace  for  the  king  than  lea  or  roofless  wood ; 
The  robin's  song  had  died  away  as  all  things  else  must  die- 
Death's  sleet  had  bound  her  ribbed  wing  and  dimmed  her  gleefU 

eye. 
I  saw  the  maiden,  but  alas!  the  snow  thro'  ether  gliding. 
Was  not  more  chiU  than  she,  erewhile  so  tender,  so  confidinr> 
I  saw  the  youth— to  him  naught  here  might  honey-balm  impart. 
He  wandered  from  the  haunts  of  men  in  brokenness  of  heart 
Oh,  Is  there  not  a  sympathy  of  all-controling  power 
The  mother  and  her  brood  between— old  earth,  weak  man,  frail 

flower  ? 
From  some  hearts  soon  the  fetters  lUl,  as  spring  ft»es  lake  and 

river, 
But  many  with  the  withered  leaf,  wear  ruin's  chain  forever. 


For  the  Sonthem  Literary  Messenger. 
liBTTBRS  FROM  A  8ISTB&« 

Mr.  White, — 

The  prominent  characters  in  the  following  pages  are 
fictitious ;  but  the  circumstances  narrated  are  founded 
on  fact,  and  the  descriptions  correcL  The  author  was 
an  actor  in  the  scenes,  and  visited  the  places  described. 
She  has  not  however,  relied  solely  on  her  own  obserra* 
tions  and  the  oral  comnninioations  of  others,  bat  con- 
sulted the  best  guide  books  and  historical  traditions. 

LETTER  FIRST. 

Voyage— Havre  de  Grace— Light  Houses- FrescatI  Baths,  and 

Sea  Bathhig— Tower  of  Francis  the  Fir«. 

Havre  de  (}racb, . 

My  Dear  Jane : — 

The  last  wave  of  your  handkerchief^  when  wc  part- 
ed from  you  at  Southampton,  made  me  feel  quite  nd 
for  some  time;  but  the  bustling  scene  around  me  at 
length  diverted  my  thou^ts  from  their  gloomy  course, 
and  I  employed  myself  in  observing  the  rapid  raoire- 
ments  of  the  sailors,  as  they  obeyed  the  orders  of  their 
captain,  who  had  the  voice  of  a  stentor,  and  took  no 
pains  to  soften  it  Our  fellow  passengers  were  aa 
elderly  gentleman  and  his  two  sons,  wh<»n  he  was 
going  to  place  at  a  boardmg  school  near  Havre.  We 
reached  this  celebrated  port  in  the  evening,  and  I  am 
happy  to  tell  you  (noio  f^  ii  U  over,)  not  witfaoiK  mn 
adventure.  Our  parents  and  Edgar  were  not  very  sea 
sick,  but  alas!  for  Sigismund  and  myself;  we  were  the 
Jobs  of  the  party.  I  mean  as  regards  mtfferiHgr,  not 
patUnee  ;  for  of  Uie  last  we  both  stood  in  need.  I  al- 
ready detest  the  sea,  and  dread  re-crossing  it  Bat  afl 
this  time  you  are  unacquainted  with  our  adventure ;  it 
was  this.  When  within  a  few  miles  of  Havre,  a  sudden 
squall  arose,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  our  i 
was  truly  terrifying.  Fortunately  the  wind  Wewr  i 
the  land,  or  we  should  have  been  wrecked  on  the  **iroft 
bound  coast**  which  was  very  near  us.  The  aailsef 
our  small  vessel  flapped  with  ^iith^viijlence,  ibmX,  the 
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ctpCain  says  they  must  haye  been  torn  to  pieces  if  they 
hid  DOC  been  perfectly  new.    We  have  occupied  our- 
tetres  sinoe  our  anriTal  here,  in  walking  about  the 
town  and  riding  in  its  neighborhood.    Yesterday  we 
listed  tlie  two  light  houses  on  Cape  la  H^ve,  and  as- 
ceaded  one  of  them  to  view  from  itsroof  the  surround- 
iBg  eoantry,  which  is  beautiful,  and  bounded  on  three 
tides  by  the  ocean.    We  purchased  of  an  old  woman 
residing  in  the  light  house,  aome  specimens  of  shell 
work;  and  I  chose  for  you  a  little  dog,  ingeniously 
mide  of  small  white  shells,  whose  tiny  black  eyes 
shine  as  brightly  as  yova  own.    This  morning  we  sur- 
Tcyed  the  Frescati  Baths,  and  the  reservoir  for  oysters 
in  front  of  them.    The  baths  are  kept  in  elegant  order, 
and  the  spadous  mansion  containing  them  presents  a 
handsome  exterior.    I  did  not  relish  the  oysters ;  they 
taste  of  copperas,  as  do  those  we  get  at  home — and 
this  is  natiual  enough,  as  they  come  out  of  the  same 
waters.    On  the  shore,  contiguous  to  the  bathing  estab- 
Iwhmenl,  we  witnessed  the  amusing  spectacle  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  Turkish  costume,  struggling  in  the 
biiny  element,  whose^nllows  almost  threw  them  down, 
although  supported  by  the  arms  of  sturdy  sailors,  and 
dinging  to  ropes  suspended  from  stakes  on  the  beach. 
Last  night  we  went  to  the  theatre,  and  were  much  en- 
tertained by  the  peifonnance  of  Lepeintre,  an  excel- 
Itat  eomic  actor  from  Paris*    Harre  is  enclosed  by 
kfty  walls,  outside  of  which  are  deep  moats,  and  the 
borders  of  these  are  covered  with  a  bright  verdure.    In 
the  town  there  is  a  pleasant  walk  shaded  by  lime  trees, 
and  the  square  in  front  of  the  theatre  is  laid  off  in 
gnvel  walks,  with  seats  on  each  side.    Here  the  gen- 
try of  the  city,  and  hosts  of  chfldren,  with  their  nurses 
to  goani  them,  assemble  every  afternoon.    It  is  also 
nsual  for  a  military  band  to  play  there  at  sunset.    The 
moat  interesting  object  in  Havre  is  an  old  structure 
eaOed  the  "  Tower  of  Francis  the  First,"  in  which  that 
noasreh  was  sumptuously  feasted  by  the  [primeval] 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  three  centuries  ago.    But  mo- 
ney must  have  been  of  extreme  value,  and  provisions 
very  cheap  in  that  age,  as  it  is  said  the  banquet  cost 
only  thirty  pounds ;  or  perhaps  what  then  was  consi- 
dered a>iMsl,  would  in  these  days  of  luxury  be  thought 
an  mdmarjf  mmL    The  following  anecdote  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  edifice.    A  crazy  soldier 
once  shut  himseif  up  in  it  while  the  garrison  were  dining, 
and  although  he  was  strongly  besieged,  maintained 
pnsieHaiou  for  two  hours  ere  he  was  overcome.    As  we 
are  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  for  the 
purpose  of  embarking  for  Rouen  in  the  steamboat,  I 
most  retire  to  rest    Accept  our  love,  and  remember  us 
affisctianatdy  to  aunt  Margaret  and  Albert    I  hope 
you  had  a  sale  journey  home  from  Southampton,  and 
fimnd  aU  well  at  the  Lodge.    Yours, 

LXONTINX. 

LETTER  SECOND. 
Tbe  Seine— i^oillebeuf—Candcbeck— Curious  Rite  at  the  Yil- 
1eg«  of  8l  Arnold— La  Mailleraie — ^Abbej  of  Jaml^gee— 
Churleo  the  Seventh  and  Agnee  Sorrel— Chateau  of  Robert 
le  IKable--AniTaI  at  Bonen. 

RouaK,        ■  '. 

What  a  silly  creatore  you  are  to  be  sore ! — to  have 
preferred  the  shades  of  Morren  Lodge,  and  the  compa- 
ny of  good  aunt  BCafgaret,  (not  to  say  that  of  sonu>- 
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body  else,  for  fear  of  a  blush,)  to  accompanying  us  in  our 
present  tour !  I  am  more  and  more  enchanted  as  we 
proceed,  and  cannot  help  bewailing  your  decision, 
whenever  we  are  partaking  of  any  pleasure  or  amuse- 
ment 'Tis  true,  you  tell  us  that  after  your  marriage 
next  spring,  Albert  intends  visiting  the  continent;  but 
dear  me!  how  many  things  may  occur  in  the  mean- 
while to  alter  your  plans.  Nay,  the  knot  may  never 
be  tied — ^for  its  no  **  wonder  of  wonders"  now-a-days 
for  lads  and  lasses  to  change  their  minds.  And  should 
you  prove  a  '<  constant  couple,"  and  the  wedding  take 
place,  I  doubt  that  Albert  will  be  able  to  tear  himself 
from  his  books  and  musty  parchments.  You  know  I've 
often  told  you,  that  he  nerer  would  have  fallen  in  love 
with  your  ladyship,  I'm  convinced,  had  he  not  surprised 
you  that  eventful  morning  in  papa's  study,  reading  the 
life  of  the  American  President  Thomas  Jefierson,  while 
the  rest  of  us  were  playing  at  battledore  on  the  lawn ; 
and  this  you ''may  tell  liim  if  you  choose.  "Well, 
enough  of  rattle,  Leontine,  (I  bear  you  say,)  and  do 
let's  have  something  interesting."  So  you  shall,  sister 
Jane ;  and  I  hasten  to  give  you  an  account  of  our  voy- 
age from  Havre  to  this  ancient  capital  It  was  de- 
lightful !  We  were  favored  with  clear  skies  and  pro- 
pitious breezes,  and  remained  on  deck  the  whole  day  to 
enjoy  the  scenery,  for  the  bonks  of  the  Seine  are  highly 
cultivated,  and  at  every  turn  present  beautiful  points 
of  view.  We  glided  by  many  villages,  and  several 
monasteries  and  castles.  Among  the  former  I  will  only 
mention  Gtuiliebeuf  and  Candebeck.  Gtuillebeuf  is  fa- 
mous for  its  ninety-nine  pilots ;  and  as  the  navigation 
there  is  extremely  dangerous  for  vessels,  they  have  full 
employmenL  It  is  remarkable  that  their  number  has 
always  been  ninety-nine  from  time  inomemoriaL  Can- 
debeck is  situated  immediately  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Yemet,  the  celebrated  marine  painter,  pro- 
nounced the  view  from  its  quay  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful water  prospectB  in  France.  An  old  lady  on  board 
the  steamboat,  told  mamma  and  myself  as  we  were 
passing  Candebeck,  that  a  few  miles  from  it  there  is  a 
village  called  Su  Arnold,  which  contains  a  pool  of  stag- 
nant water,  that  many  credulous  people  believe  effica- 
cious in  healing  cutaneous  diseases,  and  that  at  a  cer- 
uin  period  of  the  year,  numbers  who  are  afflicted  with 
such  disorders  go  to  bathe  in  the  pool  First,  however, 
a  particular  ceremony  must  be  performed,  or  the  water 
will  have  no  effect.  Each  applicant  for  health,  must 
tUtd  from  the  neighboring  woods  a  stick,  and  cast  it 
down  to  assist  in  forming  a  pile.  In  the  evening  this 
is  set  on  fire  by  the  curate  of  the  village,  who  comes 
forth  dressed  in  his  sacejpdotal  lohea,  and  accompanied 
by  priests  chanting  a  hymn.  When  the  smoke  begins 
to  darken  the  air,  a  white  pigeon  is  let  loose  fiom  the 
spire  of  the  church,  and  the  poor  deluded  sufferers 
firmly  believe  it  to  be  the  holy  ghost  descending  from 
heaven  to  cure  them!  Gtuillebeuf  and  Candebeck  are 
both  associated  with  historical  recollections.  The  for- 
mer was  fortified  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  who  considered 
it  an  important  point,  and  wished  to  havo  it  called 
Henry'sville,  after  himself.  This  was  not  done  how- 
ever, and  since  his  death  the  fortifications  have  been 
destroyed.  It  was  at  Candebeck  that  William  the 
Conqueror  crossed  the  Seine  in  1047,  on  his  way  to 
Arques,  to  quell  a  sedition  among  the  people  there, 
under  the  Count  of  Arques.    It  was  governed  by  the 
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famous  Talbot  during  the  reigii  of  Henry  the  Fifth  of 
England,  and  the  inhabitants  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  bravery  in  a  combat  with  the  English.  At  one 
period  it  was  noted  for  ite  manufactures  of  hats  and 
gloves ;  and  at  that  time  no  one  of  bon  ton  would  wear 
a  hat  that  was  not  made  at  Candebeck.  The  revoca 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  proved  a  death  blow  to  the 
industry  of  this  town.  Soon  after  leaving  it,  we  passed 
the  Chateau  of  La  Mailleraie,  once  the  residence  of 
Mademoiselle  De  la  Vallifere,  durmg  her  youth.  The 
mansion  is  spacious,  and  its  gardens  and  thickets  looked 
very  inviting.  In  1824  the  Duchess  of  Berri  visited 
this  retreat,  and  breakfasted  in  the  garden;  and  to 
commemorate  this  circumstance,  a  white  marble  column 
has  been  erected  there.  I  wonder  they  did  not  sur- 
mount it  with  a  coffee-pot.  Beyond  La  Mailleraie  the 
scenery  is  rather  monotonous,  but  at  length  you  ap- 
proach the  Abbey  of  Jami^ges,  (founded  by  Saint 
Philibert,)  and  the  landscape  becomes  lovely.  This 
noble  ruin,  with  its  numerous  Gothic  windows,  was  a 
majestic  spectacle.  Being  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
round  which  our  course  extended,  we  had  a  view  of  it 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  at  last,  to  my  regret,  it  faded 
from  our  sight.  Charles  the  Seventh  built  a  fine  villa 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jami^ges,  and  here  the  beauti- 
ful, but  sinful  and  unhappy  Agnes  Sorrel,  resided.  At 
her  death  her  heart  was  deposited  in  t^e  Abbey,  and 
her  body  carried  to  Loches,  where  it  was  interred  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  choir  of  the  collegiate  church, 
for  Agnes  had  been  extremely  munificent  to  the  canons 
of  Loches,  giving  them  two  thousand  crowns  and  quan- 
tities of  jewels,  tapestry  and  pictures;  and  these  crafty 
ecclesiastics  paid  her  remains  all  due  respect  during  the 
life  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  her  royal  lover ;  but  after 
his  demise,  while  Louis  the  Eleventh  was  visiting 
their  church,  knowing  that  he  detested  Agnes,  and  de- 
signing to  flatter  him,  they  pointed  out  her  tomb  and 
requested  permission  to  have  it  removed.  "  I  consent,'* 
replied  the  monarch,  (indignant  at  their  duplicity  and 
ingratitude,)  '*  but  you  must  first  restore  the  riches  she 
lavished  upon  you."  The  last  object  I  will  now  de- 
scribe to  you  is  the  Chateau  of  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  a 
wicked  wretch,  whose  crimes  sullied  the  earth,  and 
whose  spirit  is  believed  by  the  superstitious  still  to 
haunt  the  places  that  witnessed  them.  The  scanty 
remains  of  his  fortress  are  just  visible  on  a  rocky 
height  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine.  Beneath 
the  steep  you  behold  La  Vacherie,  a  neat  little  country 
seat  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  being  the  residence  of 
Madame  Bocage  when  she  composed  her  "Colom- 
biade."  We  landed  at  Rouen  about  six  o'clock,  and 
are  located  in  a  comfortable  hotel,  where  papa  says  we 
will  remain  until  we  have  seen  all  the  curiosities  of 
this  interesting  old  city.  You  will  therefore  hear  from 
me  again  ere  our  departure.     Yours  truly, 

LBONTINB. 

LETTER  THIRD. 

Description  of  Rouen— Cathedral— Church  of  St  Ouen — Pic- 
ture Oaliery  and  Library  in  the  HoCel  de  VUle— Square  6f 
Joan  of  Arc— Theatre-'Drees  of  the  Norman  Peasanie. 

Rouen, . 

My  Dear  Jrnie  ;^- 

According  to  your  request  and  my  propensity  to 
scribbling,  1  intend  to  be  very  circumstantial  in  my  de-  I 


tails.  Pray  don't  grow  tired  of  them,  or  if  you  €*o, 
keep  it  a  secret,  and  my  vanity  may  prevent  my  sus- 
pecting such  a  misfortune.  Mamma  gives  me  great 
credit  for  being  so  industrious  with  my  pen.  Sigismund 
and  Edgar  keep  a  journal ;  but  that  requires  more  ex- 
actness than  I  possess,  so  I  prefer  writing  a  letter  when 
the  hunaor  takes  me.  We  have  been  out  right  seringa 
every  morning  and  afternoon,  until  to-day.  A  brisk 
rain  now  confines  us  to  the  house,  and  affords  me  lei- 
sure for  again  conversing  with  you.  I  will  commence 
my  agreeable  task  with  n  description  of  the  town.  lis 
environs  are  beautiful,  but  the  interior  rather  gloomy — 
the  streets  are  generally  so  narrow  and  the  houses  so 
old.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  moats ; 
the  walls  have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  moats  filled 
up  and  converted  into  public  walks.  At  Rouen,  the 
ancient  Dukes  of  Normandy  heW  their  courts,  and  it 
contains  many  vestiges  of  their  magnificence.  The 
palace  of  justice  is  a  vast  Gothic  structure  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  Beneath  it  are  prisons,  to 
which  they  were  conducting  two  culprits  as  we  enter- 
ed. One  of  its  various  halls  is  of  immense  extent,  and 
has  a  singular  vaulted  ceiling,  that  reminds  you  of  the 
hulk  of  a  vessel  reversed — a  comparison  by  the  by, 
that  is  not  original  with  me.  The  venerable  cathedral, 
with  its  lofty  spire  and  painted  windows,  engaged  us  a 
long  while.  The  spire  is  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
high,  and  visible  seven  or  eight  leaguen  There  are 
two  towers ;  one  of  them  denominated  the  hutter  tower, 
because  the  expense  of  erecting  it  was  defitiyed  with 
money  that  had  been  paid  by  the  people  for  permiasioB 
to  eat  butter  during  lent !  It  contained  an  enormous 
bell,  nearly  equal  in  size  to  that  at  Moscow,  and  the 
founder  of  it  is  said  to  have  died  in  an  ecstacy  at  its  com- 
pletion. This  wonderful  bell  was  destroyed  during  the 
revolution.  Many  illustrious  persons  are  buried  in  the 
cathedral  Among  them,  Henry  the  Fifth  of  France, 
Richard  Cour  de  Lion,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
Cardinals  of  Amboise.  The  monument  of  the  two 
Cardinals  is  superb,  and  covered  with  arabesque  work. 
They  are  represented  kneeling  on  its  summit.  Above 
them  is  a  gilded  equestrian  statue  of  St  George,  tlieir 
patron  ;  below  them  (ranged  in  niches  on  the  front  e£ 
the  tomb,)  are  small  marble  figures,  emblematical  of 
the  virtues  they  possessed.  Opposite  this  mausoleiim 
is  another,  equally  remarkable.  It  is  dedicated  to  Uae 
Grand  Seneschal  Brez6,  the  husband  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  governor  of  Rouen  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  the  numerous  statues  that  adorn  this  tomb^  that 
which  represents  the  Seneschal  as  an  extended  corpse  is 
the  most  striking,  and  it  is  inimitably  executed.  The 
pinched  nose,  tight  drawn'  skin,  hollow  cheeks,  aoi 
sunken  eyes,  give  it  the  exact  appearance  of  a  deftd 
body.  Over  the  grand  altar  of  the  church  hangs  a  fine 
painting,  by  Philip  de  Champagne ;  the  subject  of  it  is 
the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  light  is  ingeoiooaly 
and  beauUibUy  reflected  from  the  in|ant  Jesus,  (tlae 
light  of  the  world,)  upon  the  surrounding  objects.  Bat 
enough  of  the  cathedral,  Allons  4  Saint  Ouen,  facaoos 
for  its  fine  interior  perspective,  which  is  curiously  and 
perfectly  delineated  by  reflection  on  the  surface  of  the 
holy  water,  in  tlie  baptisinal  font,  near  the  chief  portal 
of  the  church.  St.  Ouen  was  originally  a  Benedicone 
abbey.    Its  architect  Bemeval,  is  buried  in  one  of  tiK 

chapels,  and  there  is  an  improbMe  tradition  conoenuK 
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him,  viz :  that  he  was  hung  for  assashmting  his  appren- 
tice, who  by  excelling  him  in  earring  some  trifling  or- 
nament fyr  the  ceiling,  had  excited  his  jealousy.    The 
painled  windows  of  St.  Ouen  are  beautiful,  and  shed  a 
mellow  lustre  orer  its  triple  aisle,  which  we  regretted 
to  exchange  for  the  glare  of  the  sun  without ;  but  time 
pressed,  and  we  hastened  to  riew  the  picture  gallery 
and  public  library  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville — neither  of 
them  extensive,  though  worthy  of  examination.    We 
next  proceeded  to  the  square  of  Joan  of  Arc,  where  a 
statue  of  her  is  erected  on  the  spot  upon  which  she  was 
bornt  as  a  sorceress  in  1430.    Last  night  we  went  to 
the  play.    The  theatre  is  a  handsome  edifice,  and  the 
ceilii^  exhibits  the  apothesis  of  Pierre  Comeille.    You 
behold  him  crowned  by  tragedy,  while  painting  and 
sculptore  vie  in  copying  his  features,  and  fame  sounds 
his  praise  to  the  world.    Apollo  sheds  over  him  his 
brigfatness,  and  time  with  his  scythe  drives  away  envy 
and  other  evil  genii  inimical  to  his  glory.    The  ladies 
here  dress  well  and  tastefully,  but  the  costume  of  the 
pesMBte  is  very  queer.    It  is  the  same  throughout  Nor- 
mandy.   They  wear  high  crowned  muslin  caps,  Ught 
boddices,  full  plaited  short  petticoats  garnished  with 
rows  of  black  velvet,  blue  stockings  clocked  with  red, 
and  black  sharptoed  shoes,  cut  low  on  the  instep,  and 
omajnented  with  rosettes.    They  always  have  a  gold 
cross,  suspended  from  a  black  ribbon  encircling  the 
neck,  and  a  pair  of  gold  earrings.    But  here  am  I  con- 
tinoing  to  scribble,  and  the  weather  has  cleared  off  and 
the  carriage  b  ordered  for  a  drive,  and  I  verily  believe 
eoming  to  the  door.    There !  papa  calls  me  to  descend. 
In  haste,  farewelL 

LCONTINB. 


Wb  refer  the  reader  to  the  editorial  head  for  some 
Raiarks  upon  the  following  article. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  DOOM. 
Mr.  White, — ^I  am  about  to  do  a  very  foolish  thing, 
00  less  than  to  write  a  tale  of  a  mournful  love  A/fotre. 
What  has  afflicted  me  with  the  propensity,  in  truth  I 
cannot  determine ;  but  though  I  am  conscious  of  the 
felly,  I  console  myself  by  the  unanswerable  question. 
Why  shall  not  I  write  as  well  as  other  fools? 

What  I  am  about  to  write  is  the  authentic  history  of 
a  most  melting  lore  affaire^  which  took  place  in  this 
goodly  city  within  the  last  five  years,  and  with  the 
persons  concerned  in  it,  many  of  the  fair  and  fashiona- 
ble here  are,  or  rather  were,  acquainted.  It  was  related 
to  me  by  the  young  gentleman  himself;  of  him  I  will 

five  a  short  account.    Ten  years  ago  George  B , 

and  myself  were  schoolfellows,  but  associated  little  to- 
gether except  in  school  hours.  He  was  a  light-hearted 
and  joyous  fellow  enough,  but  at  times  as  moody  as  the 

himself^  and  he  always  delighted,  to  an  inmiode- 

rate  degree,  in  the  little  misfortunes  and  calamities  that 
befidl  schoolboys.  If  a  poor  fellow  in  climbing  over  a 
paling  enooantered  any  little  point  or  nail,  whereby  his 
nether  garment  was  lacerated,  he  it  was  that  first  made 
the  disooTery,  and  raised  the  war  whoop.  Consequently 
he  was  half  feared,  and,  when  absent  wholly  hated  by  all 
of  us,  though  in  hiscompany  we  all  strove  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him.    After  he  left  school  I  saw  no  more  of 


him  for  some  years,  and  when  he  again  came  to  Rich- 
mond, we  met  on  the  civil  and  poUte  footing  of  passing 
acquaintance,  until  ian  accident  brought  us  together  and 
originated  a  friendship  between  us. 

One  evening  in  June,  1838,  when  the  thermometer 
stood  at  94^,  I  had  managed  to  convey  myself  about  a 
mile  up  the  river  bank  for  the  purpose  of  bathing,  and 
going  into  the  water  I  splashed  about  with  great  vigor, 
thinking  about  Leander's  remarkable  feat  in  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  until  I  felt  a  great  desire  to  try  whether 
I  might  not  aspire  to  equal  him,  or  at  least  E —  P — , 
who  swam  from  Mayo's  Bridge  to  Warwick  wharf 
some  years  ago.  Accordingly  after  screwing  up  my 
courage  grievously,  I  approached  slowly  a  furious  and 
turbulent  stream,  which  tumbled  over  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
producing  some  appalling  waves  and  eddying  whirls, 
commonly  known  as  **  sucks.**  I  stood  on  a  rock  near 
and  contemplated  it  for  some  moments,  until  perceiving 
that  my  ambition  had  very  sensibly  diminished  and  was 
rapidly  taking  French  leave,  1  was  about  to  retire  with- 
out attempting  the  crossing,  when  I  unfortunately  dis- 
covered a  head  on  the  opposite  side,  very  quietly  watch- 
ing my  proceedings, — ^whilst  its  owner  was  luxuriously 
rocking  himself  about  in  the  calm  element  Ashamed  to 
retreat,  while  one  who  had  accomplished  what  I  shrank 
from,  was  perhaps  chuckling  at  my  fears,  I  sprang  for- 
ward, and  ere  I  was  well  aware  what  was  the  matter, 
found  my  self  lifted  up,  dashed  down,  whirled  around,  my 
limbs  pulled  and  jerked  hither  and  yon  by  the  infernal 
waters,  whilst  the  waters  above  were  foaming  over  my 
head  and  plashing  into  my  face.  Finally,  I  was  wearily 
and  faintly  struggling,  almost  bursting  with  suppressed 
respiration;  and  with  a  horrible  distinctness,  memory 
was  holding  up  to  my  mind's  eye  every  sin  wherewith 
she  could  charge  me, — ^when  my  arm  was  seized  and 
myself  dragged  along  by  a  powerful  hand.  When  I 
recovered  consciousness,  I  was  seated  on  a  rock  near 
shore,  and  the  person  to  whom  I  owed  my  life  was 

standing  by — it  was  my  old  schoolfellow,  QtK>rge  B . 

I  muttered  something  about  gratitude,  when  he  cut  me 
short  by  telling  me  he  would  have  saved  the  life 
of  a  drowning  dog  with  as  much  alacrity  as  he  had 
saved  me,  and  that  he  would,  he  thought,  deserve  my 
gratitude  more  for  advising  me  not  again  to  be  fool 
enough  to  venture  into  deep  water  until  I  eould  swim. 
This,  I  thought,  was  rather  taking  a  liberty ;  but  he  had 
just  saved  my  life,  and  I  said  nothing  more  while  we 
were  dressing  ourselves.  Then  slowly  walking  towards 
the  city,  we  chatted  about  schooldays  and  schoolfellows. 
From  that  day  we  gradually  became  better  acquainted, 
until  in  a  few  weeks  we  were  intimate  associates.  It 
was  but  natural  that  I  should  be  attached  to  a  person 
who  had  rescued  me  from  a  watery  grave,  yet  I  could 
not  but  see  that  with  nuiny  very  admirable  qualities  of 
heart  and  mind,  there  were  some  glaring  defects  and 
vices  about  him.  He  was  generous  and  Uberal  to  ex- 
cess, and  to  the  necessities  of  the  indigent  his  hand  was 
never  closed ;  he  was  a  true  friend,  but  a  bitter,  unre- 
lenting enemy;  he  cherished  revenge  as  food  fit  for 
gods,  and  therefore  the  more  delightftil  to  men ;  no  In- 
dian was  ever  more  unfiirgiving.  In  person  he  was  tall 
and  spare ;  his  face  was  not  remarkable  for  comeliness, 
though  the  features  were  good ;  but  his  eyes  gave  the 
charm  and  power  to  his  dark  pale  face ;  they  could  fas- 
cinate and  charm  as  well  as  threaten  and  command. 
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With  a  fine  and  highly  cultivated  taste,  and  a  strong 
well-infonned  mind ;  simple  in  his  habits  and  addicted 
to  no  species  of  intemperance  or  dissipation ;  and  with 
a  fortune  which  placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  want, 
yet  not  enough  to  dissuade  him  from  exertion,  George 
B —  seenoed  destined  to  play  with  honor  and  success 
the  part  of  a  man  among  his  fellows. 

Our  friendship  had  endured  for  nearly  a  twelyemonth, 
and  the  gay  winter  of  1832-3  had  passed.  B —  had 
been  absent  from  town  about  a  month,  when  one  even- 
ing, near  the  end  of  May,  I  met  him  on  the  capitol 
square;  he  had  arrived  a  few  days  before.  An  uncom- 
mon  gloom  was  seated  on  his  brow ;  but  I  was  in  no 
melancholic  mood  myself^  and  after  a  few  minutes  he 
scorned  to  regain  his  habitual  carelessness  of  look  and 
manner.  We  strolled  off,  jesting  and  telling  anecdotes, 
until  we  arrived  at  the  hill  which  overlooks  the  armory. 
It  was  a  Sabbath  evening ;  and,  according  to  the  conu- 
mmdabU  custom  of  the  young  gentlefolk  of  Richmond, 
frequent  parties  of  six  or  eight  ladies,  with  their  at- 
tendant beaux,  passed  by  the  foot  oi  the  hill  and  pro- 
ceeded up  the  bank  of  the  canal.  As  the  ringing  laugh 
of  some  dashing  belle  reached  us  where  we  sat  on  two 

granite  blocks  on  the  top  of  the  liill,  B would  amuse 

me  by  relating  some  ludicrous  anecdote  or  odd  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  fair  laugher.  What  a  quan- 
tity of  scandal  did  he  impart  to  me,  which,  had  it  been 
proclaimed  from  the  house  tops,  would  have  procured 
him  the  honor  of  martyrdom — as  surely  as  that  the 
satire  which  is  so  delightful  to  female  ears  when  pointed 
against  their  friends,  seems  too  horrible  when  turned 
against  themselves. 

They  passed  from  our  sight,  and  in  a  few  moments 
B —  became  silent,  and  sat  with  his  cheek  leaning  on 
his  hands.  I  looked  down  at  the  beautiful  river  and  the 
city  spread  out  before  me,  built  on  the  side  of  a  sweep- 
ing hill,  like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  so  beautifully  and 
faithfully  delineated  in  Cooke's  picture,  and  very  so- 
berly speculated  on  the  probabiliues  of  our  ever  hav- 
ing such  a  city  as  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  I 
tired  at  length  of  such  inconclusive  speculation,  and 
turning  to  my  companion  with  intent  to  enliven  him  a 
little,  said,  ''B —  you  have  never  told  me  of  any  tiffmre 
du  caur  in  which  you  were  a  party ;  tell  me  who  is  or 
was  the  goddess  of  your  profane  idolatry.*' 

He  started  as  if  I  had  stabbed  him,  and  gazed  at  me 
with  a  fixed  stare.  I  have  said  that  his  eyes  were  re- 
markably piercing;  and  I  looked^ way  from  his  glance, 
fearing  lest,  inadvertently,  I  had  awakened  a  painful 
reconectioQ. 

**TeU  me,**  said  he,  ''are  you  superstitious  f  Do  you 
thmk  that  beings  superior  to  the  laws  of  hiunanity  have 
ever  appeared  to  mortals  or  conversed  with  them?*' 
"Not  in  these  latter  days  at  all  events,*'  replied  I,  "  or 
else  I  riiould  never  have  played  the  many  mad  pranks 
that  I  have  done,  on  dark  still  nights,  in  grave  yards 
and  church  porches,  where  the  gentry  you  speak  of 
vroidd  be  met  with,  I  imagine,  if  any  where."  "  Ah," 
said  he,  as  if  swallowing  down  a  groan,  "you  jest 
lightly ;  but  I  will  tell  you  that  which  will  somewhat 
shake  your  incredulity.*'  In  spite  of  me,  his  manner 
made  some  impression  on  me,  though  I  half  suspected 
it  to  be  a  mere  nue— but  my  attention  became  strongly 
riveted,  as  he  went  on  with  his  story. 

"Five  years  ago,"  said  he,  "I  was  entering  my  se- 


venteenth year,  and  began  to  think  myself  a  roan, 
especially  as  I  had  been  for  one  session  to  ooUege.    It 

was  during  the  first  vacation  that  I  went  down  to 

county  to  see  my  guardian,  and  to  wage  war  on  every 
living  winged  creature,  from  a  sparrow  to  a  turkey 
buzzard ;  and  during  the  continuance  of  fidr  weather,  I 
never  looked  into  any  thing  bearing  the  likeness  of  a 
book,  unless  it  was  to  tear  out  the  blank  leaves  for 
wadding.  But  one  cold,  raw,  windy,  drizzly  day,  after 
satisfjring  myself  that  there  was  no  more  likelihood 
that  the  rain  would  cease,  than  if  it  bad  been  the  com- 
mencement of  the  deluge,  I  desperately  picked  up  a 
book,  and  going  to  my  sleeping  apartment,  threw  my- 
self on  my  bed  and  fell  to  reading.  I  forget  what  it 
was,  but  I  know  it  was  some  extravagant  Italian  or 
Sicilian  romance,  in  which  ghosts,  angels  and  devils 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  human  actors,  with  very 
little  ceremony.  It  interested  mo  though  wonderfully, 
and  I  continued  hard  at  it  until  late  at  night,  when  hav- 
ing finished  it,  I  got  into  bed  and  lay  half  thinking, 
half  dreaming,  about  what  I  had  been  reading.  A  while 
ailer,  I  heard  my  name  called  in  a  voice  which  seemed 
to  be  near  me.  I  shivered  with  dread — but  noade  no 
answer.  Again  ray  name  was  pronounced;  and  the 
voice  con tinued^-"IjOok!  behold  her  who  will  blight 
and  wither  up  thy  happiness  and  life,  and  drive  thee  to 
an  early  tomb."  Unconsciously  I  sat  up  and  looked 
around ;  the  room  was  as  dark  as  midnight,  and  the 
wind  sighed  mournfully  as  it  swept  through  the  trees 
in  the  yard.  Suddenly  a  light  glanced  before  my  eyes; 
I  looked  and  saw  a  room  handsomely  furnished,  with  a 
small  round  table  in  the  centre,  and  near  it  a  sofieu  A 
young  lady  was  standing,  apparently  just  risen  from 
the  sofa,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  table,  and  the 
other  extended  pointing  at  me.  Her  eyes  were  fas- 
tened on  my  face,  with  a  kwk  of  proud,  bitter  scorn. 
I  was  as  one  fascinated:  she  slowly  turned  her  face 
from  me  and  waved  her  hand — then  all  vanished.  1 
sunk  back  on  my  pillow  with  a  feeling  of  utter  despair: 
it  passed  off,  and  I  longed  for  revenge.  I  said  alood, 
"devil  or  angel,  grant  that  I  may  inflict  misery  equal 
to  what  I  shall  suffer,  and  see  her  sink  before  me  into 
the  grave,  and  then  I  will  not  repine  at  my  destiny.** 
With  a  perfect  distinctness  I  heard  the  words,  *'  Thy 
wish  is  granted.'*  A  feeling  of  gratified  revenge  stole 
over  me,  and  I  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep. 

"  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  having  peeped  from  my 
window  and  found  the  weather  as  bad  as  ever,  I  again 
pressed  my  pillow  with  design  to  woo  a  morning  nap. 
All  at  once  I  recollected  the  extraordinary  vision  or 
dream  of  the  past  nightr— every  circumstance  clearly 
presenting  itself  to  my  mind — every  look  and  gesture 
of  the  figure,  and  every  word  uttered,  seemed  engraTed 
on  my  memory — I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  it  wraa  a 
dream ;  I  argued  with  myself  and  resolved  that  it  "was  a 
dream — but  something  within  me  said,  "  it  is  no  dreanu** 
For  several  days  I  thought  of  nothing  else ;  but  at  six- 
teen we  are  not  fond  of  a  long  continued  musing  about 
any  thing,  good  or  bad ;  and  in  the  excitement  of 
ing,  fishing,  and  going  to  meetings  on  Sundays,  the  i 
pression  wore  off  by  degrees. 

"  I  returned  to  college,  studied  hard,  frolicked  1 
and  was  indefatigable  in  every  piece  of  miachier  -whack 
could  be  devised  by  the  collective  wisdom  and  ii^e- 
nuity  of  eighty  boys ;  and  having  several  times  nariuwiy 
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eaoped  srapension  and  onoe  been  threatened  with  dis- 
nuawm  abec^ate,  I  finished  the  course,  and  came  to 
Riehnumd  to  amuse  myself  in  eyery  way  I  could  find 
out;  and  fiv  want  of  other  matter  to  engage  me,  to  dip 
a  tittle  into  the  sublime  study  of  the  law.  The  winter 
of  1831-8  was  commencing.  The  redoubtable  cholera 
had  not  yet  arrived  in  America ;  but  all  were  dreading 
it  FMb  here  seemed  determined  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock  and  lire  merrily  while  they  could.  1  made  ac- 
qaaintanoes ;  and  received  invitations  to  parties,  of  which 
1  attended  many,  where  I  cannot  aver  that  even  my 
SDoall  stock  of  ideas  was  much  augmented,  though  on 
ihe  score  of  creature  comforts  they  were  very  pleasant ; 
■od  by  dutifully  and  honestly  paying  the  expected  visit 
sAer,  acquired  the  repute  of  an  honest,  polite  and 
agreeable  young  man.  Some  unlhinking  youths  are 
so  Shortsighted  as  to  care  very  little  about  paying  a 
visit  after  a  party,  though  tliey  are  very  particular  in 
paying  it  before  one  is  to  take  pl&ce.  That  was  not  my 
plan:  I  was  always  addicted  to  the  calculation  of 
efaanoes,  and  argued  that  as  one  party  had  been  given 
at  a  particular  house,  possibly,  nay  probably,  (bating 
accidents)  anotlier  might  be  in  the  course  of  time.  Upon 
this  principle  I  acted,  and  do  not  think  that  I  ever  lost 
by  iL  The  vrinter  passed  and  simimer  came  on. — 
I  went  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  by  eating 
huge  dinners  and  suppers,  and  drinking  the  dread- 
ful waters;  galloping  about  the  mountains  in  Miss 

*s  train,  and  occasionally  walking  five  or  six 

miles  to  fish,  I  got  into  prodigious  health — my  limbs 
grew  firm  and  hard  as  iron,  and  I  felt  strong  enough  to 
brain  a  wild  boll,  or  hug  a  bear  to  death.  But  I  grew 
tired  of  this  life,  and  early  in  the  tSsdl  came  back  to 
Bichmood  to  see  what  in  the  deuce  the  people  were 
doing  with  the  cholera.  The  newspapers  said  the  city 
was  as  Blent  and  gloomy  as  a  chamel  house. 

"Every  thing,  however,  must  end;  and  the  cholera's 
day  passed  j — by  the  middle  of  November  every  dead 
penon  was  forgotten,  and  every  one  living  seemed  to  for- 
get what  it  was  to  die.  The  fashionables  came  back  in 
(Jiroogs  about  the  time  the  Legislature  commenced  its 
9ety  neceteary  and  exceedingly  laborious  annual  ses- 
sion; and  no  one  who  had  not  seen,  as  I  had,  piles  of 
coffins  six  feet  deep,  waiting  for  the  graves  which  were 
to  reeeive  them,  could  have  believed  that  death  and 
desolation  had  so  lately  hovered  over  the  city. 

"Several  parties  had  been  given,  and  the  regular 
nNUine  had  commenced.    On  the  evening  preceding 

ChriitRias  day,  I  went  to  a  large  party  at  Mr. ^a. 

I  was  idly  engaged — now  in  managing  a  jelly,  now  in 
mooching  a  devilled  biscuit,  when  among  the  new  faces 
shewing  themselves  about  the  room,  I  discovered  one 
which  drew  my  attention  forcibly.  It  was  not  a  very 
beaoiifuifiicecertainly— but  there  wasaboutit— a  name- 
leas  something  which  convinced  me  that  she  was  an  un- 
oomnioQ  character.  On  her  pure  white  high  forehead, 
was  stamped  the  seal  of  bright  intelligence,  and  her 
month,  which  was  rather  large,  indicated  a  world  of 
humor.  I  thought  I  had  seen  the  face  somewhere — ^but 
where  and  when  I  could  not  telL  I  inquired  her  name ; 
Miss  — — ,  staying  with  her  aunt  Mrs.  ^  I 


was  standing  with  my  arms  folded,  looking  the  picture 
of  gravity,  when  the  beautiful  young  mistress  of  the  mer- 
riment inaking  came  to  me,  and  desiring  me  not  to  get 
asleep,  with  an  applauding  laugh  at  her  own  wit,  said, 
*<come,  I  will  introduce  you  to  a  lady  who  has  eyes  as 
expressive  as  your  own,  and  whose  vivacity  will  rouse 
you,  if  any  thing  can.**  I  languidly  inquired  who  the 
lady  was  to  whom  she  was  so  very  complimentary — 

she  pointed  out  Miss ,  and  I  consented  at  once. 

The  introduction  was  duly  gone  through  with,  the  plea- 
sure of  the  lady's  hand  for  a  dance  asked  and  granted, 
the  four  cotillons  which  constitute  the  regular  allow- 
ance performed,  and  we  seated  ourselves  on  a  charm- 
ing sofa  that  it  really  was  a  delight  to  repose  on. 
She  danced  no  more  that  night,  nor  did  I — ^but  we 
talked  about  every  thing  and  about  nothing.  I  lis- 
tened to  her  musical  voice  and  looked  at  her  dark 
lustrous  eyes,  until  I  determined  with  myself  that  I  ad- 
mired her  very  hugely,  and  when  I  attended  her  to  her 
carriage  at  one  o^clock,  and  heard  her  say  that  she 
would  be  glad  to  see  me  again,  I  felt  as  grateful  as 
though  she  had  done  me  a  kindness. 

"For  a  fortnight,  I  was  assiduous  in  cultivating  her 
good  graces,  until  I  flattered  myself  tliat  I  was  looked 
on  as  by  no  means  an  ordinary  acquaintance.  About 
this  time  morning  rides  were  all  the  rage.  Among  all 
the  young  ladies  in  the  city,  residents  or  visiters,  Miss 

was  the  only  ono  who  could  at  all  manage 

a  steed — but  what  of  that  7  Young  men  talked  con- 
stantly of ;  how  deucedly  well  she  sat  a  horse ; 


was  told.  Now  I  certainly  had  never  seen  Miss 

though  I  had  heard  of  her;  ibr  her  father  lived  wiihin 
a  few  miles  of  my  guardian's  farm — ^but  her  face  haunt- 
ed me  as  that  of  one  I  had  known  in  days  gone  by.    I 


trotting,  galloping,  at  full  speed,  'twas  all  one  to  her; 
indeed  in  all,  save  perhaps  one  particular,  she  was 
a  perfect  Diana  Vernon— and  no  wonder  that  fash- 
ion and  the  desire  of  notoriety  should  induce  many 
young  ladies,  who  knew  as  little  al|out  riding  as  they 

did  about  the  Bible,  to  try  to  rival  her.    Miss 

was  no  exception.  I  was  riding  one  morning  with 
a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  the  horse  of  one 
of  the  gentlemen  took  fright  at  something,  and  off  he 
started.  We  rode  rapidly  afler  him  to  see  what  would 
be  the  result.  The  horse  was  dashing  down  the  road 
like  the  wind — suddenly  he  stopped  short,  and  his  un- 
lucky rider  darted  from  his  saddle  like  a  bull-frog  in  full 
leap,  and  plunged  head  foremost  into  a  pile  of  brush- 
wood, where  his  legs  alone  remained  visible,  gesticu- 
lating vigorously.  Up  we  rode  in  great  horror,  think- 
ing the  poor  fellow's  neck  was  broken  to  a  certainty ;  but 
no  such  thing — ^his  time  was  not  yet  come.  We  hauled 
him  forth,  and  found,  that  with  Uie  exception  of  a  few 
digs  and  scratches  about  his  fcice,  he  was  a  whole, 
though  a  miserably  crest-fallen  man.  That  evening  I 
reUited  the  adventure  of  our  morning  ride  to  Miss 
>,  and  instead  of  operating  as  a  damper  to  her  de- 


sire of  riding,  she  became  more  resolutely  bent  on  itr— 
nothing  would  do  but  I  must  ride  with  her  next  day. 
Accordingly,  next  morning  we  started ;  she  riding  a  quiet 
looking  pacing  nag,  and  I  on  that  large  fiery  grey  horse 
that  broke  my  barouche  to  pieces,  the  day  you  rode 
with  me  to  Fairfield  and  nearly  broke  our  necks  into 
the  bargain. 

'Ufelt  unconnmonly  dull  and  sleepy  that  morning, 
and  was  so  absent  that  at  length  I  fairly  wore  out  my 
companion's  patience,  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
equal  to  Grissel's,  and  in  order  to  rouse  roe  from  my 
dreaming  fit,  endeavored  to  give  me  a  smart  cut  with 
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her  switch,  which  missed  me — but  took  effect  on  my 
horse's  flank.  He  sprang  forward,  and  kicking  rio- 
leatly,  pitched  me  from  the  saddle,  and  down  I  came 
luckily  on  a  soft  sandy  place.    I  jumped  up  and  saw 

Miss 's  nag  rearing  and  plunging  furiously,  and 

her  rider  clinging  to  the  saddle  with  one  hand  and  the 
mane  with  the  other.  In  an  instant  I  was  at  the  ani- 
mal's bead,  and  seizing  her  nose  with  a  powerful  grasp 
held  her  quiet,  while  I  lifted  Miss from  her  sad- 
dle. Her  face  was  pale,  her  lip  quivered  with  terror, 
and  she  trembled  so  violently  that  I  was  obliged  to  put 
my  arm  round  her  waist  to  support  her.  I  congratu- 
lated her  on  her  escape  from  the  danger,  and  proposed 
that  we  should  continue  our  ride,  as  my  horse  had  stop- 
ped near  us  and  was  attentively  looking  on,  promising 
her  at  the  same  time  to  be  very  attentive  during  the 
ride,  and  not  compel  her  to  lash  my  horse  in  order  to 
draw  my  notice.  "No,"  she  said,  "she  could  not,  she 
would  never  attempt  to  ride  again."  I  became  uneasy 
and  earnestly  besought  her  to  permit  me  to  lift  her  to 
her  saddle,  adding,  that  should  our  mishap  be  known, 
we  should  bo  rallied  to  death  about  it.  At  length  she 
consented  to  ride  slowly  home.  Neither  said  any  thing 
to  any  one  about  our  ride — but  I  could  not  forget  that 

my  arm  had  encircled *s  slender  waist.  I  became 

absorbingly  devoted  to  her ;  and  one  day  when  1  found 
her  alone,  with  her  cheek  resting  pensively  on  her  little 
hand,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  tell  her  that  I  believed  I 
loved  her,  and  said  a  deal  of  nonsense  besides,  to  which 
she  listened  with  quiet  resignation,  smd  when  I  had  fin- 
ished, she  tendered  her  hand  to  kiss. 

"About  ten  days  after  this  event,  my  guardian  came 
to  town,  bringing  with  him  his  daughter,  a  beautiful 
little  creature,  with  whom  I  had  been  brought  up  as  a 
brother.     The  day  after  their  arrival,  there  was  a 

party,  to  which  I  was  to  attend  Miss .    My 

guardian  was  an  elderly,  staid  gentleman,  fond  of  his 
ease,  and  made  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  go  to  his 
rest  at  ten  o'clock  regularly,  and  I  thought  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  go  with  his  pretty  daughter.    I 

*  therefore  wrote  a  short  note  to  Miss ,  telling  her 

how  matters  stood,  and  thought  nothing  more  about  it 
until  we  arrived  at  the  party,  where  I  looked  in  vain 
for  her.  "  She  will  be  here  after  a  while,"  thought  I — 
and  to  pass  off  the  time  agreeably,  I  danced  with  my  fair 
companion.  The  night  wore  away,  and  still  the  girl  I 
wished  most  to  see  did  not  arrive,  nor  could  I  conjecture 
the  cause  of  her  absence.  Next  day  1  went  with  my  guar- 
dian and  my  sweet  cousin,  as  I  called  her,  to  see  some 
paintings  at  the  Museum,  and  other  sights ;  and  the  day 
after,  she  insisted  that  I  should  accompany  her  in  a  shop- 
ping expedition.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  la- 
bor or  suffering  that  I  would  not  sooner  undergo,  than  ac- 
company a  lady,  and  more  especially  a  very  fiiir  young 
lady,  shopping ;  they  look  at  a  thousand  things,  ask 
one's  opinion  or  advice  about  every  thing,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  follow  it  in  nothing—besides  all  that, 

I  was  very  anxious  to  see  Miss that  morning ; 

but  was  obliged  to  submit. 

"Next  morning  I  paid  her  an  early  visit — she  was 
sitting  at  the  table  writing  as  I  entered.  As  she  looked 
up  at  me  I  thought  1  noticed  somewhat  of  displeasure 
in  her  eyes,  and  it  occurred  to  me  at  once  that  perhaps 
she  was  not  pleased  at  my  failure  to  attend  her  to  the 
party.    If  so,  her  pettishness  was  obviously  unreason- 


able in  the  extreme,  and  I  forthwith  determined  to  an- 
ger her  a  little,  if  I  discovered  my  sonniae  to  be  well 
founded. 

"I  talked  to  her  for  some  time  very  courteously.  Her 
brow  began  to  dear  up,  and  I  feared  lest  she  should  be- 
come entirely  good  humored  and  leave  me  no  opportuni- 
ty to  vex  her;  so  I  spoke  of  the  party,  mentioned  some 
who  were  there,  and  how  delightful  the  whole  afiair  was : 
eatables,  drinkables,  music,  ladies  and  all,  charming ; 
and  amongst  other  things  1  dilated  with  great  emphasis 
on  my  cousin,  praised  her  beauty,  her  gracefulness,  her 
wit ;  spoke  of  the  admiration  she  excited,  and  concluded 
by  declaring  that  she  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
girl  I  had  seen  there — and  I  ran  my  fingers  through  my 
curling  hair,  and  thrusting  my  right  leg  out  before  me, 
gazed  complacently  at  the  toe  of  my  pump. 

"Miss looked  at  the  fire  and  twisted  the  unfor- 
tunate pen  she  held  in  her  hand,  into  many  unnatural 
shapes — but  said  nothing. 

"  *  Well,'  resumed  I,  *I  could  not  imagine  why  you 
were  not  there ;  I  looked  for  you  once  or  twice  during 
the  evening,  and  was  astonished  when  I  heard  that  you 
had  not  come.* 

"  *Oh,  I  received  your  note  telling  me  that  you  would 
accompany  another  lady,  and  not  wishing  to  go  abeg- 
ging  for  an  escort,  resolved  to  stay  at  home.' 

"  *  What  a  pity!"  said  I,  *if  you  had  been  there  I 
should  have  had  nothing  to  wish  for;  as  it  was,  the 
evening  passed  delightfully — I  scarce  left  my  little  cou- 
sin's side.  Yesterday  she  carried  me  shopping  with 
her  all  the  morning,  and  the  day  before  I  went  with  her 
to  see  the  Ariadne.  She  is  very  much  like  the  picture, 
and  has  the  same  beautiful  fair  complexion,  the  same 
blue  eyes  and  yellow  hair,  which  I  admire  so  much, 
you  know.' 

"  I  looked  up  at  Miss ;  she  was  gazing  fixedly 

at  me.  I  noticed  a  tear  in  her  eye,  as  she  turned  away 
and  rested  her  cheek  on  her  dear  little  hand.  I  b^an 
to  think  matters  were  becoming  too  serious. 

"  *  Sweet  ■,'  I  began,  in  an  altered  and  earnest 

tone — She  raised  her  head  suddenly  and  I  trembled  at 
her  glance. 

"  *  Sweet ^,'  she  repeated,  with  scornful  empha- 
sis— 'George,  I  owe  you  my  life,  and  for  that  I  shall 
always  feel  gratitude.  I  have  loved  ytw  for  yourself — 
for  I  thought  you  generous,  sensible  and  sincere.  Your 
present  conduct  shews  how  much  I  have  been  deceived 
in  you,  and  the  love  I  have  been  proud  to  feel  is  lost  in 
contempt.'  She  rose  from  her  seat  as  she  spoke. — 
Heaven  and  Earth  I  The  figiu^  seen  in  my  al- 
most forgotten  vision  stood  before  me.  I  was  mc^- 
tionless  with  horror — a  dagger  of  ice  seemed  slowtj 
to  pierce  my  breast— I  covered  my  eyes  with  my  hand 
and  groaned : — ^Too  fearAilly  were  the  words  of  dooos 
fulfilled. 

"  I  rose  slowly  from  my  chair,  bowed  low  to 

and  leaving  the  house,  hurried  to  my  room  and  threw 
myself  on  my  bed.*  There  I  writhed  in  convulsive  a^o- 
ny,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  unutterable  despair  cursed  the 
hour  in  which  I  was  bom.  The  criminal  who,  in  the 
confident  hope  of  pardon,  and  indulging  in  dreams  of 
long  life  and  happiness,  is  suddenly  dragged  fortb  to 
the  gallows,  feels  not  a  tythe  of  the  utter  desolatioii  I 
then  felt.  By  degrees  my  firenzy  subsided,  and  a  dull 
stupor  was  coming  over  me,— when  the  word  *Me9€ngt* 
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was  muttered  in  my  ear.  I  remembered  the  promise. 
*Retfenge  a  mine,  and  I  will  wreak  it  to  the  uttermoat.' 
I  became  perfectly  caJm — it  was  the  oalm  of  despair.  I 
had  nothings  to  hope  for  bat  rerenge,  and  then,  come 
what  might,  I  would  be  ready  to  meet  it !  '  Yes,'  said 
I  aloud,  4  will  twine  myself  round  her  heartstrings — 
she  shall  loTe  me  devotedly,  fatally,  and  I  will  requite 
her  with  a  contempt  colder  than  the  snows  on  Cotapaxi, 
and  a  hate  more  intense  than  its  fires.' 

**In  a  few  days  my  guardian  left  town  with  his  daugh- 
ter.   I  went  about  as  usual  and  frequently  met  Miss 

,  to  whom  I  always  spoke  with  an  air  of  grave  po- 

Uteoess — but  never  alluded  to  her  displeasure.  I  soon 
saw  that  her  anger  was  passed  like  a  summer  cloud,  and 
that  she  was  not  at  all  indisposed  to  a  renewal  of  our 
former  intimacy.  One  evening  at  a  party  somewhere, 
I  was  engaged  in  a  lively  conversation  with  her,  and 
was  quietly  ofi«ring  her  many  little  polite  attentions, 
from  whkh  a  casual  observer  would  have  inferred  that 
we  were  excellent  friends — but  there  was  nothing  of 
confiding,  afieetionate  interest  in  my  tone  or  looks :  all 
was  the  calm,  cold,  habitual  politeness  of  a  thorough 
bred  man  of  the  world.  After  a  silence  of  some  minute 
or  two,  she  said  kindly,  '  George,  I  am  sorry  for  what 
I  said  in  my  hasty  anger  and  would  be  delighted  if  you 
would  forgive  and  forget  it* — and  she  offered  me  her 
hand.  I  would  have  spumed  it  from  me — ^but  the  time 
vas  not  yet  come.  So  I  took  her  hand  in  mine,  and 
with  a  grateful  pressure,  thanked  her  for  her  conde- 
scending goodness.  *  Now,'  said  she,  with  one  of  her 
most  endearing  smiles,  *  we  are  good  friends  again.' 

''For  an  instant  my  dire  resolution  seemed  melting 
away— but  I  steeled  myself  relentlessly,  and  swore  by 
my  own  head  to  pursue  my  revenge.  From  that  day 
forth  I  was  unremitting  in  my  endeavor  to  gain  her 
whde  heart — every  word  and  look  was  directed  to  that 
end.  For  hours  have  I  sat  with  her,  pouring  out  for  her 
attentive  ear  whatever  my  more  masculine  studies  had 
made  me  conversant  with,  but  which  to  her  had  been 
as  a  sealed  book. 

**  At  length  I  saw  that  I  had  succeeded ;  her  whole 
being  seemed  bound  up  in  my  love,  and  I  felt  that  my 
victim  was  in  my  power.  *  Now  for  revenge,'  I  mut- 
tered, as  I  walked  slowly  to  the  door  and  rang  the  bell. 
The  room  was  empty  as  I  entered ;  I  sat  down  and 
pondered  over  the  best  and  surest  mode  of  attaining 
my  wish.  Presently  I  heard  a  light  step  hurrying 
down  the  staircase  and  slackening  in  speed  as  it  ap- 
proached the  door.  I  threw  a  slight  expression  of  gloom 
over  my  features ;  the  door  opened,  and  Miss 


entered  and  greeted  me  with  a  mingling  of  cordiality 
and  baahfulfeess  which  at  one  time  would  have  brought 
me  on  my  knees  before  her:  now  it  was  of  no  avail. 
She  soon  noticed  the  sadness  of  my  looks,  and  inquu^ 
the  cause.  '  I  was  thinking,'  I  replied,  '  of  a  peist  and 
roost  painful  event.  It  was  here,  in  this  room,  that  I 
heard,  from  lips  that  were  dearest  to  me  of  all  on  earth, 
words  which  stunned  me  more  than  a  thunderbolt  would 
have  done,  and  she  who  spoke  them  sate  where  you 
now  sic' 

"  *  Hush,  sweet ;  hush,'  said  she,  playfully  putting  her 
hand  on  my  nuiath,  *  and  do  not  again  allude  to  an  occur- 
rence which  I  regret  so  much.  Indeed,*  she  continued, 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, '  indeed,  I  would  do  any 
thing  Co  conTince  you  how  much  it  has  grieved  mc.* 


"  I  smiled  fondly,  and  rising  from  my  chair,  seated 
myself  by  her  side,  and  took  her  little  hand  in  mine. 

"  *F ,'  said  I,  *you  have  told  me  that  you  loved 

me,  find  I  believed  you ;  I  need  not  say  how  dearly  1 
have  loved  you.  Listen,  dear  girl,  to  what  my  love 
compels  me  to  telL  Until  this  day  1  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  think  of  myself  as  one  beyond  the  reach  of  po- 
verty, although  not  rich :  this  very  day  I  have  fbarned 
that  I  am  well  nigh  pennyless.  Our  engagement  is  yet 
unknown  to  any  save  ourselves,  and  it  remains  with 
you  to  say  whether  it  shall  continue.  I  release  you  en- 
tirely from  your  promise,  and  never  by  word  or  deed  will 
I  reproach  you,  should  you  listen  to  the  voice  of  prudence, 
and  decline  linking  your  fate  to  that  of  one  who  has  no- 
thing save  the  gushing  tenderness  and  love  of  a  pas- 
sionate heart  to  offer  you.  If  your  generous  mind  reject 
the  thought  of  discarding  me  for  my  poverty,  think  on 
all  you  will  have  to  undergo ;  the  loss  of  all  that  cus- 
tom has  rendered  abnost. necessary ;  *  the  proud  man's 
contumely— the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune;' perchance  the  bitings  of  absolute  penury  ; — and 
tell  me,  can  you  leave  family  and  friends,  and  your 
childhood's  home,  and  endure  all  for  the  sake  of  my 
love  ?' 

"  My  arm  had  encircled  her  waist,  and  I  gazed  stead- 
fastly on  her  face.  The  proud  blood  rose  in  her  pale 
cheek  as  she  answered,  *  George,  I  do  love  you  more 
than  I  know  how  to  express,  and  ever  for  yourself 
alone.  I  can  now  show  you  how  completely  I  am 
yours,  for  my  love  can  end  but  with  my  life.' 

"  Wildly,  fearfully,  did  the  fiery  blood  bound  through 
my  tingling  veins.  I  drew  her  to  me ;  her  head  lay  on 
nfjy  shoulder,  and  I  covered  with  kisses  her  forehead, 
her  eyes,  her  cheek,  her  lips.  Tears  of  passionate 
love  burst  from  my  eyes,  and  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart 
in  an  agony  of  uncontrollable  delight.  Slowly  my 
cahnness  returned,  and  again  *  revenge !  revenge !'  sound- 
ed in  my  ear. 

1  withdrew  my  arm  from  her,  but  still  retained 
her  hand,  and  said  in  a  quiet  tone,  ''Listen  again,  and 
swear  by  your  hopes  of  heaven  that  you  will  divulge 
to  no  mortal  ear  what  I  shall  say.'*  She  did  so,  and  I 
continued:  "Two  months  ago  you  told  me  that  you 
scorned  and  despised  me :  I  swore  to  requite  it — and 
now  I  tell  you,  and  I  swear  by  the  crown  of  the  eternal 
king  I  tell  you  truly,  that  I  abhor  you ;  I  scorn  and  hate 
you  more  than  I  do  the  wretch  who  has  murdered  her 
infant  child.''  I  fiung  from  me  as  I  spoke  the  hand  1 
held,  and  rising  from  my  seat,  stood  with  my  arms  fold- 
ed, looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

"  For  a  moment  she  gazed  wildly  at  me,  as  if  she  did 
not  comprehend  what  I  had  said  ;  but  as  the  dreadful 
truth  forced  itself  on  her  mind  her  face  became  white 
as  chalk,  her  eyelids  quivered  convulsively,  and  with 
almost  a  scream  she  fell  back  in  a  swQon.  I  raised  her, 
and  getting  some  water  from  a  flower  jar,  I  sprinkled  it 
over  her  face,  and  supported  her  in  my  arms.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  nr>e 
with  a  gaze  of  imperfect  consciousness ;  my  arm  still 
supported  her.  *Oh  George,  George,'  she  murmured, 
clasping  my  neck  with  her  arms,  and  sobbing  bitterly, 
'how  could  you  jest  so  cruelly  with  me?  1  know  you 
were  not  in  earnest ;  you  could  not  speak  so  in  earnest 

to  your  own  F ;  but  your  dreadful  look  frights 

ened  me  almoist  to  death ;'  c^nd  she  hid  her  &/ce  in  i^y 
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bosom,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  For  a 
few  moments  her  sobs  continued,  and  then  she  gradu- 
ally recovered  herself.  I  quietly  unclasped  her  hands 
from  my  neck,  and  again  rising  from  the  sofa,  said  in  a 

bitter  tone,  '  compose  yourself  Miss  — : ,  and  be 

assured  that  I  am  in  earnest  Look  oH  my  face,  and 
see  a  man  marked  for  the  grave — and  you  are  my  de- 
stroyer. You  have  blighted  all  my  happiness  in  this 
world ;  and  before  the  leaves  which  are  new  budding 
shall  fall,  I  will  be  sleeping  in  my  cold  grave.  But  now 
vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  have  repaid  you ;  your  death 
blow  has  been  stricken,  and  soon,  very  soon,  will  you 
wither  in  your  early  tomb,  where  I  shall  speedily  follow. 
Remember  your  dreadful  oath.' 

**  She  did  not  move  nor  weep,  but  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  me  with  a  fearful  stare  as  the  charmed  bird  regards 
the  rattlesnake,  and  followed  me  as  I  moved  from  the 

room.    Next  day  I  heard  that  Miss had  been 

discovered  in  the  room  where  I  left  her  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, and  had  with  difficulty  been  aroused  from 
it,  but  was  alarmingly  ilL  Conjecture  was  at  fault  as 
to  the  cause  of  her  illness ;  among  the  thousand  and 
one  suppositions  none  came  near  the  truth,  and  nothing 
could  be  learned  from  her.  She  was  obstinately  silent, 
as  the  attending  physician,  a  pragmatical,  dogmatical 
fellow,  chose  to  report.  A  week  passed  and  she  was 
thought  somewhat  better;  and  her  father,  who  had 
hurried  to  town  on  hearing  of  her  illness,  insisted  on 
carrying  her  to  the  country  with  him.  Another  week 
passed  and  I  heard  nothing  of  her.  I  became  anxious; 
I  wished  to  see  her  again;  to  mark  the  progress  of 
death,  and  exult  in  the  completion  of  my  revenge.  I 
went  down  to  my  guardian's  house.    They  were  all 

speaking  of  poor  F when  I  arrived ;  she  was  not 

expected  to  live  forty-eight  hours. 

''Next  day  my  guardian,  his  daughter  and  myself  rode 
over  to  Mr. *s  to  see  F once  more.  Her  mo- 
ther was  weeping  and  refusing  to  be  comforted :  she  was 
her  only  child.  I  did  not  see  her  father ;  like  Hagar, 
he  had  taken  a  last  look  at  his  child,  and  had  gone  into 
tlie  woods  to  mourn  unseen — ^he  could  not  see  his  child 
die. 

**  My  cousin  and  her  father  went  into  the  dying  girl's 
room,  while  I  remained  conversing  with  some  of  the 
neighbors  who  were  there.  After  some  time  had  elapsed 
they  came  out ;  she  came  to  me  weeping  bitterly,  and 

said  that  Miss desired  to  see  me  alone.  I  almost 

trembled,  but  hastened  to  the  room ;  no  one  was  there 
save  the  dying  girl.  There  she  lay,  her  dark  hair  loose 
over  her  pillow,  her  fine  face  attenuated  and  white  as 
alabaster;  one  hand  was  exposed  to  view — ^it  was  shrunk 
almost  to  nothing— but  the  lustre  of  her  eyes  was  yet 
undiminished.  I  moved  to  the  bedside  and  gazed  in 
silence  on  the  yet  living  remains  of  the  most  angelic 
spirit  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  intercourse  with  my 
fellow  mortals.  *' George,"  said  she  in  a  weak  voice, 
"in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  breathe  my  last,  yet  I  love 
you  as  fondly  as  ever,  notwithstanding  your  cruel  treat- 
ment of  me.  Oh  speak  to  me,  George !  tell  me  that 
you  love  me,  and  I  will  forgive  you  and  die  contented," 
My  desire  for  revenge  melted  away;  I  felt  almost 
choked  with  emotion,  and  throwing  myself  on  my 
knees  I  kissed  her  enuiciatod  hand  and  wept  tears 
of  bitter  regret:  inextinguishable  love  burned  in  my 
heart,  and  1  moaned  in  her  ear,  **F ,  my  sweet. 


sweet  F- ,  I  do  love  you,  and  have  ever  loved  you 

more  than  all  the  world  holds  beside,  but  it  was  fiited 
that  thus  it  should  be!*'  A  smile  of  delight  spread 
over  her  &ce,  her  dymg  hand  pressed  mine — and  in  a 
whisper  almost  inaudible  she  said,  **  Farewell,  we  will 
meet  hereailer."  Her  breathing  fluttered  and  ceased— 
she  was  dead.  I  imprinted  a  last  kiss  on  her  face,  still 
lovely  even  in  death,  and  left  the  room. 

"I  saw  her  body  committed  to  the  earth  and  ber 
grave  sprinkled  with  early  violets  ;  and  when  all  was 
over,  we  left  the  bereaved  family  to  their  sorrows.— 
Since  that  day  I  have  impatiently  awaited  the  approach 
of  death,  but  my  sufierings  have  not  terminated  as  sooo 
as  I  wished.  Attimes  a  dreadful  feeling  of  remorse  hai 
seized  me,  and  in  agonies  that  cannot  be  described  have 
I  writhed  during  many  sleepless  nights — but  I  was  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  unalterable  fate. 

"A  few  days  since  I  came  to  Richmond  to  arrange 
some  business.  To-morrow  I  shall  leave  this  city  for 
New  York,  where  I  shall  stay  for  some  weeks.  After 
this  day  1  shall  never  see  you  again." 

He  ceased.  I  wished  to  say  something,  but  his  re- 
cital had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  and  he 
seemed  so  fully  fixed  in  the  belief  of  his  approaching 
death,  that  I  was  silent  The  shades  of  evening  began 
to  deepen  around  us,  and  the  full  moon  rose  struggtiug 

through  a  bank  of  clouds.    "Come,"  said  B ,  "go 

with  me  to  my  room ;  I  have  something  to  give  you  as 
a  memento  of  me."  We  went  to  his  room  and  he  took 
from  a  desk  a  dirk  of  beautiful  workmanship,  the  handk 
richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  giving  it  to  me  said, 
"  take  this  and  keep  it  I  have  been  strongly  tempted 
to  use  it  against  myself^  but  have  refrained,  for  it  shall 
not  be  said  that  I  feared  to  live.  FarewelL  I  have 
something  to  do,  and  you  will  excuse  me."  I  wrong 
his  hand  and  we  parted.  I  never  saw  him  again ;  but 
in  the  latter  part  of  July  I  heard  that  he  had  retonied 
from  New  Yoric  in  a  low  state  of  health,  having,  as 
was  said,  wasted  rapidly  in  a  oonsumptioo.  Early  in 
August  he  died,  making  it  his  last  request  to  be  buried 

by  the  grave  of  Miss .  It  was  complied  wit^  and         j 

before  he  completed  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age, 
he  slept  by  the  side  of  her  he  had  loved.  Peace  to  thek 
ashes!  BEKmoiCT. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mn—engir. 
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Cum  polo  PboBbut  roeela  quadrigie^—Boef:  Li^iL  Met^iiL 

How  oft  when  Sol,  in  rosy  car, 

Pursues  his  radiant  race, 
The  malice  of  the  evil  star 

Sheds  paleness  o'er  his  face!   * 

How  oft  when  Spring  sets  out  her  flowersi, 

And  opening  blossoms  play, 
An  angry  cloud,  with  chilling  showers^ 

Sweeps  all  their  charms  away ! 

How  oft  when  Ocean  smiles  sereae. 

Composing  all  his  waves, 
A  sudden  storm  confounds  the  scene. 

And  saik>rs  find  their  gravest 

Oh !  then,  since  this  is  Nature's  style. 

Still  changing  from  her  birth. 
Why  trust  her  false,  deceitful  smile  ? 

Why  look  for  rest  on  csrth? 
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ORIGINAI.  I.ITBRART  NOTICSS. 

THE  LAST  DATS  OF  POMPEO.  By  the  author  of  Pelham, 
kc  S  rols.    New  Tork:  Harper  It  Broihers.    1834. 

The  "Messenger^  ought  to  have  contained  an  ear- 
lier notice  of  this  fashionable  and  brilliant  work.  If 
oor  readers  have  not  seen  it,  we  would  advise  them  by 
all  means  to  send  forthwith  to  the  bookseller  and  pur- 
chase a  copy.  We  are  free  to  confess  that  it  has  raised 
Mr.  Bulwer  fifty  per  cenL  at  least  in  our  estimation, — 
yet  we  do  not  think  it  by  any  means  a  faultless  per- 
fbnoaoce.  Mr.  Bulwer's  pictures,  in  all  his  works  that 
we  have  read,  are  too  gaudy, — too  highly  wrought, — 
and  therefore  too  much  above  nature, — and  want  the 
delightful  repose  and  serene  features  which  dLstinguish 
the  great  Scottish  magician.  He  is,  nevertheless,  an 
author  of  vivid  and  powerful  fancy,  of  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  of  high  capacity  to  seize  upon  bis  readers  and 
enchain  them  by  fine  imagery  and  impassioned  elo- 
quence. The  work  before  us  is  one  of  undoubted  merit. 
The  subject  is  of  great  historical  interest,  and  the  au- 
thor has  contrived  to  reanimate  the  "  city  of  the  dead" 
with  a  group  of  actors  who,  with  some  exceptions,  ad- 
mirably sustain  their  respective  parts,  and  contribute 
their  due  share  to  the  continued  interest  and  final  ca- 
tastrophe of  the  story.  We  shall  not  attempt  any 
analysis  of  the  book,  for  that  would  be  to  deprive  such 
of  OUT  readers  as  have  not  seen  it,  of  much  of  that  ex- 
quiaite  pleasure  which  attends  the  progressive  devel- 
opement  of  the  plot,  and  the  gradual  disentanglement 
of  all  the  intricacies  in  a  work  of  fiction.  The  tragi- 
cal atory  of  Pompeii  is  fomiliar  to  classical  readers,  and 
eipedally  the  graphic  account  of  its  doom  by  the 
jooager  Pliny,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  calam- 
ity. Its  discovery  and  partial  restoration  in  latter 
times,— the  laborious  excavations  which  have  brought 
bock  its  temples,  its  theatres,  its  triumphal  lurches  and 
spadoos  edifices,  to  the  light  of  day ; — its  antique  curi- 
oaties  and  fine  paintings,  rescued  as  it  were  from  a 
daik  interment  of  seventeen  centuries,  and  now  exhi- 
bited in  their  original  form  and  freshness,  are  all  cir- 
cumstances of  powerful  interest, — but  have  been  so 
frequently  referred  to  by  tourists,  antiquarians  and 
othera,  that  they  do  not  require  any  particular  notice 
at  our  hands.  We  regard  Mr.  Bulwer  as  highly  fortu- 
nate in  the  choice  of  his  subject ;  and,  as  he  enjoyed 
great  advantages  by  his  presence  on  the  spot,  he  has 
contnved  to  embellish  his  story  by  a  variety  of  inte- 
resting details  derived  from  actual  inspection.  The 
minute  account,  for  example,  of  the  dwelling  of  Glau- 
cus,  in  the  third  chapter,— of  the  complicated  arrange- 
ment and  splendid  ornaments  of  the  various  apart- 
ments, is  not  the  creation  of  fancy  but  a  lively  repre- 
sentation of  a  living  model.  By  the  way,  since  this 
same  chapter  contains  a  very  curious  account  of  a 
Pompeian  supper,  besides  some  other  interesting  mat- 
ten,  we  are  tempted  to  insert  the  whole  in  our  columns, 
especially  as  many  of  our  readers  may  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  volumes  from  which  it  is  extracted. 
The  tcmbra,  who  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  guests,  is 
a  species  of  animal  not  pectdiar  we  believe,  to  the  Ro- 
man age.  Society  has  in  all  ages  abounded  in  parasites 
and  toadies,  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  plentiful  repast  and 
JkihionmbU  company,  have  very  willingly  eolioed  the 
sentiments  of  a  rich  patron.  Qlaucus,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal personages  in  the  talc,  had  assembled  a  small 
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party  to  partake  of  his  luxurious  bounty, — and  the 
chapter  opens  with  a  fine  description  of  the  host  him- 
self   We  introduce  it  to  our  readers. 

Hbavbn  had  given  to  Glaucus  every  blessing  but 
one:  it  had  given  him  beauty,  health,  fortune,  genius, 
illustrious  descent,  a  heart  of  fire,  a  mind  of  poetry ; 
but  it  had  denied  him  the  heritage  of  freedom.  He  was 
bom  in  Athens,  the  subject  of  Rome.  Succeeding 
early  to  an  ample  inheritance,  he  hod  indulged  that 
inclination  for  travel  so  natural  to  the  young,  and  had 
drunk  deep  of  the  intoxicating  draught  of  pleasure, 
amid  the  gorgeous  luxuries  of  the  imperial  court. 

He  was  an  Alcibiades  without  amoition.  He  was 
what  a  man  of  imagination,  youth,  fortuncand  talents 
readily  becomes  when  you  cfeprive  him  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  glory.  His  house  at  Rome  was  the  theme  of 
the  debauchees,  but  also  of  the  lovers  of  art ;  and  the 
sculptors  of  Greece  delighted  to  task  their  skill  in 
adorning  the  porticoes  and  exedra  of  an  Athenian.  His 
retreat  m  Pompeii — alas !  the  colors  are  faded  now, 
the  walls  stripped  of  tlieir  paintings ! — its  main  beauty, 
its  elaborate  finish  of  grace  and  ornament,  is  gone ;  yet 
when  first  given  once  more  to  the  day,  what  eulogies, 
what  wonder  did  its  minute  and  glowing  decorations 
create — its  pointings — its  mosaics!  Passionately  ena- 
moured of  poetry  and  the  drania,  which  recaUed  to 
Glaucus  the  wit  and  the  heroism  of  his  race,  that  fairy 
mansion  was  adorned  with  representations  of  ^schy- 
lus  and  Homer.  And  antiquaries,  who  resolve  tastQ  to 
a  trade,  have  turned  the  patron  to  the  professor,  and 
still  (though  the  error  is  now  acknowledged)  they  style 
in  custom,  as  they  first  named  in  mistake,  the  disbuned 
house  of  the  Athenian  Glaucus,  *<  the  bouse  op  the 

DRAMATIC  poet." 

Previous  to  our  description  of  thb  house,  it  may  be 
well  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  notion  of  the 
houses  of  Pompeii,  which  he  will  find  to  resemble 
strongly  the  plans  of  Vitruvius^  but  with  all  those  dif- 
ferences, in  detail,  of  caprice  and  taste  which,  being 
natiutil  to  mankind,  have  always  puzzled  antiquaries. 
We  shall  endeavor  to  make  this  description  as  clear 
and  unpedantic  as  possible. 

You  enter  then,  usually,  by  a  small  entrance  passage 
(called  veatibulum)  into  a  hall,  sometimes  with  (but 
more  frequently  without)  the  ornament  of  columns ; 
around  three  sides  of  this  hall  are  doors  communicating 
with  several  bed  chambers,  (among  which  is  the  por- 
ter's,) the  best  of  these  being  usually  appropriated  to 
country  visiters.  At  the  extremity  of  the  hall,  on  either 
side  to  the  right  and  left,  if  the  house  is  large,  there  are 
two  small  recesses,  rather  than  chambers,  generally 
devoted  to  the  ladies  of  the  mansion ;  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  tesselated  pavement  of  the  hall  is  invariably  a 
square  shallow  reservoir  for  rain  water  (classically 
termed  tmo/uvtutn,)  which  was  admitted  by  a  hole  in 
the  roof  above ;  the  said  aperture  being  covered  at  will 
by  an  awning.  Near  this  impluvium,  which  had  a 
peculiar  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancients,  were 
sometimes  (but  at  Pompeii  more  rarely  than  at  Rome) 
placed  images  of  the  household  gods ;  the  hospitable 
hearth,  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  con- 
secrat€>d  to  the  Lares,  was,  at  Pompeii,  almost  invaria- 
bly formed  by  a  moveable  brasier  ;  while  in  some  cor- 
ner, ofVen  the  most  ostentatious  place,  was  deposited  a 
huge  wooden  chesty  ornamented  and  strengthened  by 
bands  of  bronse  or  uron,  and  secured  by  strong  hookis 
upon  a  stone  pedestal  so  firmly  as  to  defy  the  attempts 
or  any  robber  to  detach  it  from  its  position.  This 
chest  was  supposed  to  be  the  money-box  or  coflTer  of 
the  master  or  the  house ;  though,  as  no  money  has 
been  found  in  any  of  the  chests  discovered  at  Pompeii, 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  sometimes  rather  designed  for 
ornament  than  use. 

In  this  hall  (or  alrwm^  to  speak  classically)  the  clients 
and  visiters  of  inferior  rank  were  usually  received.    In 
the  houses  of  the  more  **  respectably,^'  an  utrimtiSy  or 
Digitized  by  V^jOC 
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slave  peculiarly  deTOted  to  the  service  of  the  hall,  was 
invariably  retained,  and  his  rank  among  his  fellow 
slaves  was  high  and  important.  The  reservoir  in  the 
centre  must  have  been  rather  a  dangerous  ornament, 
but  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  like  the  grass-plat  of  a 
college,  and  interdicted  to  the  passers  to  and  fro,  who 
found  ample  space  in  the  margin.  Right  opposite  the 
entrance,  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  was  an  apart- 
ment {tablinunif)  in  which  the  pavement  was  usually 
adorned  with  rich  mosaics,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
elaborate  paintings.  Here  were  usually  kept  the  re- 
cords of  the  family,  or  those  of  any  public  office  that 
had  been  filled  by  the  owner:  on  one  side  of  this  sa- 
loon, if  we  may  so  call  it,  was  often  a  dining  room,  or 
tricliniwn  ;  on  the  other  side,  perhaps,  what  we  should 
now  term  a  cabinet  of  gems,  containing  whatever  cu- 
riosities were  deemed  most  rare  and  costly ;  and  inva- 
riably a  small  psissage  for  the  slaves  to  cross  to  the 
farther  parts  of  the  house  without  passing  the  apart- 
ments thus  mentioned.  These  rooms  all  opened  on  a 
square  ot  oblong  colonnade,  technically  termed  peris- 
tyle. If  the  house  was  small,  its  boundary  ceased  with 
tnis  colonnade,  and  in  that  case  its  centre,  however  di' 
minutive,  was  ordinarily  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
of  a  garden,  and  adorned  with  vases  of  flowers  placed 
upon  pedestals,  while  under  the  colonnade,  to  the  right 
and  left,  were  doors,  admitting  to  bed  rooms, ^  to  a  se- 
cond trieUniumf  or  eating  room,  (for  the  ancients  gene- 
rally appropriated  two  rooms  at  least  to  that  purpose, 
one  for  summer  and  one  for  winter,  or  perhaps  one  for 
ordinary,  the  other  for  festive  occasions;)  and  if  the 
owner  affected  letters,  a  cabinet,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  library, — for  a  very  small  room  was  sufiicient  to 
contain  the  few  rolls  of  papyrus  which  the  ancients 
deemed  a  notable  collection  of  books. 

At  the  end  of  the  peristyle  was  generally  the  kitch- 
en. Supposing  the  nouse  was  larce,  it  did  not  end 
with  the  peristyle,  and  the  centre  thereof  was  not  in 
that  case  a  garden,  but  might  be  perhaps  adorned  with 
a  fountain,  or  basin  for  £h ;  and  at  its  end,  exactly 
opposite  to  the  tablinum,  was  generally  another  eating 
room,  on  either  side  of  which  were  beci  rooms,  and  per- 
haps a  picture  saloon,  or  pirudheca,^  These  apartments 
communicated  again  with  a  square  or  oblong  space, 
usually  adorned  on  three  sides  with  a  colonnade  like 
the  peristyle,  and  very  much  resembling  the  peristyle, 
only  longer.  This  was  the  proper  viridarium  or  garden, 
being  usually  adorned  with  a  fountain,  or  statues,  and 
a  profusion  of  gay  flowers :  at  its  extreme  end  was  the 
gardener's  house ;  on  either  side  beneath  the  colonnade 
were  sometimes,  if  the  size  of  the  family  required  it, 
additional  rooms. 

At  Pompeii,  a  second  or  third  story  was  rarely  of 
importance,  being  built  only  above  a  small  part  of  the 
house,  and  containing  rooms  for  the  slaves ;  difl!*ering  in 
this  respect  from  the  more  magnificent  edifices  of 
Rome,  which  generally  contained  the  principal  eating 
room  (or  ccmaeuUun)  on  the  second  floor.  The  apart- 
ments themselves  were  ordinarily  uf  small  size :  for  in 
those  delightful  climes  they  received  any  extraordinary 
number  of  visiters  in  the  peristyle  (or  portico,)  the  liall, 
or  the  garden ;  and  even  their  banquet  rooms,  however 
elaborately  adorned  and  carefully  selected  in  point  of 
aspect,  were  of  diminutive  proportions ;  for  the  intel- 
lectual ancients,  being  fond  of  society,  not  of  crowds, 
rarely  feasted  more  tlian  nine  at  a  time,  so  that  large 
dinner  rooms  were  not  so  necessary  with  them  as  with 
u&l  But  the  suite  of  rooms  seen  at  once  from  the 
entrance  must  have  had  a  very  imposing  effect ;  you 
beheld  at  once  the  hall  richly  paved  and  painted — the 
tablinum — the  graceful  peristyle,  and  (if  the  house  ex- 
tended farther)  the  opposite  bianquet  room  and  the  gar- 


*  The  RomanB  had  bed  rooras  appropriated  not  only  to  the 
Bleep  of  night,  but  also  to  the  day  sieeU  (cubicula  diuma.) 

fin  the  stately  palaces  of  Rome,  the  pinatheca  usually  com- 
municaied  with  the  atrium. 

I  When  they  entoruined  very  Urge  parties,  Ihe  feast  was 
usually  serTed  In  the  haU.         •^       o    r—      » 


den,  which  closed  the  view  with  some  gushing  fount  or 
marble  statue. 

The  reader  will  now  have  a  tolerable  notion  of  the 
Pompeian  houses,  which  resembled  in  some  respects  the 
Grecian,  but  mostly  the  Roman,  fashion  of  domestic 
architecture^  In  almost  every  house  there  is  some  dif- 
ference in  detail  from  the  rest,  but  the  principal  outline 
is  the  same  in  alL  In  all  you  find  the  hall,  the  tablinum, 
and  the  peristyle  communicating  with  each  other ;  in 
all  you  find  the  walls  richly  painted,  and  in  all  the  evi- 
dence of  a  people  fond  of  the  refining  elegancies  of  life. 
The  purity  of  the  taste  of  the  Pompeians  in  decoration 
is  however  questionable :  they  were  fond  of  the  gaudiest 
colors,  of  lantastic  designs;  they  often  painted  the 
lower  half  of  their  colunms  a  bright  red,  leaving  the 
rest  uncolored ;  and  where  the  garden  was  small,  its 
wall  was  frequently  tinted  to  deceive  the  eye  as  to  iti 
extent,  imitating  trees,  birds,  temples,  &c  in  perspec- 
tive— a  meretricious  delusion  which  the  graceful  peaan- 
try  of  Pliny  himself  adopted,  with  a  complacent  pride 
in  its  in^nuity. 

But  the  house  of  Glaucus  was  at  once  one  of  the 
smallest,  and  yet  of  the  most  adorned  and  finished, 
of  all  the  private  mansions  of  Pompeii ;  it  would  be  a 
model  at  this  day  for  the  house  of  "  a  single  man  in  May- 
fair" — the  envy  and  despair  of  the  coelibian  purchasers 
of  buhl  and  marquetrie. 

You  enter  by  a  long  and  narrow  vestibule,  on  the 
floor  of  which  is  the  image  of  a  dog  in  mosaic,  with  the 
well  known  "  cave  canem,"  or  "  beware  the  dog."  On 
either  side  is  a  chamber  of  some  size ;  for  the  interior 
house  not  bein^  large  enough  to  contain  the  two  great 
divisions  of  private  and  public  apartments,  these  two 
rooms  were  set  apart  for  tne  reception  of  visiters  who 
neither  by  rank  nor  familiarity  were  entitled  to  admis- 
sion in  the  penetralia  of  the  mansion. 

Advancing  up  the  vestibule,  you  enter  an  atrinnm, 
that  when  first  discovered  was  rich  in  paintings,  which 
in  point  of  exfiression  would  scarcely  disgrace  a  RapbaeL 
You  may  see  them  now  transplanted  to  the  Neapolitan 
Museum  j  they  are  still  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs ; 
they  depict  the  parting  of  Achilles  and  Briseis.  Who 
does  not  acknowledge  the  force,  the  vigor,  the  beauty ! 
employed  in  delineating  die  forms  and  faces  of  Achilles 
and  the  immortal  slave ! 

On  one  side  the  atrinum,  a  small  staircase  admitted  to 
the  apartments  for  the  slaves  on  the  second  floor ;  there 
too  were  two  or  three  small  bed  Vooms,  the  walls  of 
which  portrayed  the  rape  of  Europa,  the  battle  of  the 
Amazons,  &c 

You  now  enter  the  tablinum,  across  which  at  either 
end  hung  rich  draperies  of  Tyrian  purple,  half  with- 
drawn.* On  the  walls  were  depicted  a  poet  reading 
his  verses  to  his  friends ;  and  in  the  pavement  was  in- 
serted a  small  and  most  exquisite  mosaic,  typical  of  the 
instructions  given  by  the  director  of  the  stage  to  his 
comedians. 

You  passed  through  this  saloon  and  entered  the  pe* 
ristyle^  and  here  (as  I  have  said  before  was  usually  the 
case  with  the  smaller  houses  of  Pompeii)  the  mansion 
ended.  From  each  of  the  seven  columns  that  adorned 
this  court  hung  festoons  of  garlands ;  the  centre,  sop- 
plying  the  place  of  a  garden,  bloomed  with  the  imresit 
flowers,  placed  in  vases  of  white  marble,  that  were  aip- 
ported  on  pedestals.  At  the  left  end  of  this  small  gax^ 
den  wasa  diminutive  fane,  resembling  one  of  those  small 
chapels  placed  at  the  side  of  roads  in  Catholic  coantries, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Penates ;  before  it  stood  a  brome 
tripod ;  to  the  left  of  the  colonnade  were  two  small  c«- 
biculi  or  bed  rooms ;  to  the  right  was  the  triclinium,  in 
which  the  guests  were  now  assembled. 

This  room  is  usually  termed  by  the  antiquaries  of 
Naples,  "  the  chamber  of  Leda ;"  and  in  the  beauttfol 
work  of  Sir  William  Gtell,  the  reader  will  find  an  ea- 
graving  fi^m  that  most  delicate  and  graceful  patnfiwg 
of  Leda  presenting  her  new-born  to  her  husband,  firom 


*  The  tabliaiun  was  also  secured  at  pleasure  by  slidiDf 
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which  the  rooin  deriyet  its  name.  This  beautiful  apa 
RKot  opened  upon  the  firamnt  garden.  Rouno  the 
table  or  dtiean*  wood,  higfaly  polished  and  delicately 
wrought  with  siber  arab^ques,  were  placed  the  three 
eooeheiy  which  were  yet  more  common  at  Pompeii  than 
the  •emi-drcular  neat  that  had  grown  lately  into  fashion 
at  Rome ;  and  on  these  couches  of  bronae,  studded  with 
ricber  metals,  were  laid  Uiick  quiltings  covered  with 
elaborate  broidery,  and  yielding  luxuriously  to  the 
pressure. 

^  WeO,  I  must  own,**  said  the  edile  Pansa,  "  that 
joor  house,  though  scarcely  lai^r  than  a  case  for  one's 
fibobe,  is  a  ^em  of  its  kind.  P^w  beautifully  painted 
is  that  partmg  of  Achilles  and  Briseis ! — what  a  style! 
—what  heads ! — what  a— hem  !** 

**  Praise  from  Pansa  ia  indeed  valuable  on  such  sub- 
jects,** said  Ciodius,  gravely.  **  Why,  the  paintings  on 
kit  walls— idi !  there  is,  indeed,  the  hand  of  a  Zeuxis!" 
*'Toa  flatter  me,  my  Ciodius ;  indeed  you  do,*'  (juoth 
the  cdile,  who  was  celebrated  through  Pompeu  for 
baring  the  worst  paintings  in  the  world ;  for  he  was 
patriotic,  and  patronised  none  but  Pompeians,'— "  you 
latter  me :  but  there  is  something  pretty — JEdepoI, 
ye»~in  the  colors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  design ; — and 
then  for  the  kitchen,  my  friends — ah!  that  was  all  my 
&ncy.*» 

**  What  is  the  design?"  said  Glaucus.  **  I  have  not 
yet  seen  your  kitchen,  though  I  have  often  witnessed 
the  excellence  of  its  cheer.*' 

"  A  cook,  my  Athenian — a  cook  sacrificing  the  tro- 
phies of  his  skill  on  the  altar  of  Vesta,  with  a  beautiful 
maneoa  (taken  from  the  life)  on  a  spit  at  a  distance: 
there  is  some  invention  there!" 

At  that  instant  the  slaves  apf^ared,  bearing  a  tray 
cofoed  with  the  first  preparative  initia  of  the  feasL 
Amid  delicious  fi^s,  fresn  herbs  strewed  with  snow,  an- 
cbories,  and  eggs,  were  ranged  small  cups  of  diluted 
*ine  sparingly  mixed  with  honev.  As  these  were 
piaoed  on  the  table,  young  slaves  bore  round  to  each 
of  the  five  guests  (for  there  were  no  more)  the  silver 
^D  of  perfumed  water  and  napkins  edged  with  a 
pvple  fringe.  But  the  aedile  ostentatiously  drew  forth 
oM  own  napkin^  which  was  not,  indeed,  of  so  fine  a 
linen,  but  in  which  the  fringe  was  twice  as  broad,  and 
viped  his  hands  with  the  parade  of  a  man  who  felt  be 
was  calling  for  admiration. 

"A  spiendid  mappa  that  of  yours,"  said  Ciodius; 
"  why,  the  fringe  is  as  broad  as  a  girdle." 

"A  trifle,  my  Ciodius,  a  trifle !  They  tell  me  this 
*tnpe  is  the  latest  &shion  at  Rome ;  but  Glaucus  at- 
tends to  these  things  more  than  1.'* 

"Be  propitious,  O  Bacchus !"  said  Glaucus,  inclining 
reverentially  to  a  beautiful  image  of  the  god  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  at  the  comers  of  which  stood 
the  Lares  and  the  saltholders.  The  guests  followed  the 
prayer,  and  then,  sprinkling  the  wine  on  the  table, 
tbey  performed  the  wonted  libation. 

This  over,  the  convivalists  reclined  themselves  on 
the  couches,  and  the  business  of  Uie  hour  commenced. 
"May  this  cup  be  my  last !"  said  the  young  Sallust, 
ts  the  table,  cleared  of  its  first  stimulants,  was  now 
loaded  with  the  substantial  part  of  the  entertainment, 
unJ  the  ministering  slave  poured  forth  to  him  a  brim- 
ming cyathus — "  May  this  cup  be  my  last,  but  it  is  the 
best  wine  I  have  drunk  at  Pompeii !" 

** Bring  hither  the  amphora,  said  Glaucus;  "and 
wad  iu  date  and  its  character." 

The  slave  hastened  to  inform  the  party  that  the  scroll 
fiistened  to  the  cork  betokened  its  birth  Srom  Chios,  and 
its  i^e  a  ripe  fifty  years. 

"How  deliciousfy  the  snow  has  cooled  it!*'  said 
Pansa  j  "it  b  lust  enough." 
"It  is  like  the  experience  of  a  man  who  has  cooled 


*  The  moat  vaload  wood :  not  the  modem  citron  tree.  Some, 
SBone  wbom  ts  my  learned  friend  Mr.  W.  8.  Landor,  conjecture 
kf  wiih  much  pUtufbiliiy,  lohave  been  mahogany. 


his  pleasures  sufilciently  to  give  them  a  double  zest,'* 
exclaimed  Sallust. 

"It  is  like  a  woman's  No,"  added  Glaucus ;  "it  cook 
but  to  inflame  the  more." 

"When  is  our  next  wild-beast  fight?"  said  Ciodius 
to  Pansa. 

"It  stands  fixed  for  the  ninth  ide  of  August,"  an- 
swered Pansa,  "  on  the  day  after  the  Vulcanalia ;  we 
have  a  most  lovely  young  hon  for  the  occasion." 

"  Whom  shall  we  get  for  him  to  eat?"  asked  Ciodius, 
"  Alas !  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  criminals.  You 
must  positively  find  some  innocent  or  other  to  condemn 
to  the  lion,  Pansa!" 

"Indeed  I  have  thought  very  seriously  about  it  of 
late,"  replied  the  edile,  gravely.  "  It  was  a  most  in- 
famous law  that  which  forbade  us  to  send  our  own 
slaves  to  the  wild  beasts.  Not  to  let  us  do  what  we 
like  with  our  own,  that's  what  I  call  an  infringement 
on  property  itselfl*' 

"Not  so  in  the  good  old  days  of  the  republic,*'  sighed 
Sallust 

"And  then  this  pretended  mercy  to  the  slaves  is 
such  a  disappointment  to  the  poor  people.  How  they 
do  love  to  see  a  good  tough  battle  between  a  man  and 
a  lion!  and  all  this  innocent  pleasure  they  may  lose  (if 
the  gods  don't  send  us  a  good  criminal  soon)  from  this 
curMd  law.** 

"What  can  be  worse  policy,"  said  Ciodius,  senten- 
tiously,  "than  to  interfere  with  the  manly  amusemenU 
of  the  people  ?** 

"Well,  thank  Jupiter  and  the  Fates!  we  have  no 
Nero  at  present,"  said  Sallust 

"  He  was,  indeed,  a  tjrrant ;  he  shut  up  our  amphi- 
theatre for  ten  years.'* 

"  I  wonder  it  did  not  create  a  rebellion,"  said  Sallust 

"It  very  nearly  did,"  returned  Pansa,  with  his  mouth 
full  of  wild  boar. 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  for  a  moment 
by  a  flourish  of  flutes,  and  two  slaves  entered  with  a 
smcle  dish. 

"Ah !  what  delicacy  hast  thou  in  store  for  us  now, 
my  Glaucus?"  cried  the  young  Sallust,  with  sparklii^ 
eyes. 

Sallust  was  only  twenty-four,  but  he  had  no  pleasure 
in*life  like  eatine — perhaps  he  had  exhausted  all  the 
others ;  yet  had  he  some  talent,  and  an  excellent  heart — 
as  far  as  it  went. 

"  I  know  its  fiicc.  by  Pollux  !*'  cried  Pansa ;  "  it  is  an 
Ambracian  kid.  Ho!"  snapping  his  fingers,  a  usual 
sign&l  to  the  slaves,  "we  must  prepare  a  new  libation 
in  honor  to  the  new-comer.'* 

"  I  had  hoped,'*  said  Glaucus,  in  a  melancholj  tone, 
"  to  have  procured  you  some  oysters  from  Britain ;  but 
the  winds  that  were  so  cruel  to  Caesar  have  forbid  us  the 
oysters." 

"Are  they  in  truth  so  delicious?"  asked  Lepidus, 
loosening  to  a  yet  more  luxurious  ea^e  his  imgirdled 
tunic 

"  Why,  in  truth,  I  suspect  it  is  the  distance  that  gives 
the  flavor:  they  want  the  richness  of  the  Brundusium 
oyster.  But  at  Rome  no  supper  is  complete  without 
them:*' 

"The  poor  Britons!  There  is  some  good  in  them 
after  aiy  said  Sallust;  "they  produce  an  oyster!*' 

"  I  wish  they  would  produce  us  a  gladiator,"  said  the 
edile,  whose  provident  mind  was  still  musing  over  the 
wants  of  the  amphitheatre. 

"By  Pallas!'*  cried  Glaucus,  as  his  favorite  slave 
crowned  his  steaming  locks  with  a  new  chaplet,  "I 
love  these  wild  spectacles  well  enough  when  beast 
fights  beast;  but  when  a  man,  one  with  bones  and 
blood  like  ours,  is  coldly  put  on  the  arena,  and  torn 
limb  from  Umb,  the  interest  is  too  horrid :  I  sicken — I 
gasp  for  breaUi — I  long  to  rush  and  defend  him.  The 
yells  of  the  populace  seem  to  me  more  dire  than  the 
vdccd  of  the  Furies  chasing  Orestes.  I  rejoice  that 
there  is  so  little  chance  of  that  bloody  exhibition  for  our 
next  show !"  /^^  i 
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The  edile  shrugged  his  shoulders ;  the  young  Sallust, 
who  was  thought  the  best  natured  man  in  Pompeii, 
stared  in  surprise.  The  ^;raceful  Lepidus,  who  rarely 
spoke  for  fear  of  disturbmg  his  features,  cried,  **Per 
Hercle  !'*  The  Parasite  Clodius  muttered,  "  JEdepol ;" 
and  Uie  sixth  banqueter,  who  was  the  umbra  of  Clo- 
dius, and  whose  duty  it  was  to  echo  his  richer  friend 
when  he  could  not  praise  him— the  parasite  of  a  para- 
site,— muttered  also,  ".fidepoL" 

"Well,  you  Italians  are  used  to  these  spectacles;  we 
Greeks  are  more  mercifuL  Ah,  sheule  of  Pindar ! — the 
rapture  of  a  true  Grecian  game — the  emulation  of  man 
against  man — the  generous  strife — the  half-mournful 
triumph — so  proud  to  contend  with  a  noble  foe,  so  sad 
to  see  him  overcome !    But  ye  understand  me  noL" 

'<  The  kid  is  excellent,"  said  Sallust 

The  slave  whose  duty  it  was  to  carve,  and  who  va- 
lued himself  on  his  science,  had  just  performed  that  of- 
fice on  the  kid  to  the  sound  of  music,  his  knife  keeping 
time,  beginning  with  a  low  tenor,  and  accomplishing 


the  arduous  feat  amid  a  magnificent  diapason. 
x)k  is  of  course  from  Sicily  ?  '  said 


Pansa. 


"Your  cook 

"  Yes,  of  Syracuse.' 

" I  will  play  you  for  him,"  said  Clodius;  "we  will 
have  a  game  between  the  courses." 

"  Better  that  sort  of  game,  certainly,  than  a  beast- 
fight  ;  but  I  cannot  stake  fay  Sicilian — you  have  no- 
thing so  precious  to  stake  me  in  return." 

"My  Phillida — my  beautiful  dancing  girl!" 

"  I  never  buy  women,**  said  the  Greek,  carelessly  re- 
arranging his  chaplet. 

The  musicians,  who  were  stationed  in  the  portico 
without,  had  commenced  their  ofiice  with  the  kid  ;  they 
now  directed  the  melody  into  a  more  soft,  a  more  gay, 
yet  it  may  be  a  more  intellectual,  strain ;  and  they 
chanted  that  song  of  Horace  beginning  "Persicos 
odi,"  &c  so  impossible  to  translate,  and  which  they 
imagined  applicable  to  a  feast  that,  effeminate  as  it 
seems  to  us,  was  simple  enough  for  the  gorgeous  revel- 
ry of  the  time.  We  are  witnessing  the  domestic  and 
not  the  princely  feast — the  entertainment  of  a  gentle- 
man, not  of  an  emperor  or  a  senator. 

"Ah,  good  old  Horace,"  said  Sallust,  compassbn- 
ately;  "he  sang  well  of  feasts  and  girls,  but  not  like 
our  modem  poets." 

"The  immortal  Fulvius,  for  instance,"  said  Clodius. 

"Ah,  Fulvius  the  immortal!"  said  the  umbra. 

*'  And  Spuraena,  and  Caius  Mutius,  who  wrote  three 
epics  in  a  year — could  Horace  do  that,  or  Virgil  either  ?" 
said  Lepiaus.  "Those  old  poets  all  fell  into  the  mis- 
take of  copying  sculpture  instead  of  painting.  Sim- 
plicity ana  repose — ^tnat  was  their  notion :  but  we  mo- 
dems have  fire,  and  passions,  and  energ^y — we  never 
sleep,  we  imitate  the  colors  of  painting,  its  life  and  its 
action.    Immortal  Fulvius!" 

"  By-the-way,''  said  Sallust,  "have  you  seen  the 
new  ode  by  Spuncna,  in  honor  of  our  £^ptian  Isis  ? — 
it  is  magmficcnt — the  true  reli^ous  fervor." 

"Isis  seems  a  fiivorite  divinity  at  Pompeii,"  said 
Glaucus. 

"Yes! ''said  Pansa,  "she  is  exceedingly  in  repute 
just  at  this  moment;  her  statue  has  been  uiiering 
the  most  remarkable  oracles.  I  am  not  superstitious, 
but  t  must  confess  that  she  has  more  than  once  assisted 
me  materially  in  my  magistracy  with  her  advice.  Her 
priests  are  so  pious  too !  none  of  your  gay,  none  of  your 
proud  ministers  of  Jupiter  and  Fortune ;  they  walk 
tMurefoot,  eat  no  meat,  and  pass  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  solitary  devotion ! 

"An  example  to  our  other  priesthoods,  indeed! — 
Jupiter's  temple  wants  reforming  sadly,"  said  Lepidus, 
who  was  a  great  reformer  for  all  but  himself 

"  They  say  that  Arbac^s  the  Elgyptian  has  imparted 
some  most  solemn  mysteries  to  the  priests  of  Isis,"  ob- 
served Sallust;  "  he  boosts  his  descent  from  the  race  of 
Ramascs,  and  declares  that  in  his  family  the  secrets  of 
remotest  antic[uity  are  treasured." 

"  He  certainly  possesses  the  gift  of  the.  evil  eye, 


said  Clodius ;  "  if  I  ever  come  upon  that  Medusa  front 
without  the  previous  charm,  I  am  sure  to  lose  a  (avorile 
horse,  or  throw  the  eanes*  nine  times  rannin^." 

"The  last  would  be  indeed  a  miracle !"  said  Sallua^ 
gravely. 

"How  mean  you,  Sallust?"  returned  the  gamester, 
with  a  flushed  brow. 

"  I  mean  what  you  would  leaoe  me  if  I  played  often 
with  you ;  and  that  is — nothing." 

Clodius  answered  only  by  a  smile  of  disdain. 

"  If  Arbaces  were  not  so  rich,"  said  Pansa,  with  a 
stately  air,  "  I  should  stretch  my  authority  a  little,  and 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  report  which  calls  him  an 
astrologer  and  a  sorcerer.  A^ppa,  when  edile  of 
Rome,  oanished  all  duch  terrible  citizens.  But  a  rich 
man — it  is  the  duty  of  an  edile  to  protect  the  rich  !*' 

"  What  think  you  of  this  new  sect,  which  I  am  told 
has  even  a  few  proselytes  in  Pompeii,  these  followers 
of  the  Hebrew  God — Chrisius?" 

"Oh,  mere  speculative  visionaries,"  said  Clodius; 
"  they  have  not  a  single  gentleman  among  them ;  theii 
proselytes  are  poor,  insi^iificant,  ignorant  people !" 

**  Who  ou^ht,  however,  to  be  crucified  for  tlicir  blas- 
phemy," said  Pansa,  with  vehemence;  "they  deny 
Venus  and  Jove !  Nazarene  is  but  another  name  for 
atheist.    Let  me  catch  them,  that*s  all !" 

The  second  course  was  gone — the  feasters  fell  back 
on  their  couches — there  was  a  pause  while  they  listened 
to  the  soft  voices  of  the  Soutli,  and  the  music  of  the 
Arcadian  reed.  Glaucus  was  the  most  rapt  and  the 
least  inclined  to  break  the  silence,  but  Clodius  began 
already  to  think  that  they  wasted  time. 

"  Bene  vobis  (your  health,)  my  Glaucus,"  said  be, 
quaffing  a  cup  to  ea<j|i  letter  of  the  Greck*s  name,  with 
the  ease  of  the  practised  drinker.  "Will  you  not  be 
avenged  on  your  ill-fortune  of  yesterday/  See,  the 
dice  court  us,  * 

"  As  you  will !"  said  Glaucus. 

"The  dice  in  August,  and  I  an  edile,"  said  Pansa, 
magisterially ;  "  it  is  against  all  law." 

"  Not  in  your  presence,  grave  Pansa,"  returned  Clo- 
dius^ rattling  the  dice  in  a  long  box ;  '*  your  presence  re- 
strams  all  license ;  it  is  not  the  thing,  out  the  excess  of 
the  thing,  that  hurts," 

"  What  wisdom !"  murmured  the  umbra. 

"  Well,  I  will  look  another  way,"  said  the  edile. 

"Not yet,  good  Pansa ;  let  us  wait  till  we  have  sup- 
ped," said  Glaucus. 

Clodius  reluctantly  yielded,  concealing  his  vexation 
with  a  yawn. 

"He  gapes  to  devour  the  gold,"  whispered  Lepidus 
to  Sallust.  in  a  quotation  firom  the  Aulularia  of  Plautos. 

"  Ah !  now  well  I  know  these  polypi,  who  hold  all 
they  touch,"  answered  Sallust,  in  the  same  tooe,  and 
out  of  the  same  play. 

The  second  course,  consisting  of  a  variety  of  fruits, 
pistachio  nuts,  sweetmeats,  tarts,  and  confectionary 
tortured  into  a  thousand  fantastic  and  airy  shapes,  was 
now  placed  upon  the  table,  and  the  ministri,  or  attend- 
ants, also  set  there  the  wine  (which  had  hitherto  been 
handed  round  to  the  guests)  in  lai^  jugs  of  glass,  each 
bearing  upon  it  the  sdiedule  of  its  age  and  quality. 

"  Taste  this  Lesbian,  my  Pansa,"  said  Sallust ;  "  it 
is  excellent." 

"  It  is  not  very  old,"  said  Glaucus,  "  but  it  has  been 
made  precocious,  like  ourselves,  by  being  put  to  the 
fire ;  the  wine  to  the  flames  of  Vulcan,  we  to  those  of 
his  wife,  to  whose  honor  Ipour  this  cup." 

"It  is  delicate,'*  said  Pansa,  "but  there  is  perhaps 
the  least  particle  too  much  of  rosin  in  its  flavor.** 

"What  a  beautiful  cup!**  cried  Clodius,  taking  up 
one  of  transparent  crystal,  the  luindles  of  which  were 
wrought  with  gems,  and  twisted  in  the  shape  of  ser- 
pents, the  favorite  fashion  at  Pompciu 

"This  nng,*'  said  Glaucus,  taking  a  costly  jewel 
from  the  first  joint  of  his  finger  and  hanging  it  on  the      ^ 


*Omei,  or  cameulaf  the  lowp^  throw  at  dice. 
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handle,  ** gives  it  a  richer  show,  and  renders  it  less  un- 
worthy of  thy  acceptance,  mv  Clodius,  whom  may  the 
gods  ^ve  health  and  fortune  long  and  oft  to  crown  it  to 
Ihebnm!" 

**  Yoa  are  too  generous,  Glaucus,"  sold  the  gamester, 
handing  the  cop  to  his  skiTe,  **  but  your  love  gives  it  a 
double  value." 

**  This  cup  to  the  Graces !"  said  Pansa,  and  he  thrice 
emptied  his  calix.   The  guests  followed  his  example. 

"We  have  appointed  no  director  to  the  feast,**  cried 
Salhist. 

''Let  Qs  throw  for  him,  then,*'  said  Clodius,  ratth'ng 
the  dice-box. 

"Nay,"  cried  Glaucus;  "  no  cold  and  trite  director 
for  OS ;  no  dictator  of  the  banquet ;  no  rex  conviviL 
Have  not  the  Romans  sworn  never  to  obey  a  king? 
shall  we  be  less  free  than  your  ancestors  7  Ho !  musi- 
dans,  let  us  have  the  son^  I  composed  the  other  night ; 
it  has  a  verse  on  this  subject,  '  The  Bacchic  Hymn  of 
theHours."» 

The  musicians  struck  their  instruments  to  a  wild 

Ionic  air,  while  the  youngest  voices  in  the  band  chanted 

forth  in  Greek  words,  as  numbers,  the  following  strain : 

THE  EYENINO  HTMN  OF  THE  HOURS. 

I. 

niroq^h  the  smniner  day,  through  the  weary  day, 

We  ha^e  glided  long ; 
Ere  we  speed  to  the  night  through  her  portala  gray. 
Hail  u«  with  long! 
With  song,  with  song. 
With  a  bright  and  joyous  song, 
Soch  as  the  Cretan  maid. 

While  Che  twilight  made  her  bolder, 
Woke,  high  through  the  ivy  shade. 

When  the  wine-god  first  consoled  her. 
From  the  hushed  low-breathing  allies, 
Half-ahut,  lookM  their  starry  eyes. 
And  all  around, 
With  a  loving  sound. 
The  £gean  waves  were  creephig ; 
On  her  lap  lay  the  lynx's  head ; 
W(*d  thyme  was  her  bridal  bed ; 
And  aye  through  each  tiny  space. 
In  the  green  vine's  green  embrace. 
The  fauna  were  slyly  peeping  j— 
The  fauna,  the  prying  fauns — 
The  arch,  the  laughing  fauna — 
The  (aoDB  were  slyly  peeping ! 

n. 


Flaggiog  and  fahit  are  we 


rich  oar  ceaseless  flight, 
And  dull  shall  our  journey  be 
Throuj|h  the  realm  of  nighu 
Bathe  us,  O  bathe  our  weary  wings, 
in  the  purple  wave,  as  it  freshly  spn-ings 
To  your  cops  from  the  fount  of  light — 
From  the  fount  or  light— from  the  fount  of  light: 
For  there,  when  the  eon  has  gone  down  in  night. 

There  in  the  bowl  we  find  him. 
The  grape  is  the  well  of  that  summer  sun. 
Or  rather  the  stream  that  he  gazed  upon. 
Till  he  left  in  truth,  like  the  Thespian  youth,* 
His  soul,  as  he  gazed,  behind  him. 

ui. 
A  cup  lo  Jove,  and  a  cup  to  Love, 

And  a  cup  to  the  son  of  Maia. 
And  honor  with  three,  the  band  zonC'lhie, 

The  band  of  the  bright  Aglaia. 
But  since  every  bud  in  the  wreath  of  pleasure 

Te  owe  to  the  sister  Hours, 
No  stinted  cups,  in  a  formal  measure. 

The  Bromian  law  make  ours. 
He  honors  us  most  who  gives  us  most. 
And  booaCi  with  a  Bacchanal's  honest  boast 
He  never  will  coitnt  the  treasure. 
Fastlj  we  fleet,  then  seize  our  wings. 
Ami  plunge  us  deep  in  the  sparkling  springa ; 
And  aye,  as  we  rise  with  a  dripping  plume. 
We'll  scatter  the  sfMay  round  the  garland's  bloom. 

We  glow— we  glow. 
Behold,  as  the  girls  of  the  Eastern  wave 
Bore  once  with  a  shout  to  their  crystal  cave 
The  prize  of  the  Mysian  Hylas, 
Even  so— even  so, 
We  have  caught  the  young  god  in  our  warm  embrace. 
We  huzrj  him  on  in  pur  laugliing  race ; 
We  hurry  him  on,  vriith  a  whoop  and  song. 
The  cloudy  rivers  of  Night  along— 
Ho»  ho ! — we  have  caught  thee,  Psilas ! 


•Narcissus. 


The  guests  applauded  loudly :  when  the  poet  is  your 
host^is  verses  are  sure  to  charm. 

** Thoroughly  Greek,"  said  Lepidus:  "the  wildness, 
force^  and  energy  of  that  tongue  it  is  impossible  to  imi- 
tate m  the  Roman  poetry." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  great  contrast,"  said  Clodius,  ironi- 
cally at  heart,  though  not  in  appearance,  "to  the  old- 
fashioned  and  tame  simplicity  of  that  ode  of  Horace 
which  we  heard  before.  The  air  is  beautifully  Ionic: 
the  word  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  toast— Companions,  I 
give  you  the  beautiful  lone." 

"  lone — the  name  is  Greek,"  said  Glaucus,  in  a  sofl 
voice,  "I  drink  the  health  with  delighL  But  who  is 
lone?'' 

"  Ah !  you  have  but  just  come  to  Pompeii,  or  you 
would  deserve  ostracism  for  your  ignorance,"  said  Le- 
pidus, conceitedly ;  "  not  to  know  lone  is  not  to  know 
the  chief  charm  of  our  city." 

"  She  is  of  most  rare  beauty,*'  said  Pansa ;  "  and 
what  a  voice!*' 

"  She  can  feed  only  on  nightingales*  tongues,**  said 
Clodius. 

"Nightingales*  tongues !— beautiful  thought," sighed 
the  umbreu 

"Enlighten  me,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Glaucus. 

"  Know  then,**  began  Lepidus — 

"Let  me  speak,"  cried  Clodius ;  you  drawl  out  your 
words  as  if  you  spoke  tortoises.** 

"  And  you  speak  stones,**  muttered  the  coxcomb  to 
himself,  as  he  fell  back  disdainfully  on  his  couch. 

"  Know  then,  my  Glaucus,"  said  Clodius,  that  lone 
is  a  stranger,  who  has  but  lately  come  to  Pompeii  She 
sin^  like  Sappho,  and  her  songs  are  her  own  com- 
posing: and  as  for  the  tibia,  and  the  cithara,  and  the 
tyre,  I  know  not  in  which  she  most  outdoes  the  Muses. 
Her  beauty  is  most  dazzline.  Her  house  is  perfect ; 
such  taste — such  gems — such  oronzes  I  She  is  nch,  and 
generous  as  she  is  ricli," 

"  Her  lovers,  of  course,"  said  Glaucus,  "  take  care 
that  she  does  not  starve ;  and  money  ligHUy  won  is  al- 
ways lavishly  spent." 

"  Her  lover8--ah,  there  is  the  enigma !  lone  has  but 
one  vice — she  is  chaste.  She  has  all  Pompeii  at  her 
feet,  and  she  has  no  lovers:  she  will  not  even  marry.** 

"  No  lovers  !**  echoed  Glaucus. 

"  No :  she  has  the  soul  of  Vesta,  with  the  fiirdle  of 
Venus.'*  ^ 

"What  refined  expressions!''  said  the  umbra. 

"  A  miracle  !**  cried  Glacus.    "  Can  we  not  see  her  ?*' 

"  1  will  take  you  there  this  evening,**  said  Clodius ; 
**  meanwhile,**  added  he,  once  more  rattling  the  dice — 

" I  am  yours!"  said  the  complaisant  Glaucus.  "  Pan- 
sa turn  your  face  !*' 

Lepicfus  and  SaJlust  played  at  odd  and  even,  and  the 
umbra  looked  on,  while  Glaucus  and  Clodius  became 
gradually  absorbed  in  the  chances  of  the  dice. 

"  Per  Jove  !**  cried  Glaucus,  "  this  is  the  second  time 
I  have  thrown  the  caniculs*'  (the  lowest  throw.) 

"Now  Venus  befriend  me  !**  said  Clodius,  rattling  the 
box  for  several  moments,  "  O  Ahna  Venus— it  is  Venus 
herself!**  as  he  threw  the  hig[hest  cast  named  from  that 
goddess, — whom  he  who  wms  money  indeed  usually 
propitiates ! 

"Venus  is  ungrateful  to  me,'*  said  Glaucus,  gayly ; 
"  I  have  always  sacrificed  on  her  altar.** 

"  He  who  plays  with  Clodius,**  whispered  Lepidus, 
"will  soon,  hke  Plautus*s  Curculio,  put  his  pallium  for 
the  stakes.'* 

"Poor  Glaucus — he  is  as  bb'nd  as  Fortime  herself," 
replied  Sallust,  in  the  same  tone. 

"I  will  play  no  more,"  said  Glaucus.  "I  have  lost 
thirty  sestertia." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  began  Clodius. 

"  Amiable  man !"  groaned  the  umbra. 

"  Not  at  all  !**  exclaimed  Glaucus ;  "  the  pleasure  of 
your  gain  compensates  the  pain  of  my  loss.*' 

The  conversation  now  became  general  and  animated ; 
the  wine  circulated  more  freely ;  and  lone  once  more 
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became  the  subjea  of  eulogy  to  the  guesta  of  GIau< 

CU8. 

**  Instead  of  outwatching  the  star,  let  us  visit  one  at 
whose  beauty-  the  stars  grow  pale,'*  said  Lepidus. 

Clodius,  who  saw  no  chance  of  renewing  the  dice, 
seconded  the  proposal ;  and  Glaucus,  though  he  civilly 
pressed  his  guests  to  continue  the  banquet,  could  not  but 
let  them  see  that  his  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the 
praises  of  lone ;  they  therefore  resolved  to  adjourn  (all 
at  least  but  Pansa  and  the  umbra)  to  the  house  of  the 
fair  Greek.  They  drank,  therefore,  to  the  health  of 
Glaucus  and  of  Titus — they  performed  their  last  liba- 
tion— they  resumed  their  slippers — they  descended  the 
stairs — passed  the  illumined  atrium — and  walking  un- 
bitten  over  the  fierce  dog  painted  on  the  threshold, 
found  themselves  beneath  the  light  of  the  moon  just 
risen,  in  the  lively  and  still  crowded  streets  of  Pompeii. 
They  passed  the  jewellers'  quarter,  sparkling  with 
lights,  caught  and  reflected  by  the  gems  displayed  in  the 
shops,  and  arrived  at  last  at  the  door  of  lone.  The  ves- 
tibule blazed  with  rows  oC  lamps ;  curtains  of  embroi- 
dered purple  hun?  on  either  aperture  of  the  tablinum, 
whose  walls  ana  mosaic  pavement  flowed  with  the 
richest  colors  of  the  artist  |  and  under  the  portico  which 
surrounded  the  odorous  viridarium  they  found  lone  al- 
ready surrounded  by  adoring  and  applauding  guests. 

"Did  vou  say  she  was  Athenian  r  whispered  Glau- 
cus, ere  he  passed  into  the  peristyle. 

"  No,  she  is  from  Neajpolis." 

"  Neapolis !''  echoed  Glaucus ;  and  at  that  moment, 
the  group  dividing  on  either  side  of  lone  gave  to  his 
view  that  bright,  that  nymph-like  beauty  which  for 
months  had  shone  down  upon  the  waters  of  his  memory. 

Glaucus  is  a  noble  character  throughout ;  educated 
of  course  a  heathen,  but  endowed  with  some  of  those 
higher  faculties  of  reason,  which  enabled  him  in  the 
end  to  surrender  the  charms  of  a  poetic  mythology  for 
a  purer  and  brighter  faith.  lone,  "  the  beautiful  lone," 
is  an  almost  perfect  model  of  Grecian  loveliness  and 
accomplishment;  and  her  brother  Apaecidea, furnishes 
an  afi^ting  illustration  of  great  powers  and  virtues 
rendered  prostrate  by  an  overwrought  sensibility  and 
enthusiastic  temperament  Arbacea,  the  dark,  wily, 
revengeful  Egyptian,  is  the  demon  of  the  tale.  In  pro- 
found earthly  wisdom  and  diabolical  depravity,  *'  none 
but  himself  can  be  his  paralleL"  The  "Asiatic  Jour- 
nal,"  whose  editors  or  reviewers  we  take  to  be  much 
wiser  than  we  are,  asserts  that  the  character  of  Nydia 
is  not  an  original  creation  of  Mr.  Bulwer'a;  but  that 
the  dwarf  JUigtum  in  the  Wilhdm  Meister  of  Goethe,  is 
the  exact  prototype  not  only  of  the  blind  flower  girl, 
but  of  the  fantastical  Fenella  in  Scott's  Peverill  of  the 
Peak.  The  "Journal'*  also  maintains  that  the  witch 
of  Vesuvius,  is  of  the  true  Meg  Merrillie's  family.  In  re- 
gard to  the  first  supposed  resemblances, — never  having 
seen  Goethe's  work,  we  profess  our  entire  incompetency 
to  judge ;  but  we  do  most  fervently  protest  against  any 
comparison  between  our  old  favorite  Meg  and  that  most 
execrable  hag  whom  Bulwer  has  placed  in  the  cav- 
erns of  Vesuvius, — the  perusal  of  whose  accursed  in- 
cantations deprived  ua  of  several  hours  of  our  accus- 
tomed and  needful  rest. 

Whilst  Mr.  Bulwer  has  rendered  to  the  E^g3rptian  and 
a  few  others  the  just  reward  of  their  transgressions,  we 
think  that  poor  Nydia  has  been  hardly  dealt  by.  What 
a  fine  opportunity  it  was  to  illustrate  the  power  of 
christian  faith  in  soothing  even  the  sorrows  of  unre- 
quited love.  We  do  not  say  this  reproachfully  how- 
ever, because  we  think  that  Mr.  Bulwer  has  endea- 
vored at  least,  to  do  justice  to  the  christian  character 


and  principles^  in  hia  work.  Oljrntbua  ia  a  fine  speci- 
men of  that  heroic  courage  which,  eapecially  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church,  waa  content  with  ignominy, 
chains  and  poverty  in  this  life,  and  courted  even  mar- 
tyrdom itself,  in  the  bright  anticipation  of  eternal  bliss. 
Having  thus  candidly  stated  our  impreaaiona  of  Blr. 
Bulwer's  work,  justice  requires  that  we  sfaonkl  spread 
before  our  readers  the  well  sustained  vindication  of  one 
of  our  own  countrymen,  who  complains  that  hia  lite- 
rary righu  have  been  grossly  violated  by  this  eminent 
transatlantic  auChor.  Mr.  Fairfield,  the  editor  of  the 
^orth  •American  Magazine,  a  man  of  unquestionable 
geniua,  and  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  strength,  has  fear- 
lessly thrown  the  gauntlet,  and  charged  the  proud 
Briton  to  his  teeth  with  literary  piracy ;  an  ofiTence 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  which  ought  at  least  to  be 
rebuked  by  stem  denunciation,  as  no  corporal  or  pecu- 
niary punishment  can  be  inflicted.  This  piracy  it 
seems,  has  been  committed  by  Mr.  Bulwer  upon  the 
lawful  goods  and  chattels,  the  genuine  o€&pring  of  Mr. 
Fairfield's  own  intellectual  labors.  We  confess  that  we 
are  struck  with  the  plausible  and  curious  coincidence, 
to  speak  technically,  between  Mr.  Fairfield's  ott^ote 
and  hia  undeniable  probata.  If  the  EIngliah  noveliat  baa 
decked  himself  in  borrowed  plumage,  he  ought  to  be 
forthwith  stripped  of  it,  and  the  stolen  feather  should 
adorn  the  brow  of  its  real  owner.  The  sin  of  plagiaf^ 
ism  however,  though  never  so  distinctly  proved,  ought 
not  in  strictness  to  detract  from  the  genuine  and  ac- 
knowledged merits  of  an  author.  Mr.  Bulwer  may 
have  done  great  injustice  to  our  countryman,  and  yet 
have  some  redeeming  beauties  to  atone  for  his  trans- 
gression. In  compliance  with  Mr.  Fairfield's  request, 
we  insert  with  pleasure  the  whole  of  his  interesting 
article. 

From  the  North  American  Msfasio*. 

THE  LAST  NIOHT   OF  POMPEII;*  VCmU  THE  LAST  DATS 
OP  POMPEILf 

While  we  have  never  failed  to  acknowledge  and  ap- 
plaud the  brilliant  imagination  and  the  eloquent  and 
fascinating  style  of  Mr.  El.  L.  Bulwer,  we  have  never 
feared  to  assert  that  he  was  a  aophiat  in  ethics  and  a 
libertine  in  love,  and  that  ^ect  waa  apparently  the  only 
law  which  influenced  his  mind  or  guided  hia  pen.  Bet- 
ter disguised,  but  not  less  pernicious  in  principle  and 
evil  in  action  than  the  Tom  Jonea  and  Count  Pathom 
and  Zeluco  of  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Moore,  hia  cha- 
racters not  only  exist  in,  but  actuaUy  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  impurity  which  infects  the  very  hearts  of  his 
admirers.  He  invests  the  seducer  with  irresistibie  at- 
tractions, and  paints  the  highwa3rmanand  the  murderer 
as  examples  for  imitation.  But  even  in  the  execution 
of  his  execrable  purposes,  he  is  not  original  either  in 
his  plots  or  his  sentiments.  The  old  Portuguese  Jew 
Spinoza  and  his  disciples  Hobbea,  Toland,  Shaftesbury 
and  Bolingbroke  have  abundantly  supplied  him  with 
infidel  arguments ;  and  the  profligate  courtiers  of  Charlea 
the  Second  have  contributed  their  licentioua  atratagciM 
and  impure  dialogues  to  augment  the  claima  aod  hdght- 
en  the  charms  of  his  coxcombs,  libertines  and  menalay- 


*  The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii:    A  Poem,  and  Lays  ustd  L»- 
gends.    By  Sumner  Lincoln  Fairfield.    New  York  :  18S9. 

fThe  Last  Days  of  Pompeii:   By  the  Author  of  PelKaiB,  C»-      ^ 
gene  Aram,  England,  and  the  English,  lie.  3  fols.  12ii>o.  Hsv 
York;  18S4.    Harper  and  Arothois.  i<^  j 
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en.  Mr.  Bulwer  has  read  much  and  Bkillfully  appro- 
pnatod,  widioat  acknowIedgmeDt,  all  that  has  suited 
hit  designs.  He  has  artfully  clothed  the  lofty  thoughts 
of  oihen  In  his  own  brilliant  garb,  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
nown of  a  powerful  writer  and  profound  thinker,  when 
be  was  little  more  than  an  adroit  and  manoeuTering  pla- 
giary. This  we  long  since  perceived,  and  therefore  do- 
aied  his  daims  to  a  high  order  of  genius,  though  we  rea- 
di/y  aoeorded  to  him  the  possession  of  much  curious 
knowledge  and  a  felicitous  use  of  language.  We  never 
imagined  that  the  labors  of  an  unrewarded  and  little 
regarded  American  could  be  deemed  by  the  proud,  soi' 
iimia  highborn,  and  affluent  Mr.  Bulwer  as  worthy  of 
Ui  unquestioning  appropriation.  We  fancied  that  so 
deep  a  scholar  would  continue  to  dig  for  treasures  in 
aodent  and  recondite  literature,  and  pass  triumphantly 
ofer  the  obscure  productions  of  a  poor  cisatlantic  But 
we  erred.  As  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  Mr. 
Bulwer  is  accustomed  to  the  creation  of  laws ;  and  he 
seenw  to  have  made  one  expressly  for  his  own  profit 
and  pleasure — namely,  the  law  of  literary  lawlessness. 
We  knew  that  he  was  well  content  to  demand  high 
prices  for  his  immoral  novels  from  his  American  pub- 
lishers; but,  until  this  time,  we  were  not  aware  that  he 
eonsidered  any  thing  but  gold  worth  receiving  or  plun- 
dering from  Yankeeland.  With  his  usual  tact,  he  has 
muiagod  to  secure,  in  no  slight  degree,  from  our  Uibors, 
tl»t  which  those  labors  failed  utterly  to  receive  from 
our  unlettered  countrymen;  and  it  is  our  present  pur- 
pose 10  demand  back  our  own  thoughts,  which  are  our 
property  and  the  heritage  of  our  children. 

It  ii  DOW  three  years  since  *The  Last  Night  of  Pom- 
peii* was  written  and  published ;  and,  among  other  En- 
glish men  of  letters,  a  copy  of  that  poem  with  a  letter, 
which  was  never  answered,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bulwer, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  the  editor  of  the  London  New 
Monthly  Magazine.  Affliction  fell  heavily  on  our  heart 
during  the  spriog  of  1832,  and,  becoming  indifferent  to 
poetic  fame  and  every  thing  not  involved  in  our  be- 
reavement, we  bestowed  no  thought  upon  the  poem  or 
its  reception.    Time  has  passed  on;  we  have  been  in- 
tensely occupied  with  other  concerns,  and  have  not  been 
BnxioQs  about  it  since.   The  apathy,  if  not  contempt, 
with  which  American  poets  have  ever  been  treated,  has 
driven  Percival  into  solitude,  Bryant  and  Prentice  into 
politiGS,  Whittier  into  abolition  schemes,  Pierpoint  into 
phrenological  experiments,  and  all  others  far  away  from 
the  barren  realm  of  Parnassus.  But  lo!  the  poem,  which 
vas  printed  by  hardwon  subscription  and  left  unwel- 
corned  but  by  a  few  cheerful  voices,  when  transmuted 
into  a  novel  by  Bulwer,  becomes  a  brilliant  gem,  and 
fllominea  the  peuriotic  hearts  and  clear  understandings 
of  the  whcrfe  Western  World !  Who  is  a  Yankee  poet 
that  he  ^ould  be  honoured  i  but  to  whom  is  the  English 
Bulwer  unknown?     We  live,  howevel^— thanks  be  to 
Providence!  to  claim  our  own  and  expose  all  smug* 
glers,  though  the  redrover  Saxon  seems  to  think  that 
the  Atlantic  is  a  very  broad  ocean,  and  that  the  demo- 
cnus  of  the  West  ace  very  little  capable  of  appreciating 
any  oompontiims  but  his  own. 

Had  Mr.  Bulwer  confined  himself  to  the  almost  lite- 
ral adoption  of  our  title,  or  had  certain  passages  in  his 
novel  betrayed  even  great  resembUnces  to  others  in  our 
poem,  we  should  have  said  that  the  coincidences  were 
somewhat  remarkable,  and  then  dismissed  the  matter 


from  our  thoughts.  Many  examples  in  literary  history 
might  be  presented  to  prove  that  men  may  think  and 
describe  alike  without  plagiarism,  but,  when  the  inci- 
dents and  descriptions  are  as  nearly  identical  as  prose 
and  poetry  can  well  be,  we  cannot  deduce  the  charita- 
ble conclusion  that  the  very  strong  likeness  is  accident- 
al Our  readers  shall  judge  whether,  in  this  case,  it  is  so. 

The  characters  in  the  poem  are  few — in  the  novel 
many — but,  in  both,  the  whole  interest  depends  on  the 
adventures  of  two  lovers.  In  the  poem  these  lovers  are 
Pansa  and  Mariamne,  a  Roman  decurion  and  a  captive 
Jewish  maiden,  both  Christians;  in  the  novel  they  are 
Glaucus  and  lone,  Greeks  and  pagans.  With  us,  Dio- 
mede  was  the  praetor  and  Pansa  the  victim ;  with  Bul- 
wer, the  former  is  a  rich  merchant,  and  the  latter,  sdile 
of  Pompeii  Here,  then,  there  is  no  similarity,  nor  is 
there  but  one  deserving  a  remark,  until  Arbaces — an 
Eugene  Aram  antiquated — one  of  Bulwer's  learned, 
wise  and  soliloquizing  villains — seduces  lone  to  his 
mansion  of  iniquity.  The  first  coincidence,  to  which 
we  refer,  is  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice,'*  and  the  oracular 
response.     The  description  in  the  novel  reads  thus : 

"  The  ariiB|^ce8  inspected  the  entrails. "*-><<  It  was  then  that 
a  dead  silence  fell  over  the  whispering  crowd,  and  the  priests 
gathering  around  the  c^lla,  another  priest,  naked  sare  by  a 
cincture  round  the  middle,  rushed  forward,  and  dancing  with 
wild  gestures,  implored  an  answer  firom  the  goddess.** — **A  low 
murmuring  noise  was  heard  within  the  body  of  the  sutue;  thrice 
the  head  mored,  and  the  lips  parted,  and  then  a  hollow  Toice 
uttered  these  mystic  words; 

"  There  are  waves  like  chargers  that  meet  and  glow. 
There  are  graves  ready  wrought  In  the  rocks  below, 
On  the  brow  of  the  Future  the  dangers  lower, 
But  blessed  are  your  barks  in  the  fearful  hour.** 

That  in  the  poem  is  as  follows — the  oracle  preceding 
the  description  of  its  effect  upon  the  superstitious  mul- 
titude. 

"  The  anisplcefl  proclaimed  the  prodigies. 

*  The  entrails  palpitate— the  liver*s  lobes 

Are  withered,  and  the  heart  hath  shrivelled  up!* 

Groans  rose  from  living  surges  round;  yet  loud 

The  High  Priest  uuered— <  Lay  them  on  the  Are!* 

*Twas  done;  and  wine  and  oil  poured  amply  o'er. 

And  still  the  sacrificer  wildly  cried — 

'  Woe  unto  all!  the  wandering  fires  hiss  up 

Through  the  black  vapors— lapping  o*er  the  flesh 

They  burn  not,  but  abandon!  ashes  fill 

The  temple,  whirled  upon  the  wind  that  waves*  >*  etc 

The  Oracle. 
**  Ye  shall  pass  o*er  the  Tyrrhene  sea  in  ships 
Laden  with  virgins,  gems  and  gods,  and  spoils 
Of.  a  dismembered  empire,  and  a  cloud 
Of  light  shall  radiate  your  ocean  path!* 
Breathes  not  the  soul  of  mystery  in  this?** 

"And  the  prostrated  muldtudes,  like  woods 
Hung  with  the  leaves  of  autumn,  stirred;  then  fell 
A  silence  when  the  heart  was  heard — a  pause- 
When  ardent  hope  became  an  agony; 
And  parted  lips  and  panting  pulses— eyes 
Wild  with  their  watchings,  brows  with  beaded  dews 
Of  expectation  chilled  and  fevered— all 
The  shaken  and  half  lifted  frame— declared 
The  moment  of  the  oracle  had  come! 
A  sceptre  to  the  hand  of  Isis  leapt 
And  waved;  and  then  the  deep  voice  of  the  priest 
Uttered  the  maiden's  answer,  and  the  fall 
Of  many  quickened  steps  like  whispers  pass'd 
Along  the  columned  aisles  and  vestibule.** 

Both  oracles  partake  the  same  mystic  character  and  al- 
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lude  obscurely  to  the  same  fearful  and  overwhelming 
evenL 

The  character  of  Arbaces,  the  Egyptian  Magua,  is 
peculiarly  after  Bulwer*8  own  heart — for  he  is  an  entire, 
thorough,  irredeemable  demon,  who  weeps  over  tc- 
nomous  reptiles  and  kills  innocent  men :  but  a  very 
large  portion  of  his  mystic  discourse,  wliich  appears  on 
pages  81-3-3-4  of  volume  first,  is  borrowed,  as  custom- 
ary, without  even  an  apologetic  allusion,  from  Moore's 
Epicurean.  We  leave  that  poet  to  reclaim  his  property, 
and  proceed  to  assert  the  identity  of  our  own.  In  the 
novel,  Arbaces  beguiles  lone  into  his  house,  with  the 
resolution  to  possess  her  by  fraud  or  violence.  In  the 
poem,  the  priest  of  Isis  inveigles  the  virgin  of  Pompeii 
into  his  lascivious  temple  with  the  same  intent  Both 
the  priest  and  Arbaces,  having  conquered  every  obsta- 
cle, are  rapidly  advancing  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  evil  designs,  when  they  are  interrupted,  and  their 
victims  rescued  by  the  very  same  awful  occurrence; 

"At  that  awful  inoinent,»»  says  Bulwer,  "  the  floor  shook  un- 
der them  wHh  a  rapid  and  convubive  throe— a  mightier  Bplrit 
than  that  of  the  Egyptian  was  abroad!  a  giant  and  cruahing 
power,  before  which  aunk  into  sudden  impotence  his  passion 
and  his  arts.  It  woke— it  stirred— that  dread  Demon  of  the 
Earthquake,"  etc* 

«*  I  woo  no  longer,  thou  art  in  my  grasp, 
And  by  the  Immortals  I  disown,  thou  shalt**— 
Says  our  unsainted  priest  of  Isis,  when  the  victim  cries 
exultingly — 

**  *  It  comes!  the  temple  reels  and  crashes— Jore! 
I  thank  thee!  Vesta!  let  me  sleep  with  thee!* 
And  on  the  bosom  of  the  earthquake  rocked 
The  statues-and  the  pillars,  and  her  brain 
Whirled  with  the  earth's  convulsions,  as  the  maid 
Fell  by  a  trembling  image  and  upraised 
A  prayer  of  gratitude;  while  through  the  vaults, 
In  fear  and  ghastly  horror,  fled  the  priest. 
Breathing  quick  curses  mid  his  warning  cries 
For  succor;  and  the  obscene  birds  their  wings 
Flapped  o*er  his  pallid  face,  and  reptiles  twined 
In  folds  of  knotted  venom  round  his  feet. 
Yet  on  he  rushed — the  blackened  walls  around 
Crashing— the  spectral  lights  hurled  hissing  down 
The  cold  green  waters;  and  thick  darkness  came 
To  bury  ruin!'» 
The  denouement  of  the  scene  is  the  same  in  the  novel 
and  the  poem — a  statue,  hurled  from  its  pedestal,  strikes 
the  unhallowed  violator  to  the  earth.  There  is  no  scene 
in  Baron  more  actually  transcribed  from  the  Andrian  of 
Terence  than  this  from  *The  Last  Night  of  Pompeii !' 
But  the  scene  in  the  amphitheatre,  where  the  Christian 
Olinthus  and  the  lover  QIaucus  are  doomed  to  perish  by 
the  fangs  of  the  famished  lion,  is  still  more  strikingly  si- 
milar than  any  in  the  novel,  except  the  description  of  the 
destruction.  Arbaces,  actuated  by  unholy  love  of  lone, 
is  the  author  of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  both  these  per- 
sonages ;  and  the  prsetor  Diomede,  in  the  poem,  resolves 
to  sacrifice  Pansa  to  the  African  lion,  because  he  loves 
and  determines  to  possess  Mariamne.     The  earlier 
scenes  in  the  amphitheatre  are  the  same;  four  gladia- 
tors are  represented  in  sanguinary  strife,  and  two  as 
having  perished,  ere  the  command  is  given  to  bring  the 
Christian  and  lover  on  the  arena,  and  to  loose  the  Nu- 
midian  lion.    In  neither  instance,  however,  will  the  no- 
ble beast  attack  his  destined  victim;  but  shrinks  and 
cowers  in  utter  terror,  though  goaded  on  to  his  dreadful 
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feast.  We  now  solicit  a  careful  comparison  of  the  soeiKs 
which  sticceed,  with  those  which,  nearly  two  years  be- 
fore Mr.  Bulwer*s  book  was  conceived,  we  had  wrought 
out  with  no  slight  study,  and  presented  to  our  lure- 
garding  countrymen. 

The  dosing  scene  in  the  Pompeiian  amphitheatre^  as 
represented  in  *The  Last  Boyt  of  Pompeii :' 

"  *  Behold  bow  the  gods  protect  the  guUtless!  The  fires  of 
the  avenging  Oicos  bunt  forth  agafaist  the  (Use  wUoeM  of  ray 
accusers!*  >* 

The  eyes  of  the  crowd  followed  the  gesture  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, and  beheld  with  ineflable  dismay  a  vast  vapor  shooting 
from  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  pine  tree; 
the  trunk,  blackness;— the  branches,  fire;— that  shifked  and  wa- 
vered in  {its  hues  with  every  moment,  now  flercelj  lumiooui, 
now  of  a  dull  and  dying  red,  that  again  blazed  terrifically  fbith 
with  intolerable  glare! 

*<  There  was  a  dead,  heart-sunken  silence— through  which 
there  suddenly  broke  the  roar  of  the  Uon,  whkh,  from  within 
the  building,  was  echoed  back  by  the  sharper  and  fiercer  ycUt 
of  its  follow  beaAB.  Dread  seers  were  they  of  the  buithen  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  wild  prophets  of  the  wrath  to  come! 

**  Then  there  rose  on  high  the  universal  shrieks  of  women; 
the  men  stared  at  each  other,  but  were  dumb.  At  that  momeiit 
they  felt  the  earth  shake  beneath  theirfeet;  the  walls  of  the  thea- 
tre trembled;  and  beyoad,  in  the  distance,  they  heard  the  crash 
of  falling  roofs;  an  instant  more,  and  the  mountain  cloud  seemed 
to  roll  towards  them,  dark  and  rapid,  like  a  torrem;  at  the  same 
time,  it  cast  forth  from  its  bosom  a  shower  of  ashes,  mixed  with 
vast  fragments  of  burning  stone!  Over  the  crushing  vines,— 
over  the  desolate  streeu,— over  the  amphitheatre  kself,- far  and 
wide,— with  many  a  mighty  q>lash  in  the  agitated  sea,— fell  that 
awful  shower! 

"  No  longer  thought  the  ci'owd  of  justice  or  of  Arbaces;  safety 
for  themselves  was  their  sole  thought.  Each  turned  to  fly— each 
dashing,  pressing,  crushing  against  the  other.  Trampling  reck- 
lessly over  the  fallen,— amid  groans,  and  oaths,  and  prajsn, 
and  sudden  shrieks,  the  enormous  crowd  vomited  itself  fbith 
through  the  numerous  passages.    Whither  should  they  fly.^* 

Now  let  us  present  the  description,  given  in  'The 
Last  ^ight  of  Pompeii,'  of  the  horrors  that  succeeded 
the  scene  of  the  games: 

**  Awed,  yet  untrembling,  Faosa  calm  replied, 

*  Ye  hear  no  thunder— but  Destruction's  howl! 

Te  see  no  lightning— but  the  lava  glare 

Of  desolation  sweeping  o'er  your  pride ! 

Death  is  beneath,  around,  above,  within 

All  who  exult  to  inflict  k  on  my  heart. 

And  ye  must  meet  it,  fly  when,  where  ye  wUl, 

For  in  the  madness  of  your  cruehies 

Ye  have  delayed  till  every  hope  is  dead. 

Let  the  doom  come !  our  faiths  will  soon  be  tried. 

Gigantic  spectres  ttom  their  shadowy  thrones. 

With  ghaAly  smiles  to  welcome  ye,  arise. 

The  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  uplift 

Their  glimmering  sceptres  o'er  ye— bidding  all 

Bare  their  dark  bosoms  to  the  Omnlsclem  Ood : 

And  every  strange  and  horrid  mythos  waits 

To  fold  ye  in  the  terrors  of  its  dreams.*  ** 

*<  Like  an  earthshadowing  cypress,  o*er  tike  skies 
LifUng  its  labyrinth  of  leaves,  tlie  bonglis 
Of  molten  brass,  the  giant  trunk  of  flams. 
The  breath  of  the  volcano's  Titan  heart 
Hung  in  the  heavens ;  and  every  maddened  pulse 
Of  the  vast  mountain's  earthquake  bosom  hurled 
Its  vengeance  on  the  earth  that  gasped  beneath." 

"From  every  cell  shrielcs  burst ;  hyenas  cried 
Like  lost  child  stricken  in  its  loneUnesst 
The  giant  elephant  with  matchless  strength 
Struggled  against  the  portal  of  his  tomb. 
And  groaned  and  panted ;  and  the  leopardl  yeU 
And  tiger's  growl  with  all  surrounding  cries 
Of  human  horror  mingled;  and  in  air. 
Spotting  the  lurid  heavens  and  waiung  prey, 
The  evil  birds  of  carnage  hun§^and  vfatcfevML"^ 
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"TaniTiiis  aftfwer«d:  firom  in  pinnacles 

Ooodf  of  &rflashing  cioden,  Ura  showera, 

And  wu  drank  up  by  the  abyee  of  fire 

To  be  hurled  forth  in  boiling  cataracts, 

Lilce  midnight  mountains,  wrapt  In  lightningSi  fell.** 

*' AU  awful  sounds  of  heaven  and  earth  met  now ; 

Darkness  behind  the  sungod*s  chariot  rolled, 

Shrooding  destruction,  save  when  Tolcan  fires 

Lifted  the  folds  to  gaxe  on  agony ; 

And  when  a  moment's  terrible  repoM 

Fell  on  the  deep  convulsions,  all  could  hear 

The  toppling  clifb  explode  and  crash  below, 

While  mul^udinous  waters  from  the  sea 

In  whirlpools  through  the  channelled  nK»nntain  rocks 

RndMd,  and  with  hisses  like  the  damned*s  speech. 

Fell  in  the  mighty  furnace  of  the  mount.** 

"Oh,  then,  the  love  of  life!  the  struggling  rush, 
The  cmahiog  conflict  of  escape!  few,  brief. 
And  dire  the  words  delirious  fear  spake  now- 
One  thought,  one  action  swayed  the  tossing  crowd. 
All  through  the  Tomitories  madly  sprung, 
And  mass  on  naass  of  trembling  beings  pressed, 
Osspiog  and  goading,  wkh  the  sarageness 
That  is  the  child  of  danger,  like  the  waves 
Charybdis  from  his  jagged  rocks  throws  down, 
Mingled  by  fury— warring  In  their  foam. 
Some  swooned  and  were  trod  down  by  legion  feet; 
Some  cried  for  mercy  to  the  nnanswering  gods; 
Some  shrieked  for  parted  friends  forerer  lost; 
And  some  In  passion's  chaos,  with  the  yells 
Of  desperatioo  did  blaspheme  the  heavens; 
And  some  were  still  in  uttemess  of  woe. 
Tet  all  toiled  on  fai  trembling  wsves  of  lUh 
,  Along  the  subterranean  corridors. 
Moments  were  centuries  of  doubt  and  dread! 
Each  breathing  obstacle  a  hated  thing: 
Each  trampled  wretch,  a  footstool  to  o*erlook 
The  foremost  multitudes;  and  terror,  now, 
Begat  in  all  a  maniac  ruthlessness. 
For  in  the  madness  of  their  agonies 
Strong  men  cast  down  the  feeble  who  delayed 
Their  flight,  and  maidens  on  the  stones  were  crushed,**  etc 
Let  the  reader  compare  each  of  these  extracts  with 
thit  other,  and  form  his  own  opinion  of  Mr.  Bulwer*s 
great  powers  and  originality.     These  very  remarkable 
ooiocideoces  are  followed  by  others  not  less  extraordi- 
nary and  worthy  of  commemoration : 

"  Bat  suddenly  a  daller  shade  fell  over  the  air.  Instinctively 
he  Caned  to  the  mountain,  and  behold!  one  of  the  two  gigantic 
CTMli,  into  which  the  summit  had  been  divided,  rocked  and  wa- 
nred  to  and  fro;  and  then,  with  a  sound  the  mightiness  of  which 
10  laaguags  can  describe,  it  fell  from  the  burning  base,  and 
nahed,  an  avalanche  of  fire,  down  the  sides  of  the  mounuin 
At  the  tame  instant  gushed  forth  a  volume  of  blackest  smoke, 
railing  on,  over  air,  sea,  and  earth.** 

"Bright  and  gigantic  through  the  darkness,  which  closed 
arooDd  k  like  the  walls  of  hell,  the  mountain  shone— a  pile  of 
ire!  lig  snromto  seemed  riven  in  two;  or  rather  above  its  sur 
(see  there  seemed  to  rise  two  monster>shapes,  each  confronting 
•aeh,  Bs  denkons  contending  for  a  world.  These  were  of  one 
deep  blood-red  hoe  of  fire,  which  lighted  up  the  whole  atmos« 
pbere  far  and  wide;  but  behWf  the  nether  part  of  the  mountain 
vsa  ami  dark  and  shrouded,— save  In  three  places,  adown  which 
flowed,  esrpentlne  and  irregular,  rivers  of  the  molten  lava. 
Darkly  red  tbroogb  the  profound  gloom  of  their  banks,  they 
Iknred  slowly  on,  as  towards  the  devoted  city.  Over  the  broad. 
CSC  there  seemed  to  spring  a  cragged  and  stupendous  arch,  from 
which,  as  from  the  jaws  of  hell,  gushed  the  sources  of  the  sud- 
den Phlegelhon.*^ 

Among  the  Death  Cties  of  Pompeii,  as  we  imagined 
them,  is  the  following  lyric : 

*'  b  hantal  It  bunas!  and  thousand  thunders  blent. 

From  the  deep  heart  of  agonising  earth, 
Knell,  slutter,  crash  along  the  firmament. 

And  new  liells  peopled  startle  Into  birtl».  | 
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Vesuvius  sunders!  pyramids  of  fire 

From  fathomless  abysses  blast  the  sky; 
E'en  desolating  Ruin  doth  expire, 
And  mortal  Death  in  woe  immortal  die. 

Torrents  like  lurid  gore, 

Hurled  from  the  gulf  of  horror,  poor, 
Like  legion  fiends  embattled  to  the  spoil, 

And  o*er  the  temple  domes. 

And  joy*s  ten  thousand  homes. 
Beneath  the  whirlwind  hail  and  storm  of  ashes  bofi.** 

Again  says  Mr.  Bulwer,  who  boasts  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded where  all  others  have  failed  : 

"  In  the  pauses  of  the  showers,  you  heard  the  rumbling  of  the 
earth  beneath,  and  the  groaning  waves  of  the  tortured  sea;  or, 
lower  still,  and  audible  but  to  the  watch  of  intensest  fear,  the 
grinding  and  hissing  murmur  of  the  escaping  gases  through  the 
chaems  of  the  distant  mountain.  Sometimes  the  cloud  appeared 
to  break  from  its  solid  mass,  and,  by  the  lightning,  to  assume 
quaint  and  vast  mimicries  of  human  or  of  monnter-thspes,  strid- 
ing across  the  gloom,  hustling  one  upon  the  other,  and  vanish- 
ing swiftly  into  the  turbulent  abyss  of  shade;  so  that,  to  the  eyes 
and  fancies  of  the  affrighted  wanderers,  the  unsubstantial  vapors 
were  as  the  bodily  forms  of  gigantic  foes,— the  agents  of  terror 
and  of  death.** 

Is  there  nothing  similar  to  the  preceding  quotation 
in  this? 

**  Vesuvius  poured  Hs  deluge  forth,  the  sea 

Shuddered  and  ssnt  unearthly  voices  up, 

The  isles  of  beauty,  by  the  fire  and  surge 

Shaken  and  withered,  on  the  troubled  waves 

Looked  down  like  spirits  blasted;  and  the  land 

Of  Ita]y*8  once  paradise  became 

The  home  of  ruin— vineyard,  grove  and  bower, 

Tree,  shrub,  fruit,  blossom—love,  life,  light  and  hope, 

All  vanishing  beneath  the  fossil  flood 

And  storm  of  ashes  from  the  cloven  brow 

Of  the  dread  mountain  buried  in  homr  down. 

The  echoes  of  ten  thousand  agonlee 

Arose  from  mount  and  shore,  and  some  looked  back 

Cursing,  and  more  bewallinf  as  they  fiedL** 


-"  what  a  horrid  gleam  is  flung 


Along  that  face  of  madness,  as  It  turns 

From  sea  to  mountain,  and  the  wild  eyes  bitro 

With  revelations  of  the  unborn  time! 

We  may  not  linger — shelter  earth  denies— 

The  very  heavens  like  a  gehenna  lour— 

And  ocean  Is  our  refuge— on— on— onf»» 
We  have  seen  how  remarkably  the  lions  agreed  on 
the  impropriety  of  making  an  amphitheatricmeal  of  the 
lovers ;  now  it  appears  that  the  tiger,  who  should  have 
eat  the  Christian,  was  of  the  same  mind. 

<*  At  that  moment  a  wild  yell  burst  through  the  air;  and  think- 
ing only  of  escape,  whither  it  knew  not,  the  terrible  tiger  of  the 
African  desert  leaped  among  the  throng,  and  hurried  through  its 
parted  streams.  And  so  came  the  eaxthqaake,  and  so  darkness 
once  more  fell  over  the  earth!** 

Is  it  not  strange  that  we  should  have  conceived  some- 
thing much  like  this,  and  explained  the  motive,  too,  of 
such  unreasonable  conduct  in  any  wild  beast  starring? 
"  Nature's  quick  instinct.  In  most  savage  beasts. 
Prophesies  danger  ere  man's  thought  awakes, 
And  shrinks  In  fear  from  common  savageness. 
Made  gentle  by  its  terror;  thus,  o*erawed 
E*en  In  his  famine's  ftiry  by  a  Power 
Brute  beings  more  than  human  oft  adore. 
The  Lion  lay,  his  quivering  paws  outspread. 
His  white  teeth  gnashing,  till  the  crushing  throngs 
Had  passed  the  corridors;  then,  glaring  np 
His  eyes  imbued  wkh  samiel  light,  he  saw 
The  crags  and  forests  of  the  Appenlnes 
Gleaming  far  off,  and  with  the  exulting  sense 
Of  home  and  lone  dominion,  at  abound, 
He  leapt  the  lofty  palisades  and  sprung 
Along  the  spiral  passages,  whh  howli>  T 
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Of  horror,  through  Che  flying  mulUtodet 
Flying  to  aeek  hla  lonely  mountain  lair.** 
We  shall  not  protract  this  investigation,  though  many 
similar  passages  might  be  produced  to  confirm  our  as- 
sertion that  Mr.  Bulwer  has  appropriated  our  thoughts, 
and  throughout  wrought  our  descriptions  into  his  story, 
and  won  great  profit  and  fame  from  the  robbery.  Those 
who  read  his  book,  will  readily  find  many  descriptions 
closely  resembling  one  of  the  last  given  in  the  poem, 
which  we  here  'reprint,  and  many  references  to  ancient 
authors  for  facts  which  he  derived  from  us. 
*<  Meantime,  charred  corsea  in  one  aepulchra 
Of  withering  aahee  lay,  and  Toipes  roee. 
Fewer  and  fainter,  and,  each  moment,  groana 
Were  hushed,  and  dead  babes  on  dead  boaoma  lay, 
And  lips  were  blaated  into  breathleaaneaa 
Ere  the  death  kits  was  glTen,  and  spirits  passed 
The  ebbless,  dark,  mysterious  waves,  where  dreams 
Hover  and  pulses  throb  and  many  a  brain 
Swims  wild  with  terrible  desires  to  know 
The  destinies  of  worlds  that  lie  beyond. 
The  thick  air  panted  as  in  nature's  death. 
And  every  breath  was  anguish;  every  face 
Was  terror*s  image,  where  the  aoul  looked  forth. 
As  looked,  sometimes,  far  on  the  edge  of  heaven, 
A  momentary  star  the  tempest  palled. 
From  ghastlier  lips  now  rose  a  wilder  voice, 
As  from  a  ruined  sanctuary's  gloom. 
Like  savage  winds  from  the  Chorasmian  waste 
Rushing,  with  sobs  and  suflfocating  screams,'*  etc. 
But,  though  we  have  been  more  highly  honored  by 
this  last  thtf  tPteuvre  of  the  honorable  Eugene  Aram 
than  any  author  within  our  knowledge,  yet  others 
are  entitled  to  their  property.  Speaking  of  the  skeleton 
of  Arbaces,  Bulwer  says — 

"The  scull  was  of  so  remarkable  a  conformation,  so  boldly 
marked  in  its  intellectual,  as  well  as  its  worse  physical  develop- 
ments,  that  it  has  excited  the  constant  speculation  of  every  itine- 
rant believer  In  the  theories  of  Spurzheim  who  has  gazed  upon 
that  ruined  palace  of  the  mind.  Still,  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  the  traveller  may  survey  that  airy  haily  within  whose 
cunning  galleries  and  elaborate  chambers,  once  thought,  rea- 
soned, dreamed,  and  ainned,  the  soul  of  Arbaces  the  Egyptian!" 
But  Byron  said,  long  ago,  in  Childe  Harold,  when 
gazing  on  a  skull: 

*<  Yes,  this  was  once  ambition's  airy  kaU^ 

The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  toul,"  etc 

And,  once  more,  the  fashionable  Pelham  moralizes : 
**  and  as  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  so  immortality  drinks 
happiness  from  virtue,  v>hich  is  the  tmiU  upon  the  face  of 
God,***  This  he  italicises  as  one  of  his  most  wondrous 
original  reflections — yet  it  may  be  found  in  the  Diary 
of  a  Physician.! 

Mr.  Bulwer  is  particularly  conceited  and  arrogant 
with  respect  to  his  subject.  He  asserts  that  all  others 
have  foiled  in  attempting  to  describe  the  destruction  of 
Pompeii,  and  that,  therefore,  he  will  stand  alone,  the 
intellectual  monarch  of  the  Ruins.  The  candid  and 
modest  and  original  gentleman  probably  forgot  'Vale- 
rius' and  Croly  and  Milman  and  Dr.  Gray  and  ourself ; 
but  the  productions  of  such  persons  can  be  of  little 
consequence  to  such  a  Paul  Clifford  in  letters  and  Mi- 
rabeau  in  morals. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  likewise,  is  ostentatious  of  his  learning, 
and  he  quotes  from  ancient  authors  with  an  air  of  infi- 
nite self-complacency,  though  his  citations  had  been 


conveniently  collected,  a  eentury  since,  in  the  Ardueo- 
logia  Graecaof  Archbishop  Potter!  These  volumes 
now  lie  before  us,  and  there  may  all  his  erudition  be 
found  within  a  very  accessible  compass.  His  theologi- 
cal knowledge  or  deistical  design,  we  know  not  which, 
is  not  more  profound  or  canonical ;  for  he  makes  his 
Christian  Olinthus  say,  that  "  eighty  years  ago,"  that 
is  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  **  there  was  no  assurance  to 
man  of  God  or  of  a  certain  or  definite  future  beyond 
the  grave" ! ! 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Bulwer,  his  imnaorali- 
ties,  and  his  plagiarisms.  We  have  sought  to  be  very 
brief  in  our  exposition,  and,  for  the  first  time  that  we 
ever  expressed  such  a  desire,  we  request  the  literary 
periodicals,  with  which  we  exchange,  to  reprint  this 
article. 

VISITS  AND  SKETCHES,  at  Home  and  Abroad.    By  Mis. 
Jamieson,  author  of  the  **  Characteristics  of  Women,**  Itc  in 
3  Tols.    New  York:  Harper  fc  Brothers.  1SS4. 
We  intended  to  notice  these  interesting  volumes 
sooner,  and  recommend  them  to  our  readers  as  highly 
entertaining  and  instructive.    Mrs.  Jamieson**  style, 
though  not  faultless,  is  very  attractive;  and  certainly 
as  a  female  writer,  she  is  hardly  surpassed  in  vigor  and 
richness.    The  first  volume  is  principally  devoted  to 
sketches  of  art,  literature  and  character,  comprising 
Jitemoranda  at  Munich,  Nuremburg  and  Dresden.    It 
also  contains  a  vivid  account  of  the  celebrated  Bess  of 
Hardwieke,  the  old  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,— a  visit  to 
AUhorpe^  the  ancient  seat  of  Che  Spencers-nand  eloquent 
sketches  of  the  private  and  dramatic  life  of  Mrs.  SU* 
donSf  and  of  Fmny  KembU,    The  second  voltune  opens 
with  three  interesting  stories,— the  Ftdse  One,  a  pstbetie 
oriental  tale,  a  thousand  times  superior  to  Yathdc, — 
HaUoran  the  Pedlar,  and  the  Indian  Mother.  It  also  eon- 
tains  a  very  amusing  drama  for  little  odors, — and  om- 
cludes  with  the  Diary  </  an  Emtyef,  a  performance  of 
much  and  deserved  celebrity.    We  shall  make  occa- 
sional selections  from  this  work,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
volumes  themselves.    For  the  present,  we  have  trans- 
ferred to  our  pages  the  "  Indian  Mother,"  a  most  a^ 
fecting  sto'ry  founded  on  a  striking  incident  related  by 
Humboldt.    The  scene  being  laid  in  Sooth  i^merics^ 
the  reader  will  be  struck  with  the  strong  irapreasioBS 
made  on  Mrs.  Jamieson's  mind  of  that  magnilioent 
country,  through  the  medium  of  description  alone. 


POEMS,  bj  William  Cullan  BryanC 
fc  Metcalfe.  1834. 


Boston:  RnsssU,  Odte— 


♦  Voi.ii.p.i9e. 

t  In  the  story  called  « A  Young  Man  about  Town,»  we  think. 


This  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  BiyanCi 
poems  has  undergone  the  author's  correction,  axKi  con- 
tains some  pieces  which  have  never  beibre  appeared  in 
print  As  the  elegant  china  cup  from  whieh  we  sip  tlit 
fragrant  imperial,  imparU  to  it  a  finer  Atvor,  so  tlw 
pure  white  paper  add  exceUent  typography  of  the 
volume  before  us,  will  give  a  richer  lustre  to  the  geoM 
of  Mr.  Bryant's  genius.  Not  that  the  value  of  tht 
diamond  is  really  enhanced  by  the  casket  which  con- 
tains it,  but  so  it  is  that  the  majority  of  mortals  are 
governed  by  appearances;  and  even  a  dull  tale  will  ap- 
pear respectable  in  the  pages  of  a  hot  pressed  and  ^ 
bound  London  annual  In  justice  to  Mr.  Brjrsuit  hew^ 
ever,  and  to  ourselves,  we  will  state  that  our  firai  ins- 
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pressMMi  of  his  great  intellectual  power— of  his  deep 
mni  mend  comrattnings  with  the  worid  of  poetry — ^were 
4enwed  from  a  Terj  indifferent  edition  of  his  writings, 
printed  with  bad  type,  on  a  worse  paper.  Mr.  Bryant 
u.  well  known  to  the  American  public  as  a  poet  of  un- 
common  strength  and  genius ;  and  even  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  a  son  of  the  distinguished  Roscoe, 
who  pobliahed  a  Tolume  of  American  poetry,  pronounced 
him  the  first  among  his  equals.  Like  Halleck,  however, 
and  some  others  of  scarcely  interior  celebrity, — his  muse 
has  laoguisfaed  probably  for  want  of  that  due  encourage- 
meat,  which  lo  our  shame  as  a  nation  be  it  spoken,  has 
never  been  awarded  to  that  department  of  native  lite- 
rature. Mr.  Bryant,  we  believe,  finding  that  Parnas- 
sus was  not  so  productive  a  soil  as  the  field  of  politics, 
has  connected  himself  with  a  distinguished  partizan 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York.  His  hitter  regrets 
at  the  frowns  of  an  unpoetical  public,  and  yet  his  una- 
vailing eSbrta  to  divorce  himself  from  the  ever  living 
and  surrounding  objects  of  inspiration  are  beautifully 
aDuded  to  in  the  following  lines: 

I  broke  the  spell  that  held  me  long, 
The  dear,  dear  witchery  of  song. 
I  said  the  poet's  idle  lore 
Shall  waste  my  prime  of  years  no  more, 
For  poetry  though  heavenly  bom, 
Consorts  with  poverty  and  scorn. 

I  broke  the  spell — ^nor  deemed  its  power 

Could  fetter  me  another  hour. 

Ah,  thoughtless!  how  could  I  forget 

Its  causes  were  around  me  yet  7 

For  wheresoe*er  I  look'd,  the  while. 

Was  nature's  everlasting  smile. 

Still  came  and  lingered  on  my  sight 

Of  ilow«ts  and  streams  the  bloom  and  light, 

And  glory  of  the  stars  and  sun  ;— 

And  these  and  poetry  are  one. 

They,  ere  the  world  had  held  me  long. 

Recalled  me  to  the  love  of  song. 


UTTELL^S  ICUSEUM  of  Foreign  Literature,  Science  and  Arm. 
210.  Ul.  Jan.  188S.    A.  Waldie.  Philadelphia. 

This  valuable  periodical  has  maintained  a  high  repu- 
tation and  extensive  circulation  for  nsore  than  twelve 
years.  The  January  number  (J  835)  maybe  consid- 
ered a  new  era  in  its  history.  The  size  of  its  sheet  is 
enlarged,  its  type  and  paper  are  improved,  and  its  con- 
tents display  nu>re  richness  and  variety  than  usucd.  The 
plan  of  the  "Museum"  is  certainly  most  excellent  It 
is  to  select  and  republish  from  all  the  British  periodicals 
of  high  reputation,  every  thing  which  is  either  of  present 
or  pemumeni  value,  omitting  the  vast  mass  of  matter 
which  is  local  to  Qreat  Britain  or  not  interesting  to  an 
American  reader*  It  is  in  fiict,  a  labor-saving  machine, 
by  which  all  the  choicest  flowers  will  be  culled  from 
British  publications  and  transplanted  in  our  own  soil, 
leaving  the  weeds  and  trash  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  Wf  heartily  wish  Mr.  Littell  and  his  co-la- 
borers increased  success,  and  we  shall  occasionally 
draw  upon  his  interesting  paper  for  the  use  of  the 
"Messenger.'*  The  diffusion  of  fine  writing  from 
abroad,  will  improve  the  taste  and  invigorate  the  ef- 
fbru  of  our  own  countrymen. 


vmw  PA.PSR. 

Tke  Southern  Churehmm^  edited  by  the  Rev.  William 
F.  Lee,  and  published  weekly  in  this  city,  has  reached 
its  fifth  number.  Almost  every  christian  denomina- 
tion among  us,  had  the  benefit  of  a  paper  devoted  to  its 
own  peculiar  interests,  except  the  Episcopalians,  until 
Mr.  Lee  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Churchman. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  success,  under  the  man- 
agement of  an  editor  of  Mr.  Lee's  distinguished  talents 
and  piety. 


For  the  Southern  Literarjr  Mei 

daudtuibi. 


enger. 


Mr.  White  :— The  Optimists  assert  that  this  little 
worid  of  ours,  is  continually  and  most  marvellously 
improving  in  every  thing.  But,  begging  their  pardon, 
I  humbly  conceive  that  this  is  claiming  rather  too  much 
for  its  onward  march  towards  perfectibility.  Many 
notable  instances  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  is 
so;  but  I  will  go  no  further  for  such  proof,  than  to  con- 
trast the  Dandyism  of  the  present  age  with  that  of  the 
olden  time.  This  term  (by  the  way)  although  of  mo- 
dem coinage,  is  but  a  new  name  for  an  old  thing.  So 
old  indeed,  that,  like  the  common  law,  it  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  period  beyond  which  "  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  From  the  multitude  of 
its  votaries  and  the  indefatigable  diligence  with  which 
it  has  always  been  practised,  it  may  justly  be  ranked 
among  the  arts  f  although  we  must  admit  it  to  be  one 
of  no  very  difficult  attainment  by  any  whose  taste  leads 
them  to  prefer  general  contempt  to  universal  esteem. 

The  great  aim  of  this  art  being  to  mar  effectually 
whatever  beauty  either  of  person  or  countenance  nature 
has  bestowed  on  us,  the  task  would  seem  to  be  one  of 
very  easy  aecomplishment  for  most  men.  A  simple 
disfigurement  therefore,  would  be  no  indication  of  ge- 
nius, since  the  visages  upon  which  the  laudable  experi* 
ment  is  most  frequently  tried,  require  yery  little  aggnu 
vation  to  effect  the  object.  But  an  entire  metamorpho- 
sis in  the  appearance  of  the  whole  animal,  or  at  least 
such  a  change  as  to  render  both  its  genus  and  species 
doubtful,  being  the  grand  desideratum;  it  is  here  that 
the  modem  Dandies  have  betrayed  a  most  woful  and 
egregious  poverty  of  invention,  compared  to  those  of 
former  times.  Of  this  £  shall  presently  offer  indisputa- 
ble testimony. 

The  Dandies  of  our  day  however,  may  justly  claim 
the  palm  of  superiority,  at  least  in  one  particular;  I 
mean,  quo  ad,  the  head,  both  inside  and  out :  for,  what 
with  internal  emptiness  and  external  whiskers  and 
mustaches,  many  have  contrived  to  render  not  only 
the  features  of  the  face  "  perfectly  unintelligible,  (if  I 
may  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Pugilists,)  but  to  dis- 
prove the  long  admitted  dictum  of  philosophy,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  all  nature  as  a  vacuum.  An 
instance  of  this  most  successful  face-marring  has  lately 
fallen  under  my  own  observation,  which  I  will  endea- 
vor to  describe,  although  in  utter  despair  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  the  originaL 

Many  months  ago,  being  in  a  much  crowded  public 
room,  I  was  not  a  little  startled  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  most  fantastic,  grim  looking  biped  moving 
among  the  crowd,  which  I  first  took  for  one  of  those 
strange  animals  then  showing  aboutthe  country,  that 
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perhaps  had  escaped  from  his  keepers.  A  more  dehbe- 
rate  Tiew,  howerer,  from  a  comer  into  which  I  had 
taken  care  to  ensconce  myself  to  keep  out  of  harm's 
way,  800D  satisfied  me  that  it  was  nothing  more  formi- 
dable than  one  of  those  harmless  burlesques  of  man- 
hood called  Dandies,  that  so  much  resemble  the  Simla 
genus,  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  It  had 
two  large  ropes  (as  they  appeared  to  be)  of  tawny  co- 
lored hair,  hanging  out  from  between  the  collar  and  the 
cheek  bones,  and  reaching  down  some  seyen  or  eight 
inches  over  the  breasL  These  1  at  first  supposed  might 
be  the  skins  of  a  water  dog's  fore  legs,  forming  the 
ends  of  some  new  fashioned  comforter  to  keep  the  neck 
and  cheeks  warm  in  cold  weather,  to  which  these  bipeds 
are  particularly  sensitive.  But  upon  diligent  inquiry 
among  several,  who  seemed  to  be  as  much  struck  as 
myself  with  so  uncommon  and  apparently  formidable 
a  looking  animal  moving  upon  two  legs,  instead  of  four, 
as  might  more  reasonably  have  been  expected,  we  were 
informed  that  these  tawny  appendages,  in  regard  to 
which  I  had  made  such  an  egregious  mistake,  actually 
consisted  of  the  united  hairs  of  the  throat  and  cheeks, 
so  elongated  by  indefatigable  culture,  as  to  produce  the 
grotesque  appearance  that  had  so  strongly  excited  the 
wonderment  of  us  alL  The  whole  was  surmounted  by 
a  pair  of  mustaches  of  the  same  tanned-leather  color; 
which  so  completely  obscured  the  countenance,  that  not 
a  particle  of  it  was  discernible  but  the  two  lack-lustre 
eyes ;  and  the  nosey  like  a  sort  of  watch-tower  overtop- 
ping the  wilderness  of  shaggy  hair  by  which  it  was 
surrounded. 

It  is  the  recollection  of  this  never  to  be  forgotten 
figure  of  an  entire  stranger,  seen  for  the  first  and  pro- 
bably the  last  time  in  my  life,  which  induced  me  to 
claim  for  the  Dandyism  of  the  present  day,  a  decided 
superiority  over  that  of  the  by-gone  times ;  at  least  so 
far  as  the  disfi*^rement  of  the  countenance  can  go  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  so  enviable  a  claim.  That 
it  is  indisputable,  I  think  certain ;  for  neither  in  the 
pictures  nor  histories  of  past  ages  which  have  reached 
us,  can  any  thing  be  found  at  ail  comparable  to  what  I 
have  just  endeavored  to  describe,  but  in  language  so 
inadequate,  that  I  am  ahnost  ashamed  to  send  you  this 
communication. 

The  bodily  disfigurements  of  our  modern  Dandies 
having  a  great  degree  of  sameness  in  them,  and  being 
matters  of  general  notoriety,  'tis  needless  to  particular- 
ise them.  But  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  judging 
whether  I  have  unjustly  charged  them  with  poverty  of 
invention,  when  compared  with  their  prototypes  of  the 
olden  time,  I  beg  leave  to  present  you  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  an  English  Dandy  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  taken  from  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  England,  and 
he  quotes  Camden,  Chaucer,  and  Street,  as  his  autho- 
rities. 

<*  He  wore  long-pointed  shoes,  called  erackowetf  the 
upper  parts  of  which  were  cut  in  imitation  of  a  church- 
window.  The  points  of  these  were  fastened  to  his 
knees  by  gold  or  silver  chains.  He  had  hose  of  one 
color  on  one  leg,  and  of  another  color  on  the  other ; 
short  breeches  which  did  not  reach  to  the  middle  of  his 
thighs,  and  disclosed  the  shape  completely  ;  a  coat,  one 
half  white,  and  the  other  half  black  or  blue ;  a  long 
beard;  a  silk  hood  buttoned  under  his  chin,  embroider- 
ed with  grotesque  figtires  of  animals,  dancing  men,  &c. 


and  sometimes  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones.  This  dress,  which  was  the  very  top  of 
the  mode  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  appeared 
so  ridiculous  to  the  Scots,  (who  probably  could  not 
afibrd  to  be  such  egregious  fops,)  that  they  made  the 
following  satirical  verses  upon  it : 

'*  Long  beards  hhtnoM, 
Peynted  whoods  witless, 
Oaj  costs  grscelies, 
Maketh  England  thrllUiea." 

I  would  add  to  the  above  what  the  grave  Doctor  says 
of  the  fashionable  ladies  of  those  times ;  but  being  a 
great  friend  to  the  *'  womankind,"  as  that  queer,  caus- 
tic old  Batchelor  Monkbams  used  to  call  them,  I  forbear 
to  run  the  risk  of  their  displeasure,  by  disparaging 
their  sex  so  much  as  I  should  be  compelled  to  do,  werf 
I  to  repeat  the  Doctor's  words.  And  now,  my  good 
sir,  confidently  trusting  that  you  yourself,  as  well  as 
your  readers,  will  admit  the  irrefutable  character  of 
the  proofs  which  I  have  adduced  to  establish  my  asser- 
tions, I  bid  you  farewell,  and  remain 

Your  friend  and  constant  reader, 

OLIVER  OLDSCHOOL. 

p.  8.  For  the  satiafaction  of  yourself  and  readora,  who  mif  ht 
otherwige  suspect  me  of  malerolence  towards  some  indiridaal, 
(of  which  I  Icnow  myself  to  be  incapable,)  I  beg  leare  to  aasvre 
you  that,  although  the  portrait  which  I  hare  endeavored  to 
sketch  is  not  a  fancy  piece,  my  sole  design  in  preaeoting  it  ia 
generalj  not  particular.  It  is  to  aid,  at  for  as  I  possibly  can,  in 
banishing  (Vom  our  land  a  fashion,  not  only  prepo«tero«iB,  ab- 
surd and  filthy  In  the  highest  degree,  but  actually  disgraceful  to 
rational  creatures.  Let  it  go  back  to  the  savage  Cosaacks,  from 
whom  nis  said  to  be  borrowed,  and  no  longer  beasUfy  (if  I  may 
coin  such  a  word,)  the  appearance  of  the  rising  generation. 


VARIBTT. 

From  the  Augnsu  (Oa.]^^intineI,  Jan.  IS. 
To  the  Editor  iff  the  States  Rights  Smtrt.el  : 

Sir: — Some  friends,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
deference,  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  avow,  or  disavow 
the  authorship  of  a  dozen  couplets,  lately  become  a 
matter  of  grave  and  high  controversy.  Though  sup- 
posed for  twenty  years  past  to  be  mine,  they  have  re- 
cently been  ascribed,  by  sundry  acute  critics,  first  to 
OKbllt,  and  then  to  Alcjeus.  Disdaim'ng,  hereto- 
tofore,  to  notice  such  charges  of  plagiarism,  from  a  pevw 
feet  confidence  in  the  ultimate  power  of  truth,  and  a 
contempt  for  this  petty  species  of  annojrance,  my  si- 
lence is  now  broken,  only  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  those  whom  I  esteenu  Valuing  these  rhymes  veiy 
difi[erently  from  others,  it  becomes  me,  on  so  unimport- 
ant a  subject,  merely  to  avow  myself  the  author.  The 
lines  in  question,  then,  good  or  bad,  are  mine  alone; 
neither  Alcieus  nor  O'Kelly  has  the  smallest  right  to 
them.  Originally  intended  as  a  part  of  a  longer  poem, 
which,  like  the  life  of  him  for  whose  sake  I  projected 
it,  was  broken  oflf,  unfinished;  they  were  published 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  however  the 
contrary  may  have  been  assumed,  contain  no  personal 
allusions.  Whatever  my  life  may  be  like,  whether  roses 
or  thorns,  the  public  is  in  no  danger  of  being  troubled 
with  my  confidence. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient,  h^mUe 
servant,  richard  hcnrt  wildb. 

Washington,  3lst  Dee.  1834. 
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[Commaokaced  f<»  tho  Southern  Literary  Meteeocer.] 

Thi  fii»t  advertisement  of  "  Walton's  Amoler,'* 
appeared  in  ''Captain  Wharton's  Almanacks''  as  Old 
Lily  in  his  Life  and  Times  calls  them. 

It  runs  thus :  "  There  is  published  a  Booke  of  eigh- 
teen pence  price  called  the  Compleat  Angler,  or  the 
eooteroplatiTe  man's  recreation ;  being  a  discourse  of 
Fitli  and  Fishing,  not  unworthie  the  perusalL 

Sold  bj  Richard  Marriott  in  St.  Dunstan's  Church 
Yard  Fleet  Street.    1653. 

Motto.  'And  Sunon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a 
fishing :  they  say  unto  him  we  also  go  with  thee.' — John 
isLkZ. 

SHAKE— SPEARE. 

The  following,  from  an  old  paper,  will  no  doubt  inte- 
rest some  of  our  readers. 

"  We  hare  lying  before  us  a  Tolume  of  Shakspearc, 
in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  composed  of  seve- 
ral of  his  plays,  published  at  London,  in  pamphlets,  at 
difierent  periods  during  his  lifetime,  probably  from  1609 
to  1619;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  author 
mperiotended  their  publication  in  person.  We  think 
this  edition  will  settle  many  points  as  to  the  true  read- 
ing, in  cases  at  present  in  dispute,  and  also  give  the 
correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  immortal  poet,  which 
is  Sbake-speare,  and  divided  in  the  same  nnanner  as 
tbo?e.  The  first  is  a  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Henry  VL 
entitled  "The  Contention  of  the  Two  famous  Houses 
of  Yorke  and  Lancaster." — The  next  is, 

"The  TRAGEDIE  of  King  RICHARD  the  Third. 
covTAnriHG  His  treacherous  Plots  against  his  Brother 
Qtrmee:  the  pittifuU  murther  of  his  innocent  Ne- 
phewes:  his  tyrannicall  Vsurpation:  with  the  whole 
Coarse  of  his  detested  Life,  and  most  deserved  Death. 
As  it  has  beene  lately  acted  by  the  Kings  Majesties 
Senrants.  Newly  augmented,  by  William  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. LONDON,  Printed  by  Thonuu  Creede,  and 
are  to  be  sold  by  Matheto  Lmoty  dwelling  in  Paula 
Chorch-yard,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Foxe,  1612." 

The  third  is  quaintly  entitled, 

"TOB  MOST  LAMBNTABLE  TRAGEDIE   OF   TITUS 

ANDRONICUS.  As  it  hath  svndry  Times  beene 
ptaide  by  the  Kings  Mastibs  Seruants.— LONDON, 
Printed  fiv  Eedward  WkUe,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
Sboppe,  nere  the  little  North  Dore  of  Ptida,  at  the 
Signe  of  the  Gtm."    1611." 

The  last  IB, 

"thb  FAMOUS  HISTORIE  of  TROYLUS  onrf 
CRESSEID,  Excellently  expressing  The  Beginning  of 
their  Louss,  with  the  Conceited  Wooing  of  Pandaeus 
Prince  of  UeU,  weitten  bt  WILLIAM  SHAKE- 
SPEARE. LONDON,  Imprinted  by  Q.  Eid,  for  R. 
■BeNMB  and  H  WaUty^  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Spred 
£asie,  in  Pmdea  Chunk  yeard,  ouer  against  the  great 
North  Doorc.     1609." 

The  address  to  the  reader  of  this  play,  has  too  much 
originality  and  merit  to  omit. 

**A  neur  writer,  to  an  euer  reader. 
Newes. 

ETERNALL  reader,  you  haue  heere  a  new  play, 
neuer  stal'd  with  the  stage,  neuer  clapperclawd  with  the 
palmes  of  the  vulger,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the  palme 
eomicall ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your  braine,  that  neuer 
vnder-tooke  any  thing  commicall,  vainely;  and  were 


but  the  vaine  names  of  commedies,  changde  for  the 
titles  of  commodities  or  of  playes  for  pleas;  you  should 
see  all  those  grand  censors,  that  now  stile  them  such 
vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the  main  grace  of  their  gra- 
uities :  especially  this  authors  commedies,  that  are  so 
framed  to  the  life,  that  they  serve  for  the  most  common 
commentaries,  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives,  showing 
such  a  dexteritie,  and  power  of  witte,  that  the  most  dis- 
pleased with  playes,  are  pleased  with  his  commedies. 
And  all  such  dull  and  heauy-witted  worldlings,  as  were 
never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a  commcdie,  comming  by 
report  of  them  to  his  representations,  have  found  that 
witte  there,  that  they  never  found  in  themselves,  and 
haue  parted  better  wittied  than  they  came ;  feeling  an 
edge  of  witte  set  vpon  them,  more  than  euer  they 
dreamed  they  had  braine  to  grinde  it  on.  So  much  and 
such  savored  salt  of  wittee  is  in  his  commedies,  that 
they  seeme  (for  their  height  of  pleasure)  to  be  borne 
in  that  sea  that  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongst  all 
there  is  none  more  witte  then  this:  and  had  I  time  I 
would  comment  upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not, 
(for  so  much  as  will  make  you  think  you(  testerne  well 
bestowed)  but  for  so  much  worth,  as  euen  poore  I  know 
to  be  stuft  in  iL  It  deserves  such  a  labour,  as  well  as 
the  best  commedy  in  Terence  or  Plautus.  And  be- 
leeue  this,  that  when  hee  is  gone,  and  his  commedies 
out  of  sale,  you  will  scramble  for  them,  and  set  vp  a 
new  English  inquisition.  Take  this  for  a  warning,  and 
at  the  perill  of  your  pleasures  losse,  and  judgments, 
refuse  not,  nor  like  this  the  lesse,  for  not  being  suelied, 
with  the  smoaky  breath  of  the  multitude ;  but  thar.ke 
fortune  for  the  scape  it  hath  made  amongst  you.  Since 
by  the  grand  possessors  wills  I  belecue  you  should  haue 
prayed  for  them  rather  then  been  prayd.  And  so  I 
ieaue  all  such  to  bee  prayd  for  (for  the  state  of  their 
wits  healths)  that  will  not  praise  it.    Vale. 

From  the  Albloa. 

One  of  the  enormities  of  Protestantism,  which  shocks 
the  Papists,  is  the  marrying  of  our  Clergy.  What  is  to 
be  said  of  the  Ronian  Catholic  Bishop  England,  who, 
going  on  a  foreign  mission,  takes  out  with  him  Jour 
nuns? — 

The  English  Bishop  takes  one  wife, 

The  Papist  says,  "O  fie!" 
The  Roman  Catholic  takes  out  four. 
And  no  man  asks  him,  why? 
Having  shown  this  sprightly  contribution  to  our  Ro- 
man Catholic  sub-editor,  he  begs  leave  to  offer  an  ex- 
planation of  the  seeming  inconsistency : — 
To  vindicate  the  Papist's  life, 
See  how  the  thing  is  done ; 
The  Protestant  alone  takes  wife, 
The  Catholic  takes  nun, 

A  late  number  of  Frazer's  Magazine  contains  an 
elaborate  review  of  "  Roberts'  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence of  Hannah  Moore,"  in  which  are  interspersed 
much  of  the  keen  sarcasm  and  provoking  levity  for 
which  that  periodical  is  distinguished.  The  reviewer 
concludes  as  follows :  "  For  Mrs.  Moore  we  have  a 
high  regard,  as  a  staunch  tory  and  good  church  woman, 
though  of  the  so-called  evangelical  clique.  She  was 
however  practical  in  her  piety ;  and  this  is  the  sure 
test  of  sincerity.  Be  her  name  therefore  honored !  She 
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was  an  extraordinary  individual,  and  would  have  been 
such  had  she  not  been  an  authoress.  We  esteem  her 
personal  character  far  above  her  iiterarjr.  In  the  one 
she  was  truly  great,  in  the  other  respectable  and  pros- 
perous. To  sum  up  all,  she  was  a  practically  wise  and 
prudent  woman;  nevertheless  her  prudence  was  an 
overmatch  for  her  wisdom.  To  perfection  she  wanted 
two  grave  requisites— greater  intuitive  knowledge,  and 
a  happff  kutbmtU  The  first  she  derived  at  second  hand 
and  from  shallow  streams;  the  last  she  avoided  alto- 
gether. She  thus  escaped  one  great  trial ;  but  they  who 
retreat  from  battle  have  no  claim  to  the  victor's  wealth.** 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meseenger. 
A  SONG. 
Jlir—**  The  Lass  of  Featie's  MilU" 

How  sweet  it  is  to  rove 
Through  vallies  rich  and  wide, 

Or  with  a  friend  we  love 
0*er  the  still  waves  to  glide ! 

"Tis  sweet  to  see  the  day 
Withdraw  her  golden  car. 

And  watch  the  glimmering  ray 
Of  Eve's  first  silver  star! 

'Tis  sweet  to  hail  the  dawn, 
In  blushes  ever  new — 

And  mark  the  young,  fleet  fawn, 
Brush  off  the  crystal  dew ! 

But  sweeter  far  than  Eve 
Or  early  Morning's  prime. 

Are  smiles  that  ne'er  deceive, 
And  love  unchanged  by  time! 

Tho'  fickle  fortune  firown, 
And  wealth  withhold  her  store, 

What  is  a  jewelled  crown? 
A  bauble  soon  no  more. 

But  love,  pure  love,  is  gokl 
Which  nothing  can  consume ; 

And  smiles  that  ne'er  grow  cold, 
Are  flowers  of  fadeless  bloom !  s.  a.  s. 
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Wb  send  forth  our  herald  a  fifth  time,  with  renewed 
confidence  in  the  kind  disposition  of  our  patrons  to 
give  it  a  glad  welcome, — to  visit  its  imperfections  with 
sparing  censure,  and  to  regard  with  favor  whatever 
merits  it  may  possess,  in  sympathy  for  its  Southern 
origin,  and  the  probable  advantages  involved  in  its  final 
success.  We  are  much  cheered  by  the  somewhat  un- 
expected, and  perhaps  unmerited  plaudits  of  fli  large 
portion  of  the  periodical  press,  and  especially  that  part 
of  it  which  has  heretofore  enjoyed  a  kind  of  literary 
monopoly— but  which  generously  merges  every  thing 
like  a  feeling  of  rivalry  in  the  more  honorable  and  pa- 
triotic sentiment  of  devotion  to  the  great  cause  of  Ame- 
/  rican  literature.  From  our  northern  and  eastern  friends 
.'  indeed  we  have  received  more  complimentary  notices 
than  from  any  of  our  southern  brethren  without  the 
limits  of  our  own  state.  We  say  this  not  in  a  reproach- 
ful spirit  to  our  kindred,  but  in  a  somewhat  sad  convic- 
tion of  mind,  that  we  who  live  on  the  sunny  side  of 
Mason's  and  Dixon's  line,  are  not  yet  sufliciently  in- 


spired with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
our  just  rights,  or  rather  our  proper  representation  in 
the  republic  of  letters. 

With  the  almost  unbroken  voice  of  public  approba- 
tion to  cheer  us  along,  we  have  nevertheless  heard  of  a 
few  whose  tastes  are  so  exquisitely  refined  that  they 
cannot  relish  our  simple  fare.  We  are  sorry,  rery  sorry 
indeed,  that  (hey  will  not  be  pleased ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  grief,  we  hereby  invite  these  accom- 
plished gentlemen  to  improve  our  pages  by  oontributiooi 
from  their  own  pens.  We  hold  the  opinion  that  they 
who  undertake  to  denounce  so  boldly,  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared to  back  their  judgments  by  their  own  perfonn- 
ances. 

We  continue  the  original  and  excellent  "  SkiUhes  of 
the  HUtory  and  Present  CondUum  qf  TrifoU^  4^"  They 
increase  in  interest  to  an  American  reader,  as  they  a{v 
proach  the  period  which  records  the  hostile  collisions  of 
the  United  States  with  those  formidable  powers.  The 
valor  of  Decatur,  and  self-immolation  of  Somers,  Wads- 
worth  and  Israel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  are  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  thouaandsi 

The  authors  of  the  original  articles  ^^  (Hike  Studjf  tf 
the  LaHn  and  Greek  CUssies*'  and  <*  .Memory— on  .4Ue- 
gory,^  evince  no  inconsiderable  share  of  intellectual 
power.  To  the  former  especially  we  may  be  excused 
for  remarking  that,  more  simplicity  in  style  would  not 
detract  firom  the  vigor  and  originality  of  his  thoughts. 
There  are  some  persons  who  either  from  choice  or  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  minds,  love  to  dress  their 
sentiments  in  quaint  and  obscure  diction,  but  nmplietfy 
is  at  last  the  transparent  medium  which  reflects  more 
strongly  and  clearly  the  force  and  brilliancy  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

The  able  author  of  the  **  Able  to  BUukdohtU  Com- 1 
mentariesy^  is  entitled  to  be  heard,  even  on  a  subject  of ) 
such  peculiar  delicacy — a  subject  upon  which  it  is  i 
tural  that  the  best  heads  and  purest  hearts  shouM  < 
tially  differ.  Whilst  we  entirely  concur  with  him  that 
slavery  as  a  political  or  social  institution  is  a  matter  ex- 
clusively of  our  own  concern — as  much  so  as  the  laws 
which  govern  the  distribution  of  propeny,^— we  nrast 
be  permitted  to  dissent  from  the  opinion  that  it  is  eilber 
a  moral  or  political  benefit.  We  regard  it  <m  the  con- 
trary as  a  great  evil,  which  society  will  sooner  or  later 
find  it  not  only  its  interest  to  remove  or  mitigate,  but 
will  seek  its  gradual  abolition  or  amelioration,  under 
the  influence  of  those  high  obligations  imposed  by  an 
enlightened  christian  morality.  These  are  our  honest 
sentiments,  which  we  do  not  espouse  however  in  der»> 
gation  of  the  equally  honest  convictions  of  other  mindSb 

The  **  Letters  fiwn  a  Stefer,"  the  three  first  of  which 
appear  in  the  present  number,  and  which  shall  be  rego- 
larly  continued,  will  be  read  with  interest,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  diaries  and  epistles  which  treat 
upon  the  same  subjects. 

We  entertained  some  doubt  about  the  admission  of 
**  The  Doom**  into  our  columns,  not  because  of  any  infe- 
riority in  the  style  and  composition,  but  because  of  the 
revolting  character  of  the  story.  The  writer,  with  ap- 
parent sincerity,  states  it  to  be  founded  upon  ftctual 
occurrences;  but  we  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  a  wtM 
and  ineredible  fiction.  True  or  false  however,  we  de- 
rive from  it  this  sound  and  wholesome  moral,— ihal 
sooner  or  later  wickedness  will^find  its  just  rewaitl, — 
jitized  by  V^jOC  « 
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lod  that  of  all  the  passions  which  ravage  the  heart 
and  destroy  the  peace  of  society,  there  is  none  more 
detestable  than  rerenge.    The  hero  of  the  tale,  who  is 
described  by  his  friend  the  writer,  as  "  a  light  hearted 
and  joyous  fellow,"  was  in  truth  a  remorseless  fiend ; 
compared  with  whom  lago  and  Zanga  were  personifi- 
cations of-rirtue ;  nor  does  the  idle  phantasy  of  a  super- 
natural Tision,  or  the  pretended  influence  of  fatalism, 
palliate  the  deep  enormity  of  his  crime.    If  the  writer, 
who  assumes  the  signature  of  '*  Benedict,"  really  had 
such  a  friend,  he  should  have  drawn  the  mantle  of  obli- 
rkm  orer  his  dark  frailties,  and  never  have  recorded 
them  with  seeming  approbation.     Ue  should  have 
avoided  too,  certain  profane  and  unchaste  allusions  in 
his  manuscript,  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  sup- 
press; for  we  scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  that 
the  "  Messenger"  shall  not  be  the  vehicle  of  sentiments 
at  war  with  the  interests  of  virtue  and  sound  morals — 
the  only  true  and  solid  foundation  of  human  happiness. 
We  inrite  attention  to  the  third  letter  firom  New 
Eogland,  by  a  Virginian,— whose  talents,  learning,  and 
acute  observation  of  men  and  things,  and  whose  easy 
style  of  composition,  qualify  him  in  a  high  degree  for 
the  task  of  a  tourist. 

The  paper  fit>m  our  friend  "  Oliver  OldtehooV*  will 
we  hope  be  read  by  the  Dandies,  if  such  creatures  ever 
do  read  any  thing  calculated  to  produce  improvement 
either  in  mind  or  morals. 

The  iekcted  prose  articles  in  this  number  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  read  with  pleasure  and  interest  The 
vtide  on  "Jimtriemi  LUeraturey**  and  the  impediments 
which  retard  its  progress,  is  entitled  to  a  patient  and 
deliberate  reading.  Its  sentiments  and  language,  if 
they  should  be  ao  unfortunate  as  not  to  command,  at 
least  deserve  attention.  The  author  has  happily  com- 
bmed  solidity  of  argijment  with  grace  and  beauty  in 
eonposition. 

As  we  intend  from  this  time  forward  to  be  less  indul- 
gent than  heretofore  to  our  poetical  contributors,  so  we 
hope  that  the  specimens  now  presented,  if  not  all  of 
equal  merit,  have  at  least  enough  to  save  them  from 
censure.  It  is  not  expected  indeed  that  criticisii  will 
be  either  silent  or  forbearing ;  for  we  have  never  been 
ao  fortunate  as  to  light  upon  any  production,  in  prose 
or  verse,  in  which  its  searching  and  microscopic  eye 
might  not  detect  some  slight  blemishes. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  we  are  again  favored  with 
a  piece  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wilde ;  and  we  seize 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  great  pleasure  we 
fetl  m  transferring  to  our  pages  (under  the  head  of 
"Varietjr")  the  letter  of  that  gentlenuin,  in  which 
he  assumes  explicitly  the  sole  authorship  of  those 
beautiful  lines,  which  have  been  alike  claimed  for  an 
ancient  Greek  bard  and  a  modern  Irish  poeL  The 
enemies  of  Mr.  Wilde^s  literary  reputation  will  now 
recant  their  unmerited  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  poems  which  the  genius  of  our  coun- 
try has  produced  will  remain  the  undisputed  property 
of  its  owner. 

The  author  of  "^  Song  of  the  Seasona,**  who  assumes 
the  quaint  cognomen  of  "  Zarry  Zyle,**  (we  wish  he 
had  chosen  aome  other,)  is  unquestionably  a  youth  of 
talent,  and  acute  perception  of  all  those  minute,  lovely 
and  delicate  objects,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral 
world,  which  can  only  be  discerned  by  minds  of  supe- 


rior mould.  We  beg  leave  however  to  suggest  for  con- 
sideration, whether  he  does  not  take  too  much  pains  to 
appear  obscure— whether  he  does  not  too  studiously 
delight  in  dressing  up  his  thoughts  in  chat  mysterious 
and  eccentric  form  of  expression,  which  has  detracted 
ao  much  from  the  usefulness  and  popularity  of  men  of 
genius.  But  for  this  fault,  Coleridge,  we  doubt  not 
would  have  ranked  among  the  greatest  bards  of  the 
present  age.  As  it  is,  his  reputation  is  only  seen 
through  the  dim  shadows  of  twilight — it  does  not  blaze 
with  the  splendor  of  open  day.  Simplicity,  unaffected 
simplicity,  is  the  great  rule  in  composition,  as  it  is  in 
the  manners  and  conduct  of  life;  and  he  who  departs 
from  it,  does  so  at  the  hazard  of  not  securing  the  just 
reward  of  his  merits. 

TIrgliala  HIstoHcal  and  PhUosopbicsa  flk>elct)r« 

The  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
on  the  3d  and  4tli  Feb.  1835,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Delegates.  The  first  evening  was  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  transaction  of  business.  On  the  second  evening 
a  learned,  elaborate  and  elegant  address  was  delivered 
by  Professor  Tucker  of  the  University,  to  a  numerous 
auditory,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 
Mr.  Maxwell  of  Norfolk  presented  to  the  Society  the 
identical  pistol  with  which  Captain  John  Smith  killed 
the  Turk  Qrualgo,  at  the  siege  oC  Regal ;  and  in  his  pe- 
culiarly happy  manner,  dilated  upon  the  singular  good 
fortune  and  heroic  qualities  of  that  extraordinary  man. 
We  shall  speak  of  this  valuable  relic  of  antiquity,  and 
of  the  traditional  history  upon  which  the  fact  of  its 
identity  rests,  more  particularly,  in  the  February  num- 
ber. It  is  with  great  pleasure  thai  we  announce  to  our 
patrons  that  the  Proprietor  of  the  '*  Messenger^  is  au- 
thorised, by  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  to  insert  from 
time  to  time  in  his  paper,  under  the  direction  of  the 
standing  committee,  such  portions  of  the  manuscripts, 
&c  belonging  to  the  Society,  as  the  committee  may  se- 
lect for  publication.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to 
avail  ourselves  of  this  privilege — and  it  shall  be  our 
endeavor  to  urge  the  claims  of  the  Society  to  the  gene- 
ral attention  and  earnest  regard  of  the  public 

This  form  of  our  January  number  not  having  gone 
to  press  until  Fehmanf,  has  enabled  us  to  pen  the  above. 


Bxtraets  firom  tlie  Iietters  ot  Correspondents* 

I  send  you  these  lines*  without  the  writer's  name.  It 
is  one  of  many  instances  in  proof  of  what  I  have  long 
believed,  that  selections  might  be  made  from  the  un-  y' 
published  writings  of  Virginians,  composing  a  volume  *^ 
of  which  any  country  might  be  proud.  The  writer  of 
the  above  throws  off  such  scraps  at  idle  times,  without 
effort,  and  without  pretension.  With  so  much  of  the 
inspiration  of  poetry,  he  has  nothing  of  its  madness, 
and  will  never  consent  to  be  known  to  the  world  as  an 
author. 

So  it  is  in  other  branches  of  literature.  A  man  who 
has  sense  enough  to  write  a  good  book,  very  oflen  has 
too  much  sense  to  publish  it  In  countries  where  the 
division  of  labor  has  made  literature  a  separate  trade, 
necessity  often  overrules  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
forcing  him  to  publish  against  nis  will — teintUo  as  well 
as  invUa  Minerva.  No  such  necessity  exists  here,  and 
hence,  amon^  us,  few  publish,  but  those  who  should  be 
perpetually  mjoined  tne  use  of  pen  and  ink.    Thank 

♦  «  Beauty  without  Lovelinoss.**    See  pa^e  306. 
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God,  the  literary  reputation  of  Virginia  has  never  suf- 
fered much  hy  such  scribblers.  We  have  a  few  such, 
but  their  writings  were  too  bad  to  do  much  harm ;  they 
never  crossed  the  State  line. 

Might  you  not  take  a  hint  from  this  consideration  ? 
The  merit  of  your  publication  will  give  a  wide  circula- 
tion to  all  that  it  contains.  Are  you  not  then  bound  to 
be  chary  in  your  selections,  and  not  lend  your  wings  to 
bear  to  distant  lands  the  weak  twitterings  or  the  tune- 
less chatter  of  the  Pie  and  Sparrow  kinds?  The  night- 
in/^ale  docs  not  pour  her  note  until  their  noise  is  stilled. 
Print  only  for  poets,  and  poets  will  write  for  you. 
This  is  the  true^olution  of  the  difficulty  you  have  so 
strongly  statedin  your  hist  number. 

It  is  not  in  Virgmia  alone,  that  the  writings  which 
are  permitted  to  see  the  light  afford  an  inadec^uate  idea 
of  the  literary  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  not  fair 
to  judge  of  the  poetical  talents  of  our  northern  neigh- 
bors by  the  labored  dulness  of  a  Barlow ;  or  by  the 
writings  of  a  certain  literary  cabal,  which  is  trying  to 
push  its  members  into  notice  by  mutual  puffing  and 
quotation.  Halleck  is  not  one  of  the  firm ;  and  Hal- 
leck  is  a  true  poet.  But  his  writings  first  came  out 
anonymously ;  and  it  is  the  blaze  of  his  genius  which 
has  bietrayed  him  to  the  public  eye.  The  darkness  in 
which  it  shrouds  itself,  distinguishes  it  from  all  that 
shines  only  by  reflected  lighu  Men  hunt  for  diamonds 
in  the  nij^ht. 

Even  in  England,  where  the  trade  of  literature  em- 
braces writers  of  a  very  high  order,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  very  best  minds  are  devoted  to  it.  Some  of  the 
finest  poetry  in  the  language  wais  found  among  the 
mianuscripts  of  Judge  Blackstone.  Nobody  knew  that 
Charles  Fox  wrote  poetry  until  after  his  death  But  he 
did.  and  such  as  no  writer  need  have  blushed  to  own. 

Among  the  caprices  of  the  "  genus  irritabile  vatum," 
is  that  of  hiding  their  talents.  Some,  from  sheer  spleen, 
will  not  write.  John  Randolph  used  to  say  that  he 
would  go  to  his  grave  "  guiltless  of  rhyme."  Yet  he 
talked  po^ry  from  morning  till  night. 

As  I  am  out  a  purveyor  for  your  journal,  and  not  a 
contributor,  I  am  bound  to  see  that  they,  from  whose 
writings  I  pilfer,  come  by  no  wrong.  I  must  therefore 
enter  a  complaint  on  benalf  of  the  friend  whose  letter 
I  sent  you,  describing  a  scene  on  the  Mississippi.  His 
"  clumps"  of  trees  your  compositor  has  cut  down  to 
"  stumps."  Can  you  wonder  that  your  neighbor  {con- 
iempwaryl  believe  is  the  word  in  fashion,)  thought  his 
letter  but  **80  so  ?"  He  was  no  more  bound  to  suppose 
that  this  was  a  misprint,  than  to  reflect  that  a  traveller, 
writing  from  the  wilds  of  Missouri  to  a  friend,  mi^ht 
innocently  make  an  unimportant  mistake  in  cjuotmg 
from  a  book  that  perhaps  never  crossed  the  Mississippi. 
But  thov^h  he  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  censure,  it 
should  in  justice  fall  on  you  or  me.  The  thing  was 
well  enough  as  a  letter.  The  fault  was  in  publishing 
it.  But  I  shall  attempt  no  defence.  I  thought  it  but 
"so  so-ish"  when  I  sent  it  to  you,  and  therefore  I  said  so. 
It  was  a  plain  unvarnished  description,  which  had  ena- 
bled me  to  see  very  distinctly  what  was  well  worth 
seeing,  and  I  wished  others  to  see  it  too.  Had  the 
composition  been  of  a  diHerent  character — had  the  paint- 
er thrust  Afwwe//' between  the  spectator  and  his  picture, 
or  so  glossed  it  over  that  every  object  was  lost  in  undis- 
tinguished glare,  I  should  have  given  it  to  the  public 
eye  by  other  means.  I  should  certainly  not  have  de- 
meed  with  it  your  modest  pa^s.  It  surely  would  not 
be  hard  to  fix  on  some  periodical  in  which  any  sort  of 
tinsel  would  be  welcome,  and  find  itself  in  congenial 
company.  Such  is  the  proper  receptacle  for  all  the 
trumpery  wares  of  frothy  declamation,  incongruous 
metaphor,  false  eloquence  and  flippant  wit,  which  make 
up  what  is  commonly  called  fine  writing.  There,  in 
the  gay  confusion  of  glass  bead  and  gewgaw,  any  bau- 
ble, however  worthless,  finds  its  place,  escaping  censure 
by  escaping  notice. 

To  take  more  shame  to  myself,  1  acknowledge  that 
the  misquotation  struck  me  as  I  copied  the  letter.    But ' 


the  turn  of  llie  paissage  did  not  admit  of  its  correctioo ; 
and  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  append  a  note  to 
tell  what  every  body  knows,  and  no  one  needs  to  know. 
But  I  shall  do  better  in  future.  While  you  continue 
to  publish  what  I  send  you,  I  shall  continue  to  cater  for 
you.  In  doing  this,  I  shall  henceforth  cross  the  t*s  and 
dot  the  i*s  in  my  copies,  although  this  should  have 
been  omitted  in  the  original.  *'  I  am  wae  to  think**  in- 
deed, as  Burns  says,  what  small  critics  would  do  for 
want  of  such  mistakes.  A  hnk  in  nature's  chain  (the 
last  and  lowest  indeed)  would  be  lost.  The  auceps  lyt- 
labartimj  "the  word  catcher  that  lives  on  syllables" 
would  be  starved  out  The  race  would  be  extinct  for 
want  of  food.  The  king  of  these  insects  bears  among 
naturalists  the  formidable  name  of  the  dbragon  JUf.  The 
boys  call  him  the  musquUo  hawk.  He  shall  have  no 
more  food  from  me.    Your  friend,  X.  Y. 

FROM   EASTERN   VIRGINIA. 

♦  *  *  I  yesterday  sent  you  some  lines  composed 
"  Lang  Syne,"  and  written  from  memory.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Do  not  print  these  things,  I  beseech  you,  unless  you 
like  them.  At  the  hazard  of  rapping  my  own  knuckles, 
I  shall  quarrel  with  you  if  you  publish  much  trash. 
You  may  lose  a  subscriber  by  rejecting  it ;  but  you  will 
gain  ten  by  every  number  you  issue  in  which  every 
article  is  good.  Horace  tells  us  that  neither  gods  nor 
men  can  endure  middling  poetry.  And  what  shall  be 
said  of  that  which  is  not  even  middling?  \jti  us  take 
an  example.  Byron's  name  is  sacred  to  the  muses.  No 
man  whose  lips  are  not  touched  with  the  fire  of  inspira- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  use  it.  Yet  we  have  him 
shown  up,  and  words  put  into  his  mouth  in  many  a 
piece,  the  writers  of  which  cannot  even  count  their yrct 

FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

"  1  was  much  delighted  with  the  third  numbor  of  the 
Messenger.  It  was  really  a  fountain  of  pleasure  to  me, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  the  feelings  which  I  experienced 
on  reading  the  story  entitled  **  Jtfy  Classmaies.**  I  must 
believe  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  than  the  roost 
flattering  hopes  and  prospects  of  your  success  in  your 
truly  laudable — your  truly  patriotic  undertaking.  The 
people  of  Virginia,  if  none  others,  will  support  its 
cause.  They  cannot — no,  they  will  not — they  have 
too  much  love  for  the  honor  of  Virginia,  to  let  the 
"  Messenger**  of  science  and  literature  sufler  for  the 
want  of  their  most  liberal  patronage.  But  you  are  not 
laboring  for  Virginia  alone:  it  is  for  the  south — the 
whole  south  ;  and  might  I  not  add,  for  the  whole  conn- 
try  ?  For  who  doubts  but  that  the  Messenger  is  destined 
to  call  into  active  exertion  the  genius  of  the  south? 
And  who  would  deny  but  the  south  has  genius  which 
would  do  honor  to  the  whole  country  in  any  walk  7  I 
shall  never  believe  but  that  the  land  which  produced  a 
Henry,  a  Washington,  a  Marshall,  a  Madison  ajid 
Monroe,  can  also  under  favorable  auspices,  produce  a 
Cooper,  Irving,  Paulding,  or  any  man.  "  Go  «Aeflrf,"  as 
David  Crockett  says,  "  since  you  are  righi,'^  I  send  yoa 
a  subscriber." 

FROM  A  DISTINOniSHED  NORTHERN  LADT. 

"  We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  Messenger.  Its 
execution  in  the  mechanical  department^  is  peculiarly 
neat ;  1  see  no  periodical,  that  in  this  point,  will  com- 
pare with  it  And  its  contents  are  so  diversified,  that 
there  must  be  something  adapted  to  almost  every  wOi — 
that  is — every  taste  that  has  its  foundation  io  oofrect 
principles." 

To  Correspondeatsy  OoBtrfbmUmSy  St9» 

We  have  on  hand  a  variety  of  articles  in  prose  arf 
vevse,  which  we  shall  dispose  of  as  soon  as  poeM^ 
Some  of  these  favors  are  of  decided,  and  some  of  «I^ 
vocal  merit  Others  are  so  illegibly  written,  thai  it 
passes  our  skill  to  decipher  thena. 
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TlrglBlA  Histortcml  and  PlillOMpiaeal  Society* 

Wb  promiaed  to  present  in  our  present  number  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
iniuTerKuy  meeting  of  this  valuable  institution,  which 
^  we  tmst  is  destined  to  retrieve  the  character  of  our 

•tste  from  the  charge  of  long  indifference  to  the  vast 
moarees  it  contains,  both  in  materiab  for  scientific  re- 
aeaith  and  in  memorials  of  its  past  citil  and  political 
history.  We  should  sincerely  lament  if  so  noble  an 
efibrt  to  diffuse  throughout  the  country  a  taste  for  sci- 
ence and  elegant  literature,  should  fail  for  want  of  en- 
coangement,  but  we  think  we  perceive  a  growing  con- 
▼ictioo  of  its  Importance,  and  an  increasing  disposition 
to  promote  its  objects.  These  objects,  as  declared  in 
tiie  ooQBtitution  of  the  society,  are  '^  to  discover,  pro- 
care  and  preserve  whatever  may  relate  to  the  natural, 
drS  and  literary  history  of  this  state ;  and  to  patron- 
ize and  advance  all  those  sciences  which  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  citizens." 
What  intelligent  Yirginian  is  there  who  does  not  feel 
inclined  to  oo-operate  in  the  attainment  of  so  much 
good?  Who  does  not  desire  that  the  strife  and  bit- 
tones  of  politics  should  be  allayed  by  the  diffusion 
of  a  spirit  which  ahall  unite  and  harmonize  the  most 
(Tmoidaut  elements,  and  establish  a  point  where  all 
men  of  every  sect  and  party  may  rally  for  the  interests 
of  their  country,  and  forget  the  unhappy  diilerences 
wbidi  distract  and  divide  them.  It  is  certainly  an  ex- 
tnordinary  &ct  that,  with  one  honorable  eioeption,  no 
sinular  institation  seems  ever  to  have  been  established 
in  VirgiDia,  during  the  more  than  two  centuries  of  its 
drifized  existence.  The  exception  stated  is  recorded 
by  Grerardtn,  in  his  continuation  of  Burk*s  History.  It 
▼u  an  association  formed  for  literary  and  scientific 
purposes,  as  far  bade  as  the  adminiatration  of  Qovemor 
Faoquter,  who  was  himself  a  lover  and  patron  of  learn- 
ing; bvt  it  wau  pripcipally  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
Dr.  Soiall,  an  able  professor  at  William  and  Mary, — 
and  afterwards  among  its  members  and  most  active 
friends,  were  enrolled  the  honored  names  of  Jefierson 
and  Wythe,  John  Page  and  the  venerable  Bishop  Madi- 
son. The  last  gentleman  was  its  secretary  and  cura- 
•  tor,  when  the  stirring  and  eventful  scenes  of  the  revo- 
latiooary  war  put  a  period  to  its  existence. 

The  present  society  was  organized  in  December, 
1831,  and  there  have  been  three  anniversary  meetings 
once,  at  e&di  of  which  very  able  addresses  were  de- 
livered. Qnc  only,  (Professor  Cushing's)  has  as  yet 
been  spread  before  the  public ;  but  we  understand  that 
the  orations  of  Messrs.  Maxwell  and  Tucker  will  also 
be  published. 

We  stated  in  the  last  number  of  the-  Messenger  that 
Mr.  Maxwell  presented  to  Che  society  at  its  late  meet- 
ing an  ancient  pistol,  alleged  on  plausible  authority  to 
hare  been  the  property  of  Captain  John  Sim'th,  the 
father  of  Virginia.  We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the 
precise  particulars  of  its  history,  but  we  understand 
there  i%  no  doubt  that  it  was  sent  by  a  former  Governor 
Vol.  I.J^3S 


of  Canada  to  General  Washington  as  the  property  of 
Smith.  It  bears  upon  a  silver  ornament  on  its  handle 
or  butt,  the  initials  J.  S. ;  and  in  the  form  and  shape  of 
its  barrel  and  some  other  peculiarities,  it  has  undoubted 
marks  of  antiquity.  There  was  another  valuable  relic 
presented  to  the  society,  through  the  standing  com- 
mittee, which  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  It 
is  the  idefUieal  tUver  badge  or  medal  Jwmiehed  the  King 
of  the  Potomac  Indians^  under  a  taw  of  the  Colonial  A^ 
sembly  of  Virginia,  which  passed  in  March  1661.  See 
Uening's  Statutes  at  Large,  vol  2,  p.  142.  This  curi- 
ous relic  was  found  in  the  county  of  Caroline  a  year 
or  two  since,  and  presented  to  tbe^society  by  W.  G. 
Minor,  Esq.  of  that  county.  On  its  face  the  words 
"Ye  King  of" — and  on  the  reverse — "Patomeck,"  are 
engraved  in  the  ancient  orthography — and  on  both 
sides  are  rude-  devices,  attesting  the  imperfect  state  of 
the  arts  at  the  period  referred  tOb 

The  society  has  already  collected  many  valuable 
mineral  specimens  and  Indian  antiquities — also  various 
books  and  manuscripts, — a  more  particular  account  of 
which  we  shall  spread  before  our  readers  in  some  of 
our  future  numbers.  The  trustees  of  the  Richmond 
Academy  have,  we  learn,  assigned  one  of  the  rooms  in 
the  spacious  building  they  have  erected,  for  the  uses  of 
the  society  as  a  place  of  deposite  and  arrangement  of 
its  various  acquisitions;  and  il  is  with  much  pleasure 
we  perceive  that  the  legislature,  by  a  joint  resolution, 
has  directed  the  library  committee  to  present  to  the  so- 
ciety copies  of  such  books,  maps,  &c.  as  belong  to  the 
library  fiind.  These  examples  of  liberality  in  our  pub- 
lic functionaries,  are  proofs  of  the  growing  interest 
which  is  felt  in  the  capse  of  science  and  literature.^ 
James  M*Dowell,  Esq.  of  Rockbridge,  has  been  selected 
to  deliver  the  next  anniversary  address,  and  Professor 
Dew,  of  William  and  Mary,  chosen  alternate.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  appointed  officers'  for  the 
present  year,  to  wit: 

John  Marshall,  President;  Professor  Cusring, 
firtt  Vice  President;  Judge  Clopton,  second  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Jambs  E.  Heath,  Corresponding  Secretary  md 
Librarian;  Gustavus  A.  Myers,  Recording  Secretary; 
Wm.  p.  Shbppard,  Treasurer;  and  Judge  Francis  T. 
Brooke,  Dr.  Robert  Briggs,  Conway  Robinson,  Robert 
C.  Nicholas,  Charies  B.  Shaw,  John  S.  Myers,  Dr. 
Richard  A.  Carrington  and  Rowland  Reynolds,  Mem" 
bers  (ffthe  Standing  Committee. 


Virginia  ^zetteev*  • 

Our  readers  are  probably  most  of  them  aware,  that 
a  work  bearing  the  above  title,  has  been  for  some  time  in 
the  Charlottesville  press,  and  will  soon  make  its  appear- 
ance before  the  public  We  have  been  favored  by  the 
very  deserving  and  enterprising  publisher,  Mr.  Joscfb 
Martin,  with  240  pages  of  the  volume,  and  have  given 
them  a  cursory  reading ;  not  sufficient,  indeed,  to  pro- 
nounce decidedly  upon  the  character  of  the  work,  but 
enough  to  convmce  us  of  its  great  utility,  and  of  the 
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general  abilitj  and  industry  with  which  it  has  been 
compiled.  We  shall  take  occasion  when  the  work  is 
published,  to  examine  its  contents  more  particularly; — 
for  the  present,  we  remark,  that  the  editor  in  his  preli- 
minary and  General  Description  of  Virginia,  has  borrow- 
ed Tery  copiously,  and  without  acknowledgement,  that 
we  hare  seen,  from  an  article  bearing  the  title  "  Virgi- 
nia," in  the  Americana  Encydopoedia.  Whilst  it  is  not 
expected,  that  in  a  work  like  the  Gazetteer,  iu  whole 
contents  should  be  original ;  it  is  but  an  act  of  literary 
justice,  we  conoeiye,  that  the  sources  from  which  mate- 
rial aid  has  been  derived,  should  be  acknowledged.  Of 
course,  we  confine  ourselves  to  such  matter  as  is  not 
original.  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  transfer  to  our 
pages,  the  account  conUined  in  the  Gazetteer,  of  **  ike 
City  qf  AicAmoniT'— subjoim'ng  in  the  form  of  notes,  a 
ft  w  observations  rendered  necessary  by  the  change  of 
circumstances,  since  that  account  was  written. 

RICHMOND  CTTT,  Che  metropolis  of  Virginia,  la  fkuated  In 
the  conntj  of  Henrico,  on  the  north  tide  of  Jaroee  rirer,  and  im- 
mediately  at  the  great  fklla,  or  head  of  tide  water.  Lat.  S70  W 
N.,  long.  950  34^  W  of  W.  lie  loeadon  is  uncommonlj  delight- 
fal,  and  has  often  excited  the  admiration  of  atrangers.  Perhaps 
rite  roost  glowing,  and  yet  most  faith^il  |rictare  which  has  ever 
heen  drawn  of  its  natural  beauties,  Is  from  the  pen  of  the  emi 
nent  and  lamented  author  of  the  British  Spy.  "I  hare  never 
met,**  says  that  enchanting  writer, "  with  such  an  assemblage  of 
striking  and  interesting  objects.  The  town  dispersed  over  hills 
of  various  shapes ;  the  river  descending  from  west  to  east,  and 
obstructed  by  a  multitude  of  small  Islands,  clumps  of  trees,  and 
myriads  of  rocks;  among  which  It  tumbles,  foams  and  roars; 
constituting  what  are  called  the  falls ;  the  same  river  at  the  lower 
•nd  of  the  town,  bending  at  right  angles  to  the  south,  and  wind- 
ing reluctantly  off  for  many  miles  In  that  direction ;  its  polished 
surface  caught  here  and  there  by  the  eye,  but  more  generally 
covered  from  the  Tiew  by  the  trees ;  among  which  the  white  sails 
of  the  approaching  and  departing  vessels  exhibit  a  curious  and 
interesting  appearance :  then  again  on  the  opposite  side,  the  little 
town  of  Manchester  built  on  a  hill,  which  sloping  gently  to  the 
rlrer,  opens  the  whole  town  to  the  view.  Interspersed  as  It  Is 
with  vigorous  and  flourishing  poplars;  and  surrounded  to  a 
great  distance  by  green  plains  and  stately  woods ;— all  these  oh- 
Jects  (klling  at  once  under  the  eye,  cnnstltote  by  far  the  most 
finely  varied  and  most  animated  landscape  that  I  have  ever 
seen.**  The  truth  and  beamy  of  the  foregoing  sketch  may  be 
realised  from  numberless  positions  or  points  of  view,  extending 
firom  the  high  hills  to  the  west,  which  overlook  the  James  river 
canal,  as  far  as  the  Church  Hill,  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  dty. 
From  the  latter  elevation,  perhaps  the  landscape  combtaea 

_  greater  variety  and  grandeur,  than  from  any  other  point. 

^Shockoe  hill,  however,  is  the  favorite  residence  of  the  citizens. 
This  is  divided  from  the  other  by  the  valley  of  Shockoe  creyk, 
and  is  a  high  and  spacious  plain  occupied  by  the  principal  lab- 
ile buildings,  and  by  numerous  private  edifices,  some  of  whjch 
are  of  elegant  and  expensive  construction.  The  Cepitol,,ar 
State  Houtej  sunds  In  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  park  or  square, 
near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  from  Its  size  and  elevated  position 
Is  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  city.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  Is  of  admirable  proportions,  and  Its  fine  columns  ^of 
Ioni<r architecture  seen  from  a  distance,  have  a  very  imposing 
effect.  It  was  formed  from  a  model  of  the  MoUon  Cerree  M 
Nismes,— brought  by  fiilr.  Jefferson  from  France.  Its  imerior 
construction,  however,  is  neither  elegant  nor  convenient.  In  a 
large  open  saloon  or  hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  a  mar* 
ble  statue  of  Washington,  executed  with  great  skill  by  Hvudan, 
a  French  anist.  There  Is  also  a  bust  of  La&yette,  occupying 
one  of  the  niches  In  the  walL  Besides  the  statue  It  Is  sdU  In 
eontemplathm  to  erect  a  superb  moBooMnt  to  the  memory  of 
Washington  on  the  capftol  square.  The  fund  which  was  dedica- 
ted to  this  ol^ect  was  originally  raised  by  private  subscription, 
and  is  now  loaned  out  at  interest  by  direction  of  the  legislature. 
Its  present 'amount  is  about  $18,000.  When  this  monumem 
Is  erected,  it  will  add  to  the  attractions  of  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
menades In  the  Union.  The  square,  which  eoatalBs  about  nine 
acres,  Is  enclosed  by  a  handsome  ralliog  of  cast  lion,  and  Is 


ornamented  by  gravelled  walks,  and  a  variety  of  foiesi  and 
other  trees.  The  Gavemer^f  Bemee  Is  a  platn,  neat  boHdtog, 
adjohiing  the  square,  and  on  a  part  of  the  pobllc  domalo.  The 
Citff  Hallt  which  is  also  eontlgaoos  to  the  Stale  House,  is  a  co«- 
ly  and  elegant  building  of  Doric  architecture.  It  Is  devoted  tn 
the  use  of  the  City  Courts  and  Cooncll,  and  other  offloers  e€  the 
Corporaikm.  The  other  puUle  buildings,  are  the  PtmittnUmrf 
and  Mamt/metarjf  •/  «AniM— both  extensive  estabUshmenu,  and 
well  adapted  to  thetar  respective  purposes.  The  Bmmk  •/  Firgi. 
ni*  and  Fmrmer*$  Bmmk,  are  connected  under  one  roof,  and  toge- 
ther constitute  a  handsome  edifice  on  the  principal  street. 

Richmond  is  not  deficient  hi  benevolent  inatitutioos.  Besides 
a  very  spacious  Poor  Boute,  wlUch  sUnds  In  the  suboihs  of  the 
city,— there  is  a  Femmle  Orpkmm  JUfbtm^  supported  In  pan  by 
funds  of  the  oorporatloo,  and  partly  by  private  liberality,  lli 
funds  have  been  principally  raised  however  for  several  yean 
past,  by  an  annual  (Ur  hekl  at  the  City  HalL  This  InsiitntkNi  Is 
incorporated  by  the  legislature,  and  Is  under  the  management  of 
female  directors.  There  Is  also  a  tek—lfor  the  edmemtUn  •/  fmr 
eMtdrem  •/  both  $est$,  upon  the  Lancasterian  system,  fouadsd 
in  1816,  which  with  sone  fiuetuations  in  Its  progrsss,  Is  stfll  la  a 
prosperous  condition.  It  Is  now  under  the  supertoteadenoe  sf 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Cky  Council,  and  Is  sustajped  by  aa 
annual  contribution  from  the  Literary  fund  of  the  state,  together 
whh  an  appropriation  (Vom  the  city  treasury.  A  suicahle  birfld- 
Ing  was  erected  for  the  accommodatloa  of  the  school,  eooo  after 
its  first  esublishment,  and  hundreds  have  received  from  It  the 
benMts  ef  elementary  Instruction,  who  would  probably  have 
been  otherwise  the  victims  of  ignonnce  and  depravity. 

The  city  has  not  been  so  fortunate  in  other  lnstitatk>ns  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  A  few  good  echoois  It  Is  true  have  ee- 
casionally  existed,  where  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  clssiks 
and  some  of  the  sdenceo  might  be  obtained,  but  none  of  these 
sources  of  instruction  have  been  commensurate  wkh  the  wans 
of  the  citizens.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  msaro- 
polis  of  the  state,  contahdog  as  it  does  considerable  wealth  and 
population,— many  distinguished  and  well  tafonaed  men,  aoA 
much  boasted  refinement,  should  yet  be  deetkate  of  a  ringle 
academical  institution.  As  far  back  as  190S,  a  chaiter  waa  oh-  % 
tabled  from  the  state  by  some  of  the  prominent  citizens,  for  the 
eetabUshment  of  an  academy  by  lottery  and  private  sobeulpihia 
A  fow  thousand  dollars  were  raised,~a  site  was  k^uikiomtf 
eelected  a  mile  beyond  the^ limits  of  the  dty—and  the  biaiimeiit 
story  of  the  buUding  erected,  but  no  further  progress  was  mads. 
Within  the  present  year,  however,  the  vacancies  in  the  Bosid  of  | 
Trustees  have  been  filled,  and  there  is  some  prospect  of  revivhig  t 
the  institution.*  -^ 

BeeUes  this  marked  defldeney  In  the  means  of  edocaiiig 
youth,  thore  are  few  or  no  associationo  of  an  InteUectua]  charac- 
ter among  persons  of  maturer  years.  Whilst  the  northeni  dtiee 
can  boast  of  their  literary  and  scientific  eocieties,  the  capliai  of 
the  ancient  dominion  scarcely  contains  one  whkh  deserves  the 
name.  An  honorable  exception,  it  is  true,  may  be  mentioned  la 
the  <*  Virginia  Hietorical  and  PhUoeophlcal  Socieiy,**  whkh  was 
established  In  1891,  and  has  since  been  incoiporated)--but  as  Urn 
members  are  principally  disperssd  through  the  state,  add  fow  of 
the  citizens  of  Richmond  manifest  any  zeal  in  iu  welfore,  h  can 
scarcely  be  considered  an  association  of  the  city,  either  hi  9m 


*  We  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  state,  that 
by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Council,  an  elegant  and 
costly  building  has  been  erected  by  the  trustees,  whidb 
is  now  near  completion.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however, 
with  regret,  that  an  unsuccessful  application  has  beea 
made  to  the  Legislature  for  an  annual  endowment  onl 
of  the  surplus  of  the  Literary  Fund — ^but  it  ought  slao 
in  justice  to  be  added,  that  measures  haTe  been  sd(^ift> 
ed  for  collecting  information  preparatory  to  a  justajrf 
equitable  distribution  of  the  Literary  Fund  8ui|>hH^  hj 
the  next  General  Assembly.  Indeed,  the  mu 
patronage  bestowed  by  the  Legislature  of  1834-5,  t 
works  of  internal  improvement — is  of  itseU^  1 
to  exempt  that  body  from  the  reproach  of  leaving  to  itt 
successors,  something  to  do  for  the  great  cause  of  ado- 
cation. 
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rc<wgfqtrj  Aboot  at  y—w  atof  » Ifmetcw  wm  erected 
>  priadptUj  by  lodlTidae]  enterpfiM ;  which  wm  deeifned  m  a 
'  wpoiii0C7ordMliieftite,Mid  of  nacona  corioeWM.  Thif  in 
.  tiitttim  hMiever,  hai  Ihr  a  hMg  tlB«  laofuiched  lor  wuu  of 

^  S«d«ciMhoir«?«rofanon]udrelifioiMcaec,ar»Diiia«ro<M, 
active,  aad  iourishiBf.  Tariooe  aaeociatioiM  exist  for  pmmoC' 
iof  leniperaoce,  Ibr  colon'ziiig  the  free  people  of  color,  for  aid* 
iar  liiwiwariel,  fbr  the  dieiribaiion  of  the  BIMe  and  religioue 
inctii  and  for  YarioM  other  obriectfl  of  a  eiinUar  character.  The 
eacomceoMot  aieo  which  ie  giTen  to  Sabbath  echoole  ia  esteo- 
iife  ead  beneflcial.  The  meaoe  of  religioue  inetmction  are 
very  coneidenble,  and  probably  in  doe  proportion  to  tlie  wants 
^«r  lbs  cfcy^The  EpiMpmlimmt  hare  S  churcbee  or  housee  of 
I  wsnfiipj-the  PmkfUrimtu  9,  the  Bafthit  t,  the  JfefAedisIs  S, 
lbs  Ammm  CmtkUkB  1,  and  tide  last  congregation  are  now  con- 
mcftng  a  new  and  elegant  bonding,  which  will  probably  riral 
•ey  ia  the  city  for  the  style  of  its  archltectore.  The  Bmgditt  Be- 
wdcff  or  IbUowere  of  Alexander  Campbell,  hare  1  place  of 
*anhip,>ihe  CWteruMM  and  Qjumken  1  each,— and  the  Jeiee  a 
fciBilsouii  Synagogue  in  a  retired  and  handsome  sicoation. 

Ths  Mtmummtml  GfaireA,  one  of  the  three  belonging  to  the 
Kpiieepallaaa,  and  of  which  the  renerable  Bishop  of  Eastern 
Tlrgioia  has  long  been  the  Bector,— has  aequhed  a  melancholy 
celebrity  from  the  drcumatance  that  it  occupies  the  elte  of  the 
Mkkmmti  T%eaire,  which  waa  destroyed  by  Hre  in  December 
Ml;  ea  which  tragical  occasion  the  Ooremor  of  the  Common* 
vsehh,  and  70  or  80  reepectaMe  persona  of  both  aexee  perished 
■imrably  in  the  flamee.  Long  will  that  mournful  erent  be  re- 
■SBb«ed  by  thoae  who  aunrlred  or  witneeaed  lie  horrors  !— 
Xiihsr  from  the  deep  impressions  which  it  produced  or  from 
0thare8asee,—the  taste  for  theatrical  exhibitiona  haa  not  kept 
flee  wkh  the  Increase  of  wealth  and  popaktion.  The  commo- 
Ami  Theatre  which  aucceeded  the  old  one, — which  la  placed  In 
a  tu  BMre  eligible  aitoation,  and  la  of  much  aafer  conatruction, 
ii  OBly  occasionally  patronised,  when  the  appearance  of  eome 
•Oncdve  sar,  or  celebrated  performer,  to  announced. 

Kkhmond  waa  llrM  eftabliahed  by  act  of  Aaeembly,  aa  early 
••  1749,  and  became  the  seat  of  Ooremment  of  the  state  in  1779. 
TariMs  legislatiTe  acu  hare  pamed  from  time  to  time  enlarging 
ki  corporate  power*  and  pririlegee.  Nine  peraona  are  annually 
choaeo  (torn  each  of  the  three  warda  into  which  the  city  ia 
Arided,  who  when  aaaembled  elect  out  of  their  own  body  a  re- 
tm4m,  and  11  aldermen,  who  exerciee  Judicial  functiona.  The 
was  persooe  aieo  elect  from  their  own  body,  or  from  the  citi- 
Mas  at  large,  a  Mayor,  who  ia  both  a  judicial  and  executlre 
•Aear.  The  remaining  15  membera  constitute  the  legislatire 
ceaadl  of  the  dty,  and  aa  such,  are  authoriaed  to  raiae  and  ap. 
profffata  money,  and  to  enact  all  eueh  ordinancea  aa  are  necee- 
•My  ftr  the  due  execution  of  the  powera  confenred  by  the  char< 
Mr.  The  raloatioo  of  real  property  within  the  city  according  to 
*B  iWMiiam  of  163S,  waa  10,614,650.  The  rerenue  ralaed  for 
cavpmtion  purpooee  may  be  aiated  ip  round  numbera  at  #00,000, 
batUea  which,  the  city  contributed  aa  Ita  quota  of  the  atate  tax 
b  dks  year  18IS,  nearly  90,000.  Thla  large  amount  of  taxation 
ii  principally  derived  bom  real  and  personal  property,  and  (rom 
hceaaao  to  mercbanta,  ordinary  keepera,  Itc  The  number  of 
wk$ltuif  merchante,  paying  licenae  tax  In  18SS,  aa  appeara  by 
thtretoms  of  the  State  Commlasioner  waa  90  j^retaU  dkto  996, 
■eftioaaers  7,  lottery  ticket  rendera  7,  ordinary  keepera  49,  and 
ketpffs  of  hoosea  c4r  prlrate  entertainment  0.  According  to  the 
•saw  ratonis  there  were  790  liorsee  and  mulee,  107  coachee,  0 
caCTyaIlB,andMg|ga. 

The  expeneee  of  the  dty  are  considerable.  The  principal 
ftmm  of  appropriation  are  $13,000  for  a  sinking  fund,  to  pey  the 
fcMsrstt,  and  redeem  gradually  the  corporation  debt ;  $4,000  for 
ihe  poor^;  #1,700  to  the  Lancasterfan  Free  School  and  Orphan 
Asyhmi;  #M00  for  r^Mlring  the  streets;  and  $0,000  for  the 
eeppsa  of  a  night  watch.  The  reinafaiing  expenses  are  on  ac- 
•ouat  of  the  public  markka,  fire  companiea,  aalariee  of  offlcera, 
paring  of  aireeta  and  rarloua  contingenciea.  The  city  debt  at 
IhiaiioM  (18S4)  amoonta  to  $190,150 ;— $90,000  of  whkh,  bearing 
aa  iMareet  o€  0  par  centum  only,  waa  incnrred  on  account  of  the 
walcr  wsrAt.  These  works  were  commenced  In  September  1690,  < 
inder  the  dtoection  of  Albert  Stein,  an  accompliahed  Engineer 
from  HoOaBd,  and  were  completed  aa  far  as  originally  designed, 
ac  Ihe  end  of  the  enauing  year.  Since  that  time,  a  aecond  pump 
and  wheel,  and  a  third  reeenroir  hare  been  added ;  making  the 
cottar  the  whole  work  aboot  $100,000i   The  pvnps  are  each 


calculated  to  raiae  from  the  rirer,  and  propel  into  the  reeerroire 
at  a  diatance  of  000  yards,  and  at  a  conaiderabie  eleTatioo 
400,000  gallona  of  water  in  94  bonra.  Theee  pumpa  are  design- 
ed to  operate  alternately,  either  being  competent  to  fill  the  reeer- 
roka  in  aoAcient  time.  The  reeervoira  will  each  of  them  contain 
1,000,000  gallona,  and  double  linee  of  pipea  extend  from  them  to 
the  pump  houee  on  the  margin  of  the  rlrer.  The  main  pipe 
from  the  reaerroira  to  the  ioteraection  of  H  and  let  atreeta  is 
9,066  yards  In  length ;  and  the  smalleet  plpee  extend  from  thfs 
through  the  prtaicipal  streets,  leeeening  In  diameter  to  the  point 
of  greaieet  depreesion  from  the  lerel  of  the  reeenroirs,  a  distance 
of  about  three  mllee.  Fire  plugs  are  placed  at  convenient  die- 
tanoee  along  the  Une  of  pipes,  and  afford  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  exttoguiehing  flree.  In  the  lower  pert  of  the  dty  the 
preesure  is  an Aclent  to  force  the  water  to  the  lope  of  the  houaee 
Uiroogh  hoee,  without  the  akl  of  enginee.  Three  hundred  and 
forty  houaee  and  tenementa  are  already  fumiahed  with  water, 
and  the  rente  which  are  daily  increaeing,  amount  at  thla  time, 
April  1694,  to  $4,000.  The  annual  expenae  of  auperintendence, 
kc  ia  $1,O00l  Theee  worka  may  juatly  be  ooneklered  the  pride 
of  the  dty.  The  water  which  they  aupply  ia  not  only  pore  and 
wholeeome,  but  for  a  conaiderabie  part  of  the  year  la  auiBciently 
dear  to  be  need  wkhout  Altera. 

^  The  esparto  of  domeatic  produce  from  Richmond  to  foreign 

countriee  are  very  conaiderabie.    In  the  year  1899,  their  value 

in  Aneiiean  veeaela,  was  $9,406,900  00 

And  in  foreign  veaaeb,  400,191  00 


Making  the  aggregate  of  $9,064,401  00 

The  value  of  domeatic  produce  ehipped  coaatwiae  to  the  prin- 
cipal Northern  Ciiiee,  cannot  be  aacertalned  correctly.  It  le  be- 
lieved to  be  at  laaat  equal  if  not  greater  than  the  amount  export- 
ed  10  foreign  countriee,  aiMl  if  auch  be  the  foct,  the  total  valoe 
of  produce  ahlpped,  may  be  eetimated  at  nearly  $6,000,000.  The 
import  trade,  however,  beara  no  proportion  to  the  other.  The 
value  of  merchandixe  hnported  into  the  diatrict  of  Richmond 
fr^Mn  foreign  countriee  for  the  year  1899,  amouiMed  to  only 
$900,969,  and  the  dutiea  paid  lo  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statee  to  $70,190.  Of  thla  latter  aum,  $7,197  was  paid  on  mer- 
chandise brought  by  foreign  veeaela. 

In  1899,  6  echoonera,  0  barka,  97  briga,  and  90  ahipe,  fai  all  91 
veeeela,  cleared  from  the  port  of  Richmond  for  foreign  countriee, 
the  tonnage  whereof  amounted  to  99,991,  or  an  average  of  S76 
tons  to  each  veeset  In  the  same  year  4  schooners,  0  brigs,  9 
barks,  and  9  ships  entered  from  foreign  countriee,— making  In 
the  aggregate,  9,419  tons,  or  997  to  each  veeeeL 

No  inconsiderable  part  of  the  produce  shipped  from  the  dty  Is 
brought  down  the  James  River  CanaL  Thle  important  Improve- 
mett  commencee  at  Bfaiden*a  Adventure,  on  Jamea  river  about 
thirty  railea  diatant,  and  temrinaiee  In  a  deep  and  commodious 
basin  In  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  tolls  paid  to  the  Jamee 
River  Company  on  produce  deecendlng  In  the  year  1699, 
amounted  to  $49,049,  and  on  various  articlee  carried  up  the  Ca- 
nal to  $10,199,  making  in  the  aggregate,  $54,068.  Among  the 
Hems  brought  down,  may  be  enumerated  upwards  of  15,000 
bhds.  of  tobacco,  159,000  barrels  of  flour,  199,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  077,664  bushels  of  coal,  1,974  tons  of  bar  and  pig  Iron  | 
and  9,990,900  lbs.  of  manufactured  tobacco.  Among  the  aacend- 
ing  articlee  may  be  mentioned,  nearly  91,000  aacka  of  aab,  997 
tone  of  bar  and  pig  iron,  and  upwards  of  9,000  tons  of  plaater, 
lime,  lie. 

Tlie  proximity  of  the  coal  minee  to  Richmond,  conatkotea  that 
mineral  a  valuable  artide  of  commerce.  Beaidee  the  quantity 
brought  down  the  canal,  there  were  more  than  9,000,000  of 
bushels  (4  pecka  to  the  buahel)  tranaported  on  the  Cheeterfleld 
rail  road  fai  1899,  the  toUa  on  which  amounted  to  $87,819  90. 
The  Cheeterfleld  rail  road,  terminatea  on  the  Mancheeter  aide  of 
the  river,  and  deeervea  lo  be  honorably  mentioned  ae  the  flrat 
aucoeeafril  enterprise  of  the  kind  In  the  atate  of  Virginia.  It 
waa  planned  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  Moncure  Ro- 
bineon,  a  diatlngulalMd  Engineer,  and  it  owea  much  In  Ita  origi- 
nal  dMign  and  final  accompliahment,  to  the  peraeverance  and 
patronage  of  Mr.  Nleholaa  Milla,  one  of  the  few  proprietora  of 
Ita  alock,  and  an  owner  of  one  of  the  extensive  eoal  mines  at  the 
upper  termination  of  the  road. 

Jantea  river  ftom  Ridunood  to  the  oeean,  praeeota  a  tediooa  and 
•ooiewrhal  obatroeted  navigatloo.  Thla  with  the  drenmsUnce 
that  aha  ia  aarroiioded  by  rival  towns,  each  having  ita  peeoliar  ad- 
vantagea  of  looatioo,^will  probably  prevtat  the  metropolis  ftom 
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ever  ailainioff  a  hi|^  degree  of  oommereial  importanee.*  There 
it  DO  doobk,  however,  of  its  iaal  detUoaiioa  u  a 'meoo&etnriiif 
eitj,— as  there  Is  probably  no  spot  in  the  Uaion  endowed  bj 
aatnre  wHh  finer  flMilHiea  for  that  kind  of  indnstry.  From  the 
eomraeneement  of  the  rapids  a  few  miles  above,  the  fitU  is  upwards 
of  100  le«i  to  the  level  of  tide  water,  and  in  all  this  spaee  there  is 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  water  power  which  exists.  In 
the  city  and  its  vicinity,  there  are  already  several  fluurishinf  es- 
tablishments which  deserve  to  be  mentioaed.  The  OpUego  fi«w 
miiU  having  been  destreyed  by  fire  in  the  spring  of  1633,  their  pre> 
sent  pr«^tetor,  Mr.  Chevallte,  Is  rebuilding  them  at  a  mora  con> 
venient  sito  on  the  bank  of  the  Jamos  river  basin,  and  upon  a  much 
more  improved  and  enlarged  plan.  The  mill  house  which  is  near- 
ly completed,  is  six  stories  high  fVom  the  foundation  and  covered 
with  tin.  It  is  94  feet  long  by  83|  wide,  and  is  calculated  for  90 
pair  of  stones  to  be  worked  by  three  water  wheels.  Connected 
with  it,  is  another  building  80  feet  square,  and  four  stories  high,  in 
which  the  wheat  will  be  received  and  cleaned.  The  two  together 
present  a  fbeot  on  the  basin  of  163|  feet,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance Is  very  imposiog.  |  The  old  Crallego  mills  ground  upwards  of 
900,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  eight  months  precediag  their  de- 
etruction.  It  is  probable  that  the  operations  of  the  new  establish- 
roeots  will  be  much  more  extensive.  The  Gallego  brand,  and 
indeed  that  of  the  city  mills  generally,  has  acquired  much  celebri- 
ty in  the  South  American  markets  and  elsewhere. 
*  BaxalPt  JIfiUf,  have  also  a  high  reputation :  they  are  five  stwies 
high  and  of  nearly  equal  dimensions  with  Chevallie*s.  They  work 
14  pair  of  stones,  with  four  water  wheels,  and  grind  about  900,000 
bushels  wheat  annually.  This  year  that  quantity  will  probably  be 
exceeded,  as  it  is  contemplated  to  add  four  additional  pair  of 
stones. 

RutJur^hortP*  MUl  works  eight  pair  of  stones  by  two  water 
wheels,  and  grinds  about  90,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually. 

Maifo^s  Mill  ia  Manchester  opposite  to  Richmond,  works  six  pair 
of  stones  by  three  water  wheels,  and  grinds  also  about  90,000 
bushels  of  wheat  annually. 

In  the  city  and  its  vicinity,  there  are  five  eorn  or  grist  mills,  two 
manufactories  for  cut  nails,  and  rolling  and  slitting  iron,  two  saw 
mills,  and  one  iron  fbnodery,  whose  operations  are  extensive. 

7^  Richmond  Cation  Mannnfitetorji  is  a  large  and  important 
establishment.  It  was  established  by  Cunningham  &  Anderson, 
in  the  year  18S9,  and  sold  by  them  with  all  its  appendages,  to  the 
Richmond  Manufketuriag  Company,  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature  in  the  winter  of  1831.  The  building  is  of 
stone  and  brick,  four  stories  high,  146  foet  long,  and  44  feet  wide, 
situated  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  James,  a  few  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  Armory,  receiving  its  water  power  fVom  the  Jamee 
river  canal,  immediately  below  the  Penitentiary.  The  water  is 
also  conveyed  fh>m  the  eanal  in  iron  pipes  of  six  inchee  bore  to 
the  building,  thence  up  the  stair- way  to  within  five  feet  of  the 
eaves,  from  which  in  ease  of  accident  by  fire,  every  floor  except 
the  .upper  one,  can  be  flooded  in  a  fow  seconds,  by  simply  turning 
a  cock  and  using  a  hose.  In  this  fkctory  are  employed  from  60  to 
70  white  operatives  and  190  blacks,  toom  the  age  of  14  and  up- 
wards :— a  large  proportion  of  both  descriptions  are  fomales.  It 
runs  3,776  spindles,  and  80  looms,  together  with  all  the  necessary 
preparelory  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving,  of  the  most  ap- 
proved kinds,  and  consumes  about  1,500  pounds  of  raw  oottoo  per 
day. 

The  fkbeioa  are  heavy,— negro  shirtiogs  SI9  inches  wide,  4-4 
sheetings  and  |  shirtiogs  of  No.  16  yarn,  and  cotton  yarns  from  No. 


^The  question  as  to  the  future  commercial  rank  of 
Richmond,  deriyes  additional  weight  and  importance 
from  recent  acts  of  the  Virginia  Legislature;  The 
passage  of  the  law  for  connecting  the  James  and  Kana- 
wha rivers,  and  uniting  the  east  and  west  by  canals  or 
rail  roads — if  the  scheme  should  be  carried  out  with 
energy  and  resolution  corresponding  with  the  noble 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  adopted, — must  undoubtedly 
make  the  Metropolis  of  the  Old  Dominion,  a  place  of 
much  importance.  The  contemplated  rail  road  from 
Richmond  to  the  Potomac,  which  has  also  received  the 
fostering  aid  of  the  state,  cannot  fail  likewise  to  pro- 
duce consequences  beneficial  to  the  whole  country,  on 
the  line  of  Uie  imiMrovemenL 


5  to  90— all  of  which  are  eelebreted  for  their  superior  quality. 
The  oapiul  employed  is  $190,000. 

11m  QtiUtf  Mmimfutwring  Oisy— y  was  ineoqiorated  in  Janu- 
ary 1834,  and  the  capiul  subseribed  is  $150,000.  The  buildinga, 
which  it  is  supposed  will  be  commeoeed  the  preeeut  year,  wiU 
be  loeat«i  near  the  Oallego  Mills.  The  FrmMim  Qpsy—y  for  the 
manufhcture  of  paper,  has  also  been  recently  ineorpocaled,  aad 
the  capital  nearly  subseribed. 

Besides  the  manufoeturoa  prodoeed  at  the  Pooitentiary  «■  state 
account,  the  city  has  ita  doe  proportion  of  the  varieaa  ■Mohank 
trades,  and  private  manufiietories.  Of  printing  eetaMlshmnnls 
there  are  as  many  as  11,  (perhaps  an  undue  proportion)  IW»m  two 
of  which  there  are  issued  daily,  politieal  and  cosBmereial  papera,— 
from  one,  a  semi-weekly  political— fVom  four,  weekly  Religi- 
ous,—and  fVoB  one,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  liloratare,  itc 
The  othera  are  either  Book  or  Job  Ofllcee.  The  number  of  pro- 
fessional men  is  also  eonsiderabk),  and  it  is  the  mora  rsnarkabls 
that  so  many  members  of  the  medkal  foeohy  should  tmk  employ- 
ment in  a  city  proverbial  for  the  salubrity  of  ita  climate.  Bituatsd 
at  the  point  of  demarcation  between  the  upper  and  lowor  distriecs, 
it  is  fortunately  exempt  hem  many  of  the  maladies  which  are  pe> 
coliar  to  both  regions.  It  is  neither  visited  by  the  enervating  an- 
tumnal  diseases  of  eastero  Virginia,  nor  by  the  mora  violent  aod 
inflammatory  attacks  which  belong  to  the  upper  eoontry.  The 
yellow  fever,  that  seooige  of  citiee  more  popoloos  aod  oooMDerdal, 
has  never  prevailed. 

The  population  of  Richmond  has  nearly  trebled  in  30  yoan.  By 
the  census  of  1800,  the  free  whites  numbered,  9,837 

Slaves,  %^aa 

Free  eiJored  persons,  607 

5,737 


Bythe< 


16/» 
The  several  classes  have  increased  In  nearly  corre^>onding  n> 
ties. 

Richmond  has  been  fluently  reproached  for  a  want  of  hospi- 
tality, and  if  this  virtue  consists  in  unreserved  and  indiserfiaiaate 
attention  to  strangers  and  visiters, — ^the  reproaeh  is  probably  not 
altogether  unfounded.  It  must  be  acknowledged  too,  that  the 
mannera  and  customs  of  what  are  called  the  leading  dsssss,  are 
not  characteristic  of  the  old  Virginia  character,— which  was  fnak^ 
simple  and  unostentatioos.  In  almost  all  eonsideraUe  tewna, 
even  in  republican  America,  artificial  eatUa  or  classes  exist,  wbieh 
are  founded  principally  upon  the  possession  of  wealth,  or  the  nys- 
terfous  refinements  of  fkshion,  and  have  but  little  reference  either 
to  moral  or  intellectual  distinction.  It  Is  probaUe  that  this  viee 
of  cities  is  one  of  the  chief  sooroee  of  that  prejodion  which  is  fok 
towards  them  by  the  people  of  the  ooontry.  These  iswnits, 
however,  are  not  to  be  construed  into  a  sweeping  eeasore  m§mm. 
towns,— fi)r  although  in  all  dense  populatioos,  there  is  alwaye  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  human  infirmity,— there  is  also  an  oqoal 
eoncentratioo  of  the  mora  virtooos  and  noUe  f  oalities  ^  am  rnrn^ 
tura. 


7,755 

BUves, 

fi,9tf 

Freeeoloied, 
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Thbrb's  silent  grandeur  in  the  boundless  t 
Of  Ocean*s  bosom  when  the  winds  are  still. 

And  quiet  beauty,  like  the  moonbeam  traced 
In  lengthened  shadows  on  some  snow«cJad  hill ; 

There's  fiercer  grandeur  in  the  chainless  sea. 
When  the  stonn-spirit  wakes  it  from  its  rest. 

And  the  high  waves  are  dashing  wild  and  free. 
As  the  white  foam  they  bear  upon  their  breast. 

The  thunder's  voice  is  louder  on  the  sea. 
The  lightning  flashes  with  a  wilder  glare, 

And  landsmen  know  not  of  the  dangers,  be, 
Whose  home  is  on  the  Ocean's  wave,  must  dare ; 
Yet  it  is  pictured  in  its  mighty  roar. 
And  in  the  wrecks  which  strew  the  rock^bonnd  aliQm. 
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mt  OMidlCfoM  «r  TripoU,  wltlft  mamf 
ate  «C  Of  oClier  BarlMury  8tatM» 

Wo.  IT. 
Egtpt  was  then  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  a  few  de- 
tails respecting  its  sitnation  maybe  permitted,  although 
not  absohiCely  connected  with  the  present  subject. 

For  many  years  prerious  to  the  invasion  of  the 
French  (1797)  Egypt  had  been  nominally  governed 
by  8  Turlcish  Pasha ;  but  the  power  was  in  reality  pos- 
sessed by  a  soldiery  of  a  peculiar  and  formidable  cha- 
racter, who  under  Beys  or  Chiefs  chosen  from  their  own 
body,  ruled  the  country  with  absolute  sway.  These 
troops  were  called  ^amiefiiJke*,  from  the  Arabic  word 
signifying  dams,  their  numbers  being  recruited  entirely 
by  the  porehaae  of  young  men  from  the  regions  of  the 
Caocasian  chain,  who  were  transferred  to  Egypt,  in- 
stmcted  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  at  a  proper  age  enroll- 
ed ;  they  fought  entirely  on  horseback,  and  were  con- 
sidered by  Baonaparie  as  the  finest  cavalry  in  the 
world.  No  person  bom  in  Egypt  could  be  enlisted ; 
and  mrriage  being  diseouraged,  if  not  prohibited  among 
then,  they  had  no  feelings  which  were  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  their  etprU  de  corps.  Each  Bey  held  a  parti* 
eitiar  district  of  the  country  in  subjection,  keeping  as 
many  Mamehikes  as  he  could  purchase  and  maintain, 
plying  tribute  to  the  Porte  when  he  could  not  avoid  it, 
and  supplying  his  expenses  by  wresting  from  the  mise- 
rable inhabitants  every  thing  except  the  bare  means  of 
rabsistenee.  The  Pasha  had  thus  little  else  to  do  than  col- 
lect the  tribute,  which  he  effected  by  the  aid  of  Turk-  < 
ish  troops,  sum!  by  fomenting  dissensions  among  the 
Beys. 

The  Sultan  had  indeed  made  several  attempts  to  re- 
oorer  his  authority,  of  which  the  only  one  worthy  of 
note  was  that  conducted  by  the  Capoudan  Pasha  Hassan 
in  1786,  whieh  is  mentioned  in  the  second  number  of 
these  Sketches.  This  expedition  was  but  partially  suc- 
cessful The  Beys  soon  regained  their  power,  which  they 
exercised  with  additional  insolence  and  rapacity  towards 
alldaases;  and  when  the  French  under  Buonaparte 
entered  Egypt,  it  was  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing the  country  to  iu  former  master,  *'  their  oaeienl 
afly,"  and  of  thus  revenging  the  insults  committed  on 
citizens  of  the  Republic  by  the  tyrannical  Mamelukes. 
The  invaders  found  twenty-three  Beys  united  against 
them  under  the  command  of  Moured,  the  most  powei^ 
fol  of  these  chiefs;  their  forces  consisted  of  eight  thou- 
sand Mamelukes,  and  a  vast  number  of  Arabs  and  irre- 
gQlar  troops.  European  skill  and  discipline,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  prevailed,  and  the  Beys  having 
been  defeated  in  several  desperate  conflicts,  lost  their 
confidence  in  each  other;  some,  among  whom  was 
Moorad,  joined  the  Turks,  others  sided  with  the  French, 
and  the  remainder  endeavored  to  maintain  their  position 
in  the  upper  country.  When  the  French  had  been  ex- 
pelled, the  Saltan  was  determined  to  reestablish  his  do- 
minion entirely,  and  to  extirpate  the  Mamelukes,  if 
possible.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  at  the  time  of 
Eaton's  arrival,  a  desultory  but  devastating  warfare 
was  catried  on  between  the  Turkish  troops  and  those 
of  the  Beys,  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the  upper  Nile 
and  the  eases  of  the  adjoining  desert.  It  was  with  one 
of  these  Chieftains  named  Biahomed  Elfi,  that  Hamet 


had  taken  refuge,  and  he  was  then  at  the  village  of  Mi- 
nieh,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  Cairo, 
at  the  head  of  a  few  refugee  Tripolines  and  Arabs, 
closely  pressed  by  the  forces  of  the  Turkish  Pasha. 

The  arrival  of  an  American  ship  of  war  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  many  surmises  as 
to  its  objects.  The  French  consul  Drovetti,  an  able  but 
unprincipled  man,  who  has  until  lately  maintained  a 
great  influence  in  the  government  of  Egypt,  denounced 
Eaton  and  his  followers  as  "BriiUh  spies  who  were  endea- 
voring totopen  on  {ntereott^se  with  the  Mamdukes,'"  and 
employed  every  dishonorable  means  todefeat  their  plans, 
and  have  them  expelled  from  the  country.  They  were 
however  ably  assisted  by  Major  Misset,  the  British  re- 
sident, to  whom  Eaton  carried  lettera  of  recommenda- 
tion from  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  Governor  of  Malta. 
After  a  few  days  spent  at  Alexandria  they  sailed  for 
Rosetta,  where  having  engaged  a  boat,  they  arrived 
at  Cairo  on  the  8th  of  December.  To  this  place  they 
were  fortunately  accompanied  by  Doctor  Mendrici, 
an  Italian  with  whom  Eaton  had  been  intimate  at  Tu- 
nis, and  who  was  then  phjrsician  to  the  Pasha ;  he  proved 
very  serviceable  in  representing  their  objects  in  the  true 
light,  and  in  counteracting  the  artifices  of  the  French 
consul. 

The  Turkish  Viceroy  of  Egypt  at  that  time  was 
Koorsheed,  who  afterwards  (1821-3)  as  Pasha  of  the 
Morea,  dbtinguished  himself  by  the  defeat  and  destruc- 
tion of  Lord  Byron*s  old  friend  Ali  Pasha  of  Albania, 
and  by  his  efforts  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the 
Greeks,  at  its  commencement ;  Mahomet  Ali,  who  has 
since  risen  to  supreme  power  in  the  country,  was  then 
merely  the  commander  of  the  Albanian  troops.  Koor- 
sheed is  represented  by  Eaton  as  an  intelligent  and 
really  high  minded  man ;  and  after  the  true  objects  of 
the  strangen  had  been  made  known  to  him  by  Mendrici 
and  Misset,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  grant  them  a  private 
interview,  which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  December.  In 
it  Eaton  played  his  part  well,  and  succeeded  so  far  in  in- 
teresting the  Pasha,  that  he  agreed  to  assist  him  in  his 
efllbrts  to  detach  Hamet  from  the  Mamelukes,  provided 
the  Prince  should  not  have  compromised  himself  by 
any  open  act  in  concert  with  those  rebels. 

Eaton  had  previously  despatched  messengera  to  Ha- 
met, firom  Alexandria,  Rosetta  and  Cairo,  directing  him 
to  proceed  to  Alexandria ;  and  since  his  arrival  at  the 
capital,  he  had  discovered  three  of  the  Prince's  former 
high  ofllcers,  who  gave  him  more  minute  information 
as  to  their  master's  circumstances.  There  were  great 
difficulties,  not  only  in  detaching  him  from  the  Mame- 
lukes, but  even  in  communicating  with  him  to  any 
effect.  The  war  between  the  two  parties  in  Egypt  was 
one  of  extermination,  and  from  the  characten  of  the 
combatants  on  both  sides,  neither  passports  nor  flags  of 
truce  were  likely  to  afford  much  protection  to  their  bear- 
era  ;  moreover,  it  was  very  improbable  that  Elfi  Bey 
would  suffer  a  person  so  well  acquainted  with  his 
strength  and  his  plans  as  Hamet  must  have  been,  to 
quit  his  encampment  and  go  among  his  enemies.  The 
enterprising  American  however  exerted  himself  to  ob- 
tain farther  demonstrations  fVom  the  Pasha,  and  to  have 
every  thing  in  readiness  to  proceed  against  Tripoli,  in 
case  he  should  get  Hamet  into  his  power.  He  sought 
out  the  refugee  Tripolines,  and  enlisted  recruits  for  the 
contemplated  expedition,  principally  among  the  Franks, 
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(Greeks  and  Le?Biitiiiea;*  he  also  distributed  his  bribes 
among  the  officers  of  the  Court  with  so  muoh  liberality 
and  discretion,  that  at  a  second  audience  with  the  Pasha 
on  the  16th  of  December,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  him  a  passport  and  letter  of  amnesty  for  Hamet, 
which  were  immediately  despatched  by  trusty  messen- 
gers. 

At  length  on  the  8th  of  January  1S05,  Eaton  receiv- 
ed a  letter  fiom  Hamet,  in  reply  to  his  first  from  Cairo, 
stating  that  he  would  proceed  directly  to  Alexandria. 
On  receipt  of  this,  the  American  without  delay  set  off 
for  the  latter  place,  where  on  his  anriTal  he  found  a  se- 
cond letter  from  the  Prince,  expressing  his  unwilling- 
ness to  trust  himself  alone  in  the  power  of  the  Turkish 
Pasha ;  and  making  an  appointment  with  him  on  the 
borders  of  the  province  of  Fayoom,  near  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  Labyrinth  and  Lake  of  Masris.  Eaton  in- 
stantly determined  to  seek  him  there,  and  accordingly 
set  out  on  the  22d,  accompanied  by  Lieutenanu  Mann 
and  Blake  of  the  Argus,  and  an  escort  of  twenty-three 
men.  At  the  close  of  the  next  day,  the  party  were  ar- 
rested at  Che  Turkish  lines  near  Damanhour,  about 
seventy  miles  from  Alexandria,  where  the  officer  in 
command,  a  fierce  and  savage  fellow,  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  treat  with  some  harshness  these  strangers  who 
were  passing  through  the  country  with  a  body  of  armed 
attendants,  in  teareh  rf  a  r^u  Patha.  But  Eaton 
was  never  taken  unawares;  he  flattered  the  Turk's 
vanity,  by  complimenting  his  miUtarjf  vigilance  and 
discipline,  and  showmg  him  the  Viceroy's  passport, 
gave  him  a  handsome  present,  which  secured  respect 
for  iL  The  commander  being  softened  by  these  means, 
listened  to  the  stcanger's  story,  and  introduced  a  young 
Arab  Chief  who  declared  that  he  knew  Hamet  wdl,  and 
would  bring  him  to  the  spot  in  ten  days.  Arrange- 
menu  were  made  by  which  the  Arab  was  de^Mtched 
to  Fayoom,  Eaton  agreeing  to  dismiss  his  escort,  and 
to  remain  at  Damanhour,  with  the  officers  and  their 
servants,  until  the  Prince  arrived. 

Notwithstending  these  promises,  the  situation  of  the 
Americans  was  by  no  means  agreeable :  the  Turk  evi- 
dently mistrusted  them ;  they  were  closely  guarded, 
and  they  daily  witnessed  acte  of  barbarous  cruelty, 
which  impressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  prooeedmg 
with  the  utmost  caution.  Having  reason  to  suspect  that 
there  was  some  hidden  cause  for  this  vigilance,  Eaton 
sounded  the  Turk,  and  finally  discovered  that  Drovetti 
had  been  tempering  with  him,  and  had  instigated  him 
to  acte  of  violence  against  them. 

At  length  on  the  6th  of  February,  Hamet  actually 
arrived,  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  forty  persons.  As 
soon  as  he  had  received  Eaton's  first  letters  firom  Alex< 
andriu  and  Cairo,  he  determined  to  accept  the  proposi- 
tions contained  in  them,  and  having  succeeded  in  elud- 
ing the  vigilance  of  his  Mameluke  friends,  he  escaped  to 
Fayoom ;  of  four  copies  of  the  Pasha's  letter  of  am- 
nesty, not  one  had  reached  him ;  the  messengers  having 
been  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  Bey.  On  the  day 
after  his  arrival  Eaton  set  off  with  him  for  Alexandria. 

On  arriving  at  that  place  the  Turkish  Admiral,  whose 
authority  was  paramount,  refused  admittance  to  the 
Prince  and  his  foUowers,  and  declared  his  intention  of 


•  The  DfttiTM  of  Europe,  except  thoM  of  Greece  and  Turkey, 
are  termed  Framka  in  the  Kaat ;  and  their  deecendants  are  called 
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not  allowing  them  to  embark  from  any  Egyptian  poet. 
This  was  also  the  consequence  of  Drovetti's  iatrigaes; 
but  the  refusal  proved  vain,  lor  it  had  been  already  de- 
termined that  the  expedition  shoukl  proceed  by  land, 
at  least  as  far  as  Deme,  in  order  to  keep  together  the 
Arabs  whom  they  might  first  engage,  and  to  recruit 
from  the  tribes  encountered  on  the  way.  This  was  a 
project  which  none  but  a  man  of  Eaton's  hardihood 
would  have  undertaken.  The  distance  to  Deme  was 
at  least  six  hundred  miles,  through  a  most  desolate  r^ 
gion,  inhabited  only  by  wandering  barbarians,  where 
supplies  of  food  and  even  of  water  were  uncertain ; 
and  he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  persons  with  whom, 
except  a  few,  he  was  unacquainted ;  persons  lawless 
and  faithless,  who  bated  him  for  his  difference  of  creed, 
and  who  might  well  be  supposed  ready  to  sacrifice  him 
at  any  moment,  either  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
or  in  order  to  obtain  his  property  and  arms. 

This  expedition  being  determined  on,  Hamet  proceed- 
ed about  thirty  miles  west  of  Alexandria,  and  estab- 
lished himself  at  a  place  near  the  sea  called  the  Arab's 
tower,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  wandering 
Sheiks  or  Chiefi^  offering  their  services  and  the  use  of 
their  camels.  Eaton  went  to  Alexandria,  and  having 
obtained^Bome  arms,  ammunition  and  money  from  the 
Argu^  forwarded  them  to  the  camp.  He  then  arranged 
with  Captain  Hull  that  the  latter  should  proceed  to  the 
squadron,  and  get  fresh  supplies,  with  which  he  should 
saU  for  Bomba,  a  small  harbor  about  eighty  miles  from 
Deme,  there  to  meet  the  expedition. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  Eaton  conchided  a  treaty 
in  the  name  of  the  United  Stetes,  with  Hamet  as  Pasha 
of  TripoU,  which  was  signed  on  the  83d  of  Febrasry, 
1805.  In  this  treaty  the  United  Stetes  are  made  to 
engage— (Article  second)—"  So  far  tu  esmfmif  wdk 
their  own  konor  and  tnUresti,  thdr  juftmluig  freolief  aid 
the  acknowledged  Imcqfnationt,  to  un  their  vfmeiCescr. 
tionetoeeUMiehlheeaidHmnetPaehMinthepoeMettimnf 
hii  iocereigni9  ef  3Vipo«"—(  Article  third)— "iia  •««•• 
lo  I**  C5>eralioiu  a«3r  ore  cerrjfiiig  on  »y  fee,  le>Wirff*  ttf 
end  Hamet  Pasha^  on  loan,  eappUee  of  eaoh,  amattnUien 
and  prooitione;  and  if  neeeseiiff  reqmre^  d^arkaiieae  ef 
troopeideo,toaidand  giu^eet  to  the  operatione  of  tmd 
Paeha  Hamet  hyland  againit  the  common  enemgJ*  By 
Article  ei^th— ''William  Eaton,  a  ciiiMen  ^fthe  Vmied 
Stateenowin Egypt, ehaU  be  reeognUed  at  Generd  mU 
Commander  in  CMefrf  the  land  forcetwkUk  are,  or  mof 
be  edUedinto  eervUe  againtt  the  coamon  cneaqr;  aid  Ms 
Mid  Highneee  Hamet  Paeha  engageB,that  hU  own  odjodM 
ekaU  reepeet  and  obey  him  ae  such,**  The  other  articks 
provide  for  the  indemnification  of  all  expenses  incurred 
by  the  United  Stetes,  in  executing  the  second  and  third 
articles,  the  liberation  of  all  American  piisooen,  fcc 
A  secret  article  stipulates/or  t*<  jwrrwder  ^  Fii«i^, -id 
(^MortiRauaUoi  Peter  Lyle,to  the  Jtnericmu,tobeheid 
aMhottagee,prooidedtheydonoie$capebyJHghL  FmaOy. 
IheconoeniionahaUbe  eiAmUted  to  the  Prooidmi  rf  the 
Untied  States  far  kie  rstfliMlion;  in  the 
ehaU  be  no  tuepenae  in  ite  optndions. 

That  Eaton  far  exceeded  the  limiteof  his  < 
in  making  the  United  Stetes  a  party  to  this  trestj,  a 
slight  review  of  his  powers  will  serve  easily  to  abov. 
Diplomatic  powers  he  had  properly  none ;  he  had  kA  ihe 
United  States  as  navy  agent,  and  was  throughout  the 
wb(^  affidr  entirely  subordioate^^  the  Commander  at 
Digitized  by  V^jOC 
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the  iJBMJean  (brees  m  the  Meditflmuiean.  On  leavings 
Blalti,  MrWordera  were  gireD  hy  ConunockMre  Barron 
10 hhn  and  toCeptain Hall,  ** ioweekmiiHmmimidtm^ 

iiknmeilkemadpr^ptrjor  eo-^perdb^g  wUk  the  ntml 
jbttafdMt  fi«  emnnmn  inem§  ;  tr  if  mart  agruMe  to 
lkiPriMi,t9hrmg  kbm  to  tke  $qimArm  h^/vn  THpdL" 
The  «nieorden  indeed  alao  aatboriaed  them  to  "  nmn 
Hmd  tkti  ilU  MOff  effteiftal  meamru  wmU  he  UAem  Vfiih 
imt  Juurittn  fitftiM  fat  et'OptTtling  with  aim  ugwMt  tht 
MifTcr  All  keCkr,  and  >r  f»^fte6NtAlNf  Mm  in  !*<  re- 
gmcf  •/  TripdL  JSrrmigemaU$  te  ihU  ^eci  wUk  Mm 
m  tmiUid  to  lAc  dtwreCiM  wiik  which  Mr.  Eatm  U 
toM  iff  Ike  OtmnmmiV  How  far  thia  diacretion  ex- 
tended, appaan  deariy  from  Eaton'a  own  worda  in  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Dwi^t,  written  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1804,  dortag  his  panage  to  Europe :  '^  1  am  ordered  on 
the  expedition  hy  Secretary  Smith,  withont  any  apeoial 
ioMnietions  to  regulate  my  condoet  i  without  even  a 
letlerto  the  ally  to  whom  I  am  directed  ;  without  any 
thin^whateTer  aaid  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  the 
mbjeetof  toppliea;  nothing  but  a  general  and  vague 
di«nlion  eonceming  the  oo-operetion,  and  nothingmore 
to  him  of  my  agency  in  the  affair,  than  thai  *Jdr.  £alon 
umrwgadfar  the  mvertd  Btarbary  regmuia,  and  witt  he 
atmdfutefidJ^-'l  earry  with  me  no  evidenee  what* 
ever  from  our  GoTemment  of  the  ainoerity  of  their  in- 
tfioiions  towaida  the  friendly  Paaha— I  can  aay  aa  a 
SputRn  AmbaMador  to  the  King  of  Peraia'a  Lieute- 
>n(  wImd  aaked, '  whether  he  came  with  a  public  com- 
nimon  or  on  his  own  account?'  'If  aucceaoful,  for  the 
pvUie ;  H  onwieeeasful,  for  myielf.' "  We  do  not  learn 
tkat  he  reeeiTcd  any  inatructiona  from  hia  goTemment, 
nhseqoently. 

From  ihii  we  may  conclude,  that  Eaton  conaidered 
hiowl^  u  he  indeed  waa,  fully  authorised  to  assure 
Haaet  of  the  co-operation  of  the  Americeui  forces  for 
his  leMoration ;  and  that  in  signing  the  treaty,  he  knew 
he  was  acting  like  the  Spartan  Ambassador — at  a  Ten- 
tin.  Some  such  arrangement,  must  however  be  ad* 
nutted  to  have  been  necessary;  as  without  it  he  had 
so  means  in  the  event  of  Hamet's  success,  to  secure 
those  interests  of  hia  country  which  were  the  ultimate 
ohjeets  of  his  operationa.  Hia  own  opinion  as  to  the 
nilidity  of  the  Convention,  is  sufficiently  shewn  by  his 
letter  of  May  1st,  1805,  to  Commodore  Barron,  in 
which  he  says,  ''The  convention  T  have  entered  into 
vith  Hamet  Peaha,  may  be  useful  in  case  he  succeeds 
IB  getting  repoasosaion  of  his  government ;  otherwise  it 
osa  do  no  mischief,  even  if  ratified,  as  will  appear  by 
the  precaution  in  the  aeoond  artide,'*'— rendering  the 
coeperation  of  the  United  Statea,  dependant  on  fMr 
•wa  Aener  and  imiereeta^  their  auheUHng  tretHee^  mnd  the 

The  convention  having  been  signed,  and  some  difficul- 
tiei  reapeoing  the  transportation  of  provisions  firom 
Akzaadiia  being  annnged,  Eaton  and  his  followers 
joined  Hamet  at  his  encampment,  on  the  3d  of  March. 

The  force  assembled  at  the  Arab's  tower  consisted  of 
sbont  four  hundred  persona;  being  nine  Americans,  se- 
venty odd  Gfeeks  and  Levanters,  Hamet  with  ninety 
peraotts  in  hia  anite,  and  a  body  of  Arab  cavalry  under 
the  Shefts  El  Taib  and  Mohamet,  with  some  footmen 
and  camel  dimis  completing  the  number.  The  beasu 
of  bunkii  wwe  one  hundred  and  seven  camels^  engaged 


by  Hamet,  as  Eaton  thought,  for  the  whole  distance,  at 
eleven  dollars  a  head,  and  a  few  eases.  All  being  now 
ready,  the  expedition  against  Tripoli  really  commenced 
on  the  8th  of  March,  and  on  the  following  day  began  a 
series  of  annoyances  and  difficulties,  ariaing  from  the 
irreaolution  of  Hamet,  the  intrigues  of  his  followers, 
and  the  foithlessness  of  the  Arab  chiefs,  which  conti- 
nued during  the  whole  period.  The  Sheik  El  Taib 
who  had  been  loudest  in  his  expressions  of  devo- 
tion to  Hamet^  and  of  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his  cauae,  began  by  hinting  to  the  camel  owners  that 
they  should  demand  their  pay  in  advance,  as  theChria- 
tiana  would  not  foil  to  cheat  them  if  they  neglected  thia 
precaution.  They  followed  his  advice,  and  Eaton  who 
knew  them  too  well  to  trust  them,  having  refuaed  to 
comply  with  their  demand,  they  refused  to  proceed. 
Hamet  on  this  began  to  despond,  but  Eaton  quieted 
thia  first  symptom  of  disunion,  by  promptly  calling  the 
Chriatians  under  arms,  and  declaring  hia  intention  to 
return  to  Alexandria,  abandoning  Hametand  hia  cauae. 
The  feint  was  suocessAil,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 

On  the  13th  they  were  met  by  a  courier  from  Dome, 
bringing  information  that  the  whole  Province  had  taken 
up  arms  in  behalf  of  Hamet,  and  that  the  Bey  waa  shut 
up  in  the  castle.  The  receipt  of  this  news  gave  them 
courage ;  it  was  however  near  being  attended  by  fatal 
results ;  for  Hamet's  fiillowers,  who  were  m  front,  hav- 
ing discharged  their  arms  in  expression  of  their  joy, 
the  Anbe  in  the  rear,  apprehending  that  an  attack  had 
been  made  on  them  by  some  hostile  tribe,  determined 
to  secure  their  own  share  of  the  plunder,  by  killing  the 
Christiana  who  were  with  them.  This  was  prevented 
by  the  very  proper  obaervation  of  one  of  the  Chieft, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until  the  reault  of  the 
engagement  in  firont  waa  known. 

On  the  18th  they  reached  a  castle  built  of  hewn 
stone,  called  Massarah,  distant  about  two  hundred 
milea  from  Alexandria,  and  occupied  by  an  Arab 
Sheik;  here  Eaton  first  learned  that  the  beasts  of 
burden  had  been  engaged  by  Hamet  to  accompany 
them  only  thua  far.  Their  owners  demanded  imme* 
diate  payment,  and  signified  their  intention  of  return- 
ing to  E^pt  Three  days  were  spent  in  altereationa  with 
them,  after  whidi  they  were  paid  by  the  surrender  of 
nearly  all  the  fVmds  in  possession  of  Eaton  and  Hamet. 
Attempts  were  then  made  to  prevail  on  them  to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  toBomba,  a  small  seaport,  at  which 
an  American  ship  of  war  waa  expected  to  bring  them 
supplies ;  and  on  their  relusing  this,  to  march  two  daya 
forther  on,  to  a  station  where  other  eamela  could  be 
procured.  Fifty  eamela  were  engaged  as  for  aa  the  latter 
place ;  the  othera  returned  with  their  ownera  to  Egypt. 
Meanwhile  a  report,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  a 
pilgrim  Ihim  Morocco,  had  become  current  in  the  camp, 
that  a  large  force  waa  on  ita  way  from  Tripoli  io  oppoae 
them,  and  that  it  had  even  passed  Bengasi.  Thia  report 
was  sufficient  to  render  Hamet  dispirited  and  miatrust- 
ful;  hehekl  conaultationa  with  hia  followera  and  the 
Areba,  ftom  which  Eaton  was  exduded ;  and  it  soon 
appeared  that  a  plan  was  in  agitation  among  them  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  expedition  until  infoimatioB 
had  been  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  ships 
at  Bomba.  EaUm  on  learning  this,  instantly  ordered 
the  rationa  of  these  persons  to  be  stopped,  resolving  to 
seize  the  castle  and  to  maintnin  hjm^elf  in  it  Jrith  the 
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Christiana,  antil  they  were  relieved  by  au  American 
detachment  procured  from  Bomba  or  Alexandria ;  then 
tn  abandon  Hamet  to  his  fate.  This  decisiTe  step  pro- 
duced iu  efiect,  and  the  march  was  resumed  on  the  Slst 
The  following  day  they  fell  in  with  a  tribe  of  Arabs 
called  Ouedattif  who  had  never  before  seen  Christians, 
and  what  was  strange,  appeared  to  be  totally  unac- 
quainted with  bread ;  of  money  however  they  knew 
the  value,  and  it  being  a  scarce  article  among  the  inva- 
ders, they  could  only  obtain  supplies  of  meat  by  giving 
their  rice  and  biscuit  in  return.  Eighty  of  their  warriors 
entered  Hamet's  service,  and  forty-seven  tents  of  Arab 
families  were  afterwards  added  to  their  company; 
ninety  camels  being  also  engaged  to  Bomba.  But  just 
as  they  were  about  to  march,  a  courier  arrived  from 
Deme,  confirming  the  report  brought  by  the  pilgrim,  of 
the  advance  of  a  Tripoline  force ;  the  grtatest  alarm 
ensued,  the  camel  drivers  fled,  the  Arab  Chiefs  became 
insolent,  and  Hamet  despairing,  seemed  determined  to 
go  back  to  Egypt.  Eaton  again  took  the  bold  step  of 
suspending  rations  until  the  camels  returned,  and  the 
march  was  resumed.  The  Sheik  El  Taib  the  origina- 
tor of  all  diiturbaneea,  on  this  withdrew,  carrying  with 
him  in  addition  to  his  own  followers,  many  of  the  new 
recruits,  and  hinting  that  he  might  probably  be  found 
with  the  enemy.  ELamet  prayed  that  a  messenger 
might  be  sent  to  pacify  him,  and  ofier  him  terms;  to 
this  Eaton  would  not  agree ;  he  despatched  an  order 
to  the  Sheik  to  return  to  his  duty,  coupled  with  a  defi- 
ance in  case  he  should  prove  a  traitor;  and  having 
brought  the  remnant  of  hu  forces  to  obedience,  resumed 
his  progress.  Hamet  became  more  fearful  and  irreso- 
lute every  moment,  and  shewed  every  disposition  to 
abandon  the  undertaking ;  he  deprived  the  Americans 
of  their  horses,  and  on  one  occasion  actually  marched 
back  a  short  distance ;  Eaton  continued  onwards,  and  his 
perseverance  shamed  the  Prince,  who  returned,  having 
succeeded  by  means  of  his  principal  oflioer,  in  bringing 
with  him  the  deserting  Arabs. 

During  this  delay,  Eaton  employed  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  attempting  to  quiet  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  Arabs  against  himself  and  the  other  Americans; 
assuring  them  that  in  his  country  no  form  of  worship 
or  opinion  was  either  enforced  or  excluded,  all  being 
free  to  act  in  this  respect  as  their  consciences  dictated ; 
and  that  God  had  promised  the  Americans  a  heaven 
different  from  those  of  Mussulmen  or  of  Papists,  to 
which  however  any  good  men  would  be  admitted  who 
chose  to  establish  themselves  in  iU  His  expositions  did 
not  convince,  but  they  served  to  conciliate.  Whether 
they  were  warranted  or  not  by  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances, each  person  must  judge  for  himself;  it  may 
however  be  observed,  that  his  declarations  cannot  be 
said  to  be  insincere,  as  his  ideas  on  religion  seem  never 
to  have  been  fixed. 

On  the  1st  of  April  new  difiiculties  occurred.  The 
Arab  Sheiks  demanded  an  augmentation  of  the  ration, 
and  on  its  being  refused,  openly  threatened  Elaton.  He 
defied  them  as  usual,  and  returned  the  threat,  by  giving 
notice  to  the  Sheik  El  Taib  that  if  any  mutiny  arose, 
he  should  instantly  put  him  to  death,  as  being  the 
cause  of  it ;  they  were  thus  again  brought  to  obedience. 
The  expedition  had  now  reached  the  country  anciently 
settled  by  the  Oreeks,  and  they  frequently  passed  ex- 
tensive tracu  covered  with  massive  ruins.  Of  the  style 


and  character  of  the  architecture  Eaton  says  nothing; 
he  knew  but  little  of  ancient  history,  and  was  totally 
unaoquainted  with  any  of  the  fine  arts;  indeed,  be 
was  rather  disposed  to  view  a  magnificent  monument  of 
antiquity  as  a  degrading  memorial  of  despotism.  Of 
the  wells  and  cisterns  which  he  found  among  these 
ruins,  he  however,  as  may  be  supposed,  always  speaks 
in  grateful  terms.  He  confirms  the  aooounu  of  the 
barrenness  of  the  surrounding  oouniry,  from  which  we 
are  led  to  form  the  opinion  that  the  wealth  of  these 
places  must  have  been  derived  from  commerce  with  the 
interiur  of  Afirica. 

On  the  5th  they  encamped  at  Salliaum,  near  Cape 
Luco,  one  of  the  few  places  mentioned  by  Eaton, 
which  can  be  found  on  any  map  or  chart.  By  the 
Sth  they  had  arrived  within  eighty  miles  of  Bomba, 
and  had  travelled  about  four  hundred  miles  siooe 
leaving  Alexandria.  They  had  now  but  six  days  pro- 
visions left,  and  EaUm  was  of  course  most  anxious  to 
proceed;  Hamet  however  objected,  and  resolved  to 
await  the  return  of  a  messenger  whom  he  meant  to  des- 
patch to  Bomba.  Eaton  replied  that  if  he  stopped  he 
must  starve,  and  refused  to  give  out  rations.  The  Arabs 
determined  to  seize  them,  and  the  American  drew  up  the 
Christians  under  arms  in  front  of  the  magazine  tent. 
Aft^r  some  time  spent  by  the  two  parties  in  eyeing 
each  other,  the  Arabs  with  Hamet  at  their  head,  pre- 
pared to  make  a  charge ;  some  of  the  Greeks  and  Le- 
vantixtes  quailed,  the  others  and  the  Americans  stood 
firm ;  and  Eaton  advancing  towards  Hamet,  reproach- 
ed him  with  his  rashness.  As  usual  the  superior  cba* 
racter  triumphed ;  the  poor  Prince  embraced  him,  and 
on  his  promi9e  to  distribute  rations  after  they  had 
marched,  the  camp  was  restored  to  quieL 

On  the  1 0th  the  messenger  returned  from  Bomba, 
bringing  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  the  American 
ships  were  lying  off  that  place;  on  the  15th  they 
reached  it,  and  what  were  the  feelings  of  Eaton  to 
find  there  not  a  vessel,  nor  a  human  being,  nor  a  drop 
of  water.  The  vessels  had  been  seen,  but  had  depart- 
ed, probably  considering  the  expedition  as  having  en- 
tirely failed,  as  the  time  calculated  for  its  arrival  had 
long  since  elapsed.  The  provisions  being  exhausted, 
imprecations  now  burst  forth  from  the  whole  Mussul- 
man host  on  the  Christians  who  had  brought  them  to 
this  terrible  pass.  Even  in  this  situation  Eaton  did  not 
despair ;  he  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted  on  the  hills  as 
signals,  and  endeavored  to  devise  some  means  of  get- 
ting his  little  army  on  to  Deme.  The  next  morning  all 
was  confusion,  and  the  Arabs  were  preparing  severally 
to  seek  their  own  safety,  when  a  ship  was  descried 
bearing  down  for  the  place ;  she  proved  to  be  the  Ar- 
gus, which  had  been  sent  with  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet 
from  Malta,  with  seven  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  and 
supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition.  The  supplies 
were  immediately  landed  and  distributed,  as  also  weie 
those  from  the  Hornet,  which  arrived  on  the  following 
day;  and  on  the  83d  the  expedition  again  took  up  iu 
line  of  march  in  good  spirits. 

Of  the  vast  region  traversed  by  the  expedition  since 
leaving  Egypt,  probably  the  only  account  in  modem 
times  is  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of  Eaton ;  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  tracts  oflfering  pasture  for  cattle, 
it  was  totally  barren,  consisting  of  desert  plains  or 
rocky  ledges.    On  the  day  of  leaving  Bomba  they  av 
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the  ini  stream  or  spring  of  running  water,  having 
been  hitlwrto  supplied  eatirdy  from  wells  and  cis- 
terns. They  shortly  after  entered  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
(hstriet ;  as  they  adTaneed  signs  of  cultivation  increas- 
ed, and  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
inhabitants,  to  take  active  measures  to  prevent  maraud- 
ing: or  wanton  injury  of  property.  News  arrived  that 
YosnTs  army  was  approaching ;  but  the  prospect  of  a 
oooAiet  which  aninoated  Eaton,  depressed  the  spirito  of 
the  Prince  in  whose  cause  he  was  engaged,  and  served 
I  to  excite  the  avaricious  propensities  of  his  Arab  allies. 

Haoiet  and  his  followers  again  began  their  secret  con- 
Nkitions.  The  Sheiks  refused  to  advance,  and  the 
Bedouins,  who  had  joined  as  independent  partizans,  re- 
mained within  their  tents.  A  promise  of  money  by 
£eton  however  prevailed ;  they  resumed  their  march, 
and  on  the  85th  encamped  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
Dene; 

The  country  eastward  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  forming 
the  andent  Cyrenaica,  is  now  called  Barca,  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  provinces,  of  which  the  capital  of  the 
western  is  Bengazi,  a  small  town  occupying  the  site  of 
the  andent  Berenice ;  that  of  the  eastern  is  Derne. 
Each  province  is  governed  by  a  Bey,  who  is  generally 
a  member  of  the  royal  family.  The  Province  of  Derne 
ii  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  is  considered  the  most  valua- 
ble portion  of  the  Tripoline  dominions ;  it  produces  in 
great  luxuriance,  grapes,  figs,  melons,  bananas,  oranges, 
dates  and  other  fruits  of  a  tropical  climate ;  and  affords 
good  pasture  for  cattle,  of  which  many  are  exported 
^  the  supply  of  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  The 
capiud  is  a  small  and  irregularly  built  town,  situated 
Dear  the  seashore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  valley  which  ex- 
tends for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  country; 
through  this  valley  rushes  a  mountain  torrent,  which  in 
^  rainy  season  sometimes  overflows  the  town,  and 
is  the  summer  is  nearly  dry ;  water  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  for  irrigating  the  fields  and  gar- 
dens, is  however  constantly  and  plentifully  supplied 
by  a  spring  gushing  from  the  side  of  a  hill  above 
the  town.  Its  disunce  (following  the  seashore)  is  about 
eight  hundred  miles  from  Tripoli,  from  Alexandria  about 
ax  hundred  ;  and  it  is  considered  on  good  grounds,  as 
the  remnant  of  Damis,  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
Cyrenaica.  About  fifty  miles  west  of  it,  are  the  massive 
rains  and  extensive  excavations  which  point  out  the 
H»t  formerly  occupied  by  the  wealthy  and  polished 
Cyrene. 

The  only  regular  fortification  of  the  place  was  a  bat- 
tery near  the  sea,  occupied  by  the  Bey  Mustapha,  a  cou- 
■n  of  the  Pasha ;  his  troops,  about  eight  hundred  in 
number,  occupied  the  adjoining  houses,  in  the  walls  of 
which  they  had  pierced  loopholes  for  their  musquets. 
A  few  temporary  parapets  had  also  been  thrown  up 
in  positioDs  not  covered  by  the  battery.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  were  generally  in  favor  of  Hamet; 
those  surrounding  the  Bey's  residence,  if  similarly  affect- 
ed, were  restrained  by  fear  from  any  demonstration  of 
their  feelinga. 

On  the  86th  of  April,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the 
expedition  in  sig^t  of  Derne,  Elaton  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  Bey,  demanding  in  the  name  of  Hamet  as  rightr 
fol  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  quiet  passage  through  the  place, 
and  provisiona  for  his  troops ;  promising  in  case  of  com- 
pliance, that  he  should  not  be  removed  from  his  govern- 
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ment  The  Bey  instantly  sent  back  the  flag,  with  this 
short  but  expressive  answer — ^  Your  head  or  mtne.''  In 
the  course  of  the  night  the  Argus,  the  Hornet,  and  the 
schooner  Nautilus  appeared ;  and  on  the  87th,  Eaton 
having  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  landing  a  field 
piece  from  the  latter  vessel,  determined  on  an  immedi- 
ate attack,  it  being  his  object  to  gain  possession  of  the 
town  before  the  arrival  of  the  troops  which  were  daily 
expected  from  Tripoli  Accordingly  he  himself  ad- 
vanced with  some  of  the  Christians  and  Arabs  down 
the  valley,  towards  the  entrance  of  the  place ;  Lieute- 
nant 0*Bannon  with  six  Americans  and  fifty  other  Chris- 
tians took  post  to  the  eastward,  and  brought  the  cannon 
to  bear  on  the  Bey's  quarters ;  Hamet  with  about  a 
thousand  Arabs  occupied  a  ruined  castle  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  town.  At  two  o'clock  the  vessels  stood 
in  as  near  as  possible,  and  fired  upon  the  battery  and 
houses  occupied  by  the  Tripolines.  By  this  means,  and 
by  the  active  use  of  OBannon's  field  piece,  the  battery 
was  soon  silenced,  and  the  Bey's  troops  rushing  from 
their  coverts  upon  Eaton's  little  band,  which  had  now 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  place,  succeeded  in  throwing 
them  for  a  moment  into  confusion.  They  were  how- 
ever speedily  rallied,  and  being  joined  by  a  few  of 
O'Bannon's  men,  were  brought  to  the  charge;  the 
Tripolines  were  driven  through  the  town  to  their  former 
posts,  which  they  were  however  obliged  immediately 
to  abandon,  the  greater  part  seeking  refuge  on  the  sea- 
shore, where  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the 
vessels.  The  battery  was  seized  by  the  Christians ; 
and  the  guns,  found  loaded  and  primed,  were  turned  on 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  Bey  and  his  few  remaining 
followers.  Hamet's  troops  had  remained  very  quiet 
during  the  afito,  which  was  conducted  almost  entirely  by 
the  Christians ;  when  success  had  been  assured,  some 
of  them  entered  the  town,  which  they  began  to  pillage, 
others  pursued  the  fugitives.  It  is  believed  that  they 
lost  none  of  their  number.  The  Christians  had  four- 
teen killed,  and  several  wounded ;  among  the  latter 
was  Eaton,  who  received  a  ball  in  his  wrist  on  entering 
the  town. 

ELaton  was  particularly  anxious  to  secure  the  person  of 
the  Bey,  with  a  view  to  his  exchange  for  Captain  Bain- 
bridge  ;  but  he  had  taken  refuge  first  in  a  Mosque,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Harem  of  an  old  and  respectable  inha- 
bitant, who  had  two  years  before  sheltered  Hamet  in  a 
similar  manner,  when  pursued  by  this  same  Bey.  Pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  Christians  to  drag  him  from 
his  place  of  refuge ;  but  the  inhabitants  and  the  Arabs 
expressed  so  much  dissatisfaction  at  the  contemplated 
insult  to  what  they  considered  most  sacred,  that  it  was 
found  expedient  to  abandon  the  attempt.  The  proprie- 
tor of  the  Harem,  though  in  favor  of  Hamet,  declared  his 
readiness  to  die  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  disgrace. 
Elaton  then  attempted  by  stratagems  to  draw  the  Bey 
forth  firom  his  asylum ;  but  they  failed,  and  he  at  length 
escaped  to  the  enemy,  his  protector  afterwards  openly 
avowing  that  he  had  assisted  him  in  so  doing,  as  he  had 
formerly  assisted  Hamet. 

Every  exertion  was  then  made  to  put  Derne  in  a  state 
of  defence.  Hamet  took  possession  of  his  former  pa- 
lace, and  endeavored  to  render  it  secure  against  any 
insurrectionary  movement.  Eaton  established  himself 
in  the  battery ;  parapets  were  thrown  up  in  proper  po- 
sitions, and  mounted  with  jgan%  torprevent  the  place 
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ftoro  being  carried  by  a  sudden  attack.  The  TripoUne 
forces  at  leng:th  appeared  on  the  4th  of  May,  in  num- 
ber between  two  and  three  thousand,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hassan  Bey,  with  the  Beys  of  Bengasi,  and 
Ogna,  and  Hadgi  Ismain  Bey,  as  commander  of  the 
cayalry,  acting  under  his  orders.  They  took  post 
about  two  miles  above  the  town,  on  each  side  of  the 
Talley,  nearly  in  the  positions  first  occupied  by  Hamet's 
troops. 

Hassan  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  his  operations 
immediately;  at  length  on  the  13th  his  troops  rushed 
down  from  each  side  of  the  yalley,  upon  a  body  of 
Hamet's  cavalry  which  was  posted  below,  about  a 
mile  from  the  town.  The  Arabs  received  them  with 
great  steadiness,  and  maintained  their  ground  for  some 
time,  but  being  overpowered,  fled  in  disorder  into  the 
town.  The  Tripolines  pursued,  and  although  galled 
by  the  muaquetry  from  the  houses,  and  by  the  guns 
of  the  battery  and  ships  wherever  an  opening  presentp 
ed  itself,  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Hamet's  palace. 
All  was  near  being  lost ;  the  Arabs  were  giving  way 
in  all  directions ;  the  Christians  were  too  few  in  num- 
ber to  quit  their  posts,  and  there  was  every  prospect  that 
Hamet  would  soon  be  either  killed  or  made  prisoner. 
Eaton  then  turned  the  guns  of  the  battery  upon  the 
part  of  the  town  about  the  palace,  and  some  of  the 
Tripolines  being  killed,  a  panic  seized  the  others,  and 
they  fled  with  precipitation,  pursued  by  the  Arabs,  who 
behaved  gallantly  on  this  occasion.  Of  the  Tripolines 
about  eighty  were  killed  or  wounded ;  the  loss  on 
Hamet's  side  did  not  exceed  twelve. 

This  defeat  so  much  dispirited  the  Tripolines,  that  all 
the  exertions  of  the  Beys  could  not  induce  them  for 
some  time  to  make  another  attack ;  the  Arabs  obsti- 
nately refusing  to  encamp  near  the  town,  or  to  venture 
within  reach  of  the  cannon  shot,  with  which  they 
bad  hitherto  been  entirely  unaoquainted.  Hassan  find- 
ing bold  and  open  measures  ineffectual,  resorted  to 
othera  from  which  he  anticipated  more  success;  he 
oflkred  six  thousand  dollara  for  Eaton's  head,  and  dou- 
ble the  sum  for  him  if  taken  alive.  This  magnificent 
promise  however  produced  no  effect,  doubtless  from  an 
apprehension  that  the  task  would  be  difiicult,  and  the 
reward  by  no  means  certain.  He  then  engaged  the 
services  of  two  expert  women,  who  engaged  to  take  ofiT 
the  troublesome  infidel  by  poison;  but  Elaton  having  re- 
ceived notice  of  their  plans,  took  precautions  which  ren- 
dered them  ineffectual  The  Beys  in  despair  next  en- 
deavored to  attain  their  object  by  an  assault,  to  be 
made  under  cover  of  the  camels,  which  were  thus  to 
form  a  moving  parapet  in  front  and  on  the  flanks. .  But 
this  proposal  was  attended  with  no  success,  the  Arabs 
being  as  little  inclined  lo  ride  the  lives  of  their  camels  as 
Cheir  own.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Pasha's  army  be- 
gan to  disappear ;  desertions  daily  took  place,  and  on  the 
88d  of  May  Eaton  writes,  '*  IFe  wmU  noMig  bui  ea$h 
to  tredi  vp  our  enemy* $  eamp  vfUhotU  fifing  mother  ehoij* 

Partial  attempts  were  however  made  on  the  88th  of 
May  and  the  firet  three  days  of  June,  which  were  un- 
successfuL  On  the  7th  Hadgi  Ismain  Bey,  commander 
of  the  Tripoline  cavalry,  quitted  his  post  with  some 
followera,  and  escaped  to  Egypt,  carrying  with  him  the 
military  chest  The  Bey  of  Bengazi  was  also  reported 
to  be  wavering,  and  Eaton  in  his  despatches  to  Commo- 
dore Barron,  earnestly  urged  him  to  seada  few  marines 


and  some  money,  by  means  of  which  he  pledged  himself 
soon  to  appear  in  Tripoli  and  liberate  his  captive  ooun- 
trymen. 

On  the  10th  the  Tripoline  forces  received  a  large  ac- 
cession, and  the  Beys  determined  to  make  a  desperate 
effort.  The  action  was  begun  by  some  of  their  cavalry, 
who  attempted  to  descend  a  pass  leading  to  the  plain 
near  the  town ;  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  Hamet's 
mounted  Arabs,  which  resisted  the  attack  gallantly,  and 
succeeded  in  repelling  it.  Reinforoemenu  appearing 
on  each  side,  the  action  became  general,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  at  least  five  thousand  men  were  engaged. 
The  Tripolines  were  driven  off"  with  some  loss ;  but  pur- 
suit was  impossible,  and  Eaton  was  obliged  still  to  re- 
main, hoping  or  rather  wishing  for  the  reinforeemeals 
he  had  so  long  requested.  At  Bomba  and  since  his  ar- 
rival at  Derne,  he  had  received  communications  from 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  American  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  gave  him  great  anxiety,  and  his 
situation  was  every  day  becoming  more  uncertain  and 
painful.  His  doubts  were  however  terminated  on  the 
11th,  when  the  frigate  Constellation  entered  the  har^ 
bor,  bringing  despatches  from  Tripoli,  dated  the  6ch ; 
in  order  to  underetand  the  nature  of  these  several  com- 
munications, and  of  his  feelings,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
relate  the  occurrences  at  and  before  that  city  since 
September  1804. 

(To  ht  MNOmiied.) 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Meseenger. 


lieof  Vol*  !•  Pa«e  «IS. 

Mr.  Whitb, — I  have  read  the  Note  on  a  passage  in 
Blackstone*s  Commentaries,  which  you  gave  us  in  your 
last,  with  some  surprise.  I  had  supposed  before,  that 
no  gentleman  of  any  intelligence  could  be  found  within 
the  four  comere  of  our  state,  who  would  seriously  un- 
dertake to  maintain  that  our  domestic  slavery,  wfuch  is 
obviously  the  mere  creature  of  our  own  positive  law,  is 
so  right  and  proper  in  itself,  that  we  are  under  no  obli- 
gation whatever  to  do  any  thing  to  remove,  or  lessen  it, 
as  soon  as  we  can.  I  had  thought,  indeed,  that  it  was 
a  point  conceded  on  all  hands,  that,  wrong  in  iu  origin 
and  principle,  it  was  to  be  justified,  or  rather  excused, 
only  by  the  stem  necessity  which  had  imposed  it  upon 
us  without  our  consent,  and  which  still  prevented  ns 
from  throwing  it  off*  at  once,  without  a  degree  of  dan- 
ger which  we  could  not  property  encounter.  And,  at 
any  rate,  I  had  imagined  that  all  of  us  were  fully  sair 
isfied,  by  this  time,  that  it  was  an  evil  of  such  injurious 
influence  upon  our  moral,  political,  and  civil  interesti, 
that  we  owed  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  our  subject^ 
to  reduce,  and  remove  it,  as  soon,  and  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, consistently  with  the  rights  which  we  had  created 
or  sanctioned  by  our  laws ;  and  with  other  ooBsidera- 
tions  which  we  were  bound  to  regard.  In  all  thie^  how- 
ever, it  seems,  I  was  reckoning  without  my  host,  the 
author  of  the  article  before  me,  who  has  come  forwaid, 
at  this  late  hour,  to  assert  the  absolute  rectitude  and 
utility  of  Uie  system,  with  all  the  power  of  his  pen.  I 
do  not,  however,  by  any  means,  feel  disposed  to  ques- 
tion his  perfect  right  to  do  so,  or  to  deny  for  a  momeBt 
the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  labored  to  roaiotsia 
his  novel  position.  On  the  contrary,  I  freely  acknow- 
ledge both ;  but  believing  at  tke^nme  time,  as  I  d^ 
Digitized  by  VjOO 
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that  bis  naaoiiiiigB  are  fake  in  their  principle,  and  per- 
BieioiB  in  their  tendency,  I  must  beg  leave  to  follow  his 
unnoCatinni  with  a  few  remarks. 

And  first,  the  Annotator,  after  declaring  that  ha  has 
been  impelled  to  defend  our  domestic  slavery  **  by  a 
fiem  rcrerenee  for  the  institntions  of  our  forefathers," 
(t  very  honorable  motive ;  bat  strangdy  misapplied,) 
pnends  to  say :  **  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expose  the 
■ophiitry  by  which  Mr.  Blackstone  afiects  to  prove 
that  slavery  cannot  have  had  a  lawful  origin.    We  do 
■ot  pretend  to  trace  our  title  to  its  source.    We  have 
BO  call  lo  sit  in  judgiment  between  the  conquered  Afri- 
en  and  his  oooqoeror.    We  rest  oar  defence  on  princi- 
ples which  legitimate  our  title,  whatever  its  origin  may 
hsfe  been.    Yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few 
voids  lo  show  the  fidlaey  of  those  plausible  and  im- 
posia;  dogmas,  with  which  we  too  often  sufier  ourselves 
lo  be  talked  down."    Now  I  have  alwajrs  regarded  the 
nssoniag  of  Blackstone  on  this  point  as  absolutely  un- 
SBnvaaUe;  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  I  am  not 
sloae  in  my  opinion  of  its  weight ;  for  the  late  venera^ 
Ue  Judge  Tucker,  I  see,  in  kit  note  apon  the  samepas- 
ssge,  (which  I  commend  to  all  yoor  readers,)  after 
quoting  it  at  length,  adds  these  words:  **  Thus  by  the 
nost  €lemr,  aianly,  and  eonvineimg  reasoning,  does  this 
excellent  author  refute  every  claim,  upon  which  the 
pmetiee  of  slavery  is  founded,  or  by  which  it  has  been 
Rpposed  to  be  justified,  at  least,  in  modem  times."    I 
will  Dot,  however,  too  hastily  conclude  against  the  An- 
■olstor's  objections ;  but  endeavor  to  weigh  them  with 
liee  care.    He  proeeeds  thus :   *'  Shivery,"  sa3r8  Mr. 
Bhfkgtone, "  cannot  originate  in  compact,  because  the 
Innsaetion  excludes  the  idea  of  an  equivalent.'*    This 
is  the  substance  of  Blackstone's  argument  on  this  head ; 
botdoes  not  give  us  a  full  idea  of  its  force,    fiis  own 
statement  of  it  is  as  follows :  <*  But  secondly,  it  is  said 
tkt  slavery  may   begin  'jurecivili'  when  one  man 
sells  bmiself  to  another.    This,  if  only  meant  of  con- 
tncu  to  aerve  or  work  for  another,  is  very  just ;  but 
when  applied  to  strict  slavery,  in  the  sense  of  the  laws 
of  old  Rome  or  naodem  Barbery,  is  also  impossible. 
Every  sale  implies  a  price,  •quUpro  qua,  an  equivalent 
pna  to  the  aeller  in  lieu  of  what  he  transfers  to  the 
faayer  •  but  what  equivalent  can  be  given  for  life  and 
Kberty,  both  of  which  (in  absolute  slavery)  are  held  to 
be  io  the  master's  disposal  7    His  property  also,  the 
very  price  he  seems  to  receive,  devolres  ipso  ./SkIo  to 
his  master,  the  instant  he  becomes  his  slave.    In  this 
case,  therefore,  the  buyer  gives  nothing,  and  the  seller 
iceeives  nothing :  of  what  validity  then  can  a  sale  be, 
vhich  destroys  the  very  principles  upon  which  aU  sales 
•refconded?"    Now  this  seems  to  me  to  be  pretty 
good  logic;  and  how  then  does  the  Annotator  answer 
it?  Why  he  says:  ''For  an  answer  to  this  specious 
Ulacy,  I  shall  content  myself  by  referring  you  to  the 
■ssierly  essay  of  Professor  I>ew,  who  has  so  clearly 
etpseed  it  as  to  leave  me  nothing  to  add."    This  is 
certainly  jodieioaa^  and  I  cannot  but  commend  him  for 
^  prudence,  at  least,  in  thus  tmning  over  the  trouble 
of  answering  auch  an  aigiunent  to  another.    How  this 
latter  gentleman,  however,  (who  must  take  the  compli- 
BKtt  CMM  mere,)  can  have  contrived  to  expose  so  clearly 
"  the  speaous  lallaey^  which,  it  seems,  lurks  in  it,  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  imagine ;  as  I  have  not  his  "  masteriy  es- 
ny  **  before  me.  No  doubt  his  exposure  T&ust  be  clever ; 


but,  with  all  due  respect  for  him,  it  is  plainly  impossi- 
ble that  it  can  be  sound.  As  at  present  adviaed,  there- 
fore, I  shall  stick  to  Blackstone,  or  rather  to  his  reason- 
ing, which,  as  for  as  I  can  see,  no  human  wit  can  ever 
refute. 

But  the  Annotator  takes  upon  himself  to  grapple  with 
another  argument  of  Blackstone,  which  he  states  in 
these  words :  '*  The  commentator  further  tells  us  that 
slavery  cannot  lawfully  originate  in  ccnquett,  as  a  com- 
mutation for  the  right  to  kill ;  because  this  right  rests 
on  necessity,  and  this  necessity  plainly  does  not  exist, 
because  the  victor  does  not  kill  his  adversary,  but  makes 
him  captive."  Now  thia,  too,  I  have  heretofore  taken 
for  very  sound  logic ;  and  why  is  it  not  perfectly  so  7 
Why  because,  says  the  Annotator,  the  conqueror  may 
be  in  such  a  situation  that  he  can  only  secure  himself 
against  the  future  hostility  of  his  conquered  enemy,  by 
killing,  or  by  enslaving  him ;  and  if  he  may  enslave 
him  himself^  then  he  may  hand  him  over  to  another  to 
deport  him ;  which  is  the  mildest  mode  of  doing  the 
thing.  Of  course,  "  the  mere  captivity  of  his  enemy 
does  not  imply  the  security  of  the  captor,  should  he 
allow  his  prisoner  to  go  free."  And  he  illustrates  his 
argument  on  this  point,  very  prettily,  by  a  figure. 
**  The  snared  tiger  is  in  your  power.  You  may  kill^ 
you  may  cage  him.  Tkerrfore,  says  Mr.  Blackstone, 
you  are  under  no  necessity  to  do  either,  and  the  noble 
beast  has  a  foir  claim  to  bis  liberty.'*  This  is  a  dexter- 
ous turn ;  but  unluckily  it  proceeds  upon  a  misoonoep- 
tion  of  the  true  point  of  Blackstone's  argument,  which 
the  Annotator  ought  to  have  perceived  is  itself  an  an- 
swer to  another.  The  commentator,  observe,  is  answer- 
ing the  argument  of  Justinian,  that  slavery  may  arise 
*' jsre  genitaon,"  from  a  state  of  war ;  that  is,  from  the 
right  of  a  captor  to  kill  his  enemy  taken  prisoner  in 
battle.  '<  But  it  is  an  untrue  position,"  says  he,  '*when 
taken  generally,  that  by  the  law  of  nature  or  nations,  a 
man  may  kill  his  enemy ;  he  has  only  a  right  to  kill 
him  in  particular  cases,  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity 
for  self-defence ;  and  it  is  plain  this  absolute  necessity 
did  not  subsist,  since  the  victor  did  not  actually  kill 
him,  but  made  him  prisoner."  Now  the  answer  is  ob- 
viously complete,  so  /sr  ss  regards  ike  point  to  wkiek  U 
oppUee,  But,  says  the  Annotator,  it  does  not  settle  the 
question.  Perhaps  not ;  nor  does  Blackstone  say  that 
it  does ;  but  it  settles  the  argument  of  Justinian ;  and 
that  is  all  that,  considered  as  an  answer,  it  was  intend* 
ed,  or  could  be  foirly  required,  to  do. 

But  why  does  it  not  even  settle  the  question  7  Why, 
because,  sajrs  the  Annotator,  the  conqueror  has  a  right 
to  dispose  of  his  captive  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect 
himself  from  his  future  hostility ;  and  if  he  may  not  kill, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  may  not  enslave,  or  tranqiort 
him,  provided  it  is  necessary  for  his  own  security,  to 
dispose  of  him  in  that  way.  Very  true;  but  this  is 
new  matter,  which  demands  perhaps  a  new  answer ;  but 
does  not  at  all  invalidate  the  former  answer  to  the  for- 
mer vgumenL  And  with  regard  to  this  new  matter  too, 
Blackstone  has,  in  my  opinion,  very  foirly  answered  it 
in  advance  by  what  he  immediately  adds,  but  what  the 
Annotator,  (inadvertently  no  doubt,)  has  kept  back. 
Thua  he  adds :  ^  War  is  itself  justifiable  only  on  princi- 
ples of  seU^preser vation,  and,  therefore,  it  gives  no  other 
right  over  prisoners,  but  merely  to  disable  them  firom 
doing  harm  to  us,  ^  eotrfmmg  thekr  ptroont;  much  less 
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can  it  give  a  right  to  kill,  torture,  abuse,  plunder,  or 
ntn  to  eiMtooe,  an  enemy,  when  the  war  is  over"  To 
expand  this  sentence  a  little.  You  may,  says  Black- 
stone,  by  the  laws  of  war,  put  your  enemy  hort  de  com- 
bat ;  but  you  must  do  it,  by  the  law  of  humanity,  which 
is  a  prior  and  perpetual  part  of  the  same  law  of  nature, 
with  as  little  suffering  to  him  as  possible,  consistently 
with  your  own  safety.  You  may  then,  I  grant  you, 
take  him  prisoner,  and  "confine  his  per$on,"  that  is,  if 
you  cannot  venture  to  discharge  him  on  his  parole ;  but 
*^  only  while  the  war  lattt;**  for  the  very  foundation  of 
your  right  to  confine  him  grows  out  of  the  war,  and 
yanishes,  of  course,  with  the  return  of  peace. 

Now  it  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  this  argument,  duly 
considered,  very  fairly  answers,  by  anticipation,  the 
new  matter  which  the  Annotator  has  brought  into  view. 
For  how,  I  ask,  can  a  temporary  right  to  confine  your 
captive  durante  fretio,  become  the  basis  for  the  transfer 
of  an  absolute  right  to  enslave  and  deport  him?  Obvi- 
ously, if  i  must  even  grant  that  you  can  transfer  your 
right  of  self-defence,  or  the  powers  which  it  involves, 
to  a  neutral,  (which  I  might  well  question,)  you  can 
only  transfer  it  to  the  extent  to  which  you  possess  it 
yourself.  But  your  right  over  your  prisoner  of  war 
ceases  with  your  war  against  the  nation,  or  tribe,  to 
which  he  belongs.  And  what  right,  then,  can  you  have 
to  hand  him  over  to  an  assignee,  who  you  know  will 
continue  his  dominion  over  him,  (and  over  his  children 
after  him,)  without  putting  it  in  your  power  again  to 
restore  him,  as  in  duty  bound,  upon  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  to  his  family  and  friends?  Or  what  right  can 
your  assignee  have  to  hold  the  prisoner  under  your  as- 
signment, one  nooment  after  your  right  itself  has  run 
out  7  Obviously,  none  at  all.  A  holds  a  slave,  who  is 
to  serve  for  the  life  of  B,  but  to  be  free  afterwards,  and 
•ells  him  to  C  in  fee  simple  ;  what  ri^t  has  C  to  hold 
him  after  the  death  of  B  ?  Clearly  none  at  all 

There  is  no  escaping  from  the  force  of  this  argument, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  but  by  maintaining,  (as  the  Annota- 
tor indeed  seems  disposed  to  do,)  that  barbarians  can 
have  no  peace  with  each  other ;  but  that  war  among 
them  must  be  waged  ad  intemecionem,  to  the  point  of 
mutual  extermination,  or  something  equivalent.  But 
this  notion  is  plainly  more  barbarous  than  the  practice 
of  the  most  barbarous  tribes  that  we  have  ever  read,  or 
heard  of;  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not 
make  peace,  after  its  fashion  ;  (or  did  not  at  least,  be- 
fore our  European  slavers  taught  them  a  different  les- 
son,) and  the  act  of  making  peace  obviously  implies 
that  there  can  be,  and  is,  a  reasonable  security  against 
future  hostilities,  without  the  destruction  of  eitlier  party. 
And  there  is  no  tribe  on  earth,  I  suppose,  (or  was  not 
before  the  slave-trade  began,)  so  absolutely  and  despe- 
rately barbarous  as  to  insist  upon  holding  its  captives 
after  the  war  is  over,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  fairly 
ratified  by  a  smoking  match,  or  a  dance  upon  the 
green. 

But  the  Annotator  may  yet  say,  (and  does  in  fiict,) 
that  granting  all  this,  the  captor  nuof  have  been  in  the 
dilemma  which  he  has  supposed,  during  the  war;  that 
is,  he  may  have  been  obliged  to  kill  or  sell  his  captives 
immediately,  to  save  himself;  and  he  puts  a  case  to 
illustrate  his  argument  on  this  pomt.  "  When  Colonel 
Campbell,  at  the  head  of  a  few  miHtia,  stooped  from 
the  mountains  of  Virginia  on  Carolina,  and  bore  off 


the  corps  of  Colonel  Ferguson  m  hu  pounces,  had  he 
been  pursued  and  overtaken  by  Taiieton,  he  must  have 
killed  his  prisoners.    He  couki  not  have  held  them,  and 
to  have  enlarged  them  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  of  thousands.   If,  then,  he  had  had  no  place  of  re- 
fuge, he  might  have  handed  them  over  to  any  custody, 
civilized  or  savage,  in  which  they  might  have  been 
removed  from  the  theatre  of  the  war.**    But  this  case 
is  obviously  an  imaginary  one ;   and  such  as  could 
hardly  have  occurred  in  fact.    It  is  remarkable  indeed 
that  the  Annotator  could  find  no  example  in  all  the 
romance  of  real  life  to  suit  the  exigence  of  his  argu- 
ment ;  but  was  compelled  to  fabricate  one  for  the  pur- 
pose; or  at  least  to  piece  out  an  actual  occurrence,  by 
a  supplemental  supposition  or  two  of  his  own ;  and 
even  then  could  not  make  it  serve  his  turn.    Thus  Coto- 
nel  Campbell  was  not  "pursued  and  overtaken  by 
Tarleton,"  and,  if  he  had  been,  would  evidently  have 
had  to  fight  or  surrender,  and  could  have  had  no  traie 
to  think  about  the  supposed  alternative  of  killing  his 
prisoners,  or  handing  them  over  to  a  third  party,  even 
if  one  had  been  there  to  receive  them.    And  if  you 
vary  the  case  a  little,  so  as  to  make  him  pursued,  but 
not  overtaken ;  the  time  that  you  will  thus  give  him  to 
hand  over  his  prisoners  to  others,  will  equally  suffice  to 
enable  him  to  escape  with  them  himself.   Or  if  you  gi»e 
him  time  enough  to  hand  them  over;  but  not  enough  to 
escape  with  them,  (a  point  of  nicety  that  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable,) then  you  also  allow  the  pursuing  enemy  time 
enough,  in  all  probability,  to  come  up  and  recaptwe 
them  from  their  new  holders;  the  very  thing  to  be 
avoided.    The  case,  therefore,  is  evidently  altogether 
fanciful,  and  proves  nothing.    At  all  events,  it  n  quite 
clear  that  such  a  nodue  as  it  indicates  could  not  have  oc- 
curred in  any  single  instance  of  the  sale  of  captives  for 
slaves,  by  any  African  chief,  to  the  master  of  a  Spanish 
ship.    At  least,  it  is  quite  fiiir  to  say  that,  in  general, 
the  mere  fact  of  the  captor's  having  sold  his  captive, 
even  during  the  war,  must  be  prima  faeie,  if  not  oodcIo- 
sive  evidence,  that  he  could  not  have  been  in  the  dilem- 
ma imagined,  of  being  obliged  to  kill,  or  to  enslave 
him ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  if  he  had  him  so  com- 
pletely in  his  power  as  to  be  able  to  bargain,  sell,  and 
deliver  him  to  the  slaver,  and  to  receive  his  money  or 
goods  stipulated  for  him  in  return ;  he  could  not  have 
been  very  closely  pursued  by  any  barbarous  Tarletoo 
in  his  rear  at  the  time,  and  could  not  have  been  under 
any  pressing  necessity  to  do  either  the  one  thing,  or  the 
other ;  but,  for  aught  that  appears,  might  have  disposed 
of  his  prisoner  in  some  more  humane  manner.  The  em* 
probandi,  then,  or  burden  of  proof^  to  show  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  captor  and  vender  of  any  African  8lave,i0«s,  in 
any  case  whatever,  in  the  precise  predicament  supposed, 
must  be  on  the  Annotator ;  and  can  he  bear  it  7  Uai^ 
ly,  I  suppose.    But  of  what  avail,  then,  can  it  be  to  his 
argument,  that  he  can  imagine  or  invent  a  case,  (or  m 
hundred  cases,  if  he  likes,)  in  which  there  migki  kme 
been  a  lawful  origin  of  slavery,  when  he  evidently  cas- 
not  show  that  any  thing  like  it  has  ever  occurred  in  &cc, 
from  the  first  beginning  of  the  slave  trade  down  to  the 
present  time  ? 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  reasoning  of  BUdcstooe  to 

prove  the  unlawfulness  of  slavery  in  its  origin,  is  as 

strong  as  we  have  always  thought  it ;  and  very  essiy 

defends  itself  against  all  that  any  ingenuity  can 
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against  iL  But  say  that  it  ia  not  so ;  and  grant,  if  you 
please^ for  the  aake  of  argument,  that  it  is  all  ''a  spe- 
cious Macj^  indeed ;  what  then  7  Does  it  follow  that 
tkfeq^  §s  it  exi$t»  in  oicrsMe,  was  just  and  lawfulm  ito 
trigm  ?  By  00  means.  For  say  that  Mr.  Dew  h^  by 
leine  miraculoas  effort  of  intellect,  very  clearly  estab- 
lisfaed,  in  the  face  of  Blackstone's  demonstration,  (and 
in  the  face  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  also,)  that  a  man  con 
lell  himself;  can  it  be  shown  that,  in  point  of  fact,  any 
single  one  of  the  slaves  who  were  imported  into  our 
eoiODy  from  the  year  1620  to  the  rerolntion,  had  actually 
sold  himself  to  any  one  who  claimed  to  be  his  owner? 
And  say,  also,  that  the  Annotator  has  proved,  against 
the  unanswerable  argument  of  his  author,  (and  against 
the  plainest  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,)  that  a 
conqueror  may  justly  enslave  and  export  his  prisoner 
of  war  in  any  imaginable  case  whatever,  can  it  be  made 
to  appear  that  any  one  of  the  Africans  brought  to  our 
shore  was  really  captured,  and  sold,  in  such  a  state  of 
things?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  unhappily  the  most 
ample  eridence  from  history,  that  the  whole  of  our  ex- 
otic siares  were  either  stolen  from  their  native  woods, 
and  brought  away  against  their  will,  or  under  false  and 
fraudulent  promises  which  were  never  performed;  or 
bought  fi)r  swords  and  rum,  (fit  price  for  such  articles !) 
from  those  who  had  captured  them,  not  in  just  and  ne- 
cessary wars  of  self-defence,  but  in  predatory  hostili- 
ties, excited  and  fomented  for  the  very  purpose,  by  the 
worst  of  pirates,  the  foulest  and  most  deadly  enemies 
of  the  human  race. 

But  passing  from  this  ''grave  sophistry,''  as  he  calls 
it,  of  Blackstone,  the  Annotator  now  comes  to  the  con- 
■deration  of  those  **  principles*'  on  which  he  chooses  to 
iwt  his  defence  of  slavery,  and  "  which,"  he  says,  "  le- 
gitnnate  our  title,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been." 
But  can  any  principles,  I  ask,  do  this  ?  If  slavery,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  clearly  wrong  in  its  origin ;  that  is,  if 
it  is,  in  itself,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature,  can  any 
thing  ''legitimate"  it ;  that  is,  make  it  lawful ;  by  that 
law  7  Is  not  the  law  of  nature,  like  its  author,  immuta- 
ble, and  eternal  i  And  must  not  that,  then,  which  is 
i^ainst  this  law  in  one  age,  be  equally  against  it  in 
another,  and  in  every  succeeding  age,  to  the  end  of 
time?  And  if  slavery,  then,  was  unlawful  in  iu  origin, 
must  it  not  be  so  now,  and  continue  to  be  so  forever? 
Or,  can  the  mere  lapse  of  time  make  it  lawful  ?  But 
that  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things.  Indeed  I  may 
ranind  the  Annotator,  that  our  municipal  law  even, 
while  it  legalizes  slavery,  does  not  allow  any  length  of 
time  to  bar  a  claim  to  freedom ;  and  much  less,  then, 
can  the  law  of  nature,  which  has  no  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  its  code.  ,i> 

But  waiving  this,  let  us  see,  for  a  moment,  what  these 
principles  are  which  the  Annotator  supposes  may  "  le- 
gitimate our  title,  whatever  its  origin  may  have  been." 
What  are  they  ?  Why,  if  I  understand  his  view  of  the 
subject,  (though  it  is  not,  I  think,  very  clearly  convey- 
ed,) it  is  substantially  this.  By  the  decree  of  God, 
who  has  ssLid,  that  "  roan  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
earth  by  the  sweat  of  his  face,"  there  must  always  be 
atooriEmg  dau  of  men,  in  every  country,  who  must  be 
aatiified  to  labor  for  their  victuals  and  clothes;  that 
being  the  nsOural  and  impassable  stint  of  their  wages. 
U  makes  no  manner  of  odds,  therefore,  whether  the  mem- 
ben  of  this  working  class  be  firee  or  slave :  if  they  are  fed 


and  dothed,  it  is  all  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect,  or 
any  reason  to  demand.  In  point  of  fact,  indeed,  the 
slave  of  this  class  is  perhaps  rather  better  off  than  the 
freeman;  since  he  is  usually  better  fed  and  better 
clothed ;  and  if  he  has  no  hope  of  any  thing  better,  be 
has  no  fear  of  any  thing  worse ;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
has  a  pretty  considerable  balance  of  comfort  on  his  side. 
It  follows  from  all  this,  that  his  master  may,  very  legUir 
maieltff  hold  him  down  as  a  slave,  ad  indefinitum,  (that 
is,  till  slavery  "runs  out"  of  itself,  as  he  thinks  it  may 
in  time,)  without  feeling  any  qualm  of  conscience  in  the 
case,  or  giving  himself  any  trouble  whatever  about  the 
matter. 

Now  all  this  is  doubtless  very  pretty,  and  very  im- 
posing !  It  has,  however,  I  acknowledge,  some  small 
mixture  of  truth  in  it ;  and  if  it  were  offered  merely  by 
way  of  apology  for  our  slavery,  and  as  a  set-off  against 
the  gross  caricatures  of  it  which  are  sometimes  drawn 
by  the  ti^as  of  the  other  side,  and  especially  by  our 
northern  abolitionists,  I  should  hardly  choose  to  criticise 
it  too  nicely.  Indeed  I  am  happy  to  believe  myself, 
that  bad  as  the  S3rstem  unquestionably  is,  it  is  yet  not 
without  some  alleviating  concomitants,  which  mate- 
rially soften  its  natural  horrors,  and  may  properly  serve 
to  make  us  endure  it  with  more  patience,  while  we 
must.  But  if  the  Annotator  intends  to  go  further  than 
this,  and  to  prove  by  these  remarks,  (as  I  understand 
him  to  do,)  that  it  is  righi  and  lawfid ;  then  I  must  pro- 
test against  the  reasoning  as  utterly  vain  and  irrelevant. 
For,  granting  all  his  premises,  (though  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  rather  strange  and  startling  propositions 
among  them;  yet  granting  them  all  for  the  sake  of 
argument,)  I  really  cannot  perceive  how  the  conclusion 
follows  from  them.  For  if  I  grant  that  there  must  be  a 
wcrkmg  da$iy  does  it  follow  that  we  have  a  ri^ht  to  de- 
termine by  compulsion,  or  by  positive  law,  who  shall 
compose  that  class  7  The  decree  of  Divine  Providence, 
as  quoted  by  the  Annotator  himself,  is  that  **man,^* 
(that  is,  that  all.men,)  shall  work  for  his  bread.  What 
right,  then,  has  any  one  portion,  or  set  of  men,  to  slip 
their  own  necks  out  of  "  the  brazen  collar,"  (as  he  calls 
it,)  of  toil ;  and  fasten  it  immoveably  and  inexorably 
upon  another  7  Is  not  this  at  once  evading  and  altering^ 
as  it  were,  the  counsel  of  the  Creator  of  all  7  And  if  I 
grant,  also,  that  the  slave  is  happier  than  the  free  labo> 
rer,  does  it  follow  that  his  master  may  lawfully  hold 
him  as  such  7  Does  the  question  of  right  depend  simply^ 
or  at  all,  upon  the  degree  of  happiness  which  the  labo- 
rer enjoys  7  And  have  I,  then,  a  right  to  make  any  man 
work  for  me,  according  to  ray  will  and  pleasure,  pro- 
vided I  take  care  to  feed  and  clothe  him  well,  and  make 
him  as  happy  as  any  laborer  can  expect  to  be?  Would 
the  Annotator  think  it  exactly  right  to  have  such  a 
principle  carried  home  to  himself  7  But  he  would  per- 
haps say,  that  I  must  not  take  quite  so  great  a  range 
as  that,  but  be  satisfied  to  take  my  man  from  "  the 
wcrkmg  class.''*  But  who  compose  this  working  elass  7 
All  those,  I  presume,  who  have  been  reduced  by  the 
various  misfortunes  of  human  life,  to  the  hard  neces- 
sity of  laboring  for  others,  for  their  daily  bread.  But 
would  any  one  of  this  class  consent  to  have  the  princi- 
ple of  compulsion  brought  to  bear  against  him,  and  sur- 
render forever  all  hope  and  chance  of  "  escaping  to  the 
upper  air**  of  a  higher  class?   Certainly  not.    Then  I 

must  yet  further  take  carej  I  suppose,  to  see  that  my 
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man  whom  I  am  to  force  to  labor  for  me,  on  the  Anno- 
tator*8  principle,  shall  be  black.  So  the  question  of 
right  turns  at  last  upon  the  color  of  the  skin.  Admira- 
ble lof^ic  indeed ! 

But  the  Annotator  thinks  that  he  has  found  some- 
thing like  an  argument  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  our 
slaTery,  in  the  text  of  his  author,  who  happens  to 
say  (on  another  point,)  that,  '^  by  the  law  of  England, 
all  single  men  between  twelve  years  old  and  sixty, 
and  married  ones  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  all 
single  women  between  twelve  and  forty,  not  having 
any  visible  livelihood,  are  eompeUabU  by  two  justices  to 
go  out  to  service  in  husbandry,  or  certain  specified 
trades.'*  "This,"  says  he,  "  is  as  much  as  to  say,  they 
who  can  only  live  by  labor  shall  be  made  to  labor. 
What  more  do  we?  They  compel  him  to  choose  a 
master.  We  appropriate  his  labor  to  a  master  to  whom 
use  and  a  common  interest  attach  him,  and  who  is 
generally  the  master  of  his  choice.  The  wages  of  both 
are  the  same" — to  wit,  victuals  and  clothes.  And  he 
adds  aAerwards,  ''It  is  here ;  on  this  very  point,  of  the 
necessity  of  forcing  those  to  labor  who  are  unable  to 
live  honestly  without  labor,  that  we  base  the  defence 
of  our  system."  This  is  pleasant  indeed ;  but  does  not 
the  Annotator  perceive  that  he  has  entirely  mistaken 
tke  prhicipU  of  the  English  law,  which  is  not,  as  he 
states  it,  that  "they  who  can  only  live  by  labor  shall 
be  made  to  labor;*'  but  that  those  who  can  only  live 
by  labor,  and  yet  wU  not  labor  for  tkewuebeif  and  are, 
therefore,  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  parish, 
shall  be  made  to  labor  for  a  timet  and  Jbr  wages,  until 
they  have  learned,  in  this  way,  to  work  freely  and  wil- 
lingly, for  their  own  support  But,  according  to  tku 
principle,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  slaves  would  be  entitled  to  their  freedom  at  once ; 
for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  many  of  them  at  least 
would  not  be  both  able  and  willing  to  labor  for  them- 
selves ;  and  if  all,  or  the  larger  part  of  them,  would 
not,  it  can  only  be  because  their  very  slavery  itself  has 
incapaciuted  them  for  voluntary  toil.  But  can  we, 
then,  plead  a  defect  of  theirs  which  is  the  consequence 
of  our  own  act,  to  justify  that  act,  in  this  way  7  Surely 
this  ground  of  defence  must  be  abandoned  at  once,  as 
wholly  untenable,  and  even  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  to  charge  the 
English  law  with  countenancing  our  system.  The 
English  law  says  that  a  freeman  who  can,  and  will  not, 
work  to  support  himself  shall  be  made  to  do  so;  in 
order  that  others  may  not  be  called  upon  to  support 
hittL  Our  law  says  that  all  slaves  shall  be  made  to 
work  for  their  masters,  whether  they  are  able  and  wil- 
ling to  support  themselves,  or  not  Is  the  principle  of 
both  laws  the  same,  or  entirely  different? 

But  the  Annotator  finds  an  excellent  reason  why  our 
mode  of  compelling  all  slaves  to  work,  should  even  be 
preferred  to  the  English  one  of  compelling  freemen  to 
do  so  in  particular  cases;  and  it  is  curious  enough.  I 
must  give  it  in  his  own  words:  "That  such  compul- 
sion," says  he,  "is  often  necessary,  all  reason  and  ex- 
perience prove.  But  to  a  people  jeailous  of  fireedom,  it 
is  a  delicate  question  whether  such  a  power  can  be 
safialy  trusted  to  the  munieipal  authority.  To  make  it 
effectual  it  must  be  a  power  dangerous  to  liberty.  It 
could  never  be  carried  into  effect  but  by  a  degree  of 
rigor  which  must  bow  the  spirit  of  the  laborer,  and  ef- 


fectually  disqualify  him  for  the  political  functions  of  a 
sovereign  citizen."  This  is  truly  excellenL  So,  then, 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  our  liberty  to  have  such  m  law 
as  that  of  England  which  allows,  in  certain  cases,  a 
freeman  who  is  likely  to  become  a  freebooter,  or  at 
least  a  hanger-on  upon  the  community,  to  be  eooipeUed 
to  work  for  himself;  and  not  at  all  dangerous  to  that 
same  liberty  to  compel  one  half  of  our  population  to 
work  for  the  other!  It  would,  forsooth,  "  bow  the  spirit 
of  the  laborer,"  (as  if  the  vagabond  had  any  spirit  to 
bow,)  and  "  disqualify  him  for  the  political  functions 
of  a  sovereign  citizen ;"  and  so  to  prevent  that  occasion- 
al disqualification  of  a  few,  we  must  systematically  dis- 
qualify hundreds  and  thousands  from  performing  those 
same  functions  of  freemen,  which  are  so  important  and 
interesting  to  the  whole  body  politic!  A  notable  ex- 
pedient indeed  to  preserve  the  purity  and  lustre  of  our 
liberty,  from  all  possible  danger  of  destruction  or  de- 
cay 1 

Upon  the  whole,  I  must  say  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  Annotator  has  failed  entirely  either  to  invalidate 
Blackstone's  argument  against  the  lawfulness  of  slave- 
ry in  its  origin,  or  to  advance  any  principles  whatever 
which  can  legitimate  it,  as  it  exists  in  our  state,  at  the 
present  time.  I  must  not,  however,  by  any  means,  be 
understood  as  meaning  to  convey  the  idea  that  I  consi- 
der it  as  altogether  indefensible  before  the  tribunal  of 
an  impartial  world.  On  the  contrary,  I  still  hold,  as  I 
have  always  done,  that  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  it  amongst  us,  it  is  justifiable,  or  ra- 
ther excusable,  upon  the  soundest  principles  of  the  law 
of  nature ;  and,  more  particularly,  upon  the  principle 
of  necessity  and  self-defence.  By  the  law  of  nature,  I 
may  take  away  the  life  of  another  when  1  cannot  other- 
wise defend  my  own.  Of  course,  I  may  take  away 
his  hberty  in  a  like  case ;  and,  a  fortiori,  I  may  conti- 
nue my  custody  of  his  person,  when  he  has  been  com- 
mitted te  my  chaige,  however  wrongfuUy,  by  one  in 
whose  act  I  had  no  participation ;  and  when  I  cannot  re- 
lease him  without  hazarding  my  own  safety,  and  his  tocL 
To  apply  this  principle  to  the  subject  before  ua ;  our  fa- 
thers have  fastened  this  enormous  evil  upon  us  in  the  be- 
ginning without  our  concurrence  or  consent ;  and  wenow 
find  and  feel  it  to  be  too  great  and  complicated  for  us  to 
think  of  removing  it  at  once.  To  emancipate  our  slaves 
on  the  spot,  would  indeed,  in  all  human  probabilky,  be 
followed  by  the  ruin  of  both  parties ;  and  would  at  least 
be  an  experiment  too  tremendous  in  its  aspect,  and  too 
uncertain  in  its  issue,  to  be  rashly  tried.  In  tbii|«tA**  of 
things,  therefore,  we  may,  I  conceive,  most  rightfully  and 
properly,  continue  to  hokl  them,  as  we  would  hold  pri- 
soners of  war,  whose  persons,  we  have  seen,  we  may 
lawfiilly  confine  while  it  is  necessary  lor  as  to  do  so  in 
order  to  protect  ourselves  from  their  hostilities;  but 
whom,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  sincerely  and  earn- 
estly desire  to  liberate,  and  send  back  to  their  own 
country,  as  soon  as  we  can. 

A  TmoariAic. 


The  Western  Monthly  Magazine  concurs  with  us  in 
our  opinions  of  Yadiek.  The  editor  says^  "  Vathek  is 
the  production  of  a  sensual  and  perverted  mind.  The 
events  are  extravagant,  the  sentiments  pemidoos,  and 
the  moral  bad.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  tet 
ease  of  style  and  copiousness  of  knguage." 
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**I*0  make  thee  feoioiui  with  mj  pen, 
And  eloriooe  with  my  eword.** 

It  if  aid,  and  tnily  aaid,  that  '*  Truth  is  oAen  more 
incrediblt  than  fietion."  It  is  natural  too,  that  we 
ihould  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  crea<- 
tnres  of  flesh  and  blood,  who  hare  actually  lired  and 
mfiered,  than  in  the  imaginary  sorrows  of  beings  that 
tre  tfaemselres  but  figmenU  of  the  writer's  brain. 

Why  then  do  we  so  rarely  meet  with  any  narratiTe 
of  &ctt  which  engages  our  feelings  so  deeply  as  a  well 
wrought  fiction?  May  it  not  be  that  in  all  histories  of 
t  romantic  character  there  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing,  a  degree  of  mystery  which  we  cannot  penetrate  ; 
aad  that  the  innumerable  little  incidents,  which  adorn 
the  pages  of  a  romance^  and  so  aptly  illustrate  the  eha- 
laeten  of  the  parties,  are  hidden  by  the  veil  of  domestic 
priTsey  7  It  might  be  allowable  to  supply  these;  but 
the  attempt  to  do  so,  is  always  offensive  to  the  reader. 
We  are  diigusted  at  seeing  truth  alloyed  by  fiction,  and 
the  fiction  always  betrays  itself.  Let  a  characteristic 
chit-chat  be  detailed,  and  we  find  ourselTes  wondering 
who  it  was  that  took  notes  of  the  conversation.  We 
iwd  the  scene  between  Rarenswood  and  Miss  Aahton 
at  die  haimted  fountain,  and  never  ask,  whether  she 
me  from  her  grave,  or  he  emeiged  from  the  Kelpie's 
fow,  to  describe  it  to  the  writer.  But  such  a  narrative 
eoneeming  real  persons,  would  inevitably  disgust  us; 
■wi  no  writer  of  any  tact  would  ever  attempt  iu  None 
•*we  the  grade  of  Parson  Weems  ever  did.  There  is 
■0  wilder  romance  than  his  life  of  Marion.  But  who 
J^  it  7  We  feel  that  it  proianes  the  truth  of  history 
with  fiction,  and  we  throw  it  away  with  disgusL  Yet 
it  comes  nearer  to  Schiller's  masterpiece,  <' The  Rob- 
ben,"  than  any  thing  else.  Is  it  less  interesting  be- 
«Be  the  prompting  impulse  of  the  hero  is  virtuous, 
sot  criminal?  No;  but  there  is  just  truth  enough  to 
keep  OS  always  mindful  of  the  falsehood. 

The  great  art,  and  the  great  charm  of  Walter  Scott, 
tt  that  he  never  deaeribeM  his  characters.  He  brings  us 
^  iMeir  todehf^  and  makes  us  Immo  them.  But  how 
■hall  I  make  known  the  persons  of  whom  I  wish  to 
*f^  ?  I  can  say  that  be  was  generous  and  brave, 
wwere,  and  kind,  and  true,  and  that  shb  was  fair  and 
gentle,  and  pure  and  tender.  These  are  but  words, 
and  have  been  repeated  till  they  have  lost  their  mean- 
ing I  can  say  that  both  loved ;  but  how  can  I  show  the 
paaeioQ  flashing  in  the  eye,  and  glowing  in  the  cheek — 
•nd  how  can  I  give  it  breath  in  their  own  burning 
words?  /  heard  them  not.  «Von«  heard  them.  lean 
ny  that  the  hand  of  destiny  was  upon  them,  and  tore 
them  asunder,  to  meet  no  more.  I  can  even  use  the 
WMds  of  one  whose  strains  he  loved,  to  tell 
"  That  neither  ever  foand  another 
To  firas  the  holtow  heart  fipom  paining}" 
but  how  can  I  develope  the  mysterious  means  by  which 
this  destiny  was  accomplished?  flow  oould  I  speak, 
bat  in  their  own  words,  uttered  only  to  the  midni^t 
solitode,  the  de^  yearnings  of  their  hearts — and  the 
noUe  enrhnsiatm  which  made  it  the  task  of  his  life  to 
render  glorious  the  name  of  him  she  had  honored  with 
her  knre  ?  Could  these  details  be  given  truly,  what  a 
romanoe  of  real  life  would  they  form!  Let  the  reader 
judge  from  the  following  lines  found  among  his  papers, 


when  the  damps  of  the  grave  had  at  last  cooled  the 
fever  of  his  brain. 

"Tis  sweet,  when  night  is  hushed  in  deep  repose ; 

And  hides  the  Minstrel's  form  from  every  eye; 
To  breathe  the  thoughts  that  speech  can  ne'er  disclose, 

In  all  the  eloquence  of  harmony. 
The  mellow  strain  pervades  the  silent  air. 

And  mingles  with  the  sleeper's  blissful  dream : 
The  Lover  hears  the  song  of  maiden  fair; 

The  humble  saint,  an  Angel's  holy  hymn. 
Then  sweet  to  know  that  she,  for  whom  alone, 

Pours  the  wild  stream  of  plaintive  melody. 
Recalls  the  voice  of  Love  in  every  tone ; 

Approves  its  truth,  and  owns  its  purity. 
Borne  on  the  breeze  that  oools  her  glowing  cheek. 

But  fans  the  ardor  of  her  fevered  breast ; 
Liils  the  kx)se  lock  that  floats  upon  her  neck. 

Sports  round  her  couch,  and  hovers  o'er  her  rest: 
Borne  on  that  breeze,  it  greets  her  listening  ear 

With  tales  of  raptured  bliss  and  tender  wo ; 
And  tells  of  Joy  and  Grief,  of  Hope,  Despair, 

And  all  that  love,  and  Love  alone  can  know. 
Her  fair  companions  hear  the  soothing  sound. 

But  mute  to  them  the  voice  that  speaks  to  her; 
Burns  the  warm  blush,  unmarked  of  all  around. 

And  darkling  falls,  unseen,  the  silent  tear. 
But  not  unseen  of  all ;  for  to  his  eye. 

By  Fancy's  magic  light  she  stands  revealed ; 
Her  bosom  struggling  with  the  half-breathed  sigh. 

By  the  strong  pressure  of  her  hand  repelled. 
The  Tear  that  in  the  moon-beam  sparkles  bright ; 

The  pensive  look ;  the  outstretched  neck  of  snow ; 
The  Blush,  contending  with  the  silver  light. 

Whose  cold  pale  gleam  would  quench  its  fervid  glow . 
He  sees  and  hears  it  all.    The  music's  stream 

Extends  a  viewless  chord  of  sympathy. 
Thought  answers  thought ;  and,  lost  in  Fancy's  dream. 

Each  breast  responsive  swells  with  sigh  for  sigh. 
Then  O  how  sweet  I  wanned  by  the  sacred  flame, 

Of  mutual— true, — but  fruitless — ^hopeless  love, 
To  run  the  high  career  of  deathless  fame. 

And  mid  the  world's  admiring  gaze  to  move 
Reckless  of  all  but  her.    By  midnight  lamp. 

To  turn,  with  heedful  eye,  the  learned  page ; 
To  shake  the  Senate,  or  to  rule  the  Camp ; 

To  brave  the  tempest's  blast,  or  battle's  rage! 
What  is  the  thought  that  prompts  his  studious  zeal  ? 

That  mans  his  breast  in  danger's  fearful  path? 
That  nerves  his  arm  to  grasp  the  gory  steel. 

Despising  toil  and  hardship,  wounds  and  death? 
It  is  that  she  the  impassioned  strain  will  love. 

That  gives  her  charms  in  deathless  verse  to  shine ; 
Her  favoring  smile  his  stead&st  faith  approve; 

Her  raptured  tears  bedew  each  glowing  line. 
It  is  that  she  will  cherish  the  renown 

Of  noble  deeds  achieved  her  name  to  graee^ 
And  prize  the  heart  that  beat  for  her  alone, 

In  glory's  triumph,  and  in  death's  embrace. 
*Tis  that  a  grateful  nation's  loud  acclaim 

May  pour  his  praises  on  her  fiivoring  ear ; 
'Tis  tliat  the  twilight  splendor  of  his  name 

The  widowed  darkness  of  her  heart  may  cheer. 
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O !  ever  lovely,  loving  and  beloved ; 

Constant  in  absence ;  constant  in  despair! 
By  time  unwearied,  by  caprice  unmoved ; 

Thy  lover's  faith  and  fame  thine  only  care ! 

Tho'  known  to  none  but  thee  thy  minstrel's  name, 
Or  who  the  fair  that  caused  his  tender  pain ; 

All  undistinguished  by  the  voice  of  fame, 
The  bard  who  sung ;  the  maid  that  waked  the  strain. 

Yet  may'st  thou  catch  the  unconscious  sympathy 
Of  some  soft  nytnph,  who,  from  her  lover's  tongue, 

Hears,  with  averted  look  and  blush  and  sigh, 
Her  heart's  fond  secret  in  this  artless  song. 

But  were  I  skilled  to  weave  the  immortal  verse, 
Which  after  ages  with  applause  would  read ; 

Thy  praise  in  fitting  accents  I'd  rehearse, 
And  with  unfading  bay  would  crown  thy  head. 

Then  should  my  Laura's  charms  survive  the  tomb, 
In  strains  like  that  the  fairy  bulbul  sings, 

When  all  unseen  he  wakes  the  midnight  gloom. 
Hovering  o'er  beauty's  grave  on  viewless  wings. 

For  the  Southern  LHerary  Messenger. 
EXTRACT  FROM  A  IiADT^S  AI<BI7M. 

And  must  I  stain  this  virgin  leaf, 
So  fair,  so  pure,  and  so  like  thee ! 

It  grieves  me — but  it  is  thy  will ; 
And  that  is  always  law  to  me. 

'Tis  said  that  those  who  feel  the  most 
Can  best  describe  love's  potent  spell — 

That  what  the  heart  most  deeply  feels. 
The  tongue  most  eloquently  tells. 

Alas !  it  is  an  erring  rule- 
It  is  not  true!  it  is  not  true! 

Strong  Passion's  voice  was  ever  low ; 
And  lower  yet  as  Passion  grew. 

When  fiercest  winds  o'er  ocean  sweep, 
The  sea  is  quell'd — ^no  billows  roll 

Their  foaming  crests  upon  the  deep. 
Thus  Passion  treads  the  very  soul 

Low  in  the  dust,  and  bids  it  weep 
In  silent  anguish — and  'tis  still 
As  the  aw'd  slave  who  bows  before  a  despot's  wiU. 

Then  think  not  I  can  tell  my  love 
In  well-set  phrase,  with  fitting  smiles  ; 

He  loves  not — Oh !  believe  it  true — 
Who  knows  and  practices  such  wiles. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
THBS  PRATSIR* 

Oh  !  mother,  whither  do  they  lead 
This  wretched  form,  this  drooping  frame  7 
What  means  the  white  rose  in  my  hair? 
These  jewels  sure  are  not  a  dream. 
Of  withcr'd  leaves  'twere  better  far 
The  bridal  chaplet  had  been  wove — 
Oh !  mother,  lead  me  back  again ; 
/  cannot  love — I  cannot  love/ 
Look  not  for  love — it  is  in  vain ! 
Within  this  heart  no  more  it  dwells  : 
Unclasp  the  volume  if  thou  wilt, 
And  ponder  on  the  truth  it  tells. 
Ah !  dearest  mother,  do  not  seek 
To  warm  to  life  a  thing  that  dies. 


Nor  re-illume  the  flame,  when  once 

The  shrine,  in  hopeless  ruin  lies. 

Not  to  the  altar,  mother — no, 

I  cannot  kneel  and  speak  that  vow^ 

Oh !  let  me  rend  these  hated  gems, 

And  tear  the  white  rose  firom  my  brow. 

Nay,  let  the  dark  grave  be  my  coach, 

Of  cypress  leaves  my  bridal  wreath. 

And  I  will  wed, — yes,  gladly  wed. 

And  clasp  my  welcome  bridegroom,  Death! 

0CTAV1AN. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meesenger. 
8BI.BOTION8  FROM  MT  PORT  FOI.IO. 

MY  OWN  OPINION--^  U  Shmktpemre, 

There  are,  who  say  she  is  not  beautiful. 
"  Her  forehead's  not  weli  turned,"  cries  one.  "  The  nose 
Too  large"— *•  Her  mouth  ill-chiselled,"  says  a  third. 
With  these,  I  claim  no  fellowship. 
For  me,  ('tis  an  odd  taste,  I  know,  and  now^.days. 
When  people /ee/  by  ndCf  such  taste  is  thought 
Exceedingly  romantic — yet  'tis  true,) 
I  look  not  with  this  mathematic  eye 
On  woman's  face ;  I  carry  not  about 
The  compass,  and  the  square — and  when  I'm  asked, 
"Is  that  face  fine?"  draw  forth  my  instruments, 
And  coolly  calculate  the  length  of  chin, 
Th*  expanse  of  forehead,  and  the  distance  take 
Twixt  eye  and  nose,  and  then,  twixt  nose  and  mouth, 
And  if^  exactly  correspondent,  it 
Should  not  prove  just  $o  mucA,  two  and  three-eighths, 
Or,  one  four-fifths,  disgusted,  turn  away, 
And  vow  **  'tis  vile!  there  is  no  beauty  in  *t!" 
Out,  on  this  mechanic  disposition ! 
Look  you !  That  tnan  was  bom  a  carpenter. 
He  hath  no  heart — he  hath  no  soul  in  him. 
Who  thus  insults  the  "  human  face  divine," 
And  tests  its  beauty  with  a  vile  inch-rule. 
As  he  would  test  the  beauty  of  a  box, 
A  chess-board,  or  a  writing-desk !   Oh  no ! 
It  is  not  in  the  feature's  symmetry 
(For  choose  of  earth  the  most  S3rmmetric  &ce, 
Phidias  shall  carve  as  perfect — out  of  stonCy) 
That  the  deep  beauty  lies!    Give  me  the  face 
That*s  warm — that  lives — that  breathes — made  radiant 
By  an  informing  spirit  from  within  ! 
Give  me  the  face  that  varies  %oilh  the  thought, 
That  answers  to  the  heart !  and  seems,  the  while. 
With  such  a  separate  consciousness  endued. 
That,  as  we  gaze,  we  can  almost  believe 
It  is  itse{f  a  heart— and,  of  its^, 
Doth  feel  and  palpitate! 

And  sochisher's! 
One  need  but  look  on,  to  converse  with  her! 
Why  I,  without  a  thought  of  weariness, 
Have  sat,  and  gazed  on  her  for  hours !  and  ofl. 
As  I  have  listened  to  her  voice,  and  marked 
The  beautiful  flash  of  her  fine  dark  eye. 
And  the  eloquent  beaming  of  her  face. 
And  the  tremulous  glow  that,  when  she  spoke. 
Pervaded  her  whole  being, — I  have  dreamed 
A  spirit  held  communion  with  me  then. 
And  could  have  knelt  to  worship ! 
wtfugufta,  Geoi^gto.  .  ^  j     P.  H- 
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For  ih«  SouUiern  Uurury  MetMoger. 

BT  A  VIRGINIAN. 

Albany,  K  Y.  July  27/A,  1824. 
Tt  is  a  Southern  opinion,  that  the  large  factories 
which  have  grown  up  in  the  North,  within  the  last 
te?eateen  years,  are  of  a  very  demoralizing  ten- 
dency :  that  so  many  jtersons — such  persons  too — 
cannot  be  housed  together,  and  allowed  the  free  in- 
terooarse  unavoidable  where  the  restraint  is  not 
for  crime,  without  a  large  result  of  licentiousness 
and  vice.  I  have  long  thought  thus :  and  must  con- 
fess I  entered  New  England  with  a  sort  of  wish 
(arising  from  my  hostility  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem,) to  have  the  opinion  confirmed.  In  some 
places,  I  beard  and  saw  confirmation  strong:  but 
in  most— and  those  the  chief  seals  of  manufac- 
tures—my  inquiries  resulted  directly  otherwise. 
The  laborers  there,  it  seems,  are  as  moral  as  any 
other  class  of  the  population.  The  females  watch 
each  other's  deportment  with  the  most  jealous  vigi- 
lance: a  slip  is  at  once  exposed,  and  punished  by 
expulsion;  even  a  slight  indiscretion  is  sure  to 
draw  down  remonstrance,  and  if  that  fails,  com- 
plaint to  the  ruling  power.  The  boys  and  girls 
are  allowed  a  reasonable  part  of  the  year  to  attend 
the  common-schools;  and  are  encouraged  at  all 
•eaioni  to  frequent  Sunday  schools.  Lectures,  oc- 
casional or  in  courses,  are  delivered,  of  which  the 
operatives  are  eager  hearers :  and  social  Libraries, 
with  habits  of  reading,  sometimes  produce  among 
them  strengthened  and  well  stored  minds.  Where- 
ever  these  good  effects  appear,  be  it  observed,  the 
proprietors  and  superintendents  (generally  men  of 
fortune,  as  well  as  intelligence)  have  taken  the 
greatest  possible  care  to  produce  them.  And  where 
the  unfavorable  appearances  occurred,  there  seem- 
ed to  have  been  a  corresponding  neglect  on  the  part 
of  owners  and  agent. 

The  fia/tcro/ course  of  these  establishments,  then, 
wmi  to  be  down  iht  stream  of  vies.  Great  exer- 
boBs  may  enable  them  to  resist,  nay  to  surmount 
and  ascend  the  current ;  but  so  soon  as  those  ef- 
fcrts  cease,  that  instant  the  downward  tendency 
prevails.*  While  the  manufacturing  system  is 
young— while  high  protecting  duties  enable  em- 
ployers to  give  high  wages — while  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate &vor  to  the  system  keeps  both  owners  and 
operaUves  upon  their  best  behamor^ih%  favorable 
rooral  condition  I  have  described  may  continue. 
But  the  oarsman  cannot  forever  row  up  the  stream ; 
weariness,  or  confidence,  or  incaution,  will,  some 
^y,  relax  his  arm.  In  process  of  time,  these  pro- 
miscuous assemblages  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
will  vindicate  the  justness  of  the  reasoning,  which 
•rgues  the  danger  of  contamination  (a  sort  of  spon 

*  ITon  aliter  quam  qui  adverso  viz  flumine  leosbum 
Reaiigiis  rabigit ;  si  bracliia  fort^  remiait, 
AlqM  lllom  In  |irce«iM  prona  raplt  aWens  amnl. 
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toMOus  combustion)  from  so  close  a  contact  :*  will 
shew  themselves  rank  hot  beds  of  vice ;  and  make 
the  lover  of  good  morals  grieve,  that  so  many 
souls  should  ever  have  been  seduced  from  the 
healthful  air  of  field,  and  forest,  and  rustic  fire- 
side, to  sicken  and  die  in  a  tainted,  unnatural  at- 
mosphere. 

I  mentioned  Lectures,  and  social  Libraries. — 
These,  and  similar  institutions  for  diffusing  know- 
ledge among  the  multitude,  are  among  the  chief 
glories  of  New  England.    In  all  the  cities,  and 
many  of  the  larger  and  middling  towns  (towns  in 
the  English  sense,)  there  are  Lyceums,  Young 
Men's  Societies,  Library  Societies,  or  associations 
under  some  such  name,  for  mental  exercise  and 
improvement.    A  collection  of  books  is  a  usual, 
and  a  philosophical  apparatus  an  occasional  appen- 
dage. Connectedly  with  these  institutions, or  some- 
times, independently  of  them.  Lectures  on  every 
variety  of  subjects  that  can  instruct  or  profit  man- 
kind, are  delivered  by  public  spirited  men — ^pro- 
fessional and  unpri>fessional — sometimes,  by  farm- 
ers and  mechanics  themselves.    They  are  gratui- 
tous; and  in  a  style  plain  enough  to  be  understood 
by  all  classes  of  society,  who  flock  to  hear  them. 
For  these  occaswns,  the  first  abilities  of  the  coun- 
try have  now  and  then  been  put  in  requisition. 
Story,  Everett,  and  Webster— alike  with  the  vil- 
lage teacher  and  mechanic ;  have  contributed  their 
quota  of  MIND,  towards  the  holy  cause  of  Popu- 
lar Instruction.    A  valuable  lecture  from  each  of 
these;  from  Mr.  Everett  indeed,  two  Lecturer- 
are  in  Vol.  1  of  the  "  American  Library  of  useful 
knowledge."    The  name  of  this  work  at  once 
suggests  that  a  similar  one,  published  by  Mr.  . 
Brougham  and  his  generous  associates  in  Great 
Britain,  in  fortnightly  pamphlets,  at  a  rate  so  cheap 
as  to  be  within  every  laborer's  reach ;  unfolding, 
in  a  familiar  style,  the  useful  parts  of  scientific  and 
historical  knowledge.    To  his  share  in  this  work. 
Brougham,    you   remember,  having  his  hands 
already  filled  with  pressing  employments,  was 
obliged  to  devote  "  hours  stolen  from,  neeifful  rest." 
How  magnanimous  the  spirit,  which  could  prompt 
that  "hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach — a 
voluntary  descent  from  the  dignity  of  science,"! 
to  explain  the  simple  rudiments  of  knowledge  to 
unlettered  minds !  the  spirit,  which  could  make  ge- 
niusand  power  drudge  in  the  lowliest  walks  of  learn- 
ing, to  open  and  smooth  them  for  the  ingress  of  in- 


•  In  Oodwin'a  Inquirer,  are  aome  very  juat  and  forcible  obser- 
rationa  on  the  corrutning  effect  upon  youth,  of  too  close  and  nu. 
meroua  an  aaaoclation  with  each  other.  He  applies  it  to  large 
boarding  achoola.  The  enlightened  President  of  a  Rhode  Island 
University,  on  ainillar  grounda  (as  he  told  me),  does  all  that  ho 
can  to  discourge  students  from  boarding  and  lodging  in  College, 
Observation  and  experience  bad  shewn  him  the  danger  of  «/>en. 

«e«s  eomimiwn,  from  Che  coo  near  approach  of  human  pas- 

sions  and  weakneasea.    The  same  principle  applies  to  the  case 

of  Factory  hands :  only,  here,  are  aaperadded,  elements  which 

incalculably  enhance  the  danger. 

t  Dr.  Johnson. 
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tellectual  "  babes  and  sucklings !"  When  will  the 
great  of  Virginia  deign  this  magnanimous  descent  ? 
When  will  our  Leigh,  our  Tazewell,  our  Barbour, 
our  Rives,  our  Johnson,  our  Stanard,  our  Robert- 
son— a  generous  spirit,  from  whose  devotion  to  de- 
mocracy, something  might  be  expected  towards 
fitting  his  countrymen  for  self  government — when 
will  they,  and  the  host  of  talents  besides  that  Vir- 
ginia  possesses,  be  found  striving  in  this  noble 
race  of  usefulness  with  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Mcin- 
tosh, Webster  and  Everett?  That  trumpet-call 
of  the  North  American  Review  five  years  ago, 
which  might  have  roused  apathy  itself  to  energetic 
effort  in  the  cause  of  Popular  Education,  and 
which — whether  it  betokened  only,  or  strengthened, 
the  beneficent  operation  of  tlie  spirit  that  has  so 
long  been  diffusing  through  the  North  the  blessed 
light  of  MI  NO— doubtless  met  a  response  in  every 
Northern  bosom;  that  trumpet-call,  in  Virginia, 
fell  upon  senseless  ears.  You  indeed,  I  remem- 
ber, echoed  it;  but  trumpet-call  and  echo  both, 
founded  in  ears  deaf  save  to  the  miserable  wrang- 
ling! of  party,  about  the  more  miserable  prelen- 
•kms  of  opposing  candidates:  and,  at  this  day,  our 
people,  and  their  leaders,  fire  in  a  slumber  as  pro- 
found on  this  subject,  as  if  we  had  no  Literary 
Fund — no  Primary  Schools — ^no  youth  to  edu- 
cate— no  country  to  save  from  the  certain  fate  of 
popular  ignorance. 

It  is  bed  time,  and  I  must  forbear  saying  more 
at  present.  Yet  I  have  not  done  with  New  Eng- 
land: there  remain  several  topics,  which  I  incline 
to  touch.  So  you  shall  hear  from  me  at  my  next 
•topping  place. 

West  Point,  N.  Y.,  July  28. 
On  board  the  Steam-boat  this  morning,  I  met 
•••  •###•  and  his  &mi]y ;  who,  without  my  know- 
ing it,  were  in  Albany  all  of  yesterday.  They 
have  landed  here  too ;  and  we  expect  to  descend 
the  river  together  to  New  York  city,  to-morrow. 
He  has  given  me  a  very  gratifying  account  of  the 
Temperance  reformation  in  this  state.  It  seems 
to  be  triumphant,  beyond  all  experience  in  Virgi- 
nia, or  even  in  New  England.  The  means  have 
been,  perfectly  organized  ^action — great  diligence 
of  exertion— and  the  use  of  the  PRESS.  The  or- 
ganization consists  in  a  regular  and  intimate  con- 
cert, of  township  societies  with  county  societies, 
and  of  these  with  the  State  society.  This  power- 
fol  machinery  has  been  aided  by  the  active  zeal, 
and  generosity,  of  individuals,  who  have  profusely 
lavished  time,  and  toil,  and  money,  to  advance  the 
goodly  work.  And  by  a  judicious  use  of  a  great 
modem  improvement  of  the  Press,  a  monthly  pa- 
per (the  Temperance  Recorder)  is  published,  at 
the  price  of  seventeen  cents  per  annum :  a  copy  of 
which,  or  of  some  other  Temperance  newspaper, 
it  is  believed,  is  received  by  almost  every  family 
in  the  state.    Measures  are  taking  to  convey  light 


thus  to,  absolutely,  every  family.  Cannot  sonae- 
thing  like  this  lie  done  in  Virginia?  In  Massa- 
chusett9, 1  perceived  with  regret,  a  stroog  dispo- 
sition to  invoke  Legislative  action  in  support  of 
the  Temperance  Society :  to  get  the  making  and 
vending  of  ardent  spirits  prohibited  by  Law.  In 
New  York,  they  disarm  oppositioo  of  so  plausible 
a  pretext  for  hostility,  by  fixedly  determining  to 
ask — to  accept — no  such  aid ;  but  to  rely  exclu- 
sively upon  reasonings  the  eaAHntion  of  facte  ^  and 
the  influence  of  example — means,  which  hare  al- 
ready achieved,  what  were  seven  years  ago  deemed 
chimaeras,  and  which  will  doubtless  be  fully  ade- 
quate to  the  consummation  of  this  great  work. — 
But  I  am  digressing  from  my  design,  of  dwelling 
a  little  longer  on  some  features  of  New  England. 

Manual  Labor  Schools  (on  the  Fellenberg  plan) 
have  not  multiplied  there,  or  grown  in  esteem,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  forwardness  of 
the  people  in  adopting  every  valuable  improve- 
ment ;  and  particularly,  from  the  congeniality  of 
this  one  with  their  own  long-cherished  custom,  of 
blending  labor  with  study.  Possibly,  this  very 
custom  may,  in  their  eyes,  make  the  improTement 
unnecessary:  since  their  youth  already  substan- 
tially enjoy  its  advantages.  To  study  in  winter — 
to  work  in  summer — ^has,  time  out  of  mind,  been 
the  routine  of  New  England  education :  differing 
from  the  Fellenberg  method  only  in  havhsg  the 
alternations  half-jfear^,  instead  of  half-ciai/y. — 
Franklin,  the  Trumbulls,  Sherman,  Dwight, 
Pickering,  Webster,  Burges,  and  all  the  illustri- 
ous self-made  men,  who  have  rendered  that  other- 
wise unkindly  soil  so  verdant  with  laurels,  were 
nurtured  strictly  in  the  discipline  of  manwd  labor 
schools:  and  perhaps  the  new  method  would  be 
quite  needless,  were  not  the  progress  of  wealth, 
luxury,  indolence  and  pride,  now  rapidly  swelling 
the  numbers  of  those  who,  urged  by  no  necessity, 
and  relying  upon  no  exert kms  of  their  own  for 
distinction,  would  never  feel  the  salutary  influence 
of  labor,  if  not  sent  to  schools  where  it  is  taught; 
and  were  i^ot  the  same  progress  multiplying  those 
also,  who  never  could  procure  instruction,  except 
by  the  opportunity  which  this  method  affords 
them,  of  purchasing  it  by  their  labor.  Perhaps 
too,  the  Common  Schools  (in  which  {loor  and  rich 
are  equally  entitled  to  learn)  may  tend  still  more 
to  render  the  new  plan  useless ;  as  to  the  branches 
of  knowledge  taught  in  them. 

Infant  Schools  appear  to  have  sunk  a  good  deal 
in  esteem,  among  intelligent  people  in  New  Eng- 
land. At  Hartfintl,  a  lady,  whose  name  (were  it 
seemly  to  publish  a  lady's  name)  would  give  com- 
manding weight  to  the  opinion,  told  me  that  they 
were  found  hurtful  both  to  body  and  mind:  To 
body  (and  this  the  physicians  confirmed)  by  over- 
exciting,  and  thus  injuring,  tiie  brain  and  the  ner- 
vous system:  to  mind,  by  inducing  the  habit  of 
learning  parrot- like,  by  rote«=*^by  sound  merely — 
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without  exercise  of  the  thinking  power.  It  teems 
a|;reed,  that  some  features  of  the  infant  school  sys- 
tem may  advantageously  be  transferred  to  ordina- 
ry schools :  fer  instance,  the  use  of  tangible  and 
visible  symbols  and  illustrations.  And  infant 
schools  themselves  are  certainly  well  enough,  fer 
those  children  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be  left 
akme,  or  unleaded,  while  their  parents  are  abroad 
or  at  work.  But  for  ffoung  ekUdren,  where  the 
sternest  necessity  does  not  lurbid,  there  is  nothing 
comparable  to  domestic  tdueoHen;  no  care,  no 
skill,  no  authority,  like  those  of  a  mother — or  of 
a  fiither.  And  bow  few  parents  there  are,  who, 
by  methodical  husbandry  of  time,  and  reasonable 
extttion  of  intellect,  might  not  find  both  leisure  and 
ability  to  train  ihe  minds  and  form  the  habits  of  their 
ofipring,  for  at  least  the  first  nine  years  of  life ! 

The  ComnKM-school  system,  as  a  system,  is  cer- 
tainly admirable.     But  some  mtnulus  of  its  ad- 
ministration may  be  censured.  Teachers  are  often 
tasked  with  too  many  pupils.     I  saw  a  young  ^o- 
man  of  twenty,  toiling  in  the  sway  of  fifty -two 
nony  urchins,  with  twenty  of  whom  I  am  quite 
sure  my  hands  would  have  been  over- full :  and  it 
was  said  to  be  no  unusual  case.    Then,  JFebster's 
^dUng  hook  Is  in  frequent  use.    There  are  half  a 
dozen  better  ones.    And  the  barbarous  usage,  of 
making  a  child  go  on  to  spell  in  five  or  six  sylla- 
Ues,  belbra  he  is  allowed  the  refreshment  of  read- 
ing—instead of  teaching  him  to  read  as  soon  as  he 
can  spell  in  three  letters,  and  then  carrying  on  the 
two  processes  together,  to  their  mutual  accelera- 
tion— is  still  kept  up,  as  in  our  old-field  schools. — 
A  usage  about  as  worthy  of  this  enlightened  age, 
as  the  old  rule,  of  whipping  a  boy  fer  miscalling  a 
word,  or  fer  not  crossing  a  t     I  was  glad  to  see 
Warren  Colbum's  books — his  Intellectual  Arith- 
metic particularly — in  pretty  general  use.    His 
merit  is,  not  so  much  that  he  has  smoothed  the 
road  to  that  child-perplexing  branch  of  knowledge 
(though  in  that  respect  he  has  entitled  himself  to 
every  child's  gratitude),  as  that  he  has  rendered 
the  study  an  improving  exercise  to  the  mind — a 
strengtbener  and  quickenerof  the  reasoning  facul- 
ty; and  has  disclosed  the  roHonaKa  of  many  pro- 
ceases  of  calculation,  as  mysterious  before  to  the 
young  mind  as  so  many  feats  of  ju  gglery .    A  per- 
vading feult  in  the  management  of  the  common- 
schools,  is  Si  false  economy;  shewn,  in  choosing 
teachers  less  by  their  proper  qualifications,  than  by 
their  cheapness.   In  Connecticut,  more  especially, 
this  wretched  mistake  seems  to  prevail ;  as  a  curioup 
feet,  told  me  in  Providence,  strikingly  illustrates. 
Of  the  many  who  go  ferth  from  the  University 
there,  and  from  several  good  Academies  in  the 
sbiteof  Rhode  Island,  to  find  employment  ai^teach- 
eri  in  the  adjoining  states,  few  or  none,  it  was  said, 
found  it  in  Connecticut :  owing  to  the  niggardly 
wages  paki  there.     The  man  fer  their  money,  is  he 
who  arts  the  least. 


Wide  discretion,  as  to  the  classification  of  the 
Common-schools,  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  stu- 
dies in  them,  is  given  to  the  7\)ums.  In  some,  the 
people,  or  their  commissioners  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  schools,  are  content  with  a  single  grade 
or  tier,  in  which  are  taught  merely  the  necessary 
sorts  of  knowledge,  from  Arithmetic  downwards. 
Others  classify  them,  into  1st.  primary  schools, 
where  only  spelling,  reading,  and  writing,  are 
taught:  2nd.  secondary  schools,  for  the  rudiments 
of  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar, 
and  further  progress  in  reading  and  writing :  8rd. 
j^fprerUices'  schools,  where  the  above  branches 
are  further  taught,  with  the  addition  of  some  His- 
tory, Book-keeping,  and  Geometry :  4th.  High 
schools,  for  Algebra,  Geometry,  use  of  the  Globes, 
Latin,  (and  sometimes  Greek)  with  perhaps  the 
elements  pf  Natural  Philosophy.  The  classifica- 
tion sometimes  stops  at  the  third,  sometimes  at  the 
second,  tier.  There  are  but  few  towns,  in  which 
it  is  carried  to  the  fourth.  Worcester  is  one  of 
these :  Boston,  and  Salem,  are  the  only  others  that 
I  heard  of.  In  the  first  and  second  grades,  boys 
and  girls  are  schooled  together:  in  the  higher 
grades,  male  and  female  schools,  are  separate. 

Latin  and  Mathematics  are  coming  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  regular  part  of  female  education, 
throughout  the  North.  But  I  have  not  ascertained 
satisfactorily,  whether  it  is  a  mere  smattering  that 
is  taught,  or  so  thorough  a  course  as  may  solidly 
improve  the  memory,  taste,  judgment  and  reason- 
ing powers.  In  relation  to  women  even  more  em- 
phatically than  to  men,  (it  seems  generally  agreed) 
these  studies  are  less  to  be  priaced,  for  any  specific 
pieces  of  knowledge  they  furnish,  than  fbr  the  ac- 
tivity, strength,  acuteness  and  polish,  they  give  to 
the  various  poWers  of  the  understanding.  The 
Yankees  are  too  shrewd,  and  too  habitually  obser- 
vant of  practical  utility,  not  to  perceive  this  truth, 
and  act  accordingly. 

The  voyage  hither  from  Albany  abounds  with 
captivating  spectacles.  For  the  first  fifty  miles, 
these  consisted  chiefly  of  waving  hills,  interspersed 
with  modest  but  handsome  country  seats  half- 
veiled  by  trees; — and  of  villages  and  landings, 
where,  at  intervals  of'  four  or  dye  miles,  our  im- 
mense floating  Hotel  would  halt  to  take  in  and  land 
passengers — if  halt  it  could  be  called,  when  her 
motion  was  not  actually  suspended,  but  only  slack- 
ened, while  by  her  boat,  she  rapidly  communkated 
with  the  shore.  The  Catskill  Mountains  were  in 
sight ;  and  we  were  nearly  entering  the  Highlands, 
so  celebrated  in  the  journal  of  every  tourist,  from 
Dolph  Heyligcr  downwards,  tor  their  almost 
matchless  combination  of  beauty  and  sublimity; 
when  the  lean  "orderer  of  all  things,'^  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself  and  his  employers^  con- 
trived to  coop  us  all  under  hatches  at  dinner.  A 
slender  appetite,  and  a  surmise  that  there  would  be 
something  worth  seeing,  canriedme  on  deck  be- 
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fore  the  rest  were  half  dtioe  eating ;  when  inoun- 
tains,  hemming  b  the  majeetic  Hudson  to  a  width 
of  not  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  yards,  broke 
at  once  upon  my  view.  They  rise,  from  the  wa- 
ter's very  edge,  within  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  of 
the  perpendicular,  to  a  height  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  feet ;  their  sides  and  summits  undulating 
with  various  prominences  and  depressions,  occu- 
pied by  dark  brown  rocks,  intermingled  with 
scanty  shadings  of  evergreens,  stunted  bushes,  and 
shrubs.  After  sailing  three  or  four  miles  between 
these  awful  embank  men  t.4,  we  reach  West  Point 
Here  are  quite  too  many  pleasing  objects,  for  enu- 
meration; a  skilful  book-wright  could  make  a 
volume  of  them.  '  Kosciusko's  Garden'  is  a  ro- 
mantic 9imu,  or  recess,  in  the  precipice  which 
forms  the  eastern  &ce,  (upon  the  river)  of  the  ia- 
hU  land  called  West  Point  Hither,  it  is  said,  that 
hero  used  daily  to  retire  for  meditatkm  and  repose ; 
and  a  shelf  in  the  rock  is  shewn,  as  the  couch 
where  he  often  reclined.  Nay,  within  a  few  inches 
of  where  his  head  probably  used  to  lie,  an  inden- 
tation in  the  rock  is  pointed  out,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  a  cannon  ball,  fired  at  him  from  a  British 
man  of  war  that  lay  in  the  river:  but  this  story 
"  wants  confirmation."  You  descend  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  to  the  **  Garden,"  which  is  only  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  above  the  river.  It  is  furnished 
with  wooden  seats ;  and  with  a  neat  fountain  of 
whitish  marble,  in  which  bubbles  up  a  bold  vein 
of  water. 

On  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  "  Point," 
around  which  the  river  somewhat  abruptly  sweeps, 
is  a  handsome  monument,  erected  by  the  Cadets 
some  years  ago,  to  the  same  hero.  It  is  a  plain 
marble  column,  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  high ; 
with  no  inscription  save  the  single  word  "  KOS- 
CIUSKO." This  simple  memorial  is,  in  moral 
sublimity,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  conception, one 
of  the  noblest  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  compass  of 
poetry— 

"We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone. 
But  we  left  him  done  wUh  hit  glory** 

There  are  few  names  which  can  justly  be  relied 
upon,  thus  to  speak  the  epitaphs  of  those  who  bore 
them.  Among  those  few,  doubtless,  is  the  name 
of  KoaciosKO.  History,  and  the  halo  thrown 
around  that  name  by  Campbell,  will  ensure  it  a 
place  among  the  "  household  words"  of  Poland 
and  America,  and  of  every  people  who  shall  speak 
the  language  or  breathe  the  spirit  of  either. 

''Hope,  for  a  aeaaon,  bade  the  world  farewell. 
And  Freedom  shrieked,  as  Kosciusko  fell!" 

To  be  mentioned  thus,  and  so  deservedly — ^is  to  be 
embalmed  in  Light,  and  set  conspicuously  on  high 
in  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

A  similar  inscription  is  upon  the  tomb  of 
Spfvrxheim,  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn, 
near  Boston.    To  me,  this  seems  to  be  taking  too 


high  a  ground  for  him :  though  you,  who  are  a 
phrenologist  confirmed,  may  not  think  so.  Pos- 
sibly, you  are  right  Contemporary  celebrity  is 
no  measure  of  posthumous  fiime.  Para  disk 
Lost  was  almost  unknown  till  near  half  «  cen- 
tury after  its  author's  death:  and  he  waa  con- 
temptuously designated  as  "  One  Milton  "  by  a 
man  then  conspicuous,  but  whose  very  name 
(  WhUtloekt)  it  has  at  this  moment  actually  cost 
me  an  effort  to  recollect  So,  possibly,  Spurzbeim's 
renown  may  freshen  with  time ;  and  a  discerning 
posterity,  honoring  him  above  Napoleon,  and  even 
above  Kosciusko,  may  apply  the  just  saying  of  a 
grtai — that  is  a  voluminous — ^poet : 

'*  The  warrior's  name, 
Though  pealed  and  chimed  on  all  the  tongues  of  Fame, 
With  far  less  rapture  fills  rhe  generous  mind. 
Than  his,  who  fashions  and  improves  mankind.** 

Good  night. 

•  For  the  Sotahern  Literary  MeaMoger. 

SXTRACTS  FROM   MT  USXICAH  JOUSHAIm 

CITT  or   MEXICO CHAPOLTAPEE. 

M  AT  26, 1826. — ^This  morning  we  made  our  en- 
tree into  the  city  of  Mexico.  Passing  thrcaigb  the 
little  villages  of  Istapalapa  and  Mexicalsingo,  we 
rode  for  several  miles  over  a  paved  causeway — 
calrada — lined  with  the  Bchinus*  aspins,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  willow  very  much  resembling  the  lombar- 
dy  poplar — in  sight  of  the  numerous  towers  and 
domes  which  rise  above  the  scarcely  visible  flat- 
roofed  houses  of  the  city.  The  approach  to  it,  but 
for  this  and  other  fine  avenues,  would  be  perfectly 
lame,  as  its  situation  is  a  level,  whose  elevatioQ 
above  the  plain  which  surrounds  it  is  quite  imper- 
ceptible. From  the  gate — garita — we  turned  into 
the  Paaeo  de  Uu  Ftgos,  a  beautiful  promenade  on 
the  bank  of  the  canal,  which  leads  from  Chalco^ 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  city,  into  the 
lake  of  Tucaco.  We  were  here  joined  by  the 
few  American  residents  of  Mexico,  and  accompa- 
nied by  them,  soon  entered  its  streets,  which  in 
the  suburbs  an  exceedingly  filthy,  but  as  we  ad- 
vanced, they  were  clean,  well  paved,  but  not  wide, 
with  good  yet  narrow  sidewalks  of  broad  flags  of 
porphyry.  M  y  first  feeling  was  disappointment — 
not  so  much  with  the  city,  as  with  the  crowds  of 
wretched  ill-dressed  people,  of  beggars,  and  poor 
half-naked  Indians,  bending  under  heavy  burdens. 
There  are  no  carts  or  drays  for  the  transportation 
of  goods,  which  are  carried  upon  the  backs  of  these 
poor  creatures,  who  are  enabled  to  carry  a  IoskI  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  by  means  of  a  leather  band 
or  strap,  the  oargador  leaning  forward  at  an  angle       i 


^  The  Sckmtu  or  w9r6<rf  de  Peru  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
somewhat  resembling  a  willow ;  it  is  odorous,  and 
bears  in  bunches  a  small  red  berry,  which  is  almost  as 
pungent  as  black  pepper,  as  a  substitute  for  which  it  is 
u.ed  by  the  poorer  p«oj,^lc^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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oTabout  45°,  the  buidea  resting  on  the  back,  sup- 
ported bf  this  strap.  With  so  heavy  a  load  they 
tnrel  great  diatances,  moTiog  in  a  brisk  walk  or 
trot 

The  houses  of  Mexico,  some  of  which  are  very 
ipscious  and  magnidcent,  are  constructed  gene- 
nJly  of  a  light  volcanic  production  called  tetrontli, 
in  some  instances  cut  smooth  and  square,  but  more 
frequently  rough,  when  the  walls  are  plastered 
with  lime  and  painted.  The  handsomest  are  built 
of  light  gray  porphyry.  They  are  mostly  of  two 
itories,  some  of  three,  with  azcieaa  or  flat  roofs. 
They  have  all  open  squares.  A  gate,  large  enough 
for  carriages  to  pass  through,  leads  from  the  street 
into  the  paiio,  or  court  yard.  The  basement  upon 
the  street  is  occupied  commonly  as  a  store  or  shop, 
and  in  the  rear  are  the  stables.  Across  the  patio, 
froDting  the  gate,  is  the  staircase,  which  leads  to 
the  corridors,  or  interior  porticoes,  which  surround 
the  area,  and  are  ornamented  with  flowers.  From 
the  corridors,  the  doors  open  into  the  various 
rooms,  which  communicate  with  each  other  around 
the  whole  area,  in  instances  where  the  house  is  so 
hige  as  to  occupy  the  four  sides.  It  is  an  airy 
style  of  building,  the  windows  being  large,  level 
with  the  brick  floor,  opening  like  double  doors, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  delightful  climate  of 
Mexica  The  most  serious  evil  is  the  want  of  pri- 
Tacy  to  the  chambers.  Each  window  has  its  bal- 
Goey. 

The  streets  of  Mexico  run  nearly  from  north  to 
■oath,  and  from  east  to  west,  crossing  at  right  an- 
gies.  The  greatest  longitudinal  length  is  about 
two  miles— the  latitudinal  about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters  ;*  but  as  the  figure  of  the  city  is  unequal, 
tbete  lengths  are  iar  from  uniform.  In  either  di- 
rection the  view  is  terminated  by  the  mountains 
which  bound  the  plains  of  Mexico.  In  the  cen- 
tral and  most  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  the 
streets  are  well  paved  and  are  kept  clean;  but 
apart  from  these,  they  are  amazingly  dirty — the 
drains  passing  through  the  centre  being  open,  of- 
feasive  both  to  the  sight  and  to  the  smell. 

The  PlazaMatfor  is  the  principal  open  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  city.  On  the  northern  side  of 
it  is  the  cathedral ;  the  government  house,  former- 
ly the  vice  regal  palace,  occupies  its  eastern  side ; 
on  the  southern  and  western  sides  are  the  Cabildo, 
(town-hall,)  and  colonnades  or  porUUea,  within 
which  are  the  principal  stores,  and  where  varieties 
of  goods  and  trinkets,  lottery  tickets  and  shilling 
pamphlets,  are  sold.  In  the  southeastern  portion 
of  this  square  stood  the  magnificent  equestrian  sta 
toe  of  Charles  IV,  raised  on  a  fine  pedestal,  and 
sarrounded  by  a  handsome  iron  railing.    It  has 


been  removed  lately  to  the  jiatio  or  court  of  the 
university,  where  it  remains  to  be  admired  for  its 
admirable  workmanship  in  bronse,  although  it  is 
seen  to  disadvantage  in  a  compasis  too  confined  for 
it  In  the  southwestern  part  of  this  plaza  stands 
a  collection  of  stores,  a  sort  of  bazaar,  called  the 
Parian,  which  disfigures  it  extremely ;  but  as  the 
city  derives  a  large  revenue  fit>m  the  rent,  there  is 
little  prospect  of  the  levelling  system  being  ex- 
tended to  this  little  town  of  shops. 

The  cathedral  is  a  splendid  edifice,  with  a  fi'ont 
of  three  hundred  and  fifly  foot,  upon  the  plara.  It 
stands  upon  the  same  spot  which  the  fomous  Artec 
Temple  of  Huitzilopocktli  occupied .  The  eastern 
part  of  the  front,  built  of  red  tetnontU,  is  a  curious 
gothic,  bearing  a  more  antique  appearance  than  the 
other  portion,  which  last,  indeed,  is  the  front  to  the 
body  of  the  edifice.  This  is  built  of  gray  por- 
phyry, ornamented  with  pilasters  and  statues,  and 
surmounted  by  two  handsome  towers.  The  inte- 
rior is  very  rich  and  magnificent;  the  dome  is 
lofty  and  supported  by  large  stone  columns.  The 
grandeur  of  the  whole  is  diminished  greatly  by 
the  choir,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
nave,  and  is  connected  with  the  chief  altar  by  a 
railing  of  bronse,  surmounted  by  silver  figures 
supportmg  branches  for  candles.  A  superb  chan- 
delier of  silver  is  suspended  nearly  under  the  great 
dome  in  front  of  the  grand  altar,  which  is  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  The  tout  en- 
semble has  an  imposing  effect ;  and  at  night,  when 
illumined,  with  the  music  of  a  full  choir,  instru- 
mental and  vocal,  the  impressions  it  makes  are 
irresistibly  strong.  The  depth  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.* 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  cathedral,  in- 
laid in  the  exterior  wall,  is  the  celebrated  calendar 
stone  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  is  a  huge  mass 
of  gray  porphyry,  having  a  circular  face  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  on  which  the  figures  that  repre- 
sent the  months  are  sculptured  in  relief.  In  the 
centre  is  a  head,  from  the  mouth  of  which  water 
seems  to  flow — surrounded  by  two  circles,  a  large 
and  a  small  one— the  latter  divided  into  twenty 
parts,  with  hieroglyphics  which  designate  the 
twenty  months  of  eighteen  days  each,  into  which  the 
Mexican  year  was  divided.  The  remainder  of  the 
face  is  ornamented  with  figures  in  relief. 

The  Palace,  filling  the  eastern  side  of  the  Plaza, 
occupies  a  square  of  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by 
six  hundred,  within  which  space  are  comprised 
the  residence  of  the  president,  the  officers  of  the 
drfierent  departments  of  the  government,  the  se- 
nate chamber  and  that  of  the  deputies,  the  mint, 


*  This  measure  does  not  mean  the  distance  of  the 
opposite  gariiaa  or  caston-house  gates  from  each  other, 
which  is  consideTably  greater — ^but  comprises  the  com- 
pactly built  part  of  the  city,  not  comprehending  the 
scattered  houses  in  the  outskirts. 


*  The  entire  length  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  is 
373  feet— its  width  179  feeL  Those  in  the  journal  are 
the  external  dimensions.  The  stracture  was  begun  in 
1573,  and  cost  $1,758,000.  It  was  dedicated  in  1667. 
The  grand  altar  bears  a  later  date,  and  was  dedicated 
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prison,  botanic  garden,  and  the  barracks  of  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  On  this  spot  Cortes  fixed  bis 
residence  after  the  capture  of  the  city  ;  but  be  ex- 
changed it  subsequently  for  the  site  of  Montezu- 
ma's palace,  on  which  now  stands  the  Casa  de 
Eatado,  the  family  mansion  of  the  conqueror. 
This  classic  ground  is  to  the  west  of  the  cathe- 
dra], fronting  it;  and  the  space,  believed  to  have 
embraced  the  residue  of  the  Mexican  kings,  is  a 
square  of  about  six  hundred  feet.  On  the  north- 
ern side  of  this  square  passes  the  street  running 
west,  Calle  de  Tacaba,  by  which  Cortes  retreated 
on  the  memorable  nodu  trUte  (unfortunate  night) 
when  he  was  driven  from  TenoMitlan,  or  Tenic- 
titan,  as  Cortes  writes  the  name  of  the  ancient 
city. 

The  botanic  garden  occupies  an  inner  patio,  or 
court  of  the  palace,  and  is  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  celebrity  which  it  has  obtained  in  foreign  coun 
tries.  It  is  confined  and  crowded.  Collections  of 
seeds  sold  by  the  superintendent  at  high  prices,  have, 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  foreigners,  been  found  inva- 
riably to  comprise  the  most  ordinary  plants,  when 
the  most  rare  and  valuable  were  promised  to  the 
purchasers.  An  additional  garden  has  been  laid 
out  recently  at  ChapoUtptt,  There  are  two  tall 
trees  of  the  Manitas,  in  the  botanic  garden — all, 
with  the  exception  of  one  at  7\)liu»,  that  are  said 
to  be  growing  in  the  republic.  The  Professor  of 
Botany,  Don  Vicente  Cervanten,  informed  me 
that  it  is  a  common  tree  in  Guatemala.  The  flower 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  of  a  bright  scarlet  color ; 
its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  hand,  g^vet  the  name 
to  the  trees,  Arbol  de  lae  ManUa$^-bui  it  is  &r 
more  like  a  bird's  claws. 

#  #  •  •  • 

Less  than  a  league  from  the  city  to  the  west,  is 
the  porphyritic  rock  of  OhapoUepee^  which  rises 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  plain.  On 
its  summit  is  a  palace  or  castle  built  by  the  Vice- 
roy Galvez,  but  never  finished.  Towards  the  city 
it  bears  the  appearance  of  a  fortress,  and  the  work 
is  so  constructed  as  to  withstand  a  siege.  The 
founder,  no  doubt,  had  it  in  view  in  its  construc- 
tion, as  the  resort  of  the  Viceroy  in  case  of  insur- 
rection among  the  people,  of  which  there  had  been 
several  instances.  The  view  of  the  city  and  plain 
of  Mexico  from  this  spot,  is  remarkably  beautiful. 
Baron  Humboldt,  whose  enthusiasm  sometimes 
led  him  to  extravagance,  thus  eloquently  describes 
it:t  "  Nothing  can  be  more  rich  and  varied  than 
the  picture  which  the  valley  presents,  when,  on  a 
fine  summer's  morning,  the  heaven  being  cloud- 
less and  of  that  deep  blue  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
dry  and  rarified  air  of  high  mountains,  we  ascend 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico,  or 


*  ChojpnUttptt  signifies  the  mountain  of  grasshoppers ; 
from  CkapoHn,  a  grasshopper,  and  tepeU,  mountain. 
tVol.«,Book3,c8. 


the  hill  of  ChapoU^ee,  A  beautiful  vegetatkm 
surrounds  this  hill.  The  ancient  trunks  of  qr- 
press,  of  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  metres*  in 
circumference,  divested  of  fidiage,rise  above  those 
of  the  schinus,  whkh,  in  figure,  resemble  the  weep- 
ing willows  of  the  east  In  the  depth  of  this  soli- 
tude, from  the  top  of  the  porphyritic  rock  of  Ckm- 
pottepu,  the  eye  overlooks  a  vast  plain  with  well 
cultivated  fields,  which  extend  even  to  the  fool  of 
the  colossal  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  ke. 
The  city  seems  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  kka 
of  Tetcttoo,  whose  basin,  surrounded  by  vUlages  and 
hamlets,  reminds  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes 
of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Long  aTenoes 
of  elms  and  poplars  lead  on  all  sides  to  the  capital. 
Two  aqueducts,  constructed  upon  lofty  arches, 
cross  the  plain,  and  present  an  aspect  both  agreea- 
ble and  interesting.  To  the  north  is  seen  the  mag- 
nificent convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Quad/alupt,  wHh 
the  mountains  of  Tepezaoac  behind  it,  among  ra- 
vines which  furnish  shelter  to  dates  and  tufted 
yuccas.  To  the  south,  the  whole  country  between 
San  jfngel,  Tacubaja,  and  San  jfguitin  de  to 
Ouevae,  appears  an  immense  garden  of  oranges, 
peaches,  apples,  cherries,  and  other  European  fruit 
trees.  The  beautiful  cultivatkm  is  contrasted  with 
the  savage  aspect  of  the  bald  mountains  which  en- 
close the  valley,  and  among  which  are  distinguisli- 
ed  the  famous  volcanoes  of  PueUa,  the  Popoea^ 
tepetl,  and  Iztaecihuatl.  The  first  fbrms  an  eoor« 
mous  cone,  whose  crater,  constantly  inflamed, 
throwing  out  smoke  and  ashes,  opens  in  the  mklsl 
of  eternal  snows." 

A  less  enthusiastic  spectator  would  sabti«ct 
many  of  its  beauties  from  this  glowing  descrip* 
tion,  and  still  couM  not  fiiil  to  admire— to  admire 
mudi  and  long,  the  prospect  from  Cftqpollipse. 
He  would  see  a  fine  city,  with  its  sixty  domes  and 
twice  as  many  towers,  but  the  lake  of  TImooco  is 
too  distant  and  indistinct  to  seem  to  wash  H 
witb  its  waters — and  he  would  look  in  vain  for  the 
villages  and  hamlets  that  surround  it  The  fruit 
trees  of  Tacubt^,  San  Jhigel  and  AguaHn  exist, 
but  unfortunately  are  not  seen.  These  Tillages 
are  situated  on  the  southwestern  border  of  the 
plain,  and  abound  in  orchards,  but  these  are  shat 
from  view  by  high  stone  walls.  With  like  diasp- 
pointment  he  would  look  towards  the  smofcmg  vol- 
cano of  Puebla;  the  PopocatepeU  does  indeed 
smoke,  but  the  smoke  is  indiscernible  except  fitNB 
the  mouth  of  the  crater  itself— nor  has  it  beesi 
known  to  throw  out  ashes  since  1666,  when  it  con- 
tinued to  discharge  for  four  days,  in  other  res^ 
pacts  the  preceding  description  is  boI  too  higUy 

wrought 

•  •  •  •  • 

About  a  mile  from  OhapoUepee  is  situated  tks 
little  village  of  Ihcubaja,  celebrated  for  its  mills. 


*  About  fifty  Engludi  foet     . 
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but  dually  for  th»  palace  aad  garden  of  the  Arch- 
biibop  of  Mexico.  From  thi*  palace,  which  atanda 
upoii  a  ooaunandiiig  point  above  the  Tillage,  the 
Tww  if  aa  eztenaive,  and  perhaps  even  more  benu- 
tiful  than  that  horn  duqtoUepu,  inasmuch  as 
thiifaMt  is  comprehended  in  it.  The  garden  is 
kid  ont  prettily,  and  contains  seme  fine  plants  and 
fruits,  hat  is  very  much  neglected.  A  large  or- 
chard of  <4ive  trees  adjoins  it,  which  yield  plenti- 
fully ;  but  the  olives,  which  may  not  be  so  well 
cured,  are  not  as  good  aa  those  imported  from 
Spain.  The  cultivation  of  olive  trees  was  forbid- 
den under  the  Spanish  government,  lest  it  might 
iaterfere  with  the  monopoly  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, which  exported  in  1803,  olives  to  the  value  of 
thirty^thousand  dollars.* 


Tm  tvo  subjoined  articles,  extracted  from  the 
"American  Annals  of  Education,*'  a  very  useful  peri- 
odical, published  in  Boston, — are  the  same  which  are 
leferred  to  by  an  intellifrent  correspondent  in  the  last 
nmber  of  the  **  Messenger.'*  (See  page  SOS.)  They 
■If  well  worth  the  readei's  attention. 


L  urn  tMe  BdwcattoM  «r  InflMCy* 

(Tiaoslaied  from  th«  Oerman.) 
Wc  have  often  put  the  question  to  parents,  at 
what  period  of  infiincy  moral  discipline  should  be- 
giB,aad  we  have  heard  various  ages  assigned,  from 
lix  months  to  a  year.  But  in  watching  the  man- 
agement of  early  iniancy,  in  observing  one  child 
iaoeanntiy  fed  and  dandled,  and  yet  incessantly 
fretful,  in  seeing  anotlier  burst  into  distressing  out- 
cries, if  its  wants  were  not  gratified  at  the  instant, 
ia  remarking  bow  another  would  submit,  with 
oomparatiTe  quiet,  to  be  laid  down  when  it  desired 
to  move,  and  sappreas  its  cries  when  its  gratifica- 
tion was  delayed, — above  all,  in  seeing  how  the 
iafrnt  of  poverty,  or  of  savage  life,  submits  to  be 
left  unnoticed  and  unattended,  while  its  mother 
toils  the  livelong  day  for  a  subsistence,  and  can 
oaly  snatch  a  few  moments  of  repose  to  feed  and 
findle  her  nursling,  we  could  not  but  ask,  whether 
thtfini  want  and  the  Jint  gratification  do  not  in 
fret  commence  the  course  of  moral  discipline.  Is 
not  the  question  often,  if  not  always,  settled  in 
early  infency,  whether  the  appetites  and  passions 
•hill  be  established  with  uncontrollable  despotism 
before  the  dawn  of  reason,  or  whether  they  shall 
be  kept  in  their  appropriate  and  subordinate  place, 
until  reason  assumes  the  throne  ?  On  points  like 
this,  we  are  anxious  to  present  the  results  of  wider 
experience  and  deeper  research  than  our  own ;  and 
we  have  been  gratified  to  find  in  a  work  of  Hein- 
rath,  Profeasor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  opinions  expressed  which  entirely  accord 
with  those  which  observation  and  reflection  have 
led  us  to  form.    We  present  our  readers  with  a 


*  Horoboldt,  vol  4,  p.  374-564. 


translation  of  the  passage,  and  earnestly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  mothers  especially,  as 
containing  the  results  derived  from  extensive  ex- 
perience, by  a  man  whose  medical  knowledge,  and 
whose  reputation  as  a  writer  on  education,  give 
his  opinion  high  authority. 

"  When  a  child  enters  the  world,  its  education  is 
commenced  by  its  physical  treatment, — by  the 
manner  in  which  its  bodily  wants  are  provided 
for.  As  it  is  the  offspring  of  love,  so  it  should  be 
cherished  in  the  arms  of  love,  from  the  first  mo- 
ments of  its  life.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
is  blessed  with  a  heatliful,  virtuous,  and  affection- 
ate mother.  She  is  the  angel  who  is  to  watch  over 
that  frail  existence,  and  guard  it  from  accident; 
ahe  should  suffer  nothing  in  the  elements  of  nature, 
nor  Burrounding  circumstances,  neither  cold  air, 
dazzling  light,  excessive  heat,  or  oppressive  cloth- 
ing, to  excite  the  child  to  pain.  Even  its  first 
nourishment  should  not  be  given  till  the  want  be- 
gins, lest  injurious  excitement  be  the  consequence ; 
and  it  should  not  be  given  more  freely,  or  more 
frequently  than  this  want  absolutely  requires. 

'*  The>Srst  day  of  the  infant's  life  must  be  greet- 
ed with  order  and  temperance  ;  and  both  must  pre- 
side over  its  whole  future  management  As  one 
sense  after  another  developes  itself,  each  should  be 
supplied  with  agreeable  objects ;  for  cheerful  cir- 
cumstances produce  cheerful  dispositions.  No  ob- 
stacle should  be  allowed  to  the  free  play  of  all  the 
limbs  and  muscles — nothing  which  will  hinder  the 
development  of  life  and  strength*— and  no  undue 
pains  must  be  taken  to  excite  even  these;  let 
them  advance  quietly  and  naturally. 

*'  The  look  and  voice  of  the  mother's  love  should 
be  the  first  food  of  the  infent  soul.  Life  itself  is 
joy ;  let  joy  cherish  the  germs  of  life.  The  sight 
and  the  touch  aoon  find  appropriate  objects;  but 
even  now  must  the  spirit  of  education  watch  over 
the  child.  It  must  not  grasp  all  in  its  reach ;  it 
must  not  touch  the  flame,  or  the  knife,  or  in  short, 
any  thing  injurious  to  it.  As  soon  as  it  learns  to 
hear,  it  learns  to  listen  to  its  mother's  voice,  that 
is,  to  obey.  The  ear  gradually  becomes  the  spi- 
ritual leading-string  of  the  growing  man.  The 
child  cannot  see  and  touch,  without  deeirif^,  and 
does  not  desire,  without  exercising  the  loiU.  His 
first  will  is  eelf'Will,  and  il  soon  takes  root  and 
strengthens,  if  the  will  of  the  mother  does  not 
promptly  meet,  and  gently,  but  firmly  check  it 

*'Here  then,  education  must  begin,— with  the 
first  want,  and  its  supply.  It  begins,  therefore, 
immediately,  with  the  physical  treatment  of  the 
child,  for  iU  first  wants  are  only  physical.  Every 
mode  of  treating  an  infant  is  wrong  which  does 
not  satisfy  its  wants  in  the  right  way,  and  pecu- 
liarly wrong  is  every  unseasonable  or  excessive 
supply.  The  first  wants  of  infancy  are  food, 
warmth,  air,  motion  and  sleep.  A  greater  num- 
ber of  children  suffer  from  an  excess  of  these  com- 
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fortf,  than  from  too  icantj  a  portion  of  theiD.  It 
18  true,  bad  nourishment,  confined  air,  want  of 
cleanliness  and  of  free  exercise,  and  unquiet  sleep 
arising  from  these  causes,  destroy  many  children 
who  are  left  to  the  care  of  hireling  nurses.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  number  suffer  from 
the  peculiar  care  of  an  over-anxious  mother,  from 
superfluous  nourishment,  and  excessive  wrapping, 
from  guarding  against  all  those  influences  of  air, 
deemed  pernicious,  from  artificial  motion,  and 
from  the  sleep  thus  artificially  produced  and  main- 
tained. In  this  way,  many  of  the  most  iavored 
nurslings  leave  the  world  when  they  have  scarcely 
entered  it.  It  is  not  however  with  the  dead,  but 
with  the  living  that  we  have  to  do.  Few  mothers 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  charged  with  too  little 
care  or  indulgence ;  and  even  experienced  nurses 
avoid  it  from  prejudice  and  disposition.  Let  us 
then  examine  the  errors  in  physical  treatment, 
arising  from  excess,  and  particularly  from  excess 
in  food. 

"  It  is  a  most  pernicious  custom  to  stop  every  cry 
of  a  child  with  food,  whether  it  is  done  from  the 
idea  that  it  needs  so  frequent  nourishment,  or  to 
make  it  quiet.  Inquire  why  the  infant  cries,  and 
remove  the  cause,  if  it  can  be  discovered.  It  will 
be  more  rarely  the  want  of  food,  in  proportion  as 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  regularity.  If  the  child 
is  irregularly  fed,  it  acquires  bad  habits,  it  departs 
from  order,  ("  Heaven's  first  law,")  whose  first 
principles  should  be  implanted  in  man  while  in- 
stinct still  governs  him.  But  the  infant  who  is 
thus  accustomed  to  excess,  soon  becomes  inordi- 
nate in  its  demands,  and  tebcperaitgb  and  os- 
DBB,  the  great  pillars  of  life,  are  both  overthrown. 
It  will  become  greedy  when  it  is  unseasonably 
fed,  even  with  simple  food,  and  the  evil  becomes 
still  greater  when  it  is  pampered  with  delicacies. 
An  artificial  necessity  is  produced  for  continual 
gratification  of  the  palate,  so  that  it  will  often  not 
be  pacified  without  having  something  pleasant  to 
the  taste  constantly  in  its  mouth ;  and  upon  this, 
the  whole  enjoyment  of  its  young  life  depends. 
The  sense  of  taste  checks  the  progress  of  every 
noble  sense;  the  child  concentrates  its  whole 
thoughts  on  the  enjoyment  of  this  single  appe- 
tite. In  this  way,  it  is  prepared  to  become,  not 
only  an  epicurean,  but  a  sensualist ;  and  the  ob- 
vious evils  of  overloading  the  stomach  and  pro- 
ducing disease  are  not  the  only  evils  arising  from 
this  treatment.  The  moral  duaracter  is  also  in- 
jured before  it  is  fairly  developed.  The  child  thus 
miseducated,  becomes  obstinate  and  self-willed.  If 
its  demands  are  not  satisfied,  (and  its  cries  are  de- 
mands,) it  will  soon  learn  to  fi*et  itself,  almost  into 
childish  insanity.  See  now  the  seeds  of  moral 
corruption  implanted  in  the  physical  soil,  whose 
roots  strike  deeper  in  proportion  as  they  are  sown 
earlier! 

"  Whence  is  it  that  we  so  frequently  see  this  per- 


nicious physical  treatment,  and  its  natural  fruits? 
Why  do  we  see  so  many  over-fed,  gormandizing, 
ill-humored,  selfish  and  self-willed  children?  The 
combined  power  of  three  great  causes  are  at  work : 
maternal  love,  vanity  and  ignorance.  We  may 
venture  to  say,  every  mother  in  her  senses  loves 
her  child  more  than  she  loves  herself.  How  can 
she  then  refuse  to  give  him  any  thing !  Food  is 
the  most  obvious  comfort,  the  greatest  pleasure  he 
enjoys,  and  she  gives  it  freely.  She  wishes  ber 
child  to  thrive,  to  become  strong,  vigorous  and 
fleshy.  And  now  vanity  comes  in  play.  Every 
mother  is  vain  of  her  child,  and  would  fiiin  have  it 
the  finest,  and  for  this  purpose  also  it  is  excessively 
fed.  Yet  this  does  not  happen  without  the  third 
cause, — ignorance.  Ignorance  does  not  perceive 
that  the  thriving  of  the  child  depends  upon  the 
quantity  which  it  digests,  rather  than  upon  the 
quantity  it  swallows,  and  overlooks  the  great  me- 
dium, which  it  does  not  understand,  the  organs  of 
nourishment,  whose  office  it  is  to  prepare  nourts&- 
ment  for  the  body  from  the  food  which  enters  the 
stomach.  Only  so  much  food  as  i\\e  child  really 
digests  does  it  any  good;  what  remains  undigested 
is  a  source  of  evil. 

''  As  these  bad  habits  began  with  blind  and  in- 
judicious affection,  so  they  end  with  the  same. 
How  can  one  ^Jtio  loves  a  child  so  much,  give  it 
pain!  When  the  necessary  consequences  of  this 
treatment  appear,  and  the  child  becomes  ill-hu- 
mored, selfish  and  self-willed,  and  beginning  very 
early,  to  worry  its  mother ;  this  blind  and  weak 
love,  incapable  of  resistance,  pleads,  "  The  poor 
child  cannot  understand  yet.  The  understanding 
is  not  developed  the  first  year.  Let  it  grow  older, 
and  then  I  will  educate  if  In  the  meantime, 
before  the  understanding  is  developed,  the  child  is 
miseducated  and  spoiled.  The  first  use  it  makes 
of  the  understanding,  is  in  tormenting  the  mo- 
ther; and  it  soon  becomes  a  little  tyrant  There 
are  too  many  mothers  of  this  sort,  wbo  are  slaves 
to  their  children.  They  reap  only  what  they  have 
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WiD  have  expressed  more  than  once  the  plea- 
sure we  felt  on  finding  the  subject  of  educaticMi  oc- 
cupy so  much  more  attention  of  late  in  other  pe- 
riodicals, &c.,  and  have  given  several  extracts. 
We  add  another  striking  article  from  the  Allmny 
Journal  and  Telegraph. 

*  Messrs.  Editors, — Of  the  solemn  character  of 
the  duties  devolving  upon  mothers,  all  writers 
agree  to  express  the  same  sentiment.  Where 
these  duties  are  neglected,  wher^  a  mother's  fond- 
ness controls  all  without  judgment  and  intelligence, 
the  most  unhappy  consequences  follow.  I  do  not 
know  where  these  have  been  drawn  out  in  a  more 
vivid  and  awful  picture  than  in  the  late  work,  en- 
titled Guy  Rivers.  It  does  iTidt  foil  within  your 
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tine  to  hire  to  do  with  mich  works,  yet  I  trust  you 
will  allow  me  to  iamieh  an  extract  which  does  fall 
in  with  the  practical  object  of  your  paper.  Guy 
if  a  highwayman — a  murderer — a  cold  blooded 
mofderer — an  outlaw — of  most  yiolent,  headlong 
pssrions,  which  pause  at  nothing  where  their  gra- 
tificition  is  concerned,  and  yet  he  is  a  man  of 
gnat  shrewdness  and  of  superior  natural  intellect. 
At  the  point  where  the  extract  is  made,  this  man's 
ooane  ii  approaching  its  catastrophe.  In  his  den 
be  saes  its  approach,  and  his  mind  is  occupied  with 
bitter  reflection.  With  his  Lieutenant  this  is  his 
ooBTersation ;  and  when  1  think  of  what  I  have 
kaown  o(  maternal  weakness,  I  shudder  to  think 
how  near  to  the  life  the  picture  may  be. 

• "  1  do  you  wrong,  Dillon — but  on  this  subject 
1  will  have  no  one  speak.  1  cannot  be  the  man 
yoo  wonkl  have  me;  I  have  been  schooled  other- 
wise. My  mother  has  taught  me  a  diffbrent  les- 
loa,— her  teachings  have  doomed  me,  and  these 
sajoyments  are  now  all  beyond  my  hopes." 

'  *'  Your  mother !"  was  the  response  of  Dillon, 
in  unaffected  astonishment 

' "  Ay,  man — my  mother.  Is  there  any  thing 
wonderful  in  that?  She  taught  me  this  lesson 
with  her  milk— -ehe  sung  it  in  lullabies  over  my 
cradle— «he  gave  it  me  in  the  plaything  of  my 
bojrfaood — her  achoolings  have  made  me  the  mor- 
bid, the  fierce  criminal,  from  whose  association  all 
Uie  gentler  virtues  must  always  desire  to  fly.  If, 
in  the  doom,  which  may  finish  my  life  of  doom,  I 
hare  any  person  to  accuse  of  all,  that  person  is — 
my  mother!" 

'  **  Is  this  possible?  Is  it  true?  It  is  strange, 
Twy  strange." 

'''It is  not  strange — ^we  see  it  every  day — in 
almost  every  feroily.  She  did  not  ttU  me  to  lie — 
or  to  swhidle,  or  to  stab.  No !  Oh  no !  she  would 
bare  toM  me  that  all  these  things  were  bad— but 
dw  teiigjU  me  to  perform  them  all.  She  roused 
my^sssions  and  not  my  prine^Us  into  activity. 
She  provoked  the  one  and  suppressed  the  other. 
Did  my  felher  reprove  my  improprieties,  she  pet- 
tad  me  and  denounced  him.  She  crossed  his  bet- 
tar  purposes  and  defeated  all  his  designs,  until  at 
hat,  she  made  my  passions  too  strong  for  my  go- 
vemroant,  ncyt  less  than  hers ;  and  left  me,  know- 
ing the  true,  yet  the  victim  of  the  false.  What  is 
more, — ^while  my  intellect,  in  its  calmer  hours, 
taught  me  that  virtue  was  the  only  source  of  true 
felicity,  my  ungovernable  passions  set  the  other- 
wise sovereign  reason  at  defiance,  and  trampled  it 
under  feot  Yes— in  that  last  hour  of  eternal  re- 
tribution, if  called  upon  to  denounce  or  to  accuse, 
I  can  pomt  but  to  one  as  the  author  of  all — the 
vaakly,  fend,  misjudging,  misguiding  woman,  who 
gave  me  birth.  Withm  the  last  hour,  I  have  been 
thinking  over  all  these  things.  I  have  been  think- 
ing how  I  had  been  cursed  in  childhood,  by  one 
who  surely  toved  me  beyond  all  other  things  be- 
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side.  I  can  remember  how  sedulously  she  encou- 
raged and  prompted  my  infant  passions,  uncon- 
trolled by  her  reason,  and  since  utterly  unre- 
strainable  by  my  own.  How  she  stimulated  me 
to  artifices,  and  set  me  the  example  herself,  by  fre- 
quently deceiving  my  father  and  teaching  me  to 
disobey  and  deceive  him.  She  told  me  not  to  lie, 
and  she  lied  all  day  to  him,  on  my  account,  and  to 
screen  me  from  his  anger.  She  taught  me  the 
catechism  to  say  on  Sunday,  while  during  the 
week,  she  schooled  me  in  almost  every  possible 
form  of  ingenuity  to  violate  all  its  precepts. 

*  "  She  bribed  me  to  do  my  duty,  and  hence  my 
duty  could  only  be  done  under  the  stimulating  pro- 
mise of  a  reward.  She  taught  me  that  God  was 
superior  to  all,  and  that  he  required  obedience  to 
certain  laws,  yet  as  she  hourly  violated  those  laws 
herself  in  my  behalf,  I  was  taught  to  regard  my- 
self as  far  superior  to  him.  Had  she  not  done  all 
this,  I  had  not  been  here  and  thus :  I  had  been 
what  I  now  dare  not  think  on.  It  is  all  her  work. 
The  greatest  enemy  my  life  has  ever  known  has 
been  my  own  mother." 

'  "  This  is  a  horrible  thought,  captain,  yet  I  can- 
not but  think  it  true." 

'  "  It  is  true.  I  have  analyzed  my  own  history, 
and  the  causes  of  my  character  and  fortunes  now, 
and  1  charge  it  all  upon  her.  From  one  influence 
I  have  traced  another,  until  1  have  the  sweeping 
amount  of  twenty  years  of  crime  and  sorrow  and 
a  life  of  hate,  and  probably  a  death  of  ignoniiny, 
all  owing  to  the  first  ten  years  of  my  infent  edu- 
cation, when  the  only  teacher  that  I  knew  was  the 
woman  that  gave  me  birth."  ' 

This  is  a  fictitious  tale  indeed,  but  it  is  sadly 
true  to  nature.  We  have  seen  the  victim  of  in- 
dulgence trained  by  the  mere  neglect  of  restraint 
to  a  violence  of  passion  which  reviled  and  abused 
the  mother  that  bore  him.  We  have  known  the 
abandoned  son  turn  with  doubled  fist  and  fiirious 
gestures  to  his  mother,  and  tell  her, — "  You  have 
have  trained  me  to  all  this."  We  have  known 
those  who  escaped  this  dreadful  fate,  mourn  through 
life,  the  mental  suffering,  or  the  bodily  debility, 
which  the  mistaken  indulgence  of  a  mother's  love 
had  entailed  upon  them.  And  if  the  man  could 
always  look  back  with  the  skill  of  Heinroth  to  his 
early  childhood,  even  when  no  gross  neglect  of  dis- 
cipline was  to  be  discovered,  would  he  not  accuse 
her  early  and  excessive  indulgence  of  his  dawning 
appetites  and  craving  desires  as  the  source  of  that 
violence  of  passion—that  obstinacy,  which  cost  him 
so  much  painful  discipline  in  youth,  and  perhaps 
still  poison  the  peace  of  his  manhood?  Is  there 
no  argument,  no  appeal  which  can  reach  the  heart 
of  those  mothers,  who  are  sacrificing  the  fiiture 
peace  and  character  and  hopes  of  their  children, 
to  the  mere  pleaisure  of  gratifying  them  for  the 
moment? 
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▲n  AddMM  on  thm  mnhS^U  oC  JAtmrmrr  A»»oci— 
tloiis  to  Promot*  Bdiacatloiu 

Delivered  before  the  InetiUUe  of  Education  qf  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  at  their  laat  commencement^  hy  James 
M.  Garnbtt. 

GifUlemen  JHemben 

of  the  InatUute  of  Education : 

Isr  compliance  with  the  invitation  with  which 
your  committee,  honorfsd  me  some  months  ago, 
and  for  which  I  desire  here  publicly  to  make  my 
acknowledgments ;  I  now  present  myself  to  ad- 
dress you  on  the  subject  of  *'  literary  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  education." 

Thus  called  upon  for  a  purpose  so  philan- 
thropic, a  cause  so  truly  glorious,  and  one  more- 
over of  such  vital  importance  to  our  whole  cora- 
munity,  I  could  not  hesitate  to  comply,  however 
apprehensive  I  might  feel  of  not  being  able  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  subject  I  came  to  this  determi- 
nation the  more  readily,  from  the  confident  belief 
that  the  invitation  would  never  have  been  given, 
had  not  the  gentlemen  members  of  your  commit- 
tee as  well  as  those  for  whom  they  acted,  been  pre- 
pared to  extend  towards  my  deficiencies  every  in- 
dulgence which  they  might  require.  This  brief 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  brought 
me  here,  and  of  my  own  feelings  on  this  highly 
interesting  occasion,  seems  due  not  only  to  my- 
self, but  to  the  very  respectable  assembly  in  whos^ 
presence  I  now  appear.  Let  me  endeavor  now  to 
fulfil  the  duty 9  which  I  have  undertaken  to  per- 
form. 

Literary  associations  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation, unquestionably  transcend  in  importance 
all  other  voluntary  combinations  of  human  beings 
that  either  do  or  can  ht  imagined  to  exist  for  other 
purposes  than  mental  culture,  as  for  as  the  intel 
lectual  and  moral  powers  of  man  surpass  his  mere 
animal  appetites  and  passions :  for  it  is  by  education 
alone— education  I  mean  aa  it  should  6e,  that  the 
former  can  be  fully  developed  and  perfected ; — by 
education  alone  ob  it  Bhould  be,  that  the  latter  can 
be  so  restrained  and  regulated  as  to  minister  to  our 
comfort  and  happiness,  instead  of  overwhelming  us 
with  irreparable  misery  and  ruin.  Obvious  as  this 
most  momentous  truth  surely  is,  and  deeply  as  we 
should  imagine  it  would  be  felt  by  every  rational 
being,  it  is  but  too  certain  that  the  number  of 
those  who  do  feel  it  in  any  such  way,  is  most  la- 
mentably small  in  proportion  to  our  whole  popula- 
tion. This  would  be  altogether  incredible,  were 
we  to  judge  only  from  listening  to  our  constant 
vauntings  of  the  rapid  progress  of  society  in  all  the 
arts  and  sciences ;  of  the  multiplication  and  vast 
extent  of  modem  discoveries;  and  the  actual  im 
provements  in  every  branch  of  worldly  knowl- 
edge. But  when  we  use  our  eyes,  as  well  as  our 
ear8  ;  when  we  look  immediately  around  us  and 
view  attentively  our  condition  in  Virginia,  the 


striking  want  of  public  spirit  in  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  melancholy 
scarcity  of  "  literary  associations  for  the  promo- 
tfon  of  education ;"  it  inflicts  a  pang  of  deep  dis- 
appointment—of bitter  mortification  on  the  heart 
of  every  true,  intelligent  lover  of  his  country. 
Travel  through  our  sister  states  to  the  north  and 
east,  (as  many  of  us  would  be  much  the  better  for. 
doing, — to  remove  our  senseless  prejudices,)  and 
we  l)ehold  such  associations,  almost  every  where. 
No  large  city  is  without  many  of  them ;  while 
they  are  found  diffusing  their  incalculable  blessings 
through  nearly  every  little  town  and  village,  un- 
der some  one  or  other  of  the  various  forms  and 
titles  which  they  there  assume :  such  for  exam- 
ple, as  lyceums,  conventions  of  teachers  and 
other  friends  of  the  cause,  institutes  of  instruc- 
tion, and  education  societies.  Their  precious 
fruits  manifest  themselves  in  their  numerous 
schools ; — in  their  neighborhood  libraries ;  in  their 
public  book  stores ;  but  above  all  in  their  multi- 
plied places  of  public  worship.  These  all  com- 
bined in  one  view,  present  to  the  mind's  eye  of  the 
contemplative  patriot  and  philanthropist,  a  picture 
of  social  improvement  and  happiness,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  mistake,  or  to  consider  without  the 
most  heartfelt  emoti<ins.  The  plain  simple  reali- 
ties which  we  may  there  see,  unaided  by  any  of 
the  fashionable  magniloquence  about  "  the  march 
of  intellect ;"  unvarnished  by  any  folse  coloring 
or  exaggeration  whatever;  force  upon  our  minds 
a  most  thorough  conviction,  that  the  people  of 
these  happy  states,  owe  the  whole,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  their  constant  and  zealous  encour- 
agement of  associations  for  the  promotion  of  edu- 
cation. These  have  been  so  ramified  and  extended 
among  them,  as  now  to  embrace  nearly  every 
member  of  their  several  communities.  Why,  my 
firiends,  why  let  me  most  earnestly  demand  of 
you,  should  not  we  Virginians,  '*go  and  do  like- 
wise*' W  hy  should  not  we  profit  by  their  meritori- 
ous example ;  and  love  them  for  it  as  we  ought  to  do 
with  a  truly  fraternal  regard,  instead  of  entertain- 
ing against  them  (as  far  too  many  of  us  do,)  dis- 
likes and  animosities  which  are  much  more  dis- 
grraceful  to  ourselves  than  injurious  to  them  ?  And 
here  permit  me  to  remark,  en  passant,  that  were 
such  regard  cultivated  and  cherished,  as  it  should 
be  among  all  the  states  of  this  great  confederacy, 
we  should  not  only  improve  each  other  rapidly  in 
every  useful  art  and  science;  but  the  bonds  of 
our  fraternity,  would  be  so  increased  and  strength- 
ened, that  the  whole  world  could  not  exhibit  a 
government  wherein  all  the  numerous  blessings 
of  civilized  life  would  be  so  widely  diffused,  so 
highly  valued,  so  richly  enjoyed. 

But  to  return  to  our  neglect  of  associations  for 
the  improvementof  education.  Shall  we  plead  utter 
ignorance  of  their  numerous  advantages,  their  ex- 
tensively beneficial  effects,  or  shall  we  acknowl- 
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edge  what  I  fear  is  the  shameful  truth,  and  what 
a  rery  large  majority  of  ua  may  utter— each  man 
fivhimaelF— the  Heathen's  confession:  '*  Video  nu- 
Unnprohoque^dMterianuquor?**  Shall  we  not  hope 
however,  that  the  glorious  {leriod  of  moral  reform 
is  not  &r  distant ;  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  this  wretched,  debasing — nay,  wicked  habit 
of  following  the  worse,  where  we  both  see  and  ap- 
prore  the  better  course, — ^is  about  to  be  eradicated 
in  a  great  measure;  by  a  vigorous  enlightened 
prosecution  of  all  the  means  necessary  to  effect  a 
thorough  change  among  us?  To  you,  gentlemen 
members  of  the  Hampden  Sidney  Institute,  I  be- 
lieve Virginia  is  indebted  for  the  first  example  of 
a  voluntary  association  on  a  large  scale,  to  pro- 
mote education — an  example  which  I  most  ear- 
neitly  hope  will  be  zealously  followed  in  every 
part  of  our  widely  extended  territory, — until  the 
great,  the  vital  object,  which  you  so  laudably  aim 
to  accomplish,  shall  be  fully  realized  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  your  wishes.  It  will  l)e  a  time  of  heart- 
felt rejoicing,  a  day  of  glorious  jubilee,  to  all  who 
may  live  to  see  it — a  day  which  even  we  of  the 
present  generation  may  highly  enjoy  by  anticipa- 
tion, although  we  have  little  prospect  of  living  to 
participate  in  all  its  precious  blessings.  By  Uie 
way,  how  do  we  obtain  this  power  of  anticipation, 
thi*  faculty  of  feeling  inexpressible  delight  in  all 
the  advantages,  gratifications  and  enjoyments  of 
thoae  who  are  to  live  after  we  are  dead  and  gone? 
Are  we  not  indebted  for  it  to  edu/caium — ^to  that 
moral  and  religioos  part  of  it  which  teaches  us 
tbat  we  have  immortal  souls  which  connect  us  in- 
Mparably  with  future  generatbns — which  com- 
niand  us  to  provide  as  far  as  we  can  for  their  hap- 
piness—which  convince  us  that  this  very  occupa- 
tioB,  more  than  any  other,  will  minister  to  our 
own  felicity ;  and  which  in  fact  constitutes  one  of 
oar  roost  sacred  duties  upon  earth  ?  Oh !  that  we 
oodd  all  feel  this  momentous  truth  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  our  hearts!  Utterly  superfluous  then 
would  be  not  only  the  effort  of  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  BOW  addresses  you,  but  every  other  of 
atiroilar  nature;  for  there  would  not  then  be  a 
tingle  member  of  society ,  possessed  of  the  common 
capacities  and  feelings  of  humanity,  who  would  not 
anxiously  unite  with  heart,  liand,  and  all  available 
means,  in  promoting  universal  education,  as  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  insuring  universal  hap- 
pineis.  7%ts,  so  &r  as  it  is  attainable  in  our  pre- 
sent state  of  existence,  necessarily  depends  upon 
every  human  Being,  of  sound  mind,  understanding 
thoroughly  all  the  various  duties  which  he  has  to 
folfil,  as  well  as  comprehending  and  feeling  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  obligations  to  fulfil  them — 
ind  ihfU  again  depends  both  upon  what  and  how 
he  has  been  taught;  in  other  words,  upon  educa- 
turn  OB  it  Oiouid  be. 

To  do  justice  as  fiir  as  I  possibly  can  to  the 
cauae  \.*hich  I  am  now  pledged  to  support,  I  feel 


myself  here  bound  to  assert  that  in  almost  all  our 
attempts  to  educate  the  youth  of  our  country  a 
moist  pernicious  error  is  committed,  either  in  re- 
gard  to  the  moaning  of  the  term  education  it- 
uif^  or  else  in  the  methods  pursued  to  accomplish 
our  object  Should  I  succeed  in  establishing  this 
charge,  it  will  certainly  result  in  the  irresistible 
demonstration  of  that  which  I  have  been  invited 
to  illustrate — the  great  utility  of  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, in  some  form  or  other,  for  the  promotion 
of  education.  Admit  the  purpose  to  be  essentially 
desirable,  the  obstacles  to  its  attainment  such  as 
I  believe  they  can  be  proved  to  be,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  associations  in  the  absence  of  all 
effective  legislation,  follows  as  an  undeniable  con- 
sequence. They  naturally  possess,  in  common 
with  all  other  combinations  of  human  efibrt  to  at- 
tain a  particular  end,  for  greater  power  of  accom- 
plishing that  end,  than  the  insulated  and  separate 
exertions  of  all  the  individuals  concerned,— even 
supposing  that  every  one  would  exert  himself  to 
the  utmost,  in  his  own  particular  way.  This  truth 
has  resolved  itself  into  the  well  known  adage — 
"united  we  stand,  divided  we  fell;"  and  I  know 
of  no  more  forcible  exemplification  of  it,  than  in 
the  present  state  of  education  among  us  Tirgi- 
nians.  Individually  consulted,  we  cry  out  nearly 
to  a  man,  *Met  us  educate  our  people!"  but  if 
called  on  for  combined  action,  very  few  or  none 
respond  to  the  invitation.  We  have  no  common 
system — the  result  of  general  ooncert;  no  uniform 
plan,  either  as  to  the  objects,  or  modes,  or  courses 
of  instruction;  no  generally  established  class- 
books  in  the  various  studies  pursued  in  our  schools 
and  colleges;  no  particular  qualifications  made 
indispensable  for  teachers;  but  each  is  leil  to  the 
vain  imaginings  and  devices  of  his  own  heart,  or 
to  be  governed  by  the  chance-medley,  hap-hazard 
contrivances  of  individuals,  very  many  of  whom 
have  neither  the  capacity,  knowledge,  experience, 
nor  inclination  to  devise  the  best  practicable  me- 
thods for  accomplishing  the  grand  purpose  of  edu- 
cation. Politics,  law,  physic,  abi»rb  nearly  all 
the  talents  of  the  State;  while  the  vital  business 
of  instructing  the  rising  generation;  a  business 
which  requires  minds  of  the  very  highest  order 
and  moral  excellence  to  execute  it  prq^erly,  is 
generally  left  to  be  pursued  by  any  who  list — ^pur- 
sued for  too  often  most  reluctantly,  as  a  mere 
stepping-stone  to  some  other  profession,  and  to  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  possible  for  almost  any  thing 
else  that  may  turn  up.  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence is  "confusion  worse  confounded ;"  driving 
parents  and  guardians  to  frequent  changes  both  of 
schools  and  teachers  for  their  children,  where 
changes  of  books  and  modes  of  instruction  follow, 
almost  as  matters  of  course ;  for  those  who  are  to 
handle  the  new  brooms  rarely  believe  they  will  be 
thought  cleaner  sweepers  than  their  predecessors, 
unless  they  display  their  supemrity  by  pursuing 
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some  entirely  different  method.  This  petty  am- 
bition would  be  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  serious 
notice,  were  it  not  for  the  vast  amount  of  evil 
which  it  produces,  by  not  only  retarding  the  {>ro- 
gross  of  all  youths  under  a  course  of  instruction, 
but  by  constantly  and  powerfully  tending  to  bring 
the  whole  class  of  teachers  into  general  contempt. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence  of  which 
none  can  deny,  where  shall  we  seek  an  adequate 
remedy  for  evils  of  such  magnitude ;  where  turn 
our  eyes  but  to  well  organized  voluntary  associa- 
tions for  the  promotion  of  education?  These  would 
collect  and  combine  the  powers,  the  talents,  the 
knowledge  of  a  very  large  portion  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals in  our  society  best  qualified  to  accomplish 
the  object.  They  would  create  a  general  taste,  an 
anxious  desire  for  intellectual  pursuits ;  they  would 
elevate  the  profession  of  the  teacher  to  that  rank 
which  its  vast  importance  to  human  happiness  ren- 
ders essential  to  its  success ;  and  would  assuredly 
extend  their  influence  to  the  renootest  limits  of  our 
community,  far  more  rapidly  than  could  any  scheme 
of  legislative  creation.  It  has  been  so  in  every 
other  State,  so  hr  as  the  experiment  has  been  tried. 
Why  then  should  we  doubt  their  success  among 
ourselves?  We  who  believe  ourselves  possessed 
of  the  wisest,  the  freest,  the  happiest  government 
on  earth,  are  incalculably  more  interested  than  any 
other  nation  (if  our  belief  is  true),  in  the  cause  of 
universal  education ;  for  on  its  success,  the  very 
existence  of  free  government  itself,  nay  of  indi- 
vidual and  national  happiness  so  far  as  govern- 
ment can  affect  either,  must  ultimately  depend.  . 

To  this  conclusion  my  own  mind  has  been  irre- 
sistibly brought  by  the  whole  course  of  my  ob- 
servations and  experience  for  the  last  forty  years 
of  my  life.  But  as  some  of  my  auditors  may  pos- 
•ibly  differ  from  me,  I  will  respectfully  ask  leave 
now  to  state  more  particularly  my  views  of  the 
great  objects  of  education  and  the  errors  into 
which  we  have  fallen  in  pursuit  of  them— errors 
which  I  verily  believe  will  never  be  corrected  but 
by  voluntary  and  numerous  associations,  similar 
at  least  in  design,  to  the  one  here  established. 

These  objects  are,  the  peffecting  of  all  our  fa- 
culties, both  of  mind  und  body;  but  chiefly,  the 
full  developement  of  man's  moral  nature,  as  the 
means  of  leading  him  thoroughly  to  understand, 
as  well  as  voluntarily,  constantly,  and  anxiously 
to  aim  at  accomplishing  all  the  glorious  ends  of 
his  creation.  Nothing  deserves  the  name  of  edu- 
cation which  does  not  tend  directly  and  intelligibly 
to  these  great  objects.  Judge  then,  I  pray  you 
my  friends,  how  little  what  is  usually  called  edu- 
cation is  entitled  to  be  so  styled !  But  first  hear 
that  you  may  judge.  Is  it  not  the  sole  aim  in  all 
our  schools  of  the  lower  kinds  to  enable  pupils  to 
enter  those  of  a  higher  grade,  not  by  the  evidences 
they  can  produce  of  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  manl  and  religious  principles,  but 


by  their  proficiency  in  the  elements  of  certain  Ian* 
guages  and  abstract  sciences?  And  what  are  the 
great,  the  ultimate  purposes  to  be  achieved  after 
reaching  these  higher  schools—the  colleget  and 
universities  of  the  land?  Are  there  any  other, 
generally  speaking,  than  merely  to  obtain  a  col- 
lege degree — a  diploma  for  a  more  extended  pro- 
ficiency in  the  same  or  other  languages  and  ab- 
stract sciences?  Is  moral  and  religious  acquire* 
ment  ever  made  a  pre-requisite?  Is  moral  and  re- 
ligious conduct  always  rendered  indispensable? 
Yet  man  without  these  is  either  a  drone  or  a  nui- 
sance in  society.  Surely  then,  I  may  assert  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  education  conducted 
on  any  of  the  plans  most  prevalent  among  u%  is 
really  not  what  it  should  be, — for  it  oootinuaUy 
places  objects  of  scholastic  pursuit  in  the  higfaeet 
rank,  which  have  no  just  claim  to  any  such  deva- 
tion;  but  should  ever  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
far  more  exalted  and  all  essential  acquisition  of 
sound,  moral  and  religious  principles.  No  more 
of  these  however,  than  will  superinduce  general 
conformity  to  college  rules,  and  decency  of  gene- 
ral conduct,  are  ever  required  of  candidates  for  col- 
legiate honors ;  and  all  these  may  be  and  frequent- 
ly are  obtained  without  other  proof  either  of  mo- 
ral or  religious  attainment,  than  what  has  just 
been  stated. 

This  cannot  be  right  Man,  in  fiict,  mutt  be 
considered  and  treated  from  infancy  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life  as  a  being  formed  by  his  Maker 
for  a  state  of  existence  fiir,  very  for  different  from 
the  present — a  state  for  which  his  sde  business  on 
earth  is, — constantly  to  be  preparing,  by  a  diligent 
culture  of  all  his  powers — by  the  beneficent  use 
of  all  his  means;  and  by  the  faithful  performance 
of  all  his  duties  to  himself,  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  to  his  God.  7'Ais  and  this  oniy  ts  education. 
The  learning  of  languages,  arts,  and  sciences, 
which  too  often  comprise  the  whole  of  education, 
furnishes  him  only  with  the  stepping-stonea,  the 
scaffolding,  and  the  tools  to  aid  him  in  the  erection 
of  the  grand  edifice,  which  although  based  on 
earth,  should  rear  its  Dome  to  the  highest  Heaven, 
and  be  built  for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time.  But 
alas!  these  sciences,  arts  and  languages,  are  al- 
most always  mistaken  for  the  edifice  itself— an 
edifice  whose  external  decorations  are  much  mors 
valued  and  regarded  than  the  great  purposes  for 
which  it  should  be  constructed :  in  other  words,  it 
is  prepared  more  for  show  than  use— more  to  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  others,  than  really  to  bene- 
fit for  all  time  the  vain  possessor  who  is  to  live  in 
it,  and  to  derive  lasting  security,  comfort  and  true 
eigoyment  from  the  skilful  adaptation  of  all  its  va- 
rious parts  to  the  complete  attainment  of  these  in- 
estimable blessings.  To  the  mistake  here  figura- 
tively expressed,  more  than  to  any  other  cause, 
we  owe  the  countless  foflures,  the  inoamenble, 
unsuccessful,  heart-su^kening  effnts  to  educate  the 
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riMQ^  gooention:  for  ocholanhip,  by  which  I 
meuiathoroagh  acquaintanoe  with  all  that  is  usu- 
ally taught  in  our  schools  of  the  highest  grade,  is 
really  and  truly  not  tkorouf^  edueation,  but  a  Tery 
ioooQtiderable  and  quite  inferior  part  of  the  grand 
total.  That  which  crowns  the  whole— that  to 
which  all  else  should  be  merely  subsidiary — that 
which  alone  can  elevate  man  fit>m  earth  to  Hea- 
Tea,— is  moral  and  christian  education,  producing 
ooQftantly,  by  divine  grace,  moral  and  christian 
fndHes,  It  is  this  and  this  only,  which  can  enable 
u  to  meet  as  we  should,  all  the  changes  and  chances 
of  this  mortal  lilis — to  carry  along  with  us  into  what- 
eTcr  calling  or  profession  we  may  choose^  all  the 
nquisite  knowledge,  ability  and  will,  to  render  it 
most  conducive  not  only  to  our  own  subsistence, 
comfort  and  happiness,  so  &r  as  these  are  dependr 
ant  thereon,  but  to  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
coouDimity  in  which  we  live.  In  other  words,  it 
ii  moral  and  christian  education  alone,  that  will 
gire  as  both  the  power  and  effectual  desire  to  fulfil 
ererj  duty  of  the  present  life  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  bast  promote  our  own  interests,  temporal  and 
eternal,  as  well  as  the  great  interests  of  society  at 
hifs,  in  every  way  towards  which  we  can  possi 
blj  contribute.  This  efficient  devotion  of  our 
powen  and  our  means  to  the  good  of  others,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  union  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciple, should  ever  constitute  man's  highest  honor 
boebebw,  since  it  is  certainly  the  most  important 
of  all  bis  earthly  duties. 

Literary  institutions  may  bring  to  the  utmost 
posnble  degree  of  perfection  the  methods  of  ac- 
qairing  all  languages,  arts  and  sciences — they  may 
JnTeot  matchless  ways  of  making  accomplished 
icholan,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term — 
thejr  may  indoctrinate  the  youth  of  our  country  in 
erery  thing  usually  called  scholastic  learning — all 
this  they  may  do  with  a  rapidity  and  certainty 
heretofore  incooceivable,yet  they  will  fall  immea- 
nrably  short  of  attaining  the  grand,  the  para- 
moont  objects  of  all  which  deserves  to  be  called 
education,  unless  the  fixing  indelibly  of  moral  and 
religious  principles  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  to 
be  educated,  be  made  the  basis,  the  essence,  and  vi- 
tal end  of  all  instruction  whatever.  The  idea  is 
utterly  preposterous  that  human  beings  ever  can 
be  taught  to  form  adequate  conceptions  of  the 
great  purposes  for  which  they  were  created — of 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  fulfilling  most  faith- 
fully all  their  duties,  in  order  to  accomplish  these 
purposes ;  and  of  the  ineffable  happiness  both  here 
and  hereafter,  that  wUl  be  secured  to  all  who  do 
thus  fulfil  them,  merely  by  teaching  them  all  the 
languages,  arts  and  sciences  in  the  world, — if  that 
be  omitted,  without  which  all  else  is  but  mere  dust 
in  the  balance, — I  mean  self-knowledge,  self-con- 
troly  self-devotion  to  duty  as  the  supreme  objects 
of  our  temporal  existence.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you, 
my  friends,  here  misunderstand  me.    Far  indeed. 


very  fiir  am  I  from  underrating  the  real  advanta- 
ges, the  true  value  of  what  is  generally  understood 
by  the  term  scholastic  attainments.  No  one  can 
estimate  more  highly  than  I  do,  their  power  of  ex- 
tending our  views,  liberalizing  our  sentiments,  en- 
lightening our  minds,  strengthening  our  intellec- 
tual friculties,  and  exciting  an  ardent  desire  to  in- 
crease our  knowledge.  Considered  as  the  means 
and  not  the  ends  of  education,  I  would  always 
award  to  them  the  highest  rank.  But  when  we 
have  said  this,  nothing  more  can  justly  be  affirmed 
in  their  fiivor — if  disconnected,  as  they  too  oAen 
are,  from  the  ultimate  and  vital  purposes  of  all 
perfect  education.  These  undeniably  are,  (and  it 
cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,)  to  expand,  to 
warm,  to  christianize  the  heart — to  call  into  vigo- 
rous, untiring  action,  all  our  best  affections,  our 
noblest  attributes,  and  to  fit  us  thoroughly  both 
for  our  present  and  future  state  of  existence.  Un- 
less that  which  is  called  education  will  do  this,  we 
may  safely  assert  that  it  is  grossly  miscalled,  and 
that  if  it  is  never  made  to  comprehend  any  tiling 
more  than  what  is  generally  understood  by  the 
term  scholastic  attainments,  a  mistake  more  fatal 
to  the  happiness  of  our  species  can  scarcely  be 
committed.  Of  this  I  would  ask  no  better  proof 
than  would  be  afforded  by  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  the  actual-  acquirements,  the  conduct  and 
the  characters  of  those  who  are  honored  with  the 
high  sounding  titie  of  accomplished  scholars.  If 
they  are  really  better  educated,  ought  they  not  cer- 
tainly to  be  not  only  wiser  but  better  men,  that  is 
if  education  actually  was  what  it  most  assuredly 
should  be?  But  what  is  the  fact?  Do  we  find 
them  better  men,  better  citizens,  better  neighbors, 
friends  and  heads  of  families  or  states,  than  those 
who,  with  less  scholarship,  have  had  much  more 
attention  paid  to  their  moral  and  religious  edu- 
cation, than  to  those  scholastic  acquirements  of 
which  nothing  but  the  most  thorough,  moral  and 
religious  instruction  can  teach  us  either  the  true 
value  or  the  proper  use  ?  Gladly,  most  gladly  do 
I  admit  that  very  many  amiable  men  will  be 
found  among  the  former ;  for  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  know  many  such — ^but  it  is  equally  true, 
that  those  praiseworthy  traits  of  character  and 
conduct  which  we  frequenUy  see  apart  from  re- 
ligious belief  in  Christianity,  form  exceptions  to 
the  general  rule  that  unbelief  in  Christianity  tends 
certainly  to  produce  both  vice  and  depravity. 
Whereas  immoral  character  and  practice  among 
professors  of  religion,  form  exceptions  to  the  ge-> 
neral  rule  that  christian  faith  tends  surely  to  pro- 
duce christian  conduct  The  first  class  of  persons 
are  good  in  spite  of  their  worldly  creed— the  lat- 
ter are  l)ad  in  direct  opposition  to  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  right 

We  shall  never  arrive  at  a  clear,  satisfiu:tory 
conclusion  in  regard  to  this  all  important  subject, 
education,  but  by  first  solving  tbe  questions,  whtU 
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are  the  paramount  duties  of  the  preieat  life— foAol 
the  only  means  of  securing  their  fulfilment?  Are 
these  duties  aoUbf  or  even  chiefly,  to  speak,  or  to 
understand  a  great  variety  of  tongues — to  measure 
the  earth,  the  waters  of  the  mighty  ocean,  nay  the 
heavens  themselves,  with  instruments  and  means 
of  human  invention — to  wear  away  life  itself  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  discover  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  all  visible  things — to  scan  thoroughly  the 
vast  powers  and  possible  expanse  of  human  intel- 
lect— ^and  to  astonish  the  world  by  the  perfection 
to  which  all  human  science,  arts  and  accomplish- 
ments may  be  brought?  Or,  are  they  (hat  we  should 
think  wisely,  act  justly,  and  practice  truth,  indus- 
try, self-denial,  and  universal  benevolence, — from 
the  sincere,  heartfelt,  ever  active  love  of  our  fel- 
low creatures, — and  willing  obedience  to  all  the 
commands  of  our  God  ?  Are  the  means  to  secure 
the  fulfilment  of  all  these  most  momentous  duties, 
such  as  are  usually  adopted  in  our  schools?— or, 
shall  we  not  find  them  in  very  numerous  instances 
nearly  destitute  of  any  but  means  rather  of  coun- 
teraction than  promotion  ?  By  what  other  term 
can  we  characterize  the  usual  school  appliances, 
to  the  chief  of  which  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your 
special  attention?  These  are,  the  fear  of  human 
punishments  and  disgrace,  instead  of  the  fear  of 
offending  our  Maker — the  stimuli  of  emulation 
and  ambition :  the  first,  to  surpass  supposed  rivals 
and  competitors  for  fiime  and  fortune ;  the  latter, 
to  attain  the  worldly  distinctions  of  high  rank  and 
emolument  in  what  are  called  the  *'  learned  pro- 
fessions," or  the  celebrity  of  political  power,  and 
elevation  above  our  fellow  men.  But  will  any 
sober,  reflecting  person  say,  that  such  appliances 
do  not  tend  constantly,  nay  almost  certainly,  to 
make  us  fear  man  more  than  God — to  inspire  more 
dread  of  public  sentiment  than  love  of  public  and 
private  duty — to  poison  our  hearts  with  jealousy 
and  envy,  and  to  intoxicate  us  with  ])ride,  vanity 
and  ambition,  rather  than  to  fix  indelibly  in  our 
souls  all  those  truly  christian  virtues,  which  man 
must  not  only  possess  but  exercise — not  only  ac- 
quire but  ardently  cherish,  to  attain  the  great  end 
of  his  being? 

The  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions  involve 
matters  of  the  deepest  possible  interest  not  only 
to  the  present,  but  to  all  fliture  generations ;  for  it 
depends  entirely  upon  them,  and  the  effects  they 
may  have  on  those  who  regulate  and  direct  our 
schools  of  all  kinds,  whether  the  whole  business 
of  scholastic  education  shall  be  conducted  in  refer- 
ence merely  to  the  things  of  time,  or  to  the  immea- 
surably higher  concerns  of  eternity.  In  judging 
of  this  matter,  let  us  not  trust  entirely  to  the  cus- 
tomary forms  of  expression,  in  which  all  our 
schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  publicly 
invite  patronage.  These  are  rarely  deficient  in 
promises  that  the  moral  and  religious  principles  and 
conduct  of  the  pupils  shall  be  strictly  attended  to ;  | 


which  proves  at  least  the  general  belief  in  the  clsn 
of  instnicters,  that  the  parents  and  friends  of  chil- 
dren attach  great  importance  to  these  matters.  But 
no  one  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  schools  are  usually  conducted,  can 
be  ignorant  that  such  promises  are  much  more  a 
matter  of  form  than  substance,  however  sincere  the 
individuals  may  have  been  in  making  them.  "Pnh 
fusion,"  we  all  know  *' is  fwt  principle ;"  neither 
is  it  very  generally  followed  by  conformable  prac- 
tice. In  nothing  is  this  melancholy  fact  more  con- 
spicuous, than  in  the  neglect,  throughout  our  schools 
of  every  kind,  of  all  such  moral  and  rdigioos  in- 
struction as  would  thoroughly  convince  the  pupils 
that  thie  is  deemed  of  infinitely  higher  value  than 
every  thing  else  which  either  is  or  can  be  taught  at 
such  places.  But  instead  of  such  instruction,  if  we 
examine  with  a  view  solely  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
we  shall  find  almost  every  where  that  the  real, 
the  constant,  the  supreme  object,  is  to  make  what 
are  called  good  scholars  and  learned  men — men  to 
make  a  figure  in  the  world,  and  to  be  cdebrated 
in  the  various  walks  of  well  disguised  pride,  van- 
ity and  ambition.  To  accomplish  this  object  all 
efforts  are  strenuously  directed,  all  appliances  in- 
dustriously used ;  while  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples, if  inculcated  at  all,  will  be  found  to  occupy 
rather  a  nominal  than  a  real  and  efficient  rank. 
If  any  doubt  it,  let  them  inquire  as  impartially  as 
they  can,  what  manner  of  men  those  are  in  gene- 
ral who  constitute  the  educated  class?  Are  they 
in  most  instances  moral  and  religious  persons,  or 
are  they  not  ?  Do  they  seem  better  qualified  or 
more  disposed  to  fulfil  the  various  duties  of  life, 
than  those  who  have  not  been  blessed  with  equal 
opportunities  for  intellectual  improvement?  If  they 
do  not,  we  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  some 
radical  errors  have  been  committed  in  their  educa- 
tion,—since  the  great  object  of  all  that  deserves 
the  name,  assuredly  is  to  make  meaj  not  merdy 
more  learned,  but  wiser  and  better— more  intelli- 
gent and  more  virtuous,  than  they  could  possibly 
be  without  it.  That  they  wotUd  he  so  under  a  pro- 
per system  of  instruction — a  system  wherein  mere 
scholastic  learning,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term,  should  never  be  considered  synonymous 
with  education,  none  can  possibly  doubt  who  have 
ever  paid  the  least  serious  attention  to  the  subject, 
or  who  have  any  faith  in  the  scripture  declaratioD 
that,  if  we  train  up  a  child  in  the  xoay  he  should  p, 
he  will  never  depart  from  it  when  he  is  ohL  When- 
ever, therefore,  we  witness  any  departure  among 
such  of  our  young  people  as  are  said  to  be  well 
educated,  it  amounts  to  a  demonstratioo  that  iht^ 
have  not  been  thus  trained.  If  they  had  been,  such 
departures  would  be  very  rare,  instead  of  being 
most  fiitally  common;  nor  should  we  find, even 
afler  making  all  due  allowances  for  the  frailty  and 
depravity  of  our  nature,  these  educated  youths,  in 
so  many  deplorable  instances^idespisera  of  religioD, 
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looie  ia  tiieir  morals,  voluptuaries  in  practice  as 
well  as  principle^  ignorant  or  regardless  both  of 
tbeir  public  and  private  duties,  and  devoted  en- 
tiraly  to  their  own  selfish,  depraved  gratifications. 

I  But  the  hraentable  truth  is,  that  in  a  vast  majority 
of  our  schools,  whatever  promises  may  have  been 
hoaestly  promulgated  to  the  contrary,  the  moral 
and  religious  principles  of  the  pupils  are  not  made 
psniDount  objects  of  attention.     On  the  contrary, 

^       it  seems  to  be  almost  always  presumed,  that  the 
great  work  of  forming  these  principles  has  been 
accomplished  under  the  parental  roof,  where  alas ! 
(to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,)  it  is  in  thousands  of 
instances  utterly  neglected !    Each  pupil  is  conse- 
queotly  left  to  form  them  for  himself,  after  his  last 
course  of  collegiate  instruction,  during  which  these 
all  easeotial  guides  to  present  and  future  happiness 
are  rarely  put  into  requisition,  farther  than  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  the  peace  and  good  order 
of  the  establishment,  or  as  a  part  of  the  mere  com- 
pendious formulary  of  instruction.    The  fatal  and 
alnwit  certain  consequence  is,  that  multitudes  of 
college  graduateSy  after  being  emancipated  firom 
tcholaitic  restraints,  either  plunge  at  once  into  the 
destructive  vortex  of  folly  and  vice,  or  devote 
themselves  so  entirely  to  the  pursuits  of  wealth, 
pride,  vanity  and  ambition,  as  effectually  to  ex- 
clude from  their  minds  all  thoughts  of  another 
life.    These  minds,  thus  pre-occupied,  have  actu- 
ally no  place  left  for  such  ideas  and  reflections  as 
tend  to  produce  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  ne- 
ceaity  for  makmg  some  preparation  to  quit  our 
present  state  of  existence,  with  a  reasonable  hope 
of  infinitely  greater  happiness  in  the  next  we  are 
destined  to  enter.     That  the  one  we  are  now  in 
cannot  possibly  last  beyond  a  period  most  fearfully 
brief,  infidels  as  well  as  christians  are  compelled 
to  observe;  for  none  live  to  be  capable  of  observa- 
tioo  whoee  experience  has  not  perfectly  assured 
them,  that  all  are  doomed  to  die;  none  live  to 
yean  of  reflection,  who  can  well  avoid  sometimes 
looking  forward,  however  sceptically,  to  thatawftil 
doom,  without  many  terrors  and  alarms  as  to  what 
may  follow  eo  foarful  a  change.    For  this  change, 
90  absolutely  mire,  so  truly  appalling  to  man, 
christian  education  alone  can  effectually  prepare 
uj— and  ought  therefore  most  assuredly  to  be  made 
the  basis,  the  substantial  part,  the  great  end  of  all 
educatkm  whatever. 

That  we  can  never  hope  to  see  so  desirable  and 
highly  important  a  reform  accomplished  without 
some  other  means,  some  other  agencies  than  such 
as  we  have  heretofore  had,  seems  to  me  demonstra' 
bly  true.  It  appears  equally  clear  that  they  must 
be  voluntary  associations,  in  some  form  or  other, 
for  the  promotkm  and  improvement  of  education, 
consisting  of  true,  sincere,  persevering,  efficient 
friends  to  the  causo—no  "  sleeping  partners,"  (as 
mercantile  men  say,)  but  oH,  both  active  and  zeal- 
ous to  the  utmost  of  their  power.    To  expect  such 


reform  from  legislation  is  a  vain  hope,  unless  we 
already  had  such  law-makers  in  sufficient  numbers 
for  the  purpose,  as  thai  reform  in  our  parental  in- 
struction, schools  and  colleges  alone  could  produce. 
When  such  consummation  can  take  place,  all  es- 
sential as  it  seems  to  our 'national  welfore,  and  de- 
voutly as  every  one  may  wish  it,  none  but  he  who 
knoweth  air  things  can  possibly  tell.  But  each  of 
us  may  venture  so  for  as  to  predict,  that  voluntary 
institutions  and  societies,  similar,  gentlemen,  to 
that  which  you  have  established,  holdout  far  more 
cheering  promises  of  success  than  can  be  hoped 
for  from  any  other  source.  They  will  serve  as 
appropriate  nuclei,  (if  I  may  thus  apply  the  term) 
for  attracting  around  them  the  scattered  talent,  the 
learning  and  active  benevolence  of  society.  W hen 
thus  concentrated,  they  will  perform  for  our  intel- 
lectual world  what  the  sun  does  for  that  magnificent 
world  of  effulgent  stars  and  constellations  with 
which  he  is  surrounded— by  diffusing  in  every  direc- 
tion that  genial  light  and  heat,  so  essential  to  adorn, 
to  sustain,  and  to  invigorate  both.  What  a  glori- 
ous prospect!  whata  delightful  anticipation!  Shall 
we  not  then  cherish  it,  my  friends,  as  a  possible 
event — nay,  as  one  which  nothing  is  wanting  to 
accomplish,  but  a  general  combination  of  the  in- 
telligence, the  zeal,  and  active  perseverance  of  the 
numerous  and  sincere,  but  too  desponding,  too  su- 
pine friends  to  the  cause  of  universal  education.' 

You,  gentlemen  members  of  this  institution, 
have  commenced  the  noble  work.  Let  your  ex- 
ertions then  to  sustain  and  carry  it  on  never  know 
a  moment's  intermission,  and  my  life  on  the  issue, 
but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  the  happy  effects 
of  such  efforts  will  be  felt  and  seen  to  the  remotest 
limits  of  our  community.  Your  patriotic  exam- 
ple will  soon  be  followed  in  other  parts  of  our  be- 
loved state ;  similar  associations  will  be  formed 
elsewhere ;  a  similar  spirit  of  benevolence  will  be 
awakened  and  exerted,  until  poor  old  Virginia  will 
once  more  hold  up  her  long  drooping  head  among 
such  of  her  sister  states  as  have  most  advanced  in 
all  those  useful  arts  and  sciences,  best  calculated 
not  only  to  adorn  and  embellish  private  life,  but  to 
secure  both  individual  and  national  happiness. 

Before  I  conclude,  permit  me  to  address  a  few 
remarks  to  you,  young  gentlemen,  the  cherished 
alumni  of  this  college.  Although  not  directly  ap- 
plicable to  our  main  purpose,  I  hope  they  may  be 
found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  it,— since 
I  shall  adduce  a  few  practical  illustrations  of  the 
fotal  errors  you  may  commit  in  regard  both  to 
professional  and  domestic  duties,  unless  you  adopt 
forthwith  and  forever,  as  constant  guides,  thoee 
good  principles  of  education  which  voluntary  and 
numerous  associations  for  its  improvement,  seem 
alone  capable  of  introducing  into  all  our  schools. 
You  will  be  the  first  to  enjoy  the  precious  fruits 
of  all  such  as  the  members  of  this  institute  will 
probably  recommend.    Suffer  me  then  to  add  my 
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humble  effortf  to  theirs  for  your  benefit;  and 
deem  me  not  obtrusive,  if  they  should  partake 
somewhat  of  the  admonitory  character:  for,  be 
assured  that  my  remarks  shall  all  be  such  as  a 
friend  and  father  would  make  to  those  in  whose 
happiness  he  felt  the  deepest  solicitude. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  my  most  anxious  desire 
to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  thorough  convic- 
tion that  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion, 
indissolubly  united,  must  form  the  beginning,  the 
middle  and  the  end  of  all  that  deserves  the  name 
of  education,  your  first,  your  constant  and  su- 
preme effort  will  be  to  acquire  them.  Then  in- 
deed, you  may  pursue  the  usual  course  of  your 
scholastic  studies,  not  only  without  danger  of  mis- 
taking the  means  for  the  end,  but  with  incalcula- 
ble advantages  both  present  and  prospective ;  ibr 
all  will  be  made  conducive  to  the  great,  the  eter- 
nal purposes  for  which  you  were  created.  Your 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  histories  will 
contribute  to  convince  you  that  there  have  been 
and  still  are  nations,  kindred  and  people  like  your- 
selves,— with  similar  wants,  passions  and  capabili- 
ties, deserving  your  sympathy,  your  regard,  your 
brotherly  love, — that  natk>nal  antipathies  should 
have  no  place  in  a  human  bosom — that  national 
wars,  except  for  defence,  are  national  crimes;  and 
that  man  should  consider  man  his  brother,  in  what- 
ever condition  or  on  whatever  spot  of  the  habita- 
ble globe  he  may  be  found. 

Your  mathematics  will  lead  you  to  the  convic- 
tion, strong  and  irresistible  as  the  demonstrative 
principles  and  reasonings  upon  which  the  whole  of 
this  noble  science  depends,  that  nothing  but  a  Grod 
of  all  perfect  wisdom  and  love  could  have  endowed 
you  with  Acuities  and  powers  capable  of  deriving 
not  only  the  highest  mental  gratifications  from 
such  a  source,  but  of  applying  the  discoveries 
which  produce  these  gratifications  to  an  infinite 
series  of  the  most  beneficial  purposes. 

Your  chemistry  will  aid  in  teaching  you  that 
none  but  a  Being  infinitely  wise  and  of  boundless 
power  and  goodness,  could  possibly  have  contrived 
and  arranged  such  a  vast  multitude  of  substances, 
in  alt  their  endless  variety  of  combinations  and 
affinities,  such  an  immense  world  of  multiform 
matter — all  as  it  would  seem  conducive  in  some 
way  or  other  to  human  comfort,  gratification,  or 
high  enjoyment 

Your  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  will  draw  you 
irresistibly  to  a  great  first  cause— the  supreme, 
beneficent,  ever  bounteous  Author  of  all  the  objects 
of  our  senses,  of  all  the  powers  and  conceptions  of' 
our  understandings ;  and  will  indelibly  stamp  upon 
your  hearts  the  sentiments  of  adoration,  love  and 
obedience,  as  the  only  proper  tribute  you  could  pay 
to  a  Being,  who,  so  fiir  as  we  can  comprehend  his 
works,  hath  made  them  all  subservient,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  our  own  happiness,  both  in 
time  and  eternity.  These  sciences  will  bring  home 


to  your  bosoms  and  business  the  vital  truth  that  you 
have  minds  of  vast  powers  of  comprehension — k- 
culties  capable  of  undefinable  expansion;  and  soub 
of  such  godlike  energies,  aspirations  and  capacitiei 
of  enjoyment,  as  nothing  less  than  a  God  of  all  pow- 
er, wisdom  and  love,  could  either  have  created  or  be- 
stowed. In  a  word,  whatever  path  you  may  pur- 
sue within  the  whole  circle  of  scientific  and  lite- 
rary research,  it  will  lead  you,  if  under  the  con- 
stant guidance  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
to  the  possession  of  the  chief  good  here  on  earth, 
and  to  "  that  house  above,  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens." 

There  are  indeed  no  circumstances  nor  situa- 
tions in  which  you  can  anticipate  even  the  possi- 
bility of  being  placed,  unless  bereft  of  all  con- 
sciousness or  sanity  of  mind,  that  can  exempt  you 
from  the  obligation  of  making  these  principles  the 
chart  and  compass  as  it  were,  by  which  you  are  to 
steer  your  earthly  course.  Let  us  imagine  a  few 
of  such  as  most  commonly  occur  in  our  progress 
through  life— such  as  are  matters  of  choice  rather 
than  necessity — and  we  shall  then  more  clearly 
see  the  indispensable  use  of  such  a  chart  and  com- 
pass to  direct  us  safely  and  happily  in  our  una- 
voidable passage  to  realms  of  eternal  duratioa. 

Almost  every  man,  for  example,  at  some  period 
of  his  existence,  desires  to  become  a  husband— to 
unite  himself  for  life  to  some  individual  of  the  other 
sex,  as  a  meanj  of  enjoying  far  greater  happiness 
than  he  possibly  could  in  any  single  state.  It  is  a 
situation  in  which  millions  voluntarily  place  theni- 
selves--a  situation  of  vast  and  complicated  re- 
sponsibilities— involving  numerous  relationships 
and  duties  of  the  highest  imaginable  importance, 
upon  which  depend  not  only  the  domestic  and  so- 
cial happiness  of  individuals,  but  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  whole  communities  and  nations.  Yet,  how 
few  of  these  millions,  even  among  the  most  deeply 
versed  in  scholastic  lore,  unless  they  are  men  of 
the  soundest  moral  and  religious  principles,  are 
ever  guided  in  their  choice  by  any  thing  but  fancy, 
whim,  caprice,  or  some  other  tar  less  excusable 
motive?  Their  scholastic  acquirements  alone, 
never  avail  them  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  eye 
is  usually  the  sole  g^ide — the  appellate  court  of 
reason  and  judgment  not  being  so  much  as  even 
consulted.  When  married,  they  generally  become 
parents,  and  thereby  incur  duties  the  moat  sacred 
and  of  the  mostawfiil  responsibilities;  for  they  are 
then  answerable  for  the  souls  of  othen  as  well  as 
for  their  own — fi^  souls,  with  whose  happiness  they 
are  intrusted  even  by  the  God  of  the  univerK 
himself!  Yet  how,  let  me  ask,  are  these  momea- 
tous  duties  generally  fulfilled,  even  by  the  best 
scholars,  unless  they  are  also  moral  and  religious 
men.^  Instead  of  fidfilment,  we  too  often  behold 
total  neglect,  nay  frequently  the  grossest,  most 
shameful,  most  criminal  violation;  and  all  diis 
too  by  indivkiuak  who  haw-obtained  the  b^hast 
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collegiate  boaon.  What  it  the  fair  inference  from 
foch  lacU?  Why,  that  no  education  which  has  not 
the  united  principles  that  I  am  endeavoring  to  re- 
oommeod  for  its  basis,  its  means  of  completion, 
and  its  great  end,  can  fit  man  even  for  the  two  most 
oommon  and  by  frr  the  most  important  conditions 
of  life. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  now  to  a  few  of  the 
chief  professions  in  which  the  young  men  of  our 
country  are  most  apt  to  engage ;  and  let  us  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  how  fer  mere  scholastic  ac- 
qoirements,  even  of  the  highest  grade,  will  enable 
yoa  to  pursue  these  professions  with  profit  and 
honor  to  yourselves,  and  with  benefit  to  the  com- 
muoity  of  which  you  are  members. 

If  you  become  physicians,  without  something 
more  than  the  mere  nominal  worldy  belief  in  the 
general  utility  of  moral  and  religious  principles, 
yoa  will  have  nothing  but  the  very  feeble,  seldom 
regarded  check  of  worldy  prudence,  to  restrain  you 
from  hurrying  into  the  practice  of  the  profession, 
before  the  proper  preparation  can  possibly  be 
made.  Your  own  pecuniary  emolument  will  be- 
come your  chief  object, — ^this  you  will  be  apt  to 
panue  with  do  fitrther  regard  than  your  popularity 
requires,  to  the  numerous  risTcs  you  will  incur  of 
destroying  both  the  health  and  life  of  others.  You 
will  hasten  on  in  this  course  with  a  brevity  of  pre- 
pantion  fer  shorter  than  is  deemed  necessary  to 
make  even  a  good  cook  or  washer-woman — al- 
though the  thing  to  be  practised  upon,  in  the  first 
case,  ii  human  life  itself;  while,  in  the  latter  cases, 
they  are  only  the  human  appetite  for  food  and  some 
of  the  habiliments  of  the  human  body !  Yet,  it  is 
upon  the  skill  and  humanity  of  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  society  must  depend  for  the 
alleviatioo  or  cure  of  all  those  indescribable  mise- 
ries, under  wbich,  in  the  countless  forms  of  sick- 
nen  and  disesue,  mankind  are  doomed  to  sufibr  to 
the  end  of  the  world— doomed  alas!  in  a  great 
measure,  by  their  own  vices  and  profligacy,  super- 
taduoed  by  fialse  education  much  more  tJian  by 
any  naturally  inherent  defect  either  in  their  bodily 
or  oMtttal  constitutions. 

Should  the  professkm  of  law  be  your  choice, 
here  also  you  will  find  that  mere  scholarship,  mere 
literary  and  scientific  acquirement,  unsustained  by 
deeply  fixed,  continually  active,  moral  and  reli- 
gious principles,  will  avail  you  quite  as  little  as  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Instead  of  becoming 
"compounders  of  strife,"  as  these  principles  enjoin 
us  all  to  be,  you  will  be  much  more  apt  to  turn  out 
encoaragers  of  litigation.  You  will  often  without 
scruple  aid  the  rapacious  and  rindictive  in  the 
gratification  of  their  criminal  passions,  by  defend- 
ing them  firom  the  legal  consequences  of  their  In- 
dnlgence.  You  will  frequently  vindicate  the  op- 
pressor in  bis  wrongs,  assist  guilt  in  seeking  safe^, 
and  enable  crime  io  escape  its  just  and  lawful  pun- 
ishment. Calumniators,  thieves,  robbers,  and  de- 
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stroyers  of  life  as  well  as  of  innocence,  will  be  in- 
debted to  you  for  renewed  opportunities  of  preying 
upon  the  peace,  the  property,  the  happiness  of  so- 
ciety. You  will  thus,  as  fer  as  depends  upon  your 
professional  labors,  actually  cherish  crime,  pervert 
justice,  and  defeat  the  ends  of  all  those  conserva- 
tive laws  which  it  should  be  your  peculiar  province 
to  expound,  your  inviolable  duty  to  sustain  in  all 
their  purity  and  force,  by  never  for  a  moment 
countenancing  or  aiding  their  violators.  Then  the 
appropriate  punishment  for  every  outrage  against 
penal  law  would  always  follow  every  perpetration 
of  unlawful  deeds;  for  each  fee  offered  by  such 
enemies  of  mankind  as  commit  atrocious  crimes, 
would  be  considered  and  rejected  either  as  the 
price  of  property  wickedly  gained— of  innocence 
utterly  ruined — of  character  irretrievably  blasted, 
or  of  life  criminally  taken  away.  I  do  not  speak 
of  those  doubtful  cases  wherein  lawyers  may  be 
deceived  by  the  ex  parte  statements  of  their  cli- 
ents; but  of  such  as  carry  deep  and  damning  guilt 
in  their  very  fece— of  those  in  which  the  appli- 
cants for  counsel  prove  themselves,  by  their  oum 
shewing,  to  be  steeped  as  it  were  in  infemy ,  iniquity 
and  deadly  crime— -of  those  who  practice  injustice 
as  a  lucrative  trade,  ruin  character  by  way  of  re- 
creation, and  destroy  innocence  as  a  pleasurable 
pursuit— of  those  who,  as  long  as  their  money  lasts, 
rely  upon  lawyers  to  defend  them  in  making  the 
property,  the  character,  the  happiness  of  others 
subservient  to  their  own  diabolical  appetites  and 
passions.  Would  all  lawyers  make  it  a  point  of 
conscience  never  to  appear  for  such  wretches,  un- 
less the  courts  assigned  them  as  counsel,  the  crimi- 
nals themselves  would  never  be  unjustly  con- 
demned; neither  would  they  ever  escape  punish- 
ment, as  they  now  often  do,  by  the  ingenious  but 
highly  pernicious  sophistry  of  their  hired  defend- 
ers. Laws  would  then  attain  the  great  ends  for 
which  they  were  enacted,  and  our  whole  commu- 
nity would  enjoy  a  far  greater  degree  of  safety 
from  the  perpetrators  of  crime  than  it  has  ever 
done  heretofore. 

Should  political  life  be  your  choice,  after  finish- 
ing a  scholastic  course  wherein  both  morals  and 
religion  have  been  so  little  regarded  as  not  to  be 
made  paramount  objects  of  pursuit,  instead  of  be- 
coming pure  patriots,  solely  devoted  toyeur  coun- 
try's good,  you  will  be  much  more  apt  to  turn  con- 
stant calculators  of  the  chances  for  personal  ag- 
grandizement—careful measurers  and  weighers  of 
your  own  private  interests  against  your  public  du- 
ties, and  deep  casuists  in  the  means  of  evading  or 
violating  the  last  to  promote  the  first,  wherever 
your  real  purpose  and  only  anxious  desire  may  ad- 
mit of  probable  concealment  You  will  become, 
with  few  exceptions,  if  possessed  of  sufficient  ta- 
lents and  cunning,  members  of  that  most  perni- 
cious class  of  politicians  called  demagogues,  who 
in  feet  have  always  proved  Ihe  curse  jof  every 
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country  wherein  they  have  acquired  political  pow- 
er. Theae  have  patriotiam,  patriotism,  continu- 
ally on  their  lipi,  but  never  in  their  hearts  and 
actions— deeming  it  much  easier  to  feign  love  of 
country  than  really  to  possess  and  exert  it — ^much 
more  thriAy  to  wheedle  and  cajde  the  people  for 
their  own  base  selfish  purposes, — than  manful- 
ly and  like  true  friends  combat  their  prejudices 
and  inform  their  understandings.  You  will  reach 
the  lowest,  most  despicable  grade  of  political  pros- 
titution, by  turning  man-toorMppen ;  and  soon 
learn  to  offer  up  your  incense  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  vanity  of  your  idols  and  their  power  to  gra- 
tify your  wants ;  until  at  last  you  will  neither  see, 
bear,  nor  understand  any  thing  but  as  they  wish 
you ;  and  will  call  black  white,  or  white  black— 
just  as  they  bid  you  do.  To  this  wretched  state  of 
degradation  and  self-abasement  do  most  politicians 
sink  themselves,  whose  educations  have  not  been 
firmly  based  on  sound,  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

Let  us  suppose,  lastly,  that  you  should  prefer  the 
mercantile  professkm  to  any  other,  after  acquiring 
all  the  learning  to  be  gained  in  the  customary 
course  of  education.  What  will  probably  be  your 
practice  as  merchants,  if  the  principles  which  I  am 
recommending  as  the  essentials  of  all  education, 
have  not  been  made  so  of  yours  .^  Will  this  prac- 
tice be  guided  by  the  social  or  the  selfish  princi 
pie?  Will  it  be,  "  Km  and  let  live/'  or  "  livejor 
self  aUnu  V*  But  very  little  observation  and  ex- 
perience will  compel  you  to  admit  that  the  latter 
maxim  will  in  most  cases  be  the  ruling  one.  Nay, 
it  will  not  only  rule  you,  but  blind  you  also  to  the 
great  truth  which  should  always  govern  the  whole 
mercantile  class,  that  aU  Mr  commerce  is  nothing 
more  than  an  interchange  of  equivalents — a  sup- 
plying of  each  other's  wants— by  which  both  sel- 
lers and  buyers  are  mutually  benefitted — a  bond  of 
peace  and  union,  instead  of  a  war  of  cunning  for 
the  accumulation  of  pelf.  In  fact  every  thing 
called  commerce  or  barter,  wherein  this  effect  of 
mutual  benefit  does  not  take  place,  so  far  as  de- 
pends upon  the  intention  of  the  parties,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  fraad  in  disguise — fraud  con- 
cealed under  the  specious  title  of  skill  in  trade — in 
other  words,  it  is  an  unjust  attempt  on  both  sides 
to  get  some  undue  advantage  in  the  traffic.  Such 
attempts  you  never  would  make— indeed  you 
could  not  possibly  make  them,  were  your  hearts 
constantly  and  deeply  influenced,  during  the  whole 
of  your  scholastic  course,  by  the  pure,  the  genu- 
ine principles  of  morality  and  religion,  while  your 
conduct  was  regulated  by  them  as  the  guardians 
of  your  honor,  the  preservers  of  your  reputation, 
the  unerring  guides  that  point  the  way  from  time 
to  eternity. 

These  principles  and  these  aUme  form  our  only 
safeguards  against  vice  and  crime— our  only  secu- 
rity for  using  whatever  other  education  we  may 


acquire,  as  rational  and  accountable  beings  should 
use  all  the  powers  of  their  minds  and  bodies.  Once 
acquired  and  ardently  cherished,  they  will  prove 
to  you  "a  refuge  in  every  storm — a  present  help 
in  every  trouble" — the  sweetest  solace  in  all  ad- 
versity— the  ever  fiuthful  monitors  and  guides  in 
prosperous  fortune.  Armed  with  such  a  panoply 
you  may  safely  march  through  all  the  most  peri- 
lous paths  of  life,  without  fear  of  serious  injury ; 
and  proceed,  rejoicing  on  your  way,  that  you  have 
neither  lived  nor  labored  in  vain.  Yours  will  be 
the  only  true  glory  of  the  present  life,— that  of 
contributing  to  human  happiness— yours  the  sole 
victory  worthy  of  beings  endowed  with  sudi  god- 
like feculties, — the  victory  over  your  own  pas- 
sions— and  yours  the  indescribable  rewards  after 
death,  of  those  '<  who  have  done  the  will  of  their 
Father  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Look  always  to  these  principles  aato  the  polar  star 
of  your  earthly  course— act  up  to  them  faithfiilly, 
under  all  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  you 
may  be  placed;  and  each  of  you  may  then,  in  the 
confident  hope  of  being  graciously  beard,  begin 
and  close  every  day  of  your  lives  with  the  com- 
prehensive prayer  of  the  pious  Thomson : — 

"Father  of  light  and  life !  thou  Good  Supreme! 
Oh !  teach  me  what  is  good !  teach  me  thyself! 
Save  me  from  folly,  vanity  and  vice. 
From  ev»ry  low  pursuit!  and  feed  my  soul 
With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure; 
Sacred, — substantial, — never-fading  bliss!*' 


For  the  Boutbera  Literary  MeaMogvr. 
THB   €H>BrrRA8TI 

OR,  A  FASHIONABLE  AND  AN  UNFASHIONABLE  NEW 
ENGLAND  WIFE. 

Horace  Lawrbnck  and  £llen  Frazier  had 
been  three  years  married,  when  Alpheus  North, 
their  friend,  and  nearest  neighbor,  brought  home 
his  beautiful  bride,  the  accomplished  Anna  Wes- 
ton. 

They  resided  in  a  little  village,  the  principal  at- 
traction of  which  was,  that  it  was  a  good  place  for 
business.  The  village  was,  indeed,  beautifully 
situated.  From  every  point  the  landscape  was  di- 
versified by  hill  and  dale — the  one  crowned  by  here 
and  there  a  towering  oak, — the  other  shaded  by  the 
branching  elm.  The  clear  waters  of  the  river, 
pursuing  its  rather  circuitous  course,  might  be 
seen  from  every  eminence ;  and  its  passage  being 
in  many  places  obstructed,  waterfidls  added  to  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  been  ia- 
fluenced  by  other  motives  than  the  gratification  of 
the  eye,  to  locate  themselves  on  this  fiivored  spot 
The  use/ui  was  to  them  the  only  truly  beauty ; 
and  however  much  the  admirer  of  the  lovely  and 
picturesque  in  nature  might  have  regretted  it, 
there  men  of  business  delighted  in  adding  mill  t» 
mill^ — and  in  seeing  the  fine  mer  obctructed  bf 
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iogt  and  siabff, — and  every  c/ner  wearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lumber-yard  It  was  a  real  busi- 
neis  place.  The  men  wer  all  intent  on  accumu- 
lating dollars  and  cents;  fid  although  among  their 
wives  and  daughters,  th#6  was  abundance  of  tea- 
drinkingy  visiting,  and^^ciability, — and  here  and 
there  an  effort  at  the^enteel, — there  was  neither 
science,  nor  literatu^,  nor  refinement  in  (he  place, 
excepting  the  Iittle.hat  just  retained  the  breath  of 
life,  in  the  habitattn  of  the  aged  pastor  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  that  whin  was  enclosed  in  the  room  of 
the  young  physicin. 

Had  he  consuted  taste  alone,  the  village  of 

L was  tfe  last  place  Horace  Lawrence 

would  have  selected  as  his  place  of  residence ;  ibr 
be  was  scientific,  literary,  and  refined,— calculated 
at  once,  to  enj>y  and  adorn  polished  society;  but 
thxigh  the  sen  of  a  gentleman,  a  finished  educa- 
ticn  was  all  lis  father  could  give  him ; — of  course 
he  bad  his  own  fortune  to  make.  He  was  a  law- 
yer, and  the  village  of  L presented  a  fair 

opeaing  for  one  of  that  profession. 

As  soon  as  his  business  was  sufficiently  estab 
lished  to  warrant  it,  he  had  married.     He  did  not 
cboose  Ellen  Frazier  because  she  was  either  the 
DMSt  beautiful,  the  most  accomplished,  or  the 
most  fascinating  yoi^ng  lady  of  his  acquaintance ; 
hot  because  she  had  superior  strength  of  mind, 
and  firmness  of  character, — ^was  amiable,  well 
principled,  and  well-informed — and  therefore  like 
It  (o  make  a  judicious  friend,  and  a  good  wife  and 
mother.    She  belonged  to  a  fiimily  that  had  for 
socoessive  generations  ranked  high  in  New  Eng- 
land for  learning  and  piety ;  but  her  liither  was  in 
narrow  circumstances ;  and  all  the  money  he  had 
to  spare,  was  expended  on  the  education  of  his  two 
SODS ; — so  that  Ellen  was  constrained  to  make  the 
most  of  her  resources,  to  acquire  the  education  of 
a  gentlewoman.     But  she  loved  knowledge, — and 
when  that  is  the  case,  no  one  will  remain  in  igno- 
rance.   She  was  not  scientific,  but  her  mind  was 
richly  stored  with  useful  knowledge,  which  ren- 
dered her  a  valuable  friend,  and  a  most  entertain- 
ing companion.     And  in  her  own  mother  she  had 
been  blessed  with  a  living  example  of  all  that  is 
moat  valuable  in  woman,  in  the  several  relations 
of  life.     Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  disappointed  in 
his  wife.   She  possessed  his  entire  confidence ;  and 
every  year  witnessed  an  increase  of  his  respect  and 
affection  for  her.   They  were  a  well-matched,  and 
happy  pair. 
Alpbeus  North  was  a  native  of  the  village  of 

Ir— .     His  fiither  was  an  untaught  man,  t>ut 

Arewd  and  intelligent ;  and  by  dint  of  industry 
and  frugality,  arose  from  being  a  shoemaker,  his 
bench  his  only  property,  to  having  money  in  the 
stocks, — two  or  three  saw-mills  on  the  river,  and 
a  very  genteel  house,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.  Resolved  that  his  son 
ahonld  be,  what  he  was  conscious  he  himself  was 


not,  namely,  a  gentleman,  he  spared  no  expense 
on  his  education.  And  he  met  the  only  return  he 
wished; — ^Alpheus  was  a  scholar,  and  an  elegant 
man.  He  was  more.  For  while  his  fitther  had 
been  thinking  of  his  education  and  fortune,  and 
providing  for  both,  his  mother  had  been  thinking 
of  his  heart.  She  was  an  illiterate  woman,  but 
devotedly  pious;  and  she  thought  little  of  the  pros- 
pects of  her  children  for  this  world,  in  compari- 
son with  their  fitness  for  the  next.  Her  first  ob- 
ject had  been  to  bring  them  up  in  **  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord;"  and  if  all  the  holy 
desires  of  her  heart  were  not  satisfied  in  their  be- 
half, they  were  certainly  well-principled;  reve- 
rencing the  Bible,  and  respecting,  if  not  posses- 
sing true  piety.  And  Alpheus,  the  only  son,  was 
the  most  amiable,  the  most  tender,  the  most  hope- 
ful of  them  all. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  died  within  a  few  months 
of  each  other,  the  year  that  Alpheus  lefl  college; 
and  he  inherited  from  his  fether  the  house  in 

L ,  beside  other  property  to  the  amount  of 

fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Having  no  predeliction 
for  either  of  the  learned  professions,  and  feeling 
strongly  attached  to  his  native  place,  he  establish- 
ed himself  at  L as  a  merchant. 

Anna  Weston  was  the  only  child  of  parents, 
who,  though  neither  well-educated,  nor  well-man- 
nered, moved  in  the  first  circles  in  the  town  in 
which  they  resided,  nobody  knew  why,  and  sup- 
ported their  station,  nobody  knew  how.  They  al- 
ways contrived  to  appear  genteelly  in  their  house, 
without  any  obvious  means;  for  Mr.  Weston's 
whole  business  seemed  to  be,  the  now  and  then 
taking  the  acknowledgement  of  a  deed,  or  some 
other  trifling  business  as  a  justice  of  peace ;  and 
no  one  could  name  any  property  as  his, — whether 
houses,  or  lands,  or  money.  This,  however,  only 
gave  rise  to  idle  speculation,  and  fiimished  con- 
versation for  those  vacant  minds,  that  can  find  no 
more  entertaining  or  instructive  subject  of  conver- 
sation, than  the  afiairs  of  their  neighbors;  for  he 
owed  no  man  anything,  and  therefore  no  one  nas 
really  concerned  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  his 
property.  The  fiict  was,  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weston  were  remarkably  skilful  in  making  a 
good  deal  of  show,  with  very  limited  means ;  and 
their  study  from  January  to  December  was  how 
to  keep  up  appearances. 

Anna  was  the  idol  of  her  parents.  She  was 
beautifiil  in  person,  and  amiable  in  disposition, — 
with  as  much  tact  as  father  and  mother  both.  Her 
education  was  completely  superficial ;  but  she  stu- 
died every  thing  o  little, — and  by  usually  being 
seen  in  the  morning  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  and 
often  speaking  of  her  favorite  studies,  it  was  taken 
for  granted,  that  her  mind  was  uncommonly  well 
stored.  JBut  every  thing  about  her  character  and 
acquirements  was  completely  artificial,  her  sweet- 
ness of  temper  alone  excepted. 
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Anna  was  vititing  an  old  tcbool-fellow  in  Bos- 
lOD^  when  Alpheua  North  for  Uie  fint  time  saw 
her.  Her  beauty  instantly  captivated  his  eye;  her 
graceful,  and  somewhat  showy  manners,  pleased 
his  fancy ;  and  her  amiable  disposition  and  spright- 
ly conversation,  engaged  his  affections.  He  was 
soon  deeply  in  love;  and  before  declaring  himself, 
only  wished  to  know,  whether  her  principles  were 
sQdi  as  the  son  of  a  mother  like  his  own  could  ap- 
prove. He  conversed  with  her  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  and  was  delighted  Co  find,  not  only  that  her 
feelings  were  tender,  but  that  she  was  a  member 
of  the  church  in  her  native  town.  He  at  once  of- 
fered his  hand,  which  was  accepted;  and  in  due 

time  he  brought  his  beautiful  bride  to  L , 

after  having  taken  her  to  Saratoga  Springs,  and 
one  or  two  other  places  of  fashionable  resort. 

Between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  A  Ipheus 
North,  there  was  no  ceremony.  Similarity  of  edu- 
cation, and,  on  some  accounts,  congeniality  of 
taste,  had  made  them  fond  of  each  other's  society 
horn  first  acquaintance;  and  time  had  ripened  this 
early  preference  into  friendship.  Mr.  North  was 
ever  a  welcome  visiter  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, where  he  was  treated  more  as  a  brother 
than  as  a  common  acquaintance. 

The  next  morning  after  his  arrival  at  L 


with  his  bride,  he  called  upon  Mrs.  Lawrence,  to 
bespeak  from  her  an  early  call ;  as  Mrs.  North 
must  necessarily  feel  solitary  among  entire  stran- 
gers ;  and,  indeed,  where  there  were  none  with 
whom  she  could  wish  tner  to  be  intimate,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lawrence  alone  excepted.  He  hoped  he 
should  now  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  requite  the 
cordial  hoq>itality  that  had  been  accorded  to  him, 
and  which  had  constituted  so  large  a  share  of  his 
happiness. 

In  a  short  time  an  intimacy  between  the  two 
femilies  was  established.  Mrs.  Lawrence  could 
not,  indeed,  very  frequently  visit  Mrs.  North,  as 
she  had  two  young  children ;  and  her  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  comfort  of  her  husband,  to  superintend 
the  general  well  being  of  her  femily»  and  take  care 
of  these  little  ones,  kept  her,  the  greater  part  of 
her  time»  within  her  own  doors.  But  Mrs.  North 
had  no  confinement, — and  with  the  most  graceful 
ease  she  waived  ceremony,  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  would  put  her  blooming  and  smiling  faoe  into 
the  nursery,  the  park>r,  or  whatever  room  Mrs. 
Lawrence  might  chance  to  be  in«  and  be  quite  at 
borne. 

Two  months  had  elapsed  since  Mrs.  North  came 

to  L — • ,  when  one  morning  as  she  was  sitting 

in  the  nursery  with  Mrs.  Lawrence,  she  said — 

"  I  look  upon  you  with  increasing  astonishment 
every  day,  to  see  you  always  so  cheerful  and  hap- 
py." Mrs.  Lawrence  looked  up  in  some  sur- 
prise, and  inquired,  "  Why  she  should  be  other- 
wise." 

"  Why  ? — ^Because  you  are  so  perpetually  em- 


ployed— shut  up  in  your  own  house.  I  should 
think  you  would  be  ^retched!" 

''I  am  so  constantly  and  necessarily,  and,  for 
a  greater  part  of  the  ime,  so  iwUrettinghf  em- 
ployed, that  I  have  noleisura  to  be  unhappy," 
said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  witka  smile. 

"  Interestingly !  Pardon  ne,"  said  Mrs.  North, 
"  but  can  domestic  concerns  «ser  be  interesting?" 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  i  question,  my  dear 
Mrs.  North?" 

"  Call  me  Anna,  do — I  hate  Afrs.  North  from 
an  intimate  friend, — especially  oie  somewhat  older 
than  myself,"  said  Mrs.  North  <*  But  tell  me 
how  you  can  be  irUeresied  in  whit  I  have  thought 
roust  be  irksome  to  every  one." 

"  Every  affectionate  wife,  my  diar  ^nna,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  **  must  be  intere^Ud  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  her  haA^and ;  every 
mother,  especially  every  dkrittton  oiother,  must 
be  interested  in  the  care  and  instruction  of  her 
children ;  and  my  Lucius  is  now  two  years  oU — 
capable,  therefore,  of  receiving  moral  impressiws 
that  may  endure  through  eternity ; — and  <«sry  Udff 
should  BtrivB  tobe$o  much  of  a  ladjf,  as  to  have  tar 
whole  household  well  regulated,  and  all  domes^ 
business  well,  and  reasonably  performed." 

"  O,  certoinly,"  said  Mrs.  North.  "  Yet  every 
human  being  needs  recreatfon.  You  will  sooa 
wear  yourself  out  by  such  unceasing  attention  to 
domestic  duties." 

"  By  no  means.  You  know  that  variety  of  ob- 
jects and  occupations  is  an  antidote  to  exhaustion ; 
beside,  books  and  my  flower-garden  are  a  never 
failing  source  of  pleasure  and  relaxation.  Indeed, 
my  dear  Mra.  North,  I  wonder  how  a  wife  and 
mother  can  ever  know  ennui,  or  find  much  time 
to  devote  to  general  society." 

"Would  I  had  your  resources,"  said  Mrs.  North. 
"  But,  really,  were  it  not  for  you,  I  believe  I  should 
die  of  etinui  in  this  stupid,  vulgar  place,  notwith- 
standing 1  have  the  kindest,  and  most  attentive 
husband  in  the  world.  But  he  cannot  always  be 
with  me,  of  course;  and  when  he  is  atteodmg  to 
business,  you  are  my  only  resource.  Do  you  know 
that  for  a  month  past,  I  have  been  dreading  the 
approach  of  this  week?" 

"On  what  account?" 

"  Because  I  thought  that  when  Mr.  Lawrence 
went  to  attend  court,  you  wouM  certainly  go 
with  him,  afler  having  been  immured  so  kmg.  I 
dreaded  it  so  much,  I  could  not  even  ask  you  whe- 
ther or  not  you  should  go." 

"  1  very  seldom  go  anywhere  with  Mr.  Law- 
rence, to  be  absent  toon  than  one  day,"  sakl  Mrs. 
Lawrence.  "  We  do  not  feel  quite  easy  to  bo 
from  home  at  the  same  time." 

"And  do  you  ever  go  without  him  f"  asked  Mrs. 
North. 

"  Not  very  often ;  for  when  he  is  with  me,  home 
is  much  the  pleasantest  place  ii^  the  work!    My 
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friend/'  the  added,  with  a  araile,  *'you  have  not 
yet  been  a  wife  long  enough  to  know  much  about 
it  Thiee  or  four  yean  hence  you  will  find  em- 
^mtni  enough;  and  that  which,  I  doubt  not, 
wiU  pro?e  ao  interesting,  Ihat  you  will  not  be  wil- 
ling to  transfer  it  to  other- handa." 

"  Perhaps  so — but,  really,  I  do  love  society.  I 
do  love  to  drive  about  a  little,  and  see  the  world, 
and  the  people  that  are  in  it.  And,  by  the  way, 
do  you  know  that  I  go  to  Boston,  with  Alpheus, 
in  a  fortnight  ?  Business  calls  him  there,—- and  he 
nya  he  cannot  go  without  me.  I  am  glad  of  it, 
truly.  I  should  not  like  to  ask  him  to  take  roe 
vith  him, — and  stay  at  home,  alone,  I  could  not !'' 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  hare  the  pleasure  of  a 
jooraey,"  aaid  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "And  there  is  no 
reaaoB  why  you  should  not  Mr.  North  is,  of 
ooarae,at  present,  your  principal  care;  and  you 
Itare  little  else  to  do,  but  study  to  promote  his  hap- 


The  journey  to  Boston  on  business  was  only  the 
precttrsor  of  another,  in  a  different  direction,  for 
pleaaure;  for  Mr.  North,  himself,  loved  to  visit 
diflereat  parts  pf  the  country ;  he  took  pride  in 
the  admiration  and  attention  his  young  wife  com- 
manded ;  and,  beside,  he  could  not  but  perceive 

tkt  L seemed  more  and  more  unpleasant 

to  her,  after  every  excursion, — and  it  was  his  con- 
itaat  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  one  so 
tenderly  beloved.  Perhaps  he  took  not  the  most 
certain  way  to  increase  her  happiness ; — but  that 
wai  the  fault  of  his  head — not  his  heart ! 

Mra.  North  never  teazed,  or  even  askid  her  hus- 
band for  any  gratification.  She  was,  at  once  too 
amiable,  and  too  polite  to  do  either;  yet  she  had  a 
war  of  her  own — and  a  most  graceful  and  fasci- 
nating way  it  was— of  leading  him  on  to  propose 
the  Tery  thing  she  had  resolved  on, — and  then 
yieUing  to  his  plan,  with  an  air  of  relinquishing 
aome  more  fevored  scheme  of  her  own,  for  the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  him.  Indeed,  every  thing 
liie  did,  was  done  in  the  most  amiable  and  graceful 
manner--even  to  the  spending  of  money,  which 
ibedkl  with  the  air  of  a  princess.  And  her  hus- 
band eometimes  feared  she  was  a  little  too  profuse ; 
but  abe  dressed  with  such  taste ;  was  so  generous, 
and  ao  much  the  belle  wherever  she  appeared,  that 
be  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  supply  her  purse 
leai  liberally. 

For  nearly  three  months  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North 
were  scarcely  at  L  for  more  than  a  week  at 
a  time ;  and  the  cold  winds  and  bad  roads  of  No- 
vember, alone  led  them  to  settle  quietly  at  home. 
On  every  return  to  L ,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law- 
rence had  been  duly  visited ;  and  now,  when  the 
SQtumnal  campaign  was  fairly  over,  their  society 
was  more  needed,  more  valued  than  ever.  Scarcely 
twenty-four  hours  passed,  without  bringing  Mrs. 
Lawrence  the  favor  of  a  longer  or  shorter  visit 

"  And  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lawrence,  you  have 


not  been  five  miles  from  L- 


»smce  my  jour- 


ney to  Boston  last  August  ?'* 

« I  have  not" 

"Nor  wanted  to  be,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs. 
North. 

"All  circumstances  considered,  I  have  not,"  an- 
swered Mrs.  Lawrence.  "  It  would  aflfbrd  me 
great  pleasure  to  see  various  parts  of  the  world, — 
in  the  Southern  as  well  as  Northern  States  of  the 
Union, — ^in  Europe  as  well  as  America ;  but  as  I 
am  situated,  by  the  providence  of  an  all- wise  Fa- 
ther, I  must  content  myself  with  the  knowledge  of 
different  places,  that  I  can  derive  from  books.  And 
this,  if  not  so  satisfactory,  is,  at  least,  a  cheaper 
mode  of  obtaining  information,  than  travelling." 

Two  things  in  this  answer  struck  Mrs.  North. 
"A  cheaper  mode !"  Yes — as  Mr.  Lawrence  in- 
herited no  fortune,  it  was  necessary  for  his  wife  to 
think  of  economy.  How  fortunate  for  herself  that 
Mr.  North's  fether  was  a  rich  man !  "  Know- 
ledge— travelling  to  obtain  knowledge !"  The 
idea  had  never  before  occurred  to  her  mind.  She 
had  always  travelled  solely  for  pleasure. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  really  felt  attached  to  Mrs. 
North.  Her  amiable  temper  and  pleasing  man- 
ners had  won  her  affections,  and  she  wished  to  do 
her  good.  She  soon  learned  that  her  friend  had 
many  false  notions :  that,  in  her  estimation,  wealth 
was  the  most  valuable  distinction ;  that  show  was 
elegance;  and  that  dress  and  idleness  were  gen- 
tility. She  saw,  too,  that  she  was  nearly,  or  quite 
destitute  of  internal  sources  of  happiness ;  that  all 
the  nobler  powers  of  her  mind  lay  dormant ;  that 
she  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  intellectual  plea  • 
sures.  Mrs.  Lawrence  had  no  conception  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  she  wished  to  accomplish ; 
she  knew  not  how  deep-rooted  were  the  evils  she 
wished  to  subdue;  knew  not  that  they  were  com- 
pletely intertwined  with  her  whole  mental  consti 
tution. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  oflen  heanl  Mrs.  North  talk  of 
books ;  and  she  directed  her  to  a  course  of  read- 
ing, whidi  she  thought  would  at  once  prove  highly 
interesting  and  beneficial.  But  Mrs.  North  had 
never  really  read  a  book  for  pleasuro,  or  for  intel- 
lectual improvement,  in  her  life.  She  had  never 
been  taught  by  her  parents,  and  had  never  con- 
ceived the  idea  herself,  that  the  object  in  the  ac- 
quisitkm  of  knowledge,  was  to  fit  her  for  the  dis- 
charge of  duties  to  herself  and  others. 

The  knowledge  she  really  possessed,  was  ac- 
quired for  the  express  purpose  of  diaplatf — to  give 
her  distinction  in  the  circle  in  which  she  moved. 
Of  course  she  had  gone  about  the  acquisitkm  of  it, 
not  as  a  pleasure,  but  as  a  task  that  must  be  ac- 
complished. Mrs.  Lawrence  had  likewise  heard 
her  speak  of  the  benevolent  societies  with  which 
she  had  been  connected  in  her  native  place,  and 
she  strove  to  awaken  her  sympathies  for  the  poor 
in  L ,  and  excite  interest  in  benevolent  en- 
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terpriies  of  a  higher  order.  Bat  although  Mrs. 
North  would  give  freely,  and,  particularly  if  a 
■ubflcription  paper  was  handed  about,  would  sub- 
scribe liberally,  there  was  evidently  no  heart  in 
her  charities.  She  could  find  no  pleasure  in  search- 
ing out  the  destitute  and  afflicted  in  her  own  per- 
son. If  she  heard  of  one  who  was  sick,  she  would 
perhaps  send  them  a  sum  of  money  preposterously 
large,  that  Mrs,  North  might  6s  tpcken  of  a$  a 
moat  munificent  lady;  but  she  could  not  have  made 
a  basin  of  broth,  to  have  saved  a  life.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  system  of  benefitting  the  poor  at  a 
very  trifling  expense  of  time  and  labor,  by  mak- 
ing comfortable  garments  out  of  old  ones  tluit  were 
lying  useless,  an  encumbrance  to  closets  and  draw- 
ers. It  is  nearly  useless  to  give  such  garments  to 
the  poor  in  an  unprepared  state ;  seldom  have  they 
sufficient  ingenuity,  or  patience,  or  industry,  to 
turn  them  to  profitable  account.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
was  fully  aware  of  this ;  and  she  was  remarkable 
for  the  ingenuity  and  dexterity  with  which  she 
would  make  a  comfortable  suit  of  clothes  for  a  poor 
child,  out  of  garments  that  appeared  not  worth  a 
farthing.  She  was  a  blessing  to  the  poor  around 
her ;  and  her  husband  had  in  no  way  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  her  charities,  as  is  sometimes,  unhap- 
pily, the  case.  Mrs.  Lawrence  endeavored  to  in- 
terest Mrs.  North  in  this  way  of  doing  good ;  but 
the  attempt  was  fruitless.  How  could  a  lady  de- 
grade herself  by  attending  to  such  occupations! 
How  could  the  delicate  and  elegant  Mrs.  North 
bend  her  beautiful  person  over  such  work ;  or  soil 
and  deface  her  fair,  round  fingers  by  such  menial 
employments!  Equally  unavailing  were  all  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  efibrts,  to  interest  her  friend  in  the 
cultivation  of  flowers,  or  in  any  employment  or 
pursuit,  by  which  she  could  make  herself  happy 
in  solitude. 

The  piety  of  Mrs.  North  was  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  every  other  point  in  her  character.  At 
a  season  of  revival  of  religion  in  her  native  place, 
many  of  her  youthful  companions  becoming  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  subject,  her  sympathies  were 
awakened ;  and  she  mistook  these  feelings,  as  is, 
alas,  too  often  the  case,  for  renovation  of  heart. — 
Beside,  "  religk>n  walked  in  her  golden  slippers ;" 
it  \¥9aJa8hionabU  to  be  benevolent,  and  charitable, 
and  attend  meetings;  and  Anna  Weston  went 
with  others;  and  with  others  she  publicly  and 
solemnly  "  avouched  the  Lord  to  be  her  God," 
and  consecrated  herself  to  his  service !  But  one 
view  of  her  own  heart  she  had  never  had.  She 
still  loved  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
''  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,"  and 
scarcely  felt,  or  knew  that  it  was  wrong.  She  lived 
for  herself;  and  she  loved  herself— supremely ;  and 
she  was  not  conscious,  much  less  was  Mr.  North, 
that  her  strongly  expressed  attachment  to  her  hus- 
band, principally  arose  from  the  ability  he  possessed 
to  gratify  her  in  all  the  selfish  desires  of  her  heart. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  could  not  hut  perceive  that  the 
feelings  of  Mrs.  North  were  very  superficial  on 
the  subject  of  religion;  and  she  knew  that  the 
views  that  resulted  in  such  practice,  must  be  erro- 
neous. As  a  christian,  deeply  interested  in  the 
honor  of  Him  "  who  had  r^eemed  her  to  €rod  by 
his  own  blood," — and  anxious  that  every  one  of 
his  professed  disciples  should  ''walk  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation,"  she  ofien  conversed  with 
Mrs.  North  on  the  subject;  and  by  the  gentlest 
and  most  touching  appeals,  strove  to  touch  her 
heart,  and  awaken  and  enlighten  her  conscience. 
But  here,  too,  she  was  unsuccessful.  Mrs.  North 
would  so  readily  assent  to  all  she  said,  with  *'  Cer- 
tainly"— "  O,  yes,  every  christian  should  feel  and 
act  thus," — ^that  Mrs.  Lawrence  felt  that  the  case 
was,  at  present,  hopeless.  There  was  no  feeling; 
there  was  not  even  thought; — it  was  a  mere  as- 
sent of  the  voice. 

But  an  event  was  now  in  prospect  that  seemed 
to  have  a  great  effect  on  Mrs.  North ;  and  which 
frequently  has  a  vast  effect  in  deciding  character. 
Life  is  always  uncertain, — and,  in  a  moment  of  re- 
flection, every  one  is  willing  to  acknowledge  it; 
but  when  -a  lady  has  the  prospect  of  becoming  a 
mother,  there  is  a  definite  period  to  which  she 
looks  forward,  as  the  one  in  which  she  may  be 
called  from  time  into  eternity.  It  is  an  unthinking 
woman  indeed,  who  is  never  serious  under  such 
circumstances.  Mrs.  North  was  far'  otherwise. 
Life  was  very  dear  to  her ;  since  her  marriage  it 
had  been  a  scene  of  unclouded  sunshine.  But  now 
there  was  a  dark  curtain  raised  before  her,  beyond 
which  she  trembled  to  look. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  most  judicious 
of  woman.  She  cheered  and  sustained  her  friend's 
spirits,  not  by  leading  her  to  forget,  or  think  light- 
ly of  her  danger,  but  by  teaching  her  to  look  at  it 
rationally, — and  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  her 
hour  of  trial. — And  never  had  she  been  so  much 
encouraged,  for  never  had  Mrs.  North  appeared  so 
much  as  sha  wished  to  see  her.  Her  feelings  were 
very  tender,  and  a  review  of  the  many  blessings 
she  had  enjoyed,  seemed  to  fill  her  with  gratitude 
for  the  past;  and  inspire  in  her  some  degree  of 
confidence  for  the  future.  She  professed  to  hope, 
that  whether  she  were  to  live,  or  to  die,  all  would 
be  well. 

At  length  Mn.  North  became  the  joyful  mother 
of  a  fine  son ;  and  her  feelings  were  in  a  glow  of 
gratitude.  Her  heart  seemed  to  expand  with  lore 
for  every  one.  Her  husband — ^her  friend — never 
had  they  been  half  so  dear ! — With  her  congratu- 
latory kiss,  while  the  tears  of  deep  tenderness  suf- 
fused her  eyes,  Mn.  Lawrence  whispered — *'  Con- 
secrate yourself,  dearest  Anna,  and  this  preciooi 
little  immortal,  to  the  service  of  Him  who  baf 
been  your  benefector  and  preserver!"  With 
tremulous  lips,  Mn.  North  returned  the  kiss,  and 
emphatically  whispered — "  Opdear  friend^  may  I 
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never  ibrget  the  impressions  of  this  hour?  May  I 
never  ibrget  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  to 
mj  Father  in  heaven?" 

But,  alas,  it  was  not  the  goodness  of  Ephraim 
akne  that  was  ''  as  the  morning  cloud,  and  the 
early  dew !"  for  the  greater  part  of  the  goodness  of 
the  whole  human  Amily  is  of  the  same  transitory 
and  fleeting  nature.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
when  Mrs.  North  left  her  chamber,  she  was  pre- 
ciaely  the  Mrs.  North  of  the  year  before — equally 
thoughtless,  equally  negligent  of  duty.  With  pain 
Mn.  Lawrence  witnessed  all  this; — with  deep 
pain  ihe  saw  indications  that  the  character  of  a 
foAumabU  woman  must  be  supported  at  the  ex- 
penie  of  being  an  unnatural  mother. 

Physicians,  when  practising  in  fashionable 
bouaea,  hare  a  wonderful  faculty  of  divining  what 
preacriptions  will  be  most  agreeable.  Mrs.  North 
had  a  fine  constitution ;  but  like  many  women 
brought  up  with  fidse  notions,  she  conceived  that 
firm  health  and  refinement  were  incompatible  with 
each  other.  Dr.  G ,  was  very  willing  to  hu- 
mor her  whim,  as  it  was  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
his  pecuniary  interest ;  and  he  ch^rfiilly  acquiesced 
in  her  recovering  from  her  confinement  as  slowly 
as  she  pleased.  And  when,  by  her  own  confession 
she  was  well,  he  put  the  cap-stone  to  the  favor  in 
which  he  previously  stood  with  her,  by  saying, 
what  his  shrewd  observation  told  him  would  just 
accord  with  her  wishes,  namely — that  her  strength 
was  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  nursing;  her 
babe  must  be  sent  from  home ; — the  Dr.  knew  just 
(he  nurse  for  it — ^a  fine,  healthy,  good-natured  wo- 
man, who  would  take  the  best  possible  care  of  it, 
for  two  dollars  a  week;  and  Mrs.  North  must 
Uke  a  journey,  as  change  of  air  and  scene  were  in- 
dispensable to  the  perfect  restoration  of  her  health. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  truly  grieved  when  she 
found  this  arrangement  was  made.  She  had  fore- 
•ecQ  the  probability  of  it,  but  she  could  not  be  re- 
oaocOed  to  the  measure.  She  justly  considered 
nutenal  feelings  among  the  most  sacred  that  be- 
foag  to  earth ;  and  she  knew  that  nothing  more 
■treogthens  a  mother's  love,  than  the  entire  depen- 
daace  of  the  child  on  her  for  comfort  and  happi- 
neaa.  She  was  fully  convinced,  that  anything  that 
weakens  this  tie,  that  nature  has  made  so  strong, 
must  be  injurious  alike  to  both  parent  and  off- 
spring. She  was  musing  on  the  subject  when  her 
husband  came  in. 

"  You  look  sad,  my  dear  Ellen.  What  is  the 
matter?" 

"  Mrs.  North  has  put  the  dear  little  boy  out  to 
nurse.'* 

"  She  is  a  fiuhionable  woman !  Did  you  not  ex- 
pect it? 

"I  feared  it— but  I  blame  Dr.  G ,  for  had 

he  not  have  proposed  it,  I  think  Anna  would  have 
kept  the  poor  little  thing  with  her.  He  says,  too, 
that  she  must  journey  to  confirm  her  health." 


''He  knows  his  patient,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence. 

"  You  are  severe,  my  dear  husband." 

"  Do  you  think  so? — but  time  will  show.  Mean- 
time I  am  going  to  take  you  a  journey." 

"Me!  where?" 

«  To  Fry  burg.  Business  calls  roe  there  next 
week  —I  shall  be  absent  from  home  but  few  days, 
and  the  excursion  will  do  you  good.  Be  it  as  it 
may  with  Mrs.  North,  change  of  air  and  scene  are 
really  necessary  for  you." 

"But  the  children?"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

"  I  have  provided  for  them,"  said  Mr.  Law- 
rence. "  Nurse  Bevey  has  promised  to  come  and 
take  care  of  them  during  our  absence?" 

"  Well,  since  you  have  arranged  it  all,"  said 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  do  propose  to  Alpheus  that  he 
and  Anna  accom|Miny  us.  It  may  suffice, — and 
prevent  them  from  taking  one  of  those  long  jour* 
nies  that  1  begin  to  dread." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  were  delighted  with  the 
proposal.  Preparations  were  immediately  com- 
menced, and  at  the  appointed  time,  they  all  set  out 
on  their  excursion.  We  shall  not  travel  with  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  after  their  departure,  they  arrived  at  Mrs. 

O 's  hotel,  in  Fryburg.    Mr.  Lawrence  was 

rather  impatient,  as  the  journey  might  have  been 
performed  in  much  less  time.  But  short  stages, 
and  long  rests  were  necessary  for  Mrs.  North — at 
least  she  said  so — and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
could  not  with  propriety  drive  on  before  them. 

On  the  morning  after  their  arrival,  on  looking 
about  them,  the  ladies  were  both  in  raptures  at 
the  scenery  around.  They  had  seen  nothing  like 
it  before.  But  we  will  accompany  them  to  the 
little  Jockey-Cap  mountain,  which  lies  not  far 
from  a  mile  from  M  rs.  O 's,  which  they  ascend- 
ed in  the  aAemoon,  and  hear  what  they  say  of  it 
there. 

"  This  little  mountain  is  not  difficult  of  ascent," 
said  Mr.  Lawrence,  when  they  had  attained  its 
summit — ^"yet  it  is  rather  wearisome,  making 
ones  way  through  the  shrub-oaks — so  do  you,  my 
dear  Ellen,  and  Mrs.  North,  rest  awhile  on  this 
table  of  granite,  and  amuse  yourselves  by  picking 
out  some  of  the  well-defined  garnets  that  are  im- 
bedded in  the  rock.  When  you  are  rested,  you 
may  come  with  us  toward  the  verge  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  view  the  scenery  around." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ladies  got  over  their  fii- 
tigue, — and  joined  their  husbands  to  enjoy  the 
prospect. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  beautiful  sheet  of 
water  on  our  left,  Mr.  Lawrence?"  asked  Mrs. 
North. 

"It  is  called  'Lovell's  pond,'"  replied  Mr. 
Lawrence.  "  It  was  on  the  margin  of  this  peace- 
ful lake,  as  it  should  be  called,  that  Capt.  Lovell 
and  his  company  of  militia,  met  Pangus,  the  In^o 
dian  Sachem,  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  tribe. 
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prepared  for  deadly^  oon flict.  In  Loveirs  com pany 
was  a  man  named' John  Chamberlain.  His  rifle, 
ai  well  as  that  of  Pangus,  had  become  foul  from 
frequent  firing.  Standing  but  a  few  paces  apart, 
each  cleaned  his  rifle  at  the  pond — and  each  com- 
menced loading  at  the  same  moment, — while  each 
watched  the  motions  of  the  other  with  the  most 
intense  interest — knowing  that  he  that  was  first 
ready  to  discharge  his  rifle,  would  undoubtedly  be 
sole  survivor.  The  rifle  of  Chamberlain  was  so 
much  worn,  that  in  being  loaded,  it  primed  itself. 
This  circumstance  decided  the  fate  of  the  Indian 
Chief— he  fell."* 

"  O,  the  ever  wakeful  Providence  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father/'  whispered  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

''The  beautiful  swell  of  land,  directly  in  front 
of  us,  and  clothed  with  verdure  to  its  summit,  is 
Starkes-hill,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence;  "that  on  our 
right,  just  back  of  the  village,  is  Kearsarge  moun. 
tain." 

"  And  those  beyond,  piled  one  upon  another,  in 
seemingly  endless  succession — far — far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,"  cried  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  are  the  cele- 
brated white  mountains  of  New -Hampshire.  O, 
how  sublime!  bow  grand!  how  awful!  And 
Mount  Washington  raises  its  towering  head  far 
above  the  others,  as  if  to  overlook,  and  guard  them 
all.  What  majesty  is  here! — and  how  elevating  to 
the  soul,  to  view  such  specimens  of  our  Creator's 
workmanship !" 

"  And  what  is  the  name  of  this  beautiful  stream, 
that  flows  between  us,  and  the  highlands.^"  asked 
Mrs.  North. 

"  This  river,"  replied  Mr.  North,  "  still  retains 
its  Indian  appellation— the  Saco!" 

"And  see,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "how  it 
winds  around  and  about,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave 


*  After  the  "  fight"  at  Loveirs  pond,  the  remains  of 
the  Pigwacket  tribe  of  Indians,  left  the  woods  and 
lakes  of  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  for  the  broader 
waters  and  deeper  forests  of  Canada.  In  1777,  Cham- 
berlain had  become  an  old  grey-headed  man, — ^living 
alone,  and  laboring  in  a  saw  mill  to  support  himsell 
He  was  one  evening  informed  that  a  yoong  Indian  had 
appeared  in  the  Village,  with  rifle,  wampum  belt  and 
tomahawk,  having  the  noble  bearing  of  old  Pangus,  the 
Sachem.  Chamberlain  instantly  took  the  alarm ;  but 
old  as  he  was,  was  not  intimidated.  Well  knowing 
the  Indian  character  and  habits,  about  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  he  put  his  mill  in  rapid  motion,  raised  his  coat 
as  a  "deooy*'-HLnd  retired  to  a  short  distance  to  watch 
what  might  follow.  In  a  short  time  he  witnessed  the 
cautious  approach  of  the  savage,  who  repeatedly  ad- 
vanced and  receded,  ere  he  aimed  his  rifle  at  the  coat 
As  soon  as  he  had  fired,  and  raised  himself  to  his  full 
height,  (which  was  above  six  feet)  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  his  aim,  Chamberlain  discharged  the  same  rifle  that 
had  Uken  the  life  of  the  Sachem.  As  the  bullet  went 
through  his  heart,  young  Pangus  sprung  some  feet  in 
the  air,  and  fell  lifeless  in  the  stream  bek>w. 


this  broad  and  beautifiil  intervale,  and  atriviiig  to 
linger  in  it  to  the  last  possible  moment" 

"  I  have  been  told,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence, "  that 
before  some  short  canals  were  cut,  to  accelerate 
the  passage  of  lumber  down  the  stream,  that  the 
Saco  ran  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  in  this  place,  in 
making  the  actual  progress  of  only  six  towards  the 
ocean." 

"And  then  the  beautifiil,  quiet  village,"  nid 
Mrs.  Lawrence, "  lying  so  securely  amid  its  guar- 
dian mountains,  with  its  long,  straight  street, — 
and  its  church  and  academy  spires,  pointing  to 
heaven,  speaking  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  im- 
provement O,  this  scene  is  perfect  in  beauty ! — 
and  in  grandeur !  There  the  sublime  and  beautiful 
are  most  happily  aMociated.  The  overpowering 
awe  that  steals  upon  one,  while  viewing  thoss 
mighty  efibrts  of  creative  power,  which  fills  the 
soul  with  sensations  altogether  too  big  for  utter- 
ance,— is  modified,  when  the  eye  fells,  and  rests  on 
the  peaceful  village,  which  speaks  of  human  socie- 
ty, comfort  and  happiness.  It  seems  as  if  the  m- 
babitanta,  brought  up  with  such  scenes  of  beauty 
and  sublimity  constantly  before  them,  must  be 
more  free  from  base  and  ignoble  passions,  than 
those  who  live  and  die  amid  scenery  of  a  different 
character.  £very  spot  on  which  the  eye  rests, 
speaks  of  the  grandeur,  the  power,  the  bene- 
volence—and, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the 
taste  of  the  Divine  Architect  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more  beautiful — more  perfect! — ^and 
nothing  can  have  a  more  elevating  effect  on  the 
soul  of  man !  I  must  believe,  with  Dr.  Dwigfat, 
that "  he  who  does  not  find  in  the  various  beautiful, 
sublime,  awful  and  astonishing  objects,  presented 
to  us  in  creation,  irresistible  and  glorious  reasons 
for  admiring,  adoring,  loving  and  praising  his 
Creator,  has  no  claim  to  evangelical  piety." 

"  You  are  an  enthusiast,  Mrs.  Lawrence,"  said 
Mr.  North,  smiling. 

"  Perhaps  I  am.  fiut  nothing,  after  moral  gran- 
deur, touches  my  heart  like  the  beautiful  hot  of 
nature.  Every  flower  and  tree,  and  hill  and  val- 
ley that  meets  my  eye,  gives  me  delight, — and 
speaks  to  my  soul  of  the  glorious  Being  that  made 
them : — how  much  more  such  a  picture  as  is  now 
spread  before  me! — My  dear  husband,  when  our 
children  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  its  beauty, 
they  must  be  brought  to  this  spot  It  cannot  fail 
of  having  a  salutary  efibct,  both  on  the  heart,  and 
mind." 

Mr.  Lawrence  pressed  his  wife's  arm  to  his  side, 
in  token  of  approbation.  His  admiration  was  divi- 
ded between  the  scenery  before  him,  and  a  wife,— 
capable  of  deriving  such  exquisite  delight,  from 
so  pure  a  source;  and  the  piety  of  whose  besrt, 
gave  a  relig^s  cast  to  every  thing  aioond  her. 
He  admired  the  grand  and  beautifiil  in  nature,^ 
but  he  admired  her  moral  beauty  and  parity  hi 
more. 
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Mr.  North,  too,  highly  enjoyed  the  natural 
mifiiifioence  presented  to  hii  view;  but  Mrs. 
North  had  felt  fiir  greater  sensible  delight,  when, 
with  a  well-fiiled  purse,  she  had  visited  a  reposito- 
ry of  rich  and  fashionable  goods,  or  the  shop  of  her 
milliner.  Yet  she  tried  to  be  eloquent  in  praise  of 
the  beauties  on  which  they  gazetl ;  for  admiration 
of  them  was  certainly  at  that  moment  fashionable 
on  the  summit  of  the  Jockey- Cap;  yet  there  was 
no  heart  in  her  exclamations  of  delight ;  there  was 
no  feeling  in  her  expressions  of  admiration.  Her 
reourrks  repressed  rather  than  elicited  enthusiasm. 
They  were  like  a  body  without  a  soul. 

On  the  third  morning  after  their  arrival  at  Fry- 
burg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  prepared  to  return 
to  L- — .  The  latter  was  much  surprisetl  when 
ifae  feond  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  were  not  to 
return  with  them. 

*'0,  we  are  going  through  the  notch  of  the 
White  Mountains,"  said  Mrs.  North.  "  We  are 
told  here,  that  the  scenery  beyond  is  infinitely  more 
magnificent  than  this,  and  well  worth  a  much 
longer  journey  to  see." 

"  I  doubt  not  its  magnificence,"  said  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, "  and  should  exceedingly  like  to  view  it ; 
vet  I  much  doubt  whether  any  scene,  in  beauty  of 
Gombioation,  can  exceed  that  we  have  seen  from 
the  Jockey-Cap.  But  the  little  boy,  my  dear 
Anna! — ^Are  you  not  anxious  to  see  hini.^" 

"0  certainly — ^the  little  darling !— Yet  he  is  in 
perfectly  good  hands,  and  a  week  or  two  can  make 
DO  ditference.    He  knows,  as  yet,  no  mother  but 


"Nor  will  he  ever,"  thought  Mr.  Lawrence. — 
Mn.  Lawrence  sighed. 

"Will  you  take  the  trouble,  my  dear  friend," 
■tid  Mr.  North, "to  look  in  occasionally  upon 
narse,  and  see  that  she  neglects  not  her  duty?" 

"  0,  do,"  said  Mrs.  North;  "  it  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  my  feelings,  to  know  that  your  vigilant 
ere,  it  now  and  then  upon  the  dear  boy." 

A  mingled  expression  of  pity  and  contempt,  sat 
on  the  features  of  Mr.  Lawrence  as  he  turned 
a  way ;  while  Mrs.  Lawrence  promised  to  see  the 
little  one  as  often  as  .possible,  during  the  absence 
of  the  parents.  They  soon  parted — the  one  pair 
fer  the  fiofofc, — the  other  for  home. 

"I  am  truly  grieved,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
when  they  were  feirly  on  their  homeward  journey — 
"  1  am  truly  grieved  that  Alpheus  does  not  return 

to  L with  us.    I  had  hoped,  that  on  becoming 

a  mother,  Anna's  character  would  undergo  a 
change.  I  hoped  she  would  learn  to  love  home, 
and  domestic  scenes.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
SQch  qualities  u  she  has,  qualities  that  might  make 
a  tapenor  woman,  should  all  be  lost  in  the  woman 
of  &shk» — the  votary  of  pleasure.  Fain  would  1 
do  her  g;ood  if  I  could — but  I  know  not  how  to  ac- 
qnire  inflnence  over  her  mind. 

''It  is  a  hopeless  case,"  answered  Mr.  Law- 
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rence.  ''Her  character  has  no  foundation :  It  is 
all  superstructure.  She  never  acts  from  principle. 
She  has  no  strength  of  mind.  I  mean  not  that  she 
is  naturally  deficient  in  intellectual  powers;  but 
she  is  a  parvenu,  and  all  her  mental  efforts,  instead 
of  giving  and  increasing  mental  vigor,  are  direct- 
ed to  the  one  object  of  making  a  show,  and  noise  in 
the  world.  And  as  is  almost  universally  the  case 
with  those  of  her  class,  she  overdoes.  She  is 
thoroughly  selfish;  and  ere  any  real  improvement 
can  rationally  be  hoped  for,  the  present  edifice 
must  be  completely  demolished,  and  a  foundation 
laid,  of  new  views,  new  motives,  and  new  princi- 
ples. Poor  Alpheus !  I  pity  him.  The  greatest 
defect  in  his  character,  is  that  love  of  show  that  he 
inherited  from  his  vulgar  father, — and  by  which 
he  was  governed  in  the  selection  of  a  wife.  He  is 
so  amiable  and  indulgent  in  his  disposition,  that  he 
permits  her  to  lead  him  as  she  will.  I  foresee  that 
she  will  be  his  ruin." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  called  to  see  the  "deserted 
baby"  as  she  called  him,  the  next  day  after  her  re- 
turn to  L ,  and  continued  to  do  so,  once  or 

twice  a  week,  until  the  return  of  his  parents, 
which  was  delayed  for  something  more  than  a 
month.  He  grew  finely, — and  before  his  mother's 
arrival,  was  beginning  to  **ca"  and  "coo"  and 
smile  in  the  nurse's  face.  And  Mrs.  Lawrence 
felt  that  it  would  bring  a  severe  pang  to  her  heart, 
were  the  first  smile  and  look  of  love  of  an  in&nt 
of  her  own,  bestowed  on  an  hireling, — however 
worthy  she  might  be.  But  Mrs.  North  had  no 
weahnesa  of  this  kind ;  on  the  contrary,  she  was 
delighted  with  the  happiness  he  manifested  in 
nurse's  arms,  as  it  was  incontestible  proof  of  her 
faithful  discharge  of  duty. 

Eight  years  |)assed  away,  and  in  that  time  the 
number  of  Mrs.  North's  children  increased  to 
four;  but  never  was  a  woman  less  incommoded  by 
a  growing  fiimily.  Never  was  there  one  on  whom 
care  sat  more  lightly.  A  few  months  confine- 
ment to  L now  and  then,  was  to  her  the  most 

serious  part  of  the  business.  Five  or  six  weeks, 
of  as  many  winters,  during  this  period,  had  been 
spent  in  Boston  or  New -York ;  for  a  whole  winter 

iQ  L ,  unless  confined  to  her  chamber,  Mrs. 

North  declared  would  kill  her  outright  And  the 
expense  was  nothing  to  be  thought  of;  for  Mr. 
North  must  go  to  purchase  goods,  and  attend  to 
other  mercantile  concerns;  and  taking  her  with 
him  made  but  little  difference,  as  she  must  be  sup- 
ported somewhere,— -end  her  being  with  him  made 
not  a  great  difference  in  the  length  of  his  stay. 
The  summers  she  passed  in  L  were  render- 

ed tolerable,  by  the  society  of  those  fashionable 
friends  she  from  time  to  time  invited  to  her  house. 

Meantime,  however,  sagacious  people  began  to 
whisper,  that  Mr.  North's  partner  in  business, 
Mr.  Mason,  (a  young  man  whom  he  had  taken 
into  partnership,  that  his  afiairs^ight  not  suflfor 
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from  neglect,  during  his  frequent  abwnses  from 
home,)  was  growing  rich, — not  from  dishonest 
practices,  but  by  attention  to  business,  and  econo- 
my; while  it  WRS  shrewdly  conjectured  that  Mr. 
North  lived  to  the  full  extent  of  his  income,  if  not 
a  little  beyond  it.  Some  persons  of  that  class  who 
can  always  f(>resee  what  will  hapjien,  predicted, 
that  in  five  years  the  junior  partner  would  be  sole 
possessor  of  the  stock  in  trade,  if  not  the  real  estate 
of  Mr.  North. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  period  Mrs.  Lawrence 
was  the  mother  of  five  children.  She  had  almost 
given  up  the  hope  of  doing  Mrs.  North  any  personal 
good ;  but  she  watched  over  her  friend's  neglected 
children,  during  the  }<mg  periods  of  her  absence 
from  home,  with  as  much  vigilance  as  was  consis- 
tent with  the  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  her  own. 
So  fiir  from  exhausting, — her  diligence  increased 
her  mental  vigor;  and  her  character  w  as  constant- 
ly improving  in  dignity,  and  in  every  christian 
grace.  Mr.  Lawrence  had  been  unremitting  in 
his  attention  to  business, — and  his  property  had 
gradually  and  constantly  increased.  His  house 
contained  every  thing  necessary  for  comfort,  gen- 
tility, and  intellectual  improvement  All  was  in 
perfect  ke^ng.  Grond  judgment,  and  correct 
taste  wero  manifest  in  every  thing  in  and  about  the 
dwelling,  while  there  was  nothing  like  show  or 
splendor. 

"  Your  husband  is  now  rich,  my  dear  Mrs.  Law- 
rence," said  Mrs.  North,  after  one  of  her  visits  to 
New  York, "  and  I  wonder  you  do  not  change,  in 
some  measure,  your  style  of  furniture  and  living. 
You  should  have  an  elegant  centre-table  in  your 
drawing-room,  and  damask  curtains,  like  mine, 
instead  of  those  modest  ones  that  now  hang  at  the 
windows, — beside  some  beautiful  ornaments  for 
the  mantel.  And  in  your  library,  that  you  love  so 
well,  and  which  is  so  nobly  stocked  with  books, 
you  must  have  some  such  delightful  loungeB  and 
chairs  as  I  saw  in  New  York, — ^that  you  may  be 
quite  at  your  ease  while  reading.  A  few  of  these 
things  would  make  your  house  look  delightfully." 

*'  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  my  furniture,  my 
dear  Anna,"  replied  Mrs.  Lawrence, — "  and  can 
enjoy  a  book  as  much,  and  understand  it  as  well, 
in  my  old  fashioned  rocking-chair,  as  if  reclining 
on  the  most  delightful  lounge  in  the  world." 

"  Undoubtedly  you  can ;  but  why  not  pay  some 
attention  to  fashion  and  elegance,  both  about  your 
bouse  and  dress?  1  really  wonder  at  the  simplicity 
of  your  dress !  Your  apparel  is  always  very  well, 
certainly,  as  to  material  and  form, — but  it  is  too 
plain.  I  wish  you  would  commission  me  to  get 
some  dresses  for  you ; — ^you  would  look  like  another 
creature  under  my  hands ; — and  you  can  perfectly 
well  afford  to  consult  your  taste  in  these  matters." 

"  Were  the  property  of  my  husband  twice  as 
large  as  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence,  "  I  could  not 
feel  justified  in  incurring  unnecessary  expense. 


We  have  now  five  children  to  educate ;  and  that, 
of  itself,  will  require  a  little  Jartune.  And  inde- 
pendently of  that,  I  could  never  be  at  peace  with 
myself,  should  I  expend  in  unnecessary  ornament, 
tlmt  which  would  make  so  many  light  hearts,  and 
cheerful  feces  among  the  poor, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  more  noble,  more  holy  object,  of  ameliora- 
ting the  condition  of  the  heathen  world." 

Mrs.  North  colored  slightly  as  she  replied — '*  I 
know  the  tenderness  of  your  conscience;  but 
surely  one  so  remarkably  disinterested  and  bene- 
volent as  yourself,  may  occasionally  indulge  a  little 
without  compunction.  Do  you  not  carry  your 
scrupulosity  too  far?" 

"  There  is  little  danger  of  our  erring  on  the  side 
of  benevolence,"  said  Mrs.  Lawrence.  **  And  if, 
when  we  appear  for  final  judgment,  it  be  said  to 
us, '  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of 
these,  ye  did  it  unto  me,'  we  shall  hardly  regret 
that  we  made  not  a  more  elegant  and  splendid  ap- 
pearance, while  inhabiting,  what  will  then  emphati- 
cally appear  to  us, '  this  dim  spot,  called  eartL' " 

The  following  winter  Mrs.  North  accompanied 
her  husband  to  Boston.  They  had  been  absent 
nearly  six  weeks,  when  Mrs.  Lawrence  was  one 
evening  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  *  Are,'  and  hasten- 
ing to  the  door,  she  saw  the  flames  bursting  from 
that  part  of  Mr.  North's  house,  in  which  the  nur- 
sery was  situated.  Giving  harty  directions  to  her 
servants,  she  flew,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  the 
spot.  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  many  others  were  al- 
ready there,  and  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  all  the 
children  from  the  blazing  chamber,  though  the 
third  child  was  burned  in  a  most  shocking  manner. 
All  the  children  were  immediately  consigned  to 
the  care  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  had  them  instant- 
ly conveyed  to  her  own  house, — while  a  roan  was 
despatched  to  call  Dr.  G to  the  aid  of  the  lit- 
tle sufferer. 

Meantime  the  whole  village  was  .collected  at 
Mr.  North's  house,  which,  by  the  most  strenuoui 
exertions,  was  saved  from  utter  destruction,  though 
greatly  injured.  The  fire  caught  in  the  nursery, 
through  the  carelessness  of  the  nursery -maid,  who 
left  the  younger  children,  and  a  blazing  fire,  under 
the  care  of  the  elder, — while  she  joined  the  other 
servants  in  the  kitchen,  to  talk  over  the  gossip  of 
the  day. 

In  a  short  time.  Dr.  G arrived  at  the  house 

of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  after  examining  the  suffer- 
ing child,  gave  his  opinion  that  he  could  not  long 
survive  the  injury  he  had  sustained. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Lawrence  reached  home,  be 
despatched  a  letter  and  messenger  to  apprise  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  North  of  the  calamity  that  had  be&llen 
them ;  and  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  they  ar- 
rived at  L ,  the  latter   nearly  frantic  with 

grief. 

When  she  could  bring  herself  to  see  the  little 
boy,  that  a  few  weeks  befonr^lM  ^^  ^^^  bkxxn- 
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in^  in  health  and  beauty — now  a  spectacle  of  hor- 
ror—-ahe  was  overwhelmed.  Bitter  were  the  re- 
proaches she  expended  on  the  negligent  nursery- 
maid: bat  more  bitter  still  her  own  self-upbraid- 
ing.^ Repeatedly  was  she  on  the  point  of  making 
a  moat  solemn  asseveration  that  never  again,  for  a 
day,  would  she  leave  her  dear,  dear  children.  The 
moanings  of  the  suffering  child,  seemed  to  rend 
her  heart  with  anguish;  and  it  appeared  impossi- 
ble that  she  could  ever  forgive  herself. 

She  now  appreciated  the  value  of  such  a  friend 
as  Mrs  Lawrence.  Her  fiselings  were  such,  that 
she  could  do  nothing  for  the  afflicted  boy ;  could 
not  even  remain  in  the  room,  while  he  was  under 
the  hands  of  the  surgeon.  Mrs.  Lawrence  was 
Dr.  6 *s  constant  assistant, — and  indeed  al- 
most the  sole  nurse  of  the  child ;  from  the  hand  of 
no  one  else  would  he  willingly  receive  either  food 
or  medicine.  Mrs.  North  looked  on  Mrs.  Law- 
rence with  astonishment ;  and  could  not  but  think, 
that  with  all  her  tenderness,  there  was  a  hard  spot 
in  her  heart,  that  enabled  her  to  be  useful  in  such 
a  scene  of  suffering.  Mrs.  North  had  no  know- 
ledge of  that  true  christian  sympathy,  firmness, 
and  philosophy,  that  impels  one  to  relieve,  instead 
of  flying  from  suffering;  and  she  dignified  her 
own  weak  and  selfish  indulgence  by  the  name  of 
sensibility. 

"O,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  I  ever  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  for  your  kindness.'  My  sensibili- 
iia  are  such,  that  it  shatters  my  nerves  to  pieces 
to  witness  suffering  in  any  one — how  much  more 
in  one's  own  sweet  infrnt !  How  must  the  dear 
boy  suflfer,  were  there  no  one  to  help  him  but  his 
poor,  tenaiiive  mother !  It  is  really  a  misfortune 
to  have  a  heart  so  feelingly  constituted  !'* 

The  little  boy  lingered  several  weeks  in  g^reat 
pain, — and  then  his  liberated  spirit  took  its  flight 
from  its  decaying  tenement.  Three  months  after, 
Mrs.  North  became  the  mother  of  her  fifth  child ; 
and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  go  out,  it  was  sent 
from  home  to  nurse,  like  all  its  predecessors, — 
and  she  started  on  a  journey  to  visit  her  parents. 
This  journey  was  very  well — ^very  right ;  but  Mrs. 
I^wrence  feared  that  the  impression  made  by  her 
recent  trouble,  was  fast  fading  away ;  that  the  rod 
of  aflliction  would  have  no  correcting  influence ; — 
produce  no  fkvorable  change,  either  in  character 
or  conduct  When  preparing  to  leave  home,  to 
hare  her  nK>uming  dre»ies  of  the  most  elegant, 
foshionable,  and  becoming  kind,  engrossed  the 
whole  woman,  and  left  no  room  for  any  other 
thought  or  feeling.  How  inconceivably  obdurate 
may  the  heart,  even  of  a  mother,  be  rendered  by 
selfish  indulgence! 

The  fears  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  were  but  too  well 
founded.  It  was  October  when  Mrs.  North  re- 
turned from  her  visit  to  her  parents;  and  a  few 
weeks  after  Mrs.  Lawrence  perceived  there  were 
great,  and  unuaual  preparations  making  for  ano- 


ther journey.  But  she  asked  no  questions.  Her 
heart  sickened ;  but  she  despaired  of  doing  good, 
and  was  weary  of  giving  unheeded  admonitions ; 
weary  of  attempting  to  touch  a  heart  incased  in 
the  **  triple  mail"  of  vanity,  selfishness,  and  love 
of  pleasure. 

Without  inquiry  she  soon  learned  from  Mrs. 
North,  that  she  and  Mr.  North  designed  to  spend 
the  g^reater  |iart  of  the  winter  in  Washington. 
Mr.  North  had  business  as  far  as  Philadelphia ; 
they  had  both  ever  been  anxious  to  visit  the  seat 
of  government,  and  hear  the  eloquence  of  the 
senate ;  so  good  an  opportunity  might  never  again 
occur,— "and,  really,"  Mrs.  North  added,  "  I  have 
passed  through  scenes  so  heart-rending,  so  wear- 
ing to  my  constitution,  that  I  need  something  more 
thiui  ordinary,  to  restore  me  to  myself  again." 
She  could  leave  home  with  an  easy  heart;  for  the 
un&ithful,  cruel  nursery-maid  was  dismissed  fh)m 
her  service;  and  she  had  engaged  Mrs.  Berry, 
Mrs.  Lawrence's  own  good  nurse,  (at  very  high 
wages,  it  was  true,)  to  take  care  of  her  children, 
and  superintend  her  household  while  she  should 
be  absent  At  the  appointed  time  they  departed. 
"  Why  will  you  thus  grieve,  my  dear  Ellen?" 
said  Mr.  Lawrence.    "  It  is  utterly  useless." 

"  I  know  it,  Horace,  yet  how  can  I  help  it.'  O, 
how  completely  do  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  the 
pride  of  fashion,  destroy  all  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart ! — ^all  the  finest  sensibilities  of  our  natures ! — 
To  see  a  woman,  capable  of  better  things,  thus 
bent  on  gratifying  herself,  in  despite  of  every  call 
of  duty,  and  warning  of  Providence, — and  leading 
an  amiable  husband  to  neglect  every  thing  but 
herself,  is  dreadful ;  and  yet,  it  is  for  the  poor  ne- 
glected children  I  grieve.  What  is  to  become  of 
them  ?  What  can  be  expected  of  them  ? — ^thus  con- 
tinually left  to  their  own  guidance." 

'*  Nothing  good,  of  course,  Ellen.  They  are  a 
set  of  untaught,  ungoverned,  unmannered  little 
bears ;  and  must  continue  so,  unless  they  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  lose  their  mother,  or  she  reform. 
But  you  have  done,  and  are  still  doing,  all  that  a 
friend  can  do,  under  such  circumstances.  Hav ing, 
therefore,  discharged  your  duty,  be  cheerful,  and 
borrow  not  troubles  that  properly  belong  to  ano- 
ther." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  received  frequent  letters  from 
Mrs.  North,  filled  with  glowing  descriptfons  of 
what  she  was  seeing, and  hearing,  and  doing;  and 
wishes  that  hor  kind  friend  were  with  her  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  pleasures — pleasures  that  would 
suit  even  the  correct  and  refined  taste  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence, — they  were  so  intellectual.  She  fre- 
quently expressed  regret  that  time  flew  so  rapid- 
ly,  as  she  dreaded  to  leave  scenes  so  replete  with 
pleasure.  In  every  letter  she  would  send  kisses, 
or  something  equally  valuable  to  her  dear  little 
ones;  but  said  she  felt  perfectly  easy  about  them, 
under  the  care  of  good  Mrs.  Jierry ;  and  hav- 
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ing  the  eye  of  the  best  of  friends  frequently  upon 
them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  North  had  been  absent  something 
more  than  two  months,  when  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  former,  requesting  the  loan 
of  a  hundred  or  two  of  dollars.  Mr.  North  said 
he  had  written  to  Mr.  Mason  for  a  remittance; 
but  having  a  payment  to  make  out,  he  had  not 
been  able  to  forward  it  to  him.  If  Mr.  Lawrence 
would  oblige  him,  doubtless  Mr.  Mason  would  in 
a  short  time  be  able  to  reimburse  him ;  if  not,  M  r. 
North  would  do  so,  immediately  on  his  return  to 
L . 

The  very  day  this  letter  was  received,  Mr.  Ma- 
son called  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  to  con- 
sult with  him  concerning  what  was  to  be  done  in 
the  present  juncture  of  Mr.  North's  affairs, — and 
as  a  preliminary  measure,  to  secure  to  himself  the 
store  and  goods  it  contained,  which  would  scarcely 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  just  demands.  Mr. 
North's  debts  were  numerous,  and  his  creditors 
were  becoming  clamorous;  and  although  Mr. 
Mason  had  written  to  him,  he  seemed  not  to  be 
alarmed,  and  had  given  no  directions. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  unwilling  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  in  this  unhappy  business ;  yet  he  could  not 
refuse  to  assist  an  industrious  and  honest  young 
man,  who  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  earnings  of 
several  years'  close  attention  to  business,  should 
he  refuse  to  lend  his  assistance  as  a  lawyer.  He 
therefore  did  what  his  sense  of  justice  and  duty  de- 
manded, though  he  pitied  his  inconsiderate  friend ; 
and  he  immediately  wrote  him,  informing  him  of 
what  was  done, — and  inclosing  (which  he  knew 
must  be  a  gift)  a  draft  for  the  money  of  which 
Mr.  North  had  requested  the  loan.  He  concluded 
his  letter,  by  urging  his  friend's  instant  return  to 

L ,  if  it  were  yet  possible  to  give  his  affairs  a 

fiivorable  turn. 

Three  days  after  this,  all  property  that  could  be 
found,  belonging  to  Mr.  North,  was  seized  by  his 
creditors. 

"  My  dear  Horace,"  said  the  greatly  agitated 
Mrs.  Lawrence, "  what  will  Alpheus  and  Anna 
do? — what  can  they  do?" 

"  They  must  begin  the  wprld  again,  upon  better 
principles,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence.  "I  hope  they 
will  learn  wisdom  from  experience." 

"  But  what  can  we  do  for  them,  my  dear  hus- 
band? You  will  receive  them  here  when  they  ar- 
rive? Anna  will  feel  so  wretchedly  1" 

"  For  a  day  or  two,  certainly,  if  you  wish  it, 
my  love." 

"And  for  no  longer?  The  contrast  will  be  so 
striking,  they  will  be  overwhelmed !  We  must  af- 
ford them  all  the  assistance  and  consolation  in  our 
power?" 

''  Certainly ! — but  let  us  assist  them  in  a  ration- 
al way.  They  must  feel  the  blow,  and  its  conse- 
quences. We  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  it,  short 


of  utter  ruin  to  ourselves.  And  it  is  necessuy 
tliey  should  feel  out;  for  nothing  less  could  proTs 
a  cure  for  their  folly.  They  must  taste  the  bitter 
fruits  of  their  extravagance.  They  must  learn  to 
live  within  their  income,  however  small;  and  prac- 
tise the  self-denial  that  poverty  demands.  Tbej 
roust  learn  to  be  industrious,  and  support  them- 
selves by  their  own  exertions." 

"  Poor  Alpheus ! — poor  Anna !"  ejaculated  Mn. 
Lawrence.  «^ 

''  If  Alpheus  had  possessed  either  common  firm- 
ness, or  common  prudence,"  said  Mr.  Lawrence, 
"or  would  Anna  have  listened  to  the  adnuNiitioni, 
or  followed  the  example  of  the  best  and  kindest  of 
friends,  your  sympathies  would  never  have  beea 
thus  called  upon." 

"  O,  make  no  comparisons, — it  would  be  un- 
just," said  Mrs.  Lawrence.  "  Anna  was  never 
blessed  with  the  instructions  of  such  a  father,  or 
the  example  of  such  a  mother  as  mine." 

"True — and  let  us  hope  that  this  event  will 
only  prove  a  '  blessing  in  disguise,'  to  teach  her 
what  she  would  learn  in  no  other  way.  Let  us 
hope  it  will  be  for  the  best" 

"  O,  may  it  prove  so  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Liw- 
rence.  "  May  the  misguided  and  unfortunate 
Anna  learn,  that  to  be  tk  fashionable  toonum,  is 
not  the  way  to  be  either  respectable,  or  useful,  or 
happy."  S.  fl. 
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The  meet  effectual  way  to  guard  against  the  dan|e- 
reus  tendency  of  theories  is  to  collect  and  lay  open  to 
examination  at  one  view  some  of  the  most  oelebrated 
of  them,  with  which  mankind  have  from  time  to  time 
been  furnished.  Several  of  these  will  be  found  to  be 
so  obscure  that  astonishment  is  excited  that  they  were 
ever  dignified  with  the  name  of  philosophy ;  others  are 
so  entirely  inconsistent  and  at  the  same  time  have  such 
equal  claims  to  plausibility  that  they  mutually  eonfme 
each  other ;  a  few  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
truths  that  the  study  of  geology  and  astronomy  have 
displayed  that  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  hazardooi 
abyss  into  which  they  would  lead — ^but  the  greater  part 
are  the  effusions  of  fancy,  and  resemble  more  the  eon- 
nations  of  a  feverish  or  disordered  brain  than  the  oooi 
dictates  of  reason  and  comnnon  sense.  It  is  confidently 
believed  that  the  student  who  will  attentively  read  them 
all,  will  be  very  slow  to  adopt  any  one  of  the  number. 

The  most  ancient  Indian  and  Egyptian  philoeopben 
agreed  in  rightly  ascribing  the  creation  of  the  work)  loan 
OHNiPOTENT  and  INFINITE  BEMO,  and  it  is  a  curioos  §mx 
that  they  represented  him  as  having  repmtetUif  ifufnynf 
and  rtprodueed  the  woHd  and  its  faftaftifwili.  In  ''the 
Institutes  of  MenO,"  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Hiadooa, 
which  were  written  eight  hundred  and  ei|^ty-ei^tytan 
B.  C,  are  the  following  verses: 

"  The  Being  whose  powers  are  incomprehensible^  bar- 
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"  tng  created  me,  (Menfi,)  and  this  univeney  again  be- 
"  came  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Spirit,  changing  the 
"  time  qf  energy  for  the  hour  of  repoee." 

"  When  this  power  awakesj  then  has  this  world  its 
"fidl  expantum;  but  when  he  thmhere  with  a  tranquil 
"spirit,  then  the  whole  system  fades  awayV 

It  is  perfectly  ascertained  that  the  Greeks  borrowed 
this  idea  of  a  former  Buccessi7e  destruction  and  reno- 
Tation  of  this  world  from  the  Eg3rptians.  Plutarch  tells 
US  that  it  was  the  theme  of  one  of  the  hymns  of  Or- 
pheus ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  Orpheus,  although  a 
Greek  poet,  gained  all  his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  di- 
vinity, music  and  poetry  in  Elgypt. 

This  most  ancient  Pagan  theologist  believed  that  all 
things  were  created  by  a  Being  whom  he  represents  as 
ia9mbU  and  ineomprehensiblef  and  to  whom  he  has  given 
the  appellation  of  the  counsellor  o/'uoht  and  source 
^  LIFE ;  but  be  has  degraded  this  sublime  idea  of  the 
Almighty  by  supposing  that  from  an  egg^  the  progeny 
of  ehanee,  all  mankind  have  been  produced. 

The  philosopher  LeucippuSf  who  was  also  a  Grecian, 
taught  that  "  the  universe  was  mfinite;  that  it  was  in 
part  a  plenum  and  in  part  a  vacuum — that  the  plenum 
contained  innumerable  corpuscles  or  atoms  of  various 
figures,  which,  falling  into  the  vacuum,  struck  against 
each  other ;  and  hence  arose  a  variety  of  curvilinear 
motions,  which  continued  'till  at  length  atoms  of  similar 
fi>mis  met  together,  and  bodies  were  produced.  The 
primary  atoms  being  specifically  of  equal  weight,  and 
not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  multitude,  to  move 
in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
vacaum,  whilst  the  larger  (entangling  themselves,) 
ionned  a  spherical  shell,  which  revolved  about  its  centre 
and  which  included  within  it  all  kinds  of  bodies.  This 
central  mass  was  gradually  increased  by  a  perpetual 
accession  of  particles  from  the  surrounding  shell,  till  at 
last  (says  Leucippus)  the  earth  was  formed.  In  the 
mean  time  the  spherical  shell  was  continually  supplied 
with  new  bodies,  which,  in  its  revolution,  it  gathered 
from  without  Of  the  particles  thus  collected  in  the 
spherical  shell,  some  in  dieir  combination  formed  humid 
mwOTfa^  which,  by  their  circular  motion,  gradually  be- 
eame  dry  and  were  at  length  ignited  and  became  stars. 
The  SUH  was  formed  in  the  same  manner  in  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  shell ;  and  the  moon  in  its  interior  sur&ce. 
In  this  manner  the  universe  was  formed." — Such  a  jar- 
gon of  learned  nonsense  requires  no  comment;  yet  Leu- 
eippos  had  for  a  time  the  reputation  of  possessing  su- 
perior wisdom ! 

Epieoras  adopted  the  idea  of  Leucippus  as  to  the  at- 
oms, and  imagined  that  they  moved  od/i^ue/y,  and  Demo- 
critos  bestowed  on  them  animaium,  Gassendi  contended 
for  atoms  and  a  voidf  and  Descartes  asserted  a  plenum 
and  a  subtle  matterf  which  revolving  in  vortices  was 
under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent  being. 

Hippasus  and  Heraclitus  maintained  that  the  being 
who  was  the  author  of  all  things  vraafire. 

Many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  believed  this  world 
to  be  eternal— among  these  may  perhaps  be  ranked  Py- 
tlmgoras,  Aristotle,  Socrates  and  Plato. 

Zeno  advocated  with  great  zeal  the  theory  of  "two 
principlee,''  spbrii  and  maUer,  one  active  and  the  other 
passive. 

Jimhmnet  maintained  that  the  world  was  created  in 
two  days,  and  the  mountains  were  aflerwards  placed 


upon  it;  and  that  during  these  and  two  addiHonal  days 
the  inhabitants  were  formed ;  and  in  two  more  the  seven 
heavens  were  created. 

The  waters  of  the  deluge  are  ridiculously  represented 
by  him  as  being  poured  out  of  an  oven.  The  Alcoran 
says  that  all  men  were  drowned  except  Noah  and  his 
family;  and  that  at  an  appointed  time  God  said,  "O 
earth  swallow  up  the  waters!*'  " and  thou,  O  heaven, 
withhold  thy  rain!**  and  immediately  the  waters  abated. 
Is  it  not  surprising  that  so  many  thousands  should  have 
adopted  this  theory. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  was  a  man  of  genius  and  taste, 
a  learned  divine  and  a  philosopher ;  but  he  suffered  his 
imagination  to  take  the  lead  of  his  judgment  He  was 
the  friend  and  object  of  admiration  of  Addison.  His 
work  is  entitled,  "The  sacred  theory  of  the  earth,  con- 
"  taining  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  of 
"  all  the  general  changes  which  it  hath  already  under- 
"  gone  or  M  to  undergo  till  the  consummation  of  all  things.*^ 
He  taught  that  originally  the  earth  was  a  fluid  mass, 
composed  of  various  materials ;  that  of  these  the  hea- 
viest descended  to  the  centre,  and  formed  a  hard  and  #o- 
lid  body — that  the  waters  took  their  station  round  this 
body — and  that  all  lighter  fluids  rose  above  the  water, 
forming  first  a  strata  of  oily  matter  and  next  a  strata  of 
air— that  the  air  was  then  impure,  containing  great 
quantities  of  earthy  particles,  which  gradually  subsided 
and  composed  a  crust  of  earth  and  oil — that  this  crust 
was  the  first  habitable  part  of  the  earth  and  abode  of 
man  and  other  animals — that  the  surface  was  uniform^ 
no  mountains  nor  uas  nor  other  inequalities  were  to  be 
seen — that  in  this  state  it  remained  about  sixteen  centu- 
ries ;  by  which  time  the  heat  of  the  sun  gradually  dry- 
ing the  crust,  produced  cracks  or  fissures,  which  gradu- 
ally penetrating  deeper  and  deeper,  finally  perforated 
the  entire  crust — that  in  an  instant  the  whole  split  in 
pieces  and  fell  into  the  great  abyss  of  water.  This  (says 
Burnet)  was  the  universal  deluge  ! — That  with  these 
masses  of  earth  were  carried  vast  quantities  of  air,  and 
the  masses  dashing  violently  against  each  other,  accu- 
mulated and  divided  so  irregularly,  that  great  ca9ities 
filled  with  air  were  left  between  them — that  the  waters 
gradually  opened  passages  into  these  cavities.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  were  filled  with  water,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  began  to  discover  itself  in  the  most  elevated 
places,  till  at  last  the  waters  appeared  no  where  but  in 
those  extensive  valleys  which  now  contain  the  ocean — 
that  islands  and  sea  rocks  are  small  fragments,  and  con- 
tinents are  large  masses  of  this  ancient  crust.** 

His  theory  was  attacked  and  pretty  roughly  handled 
by  his  cotemporaries  Erasmus  Warren,  John  Keill  and 
McFlamstead,  the  astronomer  royal. 

How  Burnet  could  imagine  that  man  and  other  land 
animals  could  have  inhabited  an  earth  which  had  a  plane 
surface,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive.  If  these  animals  re- 
sembled those  that  at  present  inhabit  this  planet,  they 
could  not  have  subsisted  without  water ;  and  if  this  ele- 
ment was  supplied  by  rain,  and  the  earth  had  no  ine- 
qualities of  suHace,  the  whole  earth  must  have  been  co- 
vered by  a  sea  or  at  least  been  a  swamp.  It  was  per- 
haps this  reflection  that  generated  the  idea  of  Demailet, 
that  man  was  originally  a  fish, 

Mr.  Robinson  was  a  respectable  clergyman  of  the 
English  established  church.  In  1694  he  wrote  what  he 
calls  an  anatomical  description  />f>the  earth.  He  con- 
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tends  that  matter  at  first  consisted  of  innumerable  par- 
ticles of  divers  figures  and  dififerent  qualities ;  these  he 
obliges  to  moTC  about  in  a  confused  manner  until  the 
world  was  finally  created,  by  the  infimon  of  a  vital  tpi- 
rU,  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  earth  is  a  great  animal  ; 
that  it  has  a  skin,  flesh,  blood,  &c  He  lajrs  it  down  as 
incontrovertible,  that  the  centre  contains  a  vast  cavity 
of  a  multangular  figure,  containing  crude  and  indigest- 
ed matter,  endued  with  contrary  qualities,  and  causing 
much  strife  and  contention.  When  the  airy  particles 
prevail,  they  cause  hurricanes ;  when  the  fiery  ones 
are  uppermost,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are  the  re- 
sult. The  mountain  chains  he  takes  to  be  real  ribs,  and 
finally  he  seriously  tells  us,  that  this  vast  animad  is 
subject  to  fevers,  agues,  and  other  distempers.  Yet 
Robinson  had  his  day,  and  all  his  readers  did  not  ap- 
pear to  consider  him  a  lunatic 

Mr.  John  Woodward  was  a  classical  scholar  and  an 
eminent  physiciain.  He  was  alto  a  man  of  much  obser- 
vation ;  but  he  was  infected  with  the  disease  of  theory- 
making. 
He  agreed  in  part  with  Burnet,  but  refined  upon  him. 
He  contended  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  were  aid- 
ed by  a  supply  from  the  central  parts  of  the  earth  in 
eflfecting  the  general  deluge.  He  also  believed  that  the 
whole  fabric  was  dissolved  instead  of  the  cruet,  as  taught 
by  Burnet.  He  said,  that  in  order  to  assist  in  this 
general  dissolution,  the  power  of  attraction,  of  eoheeUm^ 
was  suddenly  suspended.  Every  thing  being  thus  dis- 
solved and  jumbled  in  one  common  mass,  a  precipita- 
tion took  place  according  to  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
Locke  pronomiced  a  panegyric  upon  this  theory ! 

Mr.  William  Whiston,  a  celebrated  astronomer  and 
learned  divine,  also  gave  loose  to  his  fancy  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner. 

He  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  chaos  from  which 
this  earth  originated,  was  the  atmosphere  of  a  comet; 
that  the  detail  given  by  Moses  is  not  of  the  creation  of 
the  world,  but  of  its  pauage  from  the  state  of  a  comet  to 
that  of  a  planet,  so  as  to  make  it  habitable. 

In  the  beginning,  (says Mr.  Whiston,)  "God  created 
the  unioeree,'"  but  the  earth  was  then  an  uninhabitable 
comet,  surrounded  by  darkness ;  and  hence,  he  says, 
we  are  told  that,  **darknett  covered  the  face  i^f  the 
deep;"  that  it  was  composed  of  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials, having  its  centre  occupied  with  a  globular  hot  nu- 
cleus of  about  two  thousand  leagues  in  diameter,  round 
which  was  an  extensive  mass  of  thick  fluid  ;  that  this 
fluid  contained  few  solid  particles,  and  still  less  of  water 
or  air ;  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  creation,  the  eccen- 
tric orbit  of  the  comet  was  exchanged  for  an  ellipsis 
nearly  circular,  and  every  thing  instantly  assumed  its 
proper  place.  The  different  materials  arranged  them- 
selves according  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  and  the  annual 
motion  of  the  earth  then  begain.  That  the  centre  of 
the  earth  is  a  solid  body,  still  retaining  the  heat  of  the 
former  comet ;  that  round  this  is  a  heavy  fluid  and  a 
body  of  water  in  concentric  circles,  upon  the  latter  of 
which  the  earth  is  founded ;  that  after  the  atmosphere 
of  the  earth  had  been  thus  freed  from  the  earthy  parti- 
cles of  that  of  the  comet,  a  pure  air  remained,  through 
which  the  rays  of  the  sun  instantly  penetrated,  when 
God  said  "  let  there  be  lightJ*  He  ascribes  to  the  preci- 
pitation with  which  the  earth  was  formed,  the  great 
difference  now  found  in  the  materials  that  compose  its  | 


crust,  and  the  mountains  and  vallies  to  the  laws  of 
gravity.  He  maintains  that  before  the  deluge  the 
water  of  the  present  ocean  was  dispersed  over  the 
earth  in  small  caverns,  and  that  the  mountains  were  at 
greater  distances,  and  not  so  large  as  at  present ;  but 
that  the  earth  was  a  thousand  times  more  fertile,  and  con- 
tained a  great  many  more  inhabitants,  whose  lives  were 
ten  times  longer.  All  this  he  is  of  opinion  was  effect- 
ed by  the  superior  heat  of  the  nucleus ;  but  that  this 
heat  augmented  the  passions  and  destroyed  the  virtoe 
of  man  and  the  sagacity  of  other  animals,  and  caused 
the  universal  sentence  of  death  which  was  inflicted  by 
the  deluge.  He  sa3rs,  that  that  event  was  occasioned 
by  a  change  in  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis,  occa- 
sioned by  the  tail  of  a  comet  meeting  with  the  earth,  in 
returning  from  its  perihelium,  when  "  the  cataracto  ofhe^ 
ven  were  opened^*  Newton  denied  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  astronomy  wherefrom  to  presume  this  diange 
of  inclination.  But  the  celebrated  Count  de  Boffon 
left  his  predecessors  far  behind,  after  premising  that  the 
sphere  of  the  sun's  attraction  is  not  limited  by  the  orbits 
of  the  planets,  but  extends  indefinitely,  always  decreas- 
ing according  to  the  squares  of  the  augmented  dis- 
tances :  that  the  comets  which  escape  our  sight  in  the 
heavenly  regions  are,  like  the  planets,  subject  to  the  at^ 
traction  of  the  sun,  and  by  it  their  motions  are  regu- 
lated :  that  all  these  bodies  (the  directions  of  which  are 
so  various,)  move  round  the  sun,  and  describe  areas 
proportioned  to  their  periods ;  the  planets  in  dUpses, 
more  or  less  circular,  and  the  comets  in  narrow  ellipses 
of  vast  extent. — He  asserts,  that  comets  run  through  the 
system  in  all  directions ;  but  that  the  inclinations  of  the 
planes  of  their  orbits  are  so  very  different,  that  though, 
like  the  planets,  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  attrac- 
tion, they  have  nothing  in  common  with  regard  to  their 
progressive  or  impulsive  motions,  but  appear  in  this 
respect  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  each  other. 

He  then  conjectures  that  a  comet,  falling  obliquely  into 
the  body  of  the  sun,  drove  off  a  part  from  its  surface,  and 
communicated  to  it  a  violent  impulsive  force.  This  eftet 
he  supposes  was  produced  at  the  time  when  God  is 
said,  by  Moses,  to  have  **  separated  the  light  from  the 
darkness,"  by  which  Bufibn  understands  a  real,  pkfried 
separation;  the  opaque  bodies  of  the  planets  being 
detached  from  the  luminous  matter  of  which  he  sup- 
posed the  sun  to  be  composed,  aind  he  imagined  that  the 
part  struck  off  was  one  six  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of 
the  sun's  body. 

He  informs  us  that  this  matter  issued  from  the  son, 
not  in  the  form  of  globet,  but  of  liquid  forretitt  of  fire ; 
and  that  a  projectile  motion  having  been  commiuiioated 
by  the  stroke  of  the  comet,  the  light  particles  separated 
from  the  dense,  which,  by  their  mutual  attractions, 
formed  globes  of  different  solidities ;  and  that  the  pro 
jectile  force  being  proportioned  to  the  density  of  the 
particles,  determined  the  respective  distances  from  the 
sun  to  which  they  would  be  carried.  Our  author  hav- 
ing thus  (at  one  blow  of  a  comet)  created  the  planets 
out  of  the  superabundant  materials  of  the  ran,  and 
having  driven  them  to  the  distances  of  their  spheres 
from  that  body,  was  put  to  a  great  straight  to  prevent 
them  from  obeying  the  law  of  projectiles,  in  retunung 
whence  they  issued,  and  in  obliging  them  to  revolve 
round  a  common  centre.  This  part  of  his  theory  n 
very  lame  indeed.  He  first  unphiloaophically  mscribes 
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this  ehango  of  direction  to  ao  aocoleration  of  velocity ; 
and  secondly,  the  acceleratioo  he  very  erroneoualy 
wppoeed  would  take  place  by  the  anterior  particles 
attracting  and  hastening  the  posterior  ones,  and  by  the 
posterior  ones  pushing  forward  or  hastening  the  ante- 
rior ones.  But  appearing  to  be  unsatisfied  himself  with 
this  explanation,  he  next  makes  the  shock  of  the  comet 
remore  the  sun  from  its  former  situation — so  that  when 
the  planets,  according  to  the  law  of  projectiles,  return- 
ed to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  departed,  they 
did  not  enter  into  the  sun  again,  who  had  thus  /orlic- 
wtUU^  stepped  out  of  their  way,  or  Buffon's  ingenious 
ereaiioD  would  have  been  entirely  destroyed. 

But  to  proceed.  He  supposes  that  the  earth,  having 
•fiqaired  its  present  shape  by  its  motion  while  in  a  liquid 
itaie,  the  fire  was  eventually  extinguished  by  its  rapid 
ptnage  through  space,  or  after  having  consumed  all  the 
oooibostible  matter  it  contained.  Mr.  Bufibn  acknow- 
ledges that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  are 
now  of  very  difierent  densities ;  but  he  gives  no  satis- 
factory explanation  for  the  change  which  must  have 
taken  place,  if  as  he  supposed,  they  were  once  komogt' 
Mtmu.  Nor  does  he  account  for  the  separation  of  the 
lad  from  the  waier»  It  is  true  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that 
neh  a  separation  took  phice ;  for  he  says,  that  "  the 
DotJOD  of  the  teeCers  is  coeval  with  f inu.'*  He  also  says, 
that  the  waters  occupy  the  lowest  grounds,  and  that  all 
the  mountains  have  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tea,  by  means  of  currents  and  tides.  His  primeval 
world  most  therefore  have  had  cavities,  in  which  the 
waters  were  preserved. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  Count  de  Bufibn,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  ingenuity,  taste  and  erudition ;  whose 
worki^  so  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  faeU  and  reo- 
JMiRg,  have  been  universally  admired ;  but  whose  thev- 
ria  have  been  as  much  ridiculed  by  oiken  as  he  ridiculed 
thoee  of  Burnet  and  Whiston.  Soon  aAer  the  publi- 
cation of  this  theory,  Bufibn  was  summoned  before  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,  and  there  informed  that 
fourteen  propositions  in  his  works  were  reprehensible 
tod  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  church.  One  of  these, 
which  related  to  geology,  was,  "  That  the  waters  of  the 
■eawere  concerned  in  producing  the  mountains  and 
vsUeys  of  the  land.**  And  it  is  curious  to  remark  that 
tttt,  which  was  almost  the  only  correct  geological  pro- 
poiitioo  in  the  whole  work,  Buffon  pubUdy  renounced ! 
Upon  this  theory  of  BuflTon  I  would  take  leave,  upon 
the  highest  modem  authority,  further  to  observe,  that 
**(tota  a  long  series  of  observations,  made  with  power 
fol  telescopes,  Herachel  discovered  that  the  solar  light 
and  heat  do  not  emanate  from  the  body  or  nucleue  of 
the  son,  but  from  rertain  phosphoric  and  pyrophoric 
doods,  which  are  produced  and  developed  in  its  atmos- 
phere. That  this  immense  ocean  of  light  is  violent- 
ly agitated  over  its  whole  surface,  causing  those  corruga- 
tions of  its  disc  which  he  has  so  well  described,— <ind 
which  indeed,  may  be  observed  through  a  telescope  of 
moderate  powers,  by  even  an  unpractised  eye.  When 
tlus  superficial  structure  is  broken  through  and  widely 
Mpvated,  we  may  discern  the  black  veil  of  subja* 
cent  sohur  donds,  or  even  the  solid  dark  nucleus  of 
the  son  itsel£  Hence  Herschel  accounts  for  the  dark 
Mpota  which  are  frequently  observed  on  the  sun's  disc, 
ud  for  the  shelving  margins  which  surround  them. — 
Across  these  excavations  of  the  phosphoric  film,  bridges 


of  luminous  matter,  are  seen  to  stretch,  which  extend- 
ing in  breadth,  finally  cause  the  dark  chasm  to  disap- 
pear, and  restore  to  the  sun  all  its  original  brightness. 
The  area  of  one  of  these  black  spots  is  often  much  grea- 
ter than  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  terrestrial  globe.  When 
the  storm  subsides  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  the  equilib- 
rium of  its  clouds  replaces  the  layer  of  light.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  spots,  first  observed  by  Gallileo,  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  sun's  moUon  round  its  axis,  and 
showed  that  this  motion  is  accomplished  in  twenty-five 
and  a  half  days." 

Hod  Bufibn  been  acquainted  with  these  great  exca- 
vations of  luminous  matter,  he  would  probably  have 
ascribed  them  to  a  projection  of  the  solar  substance 
giving  origin  to  some  new  planet  or  comet,  and  causing 
diminution  of  the  sun's  heat  proportional  to  the  dark- 
ened portion  of  its  orb.  But  Herschel  has  shown,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  seasons  in  which  the  solar  spots 
are  most  abundant,  are  characterized  not  by  decreased 
light  and  heat  to  the  earth,  but  apparently  by  an  oppo- 
site result.  He  hence  infers,  that  these  spots  corres- 
piond,  and  are  owing  to  an  increased  activity  in  the 
vibratory  motions,  by  which  the  sun  excites  the  ether, 
diffused  through  space 

The  new  improvements  in  optics,  afiR)rd  a  very  un- 
expected means  of  determining  whether  it  be  true,  as 
Herschel  imagined,  that  the  solar  light  does  issue  from 
an  incandescent  solid  or  fluid.  When  such  a  body, 
raised  to  a  very  high  temperature,  becomes  luminous, 
the  rays  which  fiy  ofiT  in  all  directions,  do  not  come 
from  the  outer  surface  only,  but  also  proceed,  as  the 
rays  of  heat  do^  from  a  multitude  of  material  points 
placed  beneath  or  within  the  surface,  to  a  certain  depth, 
extremely  small  indeed,  but  actually  existing.  Now, 
such  of  those  rays  as  traverse  the  envelope  of  the  heated 
mass  obliquely,  acquire  and  preserve  a  peculiar  pro- 
perty, which  can  be  rendered  sensible  by  experiment ; 
they  are  polarised.  But  if  the  same  mass,  instead  of 
being  rendered  luminous  by  its  proper  temperature,  be 
only  covered  with  an  exterior  film  of  flame,  which  is 
the  source  of  its  light,  the  rays  do  not  then  possess  this 
property. 

Science  has  thus  been  enabled  to  submit  to  this  sin- 
gular test,  the  light  which  the  sun  sends  to  us.  M. 
Arago,  the  author  of  this  beautiful  experiment,  has  in 
fact  discovered  that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  trans- 
mitted even  obliquely,  ore  not  polarised. 

These  results  ^rt  fatal  to  the  theory  otBvffon,  Those 
who  belong  to  his  school,  if  any  remain,  can  no  longer 
contend  for  the  sun  as  the  eternal  furnace  from  which 
to  make  ignited  spheres;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  nu- 
cleus of  that  luminary  may  possibly  enjoy  a  habitable 
planetary  temperature. 

In  1788  Werner  published,  by  his  lectures,  his  famous 
theory  of  the  earth.  He  supposed  that  at  some  former 
period  this  globe  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  covered 
with  water  to  a  greater  depth  than  the  original  altitude 
of  the  highest  mountains.  That  this  immense  body  of 
water  was  then  tranquil,  or  nearly  so,  and  contained  in 
solution  all  the  materialflTof  all  the  rocks  of  which  the 
present  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed.  That  in  this 
state,  chemical  depositee,  exhibiting  more  or  less  of  a 
crystalline  structure,  were  first  gradually  made,  and  in- 
vested the  nucleus  of  the  earth.  That  these  chemical 
depositee  constitute  the  primitive  rqicks,  including  the 
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granite  and  trap,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  crys- 
talline  form,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains. That  during  this  period,  most  of  the  highest 
mountains  were  formed ;  but  by  a  gradual  subsidence 
of  the  waters  the  summits  of  these  mountains  were  left 
naked,  the  tranquillity  of  the  waters  was  disturbed,  and 
currents  were  consequently  produced.  That  by  these 
currents  the  naked  rocks  were  worn  and  partially  dis- 
integrated ;  and  the  grains  or  fragments  thus  produced, 
were  diffused  through  the  mass  of  water.  That  the 
rocks  formed  at  this  period  would,  of  course,  con^t 
partly  of  chemical  and  partly  of  mechanical  deposites. 
That  they  would  also  lie  over  the  primitiTC  rocks,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  diminished  altitude  of  the  waters, 
they  would  appear  at  a  lower  level,  often  resting  on  the 
declivities  of  primitive  mountains.  That  as  organic  re- 
mains make  their  first  appearance  in  the  rocks  of  this 
period,  it  is  inferred  that  the  rocky  shores  which  had 
recently  emerged  from  the  ^jeat  deep,  were  then  pass- 
ing into  a  habitable  state.  That  the  level  of  the  great 
ocean  continuing  to  sink,  more  extensive  portions  of  the 
earth  were  left  exposed  to  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
currents,  and  the  solution,  which  was  originally  chemi- 
cal, now  became,  in  a  great  degree,  composed  of  grains, 
or  comminuted  fragments,  detached  from  the  older  rocks, 
and  that  hence  the  minerals  of  this  period  consist  of 
mechanical  deposites ;  that  they  lie  over  the  two  pre- 
ceding classes  and  at  a  lower  level,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  subsidence  of  the  waters. 

That  extensive  portions  of  the  globe  having  now  be- 
come dry,  new  species  and  genera  inhabited  the  waters 
and  dwelt  upon  the  land,  while  numerous  vegetables 
adorn  the  shores  and  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Hence 
these  rocks  abound  with  organic  remains,  both  animal 
and  vegetable. 

Doctor  Hutton  published  his  theory  about  the  year 
1795  ;  he  supposed  that  all  the  solid  parts  which  form 
the  crust  of  the  present  globe,  have  proceeded  from  the 
disintegration  and  destruction  of  former  continents,  by 
the  gradual  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  water ;  that 
the  ruins  of  those  ancient  continents  were  transported 
by  water,  and  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  seas ; 
and  that  these  heterogeneous  materials  thus  deposited, 
were  consolidated  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires; 
and,  by  the  same  agents,  were  subsequently  elevated 
to  form  the  present  continents.  That  gneiss  and  other 
stratified  rocks  were  only  softened,  elevated,  and  some- 
times variously  inclined ;  while  granite  and  other  un- 
stratified  minerals  were  completely  fused,  and  in  many 
cases  forced  upweurds  by  this  powerful  agent  through 
the  incumbent  strata.  That  as  thU  earth  had  arisen 
from  the  ndru  of  an  anterior  worlds  so  that  had  originated 
from  the  ruins  of  a  former  one,  and  so  ad  ir^Uum. 

Each  of  the  two  last  theories  obtained  numerous  ad- 
vocates ;  and  a  flame  of  controversy  respecting  them 
was  kindled,  that  for  some  years  blazed  throughout 
Europe  with  great  fury.  As  usual,  both  parties  claimed 
the  victory;  but  impartial  readers  appear  to  think  that 
while  each  party  may  lay  some  claims  to  correctness, 
yet  as  an  entire  theory  both  are  in  the  wrong. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  great  mind  may  change  ita  objects,  but  it  cannot  relinquish 
tbem;  It  must  have  aomethhig  to  pursue:  Variety  is  its  relaxa- 
tion, and  amusement  its  repose. 


For  the  Soothsffn  Llieruy  Meesenger. 
IiBTTBRS  FROM  A.  SISTBR* 

LETTEE  FOURTH. 

Bridge  of  Boats  at  Rouen— Ancient  Custom— Old  Tower  and 
Town  Clock— Church  of  St.  Paul— Jugglers  and  Tumblers. 

Rouen, , 

Dear  Jane : — 

"Another  letter  from  Rouen  !**  you'll  exclaim ;  yes, 
my  dear  sister,  even  so — ^for  papa  being  well  pleased 
with  our  accommodations  here,  and  finding  the  town 
contains  more  curiosities  than  travellers  are  osualty 
aware  of^  we  have  thus  prolonged  our  stay ;  but  to- 
morrow go  we  mutt,  as  our  seats  are  engaged  in  the 
diligence  for  Paris.  Since  I  wrote  you  three  days  ago, 
we  have  seen  divers  other  objects  worthy  of  notice, 
though  not  so  interesting  as  those  I  have  described  to 
you.  To-day  we  saw  the  bridge  of  boats  which  con- 
nects the  city  with  the  suburb  of  Saint  Severe ;  it  rises 
and  falls  with  the  tide,  and  is  divided  into  compartments 
that  can  be  easily  separated  for  ships  to  pass  through  at 
any  moment.  The  invention  of  this  bridge  is  attributed 
to  an  Augustin  monk.  A  handsome  stone  bridge  ts  now 
building  over  another  part  of  the  Seine. 

Every  evening  at  9  o'clock  we  hear  the  tones  of  a  dear 
sonorous  bell,  sounding  what  is  termed  the  ^retreaiJ* 
This  is  merely  the  continuation  of  an  ancient  costom, 
practised  during  the  Norman  wars,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  g^ve  a  signal  for  those  persons  who  might  be 
without  the  city  to  enter,  ere  the  gates  were  shut  for 
the  night  This  bell  is  also  rung  on  occasicms  of  pab> 
lie  ceremonies,  festivities,  or  calamities,  and  is  called 
.the  silver  bell,  because  according  .to  tradition,  it  was 
made  of  money  raised  from  taxes.  It  hangs  in  the  bel- 
fry of  a  curious  old  gothic  tower,  whose  archway  spans 
one  of  the  chief  streets  of  Rouen,  and  on  the  side  of 
which  is  placed  the  city  clock,  resembling  the  face  of  a 
gigantic  watch.  This  afternoon  we  purpose  visiting  the 
botanical  garden,  and  after  that  taking  a  farewefl  drive 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town ;  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful prospects  to  be  seen  from  the  surrounding  hiDs. 

Yesterday  Eldgar  and  myself  walked  to  the  tenraoe  of 
St.  Paul,  a  plain  and  antique  little  church,  built  it  is 
said  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Adonis.  From  the 
terrace  you  enjoy  a  fine  view ;  and  near  it  is  a  mineral 
spring,  the  second  ip  Rouen.  Here  we  met  with  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  were  much  diverted 
at  the  tricks  of  a  fellow  who  mimicked  the  peculiarities  of 
difllerent  nations ;  and  when  about  to  show  off  the  £■- 
glishy  cried  out,  "  Maintenant  pour  '  Gk>t  dam ;'  **  he 
made  the  most  ridiculous  faces  you  can  imagine,  and 
excited  great  mirth.  It  was  surprising  what  power  of 
muscle  and  expression  he  possessed ;  one  moment  his 
nose  appeared  turned  up,  his  eyes  squinting,  and  his 
mouth  too  small  to  admit  a  pfaim;  the  next,  youM  think 
he  could  take  in  a  melon — and  his  physiognomy  would 
so  completely  change,  that  you  could  scarcely  brieve 
it  was  the  same  person  before  you.  Sometimes  to  in- 
crease the  effect,  he  put  on  a  huge  pair  of  speotacies 
and  sung  a  droll  song,  a  companion  playing  menily  oa 
the  violin  all  the  while,  and  suiting  the  melody  to  the 
performance.  After  this  came  a  band  of  tumblen,  and 
three  children  tawdrily  dressed — exhibited  sundry  feats 
on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  on  the  head  and  shoolden 
of  a  man.  It  was  painful  to  behold  the  little  crMUoPBi 
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ID  inch  jeopardj ;  and  haTing  cootributed  our  sous  for 
their  beoeit,  we  quitted  the  aoeoe.    Adieu. 

LBONTINB. 


LETTER  FIFTH. 
rtrit-lfodes  orLlTln«~B4i«  do  la  Pais— Place  Vendome— 
Rue  Caaciglioaa— Oardeo  of  the  Tuilenee— Louvre— Italian 
Boitlerard— Drees  of  the  Ladlee— Soirees— AdmiraU/— Made- 
uoinUeMara. 

Paris, . 

DmJmu:^ 

Not  a  question,  I  pray  you !  about  the  journey  from 
Rooen  hither.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  we  chose  the 
lower  route ;  that  the  prospects  were  lorely,  and  the 
<13igeoce  rolled  rapidly  along  the  banks  of  the  Seine; 
that  we  stopped  only  to  swallow  our  meals  as  quickly 
••  possible,  and  had  not  time  to  examine  any  thing. 
We  entered  Paris  by  the  Porte  de  NeuUly  and  Champs 
Eljs^es,  at  dusk,  and  witnessed  the  beautiful  sight  the 
latter  fresents,  when  illuminated  by  its  numerous 
Ismps,  which  instead  of  being  fixed  on  posu,  were  sus- 
pended high  above  our  heads  fipom  ropes  swung  across 
tbe  road.  The  resemblance  of  these  lamps  when  light- 
ed, to  a  range  of  brilliant  stars,  occasions  the  gate  by 
which  we  entered  to  be  called  the  "  barri^re  de  T^ioile." 
We  foond  rooms  ready  for  us,  papa  baring  written  to 
TCquest  Mr.  Dorral  to  engage  a  suite  in  thepleasantest 
qoarter  of  the  city. 

Here  there  are  four  modes  of  liring  customary  among 
▼JMlers.  First,  boarding  in  a  hotel  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month:  second,  boarding  at  a  lodging  house  by  the 
week,  month  or  year:  third,  hiring  furnished  apart- 
nents  and  eating*  at  a  restaurateur's,  or  being  supplied 
tfcence:  fourth,  furnishing  rooms  yourself,  and  baring 
yoar  own  cook.  The  first  of  these  plans,  being  the 
lesit  troublesome,  we  have  preferred.  It  is,  however, 
more  expensiTe  than  either  of  the  others.  Our  hotel  is 
<)elightfiilly  situated,  and  commands  a  yiew  of  the  Ita- 
liui  Boulevard  and  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paiz,  at  the  cor^ 
ner  of  which  it  stands;  the  latter,  one  of  the  widest 
wkI  handsomest  streets  in  the  metropolis.  From  our 
windows  we  can  also  see  the  "Place  Vendome,"  with 
its  superb  and  stately  bronze  column,  erected  by  Napo- 
leon, in  imitation  of  that  of  Trajan  at  Rome.  It  is 
mwje  of  the  cannons  taken  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz;  the  principal  events  of  thai  campaign  are  rcp- 
"wented  in  a  bas^Hief,  which  is  carried  spirally  around 
tfce  whole  shaft,  the  figure  of  the  Emperor  being  promi- 
nent in  each  compartment  His  statue  formeriy  crown- 
ed the  summit  of  the  column;  but  since  his  downfall 
it  has  been  removed,  and  the  vacancy  is  now  supplied 
l»y  a  simple  banner.* 

Beyond  the  Place  Vendome  is  the  Rue  Castiglione, 
»ith  iu  fine  shops  and  arcades ;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  street  is  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  where  we 
repair  before  breakfast  every  morning,  to  enjoy  its 
■hades,  and  contemplate  its  statues,  flowers  and  foun- 
tains. In  flowers  it  always  abounds,  for  they  are 
planted  in  pots  concealed  in  the  ground,  and  as  soon  as 
one  set  goes  oot  of  season,  it  is  replaced  by  another  in 
bloom. 


*  The  Katue  of  Napoleon  has  been  rqilaced  eince  the  last  re- 
▼ohaioii ;  the  dre«  i«  the  great  coat  and  three  cornered  cocked 
hei  In  which  ha  fi  to  frwiinBily  repreeented,  and  he  helde  in  hie 
hand  aehortielMQope,  or  rsther  opera  glaee. 
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From  eleven  until  four  o'clock  we  study  the  pictures 
in  the  magnificent  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  whose  halls 
are  open  for  the  benefit  of  strangere  and  students  on  eve- 
ry day  of  the  week,  except  Momday.  On  Sunday  they 
are  open  to  every  6o<fy,  and  consequently  on  Monday 
require  the  operations  of  the  broom  and  brush.  The 
halls  appropriated  to  sculpture  are  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  the  ceilings  of  several  are  superbly  painted.  It  was 
from  the  window  of  one  of  these  apartments  that  Charles 
the  Ninth  fired  upon  his  persecuted  subjects  during  the 
massacre  of  Sl  Bartholomews.  (August  24,  1572) 

Our  usual  evening  resort  is  the  Boulevard,  where  w* 
listen  to  music,  and  observe  the  motley  crowds  around 
us ;  and  when  tired,  refresh  ourselves  with  ices  or  le- 
monade in  a  cafft. 

Dear  me!  how  tastefully  the  French  ladies  dress! 
What  beautiful  robes,  and  hats,  and  gloves,  and  shoes 
and  boots  they  wear !  and  how  well  each  article  cor- 
responds with  another.  If  they  have  on  difl^erent  co- 
lors, they  take  care  that  they  shall  contrast  agreeably, 
and  not  be  an  uncouth  mixture,  displeasing  to  the  eye. 
In  the  morning  their  toilette  is  remarkably  neat  and 
appropriate.  You'll  probably  find  them  when  you 
call,  in  a  simple  gingham  dress,  with  pelerme  to  suit, 
and  a  black  silk  apron ;  their  hair  arranged  in  pufi^ 
and  quite  unadorned.  Now  is  this  not  more  rational 
than  to  be  furbelowed,  and  curled,  and  richly  clad,  as 
if  they  were  expecting  company,  instead  of  being  use- 
fully employed?  At  entertainments  and  in  the  public 
promenades,  they  display  their  fine  clothes.  We  have 
already  received  and  returned  the  visits  of  several  of 
the  French  families  to  whom  we  brou^t  letten;  but 
much  to  our  regret,  the  venerable  Count  S^ur  is  out 
of  town,  and  Baron  Hottinguer,  his  lady  and  son,  are 
at  their  country  seat.  The  Minister  of  the  Marine 
(Mr.  Hyde  de  Neuville)  and  Madame  his  spouse,  are 
extremely  pleasing  and  amiable.  They  still  have  their 
regular  soirees,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  season, 
and  we  intend  to  avail  ourselves  of  their  polite  invita- 
tion to  attend  them.  By  the  by,  I  should  tell  you  (what 
M.  Dorval  told  me,)  that  in  Paris  many  persons  have 
an  appointed  evening  for  receiving  their  acquaintances, 
once  a  week,  fortnight,  or  month,  (as  suits  their  conve- 
nience,) and  on  this  evening  they  illuminate  their 
rooms  ibr  the  reception  of  their  guests.  The  greater 
number  of  these  remain  only  a  half  hour,  and  then  re- 
pair to  the  opera,  or  to  some  other  toiree,  as  such  an  as- 
sembly is  termed.  It  is  usual  to  go  to  three  or  four  on 
the  same  night  There  is  seldom  any  refreshment  offer- 
ed, and  the  amusements  are  conversation  and,  6carte — 
someUmet  billiards;  and  when  the  soirto  is  social  and 
small,  they  even  introduce  childish  plays,  such  as  "Co- 
lin, Maillard,"  "  Le  Mouchoir,»' "  Tierce,"  kc  in  which 
elderiy  people  frequently  join  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
youth. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  de  Neuville  reside  in  a  superb 
mansion,  that  was  formerly  the  "  Garde  meuble,'*  or 
royal  wardrobe.  It  is  now  called  the  **  Admiralty," 
and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Marine  and  Colonies.  On  its  roof  is  a  telegraph,  and 
its  front  is  embellished  with  sculpture,  and  columns, 
which  support  a  portico  as  long  as  the  building  itself. 

A  few  ttighu  since  we  were  at  the  Theatre  Francais, 
and  saw  Mademoiselle  Mars  perform  the  part  of  the 

Ducfaesse  de  Guise  in  **  Henri  Trois."  To  the  astoniih- 
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ment  of  eyery  body  she  excels  in  this  character,  al- 
though it  is  a  difficult  one  to  play,  and  her  first  attempt 
at  tragedy.  Her  talents  hitherto,  you  know,  hare  been 
devoted  to  comedy.  She  is  the  most  lovely  and  youth- 
ful  looking  woman  of  her  age  I  ever  beheld.  What 
do  you  think  of  her  being  passed  fifty,  and  yet  not  ap- 
pearing as  old  as  twenty-five?  She  is  so  graceful  too! 
and  then  her  voice  is  melody  itself!  But  I  must  cease 
my  encomiums,  or  I  shall  not  have  space  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  your  affectionate  sister, 

LBONTmB. 

LETTER  SIXTH. 

Palais  Royal— nor*  Llbru7— Hot«I  de  Villa— Mint— Patece  of 

Justice— Holy  Chapel— Flower  Market. 

Paris, , 

DtmrJmu! — 

What  a  variety  of  places  we  have  visited  since  I  des- 
patched to  you  my  last  letter !  Par  exempUf  the  Palais 
Royal,  with  its  agreeable  garden  cmd  jets  d'aau,  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  under  which  are  splendid  shops 
and  cafts,  that  are  dazzling  when  illuminated  at  night ; 
the  Royal  Library,  with  its  vast  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  engravings,  and  its  cabinets  of  antiquities 
and  medals — the  latter  considered  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  world ;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the  Place  de 
Or^ve,  where  the  guillotine  sometimes  plies  its  dreadful 
work ;  the  Exchange,  with  its  sixty-four  eorinthian 
columns,  fine  hall,  and  superb  imitations  of  bas-reliefs, 
•0  admirably  executed,  that  you  can  scaroely  be  con- 
vinced they  are  the  effect  of  the  kruth  instead  of  the 
ckiteL'  Add  to  these  several  churches  and  fountains, 
the  Idint,  where  we  witnessed  the  curious  process  of 
coining,  and  the  ^'Pakus  de  Justice."  In  this  vast 
structure  of  antiquity,  the  judicial  courts  of  Paris  hold 
their  sittings.  It  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  is  termed  a  palace,  because  it  was  once  the  abode 
of  the  French  monarchs.  I  remember  having  read  in 
some  history  of  the  magnificent  entertainments  they 
gave  here,  in  a  grand  hall  containing  statues  of  their 
race  and  a  nmrble  table  of  uncommon  size,  at  which 
none  but  princes  of  the  blood  were  allowed  to  feast. 
In  1618  nearly  the  whole  edifice  was  burnt,  and  the 
wonderful  table  and  statues  destroyed ;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Desbrosses,  the  architect  of  the  Luxembourg.  Be- 
sides the  court  rooms  and  many  others  above  them, 
filled  with  the  judiciary  archives  of  the  kingdom,  there 
are  long  galleries  which  have  on  each  side  rows  of  petty 
shops  and  stalls.  Beneath  these  galleries  are  the  gloo- 
my prisons  of  the  conciergerie,  wherein  such  atrocities 
were  committed  during  the  revolution.  Here  we  saw 
the  dungeons  in  which  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  were  immured ;  the  cell  in  which  Robespierre 
was  confined ;  and  that  of  Louvel,  who  assassinated 
the  Duke  de  Berri.  We  were  shown  the  prison  room 
of  the  gallant  Ney.  The  cells  that  inckMcd  the  unfbr- 
tunate  queen  and  her  sister-in-law,  are  now  converted 
into  a  small  chapel,  which  communicates  by  means  of 
an  arch,  with  another  of  larger  dimensions.  In  the 
latter,  the  captives  of  the  conciergerie  are  peimitted  to 
attend  mass  on  the  Sabbath.  The  arch  is  decorated 
with  medallions  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  a  few  lines  extracted  fVom  his  will 
are  inscribed  on  an  altar  in  the  smallerehapaL  On  the 
wall  of  this  hang  three  pictures  in  oil  colon;  thtfiratre- 


presents  Marie  Antoinette  taking  leave  of  her  ihmily 
just  before  she  was  brought  to  the  prison ;  in  the  aecondi 
you  behold  her  standing  wrapt  in  meditation  by  her 
miserable  oot^bed,  after  the  door  is  barred  upon  her ; 
in  the  third,  3rou  see  her  at  confession,  preparatory  to 
ascending  the  scaffold.  Melancholy  themes,  and  wdl 
suited  to  the  gloom  of  the  place !  Tou  approach  the 
Palace  of  Justice  through  an  enormous  iroo  gate  re- 
markable for  its  workmanship  and  guilding.  On  the 
left  of  it  stands  an  ancient  building,  called  the  "Holy 
ChapeU"  from  iu  having  been  erected  by  Saint  Lows 
for  the  reception  of  the  sacred  relics  he  brought  vrith 
him  from  Palestine,  whither  he  went  on  a  crusade,  in 
fulfibnent  of  a  vow  he  had  made  during  a  dangerous 
illness.  His  oratory  is  still  shewn,  and  once  served  aa 
a  refuge  fipom  popular  fury  to  the  present  King  Charles 
the  Tenth,  in  the  time  of  the  revolution.  The  painted 
windows  of  the  chapel  are  beautiful,— the  colon  so 
bright  and  various.  Around  the  interior,  instead  of 
altera  and  em^etrimmUf  are  a  range  of  cases,  containing 
archives  and  records.  By  the  by,  among  those  we  saw 
in  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Palace  of  Justice,  (which 
communicates  with  the  "SainteChapeUe,**)  were  the 
condemnation  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  that  of  Jean  CbAtd, 
who  attempted  to  stab  Henry  the  Fourth,  but  fiuled,  and 
having  been  seized  was  put  to  a  dreadfVil  death,  according 
to  the  mandate  which  we  read.  He  wasstretched  on  the 
rack,  then  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  the  Place  de  Or«ve,  his 
flesh  torn  with  hot  pincers,  and  his  ri^t  hand  cut  of; 
finally,  his  limbs  were  tied  to  lour  wiki  hones,  and  thus 
rent  asunder.  When  dead,  his  body  was  burnt,  and  his 
ashes  scattered  to  the  winds!  The  dress  he  won 
when  he  attacked  the  King,  and  a  rope  ladder  be  used 
in  endeavoring  to  escape  while  confined,  are  carefiM^T 
preserved  in  a  box,  with  a  scull  that  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  famous  robber,  and  is  said  to  have  serv- 
ed him  as  a  cup,  out  of  which  he  compelled  has  victins 
to  drink  wine,  and  then  swear  allegiance  to  him.  The 
condemnation  of  Joan  of  Are  is  replete  with  supersti- 
tion and  abuse  of  that  poor  warrior  damsel;  she  is 
pronounced  a  sorceress,  a  blasphemer,  a  devil,  &c  and 
numerous  other  opprobrious  epithets  are  given  to  her 
besides.  We  were  likewise  shewn  the  hand  writingof 
Francis  the  First,  Louis  the  Eleventh,  and  that  of  seve- 
ral othera  of  the  French  monarchs ;  and  to  speak  the 
truth,  I  don't  think  their  penmanship  does  theni  much 
credit. 

Returning  home,  we  stopped  at  the  flower  market, 
and  were  surprised  at  the  beauty  and  cheapneaa  of  the 
flowers.  You  may  buy  them  growing  in  pou,  or  ar- 
ranged as  boquets.  The  market  is  held  on  the  CUny 
Dessaix,  under  two  rows  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  plentiful  fountain  refreshes  the  air,  and  affords  ^ 
for  the  plants.    Adieu.   Ever  yours, 


LETTER  SEVENTH. 
Church  of  8U  Rock— F6re  U  CbsM. 

Paeis, . 

DearSbUr:— 

Tour  letter  (received  within  a  few  houra)  gave  ns  all 
great  pleasure,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  kam  thmiJUb 
and  thiitgi  aregoing  on  so  well  at  the  Lodge.  Whata 
fine  time  you  and  Albert  have  for  MtMfmmfwKaimit 
Make  the  best  of  h;  for  you  kacm  Ootohpr  isonlya 
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lew  montlM  aS,  and  wben  ii  coums  you'll  peiliaps  find 
mt  «t  yoor  elbow  ollener  than  yoa  anUdpate.  I  shall 
have  ao  moeh  to  talk  about;  for  believe  me,  altho'  my 
eorammiieatioBa  are  ao  lon^  and  frequent,  a  great  deal 
will  ramain  to  be  told  when  we  reach  **  aweet  home." 

Now,  lee  ne  inlbnn  yoa  of  the  strange  sight  we 
have  juBl  been  witnessing  in  the  Church  of  St.  Roch; 
a  funeral  and  two  weddings  solemnising  in  the  same 
pbee  and  at  the  same  moment!  To  us  it  was  shocking, 
and  urieB  if  /  had  been  one  of  the  TOiaries  of  hymen 
on  the  oecasion,  I  should  have  experienced  sad  foreb(^ 
dings  of  evil  in  the  connubial  state.  Really,  it  was 
someiimea  difficult  to  hear  the  priests  who  were  per- 
ftnning  the  marriage  rites,  their  voices  being  drowned 
in  the  loud  requiem  chanted  over  the  dead.  The  coffin 
was  strewed  with  white  flowers,  emblematical  of  the 
youth  and  maidenhood  of  the  deceased. 

We  have  viuted  P6re  la  Chaise,  and  spent  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  reading  the  inscriptions  on  its  numerous 
and  varied  monuments, — ^many  of  them  so  magnificent ! 
Bwny  ao  neat  and  simple !  The  inscriptions  are  gene- 
rally beautiful  and  touching^— they  speak  to  the  hearts 
of  aU ;  and  the  lovely  and  odoriferous  flowers  that  de- 
corate Che  tombs,  seem  to  rob  the  grave  of  its  sadness, 
and  shed  their  balmy  influence  o'er  the  mind  of  the 
Several  tombs  are  also  adorned  with  minia- 
inserted  in  the  stone,  and  portraying  the  once 
animated  eountenances  of  those  who  rest  beneath  them. 
'Hiis  romantic  burying  ground  spreads  itself  over  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  from  the  upper  part  you  have  a  no- 
ble proqieet  of  the  city  and  its  environs.  In  the  four- 
teeath  century  it  was  the  site  of  a  splendid  mansion, 
built  by  a  wealthy  grocer,  whose  name  was  Regnaud. 
Its  magnificence  being  mcompatible  with  his  rank,  it 
was  soon  entitled  *'Regnaud'8  FoUy.**  The  Jesuits 
aAorwarda  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  gave  it  the 
nnne  of  "  Moni  Louis,**  because  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
when  a  boy,  witnessed  from  its  summit  the  battle  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  between  the  Frondeurs,* 
eooamanded  by  the  Prince  of  Cond«,  and  the  Court 
^rty,  under  Marshal  Turenne.  I  recollect  reading 
m  Yollaire's  history  of  thai  monareh's  reign,  that 
daring  this  bloody  skimush,  Mademoiselle  d'Orieans 
(LooiaPk  cousin)  sided  with  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and 
had  the  cannons  of  the  Bastile  pointed  against  the 
royal  troops.  This  ruined  her  forever  in  the  opinion 
of  the  king ;  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  remarked,  know- 
ing her  desin  to  marry  a  crowned  head,  ^  ee  emun  la^ 
!  df  ttur  ton  flMri"— -**  that  cannon  has  killed  her 
But  I've  digressed  from  my  original  theme, 
and  hasten  to  resume  it.  P6re  la  Chaise,  one  of  the 
Jesuits,  beeame  confessor  to  Louis,  and  had  entire  con- 
trai  of  eccleaiastieal  affiurs.  The  king  was  very  fond 
€tf  him,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  present^  him 
with  the  estate  of  "  Mont  Louis,"  having  considerably 
enlarged  and  embellished  it  for  his  use.  On  the  death 
of  the  holy  fiuher,  it  reverted  to  his  brethren,  and  was 
called  after  him.  These  wily  priests  projected  there 
the  Reivucation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  issued  thence 
many  a  leltre  de  cachet,  decreeing  imprisonment  to 


•  Thifl  party  were  tsroMd  Jnndeitrt  m  tlingen  by  their  op- 
pofMota,  In  alluiioa  to  the  boje  who  were  then  In  the  habit  of 
throwing  aionee  with  eling*  In  the  itreet,  and  who  ran  away 
when  anyone  appeared.  The  Svmkriquel,  aa  haa  frequently 
happnwid,  was  adopted  by  thoa  ae  their  dieihicilve  appellation. 


their  enemiea.  They  retained  poasession  of  the  place 
imtil  the  aboUshment  of  their  order  in  1763,  when  it 
was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  and  had  di- 
ven  owners,  until  purchased  by  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  and  appropriated  to  its  present  purpose  in  1804. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  graves :  fint,  those  termed 
jmUic,  in  which  the  poor  are  gratuitously  buried ;  but 
each  body  can  remain  only  five  years,  the  time  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficient  for  its  decomposition.  These 
graves  resemble  immense  ditches,  and  the  coffins  are 
deposited  one  upon  another,  and  side  by  side,  as  close 
as  they  can  lay.  They  are  wretchedly  made,  and  soon 
drop *to  pieces;  and  therefore  it  is  not  uncommon,  in 
burying  a  corpse,  to  see  the  exposed  head  and  limbs  of 
another !  Is'nt  this  horrible  7  Second,  lanporory  graves, 
wherein  the  dead  remain  undisturbed  during  ten  years, 
for  the  sum  of  fifty  francs.  At  the  close  of  that  pe- 
riod, unless  the  grave  be  rendered  of  the  third  kind, 
perpefiifll,  by  the  payment  of  a  larger  portion  of  money, 
its  ghastly  tenant  is  removed.  The  oldest  and  most 
interesting  sepulchre  is  that  of  Abelard  and  H^loise; 
it  is  formed  of  the  ruins  of  the  paraclete,  and  covered 
with  antique  sculpture  and  ornaments.  It  represents  a 
gothic  chapel,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  bodies  of  the 
lovera  are  represented  extended  on  a  bier ;  the  whole  is  of 
gray  stone.  The  monument  of  the  Countess  Demidoff, 
a  Russian  lady,  we  considered  the  richest  and  handsom- 
est in  the  collection.  It  is  composed  of  pure  white 
marble  highly  polished.  A  part  of  the  cemetery  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  strangers,  and  a  considerable 
space  allowed  to  the  Jews.  The  gate  is  always  throng- 
ed with  carriages  that  have  brought  either  visiters  or 
mourners.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  are  stalls, 
where  wreaths  and  bunches  of  flowers  may  be  pur- 
chased. I  must  now  conclude,  and  am  sure  you  will 
dream  of  church  yards  and  hobgoblins,  after  reading 
this  letter,  from  your  attached  lkontinb. 


ORIOIHAXi  lilTBRART  VOVICBS* 

For  the  SMitkem  Liienry  Mtumger. 
AN  ORATION  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  CHIbert  Motier  de 
Lafayette,  delivered  at  the  request  of  both  Hooeee  of  the  Con- 
grees  of  the  United  Staiei,  before  them,  In  the  Hooee  of  Rep. 
reeoatatiTee  at  Washington,  on  the  Slet  of  December,  18S4,  by 
John  QuIncy  Adama,  a  Member  of  the  House.  Waehlofton  i 
Oalee  and  Beaton.   1835.    pp.M. 

EULOOT  on  La  Fayette,  delivered  in  Fanneil  Hall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Young  Men  of  Boeton,  September  «,  18S4;  by 
Edward  Everett.  Boeton :  Nathan  Hall  fc  Allen  fc  Tichnor. 
18t4.  pp.  M. 

<*  An  Oration  in  pralee  of  Hercules ! ! !  And  who  ever  thought 
of  blaming  Hercules  !** 

The  limits  of  the  old  world  bounded  the  labon  of 
Hereules.  There  nature  had  planted  imperishable  land- 
marks ;  and  on  these  the  gratitude  of  nations  had  in- 
scribed, in  imperishable  characters,  the  name  of  their 
bene&ctor.  What  could  the  breath  of  man  add  to  his 
glory? 

But  the  pillan  of  Hereules  have  been  passed.  Be- 
yond this  ne  phit  uttrs  of  the  ancient  world,  the  genius 
of  Columbus  opened  a  way  to  new  regions,  and  ex- 
tended the  sway  of  his  unperial  master  anrnnd  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  earth.  A  new  hero  was  wanting,  whose 
labors,  commensurate  with  this  enlarged  theatre,  might 

compass  the  globe,  and  convey  to  the  new  world  the  be- 
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nefits  which  hii  illiutrioiu  prototype  had  conferred  on 
the  old.  Soch  a  hero  the  bounty  of  Proridence  vouch- 
«aafed  to  man.  But  the  apirit  has  returned  to  him  who 
gave  it ;  and  it  is  in  praise  of  his  memory,  that  two  dis- 
tinguished orators  hare  been  required  to  task  their  ac- 
knowledged powers. 

But  **  who  ever  thought  of  blaming  La  Fayette?" 
Who  feels  it  necessary  to  utter  his  praise,  eren  in  this 
simple  question?  Who  feels  it  necessary  to  answer  it? 
Is  not  such  silence  the  most  ezpressiTe  praise ;  the  si- 
lence imposed  by  a  common  sentiment,  which  all  are 
conscious  is  felt  by  all  ? 

What  can  be  expected  from  eulogy  in  such  a  case? 
What  is  there  in  the  breath  of  praise ;  what  is  there  in 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  funeral  pageantry,  but  a 
solemn  mockery  of  the  feelmgs  that  *'  bleed  deep  in  the 
silent  breast  ?"  We  find  a  natural  though  sad  pleasure 
in  telling  the  world  of  the  unobtrusire  merit  of  some 
good  man,  who  in  roluntary  privacy  had  passed  and 
closed  a  virtuous  and  useful  life.  We  may  hare  a  pur^ 
pose  in  erecting  monuments  to  the  eonmum  greol,  which, 
perishable  as  they  are,  may  somewhat  prolong  the  me- 
mory of  those  to  whom  they  are  dedicated.  The  undy 
ing  strains  of  bards  may  rescue  from  oblivion  names 
which  might  have  perished.  There  were  heroes  before 
Agamemnon ;  but  they  had  no  Homer  to  record  their 
deeds,  and  died  without  their  fame.  But  what  need 
had  Hercules  of  Homer?  What  need  has  I^a  Fayette 
that  one  should  tell  his  fellow  of  him?  Why  proclaim 
to  the  world  what  all  the  world  already  knows?  Why 
tell  posterity  what  posterity  can  never  forget,  until  man 
has  lost  the  records  of  the  history  of  man  ? 

We  talk  of  monuments  to  Washington.  Why  is 
none  erected  ?  Is  it  for  want  of  reverence  for  his  memo- 
ry? For  want  of  love?  For  want  of  gratitude?  These 
questions  are  reproachfully  asked,  from  time  to  time,  by 
novices  in  politics,  who,  in  striving  to  signalize  their 
patriotism,  their  enthusiasm,  or  their  efoguenee,  do  but 
signalize  their  ignorance  of  the  human  heart.  Such 
appeals  are  always  answered  by  silence.  It  is  the  an- 
swer dictated  by  the  unsophisticated  feelings  of  our 
countrymen.  Where  would  you  place  the  monument  ? 
/n  the  capitol  ?  Is  not  the  et^ritcl  iitdf  too  small  ?  But 
the  capitol  may  be  considered  symbolically  as  imbody- 
ing  the  free  institutions  of  the  country  which  he  made 
free.  What  then?  Is  not  the  (Atng  itoej/ worthier  than 
the  symbol  ?  Is  any  monument  to  Washington  so  ap- 
propriate as  that  reared  by  his  genius,  his  toils  and  his 
virtues, — ^ms  country?  And  what  matters  it  under 
what  part  of  that  vast  tablet,  every  where  emblazoned 
with  his  glory,  his  bones  repose  ?  The  silence  of  the 
people  is  the  appropriate,  the  only  naturtd  expression  of 
those  sentiments  which  all  can  feel,  though  all  know 
not  how  to  speak  them.  The  unsuccessful  orator  who, 
having  uttered  his  premeditated  declamation,  goes  his 
way,  reproaching  their  apathy,  does  but  expoee  him 
self  to  scorn,  as  one  who  would  substitute  Up  Btrvict 
for  the  homage  of  the  hcarL  But  even  that  scorn,  (such 
is  the  influence  of  the  all-pervading  reverence  for  the 
the  mighty  dead,)  even  that  is  repressed,  and  finds  no 
voice. 

These  remarks  are  made  because  they  iQustrate  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  imposed  on  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Everett.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  grows  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject.    We  are  not  sure  that  any  man, 


endued  with  all  those  qualities  which  ealer  into  the 
composition  of  the  perfect  orator,  woukl  not  instincl- 
ively  shrink  from  such  a  task.  Mr.  Webster  dcdined 
it ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  souf^t  by  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Leigh,  or  Mr.  Preston* 

Of  one  thing  we  are  sure.  Whoever  attempted  fit 
must  have  failed.  All  such  attempts  must  end  in  laii- 
ure.  The  eulogies  on  Washington  were  aU  fiulores* 
Those  on  Adams  and  Jefferson  were  failures  too^  b«t 
from  a  different  cause.  When,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1826,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  celebrated 
in  jubilee  over  the  continent ;  while  the  political  parti- 
zans  of  both  those  illustrious  men,  whose  rivalsbiphad 
BO  long  divided  the  people,  were  hyming  their  praises^ 
it  pleased  him  whose  instruments  they  had  been,  to 
touch  them  with  his  finger,  and  to  show  that  they  were 
dust.  Never  was  any  people  so  suddenly  and  so  aw- 
fully reminded  that  it  is  God  tiont  who  doeth  his  will 
on  earth  and  in  the  armies  of  heaven ;  and  never  did 
any  people  use  so  strenuous  an  effort  to  shake  off  a 
salutary  impression.  They  refused  to  lay  to  heart  the 
admonition  of  Providence.  '*  The  Lord  of  Hosts  had 
called  to  weeping,  ^d  to  mourning,  and  to  bakiness^ 
and  to  gifding  with  sackcloth ;  and  behold  joy  and  glad- 
ness; slaying  oxen,  and  killing  sheep ;  eating  fledi,  and 
drinking  wine,"  The  worship  of  the  living  was  dosed 
by  the  apotktwia  Of  the  dead :  the  best  talents  in  the  land 
were  engaged  in  the  solemn  mockery :  and  the  Tery  mi- 
nistera  of  the  livingGrod  were  seen  officiating  in  the  pro- 
fane ceremonial.  What  could  come  of  all  this;  what 
did  come  of  it,  but  failure  ?  We  have  no  fear  of  offiaid- 
ing  any  one  of  the  distinguished  men  who  tasked  his 
powera  for  that  occasion,  by  saying  thai  his  effort  was 
a  failure.  Each  one  must  have  felt  that  it  was  so ;  and 
each  one  will  readily  accept  the  excuse  fiirnishsd  by 
the  unfitness  of  the  ceremony  to  the  occasion.  How 
many  of  those  who  witnessed  it,  went  home  with 
hearts  oppressed  by  a  consciousness  of  something 
wrong?  And  as  the  evils  of  man- worship  have  ad- 
vanced, {as  they  art  new  odveaciRg,)  to  their  fttal  con- 
summation, how  many,  recalling  the  circumstances  of 
that  ceremonial,  have  heard  a  voice  as  that  of  Jdiovah, 
whispering,  **  Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged 
from  you,  until  you  die  i" 

We  trust  that  the  temper  of  these  remarks  win  not 
be  misapprehended.  They  cannot  be  made  in  the  qii- 
rit  of  party,  for  the  subjects  of  them  were  the  very 
antipodes  of  conflicting  parties.  Whatever  feelings 
such  thoughts  awaken  incur  minds,  the  thoughts  then^ 
selves  are  suggested  by  considerations  purely  critioaL 
We  have  but  attempted  to  imbody  and  apply  two  nsax- 
ims  that  every  master  of  the  art  of  eloquence  will  own 
as  true.  Firat ;  that,  m  ea$eM  eaUmgj9r  the  iigkut  readk 
of  that  Off,  every  attempt  that  /•&  skmi  of  it  is/ctt  to 
be  a  failure.  Second ;  that  under  cireomstanoes  that 
iffmdtkehtUer/eelmgo^tke  Aeort,  the  kigkttiremck^ 
eloquenee  is  unattainable  by  human  powers. 

It  may  be  readily  believed  that  we  have  feU  reluctant 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  works  of  men  so  renowned  as 
Messrs.  Adams  and  Everett.  A  decided  condemnation 
would  seem  to  many  the  height  of  presumption.  Even 
to  ourselTCS  it  has  so  much  of  this  appearanee,  that  ws 
are  desirous  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  charge  the  main 
defects  of  their  performances  rather  on  the  occasion  than 
on  themselves.  ^^  j 
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Mr.  ETerett  has  certainly  made  the  most  of  it.  His 
ftefioeation  of  the  character  of  La  Fayette  is  highly 
graphic;  the  incidents  of  his  life  are  judiciously  and 
taftefally  selected,  and  told  with  spirit,  simplicity  and 
dtitiiietness ;  and  the  comparative  summary  of  his 
dsims  to  the  grateful  admiration  of  the  world;  com- 
mnds  the  acquiescence  of  the  reader.  The  whole  is 
imenpened  with  just  thoughts  and  natural  sentiments, 
which  do  honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  speaker. 

Bat  a  higher  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Eyerett.    The  his- 
tory of  La  Fayette  is  the  history  of  man,  in  the  most 
portsatoos  and  eventful  era  of  his  existence.    Of  the 
erenU  of  that  era  Mr.  Everett  so  speaks  as  to  show 
that  he  has  understood  and  rightly  applied  the  lesson 
which  they  teach  to  the  world.    He  does  not  profess  to 
lee  any  thing  "  cheering  and  refreshing^  in  the  progress 
or  the  results  of  the  French  revolution.    How  should 
be?  How  should  a  man  of  "  untaught  feelings,  with  a 
heart  of  flesh  and  blood  beating  in  his  bosom,"  find  any 
thing  cheering  in  theoretical  good,  purchased  at  sudi 
an  expense  of  actual  crime  and  suffering?  How  should 
a  friend  of  liberty  look,  but  with  despondency,  on  the 
result  of  a  series  of  horrors  unutterable  and  inconceiva- 
ble, only  serving  to  confirm  the  sad  truth  **  that  men  of 
intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free?"  Those  who  could 
"hope  against  hope,"  shut  their  eyes  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, and  tried  to  forget  that  rtdional  libirty  is  but  another 
name  for  sdf'gtwemmerU.    But  they  have  been  forced  to 
see  that  some  appropriate  training  is  necessary  to  qua- 
lify man  for  freedom.     In  what  that  training  is  to  con- 
sisc,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.    Its  application  depends  on 
him  who  rules  the  world.    When  he  shall  please  so  to 
order  events  as  to  qualify  men  by  the  discipline  of  life, 
for  tdf-gfivemment,  they  will  then  be  capable  of  free- 
dom, and  not  till  then.    A  corollary  from  this  import* 
ant  truth  comes  nearer  home  to  ourselves.     When  men, 
ika»  qval^Ud  for  freedom  and  thus  made  free,  beeome  wiser 
thai  their  Uaehers,  and  impidient  to  tndeam  the  lessons 
tMmgki  m  this  school  of  discipline,  there  is  danger  that  they 
wsmf  impereeplihbf  lose  those  personal  qualities  on  which 
tkeir  JUness  for  the  function  of  self-government  depends. 
The  personal  qualities  of  a  limited  monarch,  who  is  but 
the  minister  of  the  actual  sovereignty,  may  be  of  small 
eonsequence;  but  on  the  personal  qualities  of  a  free 
people,  the  efficient  sovereign,  de  facto  as  well  as  de 
jttre^  every  thing  depends.    If  these  be  lost  in  experi- 
ments on  the  theory  of  government,  all  is  lost. 

"We  should  extend  our  remarks  too  far,  if  we  indulged 
ixi  all  the  reflections  on  this  subject  suggested  by  these 
two  orations.  By  that  of  Mr.  Adams  they  are  pro- 
voked by  repeated  allusions  to  it,  which  give  to  his  per- 
Ibrmance  something  of  the  character  of  a  dissertation 
(not  wery  philosophical)  on  the  philosophy  of  govem- 
menc  He  doubtless  felt  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion, not  the  less  sensibly,  because  he  had  obviously 
■ou^t  it.  The  whole  proceeding  seems  to  have  been 
planned  by  himself,  but  he  was  probably  not  aware 
lMr«r  bard  a  task  he  had  undertaken,  until  he  set  about 
ks  performance.  He  seems  throughout  to  have  been 
at  cross-purposes  with  himself;  never  decided  whether 
to  play  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  or  the  orator ; 
susd  not  always  certain  which  of  his  two  sets  of  politi- 
cal opinions  had  the  ascendant  for  the  day.  His  digres- 
'.  at  page  four,  in  which  he  wanders  away  into  a 
tof  the  titles  of  Louis  XV  and  George  II,  is 


certainly  one  of  the  strangest  aberrations  from  the  sub- 
ject that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  his 
motive  for  it,  unless  he  was  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
record  his  testimony  against  herediiary  monarchy.  Why 
he  should  have  felt  this  necessary,  he  best  knows.  But 
his  observations  on  this  point,  after  all,  are  superficial 
to  very  childishness ;  and  we  can  hardly  help  question- 
ing his  sincerity  when  we  see  him  affecting  to  be  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  true  grounds  on  which  the  states- 
men of  the  old  world  place  their  preference  of  the  Ae- 
redHary  to  the  elective  principle.  Yet  of  these  Mr. 
Adams  could  not  have  been  ignorant,  and  had  no  right 
to  suppose  his  hearers  ignoranL  What  right  had  he 
then,  to  speak  over  their  heads,  to  the  uninitiated  mul- 
titude, who  have  not  yet  learned  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty,  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  throne  should  be  filled  by  a  man  of  high  per- 
sonal endowments?  Such  are  the  men  to  whom  dange- 
rous powers  are  conceded.  Such  are  the  men  who 
seize  prerogatives  never  claimed  before,  and  transmit 
them  to  their  successors.  Even  if  the  statesmen  of 
England  had  been  silent  on  the  subject,  could  we  have 
supposed  them  so  unobservant  of  the  history  of  their 
own  country,  as  not  to  have  remarked  that  all  conces' 
sions  in  favor  qf  liberty  of  which  their  annals  bear  re- 
cord, have  been  obtained  from  weak  princes,  from  those 
who  held  by  doubtful  titles,  or  from  minors  ?  Do  they 
not  know  that  the  odious  tyranny,  the  folly,  the  weak- 
ness, and  the  cowardice  of  John  gave  birth  to  magna 
charta  7  Had  not  this  been  extorted  from  him,  could  it 
have  been  wrung  from  the  stem  grasp  of  the  first  .or 
third  Edward?  During  the  reign  of  this  last,  where 
slumbered  that  fierce  spirit  which  broke  out  on  the  ac- 
cession of  the  minor  Richard  II,  and  slunk  away  re- 
buked, the  moment  he  showed  that,  though  a  boy  in 
years,  he  was  a  man  in  spirit  ?  Can  we  identify  the 
abject  slaves  who  crouched  to  the  will  of  the  bold  and 
resolute  Elizabeth,  with  the  contumacious  subjects  of 
her  silly  and  imbecile  Scotch  successor  ?  Could  the  spi- 
rit which  tumbled  his  son  from  the  throne,  have  pre- 
pared itself  for  explosion  during  her  vigilant  and  ener- 
getic reign  7  If  little  was  gained  at  the  restoration,  it 
was  because  little  was  asked.  The  people  had  lost  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  liberty,  from  experience  of  the 
abuses  perpetrated  in  her  name.  They  only  asked  to 
be  freed  from  a  sour  and  gloomy  t3rranny  which  invaded 
the  privacy,  and  marred  the  comforts  of  the  domestic 
circle.  They  ask  for  nothing  but  leave  to  enjoy  life. 
Charles  opposed  irreligion  to  fanaticism,  and  they  wish- 
ed no  more. 

The  revolution  found  them  in  a  different  mood.  Ap- 
petite was  gorged,  mirth  had  become  stale,  animal  pas- 
sion  had  spent  iu  force,  and  men  found  themselves  once 
more  requiring  something  to  engage  the  nobler  facul- 
ties of  the  heart  and  mind. 

Do  we  ask  why,  in  this  temper,  they  gained  ao  little 
from  William?  Look  at  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
you  have  your  answer.  Able,  energetic,  sagacious,  firm 
and  cold,  he  had  power,  even  in  the  act  of  mounting 
the  throne,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  reform  in  mid  ca- 
reer. 

The  weak  princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  enjoy- 
ed an  advantage  of  a  different  sort,  which  supplied  the 
place  of  talent  to  them.  By  contrast  with  the  odious 
pretender  of  the  house  of  Stuart  they  were  popular ; 
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and  this  eounter-pcop  upbeld  the  power  of  the  crown 
until  that  race  became  Tirtually  extinct.  So  aenaible 
of  this  was  the  purest,  the  ablest,  and  the  most  resoWed 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  (we 
speak  of  Mr.  Shippen)— so  sensible  was  he  of  the  ad- 
Tantage  which  freedom  has  in  contending  with  a  weak 
prince,  and  an  unpopular  name,  that  he  had  serious 
thoughts  of  bringing  in  the  pretender  with  that  view. 

But  the  house  of  Stuart  passed  off  the  stage ;  the 
bugbear  of  a  popish  succession  was  removed ;  the  cant 
of  the  ^  great  and  glorious  reyolution"  went  out  of 
fashion ;  and  people  instead  of  looking  back  to  that, 
took  leave  to  look  forward  to  something  better.  Our 
own  revolution  was  the  first  fruit  of  this  change  in  pub- 
lic sentiment.  That  which  was  preparing  in  England 
was  arrested  by  the  horrors  of  the  premature  explosion 
in  France.  But  that  interruption  of  its  progress  was 
but  temporary,  and  it  is  now  finding  its  consummation 
under  the  reign  of  one  who,  having  passed  from  first  to 
second  childhood,  without  ever  being  a  man,  seems 
fitted  by  Providence  for  the  place  to  which  the  order  of 
succession  called,  and  in  which  the  order  of  events  re- 
quired him. 

Have  these  things  been  lost  on  Mr.  Adams  himself? 
And  has  not  his  own  experience  taught  him  the  ad- 
vantage which  a  questionable  title,  or  the  folly  of  a 
ruler  may  give  his  subjects?  Has  he  yet  to  learn  that 
vanity  and  obvious  weakness  may  provoke  a  clamor 
for  reforms,  which  the  man  of  spirit  and  address,  who 
is  brought  in  to  effectuate  them,  may  laugh  at  ?  Does  he 
believe  that  the  revolution  so  "cheering  and  refresh- 
ing" to  his  spirit,  would  have  taken  place,  had  Henri 
IV  occupied  the  throne  of  Louis  XVi?  Does  he  think 
the  reform  now  going  on  in  England  would  have  com- 
menced under  Elizabeth  or  her  grandfather  Henry  VII  ? 
Does  he  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would,  at  this  moment,  address  themselves  to  the  re- 
form of  their  representation,  however  unequal,  how- 
ever corrupt,  if  its  corruption  only  produced  subser- 
viency to  the  will  of  Andrew  Jackson?  In  short  is  he 
to  learn,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  the  power  which  the 
exigencies  of  public  afiairs  reqairs  to  be  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  of  a  gtiMt  and  amMfiouff  nation, 
implies  a^actty^NfiinMfioii  7  That  such  power,  pass- 
ing from  generation  to  generation  successively,  into  the 
bands  of  men  of  mature  age,  of  bold  spirits  and  com- 
manding minds,  will  increase  and  multiply  itself  without 
end,  is  certain.  That  such  power  will  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, so  long  as  men  give  themselves  up  to  dreams  of 
glory  and  the  lust  of  conquest,  is  equally  sure. 

Why  did  our  fathers  hope  that  the  experiment  of 
free  government  might  succeed  with  us,  though  it  had 
failed  every  where  else  ?  Was  it  not  because  our  local 
situation  removed  us  far  from  war,  and  the  entangle- 
ments of  foreign  politics?  Let  any  infatuation  tempt 
us  to  throw  away  this  advantage,  and  seek  the  evil 
that  seeks  not  us,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the 
consequence.  We  shall  soon  find  ourselves,  like  the 
friends  of  freedom  in  England,  reduced  to  inquire, 
"  what  hope  remains  to  us,  but  to  regulate  the  succes- 
sion on  a  principle  which  may  afford  the  people  a  chance 
of  wresting  from  a  weak  prince,  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  ability  and  address  of  his  predecessors?"  The 
solution  of  this  problem  was  found  in  the  device  of 
"blending  together  the  principle  of  hereditary  succes- 


sion with  that  of  refonned  protestant  ebristaaoity,"  at 
which  Mr.  Adams  sneers  so  bitteriy.  Its  inveotan 
were  the  truest  friends  to  freedom  in  the  world.  They 
were  SMT  masters  ih  the  science  of  government.  R^ 
lieved  from  the  necessity  which  drove  them  to  thii 
device,  we  imbodied  in  our  institutions  the  leaaooa  we 
had  learned  from  them.  Should  our  folly  throw  awmy 
our  peculiar  advantages,  and  our  vices  render  aome 
contrivance  of  the  sort  necessary  to  us  as  to  them,  may 
we  be  equally  fortunate  in  applying  the  maxims  learn- 
ed from  them !  If  monarchy  become  necessary,  (and 
they  who  most  feel  the  necessity  often  most  deeply  la- 
ment it,)  may  we  hit  on  some  contrivance  as  well  adapt- 
ed to  give  the  people  the  comfortable  sense  of  security, 
while  the  ruler  is  made  to  feel  that  he  hokis  his  power 
only  by  their  will.  That  in  every  stage  of  our  political 
existence  we  may  choose  wisely,  let  us  shut  our  ears  to 
tboee  who  would  disguise  their  well  known  predilee- 
tioos  for  strong  government,  by  ad  eapUmdmm  sneers  at 
any  of  its  partiadm'  modt9.  What  end  can  &uch  sneos 
answer  at  this  moment,  but  to  confirm  our  people  in  the 
&tal  error  of  supposing  liberty  secure  because  Oo/tfanm 
of  the  constitution  are  preserved  ?  because  our  monarch 
is  elective,  not  hereditary ;  a  man  and  not  a  child  ? 

Of  a  piece  with  this  is  the  declaration  (at  page  forty- 
three)  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  results  of 
the  French  revolution,  Mr.  Adams  finds  something 
"  cheering  and  refreshing.'*  It  is  well  known  that  while 
the  friends  of  freedom  were  animated  with  a  hope,  that 
the  dark  hour  of  its  conunen'cement  was  but  the  fore- 
runner of  a  day  of  light  and  liberty  and  happinen, 
Mr.  Adams  belonged  to  a  school  which  taught  that  this 
bright  hope  was  but  illusory ;  that  all  the  horron  of  the 
retgn  of  terror  were  gratuitous ;  and  that  the  Freadi 
people  would,  in  the  end,  return  as  near  as  migfat  be,  to 
the  condition  from  whidi  they  were  struggling  to  es- 
cape. These  bodings  have  been  fulfilled.  The  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Capet  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  elder.  The  unteachable  folly  of  those  who  oouhl 
neither  learn  nor  forget,  has  been  superseded  by  the 
address,  the  subtlety,  the  energy  and  spirit  of  Louis 
Philippe.  By  these  qualities,  and  by  what  is  maim' 
omntMH,  his  private  wealth,  he  has  been  able  to  stay  the 
tempest  of  revolution  in  its  wiklest  rage,  and  to  estab- 
lish himself  firmly  on  the  throne.  The  oondemnatioo 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Adams's  school  of  politics,  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  revolution,  has  been  justified  by 
the  event,  and  he  finds  something  "  qmU  r^reakm^  in 
the  result ! 

We  have  perhaps  extended  these  observatioos  too 
far,  and  left  ourselves  but  little  room  to  remaik  on  the 
style  of  these  compositions.  There  is  certainly  much 
to  praise  in  Mr.  Everett's,  and  we  would  gladty  adorn 
our  pages  with  copious  extracts  from  it ;  but  it  is  in 
every  body's  hands,  and  will  be  read  by  thousands 
whom  our  humble  pages  will  never  reach. 

It  has  been  well  said  "  that  truth  is  sometimes  more 
incredible  than  fiction."  The  history  of  La  Fayette  is 
a  chapter  in  the  romance  of  real  life,  more  strange  and 
interesting  than  any  tale  that  imagination  has  ever 
suggested.  The  succinct  sketch  of  that  history,  whidi 
forms  the  body  of  Mr.  Everett's  eulogy,  roust  be  read 
with  great  interest  even  by  thooe  already  &miliar  with 
the  facts.    It  is  quite  felicitously  hit  off. 

We  have  already  intimated  tkr^opinion,  that  the  aa- 
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uire  of  the  ooeuion  fixed  the  doom  of  failure  on  the 
atiempti  of  both  gentlemen,  howeTer  executed.  We 
wish  we  oould  say  that  no  part  of  the  fault  attached  to 
the  execution  itaeHI  The  drcumstances  justified  the 
expeelation  thateach  oration  should  be  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Mea  sdeeted  from  amoitg  millions  lor  the  occasion,  and 
having  months  for  preparation,  were  bound  to  furnish 
ipedmens  of  composition  without  blemish.  We  are 
Sony  to  point  out  faults  which  would  merit  censure  in 
works  of  less  pretension.  In  Mr.  Everett's  eulogy  we 
nirkifew. 

Does  be  mean, at  page  six,  to  intimate  that  the  "bold- 
ness of  trath"  was  only  **  nU  wbollt  imeoiifeiitat"  to 
theefasracter  of  La  Payette?  We  take  this  as  a  speci- 
BMQof  the  fiiults  into  which  men  blunder,  who  adopt  a 
sort  of  diluted  style,  in  which  affirmatiye  propositions 
in  slated  by  disqj^lnnmg  the  negaUon  of  the  qffirmativt. 
This  may  be  Tery  polite  and  genteel.  It  betokens  an 
amiable  iTersion  to  say  any  thing  offensive ;  an  eagei^ 
Mss  to  qualify  and  explain ;  and  sometimes  even  a 
Radiness  to  take  back  any  thing  that  may  displease. 
It  miy  be  called  the  vpdogtUe  or  hmoing  style ;  for 
whenefer  we  meet  with  it,  we  presently  have  before  us 
the  image  of  the  speaker,  nifiled,  powdered  and  per- 
fomed,  and  accompanying  every  sentence  with  the  ap- 
propnate  gesture  of  a  deferential  bow.  This  is  Mr. 
EfeRU*8  besetting  iknlt.  But  for  this  he  might  have 
been  an  orator. 

At  pages  twelve  and  thirteen,  we  were  inextricably 
puxled  (to  say  nothing  of  the  ungraceful  introduction 
«f  the  fffif  {pee,)  by  the  followtng  sentence. 

"  Tea,  felkyw-dtizens,  that  I  may  repeat  an  exdama- 
tioo,  uttered  ten  ytsn  ago  by  him  who  has  now  the  ho- 
•or  to  address  you,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  muW 
titnde,  who  weleooied  '  the  nation's  guest'  to  the  aca< 
dmie  shades  of  Harvard,  and  by  them  received  with 
•ohmations  of  approval  and  tears  of  gratitude ;  when 
be  was  told  by  our  commissioners,  'that  they  did  not 
PMseas  the  means  or  the  credit  of  procuring  [credit  of 
pncttingl]  a  single  vessel  in  all  the  poru  of  France, 
then,  exclaimed  the  gallant  and  generous  youth,  *  I 
will  provide  my  own.' " 

The  reader  may  unriddle  this.  We  cannot  If  the 
thisg  were  possible,  the  most  plausible  guess  would  be, 
that  the  words  '*  I  will  provide  my  own,"  were  the 
words  of  Mr.  Everett.  It  is  the  only  exclamation  we 
hearoC 

We  have  not  often  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr. 
Everett  speak,  and  cannot  pronounce  whether  he  pos* 
MKs  that  magic  power  of  voice,  and  countenance,  and 
■ttitude  and  gesture,  which  ihmdd  have  been  displayed 
i&  the  utterance  of  his  closing  paragraph.  Without 
these,  it  is  a  schoeUboy  declamation.  We  rather  fear 
that  Mr.  Everett  is  not  so  endowed.  Such  was  our  im- 
pnnoB  on  hecuing  him,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
^  that  his  power  over  the  house  of  which  he  has 
long  been  a  member,  is  no  way  commensurate  to  his 
Mbiowledged  talents.  We  subjoin  the  paragraph,  add* 
ing  this  advice— '*  that  no  man  attempt  to  utter.sucha 
Piemgs  who  is  not  rery  sure  of  his  own  powers.'*  He 
who  can  do  it  as  it  shouki  be  done,  may  rival  Cocikt  in 
I^icfaard,  or  Cooper  in  the  ghost-scene  in  Hamlet.  This 
» the  paragraph. 

^ToQ  have  now  assembled  within  these  rensioiied 
^"•Ua,  to.perfbnn  the  hist  duties  of  respea  and  love,  on 


the  birth-day  of  your  benefactor,  beneath  that  roof 
which  has  resounded  of  old  with  ilie  master  voices  of 
American  renmon.  The  spirit  of  the  departed  is  in 
high  eomtmmum  [does  this  mean  high  most  7]  with  the 
spirit  of  the  place ; — the  temple  worthy  of  the  new 
name,  which  we  now  behold  inscribed  on  its  walls. 
Listen,  Americans,  to  the  lesson,  which  seems  borne  to 
us  on  the  ^try  air  we  breathe,  while  we  perform  these 
dutiful  rites.  Ye  winds,  that  wafted  the  pilgrims  to 
the  land  of  promise,  &n  in  their  children's  hearts,  the 
love  of  freedom ; — ^blood  which  our  fathers  shed,  cry 
from  the  ground ;  eekoing  arches  of  this  renowned  hall, 
whiaper  back  the  voices  of  other  days  ;^glorious  Wash- 
ington, break  the  long  silence  of  that  votive  canvass  ;— 
speak,  speak,  marble  lips,  teach  us  the  lovb  or  Lissa- 

TT  raOTBCTBO  BY  LAW."* 

At  pages  six  imd  seven,  we  have  a  passage,  which 
besides  savoring  of  transcendentalism,  smacks  of  the 
school  of  Garrison  and  Tappan.  We  pass  it  by,  be- 
cause it  is  not  with  a  mere  occasional  volunteer  like 
Mr.  Everett  that  we  wc^d  discuss  the  subject  there 
hinted  at.  Indeed  we  would  touch  him  with  a  lenient 
hand,  for  his  eulogy  has  great  merit,  and  has  deepened 
the  kindly  impression  which  his  amiaUe  character  and 
classic  talent  had  already  made  on  us.  The  blemishes 
we  have  noted  are  but 

"  Slalns  upon  a  TOMal*s  robe. 
The  worae  for  what  the  j  aolL" 

We  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  (if  any  there  be) 
who  have  not  read  it. 

We  had  noted  for  animadversion  some  of  the  most 
faulty  passages  of  Mr.  Adams's  oration,  but  do  not  find 
them  so  much  at  variance  with  the  general  character  of 
the  work  as  to  merit  particidar  censure.  When  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  a  President,  who,  while  minister  to 
England,  informed  his  government,  in  an  official  des- 
patch, that  he  "had  enjoyed  very  bad  health,"  he  ac- 
quired by  contrast  the  reputation  of  a  fine  writer.  He 
was  the  ehefxA  de  baUaUU  of  the  administration.  After- 
wards, when  the  head  of  a  dominant  party,  it  pleased 
him  to  lay  claim  to  the  first  place  among  the  writers  of 
the  day,  and  his  followers  of  course  aceorded  it  to  him. 
A  fatal  daim,  most  fatally  acknowledged !  Had  he 
known  no  more  of  writing  than  his  sucoeasor,  he  might 
have  been  President  now.  As  it  was,  he  perilled  the 
enjoyment  of  power,  for  the  sake  of  vaunting  it,  in 
well  turned  sentences  about  **  light-houses  in  the  skies.'* 
His  vanity  tore  away  the  veil  under  which  federalism 
had  lain  securely  hid  for  years.  Had  he,  like  his  suc- 
oessor,  unmasked  a  battery  in  doing  so^  he  mig^t  have 


•  Subjoined  to  Mr.  Everett's  speech  is  an  account  of  the  ctr- 
cnmetances  of  the  ceremoiilal,  much  hi  detail.  From  this  ii  ap- 
pears that  iff  kit  tide,  on  the  platform  where  he  stood,  was 
placed  a  bust  of  La  Fayette,  on  a  pedestal  jwl  high  CHough  to 
bring  the/aee  on  a  ievel  with  the  tpeakerU.  The  uste  of  this  wa 
de  not  propose  lo  discoaa  wHh  the  eommhiee  of  arrangremaoL 
It  aeeuM  to  have  Imposed  on  Blr.  Everett  a  sort  of  necessity  to 
have  a  word  to  aay  to  the  figure,  and  we  do  noi  know  that  he 
could  have  done  it  better  than  he  has  done.  We  incline  t«  sus- 
pect that  be  would  gladly  have  escaped  from  that  pan  of  his 
task.  Wa  ars  glad  he  got  through  it  so  welL  We  are  glad  too 
we  were  not  there.  The  thought  of  Punch  and  the  Deril  knodk- 
ing  their  noees  together,  might  have  made  us  laugh  most  unrea- 
sonably. Now  that  the  thing  is  over,  we  venture  to  iotreat  that 
no  man  of  genius  and  taste  may  be  placed  in  a  altuatlon  so  peri- 
lous and  so  paiuful. 
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done  it  safeiy.  This  may  explain  some  of  our  former 
remarks,  when  classing  him  among  those  -whose  weak- 
ness afforded  the  people  an  opportanity  (fiitally  abused) 
of  retrieTing  their  rights, 

Mr.  A  dams's  style  is  any  thing  but  felicitous.  He  has 
not  the  art  of  gliding  gracefully  on  from  topic  to  topic 
His  digressions  are  abrupt,  untimely  and  rectangular; 
his  allusions  are  generally  of  the  ebony  and  topaz 
school ;  his  bbws  are  never  inflicted  with  that  deiterous 
sleight  which  engages  our  admiration  too  much  to  per- 
mit sympathy  with  the  suiferer.  They  never  take 
effect  but  when  the  victim  is  bound  hand  and  foot,  or 
on  some  imbecile  wretch,  like  Jonathan  Russel,  who 
oan  neither  parry  nor  elude  them.  His  oratory  reminds 
us  of  the  /«  Mrf  te  of  a  country  singing  school,  differing 
as  much  from  the  easy  flow  of  spontaneous  eloquence, 
as  the  mellifluous  stream  of  real  music  from  that  harsh 
jangling  in  which  each  note  claims  iu  separate  syllable. 

To  those  who  may  be  startled  at  this  account  of  Mr. 
Adams*8  style,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  his  oration 
as  an  exercise.  We  venture  to  predict  that  by  the  time 
the  sixty  thousand  copies  ordered  by  Congress  have 
found  as  many  readers,  our  judgment  will  be  confirmed 
by  at  least  fifty-nine  thousand  of  them.  But  that  will 
never  be. 

To  Mr.  Everett's  address  are  appended  a  requiem 
and  a  hymn,  of  which  we  will  say,  but  more  emphati- 
cally, what  we  said  of  the  orations.  They  should  have 
great  excellence  and  no  fault  Each  should  be  a  gem  of 
the  first  water,  and  without  flaw.  The  first  consists  of 
six  stanzas,  of  which  two  or  three  are  Ytry  fine.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  this : 

"  One  pulse  Is  echoing  there." 
An  echoing  pulse ! 

"  One  pulse  le  echoing  there  ! 
The  far  voiced  ciuion  and  the  trump  are  itlll, 
And  man*B  crushed  spirit  to  the  changeleae  will 
Bowe  in  rehuke  and  prayer  !** 

Whom  or  what  does  man  rebuke  7  If  the  writer  meant 
"  wndtr  rebuke,"  he  should  have  said  so.    Again — 
**  Gather  about  his  pall, 
And  let  the  sacred  memory  of  years 
That  he  made  glorious,  call  back  your  tears, 
Or  LIGHT  them  m»theyfaU  I» 

If  the  writer  had  an  idea  connected  with  the  last  line  it 
is  incomprehensible  to  us. 

The  hymn  of  four  short  stanzas  being  destitute  of 
any  original  thought,  has  not  merit  enough  to  be 
chargeable  with  any  particular  faulL  There  may  he 
something  new,  though  common-place,  in  the  last  stan- 
za. Astronomers  tell  us  that  Venus  and  Mercury  are 
morning  and  evening  star  by  turns.  Our  poet,  if  we 
can  understand  his  orrery,  has  a  mind  to  make  the  name 
of  La  Fayette  both  morning  and  evening  star  at  once. 


Far  the  SatUhem  Lttenry  Mettenger. 

THE  BEAUTIES  of  the  Court  of  Charleethe  Second ;  a  series 
of  Memoirs,  Biographical  and  Critical,  iUustraUng  the  Diariee 
of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Clarendon,  and  other  contemporary  WTi« 
ters.  By  Mrs.  Jameson,  authoreas  of  **  The  Lovee  of  the 
Poets,**  "  Livesof  Female  Sovereigns,**  "Visksand  Sketchee 
at  Home  and  Abroad,*'  ftc.  lie.  Philadelphia :  E.  L.  Cary  It 
A.  Halt.  pp.  MM.  8vo. 

Fbw  portions  of  history  are  more  replete  with  cha- 
racters illustrating  the  good  and  evil  of  human  nature, 
in  both  extremes,  than  that  of  the  reign  and  court  of 


Charles  IL  The  stem  tknninion  of  a  sour  and  super- 
stitious bigotry  had  just  passed  away  ;  the  disgusting 
hypocrisy  which  had  disguised  all  vice  under  the  mssk 
of  religion  and  virtue  had  been  exposed ;  and  the  dis- 
closure had  awakened  a  doubt,  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  wise  and  good,  whether  unbounded  license  was  not 
more  tolerable  than  the  enormities  practised  in  those 
hiding-places  of  crime,  into  which  the  severe  diacipUne 
of  the  Proteaorate  had  driven  iL  The  public  eye 
might  impose  some  restraint ;  but  when  the  indulgence 
of  harmless  mirth  and  the  enjoyment  of  innocent  amuse- 
ment were  unsafe,  except  in  private,  who  oouM  tell 
what  unseen  abominations  might  be  perpetrated  in  re- 
cesses which  the  work!  was  not  permitted  to  look  into. 

Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  the  appetite  for  ple»> 
sure  grows  by  indulgence,  and  that,  pushed  to  the  verge 
of  what  is  lawful,  it  is  too  apt  to  pass  into  criminal  ex- 
cess. But  iniioeenf  pleasures  men  will  have.  "W  hat  se- 
curity that  they  will  be  content  with  these  7  None  but 
the  influence  of  public  sentiment,  constraining  them  to 
respect  the  almost  viewless  boundary  that  divides  the 
extreme  of  lawful  indulgence  from  the  beginnings  of 
licentiousness.  The  exercise  of  this  influence  is  a  duty 
society  owes  to  itself;  but  to  exert  it,  we  must  bear  to 
look  upon  the  scenes  where  its  authority  should  befelL 
If  we  fastidiously  turn  away,  and  refuse  to  the  young, 
the  gay,  the  sanguine  and  the  thoughtless,  the  benefit 
of  that  aggregate  judgment  concerning  right  and  wrtng, 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  name  of  "  public  senti- 
ment," we  incur  more  risk  of  becoming  **  partaken  of 
the  sins  of  others,"  than  we  should  by  looking  on  with 
that  complacent  smile  of  benevolent  sympathy,  which 
its  objects  would  not  willingly  exchange  for  the  frown 
of  merited  disapprobation.  In  this  smile  and  this  fiowii 
are  the  sanctions  for  that "  regulated  indulgence"  which 
a  wise  and  good  man  has  pronounced  to  be  *'  the  best 
security  against  excess." 

When  Charles  on  his  accession  avowed  a  disposition 
to  claim  for  himself,  and  to  alk>w  to  others  the  unbound- 
ed license  which  his  foreign  habiu  had  rendered  neces- 
sary to  him,  it  was  of  course,  that  multitudes  should 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  It  was  not 
wonderful  that  even  the  virtuous  should  acquiesce  in 
this  new  scheme  of  things,  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
apply  correctives  which  they  had  just  seen  so  much 
abused. 

The  consequence  was,  that  during  that  mott  flagitious 
reign,  the  mind  was  left  to  put  forth  all  iU  wild  un- 
pruned  luxuriance.  Human  nature  diaplayed  itself  in 
all  the  forms  of  all  of  its  varieties,  each  in  the  most  ex- 
treme dimensions.  Vice  walked  abroad  in  naked  defor* 
mity ;  and  orgies,  such  as  the  sun  had  never  before 
been  permitted  to  look  on,  were  perpetrated  in  the  free 
of  day. 

But  if  the  *'poor  virtues  of  the  age  lacked  eounle- 
nance,"  how  conspicuous  was  that  virtue,  which  still 
resolutely  resisted  all  the  allurements  with  wbidi  ftsfa- 
ion  invests  pleasure,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  gene- 
ration, preserved  iU  purity  inviolate.  God  has  never 
left  himself  without  a  witness.  There  were,  even  in 
in  that  day,  men  devoted  to  all  their  duties  to  him,  to 
their  fellows,  and  to  themselves,  and  their  Ug^t  did  but 
shine  the  brighter  for  the  darkness  that  surrounded  it. 
The  pacific  policy  of  a  monarch,  who  is  now  known  to 
have  been  the  pensioner  of  the/naimal,  enemy  of  his 
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eoantiy,  afforded  few  opportunities  to  acquire  fame  in 
the  service  of  the  crown.  It  was  chiefly  in  priTate  life 
that  tirtuehad  to  seek  that  honorable  distinction  which 
it  natunlly  corets.  That  distinction  the  character  of 
the  age  rendered  more  conspicuous  and  honorable,  and 
it  was  therefore  the  more  eagerly  sought. 

We  are  not  particularly  anxious  about  this  theory, 
bat  it  helps  us  to  understand,  not  only  how  it  was  that 
the  pore  and  muddy  waters  mingled  without  blending, 
bat  how  it  happened  that  the  wuxampUd  excellence  of 
in  Onnondand  an  Ossory  were  found  side  by  side  with 
the  unheard  of  depravity  of  a  Buckingham  and  a  Ro- 
chester. 

Of  the  priTate  as  well  as  public  history  of  the  cour- 
tiers of  Chaiies  II,  we  have  the  most  authentic  records, 
and  they  are  full  of  amusement  and  instruction.  It  has 
been  hmented  that  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
transmitted  to  us  through  channels  which  must  soil  the 
raider's  mind,  and  endanger  an  injury  more  than  com- 
mensurate to  the  ralue  of  the  information.  We  have 
reason  to  rejoice  therefore,  that  we  are  at  length  per- 
mitted to  receive  them  through  the  refining  filter  of 
afeoale  mind,  from  which  they  are  transmitted  pure 
and  **bright  as  diamond  spark." 

What  loyer  ever  read  the  history  of  Qrammont  with- 
oat  lamenting  that  it  was  impossible  to  impart  any 
portion  of  his  delight  to  his  mistress.  The  difficulty 
is  Dcnr  removed;  and  Mrs.  Jameson  deeenres  the 
thanks  of  her  sex,  ibr  having  rendered  accessible  to 
them,  not  only  a  theme  of  most  amusing  gossip,  but 
one  of  the  most  instructive  and  edifying  chapters  in  the 
history  of  man.  We  especially  recommend  this  work 
to  their  perasaL  The  witty  Hamilton  and  the  gay 
Ofsmmont  will  still  perhaps  be  moat  read  by  the  men, 
hot  even  they  will  derive  advantage  from  looking, 
throogh  the  chaste  eyes  of  a  virtuous  female,  on  the 
•ame  scenes  and  the  same  characters  exhibited  by  this 
profligate  pair. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  executed,  no- 
thing need  be  said  to  those  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  Mm  Jameson.  It  is  every  way  worthy  of  her  well 
merited  reputation.  We  extract  a  few  passages,  which 
may  serve  as  examples  of  the  work.  But  they  are  not 
selected  for  any  particular  merit,  but  merely  to  illus- 
trate the  foregoing  remarks.  They  are  most  attractive 
pietures  of  virtues,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  vices 
vhieh characterized  the  age;  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
they  do  not  as  widely  differ  from  the  average  standard 
of  the  human  character. 

What  can  be  more  captivating  than  this  account  of 
UhdUBtumUon. 

''She  was  then  just  arrived  at  that  age  when  the 
buddine  giri  expands  into  the  woman :  her  figure  was 
tall,  rather  iiiU,  but  elegantly  formed ;  and,  to  borrow 
Lord  Herbert's  beautiful  expression,  'varied  itself  into 
everv  grace  that  can  belong  either  to  rest  or  motion.' 
She  had  the  &iest  neck  and  the  loveliest  hand  and  arm  in 
the  world :  her  forehoad  was  fair  and  open ;  her  hair 
dark  and  luxuriant,  always  arranged  with  the  most  ex- 
(pnte  taste,  but  with  an  air  of  natural  and  picturesque 
aunpUdty,  which  meaner  beauties  in  vain  essayed  to 
copy;  her  complexion,  at  a  time 'when  the  use  of 
paint  was  uni?eraal,  owed  nothing  to  art;  her  eyes 
were  not  large,  but  sparkling  and  full  of  expression ; 
her  moath,  though  not  a  little  haughtiness  is  implied  in 
the  curre  of  the  under  lip,  was  charming,  and  tne  con- 
tour of  her  face  perfect. 
Vol.  L— 40 


"The  soul  which  heaven  had  lodeed  in  this  fair  per* 
son  was  worthy  of  its  shrine.  In  those  days,  the  Yery 
golden  a^  of  folly  and  affectation,  the  Mauties,  by 
prescripUve  right,  might  be  divided  into  two  factions, 
whom  I  shall  call  the  Umgmtken  and  the  tparkUrs  ;  the 
lansuishera  were  those  who,  being  dull  by  nature,  or 
at  least  not  bright,  affected  an  extreme  softness — 
lounged  and  lolled — simpered  and  sighed — ^lisped  or 
drawled  out  their  words — half  shut  theur  eyes— «nd 
moved  as  if  'they  were  not  bom  to  carry  their  own 
wei^L'  The  sparklere  were  those  who,  upon  the 
strength  of  bright  eyes  and  some  natural  vivacity  and 
impertinence,  set  up  for  female  wits :  in  conversation 
they  attempted  to  dazzle  by  such  sallies  as  would  now 
be  scarcely  tolerated  from  the  most  abandoned  of  their 
sex;  they  were  gay,  airy,  fluttering,  fiintastical,  and 
talkative — they  dealt  in  bon  mots  and  repartee8--they 
threw  their  elanoes  right  and  left,  a  tori  et  a  trmen — 
and  piqued  themselves  upon  taking  hearts  by  a  co^p-de- 
mmn.  Miss  Hamilton  belonged  to  neither  of  these 
classes:  though  lively  by  nature,  she  had  felt  perhaps 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  reserve  of  manner  which 
should  keep  presumptuous  fops  at  a  distance.  She 
wore  her  feminine  dignity  as  an  advanced  guard — her 
wit  as  a  body  of  reserve.  She  did  not  speak  much,  but 
what  she  said  was  to  the  purpose,  just  what  the  occasion 
demanded  and  no  more.  Fiere  u  fouie  oMfronce,  when- 
ever she  was  called  upon  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  she 
was  less  possessed  with  the  idea  of  her  own  merit  than 
might  have  been  supposed ;  and,  far  from  thinking  her 
consequence  increascxi  by  the  number  of  her  lovers,  she 
was  singularly  fastidious  with  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  whom  she  admitted  upon  the  list  of  asp^ 
rants." 

In  the  family  of  Ormond  we  have  a  galaxy  of  excel- 
lence. The  following  extracts  make  us  balance  the 
truth  of  history  and  our  experience  of  real  life.  Whom 
do  we  know  like  old  Ormond  and  his  wife?  Whom 
like  his  noble  son  and  his  charming  countess  7 

Take  the  character  of  the  Duchess  from  the  lips  of 
an  enemy. 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Ormond  withdrew  to  France, 
in  1655,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  his  wife  and 
family  behind :  and  soon  afterwards  Cromwell  caused 
the  Earl  of  Ossory  to  be  arrested  upon  no  specific 
charge  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  His  mother  wait- 
ed upon  the  protector  to  remoristrate,  and  to  solicit  his 
enlargement,  pleading  the  quiet  and  inoffensive  life 
which  she  led  with  her  children  in  London.  Cromwell 
told  her  plainly,  that  he  had  more  reason  to  fear  her 
than  tny  oody  else.  She  replied  with  dignity  and  spi- 
rit, and  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  drawing-room, 
that  'she  desired  no  favor  at  his  hands,  but  merely  jus- 
tice to  her  innocent  son;' — ^and  that  'she  thought  it 
strange  that  she,  who  had  never  been  concerned  in  a 
plot  in  her  life,  nor  opened  her  mouth  a£;ainst  his  person 
and  government,  should  be  represented  as  so  terrible  a 
penon.'  '  No,  madam !'  replied  Cromwell, '  that  is  not 
the  case ;  but  your  worth  nas  gained  you  so  great  an 
influence  over  all  the  commandenof  our  party,  and  we 
know  so  well  your  power  over  your  own  party,  that  it 
is  in  your  ladyship's  breast  to  eust  what  you  please.'  *' 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Ossory  are  delightful 

"  At  this  time,  the  Earl  of  Ossory  was  about  four  and 
twenty ;  he  was  tall,  well  made,  and  handsome  ;  with 
an  open  expressive  countenance,  and  fine  teeUi  and 
hair;  he  rode,  fenced,  and  danced  remarkably  well; 
played  on  the  lute  and  the  guitar ;  spoke  French  elo- 
quently, and  Italian  fluenUy ;  was  a  gcKxl  historian ;  and 
seems  to  have  had  a  taste  for  light  and  elegant  litera- 
ture, for  Sir  Robert  Southwell  represents  him  as  ao  well 
read  in  poetry  and  romance,  that  '  in  a  gallery  full  of 
pictures  and  hangings,  he  could  tell  the  stories  of  all 
that  were  there  described.'    These  however  were  the 
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mere  superficial  graces  which  enabled  him  to  please  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  to  these  he  added  all  the  rare 
and  noble  Qualities  which  can  distinguish  a  roan  in  the 
cabinet  ana  in  the  field.  He  was  wise  in  council,  quick 
and  decided  in  action,  as  brare  in  battle  as  an  Amadis 
of  Gaul — gallant  'beyond  the  fiction  of  romance* — 
humane,  courteous,  affable,  temperate,  generous  to  pro- 
fusiouj  and  open  almost  to  a  fault.  *  In  a  word,'  says 
the  historian,  'his  virtue  was  unspotted  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  a  luxurious  court;  his  integrity  umbtemished 
amid  all  the  vices  of  the  times ;  his  honor  untaint- 
ed through  the  course  of  his  whole  life  ;*  and  it  is 
most  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  those  days,  when  the 
spirits  of  men  were  heated  with  party  rage;  when 
profligate  pens  were  wielded  by  profligate  and  obscure 
individuals,  and  satire  '  unbated  and  envenomed,'  was 
levelled  at  whatever  was  noble,  or  beautiful,  or  good  in 
the  land ;  not  a  single  expression  can  any  where  be 
traced  to  contradict  or  invalidate  this  universal  testimo- 
ny. *No  writer,'  (1  quote  again  from  history,)  *ever 
appeared  then  or  since,  so  r^;ardless  of  truth  and  of 
his  own  character,  as  to  venture  one  stroke  of  censure 
on  that  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory.' »' 

"  *  She  was,  indeed,'  adds  the  grave  historian  of  the 
family, '  an  admirable  economist ;  always  cheerful,  and 
never  known  to  be  out  of  humor,  so  that  they  lived  to- 
gether in  the  most  perfect  harmony  imaginable.  Lord 
Ossory  never  found  any  place  or  company  more  agreea- 
ble than  he  found  at  home ;  and  when  he  return^  thi- 
ther from  court,  they  constantly  met  with  open  arms, 
with  kind  embraces,  and  the  most  moving  expressions 
of  mutual  tenderness.' 

"But  this  picture,  bright  and  beautiful  as  it  is, had  its 
shades.  In  this  world  of  ours,  '  where  but  to  think,  is 
to  be  full  of  sorrow,'  Lady  Ossory  was  so  far  most 
happy,  that  though  she  sufiered  through  those  she  loved, 
(as  all  must  do  wno  embark  their  happiness  in  their  af- 
fections,) she  never  sufllered  by  them :  but  she  lost  seve- 
ral of  her  numerous  family  at  an  early  age ;  and  the 
freouent  absence  of  Lord  Ossory,  whilst  engaged  in  the 
highest  civil  and  military  employments,  must  have 
doomed  her  to  many  widowea  hours.  The  reckless 
valor  too,  with  which  he  exposed  his  life,  and  which 
was  such  as  even  to  call  down  a  rebuke  from  his  brave 
father,  must  have  filled  the  ^ntle  bosom  of  his  wife 
with  a  thousand  fond  anxieties:  yet  might  not  those 
partings  and  meetings,  those  alternations  of  hope  and 
fear,  those  trembling  terrors  for  his  safety,  those  raptu- 
rous tears  which  greeted  his  return,  have  assisted  to 
keep  freshly  alive,  throu^  a  long  series  of  years,  all 
the  romance  of  early  passion  ?  And  was  not  this  much  ? 
Did  Lady  Ossory  buy  too  dearly  the  proud  happiness 
of  belonging  to  tnat  man,  upon  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  fixed  to  gaze  and  to  admire ;  who  from 
every  new  triumph  brought  her  home  a  faith  and  love 
unchanged — deposing  his  honors  at  her  feet,  and  his 
cares  in  her  gentle  arms?  Let  the  woman  who  reads 
this  question,  answer  it  to  her  own  heart." 

The  following  anecdote,  with  the  appended  note, 
illustrates  a  point  of  character  on  which  we  always 
dwell  with  delight,  though  it  is  not  often  found  asso- 
ciated with  prudence  and  wisdom. 

''In  1671  occurred  that  extraordinary  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  by  the  ruffian  Blood,  of 
notorious  memory ;  it  is  supposed  at  the  instigation  of 
Buckingham.  There  was,  in  fact,  something  so  auda- 
cious and  so  theatrical  in  the  idea  of  hanging  the  duke 
upon  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  that  it  could  only  have  ori- 

{^mated  with  that  *Fanfaron  de  crimes.'  Such,  at 
east,  was  the  general  opinion  at  the  time.  A  few  days 
after  this  event.  Lord  Ossory  meeting  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  in  the  king's  chamber,  tne  color  flush- 
ed to  his  temples  with  passion,  and  his  eyes  sparkled 
with  such  ire,  that  the  duke  took  refuge  behmd  the 
king's  chair.  *  My  lord,'  said  Ossory,  stepping  up  to 
him,  '  I  know  weU  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
late  attempt  of  Blood's  upon  my  father,  and  therefore  I 


give  you  fair  warning,  if  my  fiither  comes  to  a  violeot 
end  by  sword  or  pistol, — if  he  dies  hj  the  hand  of  a 
ruffian,  or  the  more  secret  way  of  poison,  I  shall  not 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  the  first  author  of  it;  I  shall  con- 
sider you  as  the  assassin ;  1  shall  treat  you  as  such,  and 
I  shall  pistol  you,  though  you  stood  beside  the  king's 
chair;  and  I  tell  it  you  in  his  majesty's  presence,  that 
you  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  word.'  So  saying, 
he  turned  upon  his  heel,  leaving  the  duke  so  completely 
overawed,  that  he  had  not  even  spirit  to  utter  a  de- 
nial."* 

We  will  conclude  by  adding  the  character  of  a  lady 
(the  wife  of  Hyde  Earl  of  Rochester,)  of  whom  it  is 
praise  enough  to  say,  that  she  was  beautiful,  rich,  no- 
ble and  powerful,  and  chose  to  love  her  husband,  nune 
her  children,  and  live  in  obscurity. 

"It  is  perhaps  the  highest  eulogium  that  couM  be 
pronounced  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  his  fiur, 
gentle-looking,  and  really  amiable  wife,  that  while  her 
husband  was  treading  the  steep  and  tortuous  paths 
of  court  diplomacy,  rising  to  ranK  and  honors,  and  fill- 
ing the  highest  omces  in  the  state,  we  do  not  even  hear 
of  her,  except  in  her  domestic  relations.  In  the  recent 
publication  of  the  Clarendon  papers.  Lady  Rochester 
IS  seldom  mentioned ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which 
she  is  alluded  to,  we  may  infer,  without  daneer  of  be- 
ing mistaken,  that  she  was  the  excellent  and  8ubmif> 
sive  wife  of  an  impatient  and  despotic  husband ;  that 
she  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  with  her  children  and 
her  relatives ;  that  she  frequented  the  court  but  Kttle. 

''It  should  seem  that  her  days  flowed  along  in  one 
even  course  of  unpretending  duties  and  blameless  plea- 
sures: duties  such  as  her  sex  and  station  prescribe, 
pleasures  such  as  her  rank  and  fortune  permittedy— in- 
terrupted and  clouded  by  such  cares  and  infirmities  as 
are  the  common  lot  of  mortality.  This  description  of 
Lady  Rochester  may  appear  a  little  insipid  after  the 
piquante  adventures  of^a  Cleveland  and  a  CheeterfieU, 
and  others  of  her  more  brilliant  and  interesting  con- 
temporaries :  yet  there  is  in  its  repose  and  innocenoe 
something  that  not  only  refreshes,  but  sweetens  the 
imagination :  as  in  a  garaen  where  peonies,  and  pinks, 
and  carnations,  and  tall  lilies, 

*And  cankor  blooms,  with  full  as  deep  a  die, 
Aa  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  rosea,* 

flaunt  to  the  eye  and  allure  the  sense,  should  we  sud- 
denly find  a  jasmine,  trailing  its  light  tendrils  and  lux- 
uriant foliage  round  a  lordly  elm,  with  what  delight 
should  we  appropriate  its  starry,  unsullied  blostoois, 
and  place  them  in  our  bosom  !** 


*  I  believe  no  writer  has  remarked  the  eingalmr  c 
tweeo  the  charaetort  and  Ibrtooea  of  the  Duke  of  Ofoad,  aod 
hie  anceetor,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  of  Elisabeth*!  time, 
brave,  popular,  enthuiiaeiieallj  lojal,  and  ialleaiblj  I 
were  accomplielied  coortiers,  and  lived  to  experieoco  tbo  iafreti* 
tnde  and  injustice  of  the  priooee  they  had  eerved ;  both  expeo- 
enced  many  chanfee  of  fbrtooe,  and  Uved  to  an  extrmn*  old  afe, 
io  ae  to  beboM  their  beirt  in  the  third  feneration.  BoUi  wove  «p> 
poeod  to  the  reifniof  fhvoritee,  for  the  enmity  of  the  D«k»  oCOi- 
mood  and  Buekinf  bam  was  at  k>ast  eqoal  to  that  of  tbo  Eul  of 
Ormond  aod  Lord  Leicester.  As  Backingham  was  boMevd  le 
hsTo  instigated  Blood  in  hia  attempt  on  the  Dnke  of  OraMsd,  aa 
Leicester  was  known  to  have  attempted  the  assaasinti—  of  <^ 
mood,  by  means  of  a  liired  cut-tltroat,  who  was  afUrwarda,  fibs 
Blood,  fbrgiTen  and  rewarded.  The  following  aneed»t«  ia  vaty 
charaeteristie :— The  Earl  of  Ormond  coming  one  day  to  eoart, 
met  Lord  Leicester  in  the  antechamber:  after  the  ttoosJ  eaMa- 
tioos,  **  My  k>rd,*'  said  Leicester,  insolently,  *<  I  dieaned  of  yoa 
last  night  !**  «*  Indeed  !**  replied  Ormond,  "  what  coaU  yow  latd- 
ship  dream  of  me?**  **I  dreamed  that  I  gave  yoo  a  box  on  tks 
ear.**  **  Dreams  are  interpreted  by  eootiaiioa,*'  nptimd  the  h«k 
spirited  Irislunan,  and  inatantly  lent  him  a  eoff  on  tkm  osr,  wtmk 
made  the  fhvorite  stagger;  hi  thia  ha  waa  enmwittad  tm  Urn  t 
by  Elisabeth. 
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CALAVAR;  or  Tb«  Knlfbt  of  the  ConqoetC:  a  Romance  of 
Mexico.    Philadelphia:  Carej,  Lea  It  Blanchard.  1884. 
Who  reads  an  American  book  ?  was  tauntingly  asked 
tome  years  since,  by  the  Edinburg  or  duarterly  Re- 
Tiew, — ^we  do  not  recollect  which, — nor  is  it  important 
to  know.    For  the  present  we  will  answer  the  question 
somewhat  in  the  Hibernian  or  Yankee  style,  by  a  re- 
mark which  is  not  exactly  responsive ;  an^  that  is,  that 
if  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  were  living,  he  would  have 
the  candor  and  honor  to  acknowledge  that  "  Calavar" 
was  vastly  superior  to  some  five  or  six  of  the  last  litter 
of  his  own  great  genius,  and  not  very  far  behind  the 
very  best  of  those  renowned  performances  which  have 
thrown  a  classic  glory  over  the  bleak  hills  and  barren 
moors  of  Scotland.   But  whether  that  would  have  been 
the  award  of  Sir  Walter  or  not,  impartial  critics  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  coming  generations,  if 
"Calavar"  should  escape  the  vortex  of  oblivion,— will 
oodoubtedly  render  a  judgment  somewhat  similar.    It 
is  certainly  the  very  best  American  novel,  excepting 
perhaps  one  or  two  of  Mr.  Cooper's,  which  we  have 
ever  read;   that  is,  if  boldness  of  design,  vigor  of 
thought,  copiousness  and  power  of  language, — thril- 
ling incident,  and  graphic  and  magnificent  description, 
can  constitute  a  good  novel    For  the  first  fifty  or  sixty 
pages,  it  is  confessedly  somewhat  heavy;    still  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  a  master  spirit  is  at  work,  to 
whose  guidance  he  confidingly  trusts.    In  a  short  time 
the  whole  interest  of  the  narrative  rushes  upon  him ; 
he  gazes  in  imagination  upon  the  beautiful  and  Eden- 
like vallies  of  Mexico ;  he  throbs  with  pain  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  slaughtered  thousands  of  the  brave  aborigines, 
and  he  sympathises  with  the  tender  sorrows  and  heroic 
suffenngs  of  the  only  female  who  figures  in  the  story, 
and  she  too  in  the  unwomanly  garb  of  a  page,  destined 
to  perform  the  somewhat  curious,  and  certainly  very 
unthankful  office,  of  a  menial  to  her  own  lover.  Here  we 
think  the  author  has  decidedly  failed, — we  mean  in  the 
invention  and  arrangement  of  his  story.  He  is  entirely 
too  unnatural  even  for  romance.  There  is  too  much  im- 
probable and  miraculous  agency  in  the  various  life-pre- 
■erring  expedients,  and  extraordinary  rescues  which 
are  constantly  occurring, — and  which,  although  taken 
nngly,  do  not  surpass  the  strange  events  of  actual  life, 
shock  OS  nevertheless  by  their  perpetual  succession,  and 
impcut  to  a  tale  founded  upon  historical  truth,  an  air  of 
oriental  fiction  which  is  not  agreeable.    The  author, 
who  is  vastly  superior  to  Cooper  in  dialogue,  is,  we  fear, 
equally  unqualified  with  that  writer,  to  depict  the  fe- 
male character  in  all  its  exquisite  traits  and  attractive 
graces — else  why  not  give  us  more  than  a  mere  glimpse 
at  the  daughter  of  Montezuma,  (the  beloved  of  the  mel- 
ancholy De  Morla,)  whose  image  we  behold  as  in  a 
"glass  darkly,"  and  whose  wretched  fate  we  regard 
with  the  less  anguish,  knowing  so  little  as  we  do  of  the 
fiair  and  unfortunate  victioL    Even  Jacinto  is  a  myste- 
riofis  and  shadowy,  though  lovely  being,  with  whom  we 
have  not,  and  cannot  well  have  much  sympathy.  Some 
tb'vr  passages  indeed,  illustrate  the  disguised  princess 
with  great  force, — and  throughout  there  is  an  tmac- 
coantable  anxiety  felt  towards  her ;  but  she  is  not  suf- 
ficiently presented  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  to 
a.wraken  a  positive  and  powerful  interest  in  her  behalf. 
JTsiteinto,  aHas  Leila,  is  nevertheless  a  most  delightful 
always  under  very  unfavorable  circum- 


stances,— but  when  seen,  winding  around  the  heart  of 
the  reeider  in  spite  of  himself, — a  beautiful,  modest, 
heroic  boy,— and  yet  a  giri,— the  discovery  of  whose 
sex,  though  anticipated,  does  not  beam  upon  the  reader 
until  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  story.  By  the  way, 
there  is  something  very  strange  and  improbable  in  the 
idea,  that  this  same  sweet  creature  should  have  waited 
upon  her  own  lover  in  the  assumed  character  of  page 
or  servant,  and  Ae,  the  lover ^  not  to  know  it.  It  is  alto- 
gether too  marvellous,  and  the  author  of  "  Calavar" 
ought  not  to  have  drawn  such  a  heavy  draft  upon  the 
reader's  credulity.  As  to  Don  Amador  de  Leste,  he  is 
in  fact  the  hero  of  the  story ;  instead  of  that  demented 
melancholy  uncle  whose  name  gives  the  title  to  the  ro- 
mance, but  whose  agency  in  it  is  of  very  little  impor- 
tance, and  whose  wild  and  mournful  aberration  of  mind 
attracts  less  of  admiration  than  pity,  sometimes  min- 
gled with  a  feeling  allied  to  disgusL  The  character  of 
Botello  too,  half  knave  and  half  conjurer,  is,  we  think, 
somewhat  of  a  failure;  perhaps  not  altogether  so,  for 
he  relieves  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  specta- 
cles of  blood  and  misery, — and  that  of  itself  is  a  re- 
freshment for  which  we  ought  to  be  thankful. 

Notwithstanding  these  strictures,  which  impartial 
justice  required,  we  still  maintain  the  opinion  that 
Calavar  is  the  production  of  a  man  of  great  capacity. 
If  he  follows  up  this  first  efifort  by  corresponding  suc- 
cess in  the  region  of  historical  romance,  he  will  assured- 
ly outstrip  all  his  competitors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  afifords  an 
admirable  field  for  the  novelist;  and  in  the  faithful  de- 
lineation of  Cortez,  the  extraordinary  spirit  who  di- 
rected the  work  of  devastation  and  surmounted  almost 
superhuman  difficulties  in  his  triumphant  career, — we 
think  that  the  author  of  *'  Calavar"  has  been  wonder- 
fully successfuL 

We  forbear  making  quotations  from  the  work,  or  en- 
tering into  a  more  minute  analysis  of  the  story.  Our 
chief  object  is  to  inform  our  readers  that  "  Calavar"  is 
an  American  production,  which  will  not  shrink  from 
competition  with  the  very  best  European  works  of  the 
same  character.  Faults  it  has,  and  some  of  them  ob- 
vious and  censurable;  but  its  display  of  intellectual 
power  and  its  various  beauties  are  so  transcendant,  that 
its  blemishes  are  lost  like  specks  upon  the  orb  of  day. 

The  description  of  the  flight  of  the  Spaniards  over 
the  dike  of  Tacuba,  and  of  the  horrors  of  the  "Melan- 
choly night,"  so  called  in  history,  is  awfully  sublime. 
In  truth  the  whole  work  abounds  in  powerful  delinea- 
tion both  of  character  and  scenery,  and  it  is  with  pride 
that  we  hail  it  as  at  once  assuming  and  commanding  a 
proud  rank  in  the  department  of  historical  romance. 


JUDGE  BLACKSTOI<JE-^  PoeL 

A  correspondent  in  January's  Messenger  said,  that 
on  the  death  of  this  great  lawyer,  poenu  were  unex- 
pectedly found  among  his  papers.  The  following  is  the 
only  one  of  them  we  have  seen.  Its  smooth  yet  vigo- 
rous numbers,  its  simply  touching  strain  of  thought  and 
language,  the  deep  and  just  feeling  it  evinces,  and  the 
apt  felicity  of  its  imagery,  prove  the  author  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  genius  which,  had  it  been  so  inclined,  might 
have  rendered  him  as  conspicuous  in  the  flowery  paths 

of  elegant  literature,  as  he  actuaU^becaroe  in  the  stem- 
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er  walks  of  the  law.  There  is  something  strikingly 
magnanimous  in  the  i^f'denial,  which  could  make  such 
a  mind  relinquish  pursuits  so  congenial  to  its  tastes  and 
so  meet  for  its  abilities,  for  a  profession  the  most 
abounding  of  all  others  in  dry,  ponderous,  and  per- 
plexing drudgery,  yet  amongst  the  most  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  society.  What  a  lesson  to  our  dUeUmUiy 
who,  even  after  baring  adopted  that  profession,  cannot 
bravely  face  and  grapple  with  its  difficulties,  but  re- 
main entranced  by  the  Circeen  draughts  and  Sjrren 
songs  of  the  lightest  and  most  friyolous  of  the  Muses ! 
What  should  be  their  humiliation,  when  they  compare 
their  own  inability  to  renounce  the  novel,  the  news- 
paper, and  the  frothy  magazine,  with  Blackstone*s 
generous  farewell  to  his  so  far  noble  muse?  They 
may  rest  assured,  that  it  is  only  to  one  capable  of 
such  a  sacrifice,  that  Lord  Coke*s  parting  wish  is  not 
addressed  in  vain:  "I  wish  unto  him  the  gladsome 
light  of  Jurisprudence,  the  lovelinesse  of  temperance, 
the  stabilitie  of  fortitude,  and  the  soliditie  of  justice." 

The  lAvrjrer's  Fare^rell  to  Ills  M«se« 

BT  SIR  WM.  BLACK8T0NE. 
As  by  some  tyrant's  stern  command, 
A  wretch  forsakes  his  native  land. 
In  foreign  climes  condemned  to  roam, 
An  endless  exile  from  his  home ; 
Pensive  he  treads  the  destined  way. 
And  dreads  to  go,  nor  dares  to  stay ; 
Till  on  some  fieighb'ring  mountain's  brow 
He  stops,  and  turns  his  eye  below ; 
There,  melting  at  the  well  known  view. 
Drops  a  last  tear,  and  bids  adieu : 
So  I,  thus  doomed  from  thee  to  part, 
Gay  queen  of  fancy  and  of  art. 
Reluctant  move  with  doubtful  mind, 
Oft  stop,  and  often  look  behind. 

Companion  of  my  tender  age, 
Serenely  gay,  and  sweetly  sage! 
How  blithesome  were  we  wont  to  rove 
By  verdant  hill  and  shady  grove. 
Where  fervent  bees  with  humming  voice 
Around  the  honeyed  oak  rejoice. 
And  aged  ebns,  with  awful  bend, 
In  kmg  cathedral  walks  extend ! 
Lulled  by  the  lapse  of  gliding  floods. 
Cheered  by  the  warbling  of  the  woods, 
How  blest  my  days,  my  thoughts  how  free, 
In  sweet  society  with  theei 
Then  all  was  joyous,  all  was  young. 
And  years  unheeded  rollM  along : 
But  now  the  pleasing  dream  is  o'er, — 
These  scenes  must  charm  me  now  no  more : 
Lost  to  the  field,  and  torn  from  you, 
Farewell!— a  long,  a  last  adieu! 

The  wrangling  eourts,  and  stubborn  law. 
To  smoke,  and  crowds,  and  cities  draw ; 
There  selfish  faction  rules  the  day, 
And  pride  and  avarice  throng  the  way ; 
Diseases  taint  the  murky  air. 
And  midnight  conflagrations  glare ; 
Loose  nrelrf  and  riot  bold 
In  frighted  streets  their  orgies  hold ; 
Or  when  in  siknee  all  is  drowned. 
Fell  murder  walks  her  lonely  round ; 


No  room  for  peace,  no  room  for  you,^- 
Adieu,  celestial  nymph,  adieu ! 

Shakspeare,  no  more,  thy  sylvan  son. 

Nor  all  the  arts  of  Addison,    . 

Pope's  heaven-strung  lyre,  nor  Waller's  ease, 

Nor  Milton's  mighty  self  must  pleaae; 

Instead  of  these  a  formal  band 

In  furs  and  coifs  around  me  stand. 

With  sounds  uncouth,  and  accents  dry. 

That  grate  the  soul  of  harmony. 

Elach  pedant  sage  unlocks  his  store 

Of  mystic,  dark,  discordant  lore ; 

And  points  with  tottering  hand  the  ways 

That  lead  me  to  the  thorny  maze. 

There,  in  a  winding,  close  retreat. 
Is  justice  doom'd  to  fix  her  seat ; 
There,  fenced  by  bulwarks  of  the  law, 
She  ke^M  the  wondering  world  in  awe ; 
And  there,  from  vulgar  sight  retired. 
Like  eastern  queens,  is  much  admired. 

Oh  let  me  pierce  the  secret  shade. 
Where  dwells  the  venerable  maid! 
There  humbly  mark  with  reverend  awe. 
The  guardian  of  Britannia's  law; 
Unfold  with  joy  her  sacred  page, 
(Th'  united  boast  of  many  an  age, 
Where  mixed,  though  uniform,  appears 
The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years.) 
In  that  pure  spring  the  bottom  view. 
Clear,  deep,  and  regularly  true. 
And  other  doctrines  thence  imbibe. 
Than  lurk  within  the  sordid  scribe; 
Observe  how  parts  with  parts  unite 
In  one  harmonious  rule  of  right ; 
See  countless  wheels  distinctly  tend. 
By  various  laws,  to  one  great  end ; 
While  mighty  Alfred's  piercing  soul 
Pervades  and  regulates  the  whole. 

Then  welcome  business,  welcome  strife, 
Weleome  the  cares,  the  thorns  of  life. 
The  visage  wan,  the  pore-blind  sight, 
The  toil  by  day,  the  lamp  by  night. 
The  tedious  forms,  the  solemn  prate. 
The  pert  dispute,  the  dull  debate. 
The  drowsy  bench,  the  babbling  hall, 
For  thee,  feir  justice,  welcome  all! 

Thus,  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun  at  last 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell 
Where  sage  retirement  loves  to  dwell ! 
There  let  me  taste  the  home-felt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peaee ; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe; 
No  orphan's  cry  to  wound  my  ear ; 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear; 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end. 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend ! 


There  are  momentfl  of  deepondeAcj,  when  Shakq»eare  tho«^ 
hinuelf  no  poet  and  Raphael  no  painter;  when  the  freate^viu 
hare  doubted  the  excellence  of  their  happiest  i  ~ 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaeen^er. 
I  DO  not  know  that  the  author  of  the  following  lines 
dcdgned  or  wiihed  them  to  appear  in  print;  but  I  am 
sore  that  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  and  especially 
dot  portion  who  saw  the  parody  of  "Roy's  Wife,"  in 
the  last  number,  wUI  be  obliged  to  the  publisher  for 
then*  insertion.  The  author  is  one,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
who^  like  Garrick,  between  the  muses  of  tragedy  and 
eomedy,  has  his  attachments  to  poetry  and  music  so 
nicdy  balanced,  that  neither  can  be  said  to  haye  won 
his  soperior  regard.  Such  a  one  was  peculiarly  quali- 
fied to  poor  out  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  orator 
ind  poet,  and  at  the  same  time  to  adapt  his  words  to 
(hat  troly  beautiful  air  which  was  first  imbodied  in 
Unguage  by  Bums,  and  afterwards  by  the  lamented 
Daris  with  scarcely  less  success.  h.  b.  j. 

WiJtteauatribiMelolhe  meoMyry  of  the  Hon.  Wanen  B.  Da. 
yi»',  nggeited  bj  his  inimitable  rerses  to  <*  Johnston*8  Wife 
of  Looisiaaa.** 

JHr—**  Roy*s  Wife." 

Hi's  gone  to  join  his  sainted  "Anna,*' 
He's  gone  to  join  his  sainted  ''Anna.*' 
Extinguished  is  the  brightest  beam. 
That  lighted  up  the  "gay  sarannah." 
The  wit— the  poet^-patriotr-aleepe ! 

But  long  his  country's  brilliant  story. 
Will  glitter  through  the  tear  die  weeps, 
O'er  one  so  blended  with  her  glory. 
He's  gone,  &c 

The  "Inca's"  radiant  mantle  fell. 
Its  ^endor  round  his  form  revealing; — 

Hisgkming  heart  proclahned  the  spell. 
And  orerilowed  with  generous  feeling. 
He's  gone,  &c. 

When  flushed  with  hope  and  manhood's  prime, 
One  form  controlled  his  heart's  emotion ; — 

LoTe  triumphed  o'er  the  power  of  time. 
And  sanctified  his  last  devotion. 
He's  gone,  &c 

His  harp  is  broken— hushed  the  breath 
Which  won  the  free  and  chained  the  wise ; 

But  "Time  shall  hurl  a  dart  at  Death,'* 
Before  another  Datis  dies. 

He's  gone,  &c 


For  the  Soothem  Literary  Messenger. 
THB  SXII<B« 
1 00  firom  the  land  where  my  forefathers  dwelt; 
I  go  from  the  land  of  my  home  and  my  birth : 
The  dark  doom  of  exile  has  rung  in  my  ear. 
And  I  go,  a  lone  wand'rer,  abroad  through  the  earth. 

No  more  shall  I  bend  o'er  the  grave  of  my  sire. 
And  dream  that  his  spirit  is  hov'ring  around! 

r  never  shall  mingle  my  ashes  with  his — 
I  never  shall  rest  in  that  dear  hallow'd  ground ! 

And  is  there  a  feeling  more  desolate  stUlT 
More  dreary  and  heart-breaking  even  than  this? 

CMi,  yes !  there  is  one— 'tis  the  thought  that  my  cheek 
Has  felt  for  the  last  time,  a  lo?M  mother's  kiss. 


We  select  the  foUowing  exquisite  little  gem  from  the 
"AVto  York  SjdrU  <t/'<A«  TimesJ*  The  "Times,"  by 
the  way,  is  a  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  Literary, 
Fashionable  and  Sporting  world,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
lively,  spirited  and  interesting  papers  of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  country.    It  is  edited  by  William  T.  Porter. 

The  annexed  little  poem  was  written  many  years 
ago,  and  has  travelled  all  over  the  world.  It  has  been 
translated  in  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Grerman 
languages,  and  several  times  set  to  music  in  Europe.  It 
has  been  the  rounds  of  the  American  press  a  number 
of  times  credited  to  the  English  journals.  Its  great 
popularity  was  the  cause  of  its  being  claimed  by  our 
worthy  contemporary  of  the  Mirror,  who  published  it 
originally  without  his  signature  in  that  superb  resposi- 
tory  of  American  belles-lettres.  Like  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  gentleman,  it  contains  point,  piquancy, 
and  quiet  humor.  We  found  it  again  the  other  day 
snugly  ensconced  in  the  poet's  comer  of  the  Evening 
Star, — let  the  Major  alon^  for  finding  out  a  good  thing, 
wherewith  to  delight  his  readers. 

THE  MINIATURE. 

BT  OBO.  r.  MORBIS. 

William  was  holding  in  his  hand 

The  likeness  of  his  wife- 
Fresh,  as  if  touched  by  fiury  wand, 

With  beauty,  grace,  and  life. 
He  almost  thought  it  spoke : 

He  gazed  upon  the  treasure  still. 
Absorbed,  delighted,  and  amazed, 

To  view  the  artist's  skill. 

"This  picture  is  yourself,  dear  Jane, 

»Tis  drawn  to  nature  true : 
I've  kissed  it  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

It  is  so  much  like  you." 
"And  has  it  kissed  you  back,  my  dear?" 

"Why — ^no— my  love,"  said  he. 
"Then,  William,  it  is  very  clear, 

ItisnotalliiJbeme/" 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
BPIORAM. 

THB   MISTAKE  CORBBOTBD. 

Ahnb,  my  foolish  &ncy's  o'er. 
And  I  cannot  love  you  more — 
Nay,  sweet  girl,  why  knit  your  brow  ? 
Cannot  love  you  more — than  now. 

For  the  Bonther  Literary  Messenger. 

THB  BPIDIBR* 

The  Spider  Uketh  hold  wkh  her  hands  and  Is  in  King's  pal 
aces.— Proverftt  of  Solomon  SO:  38.— 

Wbat  dost  thou  there,  unlucky  wight, 

Upon  that  cornice  iair. 
Midst  things  so  beautiful  and  bright? 
Thy  many  eyes  might  sure  have  sight 
To  see  that  it  would  not  be  right 

To  do  thy  spinning  there ! 

These  things,  I  own  are  wondrous  fine 

And  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  eyes,  accustomed  less  than  mine 
To  things  that  so  resplendent  shine, 
No  doubt  to  wonder  would  incline  t 

And  gaze  at  such  a  sight ;     O  O Q IC 
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But  I'ye  been  used  to  splendid  things— 

Familiar  long  at  Courts ; 
In  all  the  palaces  of  Kings, 
My  beauteous  five-twined  net-work  swingi^ — 
Of  this  a  sacred  poet  sings 

And  History  reports. 

The  wisest  of  the  sons  of  men — 

(And  glorious  too  was  he) 
With  graphic  and  historic  pen 
Describes  the  blessed  era,  when 
Amidst  his  court — in  glory  then — 

He  gave  a  place  to  me. 

Since  then,  each  dueenly  drawing-room 

Hath  own*d  me  for  a  guest, 
And  where  the  eternal  roses  bloom, 
In  Tapestry,  from  the  Gobelin's  loom. 
To  hang  my  own,  I  dare  presume- 
Finer — by  all  confest. 

Tapestry  in  needle-work  is  seen 

In  stately  Hardwicke  Hall ; 
Done  by  the  famous  Scottish  Clueen 
When  captive  there, — ^her  thoughts  to  wean 
From  chequered  past,  or  gloomier  scene 

That  might  her  steps  enthral 

My  skill  with  her  I  used  to  try, 

When  she  was  sad  and  lone, 
And  oft  amused  her  languid  eye 
By  spinning  down  so  merrily ; 
And  now  her  handiwork  close  by 

Is  proudly  hung  my  own. 

Poor  Coligni*s  untimely  doom. 

When  Medicis  was  Clueen, 
Was  pictured  in  the  Gk)belin*8  loom ; — 
Colors  of  light  o*er  thought  of  gloom. 
Like  sun-shine  on  an  unblest  tomb — 

PortrayM  the  historic  scene. 

The  broach  and  reed  I  saw  them  ply, 

And  work  the  wondrous  loom ; 
Nor  broach  nor  loom  nor  silk  had  I, 
But  spun  my  web  and  wove  it  by, — 
They  watch*d  me  with  invidious  eye 

And  swept  me  from  the  room ! 

The  wise  may  triumph  o'er  the  proud : 

Their  work  of  skill  complete 
Adorn'd  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud, — 
And  there,  amidst  the  courtier  crowd, 
Where  weaver  Gt>belin  never  bowed, 

I  took  my  honored  seat. 

•Twere  long,  my  life  and  works  to  trace 

Through  lines  of  Kings  renown'd — 
How  mirrors  proud  my  net^works  grace 
Where  daily  shines  a  princely  face 
And  hang — most  worthy  of  the  place— 

Corregio's  pictures  round. 
None  my  prerogative  disown, 

Nor  is  it  ought  to  me 
What  Djmasties  the  nations  own ; — 
Whether  LegUimatet  alone 
Or  *<Ctttsent"  usurp  the  throne 

To  make  the  people  free, 
Maine.  bliza. 


For  the  8<nttheni  LIcerary  Messeoger. 

I>IAI«OIIOK, 

From  the  lulUn  of  Frandeco  da  Lemene, 

BY  R.  H.  WILDE,  •/  efem-gim. 

TIRSIS.  PHIL1.IS. 

PkUKe,    I'd  love  you  Tirsis,  but    .  .  .  • 

Tireia,  Speak  out !— but  what? 

PkiUie.    I  must  not  tell  you  that^ 

TirtiM.  Dearest!  why  not? 

PkUlie.    Perhaps  you'd  lau^  at  me  7 

TirtiM.  Indeed  I  sha'nt. 

PhUlis.    You  wo'nt?— I'll  tell  you  then— O  no!  1 

ca'nt!— 
TInU.    Tell  me  at  once,  you  plague  I  do^nt  teazeme 

so!— 
PmUa,    Well   then— I'd   love  you  Tirsis— but  I 

know 

Tirsie.    Know  what? 

PhiUit,  You're  vowed  to  Cbloris— a'nt  it  true? 
Tireit.  And  what  of  that?  I'll  vow  myself  to  you. 
PkiUia,    What !  two  at  once !    D'ye  Uke  me  for  a 

fool? 
Tirsis.    "Love  those  that  love  you"— is  not  that  the 

rule? 

iThen  we  must  love  each  other!— yes,  we 
must! 
Swear  to  love  those  that  love  you!— a'ot  it 
just? 
Newport,  R.  L  August  89,  1834. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeen^r. 
Univbrsitt  op  Viaoniu,  > 
Joniiary  SO,  1835.      ) 
Mr.  White,— I  enclose  you  the  following  lines  for 
insertion  in  the  Messenger.    They  are  copied  from  die 
note  book  of  a  dear  departed  parent,  whose  afibction- 
ate  tenderness,  and  sincere  and  ardent  piety,— are  poi^ 
trayed  in  every  line,  and  breathe  fixmi  each  word,  of 
these  simple  and  touching  verses.    I  am  unable,  at  this 
moment,  to  say  whether  they  arc,  or  are  not,  original; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  they  cannot  fail  I  think  to  inte- 
rest your  readers. 

From  tlie  Vote  BmAe  of  my  MMhw* 
Wrbn  morning,  from  the  damps  of  ni^t. 
Beams  on  the  eye  with  rosy  li^t, 
And  calls  thee  forth  with  smile  benign- 
Then  think  whose  heart  nesponds  to  thine^ 
And  still,  with  sympathy  divine, 

*•  Remember  me." 
When  gentle  twilight,  pure  and  cahn, 
Comes  leaning  on  reflection's  arm, 
When  o*er  the  throngs  of  cares  and  woes, 
Her  veil  of  sober  tints  she  throws, 
And  woos  the  spirit  to  repose, 

*' Remember  me." 
When  the  first  star,  with  crescent  bright. 
Beams  lonely  firom  the  arch  of  night. 
The  moon  sends  forth  her  cheering  glance. 
Then— gazing  on  the  blue  expanse, 

"  Remember  me." 
When  mournful  sighs  the  hollow  wind. 
And  pensive  thoughts  enwrap  the  mind. 
If  e'er  thy  heart,  in  sorrow's  tone, 
Should  sigh,  because  it  feebalone,— 
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When  passing  to  thy  sUent  bower, — 
Devotion  claims  the  sacred  hoar, — 
When  bending  o'er  the  holy  page, 
Whose  spirit  calms  affliction's  rage, 
Directs  our  youth  and  cheers  our  age, 

"  Remember  me." 
Oh !  yet  indulge  the  ardent  claim, 
While  friendship's  heart  the  wish  can  frame, 
For,  oh !  but  transient  is  my  lay— 
And,  mingling  soon  with  kindred  clay, 
My  silent  tip  no  more  shall  say 

''Remember  me." 
And  when  in  deep  oblivion's  shade, 
My  cold  and  mouldering  form  is  laid. 
If  near  that  bed  thy  steps  should  rove. 
With  one  short  prayer,  by  feeling  wove. 
One  glance  of  faith,  or  tear  of  love, 

^  Remember  me." 

For  the  Southern  Lhersry  Messenger. 
Thiomgiktm  ob  Seeing  Um  BlTeaiiii;  Star* 

Mild  star  of  the  soul !  in  the  vesper  glow 
Of  the  lingering  daylight  beaming — 

There's  a  priceless  balm  to  the  bosom  of  woe 
In  the  light  from  thy  coronet  streaming. 

From  the  placid  arch  of  the  evening  sky, 

And  the  waveless  ether  sleeping — 
Thy  spell  descends  to  the  dewy  eye, 

And  our  woes  dissolve  in  weeping. 

On  the  lightning  wings  of  memory  borne. 
We  retrace  the  paths  of  our  gladness, — 

And  the  bounding  bliss  of  our  vernal  mom 
Brings  smiles  to  lighten  our  sadness. 

With  the  airy  step  and  the  bird-like  song 
Of  our  youth  on  the  star-lit  mountain, 

We  dance  to  the  streamlet's  tuneful  tongue, 
Or  lave  in  the  gelid  fountain. 

We  renew  the  joys  of  the  wild-rose  bower 
Where  the  burning  vow  was  plighted ; 

And  again  in  the  calm  of  the  genial  hour 
We  drink  the  warm  kiss  delighted. 

In  the  smiles  of  a  Moiher's  love  we  stand. 

The  tears  of  joy  repressing, 
Aikl  we  thrill  at  the  touch  of  a  Faihtr*$  hand, 

As  we  kneel  to  ask  his  blessing. 

These — these  are  the  thoughts  that  thy  talisman 
ray. 

Calls  up  from  the  years  departed ; 
And  these  are  the  joys  that  in  hope's  decay. 

Yield  a  balm  to  the  broken-hearted. 


For  the  Bonthem  LHersrj  Messenger. 

JBU  DB  MOTS— OV  A  VAMB. 

SaysHal,  "This  Miss  A*****'sachanmng3roung6«tt«, 
But  has  ih»  a  betM,  my  dear  Will,  can  you  tell?'* 
''Indeed,"  replied  Will,  "it  is  more  than  I  know ; 
But  an  mrekiTf  I  think,  must  of  oourse  have  a  how." 

A.Z. 


BOSS  MARTINBAU. 

Our  city  has  lately  been  favored  with  a  short  visit 
from  thu  celebrated  lady,  who  has  distinguished  her- 
self so  much  by  her  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy, 
and  other  popular  writings.  She  excited,  of  course,  no 
small  sensation  in  the  monde  here,  in  which  she  appear- 
ed like  a  "star  shot"  brighUy,  (we  cannot  say  "msd/y") 
"  from  its  sphere ;"  and  she  has  certainly  left  a  very 
favorable  impression  of  herself  behind  her.  We  had 
the  pleasure  ourselves  to  be  in  her  company  for  a  short 
time,  and  have  set  her  down  in  our  souvenir  as  a  woman 
of  fine  understanding ;  a  ready  talker ;  easy,  affable, 
and  unaffected  in  her  manners;  and  altogether  more  fe- 
minine and  pleasing  than  we  had  expected  to  find  her. 

We  understand  that  Miss  M.  is  making  a  sort  of 
moral  and  political  reconnoissmice  of  our  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  British  public  a  more  accu- 
rate account  of  our  institutions,  and  the  state  of  things 
amongst  us,  than  any  one  has  yet  done.  In  some  points, 
we  think,  she  is  admirably  qualified  for  such  a  work ;  but 
in  others,  we  should  apprehend,  she  may  be  a  little  de- 
ficient. She  has  good  sense,  certainly;  and,  we  suppose, 
a  good  disposition  to  do  us  justice ;  but  we  doubt  whe- 
ther she  will  have  the  best  opportunities  for  obtaining 
full  infonnation  upon  some  subjects;  and,  in  many 
cases,  her  very  sex  must  shut  her  out  from  the  most 
proper  sources  of  intelligence.  Still  she  will,  no  doubt, 
give  us  something  rather  better  than  the  scandal  of 
Mrs.  TroUope,  or  the  blunders  of  Basil  HalU  So  we 
shall  look  out  for  her  book  with  interest ;  and  not  the 
less  for  having  seen  and  chatted  with  her  for  a  few  m<^ 
ments,  whilst  she  was  here. 

Miss  M.  we  beUeve,  is  not  at  all  poetical;  but,  it 
seems,  she  has  inspired  a  friend  of  ours,  who  is  also  a 
friend  of  the  Muses,  to  write  the  following  tribute  to 
her  merit,  which,  with  his  permission,  we  append. 
I.INBS* 

ON  MISS  MARTINBAU. 

When  Martineau  came,  I  was  curious  to  see 

What  sort  of  a  body  the  damsel  might  be : 

A  writer  of  sensible  stories,  I  knew. 

On  labor  and  wages ;  but  was  she  a  blut  7 

Was  she  grave  as  a  judge?  Did  she  talk  like  a  book  7 

(A  sort  of  man-woman,)  and  how  did  she  k>ok  7 

So  I  waited  upon  her,  and,  venturing  near, 

I  whispered  some  words  in  her  ivory  ear ; 

When  she  broke  forth  at  once  in  her  voluble  chat. 

And  talked  away  freely  of  this  and  of  that. 

With  such  feminine  ease,  and  such  masculine  sense, 

Without  any  portion  of  pride  or  pretence ; 

{BbutnMng  all  that  she  said  with  a  smile, 

That  showed  she  could  charm  if  she  thought  it  worth 

while ;) 
That  I  dub  her,  3rou  see,  "an  agreeable  dame. 
And  worthy  of  Hymen,  as  well  as  of  Fame.^ 
Biehnwnd^  Fth,  88. 

For  the  Somhem  Literary  Messenger. 
BPITAPa. 

OM   A  TOUNO  LADT. 

Wrbeb  this  bending  willow  weeps, 
All  alone,  Myrtilla  sleeps: 
SofUy  scatter  nard  and  myrrh, 
Lest  ye  should  awaken  her^  j 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  MeeeeDger. 
BPIORAM. 

ON  A  WALTZING  GIRL. 

There's  a  charming  young  girl  that  I  know, 

And  I've  thought  that,  if  I  were  a  beau, 

I  should  like  to  engage  her  in  cliat, 

To  feast  on  her  smiles,  and  all  that. 

And  drink  her  sweet  words  as  they  flowed 

From  her  musical  mouth,  like  an  ode ; 

But  there's  one  thing  that  shocks  me,  I  own, 

And  drives  me  to  let  her  alone : 

She  has  one  of  the  worst  of  all  faults — 

She  is  find  qf  this  new-fangled  waUx.  d. 


ANOTHER.— ON  THE  SAME. 
She  is  pretty,  I  agree ; 
But  she  waltzes,  sir,  you  see ; 
And  I  would  not  give  a  fig 
For  a  dmeing  wkuUgig, 


For  the  Southern  Lkertry  Mewenger. 


Oh!  to  fbrget  her!— FoMif . 
Oh  !  give  me  that  oblivious  draught 

That  comes  from  Lethe's  silent  shore ! 
And  when  the  charming  cup  is  quaff'd, 

I  may  forget--and  love  no  more. 

Forget?  Forget?  And  can  it  be? 

And  is  there  aught  beneath  the  sun 
Can  wean  my  constant  heart  from  thee. 

Thou  lovely  and  beloved  one  ? 

Ah  no!  Remembrance  cannot  choose 
But  hold  thy  precious  image  fast ; 

And  Time,  whatever  else  I  lose. 
Shall  spare  me  that — till  all  is  past. 

Long  ni^ts  of  sorrow  may  elapse 
When  all  the  stars  of  joy  are  set ; 

This  heart  may  bend — ^may  break  perhaps— 
But  never,  never  can  forgeL 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Msesenf  er. 

THOB  TRVB  FOUITDATIOV* 

Quiequie  relet  perennem 
Cautua  ponere  aedem,  Ice. 

BoeL  Lik,  n,  JUL  4. 

Sat,  wouldst  thou  build  a  lasting  seat, 

Secure  from  Fortune's  rage; 
A  quiet  and  a  saA  retreat. 

To  rest  thy  weary  age? 

Set  not  thy  house  upon  the  sand. 

By  ocean's  sounding  shore ; 
Vain  Pleasure's  palace  cannot  stand 

When  tempests  rise  and  roar. 

Nor  yet  upon  the  mountain's  side 

Command  thy  tower  to  rise : 
How  oft  the  airy  hall  of  Pride 

Calls  lightning  from  the  skies! 

But  build  upon  the  solid  rock, 

In  that  sweet  vale  of  green 
Where  the  Good  Shepherd  feeds  his  flock. 

And  wait  life's  closing  scene. 


For  the  Sovthem  Literary  Moaaenger. 
TRUTH  AXn  VAJLSBHOOD. 

There's  a  tuneful  riyer 

In  Erin's  Isle, 
Where  the  sunbeams  quiver 

In  silvery  smile ; 
Where  the  leaves  that  fell 
'Neath  the  autumn  sky. 
Grow  gem-like  all. 
And  never  die : 
And  such  is  the  stream,  by  truth  enliglitened, 
That  leares  the  breast  by  wisdom  brightened. 
Where  even  the  joys  that  the  storms  dissever, 
Are  turned  to  gems  that  glow  foreyer. 

There's  a  darkling  tide 

In  the  Indian  dime. 

By  whose  herbless  side 

There's  a  sulphury  slime — 
To  the  flower  that  it  touches, 

A  scorching  wave, — 
To  the  bird  that  approaches, 
A  weltering  graye: — 
And  sQch  are  the  waters  of  bittemesa  rising 
In  the  desart  boeom  of  dark  di^uiaing ; 
And  the  birds  of  joy,  and  the  flowers  of  feeling, 
Must  perish,  wherever  that  wave  is  stealiog. 

For  the  Soathern  Lkerary  MeaMOger. 


TO  MISS  H If 

On  her  talking  agalnat  alavery. 
You're  a  foe  to  all  slavery,  Harriet,  you  say; 
Then  why  do  you  talk  in  so  charming  a  way  7 
For  I  too  have  surely  a  right  to  be  free. 
And  yet  you  are  fastening  your  chains  upon  roe ! 
JttcAmond,  Felnruary  88. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaengw. 

TRUST  HOT, 

BT  K.  L.  B.    VL  D. 

"Ay  they  that  find 
AiliKtlon*a  perftcttniat  on  aught  of  earth. 
Have  many  a  dream  to  alan  frook** 

Trust  not  to  aught  of  earthly  mould ; 

O!  trust  not  woman's  love^ 
The  warmest  heart  will  soon  grow  cold, 

The  purest  fisiithless  prove. 

Put  not  thy  trust  in  glowing  smiles, 

Or  lips  of  rosy  hue  \ 
O !  fly  thee  far  from  women's  wilesy 

Her  heart  cannot  be  true. 

Ol  never  trust  the  sunny  beam 

In  maidens  sparkling  eye. 
How  bright  soever  it  may  seem. 

It  glistens  but  to  die. 

'3rhe  lips  that  once  oould  speak  of  love^ 

Can  breathe  another  strain  ; 
And,  Of  the  warmest  breast  may  prove 

The  seat  of  proud  disdain. 

Then  leave  the  hall  of  love  and  song. 

Cast  off  the  gaudy  chain, 
Nor  worship'with  the  craven  throng. 

Where  truth  roust  sue  in  vain.  QJp 
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TABIBTT. 

Tn  sttbjoined  adTeniaement,  which  appeared,  we 
believa,  in  the  Lynehbwg  Viiginian  aome  time  ainoe, 
mxpe^  oar  notice  until  recently.  We  are  gratified 
that  the  opinion  expreaaed  by  a  eorreapondent  of  the 
"MeMOger,"  in  reapeet  to  the  atanzaa  referred  to,  b 
fortained  in  ao  nAaUmUd  a  manner.  We  feel  author* 
Miomj  that  the  name  of  the  author  can  be  com- 
munieated  by  ua  if  deaired. 

''The  author  of  the  pieee  which  appeared  in  the 
Soathem  Literary  Meaaenger,  recently,  commencing— 
•IHI  offer th«d  thiabeaic  of  mine 

If  I  could  lOTO  UM  l6M,>  Ac  Ice. 

wiDreoeiTe  a  Gold  Medal,  by  writing  to  <W.  &  T 
Lyndibuig,  Virginia,  and  giving  hia  name,  which  the 
writer  of  thia  notice  wiahea  to  hare  engraTcd  upon  iV 

From  Littel's  MoBeum  of  Foreign  Literature. 
Bifron  md  Brmtghmn.  It  may  notbe  generally  known 
that  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  ia  the  real  au< 
thor  of  the  fiunoua  article  in  the  Eldinburgh  Review,  on 
Bynm's  juvenile  production  "  Houra  of  Idleneaa/'  for 
which  Jeffrey  waa  ao  severely  taken  to  taak  in  the  aatire 
"  English  Barda  and  Scottish  Reviewera.**  We  have 
this  fact  from  an  authority  on  which  we  can  place  the 
utmost  reliance. 

Scr&pe  from  the  '*  Spirit  of  the  Tlmeg.*' 
A  sicnncAif  T  qukstion .  Stuart  once  aaked  a  paint* 
er,  who  had  met  with  a  painter'a  diificultiea,  "  how  he 
got  on  in  the  world  ?^  "  Oh,"  aaid  the  other,  "  ao,  ao  t 
hard  woik — ^but  I  ahall  get  through.**  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  any  body  that  did  not?"  waa  the  rejoinder. 

Cliucal  saaoA*  An  ignorant  prieat  celebrating 
nafl^  finding  in  the  rubric,  "saUa  per  Irio,"  meaning' 
'^akip  thru^  (that  ia,  three  pagea,)  took  three  leapa  in 
fiont  of  the  altar,  to  the  aatoniahment  of  the  congre- 


The  following  epigram  from  the  North  American 
Magazine;  is  a  "  Bonne  bouche.*' 
I'm  aorry  dear  M*,  thena  ia  a  damp  to  your  joy, 

Nor  think  my  old  atram  of  mythology  atupid. 
When  I  aay  that  your  wife  had  aHgAi  to  a  boy, 

For  Venua  ia  nothing  without  a  young  CupkL 


LADT*8  aXPLT  TO  AM  IMPBRTIVKNT. 

**Louiaa,  you're  the  hrighteat  eyea, 
They  look  me  fikrmgA,  juat  like  a  dart.** 

^*Do  thejf  Sir  Fop?"  Louiaa  criea; 
'*If  ao^  I'm  aure  ikey  ue  no  heart" 

A  scrap  from  a  converaation  between  too  "  liteiary 
and  &shionabIe  charactera,"  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Tborbum'a  garden. 

"  Hist  now  and  I'll  aing  you  a  solo." 

"Well,  aing  it  aa  low,  then,  that  nobody  can  hear  it" 

A  wag  of  the  first  water  cloaed  an  amuaing  and  spi- 
rited article  in  the  last  Knickerbocker  with  the  follow- 
ing *'  brace"  of  clever  itema.  I  have  been  aick  of  po- 
etry since  I  aaw  the  Vermont  editoi'a  quotation  from 
Shakspeaie.  Speaking  of  the  fiee  negroea  in  New 
York,  and  their  depredation  on  aociety,  he  aaya,  that 
during  the  fervora  of  a  aummer'a  aolatice,  they  come, 

"  from  the  sweet  South, 

SUemlimg  mtd  giving  odor.*' 
But  moane  eapecially,  aince  a  friend  of  mine  traveaded  a 
noble  line  of  Byron'a  by  applying  itr— while  riding  along 
a  road  which  commandeid  a  view  of  Weathersfield, 
Connecticut — ^to  that  place  of  oniona,  teara  and  pretty 


But  aince  Fate  the  boon  that  you  wiahed  for  refnaea^ 
By  granting  three  girla  to  your  happy  embraces, 

She  meant,  while  you  wandered  abroad  with  the  JlfiMCff, 
Your  wV^  ahouki  be  circled  at  Aome  by  the  Graeaa. 

IBDITOIUAI.  RBMARK8* 

Wa  have  placed  the  whole  of  the  letter  of  our  corres- 
pondent in  Shepherdstown,  {See  Letters  from  Correi- 
pondenU^)  before  our  readera,  and  we  do  it  the  more 
readily,  as  it  containa  aome  gentle  thruata  at  ouraelves, 
which  we  receive  in  very  good  part 

We  take  leave  alao  to  ofler  one  or  two  worda  of  expla^ 
nation.  The  writer  ia  totally  miataken  in  auppoaing 
that  in  order  to  obtain  admiaaion  into  the  columna  of 
the  "  Meaaenger,"  it  ia  neeeaaary  that  ita  contributors 
ahould  be  personally  known  to  the  Publisher,  or  hia  Edi- 
torial Auziliariea,  or  that  the  oontributora  themaelves 
ahould  be  individually  known  to  fame.  The  great  de- 
aign  of  the  Meaaenger,  from  its  commencement  to  the 
present  moment,  haa  been  much  misconceived,  if  such 
an  inference  haa  been  deemed  in  the  alightest  degree 
wairantable.  Its  principal  aim  has  been,  to  foster  and 
encourage  native  genius--no  matter  how  obscure  or 
humble,  and  without  inquiring  whether  the  writer  be 
a  friend  and  acquaintance,  or  a  atranger.  Its  column^ 
are  open  to  the  fair  claims  of  him  who  inhabita  the 
lowly  cottage,  aa  well  aa  of  the  proud  tenant  of  a 
wealthier  manaion.  That  aome  articlea  have  met  with 
a  kind  reception  which  did  not  deaerve  it,  ia  extremely 
probable ;  and  it  ia  i^t  leaa  probable,  that  aome  have  been 
excluded,  or  hitherto  auapended,  for  lack  of  proper  discri- 
mination in  our  council  of  critictam.  We  will  endea- 
vor  to  make  amende  however,  by  aharpening  our  optics 
a  little  in  future ;  and,  if  we  cannot  please  all,  we  will 
strive  to  give  offence  to  none.  Our  eorreapondent  we 
think,  however,  ia  a  little  harah  in  his  criticisma.  It 
is  easy  to  aelect  particular  worda  or  paasagea  from  any 
production,  and  by  ahowing  partial  defecta,  involve  the 
whole  in  ridicule  or  censure. 


"  Kiobe  of  aatiooa-thtte  she  stands  !>» 

Vol.  I. — 41 


"  A  perfect  Judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit. 
With  the  eame  spirit  that  Its  author  writ ; 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms  the  ndad." 

We  make  thia  quotation  fpm  Pope,  for  the  apecial  be- 
nefit of  our  Shepherdatown  friend.  Doea  he  see  no 
'beauty,  no  merit,  no  poetry,  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Sea- 
aona?"  We  grant  there  are  defecta,  and  we  endea- 
vored gently  to  point  them  out;  but  we  atill  contend 
that  the  writer  (we  have  reason  to  believe  him  a  very 
young  man,)  ia  endowed  with  talenta  of  no  mean 
order.  Who  haa  written  more  quaintly  and  obacurely 
than  Ben  Johnaon  or  Cowley ;  or  to  come  nearer  to 
our  own  time,  than  Wordaworth  or  Coleridge?  And 
yet  who  will  deny  to  either  of  theae  barda  the  poaaea- 
aion  of  geniua.  The  remarks  of  our  correspondent 
upon  "The  Paaaage  of  the  Bereaina,"  are,  we  think, 
also  couched  in  too  much  aeverity.  He  aeema  to  thinlc 
there  can  be  no  good  poetry  without  exact  metrical 
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anangement  and  hannony;  but  there  are  numerous 
examines  to  the  ccmtrary.  We  do  not  aay  indeed  that 
all  his  obaervationa  are  unjust,  but  some  at  least  strike 
us  as  hypercritieaL  We  take  pleasure  in  concurring 
with  htm  however,  in  the  high  praise  which  he  bestows 
upon  the  two  little  poems  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number,  to  wit :  "Beauty  without  LoTeliness,"  and  the 
lines  to  "lanthe.'* 

We  hope  that  no  one  whose  eye  may  light  upon  the 
fourth  number  of  the  TripoUne  StuUket,  will  forego  the 
pleasure  of  reading  it  The  energy  and  enterprise  of 
our  braye  countryman,  General  Eaton,  were  worthy  to 
be  recorded  by  such  a  pen.  [ICPWe  have  to  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  a  tjrpographical  transposition  of  two 
words  in  the  fourth  number  of  the  **  SkeUhf/*  In  the 
first  column  of  page  261,  eleven  lines  from  bottom,  in- 
stead of  "  Maurad,  joined  tke  Turks,  othen  ridsd  vrith  Ike 
JWneV'  f^cl  ''Mourad,  joined  the  French,  others 
sided  with  the  Turks.",.£:3|] 

Impartial  justice  woald  have  required  the  insertion 
of  the  answer  to  a  JiTolt  to  Blaekstom^a  CommaUaries, 
even  if  it  had  not  been  demanded  by  higher  consi- 
derations. The  author  has  won  many  a  trophy  on  the 
field  of  logic  and  eloquence ;  and  even  an  adversary 
who  should  contend  that  his  weapons  were  pointless, 
wottkl  not  deny  that  they  were  highly  polished,  and 
dexterously  wielded. 

We  are  mistaken  if  the  '*  Bomanee  rf  Real  UJt  **  be 
not  highly  commended. 

We  particularly  invite  the  reader's  attention  to  the 
fourth  number  of  the  '*  LeUere  from  AVio  England,  hy  a 
FbrgmUnJ*  It  is  replete  with  interesting  facts  and  re- 
flections, presented  in  the  writer's  peculiarly  happy  and 
forcible  style. 

The  *' Extracts  from  my  JHexiean  Journal^**  are  from  a 
gentleman  every  way  qualified  from  his  opportunities 
fi>r  accurate  observation,  to  present  vivid  pictures  of  the 
city  of  Montezuma  and  its-environs.  We  hope  he  will 
feel  no  reluctance  to  furnish  us  with  further  glances  at 
his  joumaL 

*  Mr.  Ghtmett's  Jddreu  hrfore  the  Institute  of  EdueaUon 
at  Hampden  Sidney  CoUege,  never  before  published,  needs 
no  commendation  from  us.  His  ability  as  a  writer,  and 
his  ardent  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  are  well 
known  to  the  public  To  the  graver  portion  of  our 
readers,  especially  such  as  have  thought  deeply  upon 
the  necessity  of  wise  and  extended  systems  of  instruc- 
tion, and  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  preservation 
of  sound  morals  and  rational  liberty,  this  paper  will 
be  particularly  acceptable. 

The  "Contrast,'^  by  a  lady,  whose  pen  has  heretofore 
charmed  our  readers,  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is 
a  touching  illustration  of  the  consequences  which  await 
the  love  of  pleasure  and  a  life  of  imprudence,  as  well 
as  of  the  solid  benefits  which  attend  a  contrary  course. 

The  second  number  of  **HmU  to  Students  of  Geology  » 
is  a  learned  epitome  of  the  various  theories  with  which 
geologists  have  puzzled  themselves  and  mankind.  That 
absurd  views  have  been  entertained  concerning  this 
science,  does  no  more  detract  from  its  importance, — ^than 
that  because  of  the  vain  and  visionary  speculations 
which  were  once  indulged  respecting  astronomy,  the 
now  certain  truths  of  that  sublime  branch  of  knowledge 
should  be  discredited. 

The  '*  Letters  from  a  Suicr,"  which  have  reached 


their  seventh  in  the  present  number,  increase  in  attrac- 
tion.   They  will  amply  repay  the  reader. 

We  cannot  say  that  we  ooiDcide  in  every  r»rri*«i— 
with  the  able  and  eloquent  author  of  the  Review  of  the 
Orations  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Everett  on  the  death 
of  La  Fayette.  Some  of  his  eritidsms  are  undoubted- 
ly just,  but  some  perhaps  have  more  plfvoncy  than  the 
subject  deserved.  We  cannot  concur  in  the  sentiment 
that  the  feme  of  La  Fayette,  or  even  of  Washington, 
has  placed  either  of  those  great  men  superior  to  eulogy. 
The  most  sublime  events  and  the  most  heroic  actions 
have  generally  found  some  poet  or  historian  of  sufficient 
qualifications  to  record  them  with  dignity  and  efiect. 
Even  the  most  exalted  truths  which  have  ever  dawned 
upon  mankind, — the  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation,— 
have  lost  none  of  their  grandeur  in  the  simple  narra- 
tives of  plain  and  unlettered  men.  We  somewhat  fear 
too  that  a  few  of  the  passages  in  the  review  may  be 
supposed  rather  too  politieal  for  a  literary  joumaL  We 
hope  however  that  in  this  respect  our  apprehensions  are 
unfounded. 

To  the  same  vigorous  pen  however,  we  award  all 
the  praise  which  is  due  for  the  judicious  and  discrimi- 
nating notice  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  Book,  which  appean 
in  the  present  number. 

We  can  feariessly  reeommend  the  poeiry  in  this  num- 
ber,— ^if  not  faultless,  as  at  least  superior  to  the  carpiogs 
of  illiberal  and  puerile  criticism.  There  are  some  little 
great  men  in  the  world,  who  have  the  vanity  to  con- 
ceive that  their  taste  and  judgment  (if  they  have  sny) 
is  the  standard  for  ail  mankind— and  if  all  do  not  ex- 
actly conform  to  it,  they  snap  and  bark  like  the  curs 
which  infest  our  streets,  and  annoy  the  by-waya 
True  criticism  is  the  sentence  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened judgment,  which  delights  as  much  in  approving 
what  is  worthy  of  praise,  as  in  condemning  what  de- 
serves censure.  By  such  an  arbiter,  and  by  such  alone, 
let  the  specimens  of  native  genius  which  we  now  pie> 
sent  to  our  readen  be  tried.  Reluctant  as  we  are  to 
discriminate,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  author  of  *'  Tndh  and  Falsehood,^  and  another 
piece  in  the  present  number,~wil],  from  time  to  Ume, 
unfold  his  *'  Port  Folio"  for  our  special  use— ^and  that  he 
will  delight  others  with  some  of  those  dulcet  stzains 
with  which  he  has  beguiled  his  own  toilsome  and  ric- 
torious  march  in  the  severer  paths  of  science. 

The  lines  commencing  ''Oh!  give  me  that  obliriom 
draught,**  are  beautiful 


SSzCimets  ftona  ttta  Xiettcn  of  ^^Trttrira<**»f*- 

FaOM  PBMMSTLVJlMIA. 

PkOade^kia,  F^.  17, 1835. 
I  enclose  five  dollars  fi>r  my  subscription  to  the  "Sou- 
thern Messenger.**  Allow  me  to  take  the  occasion  to 
express  my  particular  gratification  in  the  perusal  of  the 
"Letters  firom  New  England."  Although  their  merit  as 
literary  compositions,  as  bright  and  graphical  deoaip- 
tions  of  the  condition  and  manners  of  an  interesting 
people,  much  misunderstood,  is  of  a  high  order,  they 
have,  in  my  estimation,  a  still  higher  value.  They  tend 
to  remove  prejudices  excited  by  vulgar  anecdotes  and 
the  practices  of  vulgar  men;  to  bring  the  memben  cf 
the  American  family  better  acquainted  with  each  other; 
to  cultivate  a  fraternal  feeling  and  mutual  respect  among 
them;  and  to  show  that  there  is  no  important  difierence 
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of  diaiBCter,  education  or  habits,  between  gentlemen 
of  tiie  same  grade  in  the  South  and  North.  Each  have 
some  local  peculiarities  in  their  modes  of  life,  but  none 
of  them  afiect  the  substantial  ingredients  of  their  per- 
sonal and  national  character. 

If  your  Journal  should  do  nothing  more  than  pro- 
mote this  good  feeling  throughout  our  great  Republic,  it 
will  entitle  itself  to  the  patronage  and  thanks  of  every 
sound  American.    With  great  respect, 

JOSEPH  BOPKIMSON. 
raOM  WASHINGTON  CITT. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  that  I  hear  your  Messenger 
spoken  well  of  in  many  high  quarters.  A  young  lady 
here^  who,  in  talent,  education  and  taste,  has  not,  I 
think,  her  equal  among  the  ladies  of  America,  yester- 
day told  me  that  it  contained  better  original  poetry 
than  any  other  periodical  she  had  erer  seen. 

mOM  THK  UNITBRSITT  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass,  without  expressing 
my  high  sense  of  the  merits  of  your  most  excellent  pe- 
riodical, the  "Southern  Literary  Messenger."  It  is 
read  here  with  universal  applause.  As  a  Virginian,  I 
have  used  and  shall  continue  to  use  my  best  efforts  to 
promote  its  success  here. 

PROM  GEORGIA. 

Permit  me  to  compliment  you,  sir,  on  your  under- 
taking; and  deem  it  no  flattery  when  I  express  myself 
delighted  with  the  numbers  of  your  work  which  have 
been  thus  far  published.  The  sincere  good  wishes  of 
every  man  interested  in  the  cause  of  "  southern  litera- 
ture,*' are  with  you;  and  if  these  wishes  do  but  dic- 
tate, as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do,  smeert  exertionM, 
SQOceas  will  crown  your  efforts,  and  triumph  attend 
your  periodicaL  Your  "  Messenger"  shall  not  depend 
upon  the  "Old  Dominion"  alone  for  encouragement  in 
its  pioneering  pilgrimage.  From  the  land  of  the  pal- 
metto and  the  orange-grove,  shall  tributes  to  your 
budget  flow.    Maete  trirtuU, 

FROM  ALABAMA. 

I  have  received  four  numbers  of  the  Southern  Lite- 
rary Messenger,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  work. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  more  extensively  circu- 
lated than  any  literary  work  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  something  in  every  number  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  youth,  the  middle,  and  the  aged. 

Your  numbers  of  the  "Literary  Messenger"  were  re- 
ceived by  the  last  evening's  mail.  My  anticipations 
relative  to  its  merit,  though  of  the  most  exalted  nature, 
were  more  than  fully  gratified.  That  you  may  be 
amply  compensated,  both  in  honor  and  lucre,  for  so 
laborious  and  magnanimous  an  undertaking,  is  my 
most  ardent  wish. 


Permit  me  to  add  here,  that  I  am  heartily  glad  that 
the  earperimenf  (for  such  it  is,)  of  publishing  a  literary 
paper  in  the  south,  is  likely  to  succeed.  I  do  hope  that 
the  aoothemers,  and  especially  the  young  men,  have 
pride  amd  poMotitm  sufficient  to  sustain  the  Messenger, 
both  by  their  funds  and  talent.  As  a  native  of  the  south 
I  fycl  an  interest  in  its  permanent  success. 


FROM  TBNNBSSBB. 


I  am  much  pleased  with  the  Messenger,  particularly 
the  third  and  fourth  numbers,  and  hope  you  will  con- 
tinue as  you  have  begun,  and  not  let  it  degenerate  and 
become  filled  up  with  the  light  stuff  that  is  generally 
found  in  the  columns  of  the  periodicals  of  the  day. 


FROM  WESTERN  VIRGINIA. 


The  opinion  entertained  of  the  Messenger,  is,  per* 
haps,  more  clearly  manifested  by  becoming  subscribers, 
than  in  any  other  way ;  you  will  therefore  know  that 
it  is  very  favorably  received  in  this  section  when  I  give 
you  the  following  list  of  five  subscribers. 


To  OmrrespondenlS)  Goatviliutorsy  Ae» 

We  have  giv^n  the  commanication  of  **  Speetatot*\  the  diapo- 
aiiion  which  he  auggeated,  in  caae  of  ita  exclaaion  from  oar  col- 
umna.  It  ia  due  to  the  writer  to  atate,  that  we  lament  with  him, 
the  innoTationa  upon  the  ancient  aimplicitj  of  Virginia  mannera, 
which  are  daily  becoming  more  popular  and  faahionable.  Wa 
remember  well  the  time,  when  an  auempt  to  introduce  pobUc 
waltzing  between  the  two  aezea,  would  have  been  atemly  re- 
buked, bj  those  who  now  not  only  tolerate,  but  encourage  it. 
We  think,  however,  that  his  aatire  ia  too  aeyere  and  pointed; 
and  might,  poaaibly,  do  more  miachief  than  good.  We  are  awaro 
that  aatire  ia  aimoat  the  only  weapon  by  which  cuatoma  Tlolating 
propriety,  can  be  driven  from  aociety,— and  eapecially  from  that 
circle  which,  jwr  excellence,  ia  called  thecal;  but  then,  to  be 
efTectiye,  the  arrow  must  be  keen  and  elegant;  and  neither  barbed 
nor  tipped  with  venom.  We  are  not  aore  either,  that  *'  ^teetm- 
tor*^  atrik'ea  at  the  root  of  the  miachief.  Why  ahould  be  level 
all  hia  wH  at  the  poor  girls,  and  auifer  their  fiuhen,  cuid  mo- 
thers, and  brothers,  who  aid  and  abet  the  custom  complained  of, 
to  escape  censure  ?  Young  femalea,  juat  entering  into  aociety, 
are  liable  to  receive  the  strongest  impressions,  from  those  who 
are  moat  likely  to  share  their  confidence.  It  ia  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sex  too,  to  be  won  by  asaiduoua  attentions;  and,  if 
their  heada  are  aometimea  made  a  little  giddy  by  adulation,  it  is 
less  imputable  to  them  aa  a  fault,  than  to  those  flippant  flatterers 
who  pour  the  "  leperoua  distihnent"  into  their  ear8,~and  aa 
often  laugh  at  the  fruita  of  their  own  folly  and  inaincerity. 

We  beg  leave  to  aay  to  our  worthy  young  friend,  and  frequent 
correspondent,  who  resides  somewhere  in  a  nearly  due  north 
line  from  the  Metropolia,  that  we  had  pledged  our  pages  to  an 
answer  from  another  quarter  to  the  "  Note  to  BUiek$tone*$  Com- 
mefilarie«"~before  the  receipt  of  hia  easay  on  the  same  subjecL 
With  respect  to  hia  poetical  effunone,  we  hope  he  will  not  take 
the  remark  amies,  that,  whilat  we  ahould  like  to  gratify  him,  by 
their  insertion—we  fear  that  he  has  not  bestowed  suflicient  car* 
upon  most  of  them— io  authorise  the  belief,  that  our  readera 
would  also  be  gratifled.  We  ask  him  candidly,  to  aay,  whether 
he  does  not  think  that  the  following  stanza,  in  the  "  Linee  to 
Lillia,^*  might  be  conaiderably  improved. 

"  Take  the  verse  and  oh  if  joy. 
Blooms  to  print  one  votary  there 
Bear  the  strain  with  thee  and  brightly 
Thou  Shalt  in  iu  joya  share.'* 

We  confess  that  we  cannot  very  readily  perceive  its  claim  to 
the  rank  of  poetry,  nor  indeed  penetrate  its  real  meaning— 
though  it  ia  probable,  that,  owbig  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  hand  writing,  the  language  of  the  writer  may  not  be  truly 
represented. 

We  have  a  number  of  favors  on  hand  which  we  shall  attend 
to  aa  speedily  aa  poaaible.  Among  those  whose  exclusion  from 
the  present  number  we  particularly  regret,  ia  the  article  on  the 
Jlnemrto. 

We  have  received  the  poetical  communications  of  a  writer 
who  chooses,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  sign  himself  "  Fru 
Diavolos**  but  too  late  for  our  present  number.  We  shall  pub- 
lish them  in  otir  next,  according  to  his  wish,  "as  poetry"  (and 
very  fine  poetry  it  is,)  but  with  some  small  omlaaiona  which  we 
mmt  make,  not  ao  much  for  the  sake  of  our  "orthodoxy,"  as 
for  that  of  common  decency,  which  the  Unaa  excluded  would,  in 
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oar  judgment,  grossly  offend.  Such  things  indeed,  may  be  only 
"dramaUc,"  and  q^  in  character  for  a  "Lover  Fiend;*'  but 
we  do  not  choose,  for  our  part,  to  deal  with  one  of  his  cloth,  in 
Bny  form  or  shape  whatever.  We  have,  In  faot,  no  sort  of  ta«e 
for  German  "  4faHeti3,^  jthUih,  ia  our  judgment,  sins  againet 
good  taste,  as  well  as  ^gitinyt  good  morals.  In  saying  this,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  be  understood  to  insinuate  any  thing  against 
the  character  of  our  '*  unknown"  correspondent  himself,  who, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  be  the  very  pink  of  virtue  and  deco- 
rum. We  only  speak  of  his  pieces  "  as  poetry,"  and  not  as 
articles  of  his  creed,  which  we  should  ho  sorry  to  suppose  them. 
Indeed  it  is  stifficienily  apparent^  ua  that,  in  the  worst  parts  of 
his  verses,  he  is  only  affecting  something  that  is  foreign  to  him- 
self, but  which  he  happens  to  think  very  fine;  and  we  regret 
that  he  shoald  thus  fhncy  to  imitate  saoh  vicious  models  as  By- 
ron, Shelly,  and  other  gentlemen  of  "the  Satanic  school,'*  as 
It  has  been  called,  who,  we  think,  have  had  their  day.  It  is  a 
pity,  In  truth,  that  he  should  do  so;  for  he  has  evidently  a  fine 
vein  of  his  own,  and,  we  are  confident,  would  do  better  if  he 
would  only  d«re  to  be  a  little  more  original.  Let  him  reform  his 
poetry,  then,  (we  do  not  say  himself,)  and  we  will  give  him 
**  a  fair  page,**  at  any  time,  for  the  effusions  of  his  genius,  which, 
we  can  truly  assure  him,  we  shall  always  be  happy  to  receive, 
and  to  display. 

We  thank  our  correspondent  D.  for  the  Parody  of  the  Lines  on 
the  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore,  which  he  has  so  obligingly  sent 
us;  and  which,  we  think,  is  worthy  of  all  the  praise  he  gives 
It— for  the  poetry.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  have  seen  it 
In  print  more  ?han  once  ahread/;  and  we  must  reserve  our  col- 
umns, as  far  as  possible,  for  original  matter.  Wears  of  opinion, 
moreover,  (though  In  this  we  may  be  sfngular,)  that  it  would 
not  be  exactly  right,  or  in  good  taste,  to  pro/ane,  as  it  were,  one 
of  the  very  finest  odes  in  our  language,  by  associadng  it  in  our 
remembrance,  with  a  burlesque  imitation  of  it,  which  might  ra- 
ther injure  its  beauty  in  our  minds.  Indeed  we  hate  all  paro- 
.dies;  or,  at  least,  all  such  as  cast  an  air  of  ridicule  over  their 
'  originals;  becac^  they  give  us  a  lower  and  baser  pleasure,  for 
one  of  a  higher  and  purer  strain.  So  we  hope  our  friend  B.  wilt 
excuse  us  for  shutting  his  article  out,  (good  as  it  is  in  its  way,) 
and  send  us  something  better  for  h,  from  his  own  pen. 


FROM  SBEPHCRDSTOWir,  JEFFERSON  CODNTT,  TA. 

As.  you  do  not  know  me,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  tlUs  comma- 
nicatlon  will  not  be  honcnred  with  a  place  in  the  **  Messenger;*' 
fori  have  discovered  by  your  <*  editorial  remarks,**  that  the  au- 
thoca  of  aimoft  mil  the  pieces  which  adorn  die  columns  of  that 
work,  are  persons  tdrtaiy  dieCingQislied  in  the  literary  world, 
(as,  for  instance,  '<  Death  among  the  Trees,**  <<  the  productioit  of 
a  dktingttiahed  female  writer  already  known  to  ikme,**)  or  else 
they  are  hidividaala  with  whom  yon  have  a  personal  acquaint. 
anosi— asthe  author  of  **  Lines  on  the  biOetof  an  early  fViend,** 
wliMa  you  "  know  as  a  gentleman  of  fine  taste  and  varied  en- 
dowments,^* kc  &c.  Now  all  this  is  very  well,  and  no  one  can 
odtfect  to  i^  so  long  as  the  productions  of  those  persona  are  really 
worthy  of  yomr  notice,  or  of  a  i4ace  in  the  Blessenger.  And  as 
the  faeces  which  I  have  just  quoted  are  very  beamiAil,  I  can 
make  no  objections  to  them.  But  how  the  authors  of  some  of 
the  poetical  effusions  which  grace  the  columns  of  your  fifth 
nomber,  have  managed  to  get  into  your  good  graces,  is  to  me  a 
mystery,  unless  it  was  through  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
yourself,  and  your  reluctance  to  woan^  their  feedings  by  refusing 
to  publish  their  pieces,  for  I  know  that  you  have  tob^roucly  taste 
to  have  published  them  through  elioice.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
that  the  poetical  contribtulons  for  the  Messenger  are,  generally 
■peaking,  indifferent;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  contaiss  more 
truly  excellent  original  poetry,  than  any  periodical  I  bave  ever 
seen.  Even  the  fifth  number  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  beauty 
in  this  line.  It  containa  several  very  talented  and  beautiful  pieces 
of  origioal  poetry;  aoMmg  which,  the  piece  headed  ^'  Beaaty 
without  Loveliness,**  stands  pre-eminent.  I  have  seldom  met 
with  a  more  chaste  and  t>eautjful  piece  of  composition  than  that 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  surpassed  by  nothing  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  Messenger,  unless  it  be  the  piece  to  "lanthe,**  in  the 
fourth  number,  beginning—"  Tliink  of  me,**  Itc  and  signed 
"  Fergus.**  Tou  have  not  thought  eitlier  of  those  pieces  worth 
DoHdog  in  your  "  renmrkt;**  but  I  am  confident  that  if  you  will 
itad  them  again,  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  they 


are  surpassed  tj  ncrttUng  that  the  Messenger  has  erer  ooMtln- 
ed. 

But  while  I  admire  these  and  many  other  beautiful  gemt,  I  can- 
not but  marvel  why  you  should  crowd  your  columns  withauch 
trash  as  most  of  the  pieces  contained  in  your  fifth  number.  For 
example,  the  **  Song  of  the  Seasons^**  by  *'  Zarry  Zfie,^  the 
"  youth  of  tiii7«ie«rioiMMe  talerd,  perception,*'  Itc  Ha  oeAaiily 
must  l>e  a  youth  of  greal  pemption,  and  judges  every  ooe  1^ 
himself,  tur  else  he  never  would  have  inflicted  upon  the  piddic 
the  ttudy  of  his  "  tong.*'  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  thinking 
it  advisable  for  Urn  to  change  his«/yfe,  tad  write  less  obocurely; 
for  as  we  are  not  all  youtlts  of  hi$  perc^Uon,  k  is  quite  difficult 
for  us 

"  To  comprehend,  the  mystery  of  what  he  meaoa.** 

If,  instead  of  talking  about  "  amethystine  lieams,**  "  b«§Ie> 
bees,"  (a  new  spedes  I  presume,  as  I  nevw  heard  of  them  be* 
fore;  perhaps  Zarry  meant  <*  bumble**  bee,)  "  old  summer*s 
eonek,**  robhts  with  golden  breasts,  (they  med  to  be  redj)  and 
gauze  wings,  and  "  toughing  blasts,**  fcc.  fcc  he  would  ^eus 
a  little  more  commen  tenee  and  a  little  better  measure  la  hisaist, 
we  will  like  it  better.  But  if  Mr,  Zyle's  song  were  ih»  only  6th 
jecUonable  piece  contained  In  the  fifth  numl)er,~or  if  It  were  tha 
tcorst  that  It  contained,  we  might  "  grin  and  bear  it.**  Bui  there 
are  many  others  even  moredoll  and  commoatban  this.  IwfllBama 
but  one  more—"  The  Passage  of  the  Beresina."  Now  I  appeal 
to  you  as  a  man  o&candor  and  good  taste,  to  know  If  there  is 
any  tiling  in  this  effusion  which  should  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  tha 
Messenger?  Has  it  one  single  attribute  of  true  pottry?  If  k  hss 
I  beseech  you  to  point  it  out  in  your  next  niunber,  fat  1  confess 
/cannot  discover  one.  No,  it  has  not  even  measure,  I  beg  you 
to  take  the^rouble  to  read  it  over  again,  for  I  am  certain  yon 
never  gave  it  a  very  carefuIoMgeal,  or  you  never  would  have 
printed  it;  your  taste  is  too  ^laF^^^  it  once  more,  and  if  you 
can  discover  any  thing  like  poetry  ^  or  even  like  cottuneo  ssass 
in  the  following  lines,  I  hope  you  will  let  ua  know  what  it  is  ia 
your  next: 

"Thousands  lie  here;  kindred  and  aliens  in  jnce. 
They  are  rigid  and  flx'd  in  demthU  cold  embrace 
They  clench  and  they  cling  in  the  last  dying  graap. 
And  the  living,  the  dead,  reluctantly  clasp  i 
Or,  fearhig  a  friend  in  his  last  cold  embrace. 
They  spurn  him  beneath  to  his  dark  dreary  place.** 

Now  I  say  if  you  can  discover  any  thing  like  /loelry  in  these 
lines,  or  can  tell  us  how  ihotuand*  who  are  '<  rigid  and  fixed  in 
<2eafA'«vold  embrace,"  can  "clench  and  cKng^**  or  **  tpvnP  a 
friend  to  his  '*  dark  dreary  place,*'  you  will  very  much  obllea 
more  than  one  of  your  subscribers.  I  could  make  you  roaay 
other  quotations  from  the  same  pleoa,  aqoally  as  obscure  as  w 
above.    As — 

**  With  uneaithUest  cries,  grfaa  phaataaJed  shapea 
Brood  o*er  the  senses  ere  the  spirit  escapee;     ^ 
On  the  wings  of  the  teind  how  swift  speeds  thie  blaal. 
With  pinions  all  viewless  it  fleets  as  the  past;— 
Oh  say,  does  It  bear  the  spirits  that  have  fled. 
In  the  last  bitter  «(iv/«,  ere  the  4ymgbe  dteotf  .•»* 

I  should  presume  not,  as  it  would  be  rathe»a  difilcuk  matter  ftr 
the  spirit  to  have  fled  before  tha  "  dying  be  dead."  Now  die  Idea 
of  the  "  &te«r«  speeding  on  ttie  trmgv  of  the  ttiMf,^  la  cafiaidltf 
original;  but  not  satisfied  with  fAtt,  the  author  baa  also  hniiisd 
death-tfpon  th^  same  wings.  I  wonder  what  tlie  «rmrf  did  in  tha 
meantime?  Took  it  a-/oof,  I  s'pose;  or  perhe^  it  bocrowed 
death's  wings  for  a  few  momenta. 

The  two  last  lines  of  this  piece  wouM  ba  "^ery  pretty,  if  H  4IC- 
n6t  unfortunately  happen  to  be  Impossible  for  thfc  ^'ttftfla  ef 
Hope"  to  linger  upon  the  "  faoe-ef  the  dead"  ^^/«re  "iha  ^kk 
be  fled.**  Dead,  fled,  and  dtead,  aaamjto  be  favorite  rliyinea  wift 
this  author. 

Your  correspondent  from  "  Eastern  Virginia,*'  haa  given  joa. 
some  excellent  advice :  I  hope  you  will  follow  it  next  time. 

Tou  say,  thoee  who  dislike  the  concents  of  the  MusauafV, 
should  write  better  pieces  themselvea.  I  do  not  azacdy  a^aa* 
with  you.  We  pay  for  reading  the  paper,  ftA  are  aatMad  la  tt» 
beil  pieces  that  are  written  for  it,  and  not  merely  thaae  of  jm 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances.  L«p  one  of  your  i 
bers,  and  most  sincere  well  wisher^^y  VjOC 
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fCpThe  PHblhher  regrets  that  the  learned  add  inte- 
resthig  diacourse  of  Professor  Tucker  on  the  "Progress 
of  Philosophy,*' delirered  before  the  Yii^nia  Histori- 
cal and  Philosophical  Society  at  its  last  meeting,  could 
not  appear  in  the  present  number  without  dividing  it. 
It  shall  certainly  appear  in  the  April  number  entire. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
8KKTCHB8  OF  THB  HISTORT 
ABd  Pr«s«nt  Condition  ot  Tripoli*  vrltlk  some 
AMomnU  ot  tl&e  other  Bartmry  States* 

Wo.V. 
Ok  the  arrind  of  Commodore  Barron  in  the  Mediter- 
laoean,  he  as  senior  captain,  superseded  Preble  in  the 
eoomand  of  the  American  forces  in  that  sea.  The  de- 
tennined  manner  in  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted 
by  the  latter  officer,  and  the  many  acts  of  ^Uantry 
which  had  distinguished  the  period  of  his  direction, 
caused  his  withdrawal  to  be  universally  regretted ;  and 
the  more  so,  as  Barron  was  at  that  time  laboring  under 
a  disease  of  the  lirer,  which  disqualified  hhn  for  ezer> 
tions,  and  indeed  soon  after  obliged  him  to  retire  from 
active  duty.  Preble  returned  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  by 
the  government  and  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  general ; 
leariog  onder  Barron's  command,  six  frigates,  four 
brigs,  two  schooners,  a  sloop  of  war  and  eight  gun- 
boati,  which  mounted  in  all  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
Bi  guns.  The  season  was  however  too  far  advanced  to 
admit  of  farther  operatbns  against  Tripoli ;  ships  weie 
itationed  off  the  harbor  sufficient  to  maintain  a  block- 
ade, die  others  passed  the  winter  in  cruising  or  l3ring 
at  Malta  and  the  Sicilian  ports. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Cathcart  was  appouited 
to  socoeed  Eaton  as  Consul  of  the  United  States  at 
Tnnia,  with  instructions  to  obtain  a  peace  with  Tripoli, 
even  on  condition  of  paying  for  it,  should  it  be  other- 
wise impossible;  but  he  was  soon  after  removed,  his 
pbee  as  Consul  being  supplied  by  Qeorge  Davis.  The 
power  to  negotiate  was  given  to  Tobias  Lear,  a  gentle- 
nan  who  had  been  private  secretary  to  President 
Washington,  and  afterwards  an  agent  of  the  American 
Qovemment  in  Saint  Domingo,  and  who  was  sent  in 
1803  u>  reside  at  Algiers,  as  Consul  General  for  the 
Barbery  States.  Mr.  Lear  waa  instructed  to  join  Com« 
nodore  Barron,  in  order  to  treat  for  peace  with  Tripoli, 
which  it  was  hoped  *'  might  be  effected  without  any 
priee  or  pecuniary  compensation  whatever ;  but  should 
9dmm  dsmtMUgynrm,  of  which  he  could  best  judge, 
and  which  were  not  foreseen,  render  the  campaign 
abortive,  and  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  preferable  to  a  pro- 
traction of  the  war,*'  ha  was  authorised,  in  lAeloslin. 
iCoMtf  mU  {«  thai  mU^f  **  to  agree  to  the  payment  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  immediately,  and  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  eight  or  ten  thousand  more,  for  peace."  "  For 
the  ransom  of  the  prisonen,  if  nmsom  shtmld.  be  tmo- 
tmddU,  he  might  stipulate  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  man,  including  ofikers,*'  the 
ToL.  1.— 42 


Tripoline  prisoners  being  however  exchanged  for  an 
equal  number  of  Americans ;  but  '*  this  rate  of  ran* 
aom  was  not  to  be  yielded,  without  such  a  change  in 
affairs,  by  accident  to  the  squadron,  or  by  other  pow- 
ers joining  against  the  United  States,  as  was  very  un- 
likely to  happen ;"  and  it  was  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  tfiis  sum,  "  connected  with  terms  otherwise  favora- 
ble, was  the  voluntary  offer  of  the  Pasha"^  to  Captain 
Preble  in  January,  1804."  The  Commodore  was  at 
liberty  to  avail  himself  of  Hamet's  eo-operation,  **  if  he 
should  judge  that  it  might  prove  useful ;  toengage  which, 
as  well  as  to  render  it  the  more  effectual,  he  had  discre- 
tionary authority  to  grant  him  pecuniary  or  other  sub* 
sidies,  not  exceeding  twenty  thousand  dollars ;  but  the 
less  reliance  was  placed  upon  his  aid,  as  the  force  un« 
der  the  orders  of  the  Commodore  was  deemed  sufilcient 
for  any  exercise  of  coercion,  which  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Pasha  might  demand.*'  The  power  to  negotiate 
was  confided  to  Mr.  Lear  in  the  first  instance,  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  fiir  that  purpose ;  ia 
case  of  accident,  it  was  to  devolve  upon  the  acting 
Commodore  of  the  squadron. 

These  instructions  bear  the  stamp  of  that  extreme 
cautiousness  and  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  em« 
ployment  of  decisive  measures,  which  characterized  the 
government  of  the  United  States  at  that  period.  A 
force  is  sent,  deemed  adequate  for  any  eiercise  of  co- 
ercion which  may  be  required,  without  recourse  to  a 
Pretender  from  whose  alliance,  a  considerable  accession 
of  moral  influence  might  have  been  fairly  expected ; 
yet  in  anticipation  of  adverse  events,  or  of  cireum- 
stances  not  then  foreseen,  a  civil  agent  is  vested  with 
authority  to  purchase  a  humiliating  peace.  It  is  doubt* 
lose  proper  in  all  cases,  to  provide  for  poesible  mishaps, 
particularly  where  the  scene  of  action  is  ikr  distant; 
but  in  this  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
occurrences  should  render  necessary  a  total  abandon- 
ment by  the  United  States,  of  principles,  for  the  sup- 
port of  which  so  large  an  armament  had  been  prepared ; 
and  there  were  the  less  grounds  for  such  anticipations, 
as  it  was  believed,  though  erroneously,  that  the  Pasha 
had  already  offered  terms  much  more  favorable  than 
those  to  which  the  agent  was  authorised  in  the  end  to 
agree.  It  must  be  observed  however,  that  these  in- 
structions were  issued  on  the  6th  of  June,  1804,  ai 
which  period  Preble's  spirited  attacks  had  not  been 
made,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  American  forces  in 
the  Mediterranean  had,  with  one  or  two  exceptions^ 
been  remarkable  only  for  their  inefficiency  or  their  dis- 
astrous results. 
Having  received  these  orders,  Mr.  Lear  quitted  A1- 


*  A  mistake ;  no  auch  proposition  was  made  hf  the  Pasha  j  of 
this  there  are  many  prooft ;  it  is  suificient  however  to  quote  Pre- 
ble's own  words  in  his  despatch  or  September  18th,  1604,  la 
which,  speaking  of  the  Pasha's  offer  of  the  10th  of  August,  to 
terminate  the  war  on  payment  by  the  Americans  of  Ave  hundred 
dollars  for  each  prisoner,  he  says  that  *'  it  was  SM,000  dollars 
less  than  was  demanded  previous  to  the  bembardBsent  of  the  Id 
of  iIm  same  month.'* 
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giers,  and  joined  Barron  off  Tripoli ;  they  both  soon 
after  retired  to  Malta,  which  they  considered  the  most 
convenient  place,  either  for  carrying  on  negotiations 
with  Tripoli,  or  for  directing  the  operations  of  the  ships. 
On  the  28th  of  December,  1804,  a  letter  reached 
them  from  Don  O.  J.  de  Sousa,  Spanish  Consul  at 
Tripoli,  in  which  he  stated,  that  at  a  late  audience  the 
Paiiia  had  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  peace 
with  the  Americans,  provided  they  would  come  forward 
on  proper  grounds,  but  had  added, "  that  their  proposals 
had  hitherto  been  extravagant  and  inadmissible,  not 
only  from  the  trifling  amount  of  money  offered,  but  also 
from  their  having  sought  to  compel  their  acceptance  by 
force  of  arms,  a  method  by  which  they  would  never 
succeed."  The  Consul  then  suggested,  that  Mr.  Lear 
should  himself  appear  before  the  city  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  treat  directly  with  the  Pasha,  "  whom  means 
would  be  Ibund  $ub  roso,  to  dispose  for  a  peace  on  terms 
appropriate  and  suitable  for  both  parties."  He  con- 
cluded by  tendering  his  own  good  offices  in  the  affair, 
requesting  however,  that  for  the  present,  the  utmost 
secrecy  might  be  observed  with  regard  to  this  commu- 
nication. 

{Notwithstanding  the  last  injunction,  many  circum- 
stances conspired  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  letter 
had  been  written  under  YusuPs  directions,  in  order  to 
discover  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  Americans. 
In  truth,  the  general  character  of  the  Spanish  Consul 
was  by  no  means  respectable;  he  was  known  to  be 
closely  connected  with  the  Pasha,  and  it  had  even  been 
suspected,  that  to  his  influence  or  agency  the  war  with 
the  United  States  was  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  no  communications  had  been  received 
from  Yusuf  since  his  last  proposition  to  Preble,  after 
the  bombardment  in  August;  nor  indeed  was  any  thing 
known  respecting  his  strength,  or  the  efliects  which  had 
been  produced  by  the  attacks  made  during  the  prece- 
ding summer.  U  was  therefore  difficult  to  judge  what 
"would  be  appropriate  and  suitable  for  both  parties;** 
and  the  Spanish  Consul's  $ub  ro$a  means  of  disposing 
the  Pasha  to  such  terms,  were  very  naturally  mistrust- 
ed. For  these  reasons,  and  from  an  expectation  that 
more  direct  offers  would  soon  be  made,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  no  answer  should  be  given  to  the  letter  im- 
mediately. 

Of  Eaton,  no  news  was  received  by  the  Commodore 
from  the  period  of  his  departure  for  Egypt,  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  Argus  from  Alexandria,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1 805.  She  brought  despatches  from  him,  containing  in- 
formation of  the  means  pursued  to  communicate  with 
Hamet,  of  their  successful  issue,  of  the  Convention  about 
to  be  made  with  the  Prince,  and  of  their  projected  ex- 
pedition to  Demc,  in  aid  of  which  he  intreated  that 
supplies  of  money,  provisions  and  ammunition  might 
be  sent  to  Bomba,  and  if  possible,  a  detachment  of  one 
hundred  marines.  In  the  brig  came  also  Mahumed 
Mezaluna,  an  old  Moor,  who  had  been  Hsunet's  secre- 
tary, and  who  now  appeared  as  his  accredited  agent  to 
solicit  assistance. 

Barron  had  however,  by  this  time  become  very 
doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  acting  in  concert  with 
the  exile,  and  he  moreover  feared,  that  he  had  already 
exceeded  his  own  authority,  in  the  instructions  which 
he  had  given  to  Eaton  on  parting.  The  information 
conveyed  by  the  despatches,  particularly  as  regarded 


the  Convention,  increased  his  uneasiness,  as  he  was  led 
to  apprehend  that  Eaton  had  acted  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  those  instructions,  and  had  entered  into  en- 
gagements '*  incompatable  with  the  ideas  and  intentioDs 
of  their  government,  or  with  the  authority  vested  in 
himself  Indeed,  independently  of  the  evident  dis- 
inclination of  the  government  to  act  in  concert  with 
Hamet,  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum  allowed  for  the 
purpose,  absolute  engagements  to  place  hinv  on  the 
throne  of  Tripoli,  might  have  produced  the  roost 
serious  consequences  to  the  Americans.  The  enter- 
prise, in  order  to  be  eflective,  would  have  been  neces- 
sarily attended  with  a  great  expenditure  of  funds,  for 
which  indemnification  could  not  have  been  reasonably 
expected,  in  whatever  way  or  however  pointedly  it 
may  have  been  stipulated:  by  its  failure  the  insolence 
of  the  Barbary  States  would  have  been  increased,  and 
additional  encouragement  have  been  given  to  the  ex- 
actions of  their  Sovereigns ;  and  even  if  completely 
succesifid,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  Unit^ 
States  were  by  no  means  evident  The  ruler  of  every 
country,  however  unrestrained  his  authority  maybe, 
must  in  his  policy  take  into  consideration,  the  habits 
and  (he  prejudices  of  his  people;  few  have  suc- 
ceeded by  actin^without  reference  to  both,  and  fewer 
still  have  lived  to  witness  any  important  change 
wrought  in  either  through  their  own  efforts.  The  Tripo- 
lines  were  bigoted  Mahometans,  and  piracy  was  among 
them  an  ancient  and  most  honorable  calling ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  Hamet  by  the  aid  of  Christians,  and  his 
engagement  to  remain  at  peace  with  them,  without  im- 
mediate compensation  or  the  promise  of  tribute,  would 
certainly  render  him  unpopular  with  his  own  subjects, 
,and  excite  against  him  the  enmity  of  the  other  Barbary 
powers.  To  overcome  such  difliculties,  the  Prince  would 
have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  means ;  and  it  could 
hardly  be  anticipated,  that  when  once  on  the  throne  of 
Tripoli  he  would  risk  its  possession,  by  pursuing  a 
course  at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and 
the  requisitions  of  the  adjoining  Sovereigns,  merely 
from  gratitude  to  the  Americans,  or  from  respect  for 
engagements  made  to  them  in  the  days  of  his  advei^ 
sity. 

The  probability  of  obtaining  beneficial  results  through 
Hamet's  co-operation,  or  indeed  from  any  ofienstve 
measures  against  Tripoli,  had  always  been  doubted  by 
Bainbridge ;  and  his  opinion  certainly  merited  atten- 
tion, for  although  imprisoned,  yet  he  had  sufficient  in- 
tercoursewith  the  foreign  consuls  and  other  residents  of 
the  town,  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  Pasha's  strength 
and  of  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  with  regard  to 
the  two  brothers.  By  letters  received  from  him,  about 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Argus,  he  repeated  his  con- 
viction that  the  establishment  of  the  exiled  Prince  in 
Tripoli,  was  not  possible,  from  the  weakness  of  his  cha- 
racter the  contempt  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  peo> 
pie,  hb  want  of  resources  and  the  force  which  Tiaaf 
was  capable  of  employing  against  him ;  imd  that  if  the 
liberation  of  the  American  prisoners  were  made  to  d^ 
pend  upon  that  measure,  it  would  be  better  to  lea^ 
them  to  their  fate,  than  to  squander  lives  and  treasure  im 
so  futile  an  attempt  He  acknowledged  that  be  had 
been  mistaken  in  the  ideas  he  had  entertained  of  thm 
Pasha's  strength,  and  of  the  efieeU  to  be  produced  on  llw 
place  by  naval  operations  only ;  that  the  damage  o 
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Boned  bf  Preble's  attacks,  had  been  slight  as  the  houses 
were  miserably  bailt  and  almost  destitute  of  furniture ; 
and  that  although  the  blockade  had  occasioned  embar- 
raameatB  to  the  mercantile  class  and  somewhat  strait' 
ened  YusuTs  means,  yet  he  would  be  able  to  hold  out  a 
lon^  time,  and  be  disposed  to  suffer  any  extremity  ra- 
ther than  surrender  his  prisoners  without  ransom. 

The  situation  in  which  those  prisoners  might  be  placed 
bjHamet's  marching  against  Tripoli,  was  also  to  be 
eoosidered.     Although    the   utmost    precaution   was 
adopted  to  conceal  the  object  of  Eaton's  mission  to 
Egypt,  it  was  soon  made  known  to  Yusuf,  by  an  Italian 
who  was  his  agent  at  Malta.  It  gave  him  much  alarm, 
bat  with  his  usual  enei^y  he  prepared  to  meet  the  con- 
acqueoces,  by  sending  such  troops  as  he  could  spare 
to  reiafixce  those  under  the  Beys  of  his  frontier  pro- 
Tiiices.    He  likewise  despatched  an  agent  to  Alexan- 
dria, to  intreat  the  Viceroy  not  to  allow  his  brother 
lo  quit  the  country;    but  Elaton  had  been  already 
joined  by  the  Prince,  and  had  so  completely  secured 
the  &Tor  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  that  this  attempt 
to  defeat  the  plan  proved  fruitless.  Yusuf  had  however, 
a  strong  security  for  his  throne,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
garded any  danger  from  the  forces  of  the  Americans ; 
for  he  held  in  his  power  three  hundred  and  seven  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  whose  lives  he  well  knew  would 
be  considered  infinitely  more  valuable  than  any  ad- 
vantages which  could  be  derived  from  his  expulsion. 
With  this  view,  he  declared  that  he  should  consider 
them  as  hostages  for  the  conduct  of  their  government, 
and  that  any  attempts  made  in  favor  of  his  brother, 
might  prove  fatal  to  them.    Information  of  his  inten- 
tions was  conveyed  to  Barron  in  January,  by  a  letter 
from  Bainbridge,  which  he  concludes  by  saying :  "The 
Pasha  is  very  attentive  to  your  transactions  with  his 
brother  at  Alexandria ;  a  force  is  going  against  Deme. 
GHve  me  leave  to  tell  you,  I  have  found  your  plan  with 
the  Pasha's  brother  very  vast,  and  that  you  saer^e  the 
'fees  9/  the  priaonen  here  in  ease  qf  eueceMS,"    Other  no- 
tices of  the  same  purport  were  received ;  and  the  deter- 
mined violence  of  YusuTs  disposition  was  too  well 
known,  to  leave  a  doubt  that  in  the  last  extremity,  he 
might  be  inclined  thus  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
unfortunate  captives.    Until  such  extremity  however, 
no  fears  were  to  be  entertained  with  regard  to  them,  as 
their  existence  was  evidently  most  important  to  the 
Pasha. 

Coonderations  of  this  nature  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  Barron,  and  induced  him  to  view  the  cause 
in  which  Eatop  had  embarked,  in  a  most  unfavorable 
Ught;  honor  and  policy,  however,  forbade  the  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  HameL  The  Argus  and  Hornet 
were  therefore  laden  with  anununition  and  stores  for 
the  supply  <^  the  expedition,  and  despatched  to  Bom- 
ba,  where  their  opportune  arrival  and  the  assistance 
rendered  by  them  at  Deme  have  been  already  noticed. 
A  letter  was  also  carried  by  the  Argus  from  Barron  to 
Eaton,  in  which  after  applauding  his  courage  and  per- 
aeveranee,  he  represents  to  him  '*  that  their  Qovem- 
ment  in  consenting  to  aet  in  concert  with  Hamet, 
did  not  oontemplate  the  measure  as  leading  necessarily 
and  absolutely  to  his  establishment  in  Tripoli,  but  as  a 
means  which,  provided  there  existed  energy  in  the  ex- 
iled Prinoe,  and  attachment  to  lus  person  on  the  parts  of 
his  fonner  flnbjeetSy  might  be  employed  to  the  common 


furtherance  and  advantage  of  his  claimi  and  the  Ameri- 
can cause ;  that  if  he  possessed  these  qualities,  and  had 
sufficient  interest  with  the  people,  he  might  after  getting 
possession  of  Deme  and  Bengasi,  move  on  with  firm  steps, 
and  conduct  his  followers  to  the  gates  of  the  capital,  in 
aid  of  which,  operations  would  be  prosecuted  with  vigor 
by  the  squadron,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permiL** 
He  declared,  however,  that  ''he  must  withhold  his 
sanction  from  any  convention  or  engagement,  tending 
to  impress  upon  Hamet,  the  idea  that  the  Americans 
had  bound  themselves  to  place  hirn  on  the  throne,"  such 
engagements  being  unauthorized  and  inexpedient,  par- 
ticularly taking  into  view,  the  situation  in  which  Bain- 
bridge and  their  other  captive  countrymen  might  be 
placed  by  this  co-operation :  that  he  should  not  suffer 
any  convention  with  the  Prince,  to  interfere  with  that 
** perfect  and  uncontrolled  power  of  choice  and  action,  in 
concluding  a  pacification  with  the  Pasha,  which  it  was 
important  under  such  circumstances  to  preserve  ;'*  and 
**  that  honorable  and  advantageous  terms  being  once  of- 
fered, and  accepted  by  the  representative  of  govern- 
ment appointed  to  treat  for  peace,  all  support  to  Hamet 
must  necessarily  cease.**  The  request  for  a  detachment 
of  marines  could  not  be  complied  with,  **  as  the  services 
of  all  would  be  required  on  boemi  their  respective  ships.*' 
The  confused  and  indeed  contradictory  injunctions  con* 
tained  in  this  letter,  mark  the  utmost  indecision  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer,  and  were  calculated  only  to  puzzle 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  directed.  He  is  dis- 
couraged from  prosecuting  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  engaged,  while  he  is  at  the  same  time  assured,  that 
the  utmost  assistance  will  be  afforded  to  its  advance- 
ment by  the  squadron.  A  few  days  after  the  sailing  of 
the  Argus  and  Hornet,  the  Nautilus  was  also  sent  to 
Deme,  with  additional  supplies  and  some  cannon,  which 
proved  serviceable  In  the  attacks  on  that  place. 

About  the  same  time  a  small  vessel  being  sent  to  Tri- 
poli by  the  Commodore  witli  clothing  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  prisoners,  Mr.  Lear  wrote  to  the  Spanish 
Consul  thanking  him  politely  for  his  oonmiunication  and 
his  offers,  but  assuring  him  at  the  same  time,  that  as  the 
Pasha  had  rejected  several  propositions  for  terminating 
the  war,  no  others  would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  armed  force,  which  was 
then  considerable,  would  be  employed  with  vigor  against 
Tripoli  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit ;  in  the  mean 
while  however,  any  proposition  from  the  Pasha,  tending 
to  the  establishment  of  peace  on  honorable  terms,  would 
receive  due  consideration.  The  vessel  on  its  return, 
(April  21,)  brought  a  second  letter  from  the  Spanish 
Consul  conveying  a  direct  proposition  from  Yusuf,  to 
terminate  the  war  and  surrender  the  prisoners,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Americans  should  pay  him  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  restore  the  Tripolines  who  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  with  all  their  property.  The 
Consul  added,  that  he  considered  this  offer  as  only  in- 
tended to  form  the  basis  of  a  negotiation,  for  which  he 
again  urged  Mr.  Lear  to  come  to  Tripoli,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  be  received  with  respect  and  remain  in 
safety.  This  proposition  was  considered  inadmissible ; 
it  was  however  important,  as  giving  evidence  of  the 
Pasha's  disposition,  and  the  American  negotiators,  un- 
der the  persuasion  that  it  would  Boon  be  followed  by 
others  of  a  more  acceptable  nature,  very  prudently  re- 
mained silent 
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Other  letters  giving  assorances  of  the  Paaha's  desire 
to  make  peace,  were  received  at  the  same  time,  from  per- 
aoQSy  whose  characters  and  situations  gKve  the  utmost 
weight  to  their  opinions.  Bainbridge  and  his  unfortunate 
companions  had  borne  their  fate  with  so  much  manly  for- 
titude, as  to  interest  in  their  behalf,  not  only  several  of 
the  most  respectable  foreign  residents  in  Tripoli,  but  also 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  Mahomet  D'Ghies,  who  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  as  a  worthy  and  intelligent 
person.  This  minister  being  himself  engaged  in  exten- 
sive mercantile  transactions,  was  naturally  anxious  for 
the  termination  of  a  war  by  which  the  commerce  of  the 
place  was  almost  destroyed ;  but  independently  of  this 
consideration,  the  accounts  of  Bainbridge  and  of  all  who 
have  subsequently  known  him,  warrant  the  belief  that 
he  was  actuated  by  motives  of  real  benevolence  in  his  en- 
deavors to  procure  peace,  and  in  the  steps  taken  by  him 
to  mitigate  the  severity  which  his  dark-souled  master 
was  disposed  to  exercise  towards  the  captive  Americans. 
He  had  already  made  several  attempts  to  communicate 
with  Preble,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  treat  with  the 
Pasha,  on  condition  of  paying  ransom  for  tht  prisoners ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  transmission  and  the  precautions 
which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  to  prevent  discovery, 
had  caused  them  all  to  fail.  The  state  of  his  health  had 
become  such,  as  to  require  his  absence  from  Tripoli  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  summer,  and  he  was  most  anxious  that 
peace  might  be  made  before  that  time^  as  he  was  well 
aware  of  the  force  of  the  Americans,  ahd  of  the  advan- 
tages which  Hamet  would  have  from  their  assistance ; 
be  may  have  also  entertained  fears  that  the  desperate 
determination  of  Yusuf  might  lead  him  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  fatal  threats  against  the  prisoners.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  make  another  effort,  and  knowing 
the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  Pasha  with  regard  to 
peace,  he  conferred  with  Bainbridge  on  the  subject,  as 
also  with  Mr.  Nissen  the  Danish  Consul,  a  man  of  the 
highest  respectability  who  had  been  uniformly  the  friend 
of  the  Americans.  In  consequence  of  arrangements  be- 
tween them,  Mr.  Nissen  wrote  to  the  Conmiodore  on 
the  18th  of  March,  in  the  name  of  Mahomet  D*Ghies; 
recommending  him  to  take  measures  for  treating  with 
the  Pasha,  and  proposing  to  that  effect,  that  he  should 
•end  some  one  duly  authorized  and  instructed  to  Tri- 
poli, for  whose  perfect  inviolability  during  his  stay  the 
strongest  guaranties  would  be  given;  he  consider^  this 
plan  as  much  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  .speedy  and  satis- 
factory conclusion,  than  a  negotiation  carried  on  by 
correspondence,  or  through  a  Tripoline  agent  on  board 
the  squadron.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  others 
from  Bainbridge  urging  an  immediate  acquiescence  in 
4he  plan  proposed,  the  result  of  which  he  believed 
would  be  as  favorable  to  the  Americans,  as  they  could 
expect ;  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  ransom  of  the  pri< 
•oners  might  be  effected  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ihousuid  dollars,  and  that  their  liberation  could  never 
be  obtained  wiUiout  pa3mig  for  it,  unless  large  land 
forces  were  employed;  concluding  by  an  assurance, 
that  no  Tripoline  would  ever  consider  a  farthing,  as 
paid  for  the  Pasha's  friendship,  after  what  had  been 
ahready  experienced  from  the  Americans. 

These  communications  were  not  received  until  late 
in  April ;  they  were  then  accompanied  by  another  of 
more  recent  date  from  Bainbridge,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
one  which  had  been  sent  him  by  Mahomet  D'Ghies;  in 


the  latter,  the  minister  states  that  the  Pasha  had  just 
heard  of  his  brother's  being  with  the  American  squad- 
ron, (a  report  probably  occasioned  by  the  arrival  of 
Hamet's  agent  at  Malta)  and  had  in  consequence  mani- 
fested the  strongest  resentment;  saying  that  "as  long 
as  the  war  was  a  war  of  interest,  it  might  easily  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  by  some  sacrifice  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  but  that  it  was  now  directed  against  him- 
self and  for  his  dethronement,  and  he  would  act  in  a 
msinner,  by  which  the  feelings  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  hurt  in  the  most  tender  point  which  he  had 
the  means  of  reaching."  The  minister  concluded  by 
intreating,  that  the  Commodore  might  be  made  fuUy 
aware  of  the  difficulties  attending  any  negotiation,  while 
he  was  at  all  in  relations  with  Hamet.  The  French 
Consul  also  confirmed  the  account  of  the  Pasha's  ir- 
ritation, and  of  the  danger  in  which  the  captives  were 
placed.  The  letters  were  all  forwarded  by  Captain 
Rodgers,  who  conmianded  the  ships  blockading  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli ;  this  officer  being  acquainted  with 
their  contents,  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  Mr*  Lear, 
(April  18)  strongly  dissuading  bun  from  meeting  the 
advances  of  the  Pasha,  "until  he  had  been  rendered 
more  sensible  of  the  force  of  the  Americans,  and  of 
their  capacity  to  use  it,*'  and  insisting  that  if  an  attack 
were  made  within  six  weeks,  under  proper  regulations, 
peace  might  be  concluded  on  terms  perfectly  hoDorable 
and  advantageous  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  1 1  th  of  May,  the  Hornet  arrived  from  Dems^ 
bringing  accounts  from  Eaton  of  the  capture  oi  that 
place,  and  of  all  the  occurrences  since  leaving  Egypt, 
with  a  reply  at  length  to  Barron's  letter  of  March  SSd. 
He  represented  that  the  measures  had  been  eminently 
successful ;  EUunet  was  in  possession  of  the  most  valu- 
able province  of  Tripoli,  his  enemies  were  retreating^ 
and  the  supply  of  some  funds  with  a  few  regular  troops 
to  give  effect  to  operations  requiring  energy,  would  en- 
able him  without  doubt  soon  to  appear  at  the  gates  of 
the  City.  He  had  however  been  much  disoouraged  by 
the  Commodore's  declaration,  that  all  support  to  the 
Prince  must  cease,  if  the  terms  which  the  Pasha  might 
offer,  should  be  accepted ;  he  was  convinced  that  1 
would  be  o^red  as  soon  as  Yusuf  entertained  i 
apprehensions  for  his  safety,  but  he  considered  it  incum- 
bent on  the  United  States,  in  case  they  were  accepted, 
and  it  should  be  determined  to  withdraw  all  aid  from 
Hamet,  to  place  him  in  a  situation  at  least  as  good  aa  that 
firom  which  he  had  been  drawn,  and  out  of  the  readi 
of  hii  vindictive  brother.  He  expressed  his  ofuoioa 
that  Deme  should  not  be  abandoned,  nor  peace  made 
precipitately,  as  the  navy  might  thus  be  craalied  and 
the  national  honor  receive  a  heavy  blow. 

The  result  of  all  these  communications,  was  a  deier> 
mination  on  the  parts  of  the  Commander  of  the  Ibrees^ 
and  the  Consul  General,  to  abandon  the  co-opeimtioa 
with  Hamet  and  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  wicli  Yuaa£ 
Barron  considered  the  moment  the  most  fiiTorabte  for 
concluding  peace,  on  advantageous  teima,  as  the  cap- 
ture of  Derne  must  doubtless  have  prvdneed  «  power> 
ful  effect  on  the  Pasha's  mind ;  and  although  diaeardiBg 
the  idea  of  yielding  any  point  of  national  hooor  or  ad- 
vantage, to  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  prtaooera,  hs 
]ret  contended  that  "  the  lives  of  so  many  valuable  aad 
estimable  Americans  should  not  be  sacrificed  to  afaatnet 
pokniB  of  honor."  Mr.  Lear  in  reply,  ^coooet^rcd  ii  hit 
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duly,  to  open  and  bring  to  a  happy  issue,  a  negotiation 
fiv  peace  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  their  instructions, 
wiieoerer  the  Conunander  of  the  American  naval  fi>rce8 
io'tbe  Mediterranean  should  judge  the  occasion  proper 
Bod  fiiTorabie;**  he  would  therefore  at  once  proceed  to 
Tripoli  for  the  purpose ;  he  eoM  not  however  believe 
lAsC  say  impreetumfiworMe  taike  Vniied  SttUes  had  been 
made  «m  Fimm/,  6y  the  meaeures  in  concert  with  his  brothtTf 
wdeu  the  brwoerif  and  pereeveranee  of  the  Americana  at 
Demet  had  given  him  a  proqf  of  what  might  be  done 
egamtt  kunwithaut  exiranemu  aid. 

Preparations  were  instantly  made  to  carry  both  these 
reaolations  into  effect.  The  Hornet  was  sent  back  to 
Deme  with  despatches  notifying  Eaton  of  the  project- 
ed negotiation,  directing  him  at  the  same  time  explicit- 
ly toiofonn  Ehmet,  that  all  supplies  of  arms  and  money 
were  at  an  end,  and  he  must  trust  entirely  to  his  own  re- 
sooroesand  exertions;  that  as  he  was  now  **tii  poises- 
rim^the  moff  vaiuaUe  frmnnu  of  Tripetif"  and  at 
tbe  post  from  which  he  was  driven  when  he  first  solicit- 
ed the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  all  had  been 
done  ior  him  wbich  he  had  a  right  to  expect;  but  that 
eadearors  would  be  made  to  stipulate  some  conditions 
in  his  iaTcr,  provided  they  could  be  obtained  ''  without 
any  eonsiderable  sacrifice  of  national  advantage."  Eaton 
sad  his  oompanioos  were  not  indeed  directly  ordered  to 
retire  from  HABOtVa  service,  but  the  expressions  of  the 
letter  flonveyed  a  hint  that  they  were  expected  to  do 
w  which  couid  not  be  mistaken ;  in  addition  to  which, 
Captain  Hull,  who  commanded  the  ships  at  Deme,  was 
nqaired  to  proceed  with  them  immediately  to  Tripoli 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  also  made  for  car- 
rying Mr.  Lear  to  Tripoli,  he  sailed  in  the  Essex  frigate 
for  that  place,  off  which  he  arrived  on  the  S6th  of  May. 
He  bore  with  him  a  letter  from  Barron  to  Rodgers,  n»- 
■igniBg  to  the  latter  the  command  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  BCediterranean,  a  station  which,  as  he  said, 
"  the  languor  of  sickness,  and  consequent  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  inactivity,  prevented  him  from  filling  any 
longer,  with  approbation  to  himself,  or  with  advantage 
to  the  service.^     Some  remarks  are  here  necessary. 

Commodore  Barron  had  arrived  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, affected  with  a  disease  which  universally  weak- 
ens the  mental  powers  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it ; 
in  his  case  we  have  the  evidence  of  his  officers,  that 
daring  the  whole  winter  and  spring,  he  had  been  "di» 
qoaliiied  ffx>m  transactingany  business,  his  mind  being  so 
mach  impaired,  that  he  scarcely  recollected  what  trans- 
pired from  one  dayto  another ;  and  on  applications  being 
made  to  him  for  instructions,  he  would  lose  the  recollec- 
tion of  what  passed  in  the  course  of  conversation.*'  It 
was  also  generally  believed  by  ihe  officers  in  the  Medi- 
temnean,  "  that  Mr.  Lear  had  a  great  ascendancy  over 
iheCommodore  in  all  his  measures  relative  to  the  squad- 
ron.** For  merely  exercising  such  an  ascendancy,  Mr 
Lear  cannot  certainly  be  blamed ;  nor  can  it  be  impu- 
ted as  a  fault  to  Barron,  that  in  his  situation  it  should 
have  existed  ;  he  had  been  intrusted  with  an  important 
oommand,  whieh  he  wished  to  retain,  particularly  as 
he  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  his  government,  than  the  officer  who  would  suc- 
eeed  him  in  case  of  his  resignation  could  possibly  have 
boea.  Under  these  circiunstances  it  was  natural,  that 
being  himself  aware  of  his  debilitated  state,  he  should 
Iwva  looked  Ibr  counsel  and  asBistance  to  one  in  whom 


their  government  had  manifested  such  implicit  confi- 
dence. Respecting  the.  course  to  be  pursu«l  with  Tri- 
poli, Mr.  Lear  in  all  his  despatches  and  recorded  con- 
versations, had  advoceoed  the  propriety  of  strong  mea^ 
sures,  for  which  he  considered  the  forces  of  the  United 
States  alone  as  perfectly  adequate.  To  the  plan  of  co- 
operation with  Hamet,  he  had  been  from  the  first 
opposed,  pronouncing  it  visionary  and  impracticable ; 
he  insisted  that  Yusuf  might  be  compelled  to  accede  to 
honorable  terms  without  any  extraneous  assistance 
whatever,  and  *'  that  more  reliance  might  be  placed  on 
a  peace  with  him  if  well  beaten  into  it,  than  with  his 
brother,  if  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  the  Ame- 
ricans." When  the  accounts  arrived  of  Eaton's  junc- 
tion with  Hamet,  and  their  projected  expedition  from 
Elgypt,  he  declared  his  conviction  openly  that  it  would 
prove  fruitless,  and  "  that  they  with  their  adherents, 
would  be  sacrificed  before  reaching  Deme."  For  these 
opinions  there  were  certainly  strong  grounds;  but 
knowing  as  he  did,  that  Yusuf  had  manifested  the  ut- 
most uneasiness  ever  sinee  he  had  been  informed  of  his 
brother's  intended  expedition,  how  oould  Mr.  Lear  have 
supposed  that  no  impression  favorable  to  the  United 
States  had  been  made  on  him,  by  the  capture  of  Deme 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army  7  We  have  certainly  a  right 
here  to  suspect  the  existence  of  prejudice  or  of  personal 
feeling,  or  of  too  great  a  disinclination  to  acknowledge 
the  erroneousness  of  previous  assertions.  That  "a 
deep  impression  had  in  reality  been  made  on  the  Pasha 
by  the  heroic  bravery  of  the  few  Americans  at  Deme, 
and  by  the  idea  that  the  United  States  had  a  large  force 
and  immense  supplies  at  that  place,"  he  indeed  after- 
wards admitted,  and  endeavored  from  thence  to  make 
an  arrangement  fiivorable  to  Hamet.  From  the  terms  of 
Rodgers's  letter  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  he  was 
by  no  meansdesirous  to  negotiate  until  the  Paslia  should 
have  been  humbled ;  and  he  declares  in  another  letter, 
that  he  never  had  entertained  any  apprehensions  for 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  therefore  possible,  that 
had  not  Barron  before  his  relinquishment,  taken  such 
decided  steps  with  regard  to  the  abandonment  of  Ha- 
met's  cause,  and  (at  least  apparently)  induced  Mr. 
Lear  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation  with  Yusuf,  those 
measures  might  have  met  with  some  opposition  from 
Rodgers,  which  delicacy  under  the  actual  circumstances 
forbade. 

The  Spanish  Consul  boarded  the  Essex  immediately 
on  her  arrival  off  Tripoli ;  Mr.  Lear  informed  him  that 
be  had  come  at  the  Pasha's  request  to  treat  for  peace, 
but  that  the  terms  which  had  been  already  proposed 
through  him  were  inadmissible,  and  that  unless  they 
were  put  aside  entirely,  no  progress  could  be  made 
in  the  afilair.  The  Consul  returned  to  Tripoli,  and 
came  on  board  again  on  the  29th,  bringing  a  com- 
mission from  the  Pasha  to  treat  on  the  principal 
points  of  accommodation  ;  Yusuf  relinquished  all  de- 
mands of  payment  for  peace,  and  oflfered  to  restore 
the  prisoners  for  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
the  Tripolines  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  being 
given  up  gratis.  Mr.  Lear  replied  by  other  propositions, 
which  were — that  the  prisoners  should  be  restored  on 
both  sides,  the  Americans  immediately,  the  Tripolines 
as  soon  as  they  could  be  brought  from  America  and  Sicily 
where  they  then  were;  that  as  the  Americans  exceed- 
ed the  Tripolines  in  number  by  about  two  hundredi  the 
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sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  would  be  paid  as  ransom 
for  the  balance  in  favor  of  the  Pasha ;  and  that  a  treaty 
of  peace  should  then  be  made  on  mutually  honorable 
and  beneficial  terms.  After  some  dilEcolties,  Yusuf 
agreed  to  these  propositions,  except  that  he  refused  to 
give  up  his  prisoners  until  the  Tripolineswere  ready  to 
be  delivered  to  him  in  return  for  them. 

This  was  probably  only  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
Indeed,  within  the  preceding  year,  the  question  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Tripoli  had  been  mate- 
rially changed.  The  Americans  had  appeared  in 
such  force  in  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  supplicants  for  peace,  and  the 
great  object  was  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  their  captive 
fellow-citizens ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pasha  had  suf- 
fered so  much  from  the  blockade  and  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  that  he  was  desirous  to  have  it  terminated  on  as 
good  terms  as  he  could  obtain.  Hamet's  success  at 
Deme  had  much  increased  his  anxiety,  and  knowing 
that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  was  determined  not  to  give  up  the  advantages 
he  possessed  by  means  of  the  prisoners,  without  secu- 
ring in  return  the  withdrawal  of  this  important  aid 
from  his  brother's  cause ;  for  this  reason  he  wished  to 
have  the  treaty  of  peace  made  before  the  execution  of 
any  other  measures.  As  to  the  restoration  of  his  own 
subjects  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  he 
was  entirely  indifferent ;  often  declaring  when  exchange 
was  proposed,  **  that  he  would  not  give  an  orange  apiece 
for  them." 

On  the  1st  of  June,  Bainbridge  came  on  board,  under 
guaranty  of  Mahomet  D'Ghies  and  the  Danish  Consul 
He  assured  Mr.  Lear  that  Yusuf  woukl  not  consent  to 
surrender^  the  prisoners,  until  a  tr^ty  of  peace  were 
made.  As  the  objects  of  the  Americans  were  to  obtain 
the  liberation  of  their  countrymen  and  security  for  their 
commerce  and  navigation  in  future,  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  oppose  this,  and  Bainbridge  was  directed  to 
inform  the  Pasha,  that  if  the  terms  proposed  were  ac- 
cepted, a  negotiation  would  be  immediately  entered  into 
for  a  treaty,  with  any  proper  person  duly  authorized  by 
him,  but  that  no  farther  communication  would  be  held 
with  the  Spanish  Consul  Yusuf  upon  this  accordingly 
commissioned  Mr.  Nissen  to  confer  with  Mr.  Lear  on 
the  terms  of  the  treaty ;  instructing  him  specially  to 
have  an  article  inserted,  stipulating  that  the  American 
forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  Derne,  and  that  efforts 
would  be  used  to  persuade  Hamet  to  leave  the  Tripo- 
line  dominions.  This  stipulation  was  agreed  to  by  Mr. 
Lear,  who,  however  insisted  that  the  Prince's  family, 
who  stilh  remained  in  the  Pasha's  hands,  should  be  re- 
stored to  him.  Yusuf  objected  and  the  negotiation  was 
almost  at  a  stand ;  at  this  crisis  the  Nautilus  arrived 
from  Malta,  bringing  notices  of  Eaton's  farther  suc- 
cesses at  Deme,  and  also  information  of  the  arrival  of 
additional  forces  from  the  United  States.  Rodgers  here 
expressed  his  anxiety  to  try  the  effect  of  farther  offen- 
sive operations  against  him ;  but  Mr.  Lear  "would  not 
sufler  the  business  to  be  broken  off  and  l^ave  his  coun- 
trymen longer  in  slavery,"  and  therefore  consented  that 
Ume  should  be  aUotoed  far  the  delivery  o/HameVs  famUy. 
The  difficulties  between  him  and  the  Pasha  were  then 
removed  and  the  preliminaries  were  assented  to  by  both 
parties.  Mr.  Lear  landed  directly  after,  and  on  the  4th 
of  June  1805,  corresponding  with  the  6th  of  the  first 


month  of  Rabbia  of  the  year  of  the  Hegira  1330,  a  Treotsr 
qf  Peace  and  Amity  6ehoem  the  United  Statu  qfJhneriea 
and  the  Paaha,  Bey  and  tuhjeets  of  Tr^oUne  Barkary,  was 
signed  at  Tripoli 

By  this  treaty,  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere 
friendship  was  to  exist  between  the  two  nations ;  the 
prisoners  were  to  be  returned  on  each  side,  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars  being  paid  by  the  Americans  for  the  differ- 
ence in  number  against  them;  the  forces  of  the  United 
States,  in  hostility  against  the  Pasha  at  Deme  or  else- 
where in  his  dominions,  were  to  be  Withdrawn,  and  no 
supplies  to  be  given  by  the  Americans  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  peace,  to  any  of  his  subjects  who  may 
be  in  rebellion  against  him ;  the  Americans  were  to  use 
all  means  in  their  power  to  persuade  Hamet  to  retire 
from  the  Tripoline  territory,  but  they  were  to  use  no 
force  or  improper  means  to  that  effect,  and  in  case  he 
should  thus  retire,  the  Pasha  was  to  deliver  up  to  him 
his  wife  and  children.  The  stipulations  respecting 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  rights  of  citizens  and  of 
consuls  of  either  party  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  the 
assistance  to  be  given  to  stranded  vessels,  the  protection 
to  be  afforded  to  vessels  pursued  by  an  enemy,  &c 
were  placed  on  the  most  equal  footing  j  and  it  was 
moreover  declared,  that  in  case  a  war  should  hereafter 
break  out  between  the  two  parties,  the  prisoners  taken 
on  either  side  should  not  be  made  slaves,  but  should  be 
returned  at  a  stated  ransom.  This  provision  was  at 
least  harmless,  and  it  held  out  inducements  to  humane 
conduct. 

The  American  prisoners  were  sent  on  board  the 
squadron,  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  Constitution  frigate  was  sent  to  Malta  and 
Syracuse  for  the  money  to  be  paid  as  ransom  and  the 
Tripolines.  The  American  flag  was  again  hoisted  in 
the  town,  a  Consul  was  installed,  and  the  inhabitants 
testified  their  pleasure  on  the  termination  of  a  war  by 
which  they  had  so  severely  suffered. 

This  pacification  has  proved  most  adTantageous  for 
the  Americans ;  no  tribute  has  been  since  paid  by  them 
to  Tripoli,  nor  has  any  infraction  of  the  treaty  been 
made  either  by  the  government,  or  the  subjects  of  that 
regency,  without  full  indemnification  having  been 
promptly  obtained  for  it.  The  Pasha  has  indeed  al- 
ways appeared  ready  to  do  or  to  submit  to  any  thin^ 
rather  than  have  another  war  with  the  United  States. 
There  is  however  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
peace  might  have  been  made  on  terms  more  honorable 
to  the  Americans ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
proper  motives  could  have  induced  their  comminiooer, 
to  offer  a  sum  of  money  as  ransom  for  the  fniaoners, 
with  so  strong  a  force  at  his  disposal,  and  with  the 
finest  province  of  the  Tripoline  dominions  actually  in 
the  hands  of  his  eountrymen.  The  propositioo  roost 
certainly  have  surprised  Yusuf^  who  had  op  to  that 
moment  received  from  him  nothing  but  expresaioos  of 
a  fixed  determination'to  seek  peace  only  at  the  can- 
non's mouth. 

Although  it  was  expected  that  the  informatioB  con- 
veyed by  the  Homet  would  have  induced  Eaton  and 
the  other  Americans  to  evacuate  Deme,  still  it  was 
thought  proper  to  despatch  the  frigate  Constellation  to 
that  place,  with  accounts  of  the  peace  which  had  been 
concluded;  it  carried  also  one  of  Yusuf *s  offioars, 
who  was  empowered  to  proclaim  a  generml  mmMaty, 
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and  her  captain  was  instructed  to  receive  Hamet  and 
his  immediate  followers  on  board,  should  thej  choose 
to  accompany  him. 

The  communications  preriously  receired  by  the 
Hornet  had  prepared  Eaton  for  these  results;  and 
he  had  instantly  made  known  to  Hamet  the  critical 
state  in  which  his  affairs  were  placed ;  the  poor  Prince 
rery  naturally  exclaimed,  that  "  to  abandon  him  then, 
was  to  co-operate  not  with  him,  but  with  his  brother*'— 
and  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
prosecute  the  war,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can forces,  he  prepared  to  leave  Dcrne  with  them  when- 
erer  they  should  go.  E^ton,  however,  could  not  bear 
**  to  strike  the  flag  of  his  country  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  who  had  not  merited  the  triumph,  and  to  see 
the  unbounded  confidence  placed  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  American  character,  sink  into  contempt  and  eternal 
hatred  j"  he  had,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  give  up 
the  adrantages  already  obtained  at  Deme,  and  care- 
fully concealing  his  apprehensions,  continued  to  pursue 
the  measures  best  calculated  to  advance  the  success  of 
the  enterprise.  In  this  determination  he  seems  to  have 
been  seconded  by  Captain  Hull,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  ships  on  the  station,  who  had  been  induced  by 
the  declamtions  of  Commodore  Barron  and  Mr.  Lear, 
to  expect  that  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afford- 
ed them  in  the  approaching  season  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  the  Pasha,  and  fully  establish  the  reputation 
of  the  Americans  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Constellation  arrived  off  Deme  on  the  11th  of 
Jane,  and  it  being  at  once  supposed  that  she  brought 
sapplies  and  troops  in  aid  of  Hamet,  the  hopes  of  his 
psftizans  were  excited  to  the  highest  pitch,  while  the 
Tripolines  were  so  much  dismayed,  that  they  broke  up 
their  camp  in  haste,  and  retreated  to  the  distance  of 
liAeen  miles  from  the  town.  When  Eaton  had  exam- 
ined  the  despatches  brought  by  her,  he  saw  at  once  that 
it  would  be  a  nice  and  difficult  task  to  embark  the 
Christians  with  Hamet  and  his  followers  in  safety,  as 
the  inhabitants  wooki  place  but  little  confidence  in  the 
Pasha^  amnesty,  and  might  be  disposed  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  revenge  for  this  apparent  desertion.  He 
therefore  took  measures  to  conceal  the  real  state  of 
sffiurs;  he  ordered  the  troops  to  be  inspected,  distri- 
buted ammunition  and  rations,  and  sent  off  spies  as  if 
io  anticipation  of  an  attack.  At  night,  patroles  were 
placed  to  cut  oflT  all  communication  between  the  bat- 
tery near  the  sea,  Vhich  was  occupied  by  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  town ;  the  Constellation's  boats  came  to 
the  wharf^  and  the  Christians,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment, were  all  embarked  and  rowed  off  to  the  frigate, 
except  the  Americans.  A  message  was  then  sent  to 
Hamet,  requesting  an  interview ;  he  understood  what 
was  meant  and  instantly  came  with  his  retinue ;  they 
entered  the  boats,  which  had  by  that  time  returned, 
the  Americans  followed,  and  hist  of  all  went  Elaton, 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  soldiery  and  inhabitants,  who 
learning  what  was  going  on,  rushed  in  distraction  to 
the  beach.  Finding  themselves  deserted  by  those  who 
had  led  them  to  take  up  arms  against  their  tyrannical 
master,  their  rage  burst  forth  in  execrations  against 
Hamet  and  his  infidel  friends.  In  the  morning,  the 
Tripoline  agent  landed  and  proclaimed  amnesty  to 
those  who  would  return  to  their  allegiance;  but  the 
place  was  already  nearly  deserted;   the  Arabs  had 


plundered  it  of  all  that  could  be  carried  away  and  re^ 
treated  to  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants ;  those  who  remained  rejected  the  terms  of 
pardon  offered  them,  and  prepared  to  defend  them- 
selves to  the  last  from  the  tops  of  their  houses.  What 
was  their  fate  we  have  been  unable  to  learn.  At  noon, 
on  the  13th  of  June,  Eaton  writes,  *'  In  a  few  minutes, 
we  shall  lose  sight  of  this  deserted  city,  which  has  ex- 
perienced as  strange  a  reverse  in  as  short  a  time,  as 
ever  recorded  in  the  disasters  of  war."  The  Constel- 
lation arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Syracuse,  where  the 
men  who  had  served  with  Eaton  at  Deme  were  paid 
off.  The  whole  expenses  of  the  expedition  amounted 
to  about  forty  thousand  dollars. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  trace  the  subsequent 
history  of  Hamet  It  has  been  stated  that  provision 
was  made  in  the  treaty  of  June  4th,  for  the  restoration 
of  his  fiimily ;  but  when  he  demanded  them,  his  brother 
refused  to  comply  or  to  give  him  any  assistance  what- 
ever. He  had  been  aided  by  Eaton,  and  by  the  orders  of 
the  Commodore  of  the  squadron,  he  received  two  hun- 
dred dollars  per  month  for  the  support  of  himself,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  dependants  in  Syracuse.  Two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars  were  afterwards  appropriated 
by  Congress,  for  his  "immediate  and  temporary  relief." 
The  American  Consul  at  Tripoli  was  aJso  instructed 
to  require  the  delivery  of  his  family ;  he  did  so,  but  in 
reply  a  paper  was  exhibited,  which  proved  to  be  a 
secret  article  signed  in  due  form  by  Mr.  Lear,  on  the 
day  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated,  that  Yusuf  should  not  be  required  to  give 
up  his  brother's  wife  and  children,  until  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  during  which,  Hamet  was  to  evince  his 
peaceful  disposition,  and  his  determination  not  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  Tripoline  dominions.  Of 
this  article,  no  copy,  and  indeed  no  notice  whatever, 
had  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Lear  to  his  Government ; 
whether  from  miscarriage  or  firom  other  causes  is  not 
ascertained.  The  Consul  was  however  ordered  to 
urge  the  delivery  of  the  family  by  the  Pasha,  and  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  arrangements  for  their  sup- 
port and  that  of  Hamet  This  was  at  length  effected 
through  the  aid  of  Mahomet  D'Ghies ;  and  on  the  25th 
of  October,  1807,  his  wife  and  children  arrived  at  Syra- 
cuse in  an  American  sloop  of  war,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  the  daughters,  who  had  married  the  Bey 
Mahomet,  Yusuf 's  eldest  son ;  an  offer  was  also  made 
by  the  Pasha,  to  settle  a  handsome  allowance  on  his 
brother,  provided  he  would  establish  his  residence  in 
Morocco.  This  Hamet  positively  refused,  demanding 
at  least  the  restoration  of  his  former  governments 
of  Derne  and  Bengazi ;  after  some  difficulties  Yusuf 
consented  to  his  demand,  and  he  went  to  Derne  in 
1809,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
quiet,  as  Bey  of  the  two  Extern  Provinces.  Eaton  im- 
mediately resigned  his  situation  as  navy  agent,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  univer- 
sally received  with  interest  and  attention ;  but  never 
recovered  his  equanimity;  he  had  been  as  he  con- 
ceived, disappointed  in  the  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  and  moreover  unjustly  robbed  of  his  share 
in  the  credit  of  reducing  the  Pasha  to  terms.  His 
natural  irritability  was  increased,  and  he  was  on  many 
occasions  tempted  to  assert  his  claims,  in  a  manner 
which  savored  of  boastfulness.    His  own  peaceful  coun- 
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try  ofiered  no  field  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  talents ; 
he  had  no  taste  for  the  quiet  occupations  of  the  farm, 
or  for  the  petty  intrigues  and  wordy  war  of  politics ; 
he  tried  both  and  failed.  He  became  invohred  in  pe- 
cuniary embarrassments,  his  spirits  deserted  him,  and 
he  sought  for  consolation  in  the  bowL  Those  who 
knew  him  only  at  this  period,  represent  him  as  an  in« 
temperate  disagreeable  vain-glorJous  man,  and  the  fow 
friends  who  followed  him  to  the  grare  in  June  1811, 
had  reason  to  regret  that  he  had  not  died  earlier.    • 


For  the  Southern  LKersrj  Messenfer. 
Anecdotes  ot  Patrlek  Heniy* 

From  tke  MamueripU  of  the  laU  Dmvid  Meade  Randotph, 
The  birth  of  party  spirit  has  been  rariously  conjec- 
tured :  the  result  of  the  Richmond  Convention  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was  one  of  its  im- 
puted parents.  In  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  final 
Tote,  General  Meade  and  Mr.  Cabell  assembled  the 
diseontevUi  in  the  old  Senate  Chamber;  and  after  a 
partial  organization  of  the  party,  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  Patrick  Henry  inviting  him  to  take  the  chair.  The 
yenerated  patriot  accepted.  Understanding  that  it  was 
their  purpose  to  concert  a  plan  of  resistcmce  to  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government,  he  addressed  the 
meeting  with  his  accustomed  animation  upon  important 
occasions ;  observing,  **  he  had  done  his  duty  strenuous- 
ly, in  opposing  the  Constitution,  in  the  proper  place, — 
and  with  all  the  powers  he  possessed.  The  question  had 
been  fully  discussed  and  settled,  and,  that  as  true  and 
iaithful  republicans,  they  had  all  better  go  home !  They 
should  cherish  it,  and  give  it  fair  play— support  it  too, 
in  order  that  the  federal  administration  might  be  left  to 
the  untrammelled  and  free  exercise  of  its  functions :" 
reproving,  moreover,  the  half  suppressed  factious  spirit 
which  he  perceived  had  well  nigh  broken  ouL  The 
impressive  arguments  of  Mr.  Henry  produced  the  grati- 
fying effea  he  had  hoped  for. 

Ths  purity  of  Henry*8  republicanism  was  such,  as 
when  dining  with  his  brother  CoL  John  S3rme,  at  the 
Rocky  Mills,  during  a  May  session  of  the  Circuit  Court 
held  by  Judge  Iredell  in  Richmond,  the  company,  com- 
posed of  very  respectable  characters  of  both  parties — 
'  The  People*  as  the  first  toast,  upon  removing  the 
cloth,  was  pronounced  very  audibly  by  the  host.  Mr. 
Henry  pushing  his  old  black  wig  aside,  as  was  his 
custom  when  much  excited ; — and,  with  elbcws  akimbo! 
exclaimed,  '*  What — brother,  not  drink  General 
Washington  7  as  we  used  to  do ! — ^for  shame  brother, 
for  shame ;" — and  filled  up  his  glass  with  a  bumper  of 
Thomson's  Madeira^  announcing  the  name  of  WASH- 
INGTON. 

For  the  Southern  Litersrj  Mewtpger. 
TOUHG  ROSAIJOB  UBBSU 

I  LOVE  to  forget  Ambition 
And  Hope,  in  the  mingled  thought 
Of  valley  and  wood  and  meadow, 
Where  whilome  my  spirit  caught 
Afiection*s  holiest  breathings ; 
Where,  under  the  skies,  with  me 
Young  Rosalie  roved — aye  drinking 
From  Joy*s  bright  Castaly. 


I  think  of  the  valley  and  river, 
The  old  wood  bright  with  blossoms; 
Of  the  pure  and  chastened  gladness 
Upspringing  in  our  bosoms ; 
I  think  of  the  lonely  turtle 
So  tongued  with  melancholy; 
And  the  hue  of  the  drooping  moonlight. 
And  the  starlight  pure  and  holy! 

Of  the  beat  of  a  heart  most  tender ; 
The  sigh  of  a  shell-tinct  lip. 
As  soft  as  the  land  tones,  wandering 
Far  leagues,  over  ocean  deep ; 
Of  a  step,  as  light  in  its  falling. 
On  the  breast  of  the  beaded  lea. 
As  the  ffidi  of  the  fiiiry  moonlight, 
On  the  leaf  of  yon  tulip  tree. 

I  think  of  these  and  the  murmur 
Of  bird  and  katadyd. 
Whose  home  is  the  grave  ywrd  cypress, 
Whose  goblet  the  honey-reed ; 
And  then  I  weep !  for  Rosalie 
Has  gone  to  her  early  rest ; 
And  the  green-lipped  reed  and  the  daisy. 
Suck  sweets  from  her  maiden  breast 
Winchester,  Fa,  '  L.  L. 


For  the  Southern  Lhanrj 
8TRAT  I.BATB8. 

Seb*st  thou  yon  withered  tree, 
Which  stretches  towards  the  sea, 
Its  long  and  ghastly  arms — 
Does  it  not  say  to  thee. 
How  speedily  shall  flee. 
Thy  now  so  envied  charms. 

That  forehead  high 
In  the  dust  shall  lie. 
And  that  soft  dark  eye 
Shall  be  shrivelled  and  dry; 
And  those  pearly  teeth. 
Shall  be  trodden  beneath. 
The  foot  of  the  idle  passer4>y. 


Change  the  subject,  change  the  measure^ 
Sing  not  of  death— 4et  life  and  pleasure 
Be  the  theme  of  Poet*s  lay ; 
Our  earth  contains  full  many  a  treasure- 
Let  us  seek  them  while  we  may. 

Fill  the  glass  with  yellow  juice, 

Of  Rhine*s  old  banks,  the  rich  produce ; 

Or  let  the  ruby  claret  flow. 

Or  Portugal's  dark  streams  unloose— 

They  all  bring  joy  and  banish  woe. 

Let  not  woman  enter  here. 
Woman  brings  but  pain  and  care, 
Woman  smiles  but  to  deceive. 
In  woman*iB  tears  let  none  believe. 

Love  is  foUy — fill  the  ^aai^ 

In  mirth  and  glee,  the  hours  we'll  pasSi 

The  smiling  vine  alone  is  tne, 

The  grape's  pure  lean  none  ev«r  niQ^ 
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For  the  Soatbern  Literary  Messenger 
BBB.BHIOB— A  TAIiB* 
BT  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

BluKRT  is  manifold.  The  wretchedness  of  earth  is 
moltifbrm.  Overreaching  the  wide  horizon  like  the 
rsiobow,  its  hues  are  as  various  as  the  hues  of  that 
arch,  as  distinct  too,  yet  as  intimately  blended.  Orer- 
reaching  the  wide  horizon  like  the  rainbow !  How  is  it 
that  from  Beauty  I  have  derived  a  type  of  unloveli- 
DessT— from  the  covenant  of  Peace  a  simile  of  sorrow  ? 
Bat  thus  is  it.  And  as,  in  ethics,  Evil  is  a  consequence 
of  Grood,  so,  in  fact,  out  of  Joy  is  sorrow  bom.  Either 
the  memory  of  past  bliss  is  the  anguish  of  to-day,  or 
the  agonies  which  are,  have  their  origin  in  the  ecstasies 
which  migkt  have  been,  1  have  a  tale  to  tell  in  its  own 
essence  rife  with  horror — I  would  suppress  it  were  it 
not  a  record  more  of  feelings  than  of  facts. 

My  baptiunal  name  is  Egaus — that  of  my  family  I 
will  not  mention.  Yet  there  are  no  towers  in  the  land 
more  time-honored  than  my  gloomy,  grey,  hereditary 
halls.  Our  line  has  been  called  a  race  of  visionaries : 
and  in  many  striking  particulars — in  the  character  of 
the  £imily  mansion — ^in  the  frescos  of  the  chief  saloon — 
in  the  tapestries  of  the  dormitories — in  the  chiseling  of 
some  buttresses  in  the  armory — but  more  especially 
in  the  gallery  of  antique  paintings — ^in  the  fashion  of 
the  library  chamber— and,  lastly,  in  the  very  peculiar 
natore  of  the  library's  contents,  there  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  warrant  the  belief. 

The  recollections  of  my  earliest  years  are  connected 
with  that  chamber,  and  with  its  volumes— of  which 
latter  I  will  say  no  more«  Here  died  my  mother. 
Herein  was  I  bom.  But  it  is  mere  idleness  to  say  that 
I  had  not  lived  before — that  the  soul  has  no  previous 
existence.  Tou  deny  iL  Let  us  not  aigue  the  matter. 
Convinced  myself  I  seek  not  to  convince.  *  There  is, 
however,  a  remembrance  of  aerial  forms — of  spiritual 
and  meaning  eyes — of  sounds  musical  yet  sad — a  re- 
membrance which  will  not  be  excluded :  a  memory  like 
a  shadow,  vague,  variable,  indefinite,  unsteady — and 
like  a  shadow  too,  in  the  impossibility  of  my  getting 
rid  of  it,  while  the  sunlight  of  my  reason  shall  exisu 

In  that  chamber  was  I  bom.  Thus  awaking,  as  it 
were,  from  the  long  night  of  what  seemed,  but  was  not, 
nonentity  at  once  into  the  Y&ry  regions  of  fairy  land — 
into  a  palace  of  imagination — into  the  wild  dominions 
of  monastic  thought  and  emdition — it  is  not  singular 
that  I  gazed  around  me  with  a  startled  and  ardent  eye 
— that  I  IcHtered  away  my  boyhood  in  books,  and  dissi- 
pated my  youth  in  reyerie — but  it  ia  singular  that  as 
years  rt^oi  away,  and  the  noon  of  manhood  found  me 
still  in  the  mansion  of  my  fathers — it  is  wonderful  what 
stagnation  there  fell  upon  the  springs  of  my  life — won- 
derful how  total  an  inversion  took  place  in  the  character 
of  my  common  thoughts.  The  realities  of  the  world 
afiected  me  as  visions,  and  as  visions  only,  while  the 
wild  ideas  of  the  land  of  dreams  became,  in  turn, — not 
the  material  of  my  every-day  existence— but  in  very 
deed  that  existence  utterly  and  solely  in  itsel£ 

•^  ¥  *  *  * 

Berenice  and  I  were  cousins,  and  we  grew  up  together 
in  my  paternal  halls — ^Yet  differently  we  grew.  I  ill 
ot  health  and  buried  in  gloom — she  agile,  graceful,  and 
oreHlowing  with  energy.    Hers  the  ramble  on  the  hill 
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side — mine  the  studies  of  the  cloister.  I  living  within 
my  own  heart,  and  addicted  body  and  soul  to  the  most 
intense  and  painful  meditation— she  roaming  carelessly 
through  life  with  no  thought  of  the  shadows  in  her 
path,  or  the  silent  flight  of  the  raven-winged  hours. 
Berenice ! — I  call  upon  her  name-^Berenice  I — and  from 
the  grey  ruins  of  memory  a  thousand  tumultuous  re- 
collections are  startled  at  the  sound!  Ah!  vividly  is 
her  image  before  me  now,  as  in  the  early  days  of  her 
light-heartednessand  joy!  Oh  I  gorgeous  yet  fantastic 
beauty!  Oh  I  Sylph  amid  the  shrubberies  of  Amheim ! 
— Oh!  Naiad  among  her  fountains! — ^and  then — then 
all  is  mystery  and  terror,  and  a  tale  which  should  not 
be  told.  Disease — a  fetal  disease — fell  like  the  Simoom 
upon  her  frame,  and,  even  while  I  gazed  upon  her,  the 
spirit  of  change  swept  over  her,  pervading  her  mind, 
her  habits,  and  her  character,  and,  in  a  manner  the 
most  subtle  and  terrible,  disturbing  even  the  very  iden- 
tity of  her  person !  Alas !  the  destroyer  came  and  went, 
and  the  victim — where  was  she  ?  I  knew  her  not — or 
knew  her  no  longer  a&  Berenice. 

Among  the  numerous  train  of  maladies,  superinduced 
by  that  fatal  and  primary  one  which  effected  a  revolu- 
tion of  so  horrible  a  kind  in  the  moral  and  physical 
being  of  my  cousin,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  dis- 
tressing and  obstinate  in  its  nature,  a  species  of  epilepsy 
not  unfrequently  terminating  in  trance  itself— trance 
very  nearly  resembling  positive  dissolution,  and  from 
which  her  manner  of  recovery  was,  in  most  instances, 
startingly  abrupt.  In  the  meantime  my  own  disease — 
for  I  have  been  told  that  I  should  call  it  by  no  other 
appellation— 4ny  own  disease,  then,  grew  rapidly  upon 
me,  and,  aggravated  in  its  symptoms  by  the  immoderate 
use  of  opium,  assumed  finally  a  monomaniac  character 
of  a  novel  and  extraordinary  form — hourly  and  mo- 
mentarily gaining  vigor — and  at  length  obtaining  over 
me  the  most  singular  and  incomprehensible  ascendancy. 
This  monomania-^if  I  must  so  term  it — consisted  in  a 
morbid  irritability  of  the  nerves  immediately  affecting 
those  properties  of  the  mind,  in  metaphysical  science 
termed  the  aUentive,  It  is  more  than  probable  that  I 
am  not  understood — but  I  fear  that  it  is  indeed  in  no 
manner  possible  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  merely 
general  reader,  an  adequate  idea  of  that  nerYouBwUennty 
qf  interest  with  which,  in  my  case,  the  powers  of  medi- 
tation (not  to  speak  technically)  busied,  and,  as  it  were, 
buried  themselves  in  the  contemplation  of  even  the  most 
common  objects  of  the  universe. 

To  muse  for  long  unwearied  hours  with  my  attention 
rivetted  to  some  frivolous  device  upon  the  margin,  or 
in  the  typography  of  a  book — to  become  absorbed  for 
the  better  part  of  a  summer's  day  in  a  quaint  shadow 
falling  aslant  upon  the  tapestry,  or  upon  the  floor — to 
lose  myself  for  an  entire  night  in  watching  the  steady 
flame  of  a  lampi  or  the  embers  of  a  fire-^to  dream  away 
whole  dajrs  over  the  perfume  of  a  flower*— to  repeat 
monotonously  some  common  word,  until  the  sound,  by 
dint  of  frequent  repetition,  ceased  to  convey  any  idea 
whatever  to  the  mind — to  lose  all  sense  of  motion  or 
physiccd  existence  in  a  state  of  absolute  bodily  quies- 
cence long  and  obstinately  persevered  in — ^Such  were 
a  few  of  the  most  common  and  least  pernicious  vagaries 
induced  by  a  condition  of  the  mentaJ  faculties,  not,  in- 
deed, altogether  unparalleled,  but  certainly  bidding 
defiance  to  any  thing  like  analysis  or  explanation. 
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Yet  let  me  not  be  misapprehended.  The  undue, 
intense,  and  morbid  attention  thus  excited  by  objects 
in  their  own  nature  frivolous,  must  not  be  confounded 
in  character  with  that  ruminating  propensity  common 
to  all  mankind,  and  more  especially  indulged  in  by 
persons  of  ardent  imagination.  By  no  means.  It  was 
not  even,  as  might  be  at  first  supposed,  an  extreme 
condition,  or  exaggeration  of  such  propensity,  but  pri- 
marily and  essentially  distinct  and  different.  In  the 
one  instance  the  dreamer,  or  enthusiast,  being  interest- 
ed by  an  object  usually  not  frivolous,  imperceptibly 
loses  sight  of  this  object  in  a  wilderness  of  deductions 
and  suggestions  issuing  therefrom,  until,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  day-dream  often  replete  with  luxury,  he  finds 
the  ineitamentum  or  first  cause  of  his  musings  utterly 
vanished  and  forgotten.  In  my  case  the  primary  ob- 
ject was  inwariabtyfrivoloua,  although  assuming,  through 
the  medium  of  my  distempered  vision,  a  refracted  and 
unreal  importance.  Pew  deductions — if  any — ^were 
made ;  and  those  few  pertinaciously  returning  in,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  original  object  as  a  centre.  The 
meditations  were  never  pleasurable ;  and,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  reverie,  the  first  cause,  so  far  from  being 
out  of  sight,  had  attained  that  supematurally  exagge- 
rated interest  which  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  the 
disease.  In  a  word,  the  powers  of  mind  ihore  particu- 
huiy  exercised  were,  with  me,  as  I  have  said  before, 
the  oCienMve,  and  are,  with  the  day-dreamer,  the  apecu^ 
latHfe. 

My  books,  at  this  epoch,  if  they  did  not  actually 
serve  to  irritate  the  disorder,  partook,  it  will  be  per^ 
ceived,  largely,  in  their  imaginative,  and  inconsequen- 
tial nature,  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the  disorder 
itselC  I  well  remember,  among  others,  the  treatise  of 
die  noble  Italian  Ccelius  Secundus  Curio  "  de  amplUudine 
beaU  regni  DeP* — St.  Austin's  great  work  the  ''City  of 
God»'— and  Tcrtullian  **  de  Came  Chfisti,^  in  which  the 
imintelligible  sentence  "  Mortmu  est  DeiJUius;  eredUnle 
est  qtda  ineptum  est:  et  sepuUus  reswrrexit;  eertum  est 
quia  trnpossibUe  est"  occupied  my  undivided  time,  for 
many  weeks  of  laborious  and  fruitless  investigation. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that,  shaken  from  its  balance 
only  by  trivial  things,  my  reason  bore  resemblance  to 
that  ocean-crag  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy  Hephestion, 
which  steadily  resisting  the  attacks  of  human  violence, 
and  the  fiercer  fury  of  the  waters  and  the  winds,  trem- 
bled only  to  the  touch  of  the  flower  called  Asphodel 
And  although,  to  a  careless  thinker,  it  might  appear  a 
matter  beyond  doubt,  that  the  fearful  alteration  pro- 
duced by  her  unhappy  malady,  in  the  morat  condition  of 
Berenice,  would  afford  me  many  objects  for  the  exercise 
of  that  intense  and  morbid  meditation  whose  nature  I 
have  been  at  some  trouble  in  explaining,  yet  such  was 
not  by  any  means  the  case.  In  the  lucid  intervals  of 
my  infirmity,  her  calamity  indeed  gave  me  pain,  and, 
taking  deeply  to  heart  that  total  wreck  of  her  fair  and 
gentle  life,  I  did  not  fail  to  ponder  fVequently  and  bitr 
teriy  upon  the  wonder-working  means  by  which  so 
strange  a  revolution  had  been  so  suddenly  brought  to 
pass.  But  these  reflections  partook  not  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  my  disease,  and  were  such  as  would  have 
occurred,  under  similar  circumstances,  to  the  ordinary 
mass  of  mankind.  True  to  its  own  character,  my  dis- 
order revelled  in  the  less  important  but  more  startling 
changes  wrought  in  the  pkf^Ud  frame  of  Berenice,  and 


in  the  singular  and  most  appalling  distortion  of  her 
personal  identity. 

During  the  brightest  days  of  her  unparalleled  beauty, 
most  surely  I  had  never  loved  her.  In  the  strange  ao(>> 
maly  of  my  existence,  feelings,  with  me,  Had  never  been 
of  the  heart,  and  my  passions  dways  were  of  the  mind. 
Through  the  grey  of  the  early  morning — among  the 
trellissed  shadows  of  the  forest  at  noon-day — and  in  the 
silence  of  my  library  at  night,  she  had  flitted  by  my 
eyes,  and  I  had  seen  her — not  as  the  living  and  breath- 
ing Berenice,  but  as  the  Berenice  of  a  dream — not  as  a 
being  of  the  earth — earthly — but  as  the  abstraction  of 
such  a  being — not  as  a  thing  to  admire,  but  to  analyze- 
not  as  an  object  of  love,  but  as  the  theme  oi  the  most 
abstruse  although  desultory  speculation.  And  fMi»— 
now  I  shuddered  in  her  presence,  and  grew  pale  at  her 
approach ;  yet,  bitterly  lamenting  her  fidlen  and  deso- 
late condition,  I  knew  that  she  had  loved  me  long,  and, 
in  an  evil  moment,  I  spoke  to  her  of  marriage. 

And  at  length  the  period  of  our  nuptials  was  ap- 
proaching, when,  upon  an  afternoon  in  the  winter  of 
the  year,  one  of  those  unseasonably  warm,  cafan,  and 
misty  days  which  are  the  nurse  of  the  beautiful  Hal- 
cyon,*^ I  sat,  and  sat,  as  I  thought  alone,  in  the  inner 
apartment  of  the  library.  But  uplifting  my  eyes  Bere- 
nice stood  before  me. 

Was  it  my  own  excited  imagination— or  the  misty 
influence  of  the  atmosphere — or  the  uncertain  twilight 
of  the  chamber— or  the  grey  draperies  which  fell  around 
her  figure^-that  caused  it  to  loom  up  in  so  unnatural  a 
degree?  I  could  not  telL  Perhaps  she  had  grown  talkr 
since  her  malady.  She  spoke,  however,  no  word,  and 
I — not  for  worlds  could  I  have  uttered  a  syDaUe.  An 
icy  chill  ran  through  my  frame ;  a  sense  of  insufieraUe 
anxiety  oppressed  mej  a  consuming  curiosity  per- 
vaded my  soul ;  and,  sinking  back  upon  the  chair,  I 
remained  for  some  time  breathless,  and  motionless,  and 
with  my  eyes  rivetted  upon  her  person.  Alas!  its 
emaciation  was  excessive,  and  not  one  vestige  of  the 
former  being  lurked  in  any  single  line  of  the  oontoor. 
My  burning  glances  at  length  fell  upon  her  &ct. 

The  forehead  was  high,  and  very  pale,  and  singularly 
placid ;  and  the  once  golden  hair  fell  partially  over  it, 
and  overshadowed  the  hollow  temples  with  ringlets  now 
black  as  the  raven's  ring,  and  jarring  discordantly,  in 
theur  fantastic  character,  with  the  reigning  melancholy 
of  the  countenance.  The  eyes  were  lifeless,  and  Ids- 
treless,  and  I  shrunk  involuntarily  from  their  ^Isny 
stare  to  the  contemplation  of  the  thin  and  shnmkea 
lips.  They  parted :  and,  in  a  smile  of  peculiar  mean- 
ing, the  teeth  of  the  changed  Berenice  disclosed  them- 
selves slowly  to  my  view.  Would  to  Ghxl  that  I  hid 
never  beheld  them,  or  that,  having  done  so,  I  had  died ! 
♦  «♦♦♦« 

The  Cutting  of  a  door  disturbed  nte,  and,  kwkiBg 
up,  I  found  my  cousin  had  departed  from  the  cfaambo; 
But  from  the  disordered  chamber  of  my  brain,  had  mX* 
alas!  departed,  and  would  not  be  driven  away,  the 
white  and  ghastly  spectrum  of  the  teeth.  Not  a  q)6ck 
upon  their  surface — not  a  shade  on  their  enamel— not  ^ 
line  in  their  configuration— not  an  indenture  io  their 


*  For  as  Jore,  dnring  the  wloter  aeaaon,  gtves  twice  ee««e 
days  of  warmth,  men  hare  called  this  demem  aod  t 
time  the  nvse  of  the  beaalilJiHi  Icyoa.— awwoniitf. 
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edges— but  wliat  that  brief  period  of  her  emile  had 
sofficed  to  brand  in  upon  my  memory.  I  saw  them 
MW  eren  more  unequivocally  than  I  beheld  them  then. 
Tbc  teeth  !~the  teeth  I— they  were  here,  and  there, 
and  every  where,  and  visibly,  and  palpably  before  me, 
loog,  narrow,  and  excessively  white,  with  the  pale  lips 
writhing^  about  them,  as  in  the  very  moment  of  their 
lust  terrible  development  Then  came  the  full  fury  of 
my  smigsmiia,  and  I  struggled  in  vain  against  its 
•trenge  and  irresistible  influence.  In  the  multiplied 
objeos  of  the  external  world  I  had  no  thoughts  but  for 
the  teeth.  All  other  matters  and  all  different  interests 
became  absorbed  in  their  single  contemplation.  They — 
they  alone  were  present  to  the  mental  eye,  and  they, 
in  their  sole  individuality,  became  the  essence  of  my 
mental  life.  I  held  them  in  every  light — ^I  turned  them 
in  cTery  attitude.  I  surveyed  their  characteristics — I 
dwell  upon  their  peculiarities — I  pondered  upon  their 
conformation — ^I  mused  upon  the  alteration  in  their 
naturB>-and  shuddered  as  I  assigned  to  them  in  imagi- 
nation a  sensitire  and  sentient  power,  and  even  when 
noaasisted  by  the  lips,  a  capability  of  moral  expression. 
Of  Mad<teUe  Sall«  it  has  been  said,  "^u^  tout  sea  paa 
(<nmf  det  tmiimenU/*  and  of  Berenice  I  more  seriously 
believed  9iie  touM  tta  denU  efatenl  dea  %dii$. 

And  the  evening  closed  in  upon  me  thus— and  then 
the  darkness  came,  and  tarried,  and  wentr— and  the  day 
agiln  dawned — and  the  mists  of  a  second  night  were 
now  gathering  around— and  still  I  sat  motionless  in 
that  solitary  room,  and  still  I  sat  buried  in  meditation, 
and  still  the  phanUuma  of  the  teeth  maintained  its  tei^ 
rible  ascendancy  as,  with  the  most  vivid  and  hideous 
distinctness,  it  floated  about  amid  the  changing  lights 
and  shadows  of  the  chamber.  At  length  there  broke 
forcibly  in  upon  my  dreams  a  wild  cry  as  of  horror  and 
dismay ;  and  thereunto,  after  a  pause,  succeeded  the 
aoond  of  troubled  voices  intermingled  with  many  low 
Boanings  of  sorrow,  or  of  pain.  I  arose  hurriedly  from 
my  seat,  and,  throwing  open  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
libfary,  there  stood  out  in  the  antechamber  a  servant 
mBiden,  all  in  tears,  and  she  told  me  that  Berenice 
^"^ks— no  more.  Seized  with  an  epileptic  fit  she  had 
fallen  dead  in  the  early  morning,  and  now,  at  the  closing 
in  of  the  night,  the  grave  was  ready  for  its  tenant,  and 
all  the  preparations  for  the  burial  were  completed. 

With  a  heart  full  of  grief,  yet  reluctantly,  and  op- 
pressed with  awe,  I  made  my  way  to  the  bed-chamber 
of  the  departed.  The  room  was  large,  and  very  darl^ 
and  at  every  step  within  its  gloomy  precincts  I  encoun- 
tered the  para{^emalia  of  the  grave.  The  coffin,  so  a 
menial  told  me,  lay  surrounded  by  the  curtains  of  yon- 
der bed,  and  in  that  coffin,  he  whisperingly  assured  me, 
was  all  that  remained  of  Berenice.  Who  was  it  asked 
me  would  I  not  look  upon  the  corpse  7  I  had  seen  the 
lips  of  no  one  move,  yet  the  question  had  been  de- 
manded, and  the  echo  of  the  syllables  still  lingered  in 
the  room.  It  was  impossible  to  refuse ;  and  with  a 
sense  of  suffocation  I  dragged  myself  to  the  side  of  the 
bed.  Gently  I  uplifted  the  sable  draperies  of  the  cur- 
tains. 

As  I  let  them  (all  they  descended  upon  my  shoulders, 
and  shutting  me  thus  out  from  the  living,  enclosed  me 
in  the  strictest  communion  with  the  deceased. 

The  very  atmosphere  was  reddent  of  death.  The 
peenliar  smell  of  the  eoffi^kkened  me ;  and  I  ftncied 


a  deleterious  odor  was  already  exhaling  from  the  body. 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  escape—to  fly  from  the 
pernicious  influence  of  mortality — to  breatl^e  once 
again  the  pure  air  of  the  eternal  heavens.  But  I  had 
no  longer  the  power  to  move — ^my  knees  tottered  be- 
neath me— «nd  I  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  gazing 
upon  the  frightful  length  of  the  rigid  body  as  it  lay  out- 
stretched in  the  dark  coffin  without  a  lid. 

God  of  heaven!— -is  it  possible?  Is  it  my  brain  that 
reels— «r  was  it  indeed  the  finger  of  the  enshrouded 
dead  that  stirred  in  the  white  cerement  that  bound  it? 
Frozen  with  unutterable  »we  I  slowly  raised  my  eyes 
to  the  coimtenance  of  the  corpse.  There  had  been  a 
band  around  the  jaws,  but,  I  know  not  how,  it  was 
broken  asunder.  The  livid  lips  were  wreathed  into  a 
species  of  smile,  and,  through  the  enveloping  gloom, 
once  again  there  glared  upon  me  in  too  palpable  reality, 
the  white  and  gUstening,  and  ghastly  teeth  of  Berenice. 
I  sprang  convulsively  from  the  b^,  and,  uttering  no 
word,  rushed  forth  a  maniac  from  that  apartment  of 
triple  horror,  and  mystery,  and  death. 

♦  ♦*«*« 

I  found  myself  again  sitting  in  the  library,  and  again 
sitting  there  alone.  It  seemed  that  I  had  newly  awak- 
ened from  a  confused  and  exciting  dream.  I  knew  that 
it  was  now  midnight,  and  I  was  well  aware  that  since 
the  setting  of  the  sun  Berenice  had  been  interred.  But 
of  that  dreary  period  which  had  intervened  I  had  no 
positive,  at  least  no  definite  comprehension.  Yet  its 
memory  was  rife  with  horror — ^horror  more  horrible 
from  being  vague,  and  terror  more  terrible  from  ambi- 
guity. It  was  a  fearful  page  in  the  record  of  my  exis- 
tence, written  all  over  with  dim,  and  hideous,  and  unin- 
telligible recollections.  I  strived  to  decypher  them,  but 
in  vain — ^while  ever  and  anon,  like  the  spirit  of  a  de- 
parted sound,  the  shrill  and  piercing  shriek  of  a  female 
voice  seemed  to  be  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  had  done  a 
deed — what  was  it?  And  the  echoes  of  the  chamber, 
answered  me  "what  was  it?" 

On  the  table  beside  me  burned  a  lamp,  and  near  it 
lay  a  little  box  of  ebony.  It  was  a  box  of  no  remarka- 
ble character,  and  I  had  seen  it  firequently  before,  it  be- 
ing the  property  of  the  family  physician  {  but  how  came 
it  there  upon  my  table,  and  why  did  I  shudder  in  regard- 
ing it?  These  were  things  in  no  manner  to  be  account- 
ed for,  and  my  eyes  at  length  dropped  to  the  open  pages 
of  a  book,  and  to  a  sentence  underscored  therein.  The 
words  were  the  singular,  but  simple  words  of  the  poet 
Ebn  Zaiat.  "  Dieehimt  miAt  aodales  H  sepukhrum  amictt 
vieU  orem  ewroe  meoa  diquaniiihm  Jore  lewOaeJ'^*  Why 
then,  as  1  perused  them,  did  the  hairs  of  my  head  erect 
themselves  on  end,  and  the  blood  of  my  body  congeal 
within  my  veins? 

There  came  a  light  tap  at  the  library  door,  and,  pale 
as  the  tenant  of  a  tomb,  a  menial  entered  upon  tiptoe. 
His  looks  were  wild  fpiUi  terror,  and  he  spoke  to  me  in 
a  voice  tremulous,  husky,  and  very  low.  What  said 
he? — some  broken  sentences  I  heard.  He  told  of  a 
wild  cry  heard  in  the  silence  of  the  m'ght— of  the  ga- 
thering together  of  the  household-— of  a  search  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound — and  then  his  tones  grew  thril- 
lingly  distinct  as  he  whispered  me  of  a  violated  grave — 


•  My  companions  told  me  I  might  find  some  Ifade  alleviation 
of  my  misery,  in  visHiog  the  grave  of  my  beloved. 
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of  a  disfig:ured  body  discovered  upon  its  margin — a 
body  enshrouded,  yet  still  breathing,  still  palpitating, 
still  alive ! 

He  pointed  to  my  garments— they  were  muddy  and 
clotted  with  gore.  I  spoke  not,  and  he  took  me  gently 
by  the  hand — ^but  it  was  indented  with  the  impress  of 
human  nails.  He  directed  my  attention  to  some  object 
against  the  wall — ^I  looked  at  it  for  some  minutes — it 
was  a  spade.  With  a  shriek  I  bounded  to  the  table, 
and  grasped  the  ebony  box  that  lay  upon  it.  But  I 
could  not  force  it  open,  and  in  my  tremor  it  slipped 
from  out  my  hands,  and  fell  heavily,  and  burst  into 
pieces,  and  from  it,  with  a  rattling  sound,  there  rolled 
out  some  instruments  of  dental  surgery,  intermingled 
with  many  white  and  glistening  substances  that  were 
scattered  to  and  firo  about  the  floor. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Menenf  er. 
BXTRACT 
From  Reminlseencea  ot  a  MTcfftem  Traveller* 

"  I  presume,"  said  I,  "  that  having  so  long  re- 
sided in  Kentucky,  you  must  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Indian  warfare." 

"  I  had  no  occasion,"  he  replied,  "  to  come  to 
Kentucky  to  learn  that.  I  may  say,  that  I  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it  all  my  life,  and  it  had 
to  do  with  me  before  I  was  bom." 

The  speaker  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  uncom 
monly  stout,  with  an  appearance  of  great  strength, 
perfect  health,  and  a  quiet  good  humor,  which  dis- 
posed him  to  be  communicative,  merely  by  way 
of  obliging.  Though  by  no  means  garrulous,  I 
had  discovered  that  he  was  ready  to  tell  whatever 
another  might  be  desirous  of  hearing.  He  spoke 
with  that  strong  accent,  and  deliberate  tone,  which 
characterize  the  Scotch  Irish  race,  and  which  al 
ways,  to  my  ear,  conveys  a  promise  that  what  is 
said  will  be  said  distinctly  and  clearly. 

Here  then  was  the  very  man  I  wanted.  I  had 
left  the  peaceful  scenes  of  (he  Atlantic  coast,  ex- 
pecting, not  indeed  to  "  roam  through  anters  vast 
and  deserts  wild,"  in  my  western  tour,  (for  my 
maps  and  gazetteer  had  taught  me  better,)  but  to 
find  some  traces  of  the  scenes,  which  but  a  lew 
j^ears  before,  had  made  it  dangerous  for  a  white 
man  to  set  his  foot  where  we  now  rode  along  se- 
curely. My  eye  had  eagerly  scanned  every  object 
which  afforded  promise  of  food  to  my  young  and 
eager  imagination ;  but  asbyet  I  had  found  none. 
The  soft  beauty  and  exuberant  fertility  of  the 
country,  need  only  the  touch  of  civilization  to  take 
from  it  every  appearance  of  wildness,  and  I  could 
hardly  bring  myself  to  beliM  that  it  had  been  so 
lately  the  haunt  of  the  prowling  savage.  My  en- 
thusiasm was  consequently  much  daonied ;  but  it 
was  not  extinguished,  and  these  last  words  of  my 
companion  blew  it  into  a  flame.  A  well  directed 
question  soon  drew  him  out. 

"  I  was  bom,"  said  he,  "  among  the  mountains 
of  Virginia.  I  never  saw  my  father.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  just  before 


I  came  into  the  world.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
said  that  Indian  fighting  had  to  do  with  me  before 
L  was  born,  fiut  that  was  not  all;  many  years 
before  that,  the  Indians  made  a  break  on  our  set- 
tlement, and  carried  off  my  oldest  brother,  and 
kept  him." 

"  Did  you  never  see  him  again?" 

"  I  suppose  1  have,  but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the 
time."  As  he  said  this,  a  gloom  came  over  his 
countenance,  which  checked  my  inquisitiveness, 
and  he  rode  on,  perhaps  a  mile,  in  moody  silence. 
At  length  his  brow  cleared,  and  he  again  spoki, 
but  in  a  somewhat  saddened  tone. 

**  It  is  something  strange ;  I  am  not  supersti- 
tious, and  yeC  it  seems  to  me,  as  if  at  times,  when 
people  are  in  great  distress  of  mind,  they  are  apt 
to  say  things  that  turn  out  almost  like  a  prophecy. 
It  was  a  great  grief  to  my  mother,  the  loss  of  her 
child,  and  the  longer  she  lived  the  more  she  mourned 
after  him.  He  was  quite  small  when  they  took  him ; 
and  they  carried  him  away  over  the  lakes,  so  far, 
that  they  never  heard  where  he  was,  until  he  was 
almost  grown  up,  a  perfect  wild  man.  My  mo- 
ther was  a  religious  v/oman;  and  the  thought  of 
his  being  brought  up  among  savages,  where  the 
word  of  God  could  never  reach  him,  went  to  her 
heart  She  said,  it  was  always  borne  upon  her 
mind  that  he  was  not  dead,  and  that  he  would 
grow  up  among  those  vile  wretches,  to  be  the 
death  of  his  own  father,  and  perhaps  to  die  at  last 
by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  brothers.  When 
they  raised  a  party  to  follow  the  Indians,  she  wouid 
go  with  them,  and  all  the  way,  she  said,  she  look- 
ed and  looked,  in  hopes  to  see  where  they  had 
dashed  oat  her  poor  child's  brains  against  a  tree. 
It  was  the  only  comfort  she  hoped  for,  and  that 
was  denied  her. 

"  As  I  told  you,  they  never  heard  of  him  till  he 
was  near  or  quite  a  man ;  and  that  was  just  before 
Dunmore's  war.  There  was  no  chance  to  do  any 
thing  towards  getting  him  home  at  that  time,  for 
it  was  dangerous  to  go  near  the  Ohio.  Indeed,  all 
they  knew  was,  that  there  was  a  white  man  of 
iibout  his  age  among  the  Indians,  who  answered  to 
his  name.  It  was  not  until  after  the  peace  that  we 
knew  certainly  all  about  him. 

"  Well !  he  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Point,  fight- 
ing among  the  Shawanees ;  and  there  my  father 
was  killed.  When  my  mother  heard  that  he  bad 
been  there,  you  may  be  sure  her  own  words  came 
back  to  her.  No  body  knew  who  killed  my  Ei- 
ther. But  why  not  he  as  well  as  another?  Flesh 
and  blood  could  not  have  made  her  believe  that  it 
was  not  he. 

"  Just  after  that  I  was  born,  and  then  again  my 
mother  took  it  into  her  head  that  I  had  come  into 
the  world  to  revenge  my  father's  death.  There 
was  no  great  comfort  in  that  thought,  you  laay  be 
sure ;  so  as  soon  atf'the  war  was  over,  they  tried 
all  tttey  could  to  get  dk>rotber  back.    He  was 
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toM  that  my  fiither  was  dead^  and  had  left  a  good 
estate;  and  that  he  was  the  heir  at  law;  (for  you 
know  that  my  father  died  under  the  old  law,)  but 
it  ill  would  not  do.  He  was  a  complete  Indian, 
and  bad  an  Indian  wife  and  children  that  he  would 
not  leare.  But  he  had  kind  feelings  for  us  all, 
and  Mnt  us  word  to  take  the  estate;  for  he  want- 
ed nothing  but  his  rifle. 

"  Well !  my  mother  died ;  and  I  and  a  brother 
a  little  older  than  me,  sold  out  and  went  to  Ken- 
tucky. Where  we  settled  was  a  dangerous  frontier 
near  the  Ohio,  and  the  Indians  once  or  twice  every 
jear,  would  come  over  and  strike  at  us.  Then  we 
wouM  raise  a  party,  and  follow  them  away  almost 
to  the  lakes ;  and  after  we  got  strong  enough,  we 
commonly  kept  a  smart  company  ranging  about 
on  that  side  of  the  river.  Sometimes  we  volun- 
teered; sometimes  we  were  drafted;  sometimes 
one  went ;  sometimes  another.  One  year  my  bro- 
ther went,  and  had  a  fight  with  the  Indians.  Af- 
terwards we  heard  that  our  wild  brother  was  in 
that  &^t,  and  was  badly  wounded.  The  next 
year  I  went  out,  and  we  had  a  fight,  and  my  poor 
brother  was  there  af^ain,  and  he  was  kUUd." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  again  sunk  into  a 
gloomy  silence,  which  none  of  us  were  disposed  to 
interrupt  At  length  he  said,  in  a  softened  voice, 
"Thank  God !  I  was  spared  one  thing.  I  never 
think  of  it,  that  it  does  not  make  the  cold  chills 
run  over  me.  It  was  the  night  before  the  battle. 
We  bad  been  following  hard  upon  the  trail  all  day, 
and  just  before  night  we  came  up  with  them. 
But  we  did  not  let  them  see  us,  and  lay  back  till 
they  had  camped  for  the  night.  We  knew  we 
coukl  find  them  in  the  dark  by  their  fires.  Sure 
eooQ|rh  we  soon  saw  the  light,  and  crawled  towards 
it  The  word  was  to  attack  at  day  light  In  the 
meantime  every  man  was  to  keep  his  eye  skinned, 
and  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  not  to  fire  on  any  ac- 
count till  the  word  was  given.  But  in  this  sort  of 
businees  every  man  fights,  more  or  less,  on  his 
own  hook;  and  if  a  fellow  only  kills  an  Indian, 
they  never  blame  him.  There  they  were,  all 
dead  asleep,  around  their  fire;  and  we  standing 
Iw>king  at  them,  almost  near  enough  to  hear  them 
snore.  You  may  be  sure  we  did  not  breathe  loud. 
Well!  while  I  was  standing  off  on  one  flank, 
watching  them  with  all  my  eyes,  up  gets  one,  and 
stands  right  between  me  and  the  light  Up  came 
my  rifle  to  my  face.  -It  was  against  orders,  but  I 
never  had  shot  at  an  Indian,  and  how  could  I  stand 
it?  My  hand  was  on  the  trigger,  when  the  figure 
turned,  and  I  saw  the  breasts  of  a  woman.  You 
may  be  sure  I  did  not  shoot  It  was  my  brother's 
daughter,  as  I  afterwards  learned.' 

This  story  required  no  comment.  It  admitted 
of  none.  The  ideas  it  suggested  was  such  as  rea- 
son coukl  neither  condemn  nor  justify.  We  could 
only  muse  on  it  in  silence.  At  length,  the  other 
stranger,  who^  like  m^^,  had  listened  attentive 


ly,said,  'M  too  was  once  within  an  ace  of  shooting 
a  woman." 

I  started  at  this,  and  turned  to  reconsider  the 
speaker.  I  had  already  scrutinized  him  pretty 
closely,  and  had  formed  a  judgment  concerning 
him,  which  these  words  quite  unsettled.  The  idea 
that  he  had  been  familiar  with  scenes,  where  every 
man  must  make  his  hand  guard  his  head,  had  never 
entered  my  mind.  He  was  indeed  formidably 
armed,  carrying  a  brace  of  pistols  in  his  belt,  and 
another  in  his  holsters.  The  handle  of  a  dirk 
peeped  through  the  ruffle  of  his  shirt,  and  a  rifle 
on  his  shoulder  completed  his  armament  I  had 
been  of  course  struck  with  an  equipment  so  war- 
like, but  attributed  it  to  excess  of  caution.  The 
mildness  and  elegance  of  his  manners  had  fixed 
him  in  my  mind,  as  one  bred  up  in  the  scenes  of 
peaceful  and  polished  life,  where,  in  youth,  he  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  perils  of  the  country  he  was 
now  traversing,  as  to  suppose  it  unsafe  to  visit  it 
without  this  load  of  weapons.  I  certainly  had 
never  seen  a  man  of  more  courteous  and  gentle- 
manlike demeanor;  and  though  his  countenance 
gave  no  token  of  one  '^lEu^quainted  with  cold  fear," 
I  had  nevertheless^  emphatically  marked  him  as  a 
man  of  peace.  He  was  the  oldest  man  in  company, 
but  deferential  to  aH,-  accommodating,  obliging, 
and,  on  all  occasions,  modestly  postponing  him- 
self, even  to  such  a  boy  as  I  was.  He  seemed 
now  to  have  spoken .  from  a  wish  to  divert  the 
painful  thoughts  of  our  e<^mpanion,  and,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiring  look  from  me,  went  on  with  his 
story. 

"  It  was  nearly  thirty  years  ago,"  said  he,  *«  I 
was  travelling  from  Virginia  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Kentucky,  then  much  infested  by  Indians. 
I  had  one  conopanion,  an  active,  spirited  young 
man,  and  we  were  both  well  mounted  and  well 
armed.  Vigilance  afone  was  necessary  to  our 
safety,  and  as  we  had  both  served  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship to  Indian  warfare,  we  were  not  defi- 
cient in  that.  We  soon  overtook  a  com|iany  of 
moving  families,  who  had  united  for  safety.  The 
convenience  of  the  axes  of  the  men,  in  making 
fires,  and  of  the  women  in  cooking,  determined  us 
to  join  them.  We  camped  together  every  night ; 
and  as  we  derived  great  advantage  irom  the  asso- 
ciation, we  tried  to  requite  it  by  our  activity  and 
diligence  as  scouts  and  flankers.  We  commonly 
rode  some  distance  ahead,  so  as  to  give  them  time 
to  prepare  in  case  of  attack ;  depending  on  our 
own  diligence  andvllill  to  guard  against  surprise. 

"  Riding  thus  one  day,  a  mile  or  two  in  advance, 
we  were  suddenly  startled  by  an  outcry  from  be- 
hind, which  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  We  imme- 
diately drew  up,  and  presently  saw  our  party 
hurrying  towards  us,  in  great  confusion  and  alarm, 
whipping  up  their  teams,  and  only  stopping  long 
enough  to  say  that  they  were  pursued.  The  rear 
was  therefore  now  our  post,  and,  waiting  till  they 
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had  all  paused,  we  dismounted, — hid  our  hones, 
took  trees,  and  awaited  the  enemy.  I  did  not 
wait  long,  until  I  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
figure  al>0Ye  the  undergrowth,  rushing  at  full 
speed  towards  me.  My  rifle  was  at  my  cheek, 
and  a  steady  aim  at  the  advancing  figure  nuule  me 
sure  of  my  mark,  when  an  opening  in  the  brush- 
wood showed  me  the  dress  of  a  female.  She  was 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  wretches  who  had  just  pass- 
ed us,  completely  spent  and  sinking  with  fatigue. 
Had  there  been  Indians  she  must  have  perished. 
As  it  was,  her  appearance  showed  the  alarm  to  be 
false ;  so  I  took  her  up  behind  me,  and  we  went 
quietly  on,  in  pursuit  of  her  dastard  husband,  to 
ynhoae  protection  I  restored  her." 

In  speaking  these  last  words,  the  face  of  the 
speaker  underwent,  for  a  moment,  a  change,  which 
told  more  than  his  story.  The  tone  of  scornful 
irony  too,  which  accompanied  the  word  protection, 
gave  a  new  fiice  to  his  character.  As  I  marked 
the  slight  flush  of  bis  pale  and  somewhat  withered 
cheek,  the  flash  of  his  light  blue  eye,  the  curl  of 
his  lip,  and  a  peculiar  clashing  of  his  eye-teelh  as 
he  spoke;  I  thought  I  had  rarely  seen  a  man, 
with  whom  it  might  not  be  as  safe  to  trifle. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent;  and  as  the  sun 
descended,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that 
he  sank  behind  a  grove,  that  marked  the  course 
of  a  small  branch  of  the  Wabash,  on  the  bank  of 
which  stood  the  house  where  we  expected  to  find 
food  and  rest. 

None  but  a  western  traveller  can  understand 
the  entire  satisfaction  with  which  the  daintiest 
child  of  luxury  learns  to  look  forward  to  the  rude 
bed  and  homely  fare,  which  await  him,  at  the  end 
of  a  hard  day's  ride,  in  the  infant  settlements. 
There  is  commonly  a  cabin  of  rough  unhewn  logs, 
containing  one  large  room,  where  all  the  culinary 
operations  of  the  family  are  performed,  at  the 
huge  chimney  around  which  the  guests  are  ranged. 
The  fastidious,  who  never  wait  to  be  hungry,  may 
turn  up  their  noses  at  the  thought  of  being,  for  an 
hour  before  hand,  regaled  with  the  steam  of  their 
future  meal.  But  to  the  weary  and  sharp  set, 
there  is  something  highly  refreshing  to  the  spirits 
and  stimulating  to  the  appetite.  The  dutch  oven, 
well  filled  with  biscuit,  is  no  sooner  discharged  of 
them,  than  their  place  is  occupied  by  sundry  slices 
of  bacon,  which  are  immediately  followed  by  eggs, 
broken  into  the  hissing  lard.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  pot  of  strong  coffee  is  boiling  on  a  comer  of  the 
hearth;  the  table  is  covered  with  a  coarse  clean 
cloth ;  the  butter  and  cream  and  honey  are  on  it; 
and  supper  is  ready. 

"  Then  horn  for  horn  ihey  stretch  and  strive.'* 

It  makes  me  hungry  now  to  think  of  it;  and  I  am 
tempted  to  take  back  my  word  and  eat  something, 
having  just  told  my  wife  I  wanted  no  supper. 
But  it  will  not  do.    I  have  not  rode  fifty  miles  to 


day,  and  my  table  is  so  trim  and  my  room  so  snug 
that  I  have  no  appetite. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  first  «tage  of  a  settkmeDt, 
that  these  things  are  found.  By  and  by,  mine 
host,  having  opened  a  larger  fimn,  buikls  him  a 
house,  of  frame-work  or  brick,  the  masonry  and 
carpentry  of  which  show  the  rude  handy-work  of 
himself  and  his  sons.  He  now  employs  several 
hands,  and  the  leavings  of  their  dinner  will  do  for 
the  6up|)er  of  any  chance  travellers  in  the  evening. 
A  round  deep  earthen  dish,  in  which  a  bit  of  liit 
pork  or  lean  salt  beef,  crowns  a  snudl  mound  of 
cold  greens  or  turnips,  with  loaf  bread  baked  a 
month  ago,  and  a  tin  can  of  skimmed  milk  now 
form  the  travellers  supper.  It  is  vain  to  expostu- 
late. Our  host  has  no  fear  of  competitkm.  He 
has  now  located  the  whole  point  of  wood  land 
crossed  by  the  road,  and  no  one  can  come  nearer 
to  him,  on  either  hand,  than  ten  miles.  Besides, 
he  is  now  the  *'  squire"  of  the  neighborhood,  with 
"  eyes  severe,"  and  •'  fair  round  belly  with  fat 
6aoor»  lined;"  and  why  should  not  the  daOy  food 
of  a  man  of  his  consequence  be  good  enough  for  a 
hungry  traveller  ? 

It  was  to  a  house  of  this  latter  description  that 
we  now  came.  No  one  came  out  to  receive  us. 
W  hy  should  they  ?  We  took  off  our  own  baggage, 
and  found  our  way  into  the  house  as  we  might 

On  entering,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  party,  as  their  figures  glimmered  through 
the  mingled  lights  of  a  dull  window  and  a  dim  fire. 
Each  individual,  though  seated,  (and  no  roan 
moved  or  bad  us  welcome)  wore  hia  hat,  of  sha- 
dowy dimensions ;  a  sort  of  fitmily  resemblanoSi 
both  in  cut  and  color,  ran  through  the  dresses  of 
all;  and  a  like  resemblance  in  complexion  and 
cast  of  countenance  marked  all  but  one.  This 
one,  as  we  afterwards  found,  was  the  master  of  the 
mansion,  a  man  of  massive  frame,  and  fiit  withal, 
but  whose  full  cheeks,  instead  of  the  ruddy  glow 
of  health,  were  overcast  with  an  ashy,  dusky, 
money -loving  hue.  In  the  appearance  of  all  the 
rest  there  was  something, ascetic  and  DKH-tified. 
But  landlord  and  guest  wore  all  one  common  ex- 
pression of  ostentatious  humility  and  ill-disguiaed 
self-complacency,  which  so  often  characterizes 
those  new  sects,  that  think  they  have  just  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  religion.  Mine 
host  was,  as  it  proved,  the  Gains  of  such  a  church, 
and  his  guests  were  preachers  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation. I  have  forgotten  the  name;  but  they  were 
not  Quakers.  I  have  been  since  reminded  of 
them,  on  reading  the  description  of  the  company 
Julian  Peveril  found  at  Bridgnorth's. 

When  we  entered,  our  landlord  was  talking  in 
a  dull,  plodding  strain,  and  in  a  sort  of  solemn 
protecting  tone,  to  his  respectfully  attentive  guests. 
Our  appearance  made  no  interruption  in  his  dis- 
course ;  and  be  went  on,  addressing  himself  main- 
ly to  a  raw  looking  J||uth,  whose  wrists  and 
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anklei  seemed  to  hate  grown  out  of  hid  sleeves 
and  pantaloons  since  thej  were  made.  Where 
the  ligbt,  which  this  young  man  was  now  thought 
worthy  to  diffuse,  had  broken  in  upon  his  own 
miml,  I  did  not  learn,  but  I  presently  discovered 
that  he  came  from  '*  a  little  east  of  sunrise,"  and 
had  a  curiosity  as  lively  as  my  own,  concerning 
the  legends  of  the  country. 

"I  guess  brother  P ,"  said  he,  "you  have 

heeo  io  long  in  these  parts,  that  it  must  have  been 
right  scary  times  when  you  first  came  here." 

«  Well!  I  cannot  say,"  replied  the  other, "  that 
there  has  been  much  danger  in  this  country,  since 
1  came  here.  But  if  there  was,  it  was  nothing 
new  to  me.  1  was  used  to  all  that  in  Old  Ken- 
tuck,  thirty  years  ago." 

"  1  should  like,*'  said  the  youth, "  to  hear  some- 
thbg  of  your  early  adventures.  I  marvel  that 
we  should  find  any  satisfaction  in  turning  from 
the  contemplation  of  God's  peace,  to  listen  to  tales 
of  blood  and  slaughter.  But  so  it  is.  The  old 
Adam  will  have  a  hankering  after  the  things  of 
this  world." 

"  Well !"  replied  our  host, "  I  have  nothing  very 
particular  to  tell.  The  scalping  of  three  Indians, 
is  all  1  have  to  brag  of. '  And  as  to  danger;  ex- 
cept having  the  bark  knocked  off"  of  my  tree  into 
my  eyes,  by  a  bullet,  I  do  not  know  that  I  was 
erer  in  any  mighty  danger,  but  once." 

''And  when  was  that?" 

"  Well !  It  was  when  we  were  moving  out  along 
the  viUemess  road.  You  see  it  was  mighty  tick- 
lish times;  so  a  dozen  families  of  us  started  toge- 
ther, and  we  had  regular  guards,  and  scouts,  and 
flanken,  just  like  an  army.  The  second  day  after 
we  left  Cumberland  river,  a  couple  of  young  fel- 
lows joined  us,  one  by  the  name  of  Jones,  and  I 
do  not  remember  the  other's  name.  I  suppose 
they  had  been  living  somewhere  in  Old  Virginia, 
where  they  had  plenty  of  slaves  to  wait  on  them ; 
and  it  went  hard  with  them  to  make  their  own 
fires,  and  cook  their  own  victuals;  so  they  were 
glad  enough  to  fall  in  with  us,  and  have  us  and 
our  women  to  work  and  cook  for  them.  But  a 
n»n  was  a  cash  article  there;  and  they  both  had 
fiae  horses  and  good  guns;  and,  to  hear  them  talk, 
(especially  that  fellow  Jones,)  you  would  have 
thought,  two  or  three  Indians  before  breakfast, 
would  not  have  been  a  mouthful  to  them.  We  did 
&oi  thmk  much  of  them,  but  we  told  them,  if  they 
would  take  their  turn  in  scouting  and  guarding, 
they  were  welcome  to  join  us." 

At  this  moment,  our  landlady,  who  was  busy  In 
a  sort  of  shed,  which  adjoined  the  room  we  sat  in, 
and  served  as  a  kitchen,  entered,  and  stopping  for 
a  moment,  heard  what  was  passing.  She  was  a 
good-looking  woman,  of  about  forty -five,  with  a 
nseek  subdued  and  broken  hearted  cast  of  counte- 
nance. I  taw  her  look  at  her  husband,  and  as  she 
listened,  her  face  assumed  ttn  expression  of  timid 


expostulation,  mixed  with  that  sort  of  wonderment, 
with  which  we  regard  a  thing  utterly  unaccounta- 
ble, but  which  use  has  rendered  familiar. 

Her  lord  and  master  caught  the  look,  and  bend- 
ing his  shaggy  brow,  said,  "  I  guess  the  men  will 
want  their  supper,  by  the  time  they  get  it" 

She  understood  the  hint,  and  stole  away  rebuked ; 
uttering  unconsciously,  in  a  loud  sigh,  the  long 
hoarded  breath  which  she  had  held  all  the  time  she 
listened.  Her  manner  was  not  intended  to  attract 
notice;  but  there  was  something  in  it,  which  dis- 
posed me  to  receive  her  husband's  tale  with  some 
grains  of  allowance.     He  went  on  thus : 

"  The  day  we  expected  to  get  to  the  crab-orch- 
ard, it  was  their  turn  to  bring  up  the  rear.  By 
good  rights,  they  ought  to  have  been  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  so  behind  us ;  and  I  suppose  they  were ; 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  heard  the  crack  of  a 
rifle,  and  here  they  come,  right  through  us,  and 
away  they  went.  I  looked  round  for  my  woman 
and  I  could  not  see  her.  The  poor  creature  was  a 
little  behind,  and  thought  there  was  no  danger,  be- 
cause we  all  depended  on  them  two  fire  eaters  in 
the  rear,  to  take  care  of  stragglers.  But  when 
they  ran  off,  you  see,  there  was  nobody  between 
her  and  the  Indians ;  and  the  first  thing  I  saw,  was 
her,  running  for  dear  life,  and  they  after  her.  I 
set  my  triggers,  and  fixed  myself  to  stop  one  of 
them ;  and  just  then,  her  foot  caught  in  a  grape 
vine,  and  down  she  came.  I  let  drive  at  the  fore- 
most, and  dropped  htm ;  but  the  other  one  ran 
right  on.  My  gun  was  empty;  and  I  had  no 
chance  but  to  put  in,  and  try  the  butt  of  it.  But 
I  was  not  quite  fast  enough.  He  was  upon  her, 
and  had  his  hand  in  her  hair ;  and  it  was  a  mercy 
of  God,  he  did  not  tomahawk  her  at  once.  He  had 
plenty  of  time  for  that; — but  he  was  too  keen  after 
the  scalp ;  and,  just  as  he  was  getting  hold  of  his 
knife,  I  fetched  him  a  clip  that  settled  him.  Just 
then,  I  heard  a  crack  or  two,  and  a  ball  whistled 
mighty  near  me;  but,  by  this  time,  some  of  our 
party  had  rallied,  and  took  trees ;  and  that  brought 
the  Indians  to  a  stand.  So  I  put  my  wife  behind 
a  tree,  and  got  one  more  crack  at  them ;  and  then 
they  broke  and  run.  That  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  thought  myself  in  any  real  danger,  and  that 
was  all  along  of  that  Jones  and  the  other  fellow. 
But  they  made  tracks  for  the  settlement." 

"Have  you  never  seen  Jones  since?"  said  the 
mild  voice  of  the  courteous  gentleman  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

"No;  I  never  have;  and  it's  well  for  him; 
though,  bless  the  Lord!  I  hope  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  now  to  forgive  him.    But  if  I  had  ever  come 

across  him,  before  I  met  with  you,  brother  B ;" 

(addressing  a  grave  senior  of  the  party  who  receiv- 
ed the  compliment  with  impenetrable  gravity;) 
"  I  guess  it  would  not  have  been  so  well  for  him." 
"  Do  you  think  you  would  know  him  again^  if 
you  were  to  see  him?"  said  my  companion. 
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"  It's  a  long^  time  ago,"  said  he,  "  but  I  think  I 
should.  He  was  a  mighty  fierce  little  fellow,  and 
had  a  monstrous  blustering  way  of  talking." 

''  Was  he  any  thing  like  me?"  said  the  stranger, 
in  a  low  but  hissing  tone. 

The  man  started,  and  so  did  we  all,  and  gazed 
on  the  querist.  In  my  life,  I  never  saw  such  a 
change  in  any  human  face.  The  pale  cheek  was 
flushed,  the  calm  eye  glowed  with  intolerable 
fierceness,  and  every  feature  worked  with  loathing. 
But  he  commanded  his  voice,  though  the  curl  of 
his  lip  disclosed  the  full  length  of  one  eye  tooth, 
and  he  again  said,  "  look  at  me.  Am  not  I  the 
man?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  you  are,"  replied  the  other 
doggedly,  and  trying  in  vain  to  lid  his  eye  to  that 
which  glared  upon  him.  ''  1  do  not  know  that  you 
are?"  muttered  he. 

"Where  is  he?  where  is  he,"  screamed  a  fe- 
male voice;  "  let  me  see  him.  77/ know  him,  bless 
his  heart !  PU  know  him  any  where  in  the  world." 

Saying  this,  our  landlady  rushed  into  the  circle, 
and  stood  among  us,  while  we  all  rose  to  our  feet 
She  looked  eagerly  around.  Her  eye  rested  a  mo- 
ment on  the  stranger's  face ;  and  in  the  next  instant 
her  arms  were  about  his  neck,  and  her  head  on  his 
bosom,  where  she  shed  a  torrent  of  tears. 

I  need  not  add,  that  the  subject  of  the  Landlord's 
tale,  was  the  very  incident  which  my  companion 
had  related  on  the  road.  He  soon  made  his  es- 
cape, cowed  and  chop-fallen ;  and  the  poor  woman 
bustled  about,  to  give  us  the  best  the  house  afforded, 
occasionally  wiping  her  eyes,  or  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  gaze  mutely  and  sadly  on  the  generous 
stranger,  who  had  protected  her  when  deserted  by 
him  who  lay  in  her  bosom. 

The  grave  brethren  looked,  as  became  them, 
quite  scandalized,  at  this  strange  scene.  It  was 
therefore  promptly  explained  to  them;  but  the  ex- 
planation dissipated  nothing  of  the  gloom  of  their 
countenances.  Their  manner  to  the  poor  woman 
was  still  cold  and  displeased,  and  they  seemed  to 
forget  her  husband's  fault,  in  their  horror  at  hav- 
ing seen  her  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a 
stranger.  For  my  part,  I  thought  the  case  of  the 
good  Samaritan  in  point,  and  could  not  help  be- 
lieving, that  he  who  had  decided  that,  would  pro- 
nounce that  her  grateful  affection  had  been  bestow- 
ed wh^re  it  was  due. 

We  are  permitted  by  Richard  Randolph,  Es<i.  to 
publish  the  following  extract,  from  a  Journal  kept  by 
hia  father,  the  late  David  Meade  Randolph,  when  a  Stu- 
dent at  WUUam  ^  Mary  CoUege  in  1779  under  the 
patronage  of  Professor  Andrews.  It  is  a  curious 
anecdote  and  will  be  read  with  interest. 

MTadUngfon'M  Blrtlfc  VlghU 

On  the  22d  February,  1779,  the  studenU  of  William 
&  Mary  College,  and  most  of  the  respectable  inhabi- 


tants of  Williamsburg,  prepared  a  subscription  paper 
for  celebrating  Washington's  birth  night ;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  it,  was  confided  to  eertam  Btudeiitt 
immediately  under  the  patronage  of  Professor  Andrews. 

Grovernor  Henry  was  first  waited  on,  and  oflfered  the 
paper :  he  refused  his  signature !  "  He  could  not  think 
of  any  kind  of  rejoicing  at  a  time  when  our  country 
was  engaged  in  war,  with  such  gloomy  prospects." 
Dudley  Digges,  and  Boiling  Starke,  members  of  the 
Council,  were  both  waited  on  by  the  same  persons,  and 
received  less  courteous  denials,  and  similar  excuses. 

The  ball,  nevertheless,  was  given  at  the  Ralei^ 
Colonel  Innis,  more  prominent  than  any  other  member 
of  the  association,  directed  its  proceedings.  It  was 
thought  proper  to  enliven  the  occasion  by  discharges 
of  cannon.  There  were  two  pieces  at  the  shq>  of 
Mr.  Moody  that  had  lately  been  mounted.  There 
was  a  Captain  commanding  a  company  of  soldiers, 
under  the  orders  of  Governor  Henry ;  but  the  cannon 
were  under  no  other  care  or  authority  at  the  time,  than 
that  of  Mr.  Moody  the  mechanic  Colonel  Innis,  with 
a  psirty  seconded  by  Colonel  Finnic,  brou^t  the  two 
pieces  before  the  door  of  the  Raleigh.  On  the  way 
from  the  shop  to  the  Raleigh,  not  two  hundred  yards, 
Colonel  Innis  saw  Captain  Digges  passing  up  the 
street.  Whilst  the  party  concerned  were  collecting 
powder,  and  preparing  for  firing.  Lieutenant  Vaogfaaii 
appeared  before  the  Raleigh  with  a  platoon,  demanding 
possession  of  the  cannon.  He  was  carried  in ;  took 
some  punch ;  and  said  that  he  was  ordered  by  Captain 
Digges  to  take  away  the  pieces,  by  force,  if  they  were 
notsurrendered  peaceably.  This  was  refused.  Vaughan 
repeated  his  orders:  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  reluni 
to  his  quarters,  and  report  to  CapL  Digges.  Captain 
Digges  waited  on  the  Governor,  and  reported  the  state 
of  things ;  and  soliciting  instructions  how  to  proceed. 
The  Grovernor  referred  Captain  Digges  to  his  own 
judgmenL  Captain  Digges  went  inunediately  to  the 
^enoy  where,  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  with  sixty  men, 
he  drew  up  in  form ;  and  demanded  the  cannon  at  the 
point  of  his  bayonets !  Innis  stept  up  to  Captain  Digges, 
and  shaking  his  cane  at  him,  swore  that  he  would  cou 
him,  if  he  did  not  depart  instantly  with  his  men !  This 
enraging  Digges, — he  said  that  if  the  pieces  were  not 
surrendered,  he  wouidfire  upon  the  party,  Innis  rcpe^ 
ing*  his  threat, — ordered  Finnie  to  charge  the  cannon 
with  brick  bata :  the  mob  in  the  street,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  ball,  re-echoing  the  order.  The  pieces  were 
soon  charged  with  brick  bats :  Innis  all  the  while  firmly 
standing  by  the  Captain  at  the  head  of  his  men,  isriag 
Mm  to  fire  I  After  some  delay,  the  Captain  retreated 
with  his  men ;  and  the  evening  closed  with  great  joy. 

Next  day,  Innis  was  arraigned  before  the  Hosting* 
Court,  for  Riot!  confronted  by  the  valiant  Capcaia 
Digges.  During  the  proceedings,  when  Innis  replied 
to  the  charge,  Digges  in  the  body  of  the  Court,  and 
Innis  in  the  Bar — among  other  particulars  charaoteristic 
of  the  Colonel's  temper  and  genius,  he  swore  "it  made 
no  odds  whether  Captain  Digges  wore  a  red  coat,  or  a 
black  coat,  he  would  cane  kimi**  The  case  was  atteodad 
with  no  farther  particulars.  Innb  facing  the  Coart, 
and  repeating  his  threats;  till  at  length  he  was  di»> 
missed,  and  triumphantly  walked  out  of  Court,  atlaed- 
ed  by  most  of  his  friends,  who  ha^  shared  the  booocsef 
the  preceding  night.    .tizedbyCiOC 
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For  Che  Southern  Lkervy  MeaMDger. 
i  tiM  INarjr  oT  a  RcfvolvtloiMaT  Om»w 

Mr.  Whites, — ^I  embrace  the  opportunity  af- 
forded, by  the  transmisskm  of  my  subscription  fbr 
the  *'Mes9enger"  to  furnish  you  with  a  small  con- 
tnbatioQ  to  the  pages  of  that  excellent  periodical. 
Neither  leisure  nor  ability,  at  present,  allows  me 
to  present  any  original  composition;  but  I  feel 
confident  that  nothing  I  have  to  offer,  could  be 
more  interesting  and  acceptable  to  your  readers, 
thsD  the  following  extract  from  the  "Manuscript 
Diary  of  a  Revolutionary  Officer"  which  has  re- 
coiUy  been  placed  in  my  hands.  It  is  expected 
that  the  whole  will  be  transcribed  in  a  fac  simile 
as  to  style,  and  so  on^  and  presented  to  the  Histo- 
rical Society  at  an  early  i)eriod. 

The  writer  was,  I  believe,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Southern  army.  He  was  a  native  and  resident  of 
Powhatan  county,  Virginia,  where  his  descendants 
still  reside.  He  was  a  captain  at  the  taking  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  composed  the 
Diary  referred  to,  while  confined  by  the  British 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  Diary  commences  with 
a  statement  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  surren- 
der of  the  American  army,  and  exhibits  at  length 
the  official  correspondence  of  General  Lincoln  and 
Sirflenry  Clinton  on  the  occasion. 

We  may  admire  the  devotion  and  bravery  of 
our  forefiithers,  recount  in  terms  of  poetical  ex- 
iggeration  their  heroic  achievements,  and  dwell 
with  fond  recollection  on  their  tnemories,  but  we 
caa  never  form  an  accurate  idea  of  their  feelings, 
any  correct  coDception  of  their  sufferings,  or  pro- 
perly estimate  our  debt  of  gratitude,  until  we  can 
enter  more  fiilly  into  the  minuti4B  of  those  events 
which  general  history  relates.  So  long  therefore, 
as  it  is  praiseworthy  (and  long  may  it  be  so,)  to 
let  before  our  eyes  the  examples  and  characters  of 
revolutionary  patriots,  will  it  be  interesting  to  ex- 
amine such  records  as  the  following. 

Yours,  truly. 

•••  ••• 

Union  Seminary,  Pr.  Ed,  Fa,  1835. 

8UaRBBn>BR  OF  CHARIiBIBTOV* 

FThe  wrreipoudeace  Aod  articles  of  capUulttion  are  omitted  J 
Mat  12th,  1780.  One  company  of  British  and 
one  company  of  Hessian  grenadiers  marched  in  and 
took  ponessioD  of  the  town  work .  At  one  o'clock 
oar  garrisua  were  paraded,  and  at  two  were  march- 
ed out  with  their  drums  beating,  but  we  were  not 
allowed  to  beat  a  British  march.  •  •  •  after 
which  two  regiments  of  British  grenadiers  and 
light  infentry  marched  in  town.  The  commissary 
of  prisoners.  Major  Stewart  of  the  sixty-third  re- 
giment, came  and  got  a  list  of  the  officers'  and 
soldiers'  names.  He  then  asked  for  our  second 
line.  We  told  him  thait  every  soldier  of  our  gar- 
rison fit  for  duty,  he  then  saw  paraded  in  that  line. 
He  said  '*  that  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  small 
Vol.  I.— 44 


army  to  defend  the  town  and  themselves,  from  ten 
thousand  British  troops:  you  certainly  have  more 
than  these."  Our  answer  was,  we  have  not — 
Thus  an  army  of  not  more  than  thru  thousand 
troops,  composed  of  regular  soldiers,  militia,  sai- 
lors and  marines,  defended  our  post  thirty -one 
days,  closely  besieged  by  ten  thousand  British  sol- 
diers The  want  of  provisions  and  proper  rest,  at 
last  obliged  us  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  ene- 
mies. Our  soldiers  were  marched  into  the  bar- 
rack's yard,  where  was  a  British  guard  waiting 
to  receive  them.  The  men  were  permitted  to  go 
out,  as  many  as  would  ask  leave.  The  officers 
had  leave  to  go  to  their  old  quarters  that  evening; 
accordingly  I  went  to  my  bomb  proof,  and  pulled 
off  my  clothes.  This  was  the  first  night  for  the 
space  of  fifty-five  days  past,  I  pulled  off  my  clothes 
to  go  in  bed.  I  went  to  bed,  but  could  not  rest 
for  reflecting  on  my  present  condition  of  life.* 

I3th.  We  removed  to  a  house  in  town,  and  are 
allowed  to  walk  the  streets.  We  are  much  in 
want  of  provisions;  almost  in  a  starving  condi- 
tion. 

15th.  We  are  yet  continued  in  our  quarters 
without  one  morsel  of  provision  allowed  us  since 
we  capitulated.  This  afternoon  we  were  in  some 
measure  relieved  from  hunger,  by  means  of  a  poor 
sfaeep^a  Hessian  was  driving  by  our  quarters,  that 
ran  round  the  house  and  went  in  our  cellar,  and 
was  immediately  concealed  by  some  of  our  wai- 
ters. The  Hessian  hunted  some  time  for  his  poor 
sheep  but  could  not  find  it,  and  we  soon  made 
some  good  hot  soup  [from  the  poor  sheep]. 

16th.  I  was  invited  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  El- 
liot in  town. 

17th.  [Parole  to  Haddrel's  Point]  *'l  do 
hereby  acknowledge  myself  to  be  a  prisoner  of 
war  upon  my  parole  to  his  Excdlency  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  and  that  I  am  hereby  engaged,  until  I 
shall  be  exchanged  or  otherwise  released  there^ 
fiiom,  to  remain  at  the  barracks  at  Haddrel's  Point, 
or  within  six  miles  thereof,  without  crossing  any 
river,  creek,  or  arm  of  the  sea.  And  that  in  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  not  do,  or  cause  any  thing  to 
be  done  prejudicial  to  the  success  <^  his  Majesty's 
arms,  or  have  intercourse  with  his  enemies ;  and 
that  upon  a  summons  from  His  Excellency,  or 
other  person  having  authority,  I  shall  surrender 
myself  to  them,  at  such  time  and  place  as  I  shall 
hereafter  be  required.     Witness  my  hand." 

18th.  We  have  continued  here  four  days  with- 
out receiving  any  supply  of  provision,  except 
what  we  caught  from  the  water. 

JuvB  22d.  A  flag  arrived  from  North  Caro- 
lina, for  permission  to  send  supplies  to  their  troops 
in  captivity,  which  was  granted. 


«  Aa  we  do  not  ralue  our  foreraihen  orthererolution  for  their 
literature  end  reflnement,  I  transcrtbe  the  Diary  ae  I  find  It, 
making  only  those  correctione  as  to  punctuation,  which  are  ne- 
c««y ..  P«Me»«y.         p,g.,.^^^  ^y  Google 
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CISLBBRATTON  OF  JULY  4,  1780. 

[With  all  their  discouragements,  these  unfortu- 
nate men  were  not  too  much  depressed  to  celebrate 
this  day.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  no- 
tice of  its  celebration  at  a  period  earlier  than  this. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  how  it  was  regarded  by 
those  who  suffered  in  the  cause  it  commemorates.] 

July  4th.  This  day  was  appointed  for  a  gene- 
ral meeting  of  the  officers  at  Haddrel's  Point,  to 
celebrate  the  Independency  of  the  Thirteen  United 
States  of  America.  The  following  toasts  were 
drank  on  the  occasion : 

1st.  The  Free  and  Sovereign  Independent 
States  of  America. 

fid.    The  Honorable  the  Continental  Congress. 

8d.  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  the  King  of 
France. 

4th.  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  the  King  of 
Spain. 

6th.  May  impartial  justice  guide  the  other 
powers  of  Europe. 

6th.  Stability  and  firmness  to  the  Alliance  be- 
tween France  and  America. 

7th.  Gen.  Washington  and  the  American  Army. 

8tli.    The  American  Navy. 

9th.  The  American  Ministry  at  Foreign  Courts. 

10th.  May  the  States  of  America  be  always 
Jbund  a  sure  refuge  and  an  asylum  against  des- 
potism and  oppression, 

11th.  May  the  sword  never  be  drawn  but  in 
the  cause  of  justice. 

12th.  The  immortal  memory  of  those  patriots 
^nd  warriors  who  have  fallen  in  the  present  war, 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind. 

13th.  Our  brethren  in  captivity,  suffering  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  liberty. 

From  each  toast  there  followed  a  discharge  of 
thirteen  pistols  and  three  cheers.  That  night  the 
barracks  were  illuminated. 

July  5th.  The  enemy  was  much  exasperated 
from  our  yesterday's  transactions.  Capt.  Roberts 
of  the  sixty-third  regiment,  who  commanded  at 
Fort  Arbuthnot,  wrote  to  General  Patterson,  who 
commanded  in  Charleston,  informing  him  ''the 
rebel  officers  on  HaddroPs  Point  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  celebrating  their  supposed  day  of  in- 
dependency by  illuminating  the  barracks,  but 
must  fire  small  arms,"  which  he  thought  too  great 
"  an  indulgence  for  rebel  prisoners,"  and  that  we 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  our  paroles. 
.  6th.  General  Patterson  wrote  to  General  Moul- 
trie and  enclosed  Captam  Roberts'  letter,  ordering 
a  return  of  the  names  of  the  officers  who  were  at 
the  head  of  the  affair  on  the  4th  instant.  Like- 
wise ordering  every  pistol  in  our  possession  to  be 
sent  to  Fort  Arbuthnot.  [Afler  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, it  appears  the  pistols  were  given  up,  but 
no  names  accompanied  them.  The  prisoners  were 
threatened  with  close  confinement  for  such  beha- 
viour in  future.  How  differently  are  we  situated !] 


For  the  Southeru  Literary  MesMnger. 

Copy  of  a  Mamueript  utriUen  hmt  moI  puhlitked  «f  the  period  of 
the  Missouri  (luestioHf  1821. 

JONATHAN  BUI«I«  AND  MART  BULL. 

Jonathan  Bull  and  Mary  Bull  who  were  de- 
scendants of  Old  John  Bull,  the  head  of  the  family, 
had  inherited  contiguous  estates  in  large  tracts  of 
land.  As  they  grew  up  and  became  well  ac- 
quainted, a  partiality  was  mutually  felt^  and  ad- 
vances on  several  occasions  made  towards  a  matri- 
monial connection.  This  was  particularly  recom- 
mended by  the  advantage  of  putting  their  t^o  es- 
tates under  a  common  superin tendance.  Old  Bull 
however  as  guardian  of  both,  and  having  been 
allowed  certain  valuable  privileges  within  the  es- 
tates, with  which  he  was  not  long  content,  had 
always  found  the  means  of  breaking  off  the  match, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  fatal  obstacle  to  his  secret 
design  of  getting  the  whole  property  into  his  own 
hands. 

At  a  moment  ^vorable  as  he  thought  lor  the 
attempt,  he  brought  suit  against  both,  but  with  t 
view  of  carrying  it  on  in  a  way  that  would  make 
the  process  bear  on  the  parties  in  such  different 
modes,  times  and  degrees,  as  might  create  a  jea- 
lousy and  discord  between  them.  Jonathan  and 
Mary  had  too  much  sagacity  to  be  duped.  Tb^ 
understood  well  Old  Bull's  character  and  situation. 
They  knew  that  he  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the 
subtleties  of  the  law,  that  he  was  of  a  stubborn 
and  persevering  temper,  and  that  he  had  moreover 
a  very  long  purse.  They  were  sensible  therefore 
that  the  more  he  endeavored  to  divide  their  inter- 
ests, and  their  defence  of  the  suit,  the  more  they 
ought  to  make  a  common  cause,  and  proceed  in  a 
concert  of  measures.  As  this  could  best  be  done 
by  giving  effect  to  the  feelings  long  entertained 
for  each  other,  an  intermarriage  was  determined 
on  and  solemnized,  with  a  deed  of  settlement  as 
usual  in  such  opulent  matches,  duly  executed; 
and  no  event  certainly  of  the  sort  was  ever  cele- 
brated by  a  greater  fervor  or  variety  of  r^icingt 
among  the  respective  tenants  of  the  parties.  They 
had  a  great  horror  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  Old 
Bull ;  and  regarded  the  marriage  of  their  proprie- 
tors under  whom  they  held  their  freeholds,  as  the 
surest  mode  of  warding  off  the  danger.  Thej 
were  not  disappointed.  United  purses,  and  good 
advocates  compelled  Old  Bull,  after  a  hard  strug- 
gle, to  withdraw  the  suit,  and  relinquish  ibrever, 
not  only  the  new  pretensions  he  had  set  up,  bat 
the  old  privileges  he  had  been  allowed. 

The  marriage  of  Jonathan  and  Mary  was  not  a 
barren  one.  On  the  contrary  every  year  or  two 
added  a  new  member  to  the  &mily ;  and  oo  such 
occasions  the  practice  was  to  set  off  a  portkn  of 
land  sufficient  for  a  good  &rm  to  be  put  under  the 
authority  of  the  child  on  its  attaining  the  age  of 
manhood ;  and  these  lands  were  settled  very  rapid- 
ly by  tenants  going  as  the  ca^^  might  be  from  the 
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estates,  tcNnetimes  of  Jonathan,  sometimes  of  M  ary , 
and  sometimes  partly  from  one  and  partly  from 
the  other. 

It  happened  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  nonage 
of  the  10th  or  11th  frait  of  the  marriage,  some 
difficulties  were  started  concerning  the  rules  and 
conditions,  of  declaring  the  young  party  of  age, 
and  of  giving  him  as  a  member  of  the  family,  the 
management  of  his  patrimony.  Jonathan  became 
possessed  with  a  notion  that  an  arrangement  ought 
(0  be  made  that  would  prevent  the  new  farm  from 
beiag  settled  and  cultivated,  as  in  all  the  latter 
ioitances,  indiscriminately  by  persons  removing 
from  his  and  Mary's  estate,  and  confine  this  privi- 
fege  to  those  going  from  his  own ;  and  in  the  per- 
Tene  humor  which  had  seized  him,  he  listened 
mo^ver  to  suggestions  that  Mary  had  some  un- 
due advantage  from  tlie  selections  of  the  head 
itewards  which  happened  to  have  been  made  much 
oftener  out  of  her  tenants  than  his. 

Now  the  prejudice  suddenly  taken  up  by  Jona- 
than against  the  equal  right  of  Mary's  tenants  to 
remove  with  their  property  to  new  &rms,  was 
connected  with  a  peculiarity  in  Mary's  person  not 
ai  jet  noticed.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  (he 
circvmstanoc  is  not  the  less  true,  that  Mary  when 
a  child,  had  unlbrtunaiely  received  from  a  certain 
African  dye,  a  stain  on  her  left  arm  which  had 
made  it  perfectly  black,  and  withal  somewhat 
weaker  than  the  other  arm.  The  misfortune 
trose  from  her  being  prevailed  on  to  let  a  ship 
from  Africa,  loaded  with  the  article,  enter  a  river 
running  through  her  estate,  and  dispose  of  a  part 
of  the  noxious  cargo.  The  fiict  was  well  known 
to  Jonathan  at  the  time  of  their  marriage ;  and  if 
felt  as  an  objection,  it  was  in  a  manner  reduced  to 
nothing  by  the  comely  form  and  pleasing  features 
of  Mary  in  every  other  respect ;  by  her  good 
Knse  and  amiable  manners;  and  in  part  perhaps 
by  the  large  and  valuable  estate  she  brought  with 
her. 

In  the  unlucky  fit  however  which  was  upon 
him,  he  looked  at  the  black  arm,  and  forgot  all 
the  rest  To  such  a  pitch  of  feeling  was  he 
wrought  up,  that  he  broke  out  into  the  grossest 
taunts  on  Mary  for  her  misibrtune;  not  omitting 
at  the  same  time  to  remind  her  of  his  long  for- 
bearance, to  exert  his  superior  voice  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  head  steward.  He  had  now,  he 
said,  got  his  eyes  folly  opened,  he  saw  every  thing 
in  a  new  light,  and  was  resolved  to  act  accord- 
ingly. As  to  the  head  steward,  he  would  let  her 
see  that  the  appointment  Ivas  virtually  in  his 
power;  and  she  might  take  her  leave  of  all  chance 
of  ever  having  another  of  her  tenants  advance  to 
that  station.  A nd  as  to  the  black  arm,  she  shou Id , 
if  the  cok)r  could  not  be  taken  out,  either  tear  off 
the  skin  from  the  flesh,  or  cut  off  the  limb :  For 
it  was  his  fixed  determination,  that  one  or  the 
other  should  be  done^  or  he  would  sue  out  a  di 


vorce,  and  there  should  be  an  end  of  all  connec- 
tion between  them  and  their  estates.  I  have,  he 
said,  examined  well  the  marriage  settlement,  and 
flaws  have  been  pointed  out  to  me,  that  never  oc- 
curred before^  by  which  I  shall  be  able  to  set  the 
whole  aside.  White  as  I  am  all  over,  I  can  no 
longer  consort  with  one  marked  \^ith  such  a  de- 
formity as  the  blot  on  your  person. 

Mary  was  so  stunned  with  the  language  she 
heard  that  it  was  sometime  before  she  could  speak 
at  all ;  and  as  the  surprise  abated,  she  was  almost 
choked  with  the  anger  and  indignation  swelling 
in  her  bosom.  Generous  and  placable  as  her  tem- 
per was,  she  had  a  proud  sensibility  to  what  she 
thought  an  unjust  and  degrading  treatment,  which 
did  not  permit  her  to  suppress  the  violence  of  her 
first  emotions.  Her  language  accordingly  for  a 
moment  was  such  as  these  emotions  prompted. 
But  her  good  sense,  and  her  regard  for  Jonathan, 
whose  qualities  as  a  good  husband  she  had  long 
experienced,  soon  gained  an  ascendancy,  and 
changed  her  tone  to  that  of  sober  reasoning  and 
affectionate  expostulation.  Well,  my  dear  hus- 
band, you  see  what  a  passion  you  had  put  me  into. 
But  it  is  over  now,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  express 
my  thoughts  with  the  calmness  and  good  feelings 
which  become  the  relation  of  wife  and  husband. 

As  to  the  case  of  providing  for  our  child  just 
coming  of  age,  1  shall  say  but  little.  We  both 
have  such  a  tender  regard  for  him  and  such  a  de- 
sire to  see  him  on  a  level  with  his  brethren  as  to 
the  chance  of  making  his  fortune  in  the  world,  that 
I  am  sure  the  difficulties  which  have  occurred  will 
in  some  way  or  other  be  got  over. 

But  I  cannot  pass  so  lightly  over  the  reproaches 
you  cast  on  the  color  of  my  left  arm ;  and  on  the 
more  frequent  appointment  of  my  tenants  than  of 
yours,  to  the  head  stewardshipof  our  joint  estates. 

Now  as  to  the  first  point;  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten,  my  worthy  partner,  that  this  infirmity 
was  fully  known  to  you  before  our  marriage,  and 
is  proved  to  be  so  by  the  deed  of  settlement  itself. 
At  that  time  you-^  made  no  objection  whatever  to 
our  union  ;  and  indeed  how  could  you  urge  such 
an  objection,  when  you  were  conscious  that  you 
yourself  was  not  entirely  free  from  a  like  stain  on 
your  person.  The  fatal  African  dye,  as  you  well 
know,  had  found  its  way  into  your  abode  as  well 
as  mine ;  and  at  the  time  of  our  marriage,  had 
spots  and  specks  scattered  over  your  body  as  black 
as  the  skin  on  my  arm.  And  akhougK  you  have 
by  certain  abrasions  and  other  applications,  taken 
them  in  soaae  measure  out,  there  are  visible  re- 
mains which  ought  to  soften  at  least  your  lan- 
guage when  reflecting  on  my  situation.  You 
ought  surely,  when  you  have  so  slowly  and  im-. 
perfectly  relieved  yourself  firom  the  mortifying 
stain,  although  the  task  was  comparatively  so 
easy,  to  have  some  forbearanco  and  sympathy 
with  nM  who  have  a  task  so  much  more  difficult 
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to  peHbrm.  Instead  of  that  you  abuse  me  as  if 
I  hfid  brought  the  misfortune  on  myself^ and  could 
remove  it  at  will ;  or  as  if  you  had  pointed  out  a 
ready  way  to  do  it,  and  I  had  slighted  your  advice. 
Yet  so  fiir  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  I  am  not  to  be  blamed 
for  the  origin  of  the  sad  mishap ;  that  I  am  as 
anxious  as  you  can  be  to  get  rid  of  it ;  that  you 
are  as  unable  as  I  am  to  find  out  a  safe  and  feasi- 
ble plan  for  the  purpose;  and  moreover,  that  I 
have  done  every  thing  I  could  in  the  mean  time, 
to  mitigate  an  evil  that  cannot  as  yet  be  removed. 
When  you  talk  of  tearing  off  the  skin  or  cutting 
off  the  unfortunate  limb,  must  I  remind  you  of 
what  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  the  most  skil- 
ful surgeon^  have  given  their  opinions  that  if  so 
cruel  an  operation  were  to  be  tried,  it  could  hardly 
feil  to  be  followed  by  a  mortification  or  a  bleeding 
to  death.  Let  me  ask  too,  whether,  should  nei- 
ther of  the  fetal  effects  ensue,  you  would  like  me 
better  in  my  mangled  or  mutilated  condition, 
than  you  do  now  ?  And  when  you  threaten  a  di- 
vorce and  an  annulment  of  the  marriage  settle- 
ment, may  I  not  ask  whether  your  estate  would 
not  suffer  as  much  as  mine  by  dissolving  the 
partnership  between  them  ?  I  am  fer  from  deny- 
ing that  I  feel  the  advantage  of  having  the  pledge 
of  your  arm,  your  stronger  arm  if  you  please,  for 
the  protection  of  me  and  mine ;  and  that  my  in- 
terests in  general  have  been,  and  must  continue 
to  be  the  better  for  your  akl  and  counsel  in  the 
management  of  them.  But  on  the  other  hand 
you  must  be  equally  sensible  that  the  aid  of  my 
purse  will  have  its  value,  in  case  Old  fiull  or  any 
other  rich  litigious  fellow  should  put  us  to  the 
expense  of  another  tedious  law  suit  And  now 
that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  loss  and  gain,  you 
will  not  be  offended  if  I  take  notice  of  a  report 
that  you  sometimes  insinuate,  that  my  estate,  ac- 
cording to  the  rates  of  assessment,  does  not  pay 
its  due  share  into  the  common  purse.  I  think, 
my  dear  Jonathan,  that  if  you  ever  entertained 
this  opinion  you  must  have  been  led  into  it,  by  a 
very  wrong  view  of  the  subject  As  to  the  direct 
income  from  rents,  there  can  be  no  deficiency  on 
my  part ;  the  rule  of  apportionment  being  dear 
and  founded  on  a  calculation  by  numbers.  And 
as  to  what  is  raised  from  the  articles  bought  and 
used  by  my  tenants,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
my  tenants  buy  or  use  less  than  yours,  consider- 
ing that  they  carry  a  greater  amount  of  crops  to 
market,  the  whole  of  which,  it  is  well  known, 
they  lay  out  in  articles  from  the  use  of  which  the 
bailiff  regularly  collects  the  sum  due.  It  would 
seem  then  that  my  tenants  selling  more,  buj[ 
more ;  buying  more,  use  more ;  and  using  more, 
pay  more.  Meaning,  however,  not  to  put  you  in 
the  wrong,  but  myself  in  the  right,  I  do  not  push 
the  argument  to  that  length,  because  I  readily 
agree  that  in  paying  for  articles  bought  and  used. 


you  have  beyond  the  fruits  of  the  soil  on  which  I 
depend,  ways  and  means  which  I  have  not  Yoa 
draw  chiefly  the  interest  we  jointly  pay  for  the 
funds  we  were  obliged  to  borrow  for  the  fees  and 
costs  the  suit  Old  Bull  put  us  to.  Your  tenants 
also  turn  their  hands  so  ingeniously  to  a  variety 
of  handicraft  and  other  mechanical  productioBi, 
that  they  make  not  a  little  money  from  that 
source.  Besides  all  this,  you  gain  much  by  the 
fish  you  catch  and  carry  to  market ;  by  the  use 
of  your  teams  and  boats  in  transporting  and  trad- 
ing on  the  crops  of  my  tenants ;  and  indeed  in 
doing  that  sort  of  business  for  strangers  alto. 
This  is  a  fair  statement  on  your  side  of  the  ac- 
count, with  the  drawback  however,  that  at  your 
tenants  are  supplied  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
articles,  made  by  themselves,  than  is  the  case 
with  mine,  the  use  of  which  articles  does  not  coo- 
tribute  to  the  common  purse,  they  avoid  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  payments  collected  from  my 
tenants.  If  I  were  to  look  still  further  into  thit 
matter  and  refer  you  to  every  advantage  yoa 
draw  from  the  union  i^  our  persons  and  property, 
[  might  remark,  that  the  profits  you  make  from 
your  teams  and  boats,  and  which  enable  yoo  to 
pay  your  quota,  are  in  great  part  drawn  from  the 
preference  they  have  in  conveying  and  disposinf^ 
of  the  products  of  my  soil ;  a  business  that  might 
fell  into  other  hands,  in  the  event  of  our  separa- 
tion. I  mention  this,  as  I  have  already  said,  not 
by  way  of  complaint,  for  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
your  gain  is  not  altogether  my  loes  in  this  more 
than  in  many  other  instances ;  and  that  what  pro- 
fits you  immediately  may  profit  me  also  in  the 
long  run.  But  I  will  not  dwdl  on  these  calcu- 
lations and  comparisons  of  interest,  which  yott 
ought  to  weigh  as  well  as  myself,  as  reatoot 
against  the  measure  to  which  you  threaten  a  re- 
sort For  when  I  consult  my  own  heart,  and 
call  to  mind  all  the  endearing  proofe  you  have 
given  of  yours  being  in  sympathy  with  it,  1  mutt 
needs  hope  that  there  are  other  ties  than  mere  in- 
terest, to  prevent  us  from  ever  suifering  a  tran- 
sient resentment  on  either  side,  with  or  without 
cause,  to  bring  on  both,  all  the  consequences  of  a 
divorce ;  consequences  too  which  would  be  a  tad 
inheritance  indeed  for  our  numerous  and  bekyved 
offspring. 

As  to  the  other  point  relative  to  the  head 
stewards,  I  must  own,  my  worthy  husband,  that 
I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  for  any  cause  of  dissatit- 
fection  on  your  part  or  blame  on  mine.  It  ii 
true,  as  you  say,  that  they  have  been  oAener 
taken  fit>m  among  my  tenants  than  yours;  hot 
under  other  circumstances  the  reverse  m^t  at 
well  have  happened.  If  the  individuals  appoint- 
ed, had  made  their  way  to  the  important  trust,  by 
corrupt  or  fellacious  means;  if  they  had  beeo 
preferred  merely  because  they  dw^  on  my  a*- 
tate,  or  had  taooeeded  by/anr  interpoaitica  <)f 
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mioe  contnry  to  your  inclinatioo ;  or  finally,  if 
they  bad  administered  the  trust  un&ithfully»  sa- 
crificing your  interests  to  mine,  or  the  interests 
of  both  to  selfish  or  unworthy  purposes,  in  either 
of  these  ctses,  you  would  hare  ground  lor  your 
complainta.  But  I  know  Jonathan  that  you  are 
too  jost  and  too  candid  not  to  admit  that  no  such 
ground  exists.  The  head  stewards  in  question 
ooald  not  hare  been  appointed  without  your  own 
perticipation  as  well  as  mine.  They  were  re- 
commended to  our  joint  choice  by  the  reputed 
fiuraem  of  their  characters,  by  their  tried  fidelity 
ud  competenc:y  in  previous  trusts,  and  by  their 
exemption  from  all  charges  of  impure  and  grasp- 
ing deiigns;  and  so  far  were  they  from  being  par- 
tial to  my  interest  at  the  expense  of  yours,  that 
they  were  rather  considered  by  my  tenants  as 
leaning  to  a  management  more  fitvorable  to  yours 
than  to  mine.  I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  the 
bounties  direct  and  indirect  to  your  teams  and 
boats,  to  the  hands  employed  in  your  fisheries, 
and  to  the  looms  and  other  machineries,  which 
without  such  encouragements  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  threatened  rivalships  of  interfering 
neighbors ;  I  say  only,  that  these  ideas  were  in 
the  heads  of  some  of  my  tenants.  For  myself  I 
fhould  not  have  mentioned  them  but  as  a  defence 
igiinflt  what  I  must  regard  as  so  unfounded  a 
charge,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  make 
t  lasting  impression. 

But  laying  askle  all  these  considerations,  I  re- 
peat, my  dear  Jonathan,  that  the  appointment  of 
the  head  steward  lies  as  much,  if  not  more,  with 
you  than  with  me.  Let  the  choice  fell  where  it 
may  you  will  find  me  fiuthfully  abiding  by  it, 
whether  it  be  thought  the  best  possible  one  or  not, 
and  sincerely  wishing  that  he  may  equally  im- 
prore  better  opportunities  of  serving  us  both,  than 
was  the  k>t  of  any  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him. 

Jonathan  who  had  a  good  heart,  as  well  as  a 
lound  head  and  steady  temper,  was  touched  with 
this  lender  and  conciliatory  language  of  Mary ; 
and  the  bickering  which  had  sprung  up  ended  as 
the  quarrels  of  lovers  alvoays,  and  of  married  folks 
tomttme$  do,  in  an  increased  affection  and  confi- 
dence between  the  parties. 
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For  Che  Sontheni  Uumrj  MMMngnr. 
MARRTIHO  1¥9SI«Im 

Phii«adklphia,  1836. 
My  Dear  Miu  If*****,— 

1  FOLLY  agree  with  you  in  the  high  character 
you  have  given  of  the  **  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger,"— some  numbers  of  which  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading,  and  join  most  heartily  with 
you  in  the  wish  that  it  may  meet  with  the  success 
it  so  eminently  deserves.  But  what  shall  I  say 
in  reply  to  your  request  to  write  something  for  its 
cohimss?    You  are  aware  that  nothing  **  medio- 


cre'' can  find  its  way  there;  and  you  are  as  well 
aware  that  I  have  seldom  or  never  been  charged 
with  the  sin  of  authorship.  Your  requests  how- 
ever are  commands;  and  although  I  may  fiiil  to 
give  to  the  subject  I  have  selected,  sufficient  inte- 
rest to  induce  the  editors  to  yield  it  a  place  in  their 
paper,  yet  will  I  indulge  the  hope  that  as  it  is  a 
true  story,  it  may  prove  useful  to  yourself,  for  the 
truths  it  reveals, — though  lacking  the  ornament  to 
make  them  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  *'  local  habitation  " 
to  those  whose  brief  story  I  am  about  to  record. 
For  all  the  purposes  for  which  I  have  called  them 
up,  you  may  suppose  them  to  have  lived  in  either 
Albany  or  Richmond ;  for  in  many  respects  these 
cities  are  very  much  alike.  Each  is  Situated  on  a 
noble  river,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  state.  Each 
has  in  its  vicinity,  hills  and  valleys,  and  landscapes 
of  picturesque  beauty  and  grandeur,  amid  whose 
romantic  and  love  inspiring  scenes  many  a  sigh 
has  been  breathed  and  many  a  vow  offered  in  vain. 
Notwithstanding  these  places  thus  resemble  each 
other,  I  would  here  observe  that  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  be  particular  ia  your  choice,  because 
you  may  have  known  or  heard  of  persons  and 
events  in  either  of  them  similar  to  those  here  de- 
scribed. What  happens  in  one  place  may  happen 
in  another,  and  he  who  travels  for  and  wide  will 
find  the  human  family  every  where  agitated  by  the 
same  feelings  and  the  same  passions,  and  that  all 
the  elements  that  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
world,  may  be  found  in  any  one  town  or  village, 
directing  and  controlling  the  destinies  of  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Leaving  however,  to  the  historian  and  the  philo- 
sopher, the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  developing  the  secret  springs  of  human 
action,  and  to  sager  heads  to  read  them,  than  that 
of  my  feir  correspondent, — ^I  will  only  ask  your  at- 
tention to  what  will  be  more  congenial  to  your 
wishes,  and  a  more  easily  understood  subject,  a 
tale  of  "Ladye  Love,"  in  which  some  of  my 
younger  firiends  and  feelings  were  deeply  inter- 
ested. 

During  our  schoolboy  days,  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  George  Marley ;  but  we  will  pass  over 
his  earlier  years,  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  As  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  upon 
a  particular  analysis  of  form  and  features,  mind 
or  manners,  I  will  leave  your  imagination  to  make 
George  whatever  you  please,  not  incompatible 
with  a  **  marvellously  proper  "  young  man,  tall 
and  straight,  with  raven  locks  and  eagle  eye— 
with  all  those  high  intellectual  qualities,  and  that 
deep  moral  rectitude,  which  wins  admiration  and 
commands  esteem.  Two  years  before  I  have  here 
introduced  him  to  you,  George's  fother  was  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  wealthy  merchants  in  the 
city,  and  George's  educatkm  and  hopes  were  in 
accordance  with  his  high  expectations.    But  a 
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series  of  disasters  to  which  commercial  property  is 
so  very  liable,  swept  away  from  Mr.  Marley  every 
thing  he  possessed  but  the  honorable  and  virtuous 
character  of  himself  and  his  family.  At  the  time 
of  his  father's  misfortune  George  was  taken  from 
school,  and  placed  in  a  merchant's  counting  house, 
to  qualify  him  ibr  the  active  career  of  life  thus 
early  forced  uiK>n  him — a  career  in  which  he  must 
depend  upon  his  own  exertions  for  success,  and  in 
which  he  must  win  for  himself,  and  by  himself, 
whatever  he  might  obtain  of  fortune  or  of  fame. 

In  the  particular  circumstances  of  his  situation 
at  this  time,  I  am  aware  there  is  nothing  to  excite 
your  sympathy.  Many  thousands  of  young  men 
enter  upon  the  active  scenes  of  life  under  more  dis- 
advantages than  these — without  friends,  without  a 
good  education,  without  early  habits  of  pix>priety 
and  rectitude,  and  yet  reach  to  the  highest  emi- 
nence  and  renown ;  and  why  might  not  George 
Marley?  The  answer  is  simply,  he  loved!  and 
would  not  love  inspire  him  with  stronger  and  more 
powerful  motives  for  exertion  and  success? 

Isabella  Barclay  was,  if  ever  there  was,  a  per- 
fectly lovely  girl.  She  was  one  of  those  fair  crea- 
tures that  occasionally  are  seen  among  us,  but 
which  seem  to  belong  to  a  higher  order  of  beings 
than  those  inhabiting  this  lower  world.  It  is  not 
wonderful  therefore  that  George  Marley  should 
love  her,  or  that  she  should  love  him.  They  did 
love,  truly — devotedly.  They  were  too  young  to 
conceal  it ;  there  was  no  cause  fer  concealment 
Every  body  knew  it;  their  parents  knew  it,  and 
sanctioned  it — and  why  should  they  not?  Pre- 
viously to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Marley,  they  were 
equal  in  fortune,  in  education,  and  in  all  that  could 
give  promise  of  a  certain  and  happy  union.  Al- 
though Mr.  Marley  had  fallen  from  affluence  to 
comparative  poverty,  yet  himself  and  his  &mily 
continued  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  all  their  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  particular  friendship  that  had 
existed  between  Mr.  Marley  and  Mr.  Barclay, 
and  their  respective  families,  to  all  appearance 
suffered  no  interruption. 

The  misfortunes  of  Mr.  Marley,  although  it  had 
blighted  the  hopes  of  George,  had  no  effect  on 
Isabella  but  to  excite  her  pity  and  strengthen  her 
love.  She  was  too  young  to  calculate  chances  or 
consequences — she  had  not  loved  George  for  his 
Cither's  wealth,  but  for  himself;  and  while  he  re- 
mained the  same,  her  affections  were  immutable. 
Thus  reasoned  this  pure  and  amiable  girl ;  and  for 
the  two  years  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  failure  of  Mr.  Marley,  up  to  that  at 
which  we  commenced  our  tale,  George  was  happy 
in  the  expectation  of  ere  long  being  enabled  to 
raise  his  own  fallen  fortune,  and  happier  in  the 
tried  sincerity  of  his  Isabella's  love. 

I  need  not  stop  to  tell  you  of  the  thousand  hopes 
and  fears,  pleasures  and  pains,  our  lovers  suffered 
or  enjoyed :  I  suppose  they  were  such  as  arecommon 


to  all  the  votaries  of  the  fickle  God.  Their  attach- 
ment had  commenced  at  school,  and  we  have  con- 
tinued it  until  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
and  she  seventeen,  and  at  no  time  had  any  intemip- 
tion  to  its  progress  taken  place.  If  you  have  paid 
any  attention  to  these  love  affairs,  you  will  have 
observed  the  great  difference  there  is  between  those 
where  the  attachment  commences  early  in  life, 
and  the  parties  grow  up  together,  forming  and 
moulding  their  feelings,  their  wishes,  their  amuse- 
ments, their  tastes,  their  whole  heart  and  soul,  by 
the  same  model;  and  those  "whom  accident  or 
blind  chance"  bring  together,  and  from  some  pe- 
culiarity of  form  or  mind,  for  a  while  deem  them- 
selves in  love  with  each  other.  With  the  former, 
it  is  the  web  of  their  existence,  which,  once  broken, 
can  never  be  woven  again ;  with  the  latter,  it  is 
"  like  a  lady's  glove,"  put  off  as  easily  as  it  is  put 
on,  and  with  whose  last  sigh  passes  away  all  iti 
pleasures  and  its  pains,  leaving  no  "  wreck  be- 
hind." As  that  of  George  and  Isabella  was  of  the 
former  kind,  and  as  no  objection  had  been  madeoa 
the  inequality  of  their  fortunes,  and  as  he  iras 
about  to  enter  into  business  for  himself  under  the 
fairest  prospects,  their  marriage  when  they  should 
arrive  at  a  proper  age,  was  looked  for  by  them- 
selves and  all  others  as  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt 
or  contingency.  What  contingency  could  happen? 
Their  known  engagement,  his  constant  attention, 
and  her  acknowledged  affection  for  him,  formed  an 
impassable  barrier  to  the  advances  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  made  by  many  who  admired  her. 
Indeed,  you  and  I  would  suppose  that  no  one  would 
attempt  to  mar  their  promised  happiness,  or  wish 
to  win  hearts  that  had  so  long  beat  for  each  other, 
and  each  other  only.  Yet  did  the  spoiler  come! 
and  where  will  he  not  come?  Since  he  first  found 
his  way  into  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  blasted  the 
happiness  of  our  common  parents,  where  is  the 
paradise  some  spoiler  has  not  entered?  where  the 
scene  of  love  and  harmony  he  has  not  attempted 
to  break  up  and  destroy  ? 

In  the  particular  city  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
there  lived  a  bachelor  of  upwards  of  double  the 
age  of  George  Marley,  although  his  appearance 
was  younger  than  his  age  would  have  indicated; 
with  few  personal  attractions,  he  had  but  little  edu- 
cation ;  and  no  more  of  common  sense,  or  any 
other  kind  of  sense,  than  fitted  him  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth.  As  he  sustained  a  respecta- 
ble character,  was  called  rich,  and  lived  in  a  style 
of  comparative  splendor,  he  was  of  coune  one  of 
the  good  society  of  the  city,  and  a  desirable  match 
for  any  daughter  a  mother  wished  to  sell  to  the 
highest  bidder.  If  Mr.  Simson,  for  such  was  thif 
gentleman's  name,  ever  had  had  any  feelings  of 
the  heart — if  he  ever  was  susceptible  of  a  pare 
and  holy  love ;  the  associations,  habits,  and  pur- 
suits of  his  whole  life,  had  long  since  deadenad 
them  all,  or  made  them  suba^vient  to  his  willi  «b 
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articJe  of  trade  or  comraerce,  of  marketable  value, 
to  bestow  them  oo  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  as  a 
Pacba  bestows  bis  on  the  last  fairest  slave  his  wealth 
has  purchased.  But  you  may  ask  what  Mr.  Sim- 
ion  has  to  do  with  the  loves  of  Greorge  and  Isabel- 
la? Ah!  my  dear  girl,  old,  ignorant  and  cold 
hearted  as  he  may  be,  he  is  the  arbiter  of  their 
iiite.  It  is  in  his  power  to  give  them  years  of 
happiness,  or  it  is  in  his  power  to  blight  their  buds 
of  promise,  and  send  them  prematurely  to  their 
grayes !  and  why  ?  because  he  is  rich !  I  know 
your  young  heart  rejects  the  supposition  that  such 
a  man  would,  or  could,  break  their  bonds  of  mu- 
tual ]o?e,  that  thus  seemed  to  have  been  formed 
and  strengthened  under  the  auspices  of  heaven, — 
that  be  by  any  means  could  "  pluck  from  the  brows 
of  their  innocent  love,  the  rose,  and  place  a  blister 
there."  I  know  you  anticipate  that  he  wUl  appro- 
priate a  part  of  his  wealth  to  establish  George  in 
buiioess,  or  will  die  and  leave  it  all  to  him ;  that 
thus  he  will  be  enabled  to  wed  his  Isabella,  and 
their  lives  thenceforth  "  go  merry  as  a  marriage 
bdl."  Alas!  how  little  do  we  know  of  ourselves 
or  oar  destiny !  how  unseen  or  mistaken  may  be 
the  path  that  leads  to  high  and  happy  places,  or 
that  which  leads  to  misery  and  despair ! 

Nothing  is  more  painful  to  my  mind,  than  to 
witness  a  beautiful  girl  thrown  into  the  alluring 
lod  deceptive  scenes  of  life  without  a  mother's 
guardianship.  No  other  heart  can  sympathise  with 
her,  no  other  hand  direct  her  course.    She  does 
^  feel  for  them,  and  they  cannot  feel  with  her ! 
Others  may  warn  and  advise  her,  but  none  but  a 
toother's  watchful  eye  can  percfiive,  and  a  mo- 
ther's tender  care  guard  or  direct  her  young  aflfec- 
tioDs.    Isabella  had  a  mother.   But  Mrs.  Barclay 
was  a  woman  of  the  world.    In  early  life  she  may 
have  loved,  and  that  love  may  have  been  success- 
ful and  happy ;  or  she  may  have  married  foY  con- 
Tenience,  to  gratify  some  darling  passion,  and  ne- 
ver have  known  the  deep  feelings  of  a  long  che- 
rtshed  affection.     No  matter  what  was  the  history 
of  her  younger  days,  they  had  passed  away,  and 
with  them  all  their  sympathies  and  all  their  influ- 
ence.   She  was  now  a  woman  of  the  world — a 
foMmabU  lady.     She  loved  her  daughter,  and  to 
inake  that  daughter  happy  was  the  chief  object  of 
twr  care.     The  notions  of  happiness  entertained 
by  this  worthy  matron,  was  such  as  thousands  and 
thousands  believe,  yet  nevf**  find  true.  The  show, 
the  glare  of  wealth  and  its  attendants,  the  unsatis- 
iybgyet  exciting  routine  of  fashionable  life,  were 
to  her  every  thing ;  and  that  calm,  pure  and  vir- 
tuous happiness  which  springs  in  the  heart,  and  is 
cherished  by  its  high  and  jieavenly  attributes,  were 
to  her  unknown^  or  as  nothing.  With  such  views, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would  look  upon 
the  attachment  of  George  and  Isabella  in  the  most 
^vorable  light,  or  promote  its  continuance,  when 
H  interred  with  any  other  more  splendid  prospect 


that  might  offer.  Such  a  prospect  did  offer ;  and 
that  being  who  of  all  others  should  have  directed 
her  young  and  unsuspecting  offspring  in  the  path 
of  truth  and  rectitude ;  by  a  course  ef  deceptions, 
endeavored  to  induce  Isabella  to  fersake  her  first 
and  only  love,  and  unite  herself  to  one  who  was 
incapable  of  loving  her,  and  who  she  could  never 
love — to  Mr.  Simson  I  George  was  early  apprised 
of  her  purpose,  and  did  all  a  true  and  noble  mind 
could  do,  to  avert  the  blow  she  was  preparing  for 
him.  His  fears  were  always  lulled  by  the  unwa- 
vering love  of  Isabella,  and  her  vows  of  constan- 
cy. He  believed  her  true,  and  she  believed  her- 
self true.  But  the  continual  and  insidious  efforts 
of  her  mother  and  her  fashionable  friends,  poison- 
ed her  mind;  and,  tired  of  their  importunities,  she 
at  length  yielded  to  their  persuasions.  George 
was  too  proud  to  let  the  world  triumph  in  the  pros- 
tration of  his  hopes ;  as  soon  therefore  as  he  was 
assured  of  her  infidelity,  he  set  sail  for  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Isabella's  abandonment  of  George,  and  her  affi- 
ance to  Mr.  Simson,  were  events  soon  known,  and 
as  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. It  was  perceptible  to  every  one,  that  her 
character  had  passed  away  with  him  who  had  so 
long  given  it  its  tone  and  direction.  Fi*eed  from 
him  who  had  from  her  infancy  been  the  source 
and  the  companion  of  all  her  pleasures,  she  visited 
every  public  and  private  amusement  or  assembly, 
and  was  every  where  remarkable  for  her  vivid 
and  reckless  gaiety.  Those  who  judged  by  ap- 
pearances deemed  her  happy  in  her  new  situation ; 
but  those  who  looked  beneath  the  surface,  saw  only 
in  these  wild  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  vain  efforts 
to  banish  from  her  heart  *'  the  worm  that  dyeth 
not." 

Some  months  after  the  departure  of  George,  Mr. 
Simson  and  Isabella  were  married.  From  the 
time  the  latter  had  broken  her  vows  to  George,  all 
intimacy  between  her  and  myself  had  ceased.  I 
was  not  therefore  at  her  wedding,  but  it  was  said 
to  be  numerous  and  brilliant — the  bride  splendid- 
ly decorated,  lovely,  and  the  gayest  of  the  gay. 

For  a  few  short  years  after  her  marriage,  al- 
though I  lived  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  I 
could  hear  of  Isabella,  now  Mrs.  Simson.  For 
sometime  she  apparently  luxuriated  in  the  golden 
vision,  for  which  had  been  sacrificed  her  earliest 
and  fondest  anticipations.  She  gave  the  largest 
parties,  and  the  most  splendid  fetes,  and  the  fash- 
ionable world  pronounced  her  marriage  fortunate. 
But  soon  this  illusory  existence  vanished,  and  I 
learned,  what  nothing  can  conceal,  that  the  decay 
which  halteth  not  had  settled  itself  upon  her  beauti- 
ful form.  A  few  months  and  she  was  confined  to  her 
house,  and  then  to  her  room,  and  then  to  her  bed — 
and  then  came  from  her  a  brief  but  thrilling  let- 
ter, ardently  desiring  me  to  come  to  her  before  she 
died.    I  did  go ;  and  did  hear  from  her  dying  lips. 
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how  a  motber'i  mistaken  love  had  made  her  faith- 
lessj  and  of  the  yean  of  hopeless  and  bitter  an^ish 
that  followed  and  drag^ged  her  down  to  the  grave. 
I  have  stood  by  the  dying  bed  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions— I  have  seen  the  last  struggle  of  a  fiither,  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  all  of  these  I  have  had 
deep  sorrow.  But  it  was  in  the  presence  of  that 
broken  hearted  sufferer,  and  from  the  revealings 
and  monitions  of  her  departing  spirit,  I  learn- 
ed that  enduring  lesson  of  life,  which  time  nor  cir- 
cumstance can  ever  obliterate.  Yes!  my  dear 
girl ;  it  was  there  I  received  that  lesson  which  I 
have  so  often  endeavored  to  impress  upon  your 
mind, — to  guard  you  against  the  snares  that  are 
every  where  spread  by  those  who  have  wrecked 
their  own  happiness,  to  draw  the  young  and 
thoughtless  into  the  vortex  of  their  own  dazzling 
but  heartless  pleasures.  Could  you  have  been  in 
that  chamber,  and  have  seen  and  known  how  one 
so  lovely,  and  whose  morning  of  life  was  so  fiiir, 
had  been  snatched  from  the  world  of  her  bright 
dreams, — prostrating  in  her  fall  all  the  years  of 
earthly  bliss  that  might  have  been  hers,  and  all 
the  proud  aspirations,  the  promised  felicity  of  him, 
the  betrotiied  of  her  heart, — you  would  never  again 
breathe  one  sigh,  or  one  wish,— or  weaken  one 
chord  of  pure  affectkNi,  for  all  that  wealth  and 
feshion  can  promise  or  bestow. 

A  few  days  after  this  interview,  she  left  this 
world  of  trouble, — and  the  papers  of  the  day,  an- 
nounced in  the  usual  manner, — Died,  on  the  — 
instant,  of  a  '*  pulmonary  complaint,"  Mrs.  Sim- 
son,  wife  of  Mr. Simson ;  and  who  thought 

otherwise  ?  who  of  all  that  surrounded  her,  could 
deem  she  had  a  heart  to  break  t  Thus  she  passed 
away ;  and  the  world,  busied  with  its  own  little 
and  great  schemes,  soon  ceased  to  remember  that 
she  had  ever  lived,  or  loved,  or  died. 

With  Isabella  ends  our  tale.  And  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary in  conclusion  to  say,  that  George  never 
knew  how  fully  and  fearfully  she  had  atoned  for 
her  fetal  error.  Before  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
communicating  to  him  my  last  painful  interview 
with  her, — and  her  prayers  for  his  happiness  and 
forgiveness,  he  had  fellen  in  the  struggle  of  South 
America  for  liberty  and  independence.  Mrs.  Bar- 
clay is  still  alive,  and  so  is  Mr.  Simson,  though 
now  some  ten  years  older  than  when  he  led  Isabel- 
la a  victim  to  the  altar.  I  presume  he  is  still  in 
the  market ;  he  is  ten  years  older,  he  is  ten  years 
richer,  and  thus  doubly  desirable  to  those  mothers 
who  lave  their  daughters,  and  wish  to  have  them 
weilfnarried, 

I  have  endeavored  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  but 
ray  letter  has  extended  itself  too  long,  and  yet  I 
fear  it  is  too  short  to  make  that  impression  I  could 
wish.  I  cannot  but  hope,  however,  that  Isabella's 
fete  will  awaken  in  your  breast,  as  it  did  in  mine, 
those  reflections  that  will  lead  you  justly  to  appre- 
ciate how  felse  and  empty  are  the  world's  opiniens. 


when  compared  with  the  conscientious  dictates  of 
our  own  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment, — and  deter- 
mine you  to  choose  that  life  whence  rises  and  flowi 
the  streams  of  all  our  earthly  happiness.  If  I  have 
feiled,  and  that  flower  which  now  blooms  to  fidr 
and  Aragrant  by  the  banks  of  Powhatan,  should  be 
plucked  by  a  hand  insensible  to  its  sweets,  to  orna- 
ment some  princely  hall,  and  wither  amid  all  its 
splendor,  then  you  may  recollect  the  waramg 
voice,  and  think  of  one,  though  humble,  who 
would  have  sacrificed  every  other  hope  of  bald- 
ness to  cherish  that  flower — ^you  may  then  remem- 
ber   B . 

For  ibe  Southflra  Litemy  Meaenger. 
8KBTCH  OF  TIROIVIA  8CBHBRT. 

The  following  Sketch  of  Virginia  Scenery  Is  sent  with  the 
hope  the  author  will  ezcuee  the  liberty  taken,  ae  il  wm  wiitten 
without  the  alighteat  Idea  of  Its  being  erer  publiebed,  by  a  travel* 
ler  through  eome  of  the  ecenea  of  Weetem  Vh^nia  ^^ 

**  It  was  a  charming  evening — ^the  sky  was  al- 
most cloudless,  and  the  sultry  air  of  summer  seem- 
ed to  be  gradually  giving  way  to  the  cool  and  re- 
freshing breezes  of  autumn.  Accompanied  bj  a 
few  companions  and  some  persons  acquainted  with 
the  surrounding  country,  I  ascended  the  large  and 
romantic  rock  near  the  village  of  Rocky moant, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  <«  BaU  KmA."  This 
rock  is  alKHit  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  the  ascent  exceedingly  steep  and  difficult  Its 
name  is  indeed  descriptive  of  its  general  character 
and  appearance,  which  are  calculated  to  stnke 
more  by  its  novelty  o(  height  and  rugged  aspect, 
than  its  beauty  of  herbage  or  richness  of  attire.— 
We  wound  up  among  ledges  of  rock,  and  now  and 
then  found  our  progress  retarded  by  the  interven- 
tion of  some  stunted  cedars  and  oaks,  which  had 
clang  to  a  soil  which  would  seem  hardly  able  to 
afibrd  any  sustenance,  except  to  the  moss,  long  cele- 
brated  for  its  fondness  ibr  the  flinty  rock.  This 
m<¥»,  consisting  of  several  rich  and  beautifel  spe- 
cies, has  wove  a  seeming  carpet  of  the  most  virid 
green,  and  surpasses  in  softness  the  finest  febrics 
of  the  Turkish  looms.  Delighted  and  amused,  we 
strolled  from  cliff  to  diff,  gazing  on  the  works  of 
Omnipotence,  which  arose  around,  above,  beneath 
us,  and  feasting  our  delighted  senses  on  the  ridi 
magnificence  of  the  scenes  presented  finm  Ob  sum- 
mit. The  lofty  mountains  dimly  seen  fitMn  afer; 
the  *  rural  cottages'  in  the  vales  below;  the  smoke 
richly  curling  lh)m  the  unseen  hamlets  among  the 
lofty  treea;  the  startling  sound  of  the  huntsman's 
gun  re-echoed  from  the  rocky  heights — ^were  an  as- 
semblag»of  pleasures  rarely  enjoyed  by  so  short  an 
excursion.  The  *  Peaks  of  Otter,'  appeared  with 
much  distinctness  and  beauty,  while  a  rich  and  va- 
riegated cloud  seemed  to  rest  on  their  summit,  as 
though  it  had  stooped  to  gaze  with  us  on  their 
magnificent  heights.  A  branch  of  the  Allfgbany 
is  also  visible  between  two  lofty  hills,  and  the  biae 
tints  that  rested  on  iU  htwr,  oontrasted  with  the 
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glowing  greens  of  the  adjacent  forests^  presented  to 
the  eye  a  grateful  and  pleasing  variety  of  shade. — 
The  picturesque  vDlage  of  Rocky  mount  appears 
to  much  advantage  from  this  rock,  and  the  coun- 
try around  is  one  of  much  wild  and  romantic  beau- 
ty. Long  did  we  gaze  on  the  works  of  nature's 
God,— displayed  in  majestic,  rural,  and  beautiful 
scenes;  and  then  turning  from  these  glorious  mani- 
festations of  wisdom  and  power,  traced  the  names 
of  many  a  youthful  swain  and  maid,  who  had  chi- 
leUed  out  their  initials  on  the  flinty  rock,  urged  no 
doubt  by  the  puerile  ambition  of  being  remember- 
ed long  after  they  had  ceased  to  roam  among  its 
rocky  alcoves.  There  could  the  poet's  soul  catch 
sparks  of  inspiration  from  nature's  open  volume, 
and  the  painter's  pencil  vainly  strive  to  touch  with 
liring  lines  his  thereyai^A/ess  canvass.  '  Who  can 
paint  like  nature?'  would  echo  from  each  lovely 
object;  and  man,  in  all  his  pride  of  nature  and  of 
art,  shrink  from  the  task  of  copying  her  rich  and 
gorgeous  dyes,  f  here  would  the  Christian  pour 
out  his  soul  in  adoration  and  praise ;  and,  lost  in 
contemplation  of  the  Hand  that  raised  the  moun- 
tains and  spread  out  the  plain,  stoop  not  to  draw 
his  souices  of  delight  from  the  poorer,  yet  still  rich 
pleasures  afforded  to  the  carnal  mind.  The  fan- 
ciful may,  aided  by  this  sketch,  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  beauties  of  the  scenes, — ^but  let  them,  like  me^ 
view  them  as  they  are,  and  they  will  own  how  fiir 
the  reality  exceeds  the  most  vivid  colorings  of 
eyen  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  works 
of  nature's  God."  j.  w.  c. 

Slumber,  1832. 

From  the  Scoitiih  Literary  Oaxette. 
OOVRTSHIP  AJm  MARRIAGB. 

Thikk  lived  in  a  country  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  a  decent  farmer,  who,  by  patient  industry 
and  frugality,  and  without  being  avaricious,  had  made 
himself  easy  in  circumstances.  He  enjoyed  life  with* 
out  being  profuse;  ifor  he  tempered  his  enjoyments 
^ith  moderation.  At  the  age  of  sixty,  he  still  retain* 
ed  the  bloom  of  health  on  his  cheek.  He  lived  till  that 
age  a  bachelor ;  but  his  household  affiurs  were  regulated 
by  a  young  woman,  whose  attentive  zeal  for  her  ma»- 
ter*9  interest  made  it  easy  for  him  to  enjoy  his  home 
without  a  wife.  She  was  only  in  the  character  of  his 
humble  servant,  but  she  was  virtuous  and  prudent. 
Betty  allotted  the  tasks  to  the  servants  in  the  house, 
performed  the  labor  within  doors,  during  harvest,  when 
all  the  others  were  engaged.  She  saw  every  thing  kept 
in  ovder,  and  regulated  all  with  strict  regifrd  to  economy 
and  cleanliness.  She  had  the  singular  good  fortime  to 
be  at  once  beloved  by  her  fellow-servants,  aa  well  as 
respected  and  trusted  by  her  master.  Her  master  even 
eoosulted  her  in  matters  where  he  knew  ehe  could  give 
advice,  and  found  it  often  his  interest  to  do  so.  But 
her  modesty  was  such,  that  die  never  tendered  her  ad* 
▼ices  gratuitously.  Prudence  regulated  all  her  actions, 
and  she  kept  the  most  respectful  distance  from  her  mas- 
ter. She  paid  all  attention  to  his  wants  and  wishes; 
nor  could  a  wife  or  daughter  have  been  more  attentive. 
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When  he  happened  to  be  from  home,  it  was  her  pro- 
vince to  wait  upon  him  when  he  returned,  provide  his 
refreshment,  and  administer  to  all  his  wants.  Then 
she  reported  to  him  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  the 
work  which  had  been  done.  It  did  not  escape  her  mas- 
ter's observation,  however,  that,  though  she  was  anx- 
ious to  relate  the  truth,  she  still  strove  to  extenuate  and 
hide  the  faults  of  those  who  had  committed  misdemea- 
nors. Her  whole  conduct  was  such,  that,  for  the  period 
of  fifteen  years,  the  breath  of  slander  dared  not  to 
hazard  a  whisper  against  her. 

It  happened,  however,  that  a  certain  maiden  lady  in 
the  neighborhood  had  cast  an  eye  upon  the  farmer. 
She  was  the  niece  of  a  bachelor  minister,  and  lived  at 
the  manse  in  the  character  of  housekeeper.  But,  with 
all  opportunity  to  become  a  competitor  with  Betty,  she 
could  never  gain  her  character.  Those  people  who 
want  personal  attractions  take  strange  means  of  paying 
court,  and  endeavoring  to  open  the  way  for  themselves. 
What  they  cannot  effect  by  treaty,  they  endeavor  to 
do  by  sapping.  Scandal  is  their  magazine,  by  which 
they  attempt  to  clear  their  way  from  all  obstructions. 
This  maiden  lady  made  some  sinister  remarks,  in  such 
a  way,  and  in  such  a  place,  as  were  sure  to  reach  the 
farmer's  ear.  The  farmer  was  nearly  as  n^uch  interest- 
ed fbr  the  character  of  his  servant  as  he  was  for  his  own, 
and  so  soon  as  he  discovered  the  authoress,  made  her  a 
suitable  return.  But  he  made  ample  amends  to  Betty 
for  the  injury  she  had  suffered,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rewarded  her  for  her  services,  by  taking  her  for  his 
wife.  By  this  event,  the  lady,  whose  intentions  had 
been  well  understood,  and  who  had  thought  of  aggran- 
dizing herself  at  the  expense  and  ruin  of  poor  Betty, 
found  that  she  had  contributed  the  very  means  to  ad- 
vance her  to  the  realization  of  a  fortune  she  had  never 
hoped  for.  May  all  intermeddlers  of  the  same  cast 
have  the  same  punishment :  they  are  pests  to  society. 

Betty's  success  had  created  some  speculation  in  the 
country.  Though  every  one  agreed  that  Betty  deserved 
her  fortune,  it  was  often  wondered  how  such  a  modest, 
unassuming  girl  had  softened  the  heart  of  the  bachelor, 
who,  it  was  thought,  was  rather  flinty  in  regard  to  the 
fair  sex.  Betty  had  an  acquaintance,  who  was  situated 
in  nearly  the  same  circumstances  as  herself  in  being  at 
the  head  of  a  bachelor  farmer's  house ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  she  had  formed  a  design  of  conquering  her 
master.  If  Betty  used  artifice,  however,  it  was  with- 
out design.  But  her  neighbor  could  not,  it  wotdd 
appear,  believe  that  she  had  brought  the  matter  to  a 
bearing  without  some  stratagem ;  and  she  wished  Betty 
to  tell  her  how  she  had  gone  about  "courting  the  old 
man."  There  was,  withal,  so  much  native  simplicity 
about  Betty,  and  the  manner  of  relating  her  own  court- 
ship and  marriage  is  so  like  herself,  that  it  would 
lose  its  ruMtU  unless  told  in  her  own  homely  Scotch 
way.  Betty,  into  all,  had  a  lisp  in  her  speech,  that  is, 
a  defect  in  speech,  by  which  the  s  is  alwaya  pro- 
nounced as  th,  which  added  a  still  deeper  shade  of  sim- 
plicity to  her  manner;  but  it  would  be  trifling  to  suit 
the  orthography  to  that  common  defect  The  reader 
can  easily  suppoae  that  he  hears  Betty  lisping,  while 
she  is  relating  her  story  to  her  attentive  friend. 

"  Weel,  Betty,'*  says  her  acquamtance,  "oome^  gi'e 

me  a  sketch,  an'  tell  me  a'  about  it ;  for  I  may  ha'e  a 

I  chance  mysel'.  We  dinna  ken  what's  afore  us.  We're 
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no  the  waur  o'  ha'ein'  aome  body  to  tell  us  the  road, 
whan  we  dinna  ken  a*  the  cruika  and  thraws  in'U"- 
'<Deed,''  aays  Betty,  "there  was  little  about  it  ava. 
Our  maister  was  awa  at  the  fair  ae  day  selling  the 
lambs,  and  it  was  gey  late  afore  he  cam'  hame.  Our 
maister  Terra  seldom  steys  late,  for  he's  a  douce  roan 
as  can  be.  Weel,  ye  see,  he  was  mair  herty  than  I  |iad 
seen  him  for  a  kng  time ;  but  I  opine  he  had  a  gude 
merket  for  his  Iambs,  and  Cher's  room  for  excuse  whan 
ane  driyes  a  gude  bergen.  Indeed,  to  tell  even  on  truth, 
he  had  rather  better  than  a  wee  drap  in  hts  e'e.  It 
was  my  usual  to  sit  up  till  he  cam'  hame,  when  he  was 
awa.  When  he  cam'  in  and  gaed  up  stairs,  he  land 
his  sipper  ready  for  him.  '  Betty,'  says  he,  very  saft- 
like.  *  Sir,'  says  L  '  Betty,'  says  he,  *  what  has  been 
gaun  on  the  day — a's  right,  I  houp  7'  '  Ouy,  sir,'  says 
L  *  Very  weel,  very  weel,'  says  he,  in  his  ain  canny 
way.  He  ga'e  me  a  clap  on  the  shouther,  and  said  I 
was  a  gude  lassie.  When  I  had  telt  him  a'  that  had 
been  dune  throu'  the  day,  just  as  I  aye  did,  he  ga'e 
me  another  dap  on  the  shouther,  and  said  he  was  a  for^ 
tunate  man  to  ha'e  sic  a  carefu'  person  about  the  house. 
I  never  had  heard  him  say  as  muckle  to  my  face  before, 
tho'  he  aften  said  mair  ahint  my  back.  I  really  thocht 
he  was  fey.  Our  maister,  when  he  had  gotten  his  sip- 
per finished,  began  to  be  Terra  joky  ways,  and  said 
that  I  was  baith  a  gude  and  bonny  lassie.  I  kent  thai 
folks  ama'  themsels  whan  in  drink,  and  they  say  rather 
mair  than  they  wad  do  if  they  were  sober.  Sae  Icam' 
awa'  doon  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Twa  or  three  days  after  that,  our  maister  cam'  into 
the  kitchen—' Betty,'  says  he.  'Sir,'  says  L  ' Betty,' 
says  he,  'come  up  stairs j  I  want  to  speak  t'ye,'  says 
he.  '  Verra  weel,  sir,'  says  L  Sae  I  went  up  stairs  af- 
ter him,  thinking  a'  the  road  that  he  was  gaun  to  tell 
me  something  about  the  feeding  o'  the  swine,  or  killing 
the  heefor,  or  something  like  that.  But  whan  he  toll 
me  to  sit  doun,  I  saw  there  was  something  serious^  for 
he  never  bad  me  sit  doun  afore  but  anoe,  and  that  was 
whan  he  was  gaun  to  Glasgow  &ir.  '  Betty,'  says  he, 
'  ye  ha'e  been  lang  a  servant  to  me,'  says  he,  'and  a 
gude  and  'honest  servant.  Since  ye're  sae  gude  a  ser- 
vant, I  aften  think  ye'll  make  a  better  wife.  Ha'e  ye 
ony  objection  to  be  a  wife,  Betty  7'  says  he.  '  I  dinna 
ken,  sir,'  says  I.  'A  body  canna  just  say  hou  they 
like  a  bargain  till  they  see  the  article.'  '  Weel,  BeUy,' 
says  he,  'ye're  very  right  thfere  again.  I  ha'e  had  ye 
for  a  servant  these  fifteen  years,  and  I  never  knew  that 
I  could  find  fau't  wi'  ye  for  onything.  Ye're  carefu', 
honest,  an'  attentif,  an' ^.»  '  O,  sir,'  says  I,  '  ye  al- 
ways paid  me  for>t,  and  it  was  only  my  duty,'  '  Weel, 
wed,'  says  he,  'Betty,  that's  true ;  but  then  I  mean  to 
mak'  amens  t'ye  for  the  evil  speculation  that  Tibby 
Langtongue  raised  about  you  and  me,  and  forby,  the 
warkl  are  taking  the  same  liberty:  sae,  to  stop  a'  their 
mouths,  you  and  I  sail  be  married.'  '  Verra  weel,  sir,' 
says  I ;  for  what  eou'd  I  say  ? 

"Our  maister  looks  into  the  kitchen  another  day,  an' 
says,  'Betty,'  says  he.  '  Sir,'  says  I.  'Betty,'  says  he, 
'1  am  gaun  to  gi'e  in  our  names  to  be  cried  in  the  kirk, 
this  and  next  Sabbath.'    '  Verra  weel,^sir,'  says  L 

"About  eight  days  after  this,  our  maister  says  to  me, 
'  BeUy,'  says  he.  '  Sir,'  says  I.  '  I  think,'  says  he, 
'  we  will  ha'e  the  marriage  put  owre  ndst  Friday,  if  ye 
ha'e  nae  objection.'    '  Verra  weel,  sir,'  says  L    '  And 


ye'll  tak'  the  grey  yad,  and  gang  to  the  toon  on  Mon- 
day, an'  get  your  hits  o'  wedding  brawa.  I  ha'e  tpokco 
to  Mr.  Cheap,  the  draper,  and  ye  can  tak'  aff  oDything 
ye  want,  an'  please  yoursell,  for  I  canna  get  awa  thai 
day.'    'Verra  weel,  sir,' says  I. 

"Sae  I  gaed  awa  to  the  loan  on  Monday,  an  bought 
some  wee  bits  o'  things ;  but  I  had  plenty  o'  claea,  and 
I  cou'dna  think  o'  being  'stravagant  I  took  them  to  the 
manty-maker,  to  get  made,  and  they  were  sent  hame  on 
Thursday. 

"  On  Thursday  night,  our  maister  says  to  me,  'Bet- 
ty,'says  he.  'Sir,' says  I.  'To-monrow  is  oar  wedding- 
day,'  sajrs  he,  'an'  ye  maun  see  that  a'  thingi  are  pre- 
pared for  the  denner,'  says  he,  'an'  see  every  thing 
dune  yoursel,'  says  he,  'for  I  expect  some  company, 
an'  I  wad  like  to  see  every  thing  feat  and  Uddy  in  your 
ain  way,'  says  he.     '  Verra  wed,  sir,'  aays  I. 

"  I  had  never  ta'en  a  serious  thought  about  the  mat- 
ter till  now ;  and  I  began  to  consider  that  1  must  exert 
mysel  to  please  my  maister  and  the  company.  Sae  I 
got  every  thing  in  readiness,  and  got  every  thing  deai>- 
I  cou'dna  think  ought  was  dune  right  except  my  ain 
hand  was  in'L 

"  On  Friday  morning,  our  maister  says  to  me,  'Betty/ 
says  he.  'Sir,*  says  L  ' Go  away  and  get  yoonel 
dressed,'  says  he,  'for  the  company  will  soon  be  hcve, 
and  ye  maun  be  decent  An' ye  maun  stay  in  the  nwsi 
up  stairs,'  says  he, '  till  ye're  sent  for,'  says  he.  *  Vena 
weel,  air,' says  L  But  there  was  sic  a  |^  deal  to  do, 
and  sae  many  grand  dishes  to  prepare  for  the  dinner  to 
the  company,  that  I  could  not  get  awa*,  and  the  hail 
folk  were  come  afore  I  got  mysel  dressed. 

"  Our  maister  cam'  doun  stairs,  and  telt  me  to  go  up 
that  instant  and  dress  myad,  for  the  minister  was  just 
comin  doun  the  loan.  Sae  I  was  obliged  to  leave  every 
thing  to  the  rest  of  the  servants,  an*  gang  up  stain,  an' 
pit  on  my  daes. 

"  When  I  was  wanted,  Mr.  Brown  o'  the  Haaslyhrae 
cam'  and  took  me  into  the  room  among  a'  the  gran'  fouk, 
an'«  the  minister.  I  was  roaist  like  to  fent;  for  I  neter 
saw  sae  raony  gran'  folk  together  a»  my  bora  daya  afore, 
an'  Ididna  ken  whar  to  look.  At  last, our  maister  took 
me  by  the  ban,'  an*  I  was  greatly  rdieved.  The  miiw- 
ter  said  a  great  deal  to  u&— but  I  canna  mind  it  a'— awi 
then  he  said  a  prayer.  After  this,  I  thought  I  abouM 
ha'e  been  worried  wi'  folk  kissing  me,— mony  a  yin 
shook  hands  wi'  me  I  had  never  seen  afore,  and  viebed 
me  much  joy. 

"After  the  ceremony  was  o'er,  I  slipped  awa'  do»n 
into  the  kitchen  again  amasg  the  rest  o^  the  serrantato 
see  if  the  dinner  was  a'  righL  But  in  a  wee  timeoir 
maister  cam'  into  the  kitchen,  an'  says, '  Betty,' nys 
he.  'Sir,' says  I.  'Betty,' aays  he, 'ye  murtcoosidtf 
that  ye're  no  longer  my  servant,  but  my  wife,'  aays  he; 
'and  therefore  ye  must  come  np  ataiis  and  sit  amoogA 
the  rest  of  the  company,*  says  he.  *  Verra  weel,8ir,'»y 
L  Sae  what  coukl  I  do,  but  gang  up  stairs  to  the  i«t 
of  the  company,  an'  sit  doun  among  them  ?  I  nt  ^^ 
in  a  comer,  as  weel  out  o*  sight  as  I  could,  for  they  mo 
a'  ^)eaking  to  me  or  lodcing  at  nae,  an'  I  didnakenhov 
to  behave  amang  sic  braw  ccnnpany»  or  how  to  aoswff 
theuL  I  sat  there  till  it  was  gey  late,  and  our  maister 
made  me  drink  the  company's  hcwlths,  and  they  gan  ^' 
away. 

"  When  the  companj^^^^  Qaen  awa',  I  went  doon 
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to  the  khdien,  and  am  that  erery  thing  was  right; 
aod  after  I  pat  a  candle  mto  my  maiater'B  bed-room,  I 
took  another,  and  gaed  away  up  to  ray  ain  wee  room,  in 
tbe  gairet  Just  whan  I  was  casting  aff  my  shune,  I 
hears  oar  maister  first  gang  into  hia  ain  room,  and  then 
eome  straight  awa'  up  towards  mine.  I  think  I  can 
hear  liim  yet,  for  it  was  siccan  extraord'nar  thing,  and 
I  nefer  saw  him  there  aibre ;  and  every  stamp  o'  his 
feet  gaed  thunt,  thunt  to  my  Tery  hert  He  stood  at 
the  cheek  o'  the  door,  and  said,  very  safUy,  'Betty/ 
sayt  he.  'Sir,'  says  I — 'But  what  brought  ye  here, 
sir/ says  L  'Xaething,*aay8he.  *yerrawee>,naething 
be  it,  ar,'  says  L  '  But,'  says  he, '  remember  that  ye're 
DO  longer  my  servant,  but  my  wife,*  says  he.  '  Venra 
wed, sir,'  says  1;  'I  will  remember  tbaL*  'And  ye 
most  eome  down  stairs,*  says  he.  'Verra  weel,  sir,' 
nyi  I ;  for  what  could  I  do?  I  had  always  obeyed  my 
maisier  before,  and  it  was  nae  time  to  disobey  him  now. 
"  Sae,  Jean,  that  was  a'  that  was  about  my  courtship 
or  maniage.*' 

For  the  Southern  LUaiacy  MeiMnger. 


OR,  8TOBY  OF  A  SHIPWRECK, 
hr  the  year  1797, 1  left  the  United  States,  having 
under  my  control  a  new  clipper  built  schooner  of  about 
eighty  tons,  bound  to  Cape  Francais,  in  the  island  of  St. 
IXMoingo^  with  a  cargo,  chiefly  munitions  of  war,  for 
the  eofenial  government  of  that  island.  The  harbor  of 
Cape  Fmncais  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,— capa- 
chmh,  afe,  and  of  easy  access ;  the  entrance  under  a 
high  point  of  land,~on  the  side  of  which  is  a  strong 
fortification  called  Fort  Picolet,  which  completely  com- 
mands the  pass.  Above  the  fort,  on  very  elevated 
groond,  was  placed  the  observatory,  in  view  of  the 
tovD,  although  two  or  three  miles  distant 

Engkind  being  then  at  war  with  France,  and  having 
the  command  of  the  West  India  seas,  the  direct  inter- 
course of  the  inland  with  France  was  rare  and  uncer- 
tain—European news  generally  reaching  them  by  the 
way  of  the  United  States.  My  business  at  the  Cape 
being  nearly  finished,  it  became  necessary,  for  a  parti- 
cular mercantile  speculation,  that  I  should  return  to 
(he  United  States  by  the  way  of  Su  Thomas.  Three 
orfiwrdays  before  I  was  prepared  to  sail,  early  one 
forenoon,  I  observed  all  at  once  a  singular  excitement  in 
the  streets,— drums  beating,  alarm  guns  firing,  tc  Upon 
msking  inquiry  into  the  occasion,  I  was  informed  that 
the  signals  at  the  observatory  indicated  a  fleet  to  wind- 
ward standing  for  the  port.  The  leading  frigate  was  soon 
Wen  from  the  town,  making  signals  to  the  fort,  and 
without  molestation  stood  directly  in,  and  proved  to  be 
a  squadron  from  France,  under  the  conmiand  of  Com- 
okxlore  Barney,  with  a  number  of  prizes  in  company, 
which  altogether  made  a  very  hnposing  appearance. 
The  day  before  I  had  intended  to  leave  the  Cape,  I  was 
•ficosted  in  the  street  by  a  stout  sailor  looking  man,  who 
av31y  inquired  if  I  had  not  a  vessel  in  port  bound  to  St 
Thomas,  and  eould  he  get  a  passage  in  her-— adding, 
that  he  was  an  Enf^ishman,  had  been  captain  of  one  of 
the  brigs  then  m  port,  captured  by  Conunodore  Barney, 
on  his  passage  out  from  Liverpool  to  Barbadoes;  and  as 
he  had  not  been  armed  he  was  not  held  as  a  prisoner, 
but  tonied  ashore  pennyless,  to  shift  for  himself  as  he 
bestmightMhatcouU  he  get  to  St  Thomas,  he  could 


raise  funds  by  bills  on  his  coMrignees  at  Barbadoes,  and 
would  pay  whatever  the  charge  might  be  for  his  pas- 
sage up*    I  told  him  I  believed  that  it  was  the  custom 
for  unfortunate  seamen  to  receive  assistance  from  theur 
follows,  without  thinking  of  recompense — ^that  he  was 
entirely  welcome  to  a  passage ;  and  as  the  schooner 
would  leave  the  port  early  the  next  morning,  1  would 
give  him  a  note  to  the  captain,  and  advise  him  to  take 
his  baggage  and  go  immediately  on  board.    He  ob- 
served that  his  baggage  was  easily  removed — ^that  al- 
though he  had  considerable  property  on  board  of  the 
brig  when  captured,  belonging  to  himself,  the  captors 
had  left  him  nothing  but  a  sailor's  bag  to  take  care  o£ 
Next  morning  we  left  Cape  Francais,  with  a  view  of 
beating  up  to  St  Thomas.    This  is  a  voyage  of  some 
difficulty,  being  a  distance  of  some  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred miles,  with  the  trade  wind  dead  ahead.  Navigators 
of  those  seas  know  that  in  this  passage  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous reef  of  sunken  rocks,  whose  sharp  points  rarely 
reach  the  surface,  called  the  Silver  Keys,  lying  about 
midway  between  the  northeast  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo,  and  the  cluster  of  islands,  keys  and  shoals, 
east  of  Turk's  Island ;  and  although  the  passage  is  pro- 
bably a  hundred  miles  wide,  and  the  reef  covers  but  a 
small  space,  yet  many  a  fine  vessel  has  been  wrecked 
thereon.    Knowing  perfectly  well  the  existence  and 
location  of  this  dangerous  reef,  and  nuking  my  own 
observations  on  the  run  of  the  vessel,  I  had  calculated 
on  the  third  night  that  we  were  out^that  if  we  neither 
saw  nor  heard  any  thing  of  it  by  midnight,  we  should 
have  passed  it;  I  therefore  kept  the  deck  until  that 
hour,  when  concluding  all  was  safe,  went  below.  I  had 
got  to  sleep,  when  I  was  awoke  by  the  vessel's  bottom 
and  sides  rubbing  violently  against  the  rocks.    I  imme- 
diately got  upon  deck,  and  looking  round  found  we 
were  in  a  most  perilous  situation ;   on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded by  rocks,  which  were  plainly  known  by  the 
waves  gently  breaking  upon  them.    The  moon  was 
near  her  foil,  occasionally  obscured  by  passing  clouds— 
the  wind  moderate.    The  schooner  was  instantly  put 
about,  under  the  expectation  of  finding  the  way  out  by 
which  we  entered;  she  had  only  got  cleverly  under 
way  when  she  went  bows  on,  upon  a  sunken  sharp 
pointed  rock,  and  remained  stationary.    An  immediate 
examination  was  made,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  rock  had  penetrated  her  bottom,  and  the  water  was 
pouring  in.    Our  situation  was  in  the  highest  degree 
alamning — the  schooner  evidently  lost,  and  no  dhance 
for  our  safety  but  the  boat,  which  for  a  vessel  of  eighty 
tons  could  not  be  large.    There  was  nine  of  us,  the 
captain,  mate,  English  captain,  myself  and  five  colored 
seamen.    Fortunately  the  weather  was  mild ;  the  ves- 
sel quietly  hanging  to  the  rock,  and  not  filling  very 
fast,  gave  us  time  to  make  our  arrangements.    The 
boat  was  launched,  a  mast  and  sail  prepared,  short 
stanchions  nailed  to  her  gunwale,  and  a  strip  of  sail 
cloth  attached  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  her 
sides,  to  prevent  the  spray  of  the  sea  washing  in.  We 
took  also  on  board,  the  ship's  compass,  a  bag  of  biscuit, 
a  keg  of  water,  and  some  bottles  of  brandy.    No  bag- 
gage was  permitted.    My  own  dress  was  shirt,  panta- 
loons, shoes,  hat,  and  an  old  surtout  coat    I  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  secure  the  papers  relative  to  the  voy- 
age, my  watch,  and  about  sixty  Spanish  dollars  tied 
up  in  a  diot  bag;  the  bag  of  doilusj  made  fost  to  the 
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ringbolt  in  the  boat's  stem.  We  were  probably  a  cou- 
ple of  hours  in  making  those  preparations.  At  length 
the  schooner  being  nearly  full  of  water,  we  settled  our- 
selves in  the  boat  and  left  her, — the  captain,  who  steer- 
ed, and  m3r8elf  in  the  stem  sheets,  the  mate  and  Elng- 
lish  captain  next,  two  of  the  seamen  midships,  with  tin 
cans  to  bail  the  water  out  as  it  should  splash  in,  the 
others  forward.  I  had  little  expectation  that  the  boat 
could  possibly  live  as  deeply  load.ed  as  she  was,  and 
such  I  believe  was  the  opinion  of  all  on  board, — ^for  the 
first  two  or  three  hours  there  was  not  a  dozen  words 
■poken.  It  was  our  object  to  make  the  island  of  Sl 
Domingo,  Irom  which  we  were  fifty  or  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant, as  jKxm  as  possible.  To  effect  this  all  our  exer- 
tions were  used ;  but  so  miserably  rigged  as  we  were, 
and  so  deep  withal,  that  we  could  do  little  more  than 
run  before  the  wind.  Our  oars  were  some  how  or  other 
of  little  use.  On  the  first  day  yye  made,  that  is  we  had 
a  very  distant  view  of  land,  on  our  larboard  bow, 
which  we  supposed  to  be  Point  Isabella,  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo;  the  wind 
would  not  permit  us  to  reach  iL  In  the  evening  we 
had  a  severe  squall ;  the  wind  blew,  the  waves  increas- 
ed ;  we  lowered  our  sail.  Just  sufficient  to  keep  before 
the  wind.  Soon  it  commenced  raining  hard,  the  waves 
were  stilled,  we  rode  out  the  storm,  and  began  to 
breathe  more  freely— entered  into  conversation,  and  en- 
tertained hopes  of  our  ultimate  safety,  by  getting  to 
land  somewhere,  or  being  picked  up ;  but  neither  land 
nor  vessel  appeared  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
day,  we  still  running  before  the  wind,  making  as  much 
southing  as  the  nature  of  our  equipment  would  permit. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we  found  ourselves  off 
Monti  Christi,  and  might  probably  have  reached  the 
land ;  but  by  this  time  we  had  become  confident  in  our 
power  to  sustain  ourselves,  and  determined  to  run  for 
Cape  Francais,  which  then  lay  direct  to  leeward,  and 
which  we  reached  in  perfect  safety  about  three  o'clock 
that  Afternoon.  Thus  terminated  a  voyage  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  in  about  sixty  hours,  in 
the  open  sea,  and  in  a  small  boat  so  deeply  loaded,  that 
her  gunwale,  on  an  even  keel,  could  not  be  above  four 
inches  above  the  water — ^leaving  us  in  a  complete  state 
of  destitution;  not  a  man  but  myvelf  had  saved  any 
thing  but  the  clothes  around  him. 

Our  return  created  a  considerable  sensation.  I  was 
quickly  surrounded  by  my  acquaintances,  anxious  to 
hear  the  details  of  our  misfortune,  and  to  ofller  their 
services  in  the  most  liberal  manner.  This  was  natural- 
ly  to  be  expect  from  my  countrymen.  There  was 
however  one  occurrence  in  a  French  gentleman,  which 
I  can  never  forget,  and  must  relate ;  he  held  some  sub- 
ordinate office  under  gover/iment.  I  had  been  intro- 
duced to  his  family  by  a  Qerman  wl^o  I  had  known  in 
the  United  States.  Tliis  gentleman  called  upon  me, 
and  taking  me  aside  from  the  crowd  by  which  I  was 
surrounded,  told  me  that  he  had  just  heard  of  my  mis- 
fortune, and  had  co(ne  to  ofier  me  any  money  I  might 
want,  to  be  returned  in  my  own  way,  and  at  my  own 
convenience.  Altogether  his  manner  was  so  kind  and 
friendly,  that  I  am  sorry  his  name  has  entirely  escaped 
my  memory.  A|ler  very  sincerely  thanking  him  for 
his  friendship  and  generosity,  1  told  him  1  had  sufficient 
funds  for  my  immediate  wants.  Early  next  day  1  was 
called  upon  by  two  American  gentlemen,  the  one  a 


Mr.  Dodge,  who  from  his  Uxng  reskieDce  and  good  cha- 
racter, was  usually  called  **  consuL"  They  infiirmcd 
me  that  the  Americans  at  the  Cape,  resident  and  tian- 
sient,  hearing  of  the  misfortunes  of  myself  and  crew^ 
had  raised  a  subscription  for  our  relid^  and  that  they 
had  called  upon  me  to  know  the  numbers  and  relatire 
situation  of  those  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  disaster, 
to  enable  them  to  make  the  distribution  of  the  money 
raised,  in  the  fairest  and  most  efficient  manner.  1  in- 
formed these  gentlemen  that  we  were  not  exactly  ob- 
jects of  charity — that  my  fVmds  were  sufficient  for  my 
purposes-r-that  the  captain  had  sold  the  boat  which 
preserved  us,  for  thirty  or  forty  dollars— that  the  male 
could  get  empbyment  if  he  wished  it,  or  could  get  a 
gratuitous  passage  home— that  the  colored  seamen  coold 
ship  aboard  American  vessels  in  port,  who  were  in 
want  of  hands— but  that  there  was  one  person  ship^ 
wrecked  with  us,  who  was  particularly  unfortunate: 
he  was,  or  rather  had  been,  the  captain  of  an  English 
brig  then  in  the  harbor,  a  prize  to  Commodore  BarMf . 
turned  ashore  with  nothing  but  his  clothes,  and  those 
lost  in  the  wreck ;  I  was  giving  him  a  paaaage  to  St 
Thomas,  with  a  view  of  placing  him  as  near  as  1  could 
to  the  place  he  was  bound  to ;  he  was  now  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  and  entirely  destitute.  Mr.  Dodge  ob- 
served that  he  would  not  consent  to  give  the  Engliib- 
man  a  dollar ;  that  the  English  cruisers  were  plunder- 
ing and  confiscating  American  property  wherever  they 
could  find  it,  and  that  they  had  almost  ruined  him.  I 
observed  that  I  ha^  correctly  informed  them  of  the 
situation  of  all  the  persons  in  the  vessel  when  wrecked, 
and  that  they,  as  the  distributors  of  the  public  eontri- 
bution,  would  in  course  use  their  own  discretion.  They 
left  me*  A  few  hours  afterwards,  the  gentleman  who 
had  accompanied  Mr.  Dodge  returned  alone.  He  told 
me  that  Mr.  Dodge  had  consented  to  let  the  Engbsb* 
man  in  for  a  portion  of  the  money  ooUeeted*  end  that 
he  would  share  equally  with  the  achooner's  mate,  and 
that  if  I  would  bring  him  to  Mr.  Dodge's  oounting 
house,  his  quota  was  ready  for  him.  This  I  promised 
to  do ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  fell  in  with  ow 
companion  in  misfortune,  told  him  what  had  been  done, 
took  him  to  the  place  designated,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  gentlemen.  They  counted  out,  as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber, about  si^pty  hard  dollars,  and  pfeaented  them  t0 
him.  He  gathered  them  up  in  a  dirty  handkerdue^ 
and  thanked  them  for  their  kindness  and  liberality— ia 
doing  which  he  was  so  much  affected,  that  be  burst  into 
tears.  We  left  the  place  together ;  I  parted  from  him 
in  the  street,  and  have  never  heard  of  him  since.  In  a 
few  days  I  took  passage  on  board  an  American  schooner 
bound  for  Philadelphia,  and  after  a  short  passage,  was 
peaceably  under  quarantine  in  the  river  Delaware. 

R. 
MexandriOf  January  1835. 


«Bi.Bcnoif« 

From  U&e  Papers  of  the  Tlrglmla  HiateHcal  aai 
PhlkMophleal  Soeletx* 

Wb  have  been  permitted  to  transfer  to  our  pages  the 
subjoined  papers  in  possession  of  the  Historieal  So- 
ciety, which  will  doubtless  afibrd  much  gratifioatioB  le 
our  readers.  The  first  is  an  extract  from  a  manuserift 
which  was  the  property  of  the  late  venerable  aai 
learned  Chancellor  Wythe,  and  seems  to  hafe  beet 
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eopied  by  him,  or  for  his  use,  from  the  '*Breyiate 
Book"  of  Sir  John  Randolph,  who  was  attorney  gene- 
ral of  the  Colony  in  1734.  This  extract  contains  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  John  HoUoway  and  William 
Hopkins,  two  prominent  members  of  the  bar  at  that 
early  period.  The  orthography  of  the  original  has 
been  preserved. 
k  The  second  is  an  interesting  record  of  the  proceed- 

ings of  a  patriotic  band  in  Norfolk  Borough  and  County 
m  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  associated 
inder  the  brief  and  imposing  title  of  "  Sons  of  Liber- 
ijj*  This  document  breathes  a  noble  spirit  of  resist- 
taee  to  tyranny  in  our  ancestors,  which  we  may  fondly 
hope  their  descendants  will  never  cease  to  cherish  and 
emnlate.  It  was  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  by  Dr.Barraud,  whose  letter  we  also  take  plea- 
sure in  poblishipg. 

The  tl^rd  paper,  is  an  authentic  narrative  of  an  In- 
dian attack  upon  Wheeling  Fort  in  1777,  furnished  by 
one  of  the  survivors,  who  is  now  living  in  the  county  of 
Brooke.  This  document  was  conununicated  by  Wil- 
liam McCluney,  Esq.  of  Wellsburg,  and  has  once 
appeared  in  the  "  Brooke  Republican.*'  Mr.  McCluney 
states,  that  Captain  Samuel  Mason,  the  commander  of 
the  fort,  was  afterwards  the  famous  Mississippi  robber. 

Taken  from  Sir  John  Randolph's  Bieriate  Book. 
On  the  14th  of  December,  1734,  died  suddenly  of  a 
fit,  John  HoUoway,  Esq.,  after  having  languished  about 
ten  months  with  a  sort  of  epilep^  at  certain  times  of 
the  moon,  which  had  much  impaired  his  memory  and 
understanding.  He  had  practised  in  this  court  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  with  great  reputation  for  diligence  and 
learning;  and  was  so  much  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
eourty  that  I  have,  upon  many  occasions,  known  him 
prevail  for  his  clients  against  reasons  and  arguments 
orach  stronger  and  better  than  his.  His  opinions  were 
by  most  people  looked  upon  as  decisive,  and  were  very 
frequently  acquiesced  in  by  both  parties,  those  against 
whom  be  pronounced  being  discouraged  from  disputing 
against  so  great  authority.    He  practised  with  much 
artifiGe  and  cunning,  being  thoroughly  skilled  in  attor- 
neyship; but  when  his  causes  came  to  a  hearing,  he 
KMoqed  little,  was  tedious  in  reading  long  reports  of 
■ome  cases,  and  little  abridgments  of  others,  out  of 
which  be  would  collect  short  aphorisms,  and  obiter 
■kyi^gs  of  judges,  and  rely  upon  them,  without  regard- 
ing Che  main  point  in  question,  and  arbitrarily  affirm  or 
deny  a  matter  of  law,  which  had  oflen  too  much 
weight,  against  the  reason  and  difierence  of  things. 
By  this  method,  he  gained  many  eauses  which  always 
gave  him  great  joy ;  but  was  as  impatient  if  he  lost 
ooe,  as  if  it  tended  to  a  diminution  of  his  crediL    He 
was  JliJafneafaile  for  one  aingohir  practice,  in  drawing 
notes  fi>r  special  verdicts.    He  would  state  naked  cir- 
camstances  of  faets  only,  and  leave  it  to  the  court  to 
eoUect  the  matter  of  fact  out  of  them ;  so  that,  upon  such 
▼erdieCfl^  we  have  had  many  tedious  debates  about  what 
thefiiet  was :  whereas,  if  that  had  been  found  positively 
as  it  should  be,  there  wouM  have  been  no  need  of  a  spe- 
caai  verdiet.    But  against  this  J  could  never  prevail.  His 
greatest  ezceileBoe  was  his  diligence  and  industry  ;  but 
6tr  ieamiMig  I  never  thought  he  had  any,  nor  could  it  be 
expected  he  should.  He  had  served  a  clerkship ;  went  a 
yottth  alterw^mis  into  the  army  m  Ireland,  in  the  begin- 


ning of  King  William's  reign ;  after  that  betook  himself 
to  business,  having  got  to  be  one  of  the  attorneys  of  the 
Marshalsea  court ;  but  not  being  contented  with  his  in* 
come  from  that,  turned  projector  and  ruined  himself, 
which  brought  him  first  into  Maryland,  and  afterwards 
hither.  I  remember  one  particular  instance,  which  sa- 
tisfied me  bis  knowledge  in  the  law  was  not  very  pro- 
found. An  ejectment  was  brought,  (whether  1  was  at 
first  concerned  in  it  I  forget,)  and  upon  a  special  verdict 
the  case  was  thus.  A  seized  in  fee  by  deed,  gave  the 
land  in  question  to  B  his  daughter,  for  life,  and  after 
her  death,  to  her  heirs  forever.  She  sold  it  to  the  de- 
fendant, and  after  her  death,  the  plainti^  B*s  heir, 
claiming  as  a  purchaser  in  remainder,  brought  this  action 
to  recover.  When  I  saw  this,  I  told  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  my  client,  I  could  not  say  one  word  for  him,  not 
knowing  a  more  certain  rule  of  law  than  this : — that 
where  by  will  or  conveyance,  any  estate  of  freehold  is 
given  to  the  ancestor,  and  by  the  same  writing  an  estate 
is  limited  to  his  heirs,  that  makes  a  fee,  [heirs]  being 
there  a  word  of  limitation,  and  not  of  purchase.  Yet 
the  defendant,  by  this  eminent  lawyer's  advice,  gave 
up  the  land  without  argument,  upon  the  plaintiff's  allow- 
ing him  to  remain  in  possession  some  short  time  longer ; 
when  if  the  matter  had  been  brought  to  a  hearing  I 
would  not  have  said  one  word.  However, his  reputation 
was  such,  that  he  was  universally  courted,  and  most  peo- 
ple thought  themselves  obliged  to  him,  if  he  would  en- 
gage their  side  upon  any  terms ;  and  he  really  thought 
so  himselC  This  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  ex- 
acting excessive  fees;  which  I  have  heard  he  always 
did,  where  the  value  of  the  thing  in  question  would 
allow  it :  and  covered  great  blemishes  in  one  part  of 
his  private  life,  besides  many  imperfections  of  his 
mind,  which  any  body  mi^t  observe  who  knew  any 
thing  of  him.  He  was  of  a  haughty,  insolent  nature ; 
passionate  and  peevish  to  the  last  degree.  He  had  a 
stiffness  in  his  carriage  which  was  ridiculous,  and  often 
ofiensive;  and  was  an  utter  stranger  to  hospitality. 
He  was  sincere  in  his  friendship^  where  he  professed 
any, — but  not  constant ;  apt  to  change  upon  small  pro- 
vocations, and  to  contract  new  friendship  upon  very 
slight  grounds,  in  which  he  would  be  very  warm  and 
ready  to  do  all  good  offices.  One  of  his  greatest  de- 
fects was  that  he  would  always  bring  his  opinion  and 
friendship  to  agree.  But  what  he  wanted  in  virtue  and 
learning  to  recommend  him,  was  abundantly  supplied 
by  fortunate  accidents.  He  was  fourteen  years  speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  eleven  years  public 
Treasurer.  But  in  those  he  acted  with  little  applause, 
and  less  abilities ;  though  he  was  three  times  chosen, 
and  once  unanimously.  His  management  of  the  trea- 
sury contributed  to  his  ruin,  and  brought  him  to  the 
grave  with  much  disgrace.  I  was  always  his  friend, 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  believe  him  mine. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  to  be  blind  to  so  many  imperfec- 
tions. He  died,  little  lamented,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age. 

In  a  few  daies  afterwards,  in  London,  died  William 
Hopkins,  Esq.  who  had  practised  in  this  court  about 
eighteen  years,  and  in  that  time,  by  hard  study  and 
o^rvation,  he  made  a  surprising  progress ;  became  a 
very  ingenious,  lawyer  and  a  good  pleader,  though  at 

his  first  coming  he  was  raw  and  puch  despised.    But 
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he  had  a  carelesneaa  in  his  nature,  which  preaerred 
him  from  being  discouraged,  and  carried  him  on  till  he 
came  to  be  admired.  He  had  a  good*  foundation  in 
school  learning ;  understood  Latin  and  French  well ; 
had  a  strong  memory,  a  good  judgment,  a  quickness 
that  was  yery  yisible,  and  a  handsome  person ; — ^all 
mighty  advantages.  But  his  manner  was  awkward  ; 
his  temper  sour,  if  it  was  to  be  judged  by  the  action  of 
his  muscles;  and  was  given,  too  much  given,  to  laugh 
at  his  own  discourses. 

When  he  had  brought  hhnself  into  good  business,  he 
almost  totally  neglected  it ;  which  I  believe  was  owing 
to  a  desire  of  dipping  into  all  kinds  of  knowledge, 
wherein  he  had  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  and  prevented 
hiB  digesting  what  he  had  so  well  as  he  would  have 
done  otherwise.  He  had  many  good  qualities  in  his 
practice ;  was  moderate  in  his  fees ;  ingenious  and  ho- 
nest ;  never  disputed  plain  points,  but  was  a  candid, 
fair  arguer.  Yet  he  had  a  failing,  which  brought  him 
to  a  quarrel  with  me.  It  was  an  odd  sort  of  pride, 
that  would  not  suffer  him  to  keep  an  equilibrium  in  his 
own  conceits.  He  could  not  see  himself  admired,  with- 
out thinking  it  an  injury  to  him  to  stand  upon  a  level 
with  any  other;  and  therefore,  though  I  was  always 
his  friend,  had  done  him  many  kindnesses,  and  he  him- 
self thought  himself  obliged  to  me,  he  came  into  so  ill 
a  temper,  as  not  to  allow  me  either  learning  or  honesty ; 
which  broke  our  acquaintance— and  after  that  I  thought 
I  discovered  some  seeds  of  malice  in  hinu  He  died  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  and  may  be  justly  reckoned  a 
loss  to  this  poor  country,  which  is  not  like  to  abound 
(at  present  at  least)  in  great  genius's. 


Mrfilk,  January  IM,  183S. 

8m :  I  herewith  transmit  you  (with  a  request  that  if 
you  shall  deem  it  proper,  it  may  be  presented  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,)  a  copy  of  an  ancient  Record  of  the 
Actings  and  Doings  of  certain  inhabitants  of  the  Bo- 
rough and  County  of  Norfolk,  associated  under  the 
name  of  **  Sons  OC  Liberty."  This  record  has  lain 
(tradition  relates)  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  this  Bo- 
rough from  its  date;  unknown  to  the  world  at  large, 
and  imnoticed  even  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  them- 
adves.  The  moment  my  attention  was  called  to  it,  it 
appeared  to  me  entitled  by  its  antiquity  and  the  gene- 
rous spirit  of  patriotism  and  self-devotion  which  it  so 
strongly  breathes,  to  a  place  in  the  records  of  a  society 
whose  laudable  purpose  is  to  rescue  from  oblivion  (into 
which  already  too  many  of  the  works  of  talent  and 
deeds  of  patriotism  of  the  state  have  fetllen,)  the  re- 
maining monuments  of  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
hiltory  of  Virginia. 

The  letter  of  Richard  Bland,  (attached  to  the  origi- 
nal, and  which  is  obviously  autographic,)  seemed  to 
me  particularly  interesting,  and  to  deserve  a  place 
among  the  transactions  of  your  society.  That  letter 
characterizes  the  resolutions  as  "  noble,"  and  declares 
that  "  they  will  remain  lasting  monumenu  of  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  of  their  love  to 
their  country."  To  this  end  I  very  respectfully  tender 
them  to  your  society,  whose  institution,  allow  me  to 
lay,  I  hail  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  literature 
ajxl  science  of  the  commonwealth* 


Be  pleased  to  accept  for  your  society,  and  yoonelf 
individually,  assurances  of  my  high  respect, 

OrwAT  B.  BAaaAUD. 
To  the  Preaident  qf  the  HUtoriedandl 

PhUo»ophi€td  Society  qf  Virgmia.    ) 

PROCKKDIMGS 
Of  tlfce  tkmm  of  Liberty  mt  NoriUk,  ITIMk 

Preserved  as  a  monument  of  their  public  spirit  and  love  to  their 
country. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  considerable  number  of  inhabitanu 
of  the  town  and  county  of  Norfolk,  and  others,  Soos 
of  Liberty,  at  the  court-house  of  said  county,  in  the 
Colony  of  Viiginia,  on  Monday,  the  31st  of  March, 
nee- 
Having  taken  into  consideration  the  evil  tendency  of 
that  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  act  of  Parliament, 
called  the  stamp  act,  and  being  desirous  that  our  senti- 
ments should  be  known  to  posterity,  and  reoollecting 
that  we  are  a  part  of  that  colony  who  first,  in  general 
assembly,  openly  eipressed  their  detesution  to  the  said 
act,  (which  is  pregnant  with  ruin,  and  productive  of 
the  most  pernicious  consequences,)  and  unwilling  to 
rivet  the  shackles  of  slavery  and  oppression  on  our- 
selves and  millions  yet  unborn,  have  unanimously  come 
to  the  following  resolutions— 

1.  Resolvedf  That  we  acknowledge  our  sovereign  lord 
King  George  the  Third  to  be  our  rightful  and  lawful 
king;  and  that  we  will  at  all  times^  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  and  ability,  support  and  defend  his  most 
sacred  person,  crown  and  dignity,  and  shall  be  always 
ready,  when  constitutionally  called  upon,  to  assist  his 
said  majesty  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  and  to  defend 
all  his  just  rights  and  prerogatives. 

S.  Beaolvedt  That  we  wUl,  by  all  lawful  ways  and 
means  which  Divine  Providence  has  put  into  our  hands, 
defend  ourselves  in  the  full  enjoyment  o^  and  preserve 
inviolate  to  posterity,  those  inestimable  privileges  of 
all  free-bom  British  subjects,  of  being  taxed  only  by 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  of  bong 
tryed  by  none  but  a  jury  of  their  peers :  and  that  if 
we  quietly  submit  to  the  execution  of  the  said  stsmp 
act,  all  our  churns  to  civil  liberty  will  be  lost,  and  we 
and  our  posterity  become  absolute  daves ;  for  by  thai 
act,  British  subjects  in  America  are  deprived  of  the  m- 
valuable  privileges  aforementioned. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointedf  who 
shall,  in  such  manner  as  they  think  most  proper,  go 
upon  necessary  business,  and  make  public  the  above 
resolutions ;  and  that  they  correspond,  as  they  shall  see 
occasion,  with  the  associated  Sons  of,  and  Friends  to 
Liberty,  in  the  other  British  colonies  in  Americau 

James  Holt;  Henry  Tucker;  Robert  Tucker;  Ro- 
bert Tucker,  Jr.;  John  Hutchings;  Thomaa  Davis; 
Manuel  Calvert;  James  Parker;  Lewis  Hansford. 
Signed  to  the  faregoing^ 

John  Hutchings,  Jr.;  PaulLoyall ;  William Roseow 
Curie;  Anthony  Lawson;  Joseph  Hutchings;  Tho- 
mas Newton,  Sr. ;  John  Phripp,  Jr. ;  John  Ramsay 
John  GKlchrist ;  Matthew  Gkxlfrey ;  Matthew  Phripp: 
Thomas  Newton,  Jr.;  Samuel  Boush ;  Richard  Kni^t 
James  Campbell;  John  Lawrence;  Joshua  Niebotson 
Nicholas  Wonycott;  Matthew  Rothery;  Jacob  EUi- 
good;  Cornelius  Calvert;  Edward  Archer;  Edward 
Voes;  Francis  Peart;  Samuel  Calvert;  James  Gib> 

son;  NieholAB  Winterton;  Qriffin^Mrt;  Jcbn  Wil- 
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.  fery ;  William  Sldnker ;  Thomas  Butt ;  William  Gray ; 
HudaoQ  Brown;  John  Taylor;  Alexander  Moseley; 
John  Taylor,  Jr. ;  William  Calvert ;  William  Atchi- 
son; Edward  Hach  Moseley,  Jr. ;  William  Hancock ; 
Robert  Brett;  Stephen  Tankard;  Thomas  Willough- 
by;  James  Dunn;  John  Crammond;  Alexander  Kin- 
caid;  (3eorge  Muter;  Christopher  Calvert. 

On  a  notion  made  that  a  Moderator  be  choeen  for 
tk  better  transacting  business,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
DaTis  was  reoommended,  and  unanimously  chosen. 

On  a  motion  made  that  a  Secretary  be  appointed  to 
this  general  meeting — 

Raohed,  That  Jam^  Uolt  and  William  Roacow 
Curie  be  Secretaries. 

Resdvidj  That  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  do 
ooflfltt of  the  following  persons,  to  wit: 

Manuel  Calvert,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Paul  Loyall ;  Mr.  James 
PBiier;  Mr.  Joseph  Hutchings ;  Doctor  John  Ramsay; 
Mr.  Anthony  Lawson  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Boush ;  Mr.  John 
^PIH  Jr*;  Mr.  John  Gilchrist;  Mr.  Lewis  Hans- 
ford; Mr,  John  Lawrence ;  Mr.  John  Hutchings,  Jr. ; 
Mr.  Thomas  Newton,  Jr. ;  Mr.  Matthew  Phripp. 

And  that  they  or  any  five  of  them  do  make  public 
the  reaoliitioos  aforesaid;  and  take  into  considera- 
tioo  ail  matters  neeesaary  to  be  laid  before  this  society, 
ud  make  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the  next  ge- 
neni  meeting. 

Raehedy  That  thia  general  meeting  adjourn  till  to- 
awTOw  nine  o'clock. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fons  of  Liberty,  continued  and 
^  at  the  court-house  in  tlie  town  and  county  of  Nor- 
folk, is  the  cobny  of  Yixginia,  on  Tuesday,  April  1st, 

RiMbKdf  That  we  will,  on  anyAiture  occasion,  saeri- 
^  our  lifes  and  fortunes,  in  ooscurrence  with  the 
other  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  neighboiing  provinees,  to 
defead  and  pres^^e  our  invaluable  blessings  transmit- 
led  to  us  by  our  aiicestors. 

Revived,  That  whoever  is  concerned,  directly  or  indi- 
'^ctifi  in  using  or  causing  to  be  used,  in  any  way  or 
nanner  whatsoever,  within  this  colony,  (unless  autho- 
rised by  the  general  assembly  thereof;)  that  detestable 
paper  called  the  stamps,  shall  be  deemed  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  treated  by 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  accordingly. 

Rftthtd,  That  the  thanks  of  this  society  be  given  to 
^^nel  Ridiard  Bland,  for  the  deep  investigation  and 
eoQoeetive  chain  of  reasoning  set  forth  in  his  treatise, 
justly  eppoeiiig  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  colony 
(0  the  non^xistiDg  stamp  act. 

JUtehedy  That  a  conamittee  be  appointed  to  present 
the  thaoki  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  Colonel  Richard 
Kand,  for  his  treatise,  entitled  "  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Righu  of  the  British  Colonies ;"  and  that  Mr.  Loyall, 
Mr.  Booshy  and  Mr.  Parker  be  appomted  to  draw  an 
address  for  that  purpose. 

Se$dted,  That  this  society  be  adjourned  till  Friday, 
the  11  th  day  of  this  instant,  April  T.  D. 

J.  H.  SeenUarffm 
W.R.C.  Seerdory. 

At  a  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Sons  of 
Uberty,  held  at  the  oourt-hoiwe  in  Norfolk,  in  Vbgi- 
oia,  OQ  Wednesday,  the  9d  Apiii,  1 74i6— 


Present,  Mr.  Manuel  Calvert;  Mr.  Paul  Loyall; 
Mr.  John  Ramsay ;  Mr.  John  Phripp,  Jr. ;  Mr.  Lewis 
Hansford ;  Mr.  John  Qilchrist ;  Mr.  John  Lawrence ; 
Mr.  John  Hutchings,  Jr. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Newton,  Jr. 

A  copy  of  the  resolves  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  hav- 
ing been  fairly  transcribed,  the  same  was  delivered  to 
Mr.  John  Hutchings,  Jr.,  who  undertook  to  deliver  the 
same  to  the  printer  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  and  request 
him  to  insert  the  same  in  his  next  paper,  and  make  re- 
port to  this  committee. 
J.  H.  Secretary. 
W.  R.  C.  Secretary, 
The  copy  delivered  is  as  follows : 
At  a  meeting  of  a  considerable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  and  county  of  Norfolk,  and  others. 
Sons  of  Liberty,  at  the  court-house  of  the  said  county, 
in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  on  Monday,  the  31st  of 
March,  nee- 
Having  taken  into  consideration  the  evil  tendency 
of  that  oppressive  and  unconstitutional  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, commonly  called  the  stamp  act ;  and  being  desi- 
rous that  our  sentiments  should  be  known  to  posterity, 
and  recollecting  that  we  are  a  part  of  that  colony  who 
first  in  general  assembly,  openly  expressed  their  detes- 
tation to  the  said  act,  (which  is  pregnant  with  ruin, 
and  productive  of  the  most  pemidotts  consequences,) 
and  unwilling  to  rivet  the  shackles  of  slavery  and  op- 
pression on  ourselves  and  millions  yet  unborn,  have 
unanimously  come  to  the  following  resohitiona — 

1.  Retdoedy  That  we  acknowledge  our  sovereign 
lord  and  king  Qeor^  the  Third  to  be  our  rightful  and 
lawful  king,  and  that  we  will  at  all  times,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  and  ability,  support  and  defend  his  most 
sacred  person,  crown  and  dignity ;  and  will  be  always 
ready,  when  constitutionally  called  upon,  to  assist  his 
thajesty  with  our  lives  and  fbrtunes,  and  defend  all  his 
just  rights  and  prerogatives. 

2.  Resclvedy  That  we  will,  by  all  lawful  ways  and 
means  which  Divine  Providence  hath  put  into  out 
hands,  defend  ourselves  in  the  fUll  enjoyment  o^  and 
preserve  inviolate  to  posterity,  those  inestimable  privi- 
leges of  all  free  bom  British  subjects,  of  being  taxed 
by  none  but  representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
of  being  tried  only  by  a  jury  of  their  peers;  for  if  we 
quietly  submit  to  the  execution  of  the  said  stamp  act, 
all  our  claims  to  civil  liberty  will  be  lost,  and  we  and 
our  posterity  become  absolute  slaves. 

3.  Bemdvedj  That  we  will,  on  any  fiiture  occasion, 
sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes,  in  concurrence  with  the 
other  Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  American  provinces,  to 
defend  and  preserve  those  invaluable  blessings  trans- 
mitted us  by  our  ancestors. 

4.  iZemlwd,  That  whoever  is  concerned,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  using  or  causing  to  be  used,  in  any  way 
or  manner  whatsoever,  within  this  colony,  unless  au- 
thorised by  the  general  assembly  thereof,  those  detea- 
table  papers  called  stamps,  shall  be  deemed  to  all  iiv- 
tents  and  purposes,  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  by 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  treated  accordingly. 

5.  Reedhed,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  pre- 
sent the  thanks  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  Colonel 
Richard  Bland,  for  his  treatise,  entitled  *' An  Enquiry 
into  the  Rights  of  the  British  Coionies.** 

6.  ReaUved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed,  who 
shall  make  pubtic  the  above  jceaoltttiopa,  and  eorrea* 
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pond,  as  they  shall  see  occasion,  with  the  associfited 
Sons  of,  and  Friends  to  Liberty,  in  the  British  colonies 
in  America. 

Copy— Test,  J.  H.  Secretary. 

[Here  ends  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sons 
of  Liberty.] 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Richard  Bland,  and  attached  to  the 
above  record,  in  answer  to  the  letter  of  thanks  written 
him  in  obedience  to  one  of  the  resolves,  but  which  no 
where  appears  on  the  minutes.] 

GenUemm! 

The  approbation  of  my  Enquiry  into  the  rights  of  the 
British  Colonies,  by  the  Norfolk  Sons  of  Liberty,  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  transmit  to  me  in  the  politest 
terms,  does  me  a  very  singular  and  unexpected  honor, 
and  demands  my  most  sincere  acknowledgements, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  return  to  them  with  feelings  of 
the  warmest  gratitude. 

The  glorious  cause  they  have  united  to  defend,  me- 
rits of  every  true  friend  of  the  colonies  the  highest 
sentimenu  of  their  virtue.  And  though  we  have  the 
strongest  assurance  that  the  violent  attacks  made  upon 
our  rights  and  liberties  by  a  late  arbitrary  and  oppres- 
sive minister  will  soon  be  removed  ;  yet  the  noble  reso- 
lutions entered  into  by  the  Norfolk  Sons  of  Liberty, 
against  the  detestable  stamp  act,  will  remain  lasting 
monuments  of  their  patriotic  spirit  and  love  to  their 
country.  I  am,  with  particular  regard  to  yourselves, 
and  the  deepest  respect  to  all  the  members  of  your  s 
sociation,  gentlemen,  your  much  obliged  and  very 

Richard  Bland. 
Jordm%  May  Sth,  1766. 
To  Paul  Loyall,  Lewis  Hansford,  and  Thomas  New- 
ton, Jr.  Esqrs.  in  Norfolk. 

FtrgtnM,  Bcrcugh  of  Mrfoik,  to  toil  ; 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of 
an  old  record  in  the  clerk*s  office  of  the  Borough  afore- 
said, endorsed  "  Proceedings  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  at 
Norfolk,  1766,  preserved  as  a  monument  of  their  patri- 
otic spirit  and  love  to  their  country.** 

I  further  certify  that  the  said  record  was  found  in  the 
said  office  in  the  year  1831,  when  I  became  clerk  of  the 
Borough  court,  and  tradition  relates  that  it  was  depo- 
sited there  at  the  date  of  the  transactions  recorded. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  seal,  this  16th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1835. 
John  Williams,  C.  C. 

ATTACK  OH  1VHKBI.IBIO  FORT 

IN  THE  TEAR  1777. 

We  are  indebted  to  ]M[r.  Abraham  Rogers,  a 
distinguished  actor  in  the  scene,  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  this  county,  for  the  following  particulars 
of  the  attack,  by  the  Indians,  in  the  year  1777, 
on  Wheeling  fort,  and  the  successful  defence  of 
that  place  by  twelve  men. 

As  an  interesting  incide&t  connected  with  the 
'  early  settlement  of  the  country,  and  as  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  early  and  adven 
turous  Pioneers  of  the  west,  for  their  valor,  per 


severance  and  long  suffering,  it  is  due  to  their 
memory  that  it  should  be  recorded,  and  find  a 
place  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Ibrt  was  situated  on  the  higher  banker 
bluff,  not  far  from  the  place,  where  the  mansioD 
house  of  the  late  Noah  Zane,  Esq.,  was  subse- 
quently erected.  It  covered  between  one  half 
and  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  was 
enclosed  with  pickets  8  feet  high.  The  garrison, 
at  the  time  of  the  attack,  including  all  who  were 
able  to  bear  arms,  did  not  exceed  16  in  number, 
and  of  these  several  were  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18.  The  number  of  women  and  children  is 
not  known. 

The  first  intimation  the  commandant  of  the 
fort,  (Col.  David  Shepard)  had  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  was  received  the  evening  before  the 
attack,  from  Capt.  Ogle,  who  with  Abraham 
Rodgers,  Joseph  Biggs,  Robert  Lemons  and  two 
others,  had  just  arrived  from  Beedi  bottom  fort, 
on  the  Ohio,  about  12  miles  from  Wheeling. 
Capt  Ogle,  on  his  approach  to  Wheeling,  had 
observed  below  that  place,  the  appearance  of  large 
volumes  of  smoke  in  the  atmosphere,  which  he 
rightly  conjectured  was  caused  by  the  burning  of 
Grave  creek  fort  by  hostile  Indians,  and  upon  bis 
arrival  immediately  communicated  his  suspicions 
to  Col.  Shepard,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the  evening 
to  reconnoitre.  At  a  very  early  hour  the  next 
morning,  (Ist  day  of  September,)  the  commander 
of  the  fort  sent  two  of  his  men  in  a  canoe,  down 
the  river,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  smoke,  and 
whether  any  Indians  were  in  the  aeighborbood. 
These  two  men  were  massacred  by  the  Indians, 
(on  their  return  as  it  was  supposed)  at  the  mouth 
of  Wheeling  creek,  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
the  fort  In  the  mean  time,  an  Irish  servant  and 
a  negro  man  had  also  been  sent  out  to  reconnoitre 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  Irishman  was 
decoyed,  seized,  and  killed  by  the  Indians,  but 
the  negro  was  permitted  to  escape,  who,  on  bis 
return,  gave  the  first  alarm  of  the  actual  approach 
of  the  Indians.  Capt  Ogle,  on  the  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  accompanied  by  15  or  16  of  the  gar- 
rison, leaving  but  12  or  13  in  the  fort,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  towards  the  mouth  of  the  creek, 
in  pursuit  of  the  savages.  The  Indians  were 
lying  in  ambush,  and  permitted  the  captain  and 
his  devoted  followers  to  advance  almost  to  the 
creek,  when  a  brisk  and  most  deadly  fire  was 
opened  upon  them ;  they  fought  bravdy— despe- 
rately ;  but  overpowered  by  the  number  of  tb« 
enemy,  were,  all  except  the  captain  and  two 
others,  killed  and  scalped. 

Upon  hearing  the  firing  at  the  creek,  Rodgen, 
Biggs  and  Lemons,  left  the  fort  to  join  their  com- 
rades, but  the  work  of  death  was  over,  their  com- 
rades slaughtered,  and  the  triumphant  enemy  with 
a  horrid  yell,  were  rapjdly  advancing  upco  the 
fort.    The  three  were  fired  upoa  and  compelled 
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to  return.  On  their  arrival  at  the  gate  of  tke 
ibrt,  10  near  were  the  savages,  that  it  was  not 
witboat  the  most  imminent  danger  that  it  was 
opened  for  their  admission.  A  general  attack  was 
then  immediately  made  on  the  fort  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  Indians,  consisting  of  about  500  men, 
commanded  by  the  infamous  Simon  Girty.  The 
grand  assault  was  from  the  east  side,  under  coyer 
of  a  paled  garden,  and  a  few  half  fiiced  cabins 
within  40  or  50  yards  of  the  fort,  of  which  they 
took  possession,  and  from  whence  a  brisk  fire  was 
kept  up  until  a  late  hour  at  night.  During  the 
engagement,  the  Indians  sustained  great  injury 
from  the  bursting  of  a  maple  log,  which  they  had 
bored  like  a  cannon,  and  charged  to  fire  upon  the 
fert. 

The  little  garrison  of  twelve  sustained  this  pro- 
tracted siege,  from  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  10  or  11  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  savages 
were  finally  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat,  with- 
out having  killed  or  wounded  a  single  individual 
in  the  fort    The  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
WM  variously  estimated  from  twenty  to  one  hun 
dred^  but  their  dead  were  principally  carried  off 
or  concealed,  and  a  conjecture  of  the  number  of 
the  killed,  could  only  be  formed  from  the  great 
ipprarance  of  blood,  which  was  observable  for 
many  days  after  the  battle.     The  day  was  fair, 
and  the  most  of  the  garrison  were  called  **  sharp 
ibooters,"  all  of  whom  had  a  great  number  of 
**  fur  shots :"  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that 
mne  30  or  40  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  per- 
haps many  piore ;  for  there  was  a  continued  firing 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  engagement.  Every 
man  did  his  duty,  and  all  were  entitled  to  an  equal 
need  of  praise  and  thanks  from  the  commander. 
But  our  informant  particularly  distinguished  one 
person,  who,  he  said,  contributed  more  to  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  issue  than  any  other. 
This  was  Mrs.  Zane,  wife  of  Ebenezer,  and  mo- 
ther of  the  late  Noah  Zane,  Esq.,  who  rendered 
much  actual  service  to  the  men,  by  running  bul- 
lets, cutting  patches,  making  cartridges,  and  hur- 
ry mg  from  post  to  post, cheering  and  encouraging 
1^  her  presence,  exhortations  and  assistance,  the 
iometimes  almost  exhausted  efforts  of  the  bcave 
defenders  of  the  fort    By  her  example,  zeal  and 
presence  of  mind,  much  assistance  was  also  afford- 
ed, by  a  number  of  the  other  "  blessed  women" 
in  the  fort,  (as  our  informant  termed  them.)    A 
rapki  fire  was  continued  from  the  fort,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  assault,  until  the  Indians 
retired.    Their  rifies  were  used  until  they  be- 
come too  much  heated  to  handle,  when  they  were 
obliged  to  exchange  them  for  muskets,  which 
were  fortunately  found  in  the  magazine.    This 
more  than  Spartan  band  of  patriots,  had  no  time 
to  take  any  sustenance  from  Sunday,  the  last  day 
of  August,  until  the  2d  September,  afler  the  re- 
treat of  the  Indians. 
Vol.  I.— 46 


When  it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  were  led 
to  the  attack  by  the  noted  Simon  Girty,  a  man 
who  had  much  experience  in  the  art  of  savage 
war&re,  that  he  mustered  more  than  500  yeteran 
warriors,  and  that  the  fort  was  defended  by  12, 
and  those  chiefly  old  men  and  boys ;  the  success- 
ful and  glorious  defence  of  the  fort,  by  that  little 
band  of  western  pioneers;  their  names  will  richly 
merit  a  place  in  the  page  of  history,  with  the  most 
renowned  heroes  of  the  "  olden  time." 

We  much  regret,  that  from  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  localities  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
from  oiher  circumstances,  we  have  been  unable  to 
do  full  justice  to  this  subject;  but  we  are  not 
without  a  hope,  that  some  more  experienced  pen 
will  take  a  hint  from  these  crude  remarks,  and 
redeem  from  oblivion  this  memorable  event 


The  Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Star  is  so  well 
known  and  so  highly  estimated  as  a  political  writer, 
that  we  beh'eve  there  is  no  party  which  does  not  feel 
the  stronger  for  his  friendship — or  docs  not  experience 
some  dread  from  his  opposition.  His  genius,  however, 
does  not  exclusively  delight  in  the  carte  and  iwret  of 
political  strife.  He  has  an  infinite  fund  of  strong  oom- 
moD  sense  and  racy  humor,  and  withal  an  uncommon 
power  of  description,  which  he  employs  with  great  effect 
in  hitting  off  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  rebuking 
those  pernicious  innovations  which  are  making  such  sad 
havoc  with  our  antient  simplicity.  In  the  following 
article,  he  depicts  with  admirable  force  the  evil  conse- 
quences which,  in  our  large  cities  especially,  are  likely 
to  flow  from  an  unrestrained  indulgence  in  the  follies 
and  extravagancies  of  fashion. 

FASHIOHABUB:  PARTIBf  AHD  ULTB  HOURS. 

BT  M.  M.  NOAH. 

We  are  killing  ourselves  in  this  country  by 
inches,  and  that  for  a  tall  man  or  an  amazonian  wo- 
man, is  a  dreadful  reflection.  In  sooth,  our  late 
hours  break  in  terribly  on  real  comfort,  sound 
health,  and  that  refreshing  sleep  which  "  seals  up 
the  eyelids"  in  calm  and  soft  repose,  and  minister* 
to  our  real  enjoyments  We  marvel  why yasAion, 
instead  of  being  represented  in  bewitching  and  at- 
tractive colors,  is  not  drawn  with  a  Medusa's 
head,  fiery  eyes  and  snaky  crest— or,  under  the 
silken  cowl  and  wreaths  of  roses,  a  skeleton  head 
peeping  out  as  a  warning— a  caution  in  timo— a 
memento  mori.  In  this  country  we  eat  and  dance 
ourselves  to  death  with  much  more  rapidity  than 
they  do  at  the  Sandwich  Islhnds. 
I  met  a  friend  on  the  pave  last  week,  who  said. 
Will  you  come  to  our  party  to-morrow  night?" 
A  party?  How?  Comfortable  dish  of  tea,  game 
of  whist,  glass  of  whiskey -punch,  and  a  sandwich, 
eh.^'  "Oh,  no— «  real  tearer— a  regular  turn- 
out— ^been  preparing  a  fortnight  I  must  give  a 
couple  every  year  for  the  sake  of  the  world  you 
know."  "  The  world,  ha !  Well,  PU  come,  and 
if  I  don't,  you  won't  miss  me  in  the  squeeze.   Tell 
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me,  for  old  acquaintance  sake,  how  much  will  the 
party  coat?"  "  Why,  about  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars.'' <' Fifteen  hundred  dollars!  Prodig^ious! 
How  many  charming  terttdias  in  Spain,  canverza- 
xioMB  in  Italy,  and  Boireea  in  France,  would  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  procure? — and  all  this  sum 
swallowed  up  in  one  dancing  frolic !" 

I  determined  to  go,  and  a  friend  promised  to  call 
for  me  in  his  carriage.  I  was  ready  at  seven,  and 
sat  quietly  until  nine— half  past  nine — ^ten ;  when, 
just  as  I  was  ringing  for  my  slippers,  and  prepar- 
ing, as  Monsieur  Morbleu  says,  for  my  night-caps, 
rat-tat'tat  goes  the  coachman,  and  in  walked  my 
friend — ^pumps  and  tight  pants  on — white  gloves 
and  perfum^  handkerchief.  *'So,  sir,  a  pretty 
time  you  have  called  for  me;  why  I  have  been  rea- 
dy since  seven  o'clock."  "Seven  o'clock!  why 
bless  you,  the  company  only  begin  to  assemble  at 
ten ;  and  even  now  we  are  rather  early."  "  Ear- 
ly, do  you  call  it?  Go  out  to  spend  the  evening  at 
half  past  ten  o'clock !  Well,  well,  I  suppose  we 
must  not  be  out  of  the  fashion — so  come  along." 

Our  carriage  rattled  up  one  of  the  principal 
streets,  and  a  glare  of  light  was  showered  in  all 
directions  from  the  house.  We  fell  in  behind  a 
range  of  coaches,  and  had  to  wait  until  our  turn, 
and  found,  on  alighting,  a  retinue  of  yellow  ser- 
vants to  usher  us  in  the  mansion ;  to  take  our  coats, 
hats,  and  canes,  and  prepare  us  in  form  for  the 
entree.  Every  thing  was  elegant — gayety ,  fashion, 
and  pleasure  reigned  triumphant ;  beauty,  in  re- 
splendent beams,  shed  its  halo  over  the  scene; 
plenty,  from  its  golden  horn,  was  poured  forth  in 
all  directions;  music,  and  the  giddy  dance,  were 
kept  up  with  unabated  vigor,  until  the  russet 
morn  had  nearly  flickered  the  east.  I  got  home ; 
tossed  and  tumbled  for  two  or  three  hours  in  bed, 
and  then  rose  for  the  duties  of  the  day. 

Having  occasion  to  call  on  an  old  gentleman 
about  twelve  o'clock,  I  found  him  in  his  parlor, 
with  the  breaktiist  table  before  him.  "  What,  not 
breakfasted  yet?"  "  O  yes,  long  ago — this  is  for 
my  daughters,  who  came  from  the  party  about 
three  o'clock,  and  are  not  yet  up."  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  young  ladies  entered;  but  oh,  how  al- 
tered ! — where  were  the  bounding  step  and  elastic 
gait — the  brilliant  eye,  the  jocund  smile— the  silk- 
en attire — the  well-dressed  hair,  and  jewelled  form 
of  last  night's  entertainment?  They  were  pallid 
and  exhausted — their  eye,  their  hair,  their  dress, 
all  en  dishabUU — both  with  a  hectic  cough — ^both 
looking  as  wo-begone  and  spiritless  as  if  they 
had  just  escaped  from  the  siege  of  Troy. — 
''Have  you  slept  well,  girls?"  said  the  anxious 
parent.  "  Not  a  wink,  father — we  tossed  and 
tumbled  and  worried  for  several  hours,  but  not  a 
wink  of  sleep — oh,  my  head,  my  head — and  oh, 
my  bones,  my  bones."  "  Probably  your  restless- 
ness arose  from  eating  too  heartily  at  supper." — 
"  No  such  thing,  father— why,  I  only  ate  a  little 


chicken  salad,  a  wing  of  turkey,  some  jelly,  a  few 
macaronies  and  mottoes,  a  dozen  pickled  oysters, 
and  drank  a  few  glasses  of  champaign,  that's  all— 
excepting  a  sponge  cake  or  two,  and  a  glass  of  le- 
monade, during  dancing,  and  a  little  ginger  sweet- 
meats. There's  Lizzy  ate  twice  as  much  as  I  did." 
"  No  I  didn't, but  I  was  more  select,  father;  a  few 
slices  of  cold  tongue — a  piece  of  a-la-mode  beef- 
three  pickles — a  few  dives,  9ome  blanc  mangt— 
two  plates  of  ice-cream — a  little  floating  island- 
some  truffles  and  bons  Ikmis — ^and  oranges,  plum- 
cake,  and  custard  during  the  evening.  I'm  sure 
I  don't  care  much  for  solids."  '*  And  did  you 
dance  after  supper?"  "To  be  sure  we  did;  one 
cotillion,  one  contra  dance,  the  mazourka  and  a 
gallopado."  The  murder's  out!  no  wonder  at 
head-aches,  and  bone-aches,  and  heart-aches,  and 
sleepless  hours,  after  so  much  eating;  and  then 
dancing  on  so  much  eating — churning  these  singu- 
lar masses  of  food  and  contradictory  condiments  in 
a  delicate  female  stomach,  with  scarcely  sufficient 
gastric  juice  to  digest  the  wing  of  a  pheasant— 
That's  the  way  our  girl's  kill  themsdvea  prema- 
turely ;  that's  the  cause  of  our  heavy  weekly  lists 
of  interments ;  of  the  many  cases  of  consumption, 
uncharitably  carried  to  the  credit  of  our  climate. 
Alas !  how  many  charming  women  are  hurried  to 
the  grave  by  carelessness ;  by  the  bewitching  at- 
tractions of  fashion ;  by  keeping  late  hours;  by 
thin  clothing,  and  by  eating  too  much !  The  ob- 
servation made  by  strangers  is,  "  how  pale  and 
thin  your  ladies  are ! "  W  hy  will  they  not  have  re- 
solution enough  to  discard  these  seducing  and  de- 
structive allurements ;  why  not  eigoy  life  soberly, 
discreetly,  prudently? 

What  can  be  more  agonizing  to  true  affection 
than  to  see  the  girl  nourished  with  tenderness  in 
infancy;  amiable,  intelligent,  and  accomplished, 
gradually  sinking  into  the  grave  ere  she  reaches 
the  age  of  womanhood  ?  The  pride  and  delight  of 
fond  parents  and  numerous  friends,  the  rose  which 
early  bloomed,  daily  fading  in  the  brilliancy  pf  its 
colors,  and  drooping  like  the  lily  of  the  vide?  To 
see  the  eye,  once  so  brilliant,  sunken,  heavy,  and 
dull ;  and  the  lips,  once  so  ruby,  now  thin  and  pal- 
lid ?  To  witness  the  being  so  beloved,  so  cherisbed, 
the  victim  of  slow,  but  unerring  disease,  not  con- 
stitutional, but  brought  on  by  neglect,  by  fashion? 
To  see  the  vision  recede  from  the  sight,  step  by 
step,  until  evening  frowns  upon  its  setting  glory, 
and  the  tomb  closes  upon  it  forever ! 


Pridey  Bn-vjTy  aad  Hate* 

If  yoa  want  enemiM,  excel  othen ;  if  you  want  frieodsi  l<s 
others  excel  you.  There  ie  a  diabolical  trio,  exiitiiic  ii  i^ 
natural  man,  implacable,  inextingulaliable,  co««perailre,  aad 
coDsentaaeoue,  Pride,  Envy,  and  Hate.  Pride,  diet  mikea  » 
fancy  we  deeerre  all  the  ^ooda  that  othere  poeaeae;  finry,  tbu 
some  should  be  admired,  while  we  are  orerlooked ;  and  Bate, 
because  all  that  is  bestowed  on  othen,  diDlnishes  the  asm  that 
we  think  due  to  ourseives.— [Zmom. 
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Wc  extraa  the  following  eloquent  and  pathetic  nar- 
rattre  from  the  pages  of  the  "Western  Monthly  Maga- 
zine,*' published  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  and  we  invite 
our  readers,  espedally  thoee  of  the  "  softer  sex,"  to  give 
itaperasal. 

THE  Vn.IJLCHB  PASTORHI  -WIFBU 

What  impels  roe  lo  take  up  my  pen,  compose 
myself  to  the  act  of  writing,  and  begin  the  record 
offeelrogsand  events  which  will  inevitably  throw 
a  shadow  over  the  character  which  too  partial  and 
misjudging  affection  once  beheld  shining  with  re- 
flected lustre  ?  I  know  not — but  it  seems  to  me, 
I  as  if  a  divine  voice  whispered  from  the  boughs 

that  wave  by  my  window,  occasionally  intercept- 
ing the  sun's  rays  that  now  fall  obliquely  on  my 
paper,  saying,  that  if  I  live  for  memory,  I  must 
Bot  live  in  vain — and  that,  perchance,  when  I,  too, 
lie  beneath  the  willow  that  hangs  over  his  grave, 
unconscious  of  its  melancholy  waving,  a  deep 
moral  may  be  found  in  these  pages,  short  and  sim- 
ple as  they  may  be.  Then  be  it  so.  It  is  humi- 
liating to  dwell  on  past  errors — but  I  should  ra- 
ther welcome  the  humiliation,  if  it  can  be  any  ex- 
piation for  my  blindness,  my  folly — no !  such  ex- 
pressions are  too  weak — I  should  say,  my  madness, 
my  sin,  my  hard-hearted  guilt. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  my  juvenile  years. 
Though  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  an  uncle,  who 
had  a  large  family  of  his  own  to  support,  every 
wish  which  vanity  could  suggest,  was  indulged 
u  soon  as  expressed.     I  never  knew  a  kinder, 
more  hospitable,  uncalculating  being,  than  my 
uncle.     If  his  unsparing  generosity  had  not  expe- 
rienced a  counteracting  influence  in  the  vigilant 
economy  of  my  aunt,  he  would  long  since  have 
l)een  a  bankrupt.     She  was  never  unkind  to  me; 
for  I  believe  she  was  conscientious,  and  she  had 
loved  my  mother  tenderly.     I  was  the  orphan 
legacy  of  that  mother,  and  consequently  a  sacred 
trust    I  was  fed  and  clothed  like  my  wealthier 
cousins;  educated  at  the  same  schools;  ushered 
into  the  same  fhshionable  society ;  where  I  learn- 
ed that  awkwardness  was  considered  the  only  un- 
pardonable offence,  and  that  almost  any  thing 
might  be  said  and  done,  provided  it  was  said  and 
done  gracefully.    From  the  time  of  our  first  in- 
troduction into  what  is  called  the  world,  I  gradu- 
ally lost  ground  in  the  affections  of  my  aunt,  for 
I  unfortunately  eclipsed  my  elder  cousins  in  those 
outer  gifls  of  nature  and  those  acquired  graces  of 
manner,  which,  however  valueless,  when  unac- 
companied by  inward  worth,  have  always  exer- 
cised a  prevailing,  an  irresistible  influence  in  so- 
ciety.    I  never  exactly  knew  why,  but  I  was  the 
&voriie  of  my  uncle,  who  seemed  to  love  me  bet- 
ter than  even  his  own  daughters,  and  he  rejoiced 
at  the  admiration  I  excited,  though  oflen  purchased 
at  their  expense.    Perhaps  the  secret  was  this. 
They  were  of  a  cold  temperament;  mine  was  ar- 
dent, and  whatever  I  loved,  I  loved  without  re- 


serve, and  expressed  my  affection  with  character- 
istic warmth  and  enthusiasm.  I  loved  my  indul- 
gent uncle  with  all  the  fervor  of  which  such  a  na- 
ture, made  vain  and  selfish  by  education,  is  capa- 
ble. OAen,  aAer  returning  from  an  evening  party, 
my  heart  throbbing  high  with  the  delight  of  grati- 
fied vanity,  when  he  would  draw  me  towards  him 
and  tell  me-— with  most  injudicious  fondness,  it  is 
true — that  I  was  a  thousand  times  prettier  than 
the  flowers  I  wore,  more  sparkling  than  the  jewels, 
and  that  I  ought  to  marry  a  prince  or  a  nabob,  I 
exulted  more  in  his  praise,  than  in  the  flatteries 
that  were  still  tingling  in  my  ears.  Even  my 
aunt's  coolness  was  a  grateful  tribute  to  my  self- 
love — for  was  it  not  occasioned  by  my  transcen- 
dency over  her  less  giAed  daughters? 

But  why  do  I  linger  on  the  threshold  of  events, 
which,  simple  in  themselves,  stamped  my  destiny 
— for  time,  yea,  and  for  eternity. 

It  was  during  a  homeward  journey,  with  my 
uncle,  I  first  met  him,whoaflerwards  became  my 
husband.  My  whole  head  becomes  sick  and  my 
whole  heart  faint,  as  I  think  what  I  might  have 
been,  and  what  I  am.  But  I  must  forbear.  If  I 
am  compelled  at  times  to  lay  aside  my  pen,  over- 
come with  agony  and  remorse,  let  me  pause  till  I 
can  go  on,  with  a  steady  hand,  and  a  calmer  brain. 

Our  carriage  broke  down — it  was  a  common 
accident — a  young  gentleman  on  horseback,  who 
seemed  like  ourselves  a  traveller,  came  up  to  our 
assistance.  He  dismounted,  proffered  every  as- 
sistance in  his  power,  and  accompanied  us  to  the 
inn,  which  fortunately  was  not  far  distant,  for  my 
uncle  was  severely  injured,  and  walked  with  diffi- 
culty, though  supported  by  the  stranger's  arm  and 
my  own.  I  cannot  define  the  feeling,  but  from 
the  moment  I  beheld  him,  my  spirit  was  troubled 
within  me.  I  saw,  at  once,  that  he  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  of  beings  from  those  I  had  been  ac- 
customed to  associate  with ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  heavenly  composure  of  his  counte- 
nance and  gentle  dignity  of  manner,  that  rebuked 
my  restless  desire  for  admiration  and  love  of  dis- 
play. I  never  heard  any  earthly  sound  so  sweet 
as  his  voice.  Invisible  communion  with  angels 
could  alone  give  such  tones  to  the  human  voice. 
At  first,  I  felt  a  strange  awe  in  bis  presence,  and 
forgot  those  artificial  graces,  for  which  I  had  been 
too  much  admired.  Without  meaning  to  play  the 
part  of  a  hypocrite,  my  real  disposition  was  com- 
pletely concealed.  During  the  three  days  we 
were  detained,  he  remained  with  us;  and  aloof 
from  all  temptation  to  folly,  the  best  traits  of  my 
character  were  called  into  exercise.  On  the 
morning  of  our  departure,  as  my  uncle  was  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  and  his 
hope  of  meeting  him  in  town,  he  answered — and 
it  was  not  without  emotion — '  I  fear  our  paths  di- 
verge too  muoh,  to  allow  that  hope.  Mine  is  a 
lowly  one,  but  I  trust  I  shall  find  it  blest'    I 
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tken^  for  the  first  time  learned  that  he  was  a  min- 
ister— the  humble  pastor  of  a  country  village. 
My  heart  died  within  me.  That  this  graceful 
and  uncommonly  interesting  young  man  should 
be  nothing  more  than  an  obscure  village  preacher 
— it  was  too  mortifying.  All  my  bright  visions 
of  conquest  faded  away.  '  We  can  never  be  any 
thing  to  each  other/  thought  I.  Yet  as  I  again 
turned  towards  him,  and  saw  his  usually  calm  eye 
fixed  on  me  with  an  expression  of  deep  anxiety,  I 
felt  a  conviction  that  I  might  be  all  the  world  to 
him.  He  was  watching  the  effect  of  his  commu- 
nication, and  the  glow  of  excited  vanity  that  suf- 
fiised  my  check  was  supposed  to  have  its  origin 
firom  a  purer  source.  I  was  determined  to  enjoy 
the  full  glory  of  my  conquest  When  my  uncle 
warmly  urged  him  to  accompany  us  home,  and 
sojourn  with  us  a  few  days,  I  backed  the  invitation 
with  all  the  eloquence  my  countenance  was  capa- 
ble of  expressing.  Vain  and  selfish  being  that  I 
was — ^1  might  have  known  that  we  differed  from 
each  other  as  much  as  the  rays  of  the  morning 
star  from  the  artificial  glare  of  the  skyrocket  Ht 
drew  his  light  from  the  fountain  of  living  glory,  / 
irom  the  decaying  fires  of  earth. 

The  invitation  was  accepted—and  before  that 
short  visit  was  concluded,  so  great  was  the  influ- 
ence he  acquired  over  me,  while  /  was  only  seek- 
ing to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  his  affections,  that 
I  felt  willing  to  give  up  the  luxury  and  fashion 
that  surrounded  roe,  for  the  sweet  and  quiet  her- 
mitage he  described,  provided  the  sacrifice  were 
required.  I  never  once  thought  of  the  duties  that 
would  devolve  upon  me,  the  solemn  responsibili- 
ties of  my  new  situation.  It  is  one  of  the  myste- 
ries of  Providence,  how  such  a  being  as  myself 
could  ever  have  won  a  heart  like  his.  He  saw  the 
sunbeam  playing  on  the  surface,  and  thought  that 
all  was  fair  breath.  I  did  love  him ;  but  my  love 
v^as  a  passion,  not  a  principle.  I  was  captivated 
by  the  heavenly  graces  of  his  manner,  but  was  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  source  whence  those 
graces  n  ere  derived. 

My  uncle  would  gladly  have  seen  me  establish- 
ed in  a  style  more  congenial  to  my  prevailing 
taste,  but  gave  his  consent,  as  he  said,  on  the  score 
of  his  surpassing  merit  My  aunt  was  evidently 
more  than  witling  to  have  me  married,  while  my 
cousins  rallied  me,  for  falling  in  love  with  a  coun- 
try parson. 

We  were  married.    I  accompanied  him  to  the 

beautiful  village  of .     I  became  mistress  of 

the  parsonage.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  moment 
when  I  first  entered  this  avenue,  shaded  by  majes- 
tic elms ;  beheld  these  low,  white  walls,  festooned 
with  redolent  vines;  and  heard  the  voice^  which 
was  then  the  music  of  my  life,  welcome  me  here, 
as  Heaven's  best  and  loveliest  gift  How  happy 
— how  blest  I  might  have  been !  and  I  was  happy 
for  awhile.    His  benign  glance  and  approving 


smile  were,  for  a  short  time,  an  equivalent  for  the 
gaze  of  admiration  and  strains  of  flattery  to  which 
I  had  been  accustomed.    I  even  tried,  in  fome 
measure,  to  conform  to  his  habits  and  tastes,  and 
to  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  plebians  and  rus- 
tics who  constituted  a  great  portion  of  his  paridi. 
But  the  mind,  unsupported  by  principle,  is  ioct- 
pable  of  any  steady  exertion.    Mine  gradually 
wearied  of  the  effort  of  assuming  virtues,  to  wbidi 
it  had  no  legitimate  claim.    The  fervor  of  feding 
which  had  given  a  bluer  tint  to  the  sky  and  a 
fairer  hue  to  the  flower,  insensibly  faded.    I  be- 
gan to  perceive  defects  in  every  object,  and  to 
wonder  at  the  blindness  which  formerly  overlook- 
ed them.    I  still  loved  my  husband ;  but  the  longer 
I  lived  with  him,  the  more  his  character  soared 
above  the  reach  of  mine.     1  could  not  compre- 
hend, how  one  could  be  endowed  with  such  bril- 
liant talents  and  winning  graces,  and  not  wish  fiir 
tlie  admiration  of  the  world.     I  was  vexed  with 
him  for  his  meekness  and  humility,  and  would 
gladly  have  mingled,  if  I  could,  the  base  alloy  of 
earthly  ambition  with  his  holy  aspirations  after 
heaven.     I  was  even  jealous^ — 1  almost  tremble 
while  I  write  it— of  the  God  he  worshipped.    I 
could  not  bear  the  thought,  that  I  held  a  second 
place  in  his  affections — though  second  only  to  the 
great  and  glorious  Creator.     Continually  called 
from  my  side  to  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  the  couch 
of  the  dying,  the  dwelling  of  the  poor  and  ignorant, 
I  in  vain  sought  to  fill  up  the  widening  vacuum 
left,  by  becoming  interested  in  the  duties  of  mj 
station.    I  could  not  do  it    They  became  every 
day  more  irksome  to  me.     The  discontent  I  was 
cherishing,  became  more  and  more  visible,  till 
the  mild  and  anxious  eye  of  my  husband  vainly 
looked  for  the  joyous  smile  that  used  to  welaxne 
his  return. 

It  is  true,  there  were  many  things  I  was  obliged 
to  tolerate,  which  must  inevitably  be  distasteful  to 
one,  educated  with  such  &lse  refinement  as  I  have 
been.  But  I  never  reflected  they  must  be  as  op- 
posed to  my  husband's  tastes  as  my  own,  and  that 
christian  principle  alone  led  him  to  the  endurance 
of  them.  Instead  of  appreciating  his  angelic  pa- 
tience and  forbearance,  I  blamed  him  for  not  lav- 
ishing more  sympathy  on  me  fiir  trials  which, 
though  sometimes  ludicrous  in  themselves,  ars 
painful  from  the  strength  of  association. 

The  former  muister  of  the  village  lefl  a  maidta 
sister  as  a  kind  of  legacy  to  his  congregation.  My 
husband  had  been  a  protegee  and  pupil  of  the  good 
man,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  l>equeatbed  his  peo- 
ple to  the  charge  of  this  son  of  his  adoptioQ,  aad 
Aim,  with  equal  tenderness  and  solemiuty,  to  ths 
care  of  his  venerable  sister.  She  becaine  a  fix- 
ture  in  the  parsonage,  and  to  me  a  perpetual  aad 
increasing  torment  The  first  month  of  our  mar- 
riage, she  was  absent,  visiting  some  of  her  aafflntli 
cousins  in  a  neighboring  towQ.  I  do  not  wish  to 
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€xcttl|Nife  myself  from  blame ;  but,  if  ever  there 
was  a  thorn  in  human  flesh,  I  belieye  I  had  found 
it  in  thifl  inquisitive,  gratuitously  advising  woman. 
I»  who  had  always  lived  among  roses,  without 
thinking  of  briars,  was  doomed  to  feel  this  thorn, 
daily,  hourly,  goading  me ;  and  was  constrained 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the  irritation  she 
caused,  because  ray  husband  treated  her  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  she  were  an  empress.     I  thought 

Mr.  L was  wrong  in  this.     Owing  to  the 

deep  placidity  of  his  own  disposition,  he  could  not 
realize  what  a  trial  such  a  companion  was  to  a 
mercurial,  indulged,  self-willed  being  as  myself. 
Nature  has  gifted  me  with  an  exquisite  ear  for 
music,  and  a  discord  always  '  wakes  the  nerve 
where  agony  is  bom.'    Poor  aunt  Pebby  had  a 
perfect  mania  for  singing,  and  she  would  sit  and 
siog  for  hours  together,  old  fashioned  ballads  and 
hymns  of  surprising  length — scarcely  pausing  to 
take  breath.     I  have  heard  aged  people  sing  the 
songi  of  Zion,  when  there  was  most  touching 
mebdy  in  their  tones ;  and  some  of  the  warmest 
feelings  of  devotion  I  ever  experienced,  were  awa- 
kened by  these  solemn,  trembling  notes.     But 
aunt  Debby 's  voice  was  full  of  indescribable  rami- 
ficatioQS,  each  a  separate  discord — a  sharp  sour 
voice,  indicative  of  the  natural  temper  of  the 
owner.    One  Sunday  morning,  after  she  had  been 
screeching  one  of  Dr.  Watts'  hymns,  of  about  a 
hundred  verses,  she  led  me  to  prepare  for  church. 
When  we  met,  after  finishing  our  separate  toi- 
lettes, she  began  her  animadversions  on  my  dress, 
as  being  too  gay  for  a  minister's  wife.    I  denied 
the  charge ;  for  though  made  in  the  redundance  of 
&shion,  it  was  of  unadorned  white.     '  But  what,' 
said  she,  disfiguring  the  muslin  folds  with  her 
awkward  fingers, '  what  is  the  use  of  all  these 
fandangles  of  laoe?  They  are  nothing  but  Satan's 
devices  to  lead  astray  silly  women,  whose  minds 
are  running  afler  finery.'    All  this  I  might  liave 
home  -with  silent  contempt,  for  it  came  from  aunt 
Debby ;  but  when  she  brought  the  authority  of  a 
Mrs.  Deacon  and  a  Mrs.  Doelan  of  the  parish  to 
prove  that  she  was  not  the  only  one  who  found 
fiiult  with  the  foshion  of  my  attire,  the  indignant 
spirit  broke  its  bounds;  deference  for  age  was  for- 
gotten in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the 
concentrated  irritation  of  weeks  burst  forth.    I 
called  her  an  impertinent,  morose  old  maid,  and 
declared  that  one  or  the  other  of  us  should  leave 
the  parsonage.    In  the  midst  of  the  paroxysm,  my 
husband  entered — the  calm  of  heaven  on  his  brow. 
He  had  just  left  his  closet,  where  he  had  been  to 
seek  the  divine  manna  for  the  pilgrims  it  was  his 
task  to  g^ide  through  the  wilderness  of  life.     He 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  in  grief  and  amaze- 
ment    Aunt  Debby  had  seated  herself  on  his  en- 
trance, and  began  to  rock  herself  backward  and 
forward,  and  to  sigh  and  groan — saying  it  was  a 
hard  thiD^  to  be  called  such  hard  names  at  her 


time  of  life,  &c.  I  stood,  my  cheeks  glowing 
with  anger,  and  my  heart  violently  palpitating 
with  the  sudden  effort  at  self-control.  He  ap- 
proached me,  took  my  hand,  and  said, '  My  dear 
Mary !'  There  was  affection  in  his  tone,  but  there 
was  upbraiding,  also;  and  drawing  away  my 
hand,  I  wept  in  bitterness  of  spirit.  As  soon  as  I 
could  summon  sufficient  steadiness  of  voice,  I  told 
him  the  cause  of  my  resentment,  and  declared, 
that  I  would  never  again  enter  a  place,  where  I 
was  exposed  to  ridicule  and  censure,  and  from 
those,  too,  so  immeasurably  my  inferiors  in  birth 
and  education.  'Dearest  Mary!'  exclaimed  be, 
turning  pale  from  agitation,  'you  cannot  mean 
what  you  say.  Let  not  such  trifles  as  these,  mar 
the  peace  of  this'  holy  day.  I  grieve  that  your 
feelings  should  have  been  wounded;  but  what 
matters  it  what  the  world  says  of  our  outward  ap- 
parel, if  our  souls  are  clothed  with  those  robes  of 
holiness,  which  make  us  lovely  in  our  Maker's 
eyes?  Let  us  go  together  to  the  temple  of  Him, 
whose  last  legacy  to  man  was  peace,*  Though 
the  bell  was  ringing  its  last  notes,  and  though  I 
saw  him  so  painfully  disturbed,  I  still  resisted  the 
appeal,  and  repeated  my  rash  asseveration.  The 
bell  had  pealed  its  latest  summons,  and  was  no 
longer  heard.  'Mary,  must  I  go  alone?'  His 
hand  was  on  the  latch — there  was  a  burning  flush 
on  his  cheek,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
My  pride  would  have  yielded — my  conscience 
convicted  me  of  wrong — I  would  have  acknowl- 
edged my  rashness,  had  not  aunt  Debby,  whom  I 
thought  bom  to  be  my  evil  spirit,  risen  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh,  and  taken  his  arm,  preparatory 
to  accompany  him.  '  No,'  said  I,  '  you  will  not 
be  alone.  You  need  not  wait  for  me.  In  aunt 
Debby 's  Company,  you  cannot  regret  mine.' 

Surely  my  heart  must  have  been  steeled,  like 
Pharaoh's,  for  some  divine  purpose,  or  I  never 
could  have  resisted  the  mute  anguish  of  his  glance, 
as  he  closed  the  door  on  this  cold  and  unmerited 
taunt.  What  hours  of  wretchedness  I  passed  in 
the  solitude  of  my  chamber.  1  magnified  my  suf- 
ferings into  those  of  martyrdom,  and  accused  Mr. 

L of  not  preparing  me  for  the  trials  of  my 

new  situation.  Yet, even  while  I  reproached  him 
in  my  heart,  I  was  conscious  of  my  injustice,  and 
felt  that  I  did  not  suffer  alone.  It  was  the  first 
time  any  other  than  words  of  love  and  kindness 
had  passed  between  us,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  that 
a  barrier  was  beginning  to  rise,  that  would  sepa- 
rate us  forever.  When  we  again  met,  I  tried  to 
retain  the  same  cold  manner  and  averted  counte- 
nance, but  he  came  unaccompanied  by  my  tor- 
mentor, and  looked  so  dejected  and  pale,  my  petu- 
lance and  pride  yielded  to  the  reign  of  better  feel- 
ings. I  had  even  the  grace  to  make  concessions, 
which  were  received  with  such  gratitude  and  feel- 
ing, I  was  ntelted  into  goodness,  transient,  but 
sincere.    Had  aunt  Debby  remained  from  us,  all 
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might  yet  have  been  well ;  but  after  having  visit- 
ed awhile  among  the  parish,  she  returned;  and 
her  presence  choked  the  blossoms  of  my  good  reso- 
lutions. I  thought  she  never  forgave  the  offend- 
ing epithet  I  had  given  her  in  the  moment  of  pas- 
sion. It  is  far  from  my  intention,  in  delineating 
peculiarities  like  hers,  to  throw  any  opprobrium 
on  that  class  of  females,  who  from  their  isolated 
and  often  unprotected  situation,  are  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  shafts  of  unkindness  or  ridicule.  I 
have  known  those,  whose  influence  seemed  as  dif- 
fusive as  the  sunshine  and  gentle  as  the  dew ;  at 
whose  approach  the  ringlets  of  childhood  would  be 
tossed  gaily  back,  and  the  wan  cheek  of  the  aged 
lighted  up  with  joy ;  who  had  devoted  the  glow  of 
their  youth,  and  the  strength  of  their  prime,  to 
acts  of  filial  piety  and  love,  watching  the  waning 
fires  of  life,  as  the  vestal  virgins  the  flame  of  the 
altar.  Round  such  beings  as  these,  the  beatitudes 
cluster;  and  yet  the  ban  of  unfeeling  levity  is 
passed  upon  the  maiden  sisterhood.  But  I  wander 
from  my  path.  It  is  not  her  history  I  am  writing, 
so  much  as  my  own ;  which,  however  deficient  in 
incident,  is  not  without  its  moral  power. 

I  experienced  one  source  of  mortification,  which 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned ;  it  may  even  seem  too 
insignificant  to  bo  noticed,  and  yet  it  was  terribly 
grating  to  my  aristocratic  feelings.  Some  of  our 
good  parishioners  were  in  the  habit  of  lavishing 
attentions,  so  repugnant  to  me,  that  I  did  not  besi 
tate  to  refuse  them ;  which  I  afterwards  learned, 
gave  great  mortification  and  displeasure.  I  would 
willingly  accept  a  basket  of  fragrant  strawberries, 
or  any  of  the  elegant  bounties  of  nature;  but; 
when  they  offered  such  plebeian  gifts  as  a  shoul- 
der of  pork  or  mutton,  a  sack  of  grain  or  potatoes, 
J  invariably  returned  my  cold  thanks  and  declined 
the  honor.  Is  it  strange,  that  I  should  become  to 
them  an  object  of  aversion,  and  that  they  should 
draw  comparisons,  humbling  to  me,  between  their 
idolized  minister  and  his  haughty  bride? 

My  uncle  and  cousins  made  me  a  visit,  not  long 
after  my  rupture  with  aunt  Debby,  which  only 
served  to  render  me  more  unhappy.  My  uncle 
complained  so  much  of  my  altered  appearance,  my 
faded  bloom  and  languid  spirits,  I  saw  that  it  gave 
exquisite  pain  to  Mr.  L- — ,  while  my  cousins, 
now  in  their  day  of  power,  amused  themselves 
continually  with  the  old  fashioned  walls  of  the 
house,  the  obsolete  style  of  the  furniture,  and  my 
humdrum  mode  of  existence.  Had  I  possessed 
one  spark  of  heavenly  fire,  I  should  have  resented 
all  this  as  an  insult  to  him  whom  I  had  solemnly 
vowed  to  lore  and  honor.  These  old  fashioned 
walls  should  have  been  sacred  in  my  eyes.  They 
were  twice  hallowed — ^hallowed  by  the  recollec- 
tions of  departed  excellence  and  the  presence  of 
living  holiness.  Every  leaf  of  the  magnificent 
elms  that  overshadowed  them,  should  have  been 
held  sacred,  for  the  breath  of  morning  and  even- 


ing prayer  had  been  daily  wafted  over  them,  up 
to  the  mercy-seat  of  heaven 

I  returned  with  my  uncle  to  the  metropolis.  It 
is  true,  he  protested  that  he  would  not,  could  not 
leave  me  behind— and  that  change  of  scene  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  restoration  of  my  bkom, 

and  Mr.  L gave  his  assent  with  apparent 

cheerfulness  and  composure.  But  I  knew— 1  fdt 
that  his  heart  bled  at  my  willingness,  my  wish  to 
be  absent  from  him,  so  soon  after  our  marriage. 
He  told  me  to  consult  my  own  happiness,  in  the 
length  of  my  visit,  and  that  he  would  endeavor  to 
find  a  joy  in  solitude,  in  thinking  of  mine.  '  Oh !' 
said  one  of  my  cousins,  with  a  loud  laugb,  *  you 
can  never  feel  solitary,  when  aunt  Debby  ii*  — 

Behold  me  once  more  'mid  the  scenes  coogeoial 
to  my  soul — a  gay  flower,  sporting  over  the  waves 
of  fashion,  thoughtless  of  the  caverns  of  death  be- 
neath.   Again  the  voice  of  flattery  fell  mcltingly 
on  my  ear ;  and  while  listening  to  the  siren,  I  for- 
got those  mild,  admonishing  accents,  whkh  were 
always  breathing  of  heaven — or  if  I  remembered 
them  at  all,  they  came  to  my  memory  like  the 
grave  rebuke  of  Milton'e  cherub— severe  in  their 
beauty.     Yes,  I  did  remember  them  when  I  wag 
alone ;  and  there  are  hours  when  the  gayest  will 
feel  desolately  alone.     I  thought  of  him  in  his  neg- 
lected home ;  him,  from  whom  I  was  gradually 
alienating  myself  for  his  very  perfectwns,  and  ac- 
cusing conscience  avenged  his  rights.    Oh!  how 
miserable,  how  poor  we  are,  when  unsupported  by 
our  own  esteem !  when  we  fear  to  commune  with 
our  own  hearts,  and  doubly  tremble  to  boar  them 
to  the  all-seeuig  eye  of  our  Maker !  My  husband 
often  wrote  me  most  affectionately.    He  did  not 
urge  my  return,  but  said,  whenever  I  felt  willing 
to  exchange  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  for  the 
seclusion  of  the  hermitage,  his  arms  and  his  heart 
were  open  to  receive  me.     At  length  I  received  a 
letter,  which  touched  those  chords,  that  yet  vi- 
brated to  the  tones  of  nature  and  feeling.    He  sd- 
dom  spoke  of  himself— but  in  this,  he  mentioned 
having  been  very  ill,  though  then  convalescent 
*  Your  presence,  my  Mary,*  said  he,  'would  bring 
healing  on  its  wings.     I  fear,  greatly  fear,  I  have 
doomed  you  to  unhappiness,  by  rashly  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  your  beauty  and  winning  manners, 
taking  advantage  of  your  simplicity  and  inexperi- 
ence, without  reflecting  how  unfitted  you  were, 
from  natural  disposition  and  early  habits,  to  be  i 
fellow-laborer  in  so  humble  a  portion  of  our  Mas- 
ter's vineyard.    Think  not,  my  beloved  wife,  1 
say  this  in  reproach.     No!  'tis  in  sorrow,  in  re- 
pentance, in  humiliation  of  spirit.    I  have  been 
too  selfish.    I  have  not  shown  sufficient  synip«<hy 
for  the  trials  and  vexations  lo  which,  for  roe,  y<w 
have  been  exposed.     I  have  asked  to  receive  too 
much,    I  have  given  back  too  little.     Return  then, 
my  Mary ;  you  were  created  for  nobler  purpoM* 
than  the  beings  who  surround ^ou.^liet  us  begw 
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life  anew.  Let  uii  take  each  other  by  the  hand  as 
compankms  lor  time — but  pilgrims  for  eternity. 
Be  it  mine  to  guard,  guide,  and  sustain — yours,  to 
console,  to  gild  and  comfort'  In  a  postcript,  he 
added: 

*  I  am  better  now — a  journey  will  restore  me. 
I  will  soon  be  with  you,  when  I  trust  we  will  not 
again  be  parted.' 

My  heart  was  not  of  rock.  It  was  moved — 
melted.  I  should  have  been  less  than  human,  to 
have  been  untouched  by  a  letter  like  this.  All 
my  romantic  love,  but  90  recently  chilled,  return- 
ed ;  and  I  thought  of  his  image  as  that  of  an  angel's. 
Ever  impulsive,  ever  actuated  by  the  passion  of 
the  moment,  I  made  the  most  fervent  resolutions 
of  amendment,  and  panted  for  the  hour  when  we 
should  start  for,  together,  this  immortal  goal! 
Alas !  how  wavering  were  my  purposes — how  in- 
effective my  holy  resolutions.  •  #  •  #  # 
There  was  a  numerous  congregation  gathered 
OQ  the  Sabbath  morn,  not  in  the  simple  village 
church,  but  the  vaulted  walls  of  a  city  dome.  A 
stranger  ascended  the  pulpit.  Every  eye  was 
tamed  on  him  and  none  wandered.  He  was  pal- 
lid, as  from  recent  indisposition ;  but  there  was  a 
flitting  glow  on  his  cheek,  the  herald  of  coming 
inspiration.  There  was  a  divine  simplicity,  a 
lublime  fervor,  an  abandonment  of  self,  a  lifting 
up  of  the  soul  to  heaven,  an  indescribable  and  spi- 
ritual charm,  pervading  his  manner,  that  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  breathless  attention  of  a  crowd- 
ed audience,  composed  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of 
the  metropolis.  And  I  was  there,  the  proudest, 
the  happiest  of  the  throng.  That  gifted  being  was 
my  husband.  I  was  indemnified  for  all  past  mor- 
tifications, and  looked  forward  to  bright  years  of 
felicity,  not  in  the  narrow  path  we  had  heretofore 
travelled,  but  a  wider,  more  brilliant  sphere.  My 
imagination  placed  him  at  the  head  of  that  admir- 
ing congregation ;  and  I  saw  the  lowly  flock  he 
had  been  lately  feeding,  weeping,  unpitied,  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar. 

Before  we  bade  farewell  to  my  uncle,  I  had 
abundant  reason  to  believe  my  vision  would  soon 
he  realized.  The  church  was  then  without  a  pas- 
tor. No  candidate  had  as  yet  appeared  in  whom 
their  opinions  or  ajQfections  were  united.     They 

were  enthusiastic  in  their  admiration  of  Mr.  L , 

and  protested  against  the  obscurity  of  his  location. 
With  such  hopes  gilding  the  fiiture,  I  left  the  me- 
tropolig  with  a  cheerfijlness  and  elasticity  of  spi- 
rits, which  my  husband  hailed  as  a  surety  for  long 
yean  of  domestic  felicity.  I  would  gladly  linger 
here  awhile.  I  fear  to  go  on.  You  have  follow- 
ed me  00  fer  with  a  kind  of  complaisant  interest, 
as  a  poor,  rain,  weak  young  creature,  whose  na- 
tive defects  have  been  enhanced  by  education,  and 
who  htm  unfortunately  been  placed  in  a  sphere  she 
is  incapable  of  adorning.  The  atmosphere  is  too 
pure,  too  rarified.    Removed  at  once  from  the 


valley  of  sin  to  the  mount  of  holiness,  I  breathe 
with  difSculty  the  celestial  air,  and  pant  for  more 
congenial  regions.  Must  I  proceed?  Your  com- 
passion will  turn  to  detestation :  yet  I  cannot  with- 
draw from  the  task  I  have  imposed  on  myself.  It 
is  an  expiatory  one ;  and  oh,  may  it  be  received 
as  such ! 

It  was  scarcely  more  than  a  week  after  our  re- 
turn. All  had  been  peace  and  sunshine :  so  re- 
solved was  I  to  be  all  that  was  lovely  and  amiable. 
I  even  listened  with  apparent  patience  to  aunt 
Debby's  interminable  hymns,  and  beard  some  of 
her  long  stories,  the  seventy-seventh  time,  with- 
out any  manifest  sympton  of  vexation.  It  was 
about  sunset.  We  sat  together  in  the  study,  my 
husband  and  myself,  watching  the  clouds  as  they 
softly  rolled  towards  the  sinking  sun,  to  dip  their 
edges  in  his  golden  beams.  The  boughs  of  the 
elms  waved  across  the  window,  giving  us  glimpses 
of  the  beautiful  vale  beyond,  bounded  by  the  blue 
outline  of  the  distant  hills.  Whether  it  was  the 
warm  light  reflected  on  his  face,  or  the  glow  of 
the  heart  suffusing  it,  I  know  not,  but  I  never 
saw  his  usually  pale  features  more  radiantly  light- 
ed up  than  at  that  moment.  A  letter  was  brought 
to  him.  I  leaned  over  his  shoulder  while  he  open- 
ed it.  From  the  first  line  I  understood  its  im- 
port :  it  was  the  realization  of  my  hopes.  The 
offer  was  there  made— more  splendid,  more  liberal 
than  I  had  dared  to  anticipate.  I  did  not  speak  : 
but  with  cheeks  burning  and  hands  trembling 
with  eagerness  and  joy,  I  waited  till  he  had  pe- 
rused it  He  still  continued  silent  Almost  in- 
dignant at  his  calmness,  I  ejaculated  his  name  in 
an  impatient  tone ;  when  he  raised  his  eyes  from 
the  paper  and  fixed  them  on  me.  I  read  there 
the  death-blow  of  my  hopes.  They  emitted  no 
glance  of  triumph :  there  was  sorrow,  regret,  hu- 
mility, and  love — but  I  looked  in  vain  for  more. 
'  I  am  sorry  for  this,*  said  he, '  for  your  sake,  my 
dear  Mary.  It  may  excite  wishes,  which  can 
never  be  realized.  No!  let  us  be  happy  in  the 
lowlier  sphere,  in  which  an  A 11- wise  Being  has 
marked  my  course.  1  cannot  deviate  from  it' 
'  Cannot !'  repeated  I :  *  say,  rather,  you  will  not' 
I  could  not  articulate  more.  The  possibility  of  a 
refusal  on  his  part  had  never  occurred  to  me.  I 
was  thunderstruck.  He  saw  my  emotion — and, 
losing  all  his  composure,  rose  and  crushed  the  let- 
ter in  his  hand.  '  I  could  not,  if  I  would,  accept 
this,'  he  cried ;  *  and,  were  my  own  wishes  to  be 
alone  consulted,  1  would  not,  were  I  6*00  to  act. 
But  it  is  not  so.  I  am  bound  to  this  place,  by  a 
solemn  promise,  which  cannot  be  broken.  Here,  • 
in  this  very  house  it  was  made,  by  the  dying  bed 
of  the  righteous,  who  bequeathed  the  people  he 
loved  to  my  charge — tne,  the  orphan  he  had  pro- 
tected and  reared.  "  Never  leave  them,  my  son," 
said  the  expiring  saint—*'  never  leave  the  lambs 
of  my  flock  to  be  scattered  on  the  mountains." 
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I  pledged  my  word,  surrounded  by  the  solemni- 
ties  of  death :  yea,  even  while  his  soul  was  taking 
its  upward  flight  It  is  recorded,  and  cannot  be 
recalled.' 

Did  I  feel  the  sacredness  of  the  obligation  he 
revealed?  Did  I  venerate  the  sanctity  of  his  mo- 
tives, and  admit  their  authority?  No!  Totally 
unprepared  for  such  a  bitter  disappointment,  when 
I  seemed  touching  the  summit  of  all  my  wishes,  I 
was  maddened — reckless.  I  upbraided  him  for 
having  more  regard  to  a  dead  guardian,  who  could 
no  longer  be  affected  by  his  decision,  than  for  a 
living  wife.  I  threatened  to  leave  him  to  the  ob- 
•curity  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  return  to  the 
friends  who  loved  me  so  much  better  than  himself. 
Seeing  him  turn  deadly  pale  at  this,  and  suddenly 
put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  I  thought  I  had  disco- 
vered the  spring  to  move  his  resolution,  and  deter- 
^  mined  that  I  would  not  let  it  go.  I  moved  to- 
wards the  door,  thinking  it  best  to  leave  him  a 
short  time  to  his  own  reflections,  assured  that  love 
must  be  victorious  over  conscience.  He  made  a 
motion  as  if  to  detain  me,  as  I  passed — then  again 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart  That  silent  mo- 
tkm — never,  never,  can  I  forget  it!  *  Are  you  re- 
solved on  this  ?'  asked  he,  in  a  low,  very  hoarse 
tone  of  voice.  '  Yes,  if  you  persist  in  your  refusal. 
I  leave  you  to  decide.'  I  went  into  the  next  room. 
I  heard  him  walk  a  few  moments,  as  if  agitated 
and  irresolute — then  suddenly  stop.  I  then  heard 
a  low,  suppressed  cough,  but  to  this  he  was  always 
subject,  when  excited,  and  it  caused  no  emotion. 
Yet,  ailer  remaining  alone  for  some  time,  I  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  perfect  stillness.  A  strange 
feeling  of  horror  came  over  me.  I  remembered 
the  deadly  paleness  of  his  countenance,  and  the 
cold  dew  gathered  fast  and  thick  on  my  brow.  I 
recollected,  too,  that  he  had  told  me  of  once  having 
bled  at  the  lungs,  and  of  being  admonished  to 
shun  every  predisposing  cause  to  such  a  malady. 
Strange,  that  afler  such  an  entire  oblivion  of  every 
thing  but  self,  these  reflections  should  have  press- 
ed upon  me,  with  such  power,  at  that  moment  I 
seemed  suddenly  gifled  with  second  sight,  and 
feared  to  move,  lest  I  should  see  the  vision  of  my 
conscience  embodied.  At  length,  aunt  Debby 
opened  the  door,  and  for  the  first  time,  rejoicing  in 
her  sight,  /  entreated  her  to  go  into  the  library, 
with  an  earnestness  that  appalled  her.  She  did 
go — and  her  first  sharp  scream  drew  me  to  her 
side.  There,  reclined  upon  the  sofa,  motionless, 
lifeless — his  face,  white  as  a  snow-drifl,  lay  my 
husband ;  his  neck-cloth  and  vest,  saturated  with 
the  blood  that  still  flowed  from  his  lips.  Yes,  he 
lay  there — lifeless,  dead,  dead !  The  wild  shriek 
of  agony  and  remorse  pierced  not  his  unconscious 
ear.  He  was  dead,  and  /  was  his  murderer.  The 
physician  who  was  summoned,  pronounced  my 
doom.  From  violent  agitation  of  mind,  a  blood 
vessel  had  been  broken,  and  instant  death  had  en- 


sued. Weeks  of  frenzy,  months  of  despair,  suc- 
ceeded— of  black  despair.  Nothing  but  an  al- 
mighty arm  thrown  around  my  naked  soul,  held 
me  back  from  the  brink  of  suicklc.  Could  I  have 
believed  in  annihilation — and  I  wrestled  with  (he 
powers  of  reason  to  convince  myself  that  in  (he 
grave,  at  least,  I  should  find  rest  I  prayed  but 
for  rest — I  prayed  for  oblivion.  Night  and  day 
the  image  of  that  bleeding  curse  was  before  me. 
Night  and  day  a  voice  was  ringing  in  my  eare, 
'  Thou  ha8t  murdered  him  P  My  sufferings  were 
so  fearful  to  witness,  the  at  first  compasBioDt(e 
neighbors  deserted  my  pillow,  justifying  them- 
selves by  thd  conviction  that  I  merited  all  that 
I  endured. 

My  uncle  and  aunt  came  when  they  first  heard 
the  awful  tidings,  but  unable  to  support  my  raring 
distress,  left  n^e — afler  providing  every  thing  for 
my  comfort— with  the  injunction  that  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  able  to  be  removed,  to  be  carried  to 
their  household.  And  whose  kind,  unwearied 
hand  smoothed  my  lonely  pillow,  and  held  my 
aching  brow?  Who,  when  wounded  reason  re- 
sumed her  empire,  applied  the  balm  of  Gilead  and 
the  oil  of  tenderness ;  led  me  to  the  feet  of  the 
divine  Physician,  prayed  with  me  and  for  me, 
wept  with  me  and  over  me,  nor  rested  till  she  saw 
me  clinging  to  the  cross,  in  lowliness  of  spirit, 
with  the  seal  of  the  children  of  Grod  in  my  fore- 
head, and  the  joy  of  salvation  in  my  soul?  It  was 
aunt  Debby.  The  harsh  condemner  of  the  feshions 
of  this  world,  the  stem  reprover  of  vanity  and 
pride,  the  uncompromising  defender  of  godliaess 
and  truth ;  she  who  in  my  day  of  prosperity  was 
the  cloud,  in  the  night  of  sorrow  was  my  light  and 
consolation.  The  rough  bark  was  penetrated  and 
the  finer  wood  beneath  gave  forth  its  fragrance. 
Oh !  how  often,  as  I  have  heard  her,  seated  by  my 
bedside,  explaining  in  a  voice  softened  by  kind- 
ness, the  mysteries  of  holiness,  and  repeating  the 
promises  of  mercy,  have  I  wondered,  that  I,  who 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  same  truths,  when 
urged  upon  me  with  all  an  angel's  eloquence, 
should  listen  with  reverence  to  accents  from  which 
I  had  heretofore  turned  in  disgust  Yet,  at  times, 
there  seemed  a  dignity  in  her  tones ;  her  bar^ 
features  would  light  up  with  an  expression  of  de- 
vout ecstacy,  and  I  marvelled  at  the  transforming 
power  of  Christianity.  Well  may  I  marvel!  f 
would  not  now,  for  the  diadem  of  the  east,  ex- 
change this  sequestered  hermitage  for  the  halls  of 
fashion — these  hallowed  shades  for  the  canopies  of 
wealth— or  the  society  of  the  once  despised  and 
hated  aunt  Debby,  for  the  companionship  of  flat- 
(erers.  I  see  nothing  but  thorns  where  once  roses 
blushed.  The  voice  of  the  charmer  has  loit  its 
power,  though  '  it  charm  never  so  wisely.'  My 
heart  lies  buried  in  the  tomb  on  which  the  sun- 
light now  solemnly  glimmers — ^my  hopes  are  fix- 
ed on  those  regions  from  whence  tbose  rays  depart 
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Had  he  only  WrtA  to  forgive  me— to  know  mj 
penitMioeand  agony — ^but  the  last  words  that  ever 
fell  OQ  his  ear  from  my  lips,  were  those  of  passion 
aad  rebellkm— the  last  glance  I  ever  cast  on  him, 
wu  proud  and  upbraiding. 

The  sketch  is  finished — ^memory  overpowers 
me.  o.  L.  H. 


woald  cordially  unite,  were  the  actress  other  than  her 
own  dear  self,  whom  alone  self-love  has  blinded  to  her- 
self. Hers  is  the  delusion  of  the  silly  ostrich,  which 
in  the  concealment  of  his  head,  thinks  to  elude  pursuit. 
But  granting  her  the  utmost  success  of  long  and  care- 
fully practised  art — and  that  her  airs  and  gmces,  her 
soft  hngmshmenti,  killing  glances,  heavenly  smiles,  and 
soul  thrilling  laughter,  have  all  the  witchery  that  such 
art  can  give,  and  have  called  forth  the  applause  of  the 
crowd  of  vulgar  admirer8,«-wiU  it  compensate  for  the 
obvious  disgust  of  those  who  have  learned  to  detect 
and  to  despise  their  empty  and  heartless  display? 
Will  it  compensate  for  the  lowering  of  that  proud  self- 
esteem,  which  is  the  bright  reward  of  truth,  and  the 
best  security  of  virtue?  Would  she  flourish  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  heart,  that  bright  dominion  of  her  sex  ? 
Would  she,  by  her  look,  manner  and  words,  inspire 
respect,  confidence  and  love?  And  shall  each  betray 
that  they  have  been  practised  but  to  deceive  ?  Shall 
she  hope  to  speak  to  the  heart  in  tones  which  come  not 
from  the  heart  ?  Shall  she  hope  to  engage  interest  for 
the  subject  of  her  conversation,  when  full  not  of  it  but 
of  herself?  For  what  is  it  that  she  would  challenge  the 
affections  ?  For  a  being  pure,  single  hearted,  and  iden- 
tical,—or  for  one  whose  very  identity  is  almost  lost 
amidst  the  perpetually  varying  aspects  and  phases, 
under  which,  in  her  inflated  vanity,  she  pleases  to  ex- 
hibit herself.  How  shall  our  love  continue  to  pursue, 
and  cling  to  that,  of  whose  very  form  and  essence  we 
have  no  abiding  assurance  ?  In  the  disruption  of  feel- 
ing produced  by  such  changes,  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
we  have  almost  lost  the  beloved  object,  and  exclaim  in 
bittemes8|-~alas!  she  is  no  longer  what  I  have  loved. 

"  Why  affeetatUnf—rnhj  this  mock  grimace  ? 
Go  silly  thin;,  and  bide  that  ■imp'riog  face ; 
Thy  llaping  prattle,  and  thy  mincing  gait- 
All  thy  falee  mimic  fooleries  I  hate  t 
For  thou  art  Folly's  counterfeit->and  she, 
Akho*  right  foolish,  hath  the  better  plea  j— 
Nature's  true  idiot  I  prefer  to  thee. 

**  Why  that  soft  languish,— why  that  drawling  tone? 
Art  sick?  art  sleepy  ?  Get  thee  hence ;  begone — 
I  laugbat  all  thy  pretty  baby  tears, 
Thoae  flutterings,  faintings,  and  unreal  fean. 

"  Can  they  deceive  us  ?  Can  such  mum'riea  mote  ? 
Touch  us  with  pity,  or  tespire  with  lore  ? 
No !  affectation— rain  is  all  thy  art ; 
Those  eyes  may  wander  over  every  part, 
They'll  never  And  their  passage  to  the  heart.** 

Of  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  or  the  heart,  affecta- 
tion is  the  fittest  subject  of  ridicule, — since  we  are  ridi- 
culous not  for  what  we  are,  but  for  what  we  pretend  to 
be.  One  of  the  arguments  of  the  apologists  for  this 
mean  and  pitiful  vice  is, — that  the  ordinary  convention- 
al forms  of  politeness  necessarily  involve  its  commis- 
sion, and  that  all  the  tutored  and  refined  graces  of  pol- 
ished hfe,  are  but  its  varying  forms.  Of  the  former, 
benevolence  should  be,  if  it  be  not  always,  the  genuine 
and  captivating  source ;  and  if  we  have  it  not,  thb 
assumption  of  a  virtue  which  inculcates  a  sacrifice  to  the 
feelings  of  others  of  our  own,  may  find  a  sufficient 
apology,  perhaps,  for  a  semblance  to  which  society  has 
learned  to  afilx  its  value.    With  regard  to  the  latter. 


For  the  Southem'Llterary  Messenger. 
THOUGHTS  OH  AFFBCTATIOV, 

Ar  tJk  ftciKlil  9/  stt  whom  ikey  mmf  eoneem, 
AmcTATiON,  as  defined  by  Johnson,  is  "an  artificial 
dtow,  an  elaborate  appearance,  a  false  pretence,** — "  af- 
fected, studied  with  overmuch  care,  or  with  hypocritical 
appearance."  The  terms  of  this  definition  are  so  revolt- 
ing, that  the  justice  of  its  ascription  to  any  individual, 
however  felt,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  such,  because  it  too  deeply  wocmds  self-love, 
its  nstinal  parent.  Studiously  disguised  from  ourselves, 
itis  vainly  believed  to  be  so  from  others.  Let  us  compare 
(be  utmost  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  adoption, 
vith  its  peril  and  its  loss.  Do  we  really  hope  to  im- 
prove by  it,  those  qualities,  moral,  intellectual  or  phy- 
■cal,  with  which  the  bounty  of  nature  has  distinctive- 
ly giAed  us  ?  Or  do  we  hope  by  "  an  artificial  show,  an 
elaboFste  appearance,  a  false  pretence,'*  to  obtain  cre- 
^t  with  others  for  attributes  which  do  not  belong  to  us? 
sod  vtdi  the  deceitful  appearance  of  which,  { provided 
it  deceive,)  we  shall  be  basely  content;  thus  falsely 
hboring  for  the  attainment  of  a  vain  shadow,  when  the 
wne  labor  honestly  bestowed,  would  give  us  the  real 
sobBtaoce  of  all  we  ought  to  desire,  viz:  that  solid  im- 
profement  of  the  heart  and  mind,  around  which  ever 
play,  as  their  natural  consequences,  the  most  captivating 
of  all  graces  gimpUeUy  md  truUu  Viewed  simply  as 
Blatter  of  taste,  ean  any  thing  short  of  its  vitest  cor^ 
lupciott,  its  lowesi  degradation,  induce  a  preference  for 
a  dofluy  counterfeit,  a  hand-maiden,  who  impudently 
ssnrping  the  place  of  her  mistress,  presumes  to  play 
high  life  below  stairs,  over  her  noble  mistress,  arrayed 
in  her  simple  majesty?  What  monstrous  perversion 
can  prompt  us  to  turn  the  latter  out  of  doors,  and  bug 
10  our  bosoms  so  vile  an  intruder  ?  With  what  bribes 
does  flhe  corrupt  the  loyalty  of  her  fair  advocates? 
With  what  store  of  ''quips  and  quirks,  and  wreathed 
aniles?"  with  what  rich  caskets  of  bright  gems,  coun- 
terfeit or  stolen ;  with  what  rare  graces,  unmatched  by 
those  evtn  of  her  injured  and  abused  mistress,  which 
she  boldly  pronounces  fide  and  nhsdete  7  Alas  I  how 
often  do  such  meretricious  lures  prove  resistless  to  the 
infiitnsted  fiur  one !  Behold  her  arrayed  in  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  the  despicable  traitress, — thenceforth  sole 
promptRSS  of  the  drama  in  which  she  proposes  to  act 
a  conspicuous  part,  and  which  she  vainly  flatters  her- 
self to  act  with  that  btst  degree  of  art  which  conceals 
iu  Not  reflecting  that  the  whole  history  of  dramatic 
art  afibrds  fisw  such  adepts,  she  aspires  at  her  very  first 
debut,  to  surpass  even  a  Siddons.  Discarding  nature, 
a&d  not  sufficiently  wedded  to  art,— what  becomes  of 
her  witdiery  ?  Her  smiles  are  grimaces^her  laughter 
discord — her  movements  ridiculous  antics.  Her  tones 
•peak  to  any  thing  but  the  heart ; — all  is  foreign  to  na- 
ture,—whose  modesty  she  outrages  and  oversteps.  She  \lahMt  asfire  is  loveliest  when  embellished,  not  pros- 
is  mocked  and  hissed  by  aU  the  world  with  whom  she  I  Ututed,  by  art,  in  iU  most  vulgar  form,  va:  ^fftcM^ 
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Neither  wealth  nor  fashion  can  divest  it  of  its  character 
of  vulgarity.  One  should,  indeed,  be  too  proud  to  be 
vain,  when  vanity  leads  to  a0ectation, — which  in  its 
milder  form,  is  the  meanness  of  asking  credit  for  what 
we  do  not  possess — and  in  its  deeper  die,  impels  us  to 
obtain  it  by  dissimulation,  hypocrisy  and  fraud.  In  its 
approaches,  few  wees  are  more  insidious.  Having  its 
germ  in  the  indiscriminate  love  of  imitation  natural  to 
youth,  vanity  prompts  an  eager  exchange  of  our  native 
attributes,  for  what  we  deem  attractive  in  others — and 
artifice  is  speedily  resorted  to,  to  give  the  acquisition 
the  semblance  of  an  original  possession.  One  cherish- 
ed appropriation  is  added  to  another,  until  the  product 
becomes  a  complete  bundle  of  fancied  charms  and  per^ 
fections,  entailing,  however,  all  that  anxiety  of  con<^- 
ment,  whose  only  tendency  is  to  betray  the  theft.  If 
the  original  effects  of  affectation  have  been  correctly 
assigned,  the  mode  and  importance  of  prevention  will 
sufficiently  suggest  themsijves.  Let  parents  beware 
how  they  suffer  their  children  to  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
tagion of  this  vile  leprosy.  Let  them  carefuMy  reaiove 
from  them,  as  from  a  pestilence;  those  infected  subjects, 
whose  resemblance  they  would  shudder  to  see  them. 
The  garment  of  affectation  once  put  on,  like  that  d'die 
(ated  Neasus,  grows  to  the  wearer.  Should  her  com- 
placency ever  be  so  far  alarmed  as  to  make  her  attempt 
to  doff  it,  may  vainly  fancy  she  has  succeeded,  by  sim- 
ply pulling  it  around,  and  exhibiting  it  under  a  diffeient 
aspect.  Should  she  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  the 
most  invaluable,  because  the  rarest  of  friends,— one 
who  will  neither  flatter,  nor  shrink  from  the  task  of 
the  fiuthful  anatomy  of  her  heart,  and  the  development 
of  the  fatal  poison  which  lurks  at  its  core,  and  be 
brought  sincerely  to  desire  its  removal, — let  her,  while 
she  earnestly  applies  to  it  her  own  rigid  examinations, 
fervently  invoke  the  aid  of  a  mightier  physician,  who 
cleansing  her  heart,  will  restore  her  to  a  place  a  little 
less  than  the  angels,  of  whom  I  am  an 


OvR  readers  are  apprised  that  the  poet  Willis  has  for 
some  time  past,  been  employed  in  making  the  grand 
tour  of  Europe— a  kind  of  literary  reconnoissance,  not 
only  for  his  own  benefit  and  gratification,  but  also  for 
the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of  enriching  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Mirror  (of  which  periodical  he  is  one  of 
the  Editors,)  with  the  various  results  of  his  observation. 
With  many  of  his  letters,  or  "  first  impressions"  as  they 
are  called,  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  have  been 
much  delighted.  His  sketches  of  character  and  scenery 
are  generally  very  impressive,  and  whilst  on  the  one 
hand  he  avoids  the  too  common  fiuilt  of  American  wri- 
ters,— a  wearisome  profusitn  of  words— he  does  not,  on 
the  other,  disdain  the  graces  of  ornament,  or  the  beau- 
ties of  amplification.  It  appears  that  he  is  at  hist 
peeping  into  the  concerns  of  our  venerable  ancestor, 
John  Bull  We  hope  that  he  will  give  a  fair  and  can- 
did account  of  the  old  gentleman's  virtues,  as  well  as 
his  faults  and  peculiarities, ''  nothing  extenuating,  nor 
setting  down  aught  in  malice."— The  following  letter 
is  very  interesting, 

'Wn^IOS'S  IHPRBgSIOVS  OF  I4>VDOIb 

From  the  top  of  Shooter's  Hill  we  got  our  first  view  of 
London — an  indistinct,  architectural  mass,  extending  all ; 


round  to  the  horixon,  and  half  enveloped  in  a  dim  and 
lurid  smoke.  **  That  is  St  Paul's !— there  is  Wsstmin. 
ster  Abbey! — there  is  the  Tower  of  London !"  What 
directions  were  these  to  follow  for  the  first  time  with 
the  eye ! 

From  Blackheath,  (seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  cen- 
tre of  London,)  the  beautiful  hedges  disappeared,  and 
it  was  one  continued  mass  of  buildings.  The  homei 
were  amazingly  small,  a  kind  of  thin^^  that  would  do  bt 
an  object  in  an  imitation  perspective  park,  but  the  soul 
of  neatness  pervaded  them.  Trellises  were  nailed  be- 
tween the  little  windows,  roses  quite  overshadowed  the 
low  doors,  a  painted  fence  enclosed  the  hand's  breadth  of 
grass-plot,  and  very,  oh,  very  sweet  faces  beni  orer  lap- 
fuls  of  work  beneath  the  snowy  and  looped-op  eortanis. 
It  was  all  home-like  and  amiable.  There  was  an  tfte- 
tUmtUeness  in  the  mere  outside  of  every  one  of  then. 

After  crossing  WaterkK)  bridge,  it  was  busy  wockfir 
the  eye&  The  brilliant  shops,  the  dense  crowds  of  peo- 
ple, the  absorbed  air  of  every  passenger,  the  k>vdy  wo- 
men, the  cries,  the  flying  vehicles  of  every  descriptioo, 
passing  with  Uie  most  dangerous  speed — aocustomed  as 
I  am  to  large  cities,  it  quite  made  me  giddy.  We  got 
into  a  "jarvey"  at  the  coach-ofiloe,  aad  in  half  aa  how 
I  was  in  comfortable  quarters,  with  windows  kxduoig 
down  SL  James'-street,  and  the  most  interesting  leaf  of 
my  life  to  turn  over.  "  Great  emotions  interfere  little 
with  the  mechanical  operatioos  of  life,"  however,  and  I 
dressed  and  dined,  though  it  w&s  my  first  hour  in  Lon- 
don. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  little  parlor  alone,  over  a  fined 
sole  and  a  mutton  cutlet,  when  the  waiter  came  in,  aad 
pleading  the  crowded  state  of  the  hotel,  aaked  my  pec- 
mission  to  spread  the  other  side  of  the  table  for  a  cler- 
gyman. I  have  a  kindly  preference  fiv  the  doih,  aad 
made  not  the  slightest  objection.  Enter  a  &t  man,  with 
top-boots  and  a  hunting  whip,  rosy  as  Racchtii,  and  ex- 
cessively out  of  breath  with  OKNinting  ooe  fljgbi  of 
stairs.  Beefsteak  and  potatoes,  a  pot  of  porter  and  « 
bottle  of  sherry  followed  close  on  his  heels.  With  a  mtf 
gle  apology  for  the  intrusion,  the  reverend  icentleaas 
fell  to,  and  we  ate  and  drank  for  a  white  in  trae  Ei^Ueli 
silence. 

**  From  Oxford,  sir,  1  presume,"  he  sud  at  last,  posh- 
ing back  his  plate,  with  an  air  of  satisftctioik 

^  No,  I  had  never  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Oxford.'* 

"  R-e-ally !  may  I  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  ym, 
sir?" 

We  got  on  swimmingly.  He  would  not  brieve  I  had 
never  been  in  England  tiU  the  day  before,  but  his  eordi- 
aHty  was  no  colder  for  that.  We  exchanged  port  aad 
sherry,  and  a  most  amicable  understandii^  fooad  its 
way  down  with  the  wine.  Our  table  was  iktax  the  win- 
dow, and  a  great  crowd  began  to  collect  at  tbe  ooner  ef 
SL  James'  street.  It  was  the  king's  birth-^y,  and  the 
people  were  thronging  to  see  the  nobility  oome  ia  stats 
from  the  royal  ieore.  The  show  was  less  apleodid  thas 
the  same  thing  in  Rome  or  Vienna,  but  it  excited  far 
more  of  my  admiration.  Gkuidiness  and  tioael  wenax- 
changed  for  plain  richness  and  perfect  fitneas  in  the  ear 
riages  and  harness,  while  the  horses  were  inroamparaUy 
finer.  My  friend  pointed  out  to  me  the  difimnt  live- 
ries as  they  turned  the  comer  into  Piccadilly,  the  ddn 
of  Wellington's  among  others.  I  looked  iMud  to  «e 
his  grace ;  but  the  twoji^le  and  beautifol  fiaoa*  os  Ihi 
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bMkMU,  canned  noching  fike-the  military  nose  on  the 
Inadlce  of  the  umbrallas. 

The  emnl  prDeeerion  of  mail  coaebes  followed,  and  it 
wu  hardly  leas  brilliant.  The  drivers  and  guard  in  their 
bright  red  and  gold  wiiibrnia^  the  admirable  horses  driven 
fobeamifaUy,  the  neat  harness,  the  exactness  with  which 
tbenxHB  of  eaeh  horse  was  calculated,  and  the  small 
ipaee  in  which  he  worlced,  and  the  compactness  and 
eootrivance  of  the  coaches,  formed  altogether  one  of  the 
moit  interesting  spectacles  I  hare  ever  seen.  My  friend, 
the  deigyman,  with  whom  I  had  walked  out  to  see  them 
pass,  eritieised  the  different  teams  am  cmere,  but  in  lan- 
gQage  which  I  did  not  always  understand.  I  asked  him 
•oce  foran  explanation ;  but  he  looked  rather  grave,  and 
tiid  aoaething  about  ''gammon,''  evidently  quite  sure 
liiat  my  ignorance  of  London  was  a  mere  quiz. 

We  vaiked  down  Piccadilly,  and  turned  into,  beyond 
an  comparison,  the  most  handsome  street  I  ever  saw. 
Tbe  Toledo  of  Naples,  the  Corso  of  Rome,  the  Kohl- 
market  of  Vienna,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  Boulevards 
of  Paris,  have  each  impressed  me  strongly  with  their 
magnificence,  but  they  are  really  nothing  to  Regent- 
meet  I  had  merely  time  to  get  a  glance  at  Hbefore 
iuk;  but  for  breadth  and  convenience,  for  the  ele- 
eanee  and  variety  of  the  buildings,  though  all  of  the  same 
Male  and  material,  and  for  the  brilliancy  and  expensive- 
■cm  of  the  shops,  it  seemed  to  me  quite  absurd  to 
compare  it  with  any  thing  between  New  York  and 
CoDstantinople— Broadway  and  the  Hippodrome  in- 


It  is  the  custom  for  the  king's  tradesmen  to  illuminate 
tbdrihops  on  his  majesty's  birth-night,  and  the  princi- 
pal streets  on  our  return  were  in  a  blaze  of  light.  The 
crowd  was  immense.  None  but  the  lower  order  seem- 
ed abroad,  and  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  effect  on  my 
fecUags  on  hearing  my  own  language  spoken  by  every 
nan,  woman  and  child  about  me.  It  seemed  a  com- 
pletely foreign  cocmtry  in  every  other  respect,  different 
fion  what  I  had  Imagined,  different  from  my  own  and 
afl  that  I  had  seen,  and  commg  to  it  last,  it  seemed  to 
ne  the  fiurthest  off  and  strangest  country  of  all — and 
yet  the  little  sweep,  who  went  hiugfaing  through  the 
crowd,  spoke  a  language  that  I  had  heard  attempted  in 
rain  by  thousands  of  educated  people,  and  that  I  had 
povD  to  consider  next  to  unattainable  by  others,  and 
almost  useless  to  myselC  Still,  it  did  not  make  me  feel 
at  home.  Every  thing  else  about  me  was  too  new.  It 
was  like  some  mysterious  change  in  my  own  ears — a 
niddeo  power  of  comprehension,  such  as  a  man  might 
feel  who  was  cured  suddenly  of  deafness.  You  can 
Kucely  enter  into  my  feelings  till  you  have  had  the 
changes  of  French,  Italian,  Oerman,  Greek,  Turkish, 
Hlyrtan,  and  the  mixtures  and  dialects  of  each,  rung  up- 
on your  hearing  abnost  exclusively,  as  I  have  for  years, 
I  wandered  about  as  if  I  were  exercising  some  supema- 
toial  fiicnlty  in  a  dream. 

A  friend  in  Italy  had  kindly  given  me  a  letter  to  lady 
Bleasmgton,  and  with  a  strong  curiosity  to  see  thiscele- 
hraied  lady,  1  called  on  her  the  second  day  after  my  arri- 
val in  London.  It  was  *'  deep  i*  the  afternoon,"  but  I  had 
not  yet  leaned  the  full  meaning  of  **  town  hours."— 
*^Her  ladyship  had  not  come  down  to  breakfast."  I 
gave  the  letter  and  my  address  to  the  powdered  foot- 
nan,  and  had  scarce  reached  home  when  a  note  arrived 
inviting  me  to  call  the  aame  evening  at  ten. 


In  a  long  library  lined  alternately  with  splendidly- 
bound  books  and  mirrors,  and  with  a  deep  window  of  the 
breadth  of  the  room,  opening  upon  Hyde  Park,  1  found 
lady  Blessington  alone.  The  picture  to  my  eye,  as  the 
door  opened,  was  a  very  lovely  one.  A  woman  of  re- 
markable beauty  half  buried  in  a  ftiuteuil  ofyelbw  satin, 
readingby  a  magnificent  lamp,  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  arched  ceiling  ,•  sofas,  couches,  ottomans  and  busts 
arranged  in  rather  a  crowded  sumptuousness  through  the 
room ;  enamel  tables,  covered  with  expensive  and  ele- 
gant trifles  in  every  comer,  and  a  delicate  white  hand 
relieved  on  the  back  of  a  book,  to  which  the  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  bbze  of  its  diamond  ringSL  As  the  ser- 
vant mentioned  my  name,  she  rose  and  gave  me  her 
hand  very  oordially,  and  a  gentleman  entering  immedi- 
ately after,  she  presented  me  to  her  son*in-law.  Count 
D*(>8ay,  the  welUknown  Pelham  of  London,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  splendid  specimen  of  a  man  and  a  well- 
dressed  one  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Tea  was  brought  in 
immediately,  and  conversation  went  swimmingly  on. 

Her  ladyship's  inquiries  were  principally  about  Ame- 
rica, of  which,  from  long  absence,  I  knew  very  little.-* 
She  was  extremdly  curious  to  know  the  degrees  of  re- 
putation the  present  popular  authors  of  England  enjoy 
among  us,  particularly  Bulwer,  Gait,  and  I>l8raelt,  (the 
author  of  Vivian  Grey.)  "If  you  will  come  to-morrow 
nig^t,"  she  said,  '*  you  will  see  Bulwer.  I  am  delight- 
ed that  he  is  popular  in  America.  He  is  envied  and 
abused  by  all  the  literary  men  of  London,  for  nothing, 
I  believe,  except  that  he  gets  five  hundred  pounds  for  his 
books  and  they  fifty,  and  knowing  this,  he  chooses  to 
assume  a  pride,  (some  people  call  it  puppyism,)  which 
is  only  the  armor  of  a  sensitive  mind,  afraid  of  a  wound. 
He  is  to  his  friends  the  most  frank  and  gay  creature  in 
the  world,  and  open  to  boyishness  with  Uiose  who  he 
thinks  understand  and  value  him.  He  has  a  brother, 
Henry,  who  is  as  clever  as  himself  in  a  different  vein, 
and  is  just  now  publishing  a  book  on  the  present  state 
of  France.  Bulwer's  wife,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  in  London,  and  his  house  is  the  resort 
of  both  fashion  and  talent.  He  is  just  now  hard  at  work 
on  a  new  book,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  last  days  of 
PompeiL  The  hero  is  a  Roman  dandy,  who  wastes 
himself  in  luxury,  till  this  great  catastrophe  rouses  him 
and  developes  a  character  of  the  noblest  capabilities. — 
Is  Gait  much  liked  ?*' 

I  answered  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  he  was 
not  His  life  of  Byron  was  a  stab  at  the  dead  body  of 
the  noble  poet,  which,  for  one,  I  never  could  forgive,  and 
his  books  were  clever,  but  vulgar.  He  was  evidently 
not  a  gentleman  in  his  mind.  This  was  the  opinion  I 
had  formed  in  America,  and  I  had  never  heard  another. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  sud  Lady  B.,  "  for  he  is  the  dear^ 
.  est  and  best  old  man  in  the  world.  I  know  him  weU. — 
He  is  just  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  but  comes  to  see 
.  me  now  and  then,  and  if  you  had  known  how  shock- 
ingly Byron  treated  him,  you  would  only  wonder  at  his 
sparing  his  memory  so  much.*' 

"  Ml  morMi  fUn  6onimi,*'  I  thought,  would  have  been 
a  better  course.  If  he  had  reason  to  dislike  him,  he  had 
better  not  have  written  since  he  was  dead. 

'*  Perhaps— perhaps.  But  Gait  has  been  all  his  life 
miserably  poor,  and  lived  by  his  books.  That  must  be 
his  apology.    Do  you  know  the  Disraeli  in  America?'' 

I  assured  her  ladyship  that  thei'^uriosities  of  Lite* 
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rature,**  by  the  father,  and  "Vivian  Grey  and  Contarini 
Fleming,**  by  the  son,  were  universally  known. 

**  I  am  pleased  at  that,  too,  for  I  like  them  both.  D'ls- 
raeli  the  elder  came  here  with  his  son  the  other  night. — 
It  would  have  delighted  you  to  see  the  old  man's  pride 
in  him.  He  is  very  fond  of  him,  and  as  he  was  going 
away,  he  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  said  to  me  '  take 
care  of  him,  lady  Blessington,  for  my  sake.  He  is  a 
clever  lad,  but  he  wants  ballast.  I  am  glad  he  has  the 
honof  to  know  you,  for  you  will  check  him  sometimes 
when  I  am  away!'  D*Israeli,  the  ekier,  lives  in  the 
country  about  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  seldom 
comes  up  to  London*  He  is  a  very  plain  old  man  in  his 
manners,  as  plain  as  his  son  is  the  reverse.  D*braeli, 
the  younger,  is  quite  his  own  character  of  Vivian  Grey, 
crowded  with  talent,  but  very  toigne  of  his  curls,  and  a 
bit  of  a  coxcomb.  There  is  no  reserve  about  him,  how- 
ever, and  he  is  the  only/oyouf  dandy  I  ever  saw.'' 

I  asked  if  the  aceount  I  had  seen  in  some  American 
paper  of  a  literary  celebration  at  Canandaigua,  and  the 
engraving  of  her  ladyship's  name  with  some  others  up- 
on a  rock,  was  not  a  quiz. 

**0h,  by  no  means.  I  was  equally  flattered  and 
amused  by  the  whole  aiiair.  I  have  a  great  idea  of  ta- 
king a  trip  to  America  to  see  iu  Then  the  letter,  com- 
mencing 'Most  charming  countess — for  charming  you 
must  be  since  you  have  written  the  conversations  of  Lord 
Byron'— oh,  it  was  quite  delightful.  I  have  shown  it  to 
every  body.  By  the  way,  I  receive  a  great  many  letters 
from  America,  from  people  I  never  heard  of,  written  in 
the  most  extraordinary  style  of  compliment,  apparent- 
ly in  perfectly  good  faith.  I  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  them." 

I  acooanted  for  it  by  the  perfect  seclusion  in  which 
great  numbers  of  cultivated  people  live  in  our  country, 
who,  having  neither  intrigue,  nor  fashion,  nor  twenty 
other  things  to  occupy  their  minds  as  in  England,  de- 
pend entirely  upon  books,  and  consider  an  author  who 
has  given  them  pleasure  as  a  friend.  America,  I  said, 
has  probably  more  literary  enthusiasts  than  any  coun- 
try in  the  world  ;  and  there  are  thousands  of  romantic 
minds  in  the  interior  of  New  EIngland,  who  know  per- 
fectly every  writer  this  side  the  water,  and  hold  them 
all  in  affectionate  veneration,  scarcely  conceivable  by  a 
sophisticated  European.  If  it  were  not  for  such  rea- 
ders, literature  would  be  the  most  thankless  of  vocations. 
I,  for  one,  would  never  write  another  line. 

"And  do  you  think  these  are  the  people  who  write  to 
me  7  If  I  could  think  so,  I  should  be  exceedingly  hap- 
py. People  in  England  are  refined  down  to  such  heart- 
lessness— criticism,  private  and  public,  is  so  interested 
and  so  cold,  that  it  is  really  delightful  to  know  there  is 
a  more  generous  tribunal  Indeed  I  think  all  our  au- 
thors now  are  beginning  to  write  for  America.  We 
think  already  a  great  deal  of  your  praise  or  censure.'* 

I  asked  if  her  ladyship  had  known  many  Ame- 
ricans. 

"Not  in  London,  but  a  great  many  abroad.  I  was 
with  Lord  Blessington  in  his  yacht  at  Naples,  when  the 
American  fleet  was  lying  there,  eight  or  ten  years  ago, 
and  we  were  constantly  on  board  your  ships.  I  knew 
Commodore  Creighton  and  Captain  Deacon  extremely 
well,  and  liked  them  particularly.  They  were  with  us, 
either  on  board  the  yacht  or  the  frigate  every  evening, 
and  I  remember  very  well  the  bands  playing  always 


"  God  save  the  King,"  as  we  went  up  the  side.  Count 
D'Orsay  here,  who  spoke  very  little  Engliah  at  that 
time,  had  a  great  passion  for  Yankee  Doodle,  and  it 
was  always  played  at  his  requesL" 

The  count,  who  still  speaks  the  language  with  a  very 
slight  accent,  but  with  a  choice  of  words  that  ahowa  him 
to  be  a  man  of  uncommon  tact  and  elegance  of  mind, 
inquired  after  several  of  the  officers,  whom  I  have  not 
the  pleasure  of  knowing.  He  seemed  to  remember  lua 
visits  to  the  frigate  with  great  pleasure.  The  conver- 
sation, after  running  upon  a  variety  of  topics,  which  I 
could  not  with  propriety  put  into  a  letter  for  the  pablic 
eye,  turned  very  naturally  upon  B3rron.  I  had  frequent- 
ly seen  the  Countess  Guiccioli  on  the  oontinent,  and  I 
asked  lady  Blessington  if  she  knew  her. 

"  No.  We  were  at  Pisa  when  they  were  livmg  to- 
gether,  but  though  Lord  Blessington  had  the  greatest 
curiosity  to  see  her,  Byron  would  never  permit  it.  'She 
has  a  red  head  of  her  own,*  said  he,  '  and  don't  like  to 
show  it.'  Byron  treated  the  poor  creature  dreadfully 
ilL    She  feared  more  than  she  loved  him." 

She  had  told  me  the  same  thing  herself  in  Italy. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  to  make  a  full  and 
fair  record  of  a  conversation  of  some  hours.  I  have  on- 
ly noted  one  or  two  topics  which  I  thought  most  likely 
to  interest  an  American  reader.  During  all  this  long 
visit,  however,  my  eyes  were  rery  busy  in  finuhing  for 
memory  a  portrait  of  the  celebrated  and  beautiAil  wo- 
man before  me. 

The  portrait  of  lady  Blessington  in  theBookofBeao- 
ties  is  not  unlike  her,  but  it  is  still  an  un&vorable  like- 
ness. A  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  hung  oppo- 
site me,  taken,  perhaps,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  which  is 
more  like  her,  and  as  captivating  a  representation  of  a 
just  matured  woman,  full  of  loveliness  and  love,  the  kind 
of  creature  with  whose  divine  sweetness  the  gaza-*s 
heart  arhes,  as  ever  was  drawn  in  the  painter's  most 
inspired  hour.  The  original  is  now  (she  confessed  it 
very  frankly)  forty.  She  looks  something  on  the  sun- 
ny side  of  tliirty.  Her  person  is  full,  but  preserves  all 
the  fineness  of  an  admirable  shape ;  her  foot  is  not 
crowded  in  a  satin  slipper,  for  which  a  Cinderella  might 
long  be  looked  for  in  vain,  and  her  complexion,  (an  un- 
usually fair  skin,  with  very  dark  hair  and  eyebrows,) 
is  of  even  a  girlish  delicacy  and  freshness.  Her  dress  of 
blue  satin,  (if  I  am  describing  her  like  a  milliner,  it  is 
because  I  have  here  and  there  a  reader  of  the  mirror  in 
my  eye  who  will  be  amused  by  it,)  was  cut  low  and 
folded  across  her  bosom,  in  a  way  to  show  to  advantage 
the  round  and  sculpture-like  curve  and  whiteness  of  a 
pair  of  exquisite  shoulders,  while  her  hair  dressed  dose 
to  her  head,  and  parted  simply  on  her  forehead  with  a 
rich  ferrmdtr  of  turquoise,  enveloped  in  dear  outline  a 
head  with  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fault— 
Her  features  are  regular,  and  her  mouth,  the  most  ex- 
pressive of  them,  has  a  ripe  fulness  and  freedom  of  pby* 
peculiar  to  the  Irish  physiognomy,  and  expressive  of 
the  most  unsuspicious  good  humour.  Add  to  ail  this  a 
voice  merry  and  sad  by  turns,  but  always  muaiGal,  and 
manners  of  the  most  unpretending  elegance,  yet  even 
more  remarkable  for  their  winning  kindness,  and  you 
have  the  prominent  traits  of  one  of  the  most  k»ve)y  and 
fascinating  women  I  have  ever  seen.  Reraemberii^ 
her  talents  and  her  rank,  and  the  uneoTying  admirslioi) 
she  receives  from  the  worM  oT^ahion  and  genius  it 
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wodd  be  diflkalt  to  reconcile  her  lot  to  tlw  ''doctrine 
ofeompenaatum.*' 

Thve  18  one  remark  I  may  as  well  make  here,  with 
r^aid  to  the  personal  descriptions  and  anecdotes  with 
wiueh  my  letters  (irom  England  will  of  course  be  filled. 
It  is  qoiie  a  different  thing  from  publishing  such  letters 
in  London.  America  is  much  fiirther  off  from  England 
than  EagUnd  from  America.  Tou  in  New  York  read 
the  periodicals  of  this  country,  and  know  every  thing  that 
ii  done  or  written  here,  as  if  you  lived  within  the  sound 
of  Bow-belL  The  English,  however,  just  know  of  our 
existence,  and  if  they  get  a  general  idea  twice  a  year  of 
OUT  progress  in  politics,  they  are  comparatively  well  in- 
formed.  Our  periodical  literature  is  never  even  heard 
oC  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  offence  to  the  individuals 
themselTes  in  any  thing  which  a  visiter  could  write, 
eaJcohtted  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  person  or  manners 
of  distinguished  people  to  the  American  public  I  men- 
tion it  lest,  at  first  thought,  I  might  seem  to  have  abused 
the  hospitality  or  frankness  of  those  on  whom  letters  of 
introduction  have  given  me  claims  for  civility. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mesaenger. 
T»  MUai  O ,  Oik  her  eoquetryr. 

''Gro  to^**  and  quit  thy  idle  ways 

Thou  winning  little  creature ; 
A  mind  of  nobler  import  plays, 

Around  thy  every  feature. 

Why  waste  those  powers,  by  heav'n  design'd 
To  win  trae  hearts  and  wear  them? 

To  wreck  the  peace  of  half  mankind. 
Who  let  thy  arts  ensnare  them  7 

In  thy  porsaift  'tis  all  the  same, 
The  simple,  wise,  or  learned, 

Alike  are  fuel  for  thy  flame- 
Are  on  thy  altar  burned. 

Nay,  say  not  «* no! "—within  that  hall. 

Hallowed  by  deeds  of  ages, 
I've  seen  thy  look  around  thee  call 

Viiginia's  proudest  sages. 

Ne  seen  thee,  'midst  the  festive  scene. 

With  fiwis  and  fops  in  waiting, 
Essay  to  conquer  things  too  mean, 

For  pity,  love,  or  hating. 

Go,  quit  it  all — 'tis  weak— 'tis  vain — 

'TIS  wicked — ^nay,  'tis  crud  ; 
Thy  native  truth  alone  can  gain 

For  thee,  the  brightest  jeweL  B. 

,  FA.  1835. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mi 
WrUtesa  tarn  HIm  K V % 

Maet,  thoa  wert  a  lovely  child ! 
A  sweeter  dberub  never  smiled ! 
Tho'  sinee  we  have  not  often  met. 
Those  days  I  well  remember  yet; 
When,  in  thy  sportiveness  and  glee, 
Thoa  wert  a  favorite  with  me ; 
And  toU  me,  in  thy  frc^e  mood, 
The  story  of  Bad-ridhig«>hood— 


lenger. 


In  words  I  ne'er  could  understand — 
They  seemed  sweet  sounds  from  fairy  land. 

Time's  changes  numberless  had  passed ' 
O'er  thee  when  I  beheld  thee  last. 
Yet  still  I  thought  that  I  could  trace 
The  same  expression  in  thy  face ; 
Only  that  then  it  was  refined 
By  the  bright  impress  of  the  mind — 
For  years  had  failed  to  steal  away 
The  artlessness  of  childhood's  day. 
In  nature's  richest  tints  arrayed. 
Thy  cheek  the  bloom  of  health  displayed ; 
And  in  its  varying  flush,  I  read 
All  that  thy  lips  had  left  unsaid. 

Mary,  I  thought  thee  lovely  then — 
Oh!  may'st  thou  long  thy  charms  retain. 
And  ne'er  thine  eyes  their  witness  bear 
To  any  but  compassion's  tear ! 
May  life's  fast  flowing  stream,  for  thee 
Roll  smoothly  bright,  and  buoyantly — 
Bearing  thee  calmly  on  thy  way. 
To  realms  of  ever-shining  day ; 
To  regions  of  eternal  peace. 
Where  joys  live  on  and  sorrows  ( 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Msssenger. 

Written  on  the  Pillar  erecting  by  Mrs.  Barlow,  to  the  memory 
of  her  boatwnd,  Mioiater  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 

Whkre  o'er  the  Polish  desarts  trackless  way, 
Relentless  Winter  rules  with  savage  sway. 
Where  the  shrill  polar  storms,  as  wild  they  blow, 
Seem  to  repeat  some  plaint  of  mortal  woe ; 
Far  o'er  the  cheerless  space,  the  traveller's  eye 
Shall  this  recording  pillar  long  descry. 
And  give  the  sod  a  tear  where  Barlow  lies. 
He  who  was  simply  great  and  nobly  wise ; 
Here  led  by  Patriot  zeal,  he  met  his  doom. 
And  found  amid  the  frozen  wastes  a  tomb- 
Far  from  his  native  soil  the  Poet  fell, 
Far  from  that  Western  World  he  sung  so  welL 
Nor  she,  so  long  beloved,  nor  she  was  nigh, 
To  catch  the  dying  look — ^the  parting  sigh ! 
She,  who,  the  hopeless  anguish  to  beguile, 
In  fond  memorial  rears  the  funeral  pile ; 
Whose  widowed  bosom,  on  Columbia's  shore. 
Shall  mourn  the  moments  that  return  no  more — 
While  bending  o'er  the  broad  AtUmtic  wave, 
Sad  fancy  hovers  on  the  distant  grave. 

B.  M.  WILLIAMS. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Maaaenger. 
Vo  one  vrlfto  will  wmdentaad  me* 

Memory!  within  thy  deepest  cell 
A  recollection  glows; 
A  burning  thought— whose  magic  spell 
Can  charm  away  my  woes: 
It  gushes  o'er  my  troubled  soul 
In  hiva  streams  of  joy. 
Its  talismanic  power  can  roll 
The  darkness  from  my  sky  ;^  j 
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It  thrills  my  heart  with  ecstacy. 
That  e?er  preaent  thought! 
And,  oh !  it  were  too  sweet  to  die 
With  mind  so  richly  fraught: 
And  who  is  she  for  whom  my  heart, 
My  feelings,  harmonize  7 
And  who  is  she  that  has  the  art 
To  chain  my  sympathies? 

Thine  is  the  brightness  of  the  eye. 
Which  tide  nor  time  can  dim ; 
Thy  voice  is  softer  than  the  sigh 
Of  love,  or  angel's  hymn ; 
The  rose  is  thine — but  not  the  hue 
That  fadeth  with  the  mom — 
TAy  color's  deeper  when  the  dew 
Away  from  flower  is  gone — 
When  all  beside  is  bleak  and  drear 
Thy  genial  blushes  rise, 
Like  flow'rets  of  the  northern  year, 
That  bloom  amid  the  ice ; 
But  more  than  all,  thy  beauty  brings 
In  her  imperial  train ; 
And  more  than  all,  thy  magic  flings 
To  dim  the  dizzened  brain. 
Yes!  more  than  these — than  rosy  cheek — 
Is  thy  pure  lofty  mind ; 
Thy  nature  calm,  and  soft  and  meek, 
With  warmth  of  heart  conjoined. 
These  are  the  charms  that  deck  thee  most, 
With  radiance  deep  and  pure, — 
These  are  the  flow'rs  that  thou  may'st  boast, 
When  beauty's  hour  is  o'er: 
Thy  worid  may  fade— its  glory  past, — 
But  in  the  sky  afiur, 
Thy  mind  will  shine  undimmed  at  last, 
A  high  and  holy  star! 
Qo  to  the  East^t  is  thy  home- 
In  nature  like  to  thee; 
And  while  o'er  beds  of  flowers  you  roam, 
No  breeee,  no  bird  so  free — 
And  while  you  breathe  the  Attar^ul 
Of  fragrant  memory. 
Your  heart  with  thrilling  joy  so  full. 
It  throbs  like  summer  sea  ,* 
Oh !  then  should  thought  of  times  gone  by. 
With  dew-drop  dim  thine  ee. 
May,  mid  the  breeze  that  dances  nigh, 
A  sigh  be  heard  for  me. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
BXTRAOT  FROK  AH  UNFIHI8HKD  POBII* 

Thbrb  is  a  form  before  me  now, 
A  spirit  with  a  peeriess  brow. 
And  kx:ks  of  gold  that  lightly  lie. 
Like  doods  on  the  air  of  a  sunset  sky, 
And  a  glittering  eye,  whose  beauty  blends 

With  more  than  mortal  tenderness, 
As  bright  a  ray  as  Heaven  sends 

To  light  those  orbs,  where  the  pure  and  blest 

Are  taking  their  eternal  resL 
Sweet  Spirit!  thou  hast  stolen  afar 
From  thy  home  in  yonder  crystal  Star, 


That  I  might  kwk  on  thee,  and  Ueis 
Thy  kindness  and  thy  loreliness. 

How  oft  against  these  prison  bars 
I  have  leaned  my  head,  and  gazed  for  houit 

Upon  the  wonder-telling  stars; 
Thinking,  if  in  their  sinless  bowers 

The  memory  of  this  planet  dim 

E'er  mingles  with  thy  blissful  dream. 

And  when  low  winds  were^  stealing  by, 

I  have  sometimes  closed  my  weary  eye ; 
And  fancied  the  sigh  that  was  silently  stealing 
Through  my  damp  hair,  was  thine  own  breathing: 

Then  would  I  lay  me  down  upon 

This  carpetless  cold  flinty  stone,  ^ 

And  pray — how  long!  how  fervently ! 

To  look  on  thee  once  more  and  die.     * 

For  the  Soathom  LHefsry  MeMenger. 
MOONIilQHT. 

The  hal^orbed  Moon  hangs  out  her  silvery  lamp, 

A  liquid  lustre  pouring  o*er  the  scene; 
While  silk-winged  zephyrs  bathed  in  dewy  damp 

Scarce  move  the  pensile  leaves,  or  br(»k  the  calirf^ 


Radiant  she  rests  upon  the  brow  of  ni^t. 
The  lucid  diadem  that  crowns  the  sky; 

So  softly  beautiful,  so  mildly  bright. 
She  swtLjn  the  ravished  heart,  and  feeds  the  insatiate 
eye. 

In  jocund  boyhood  erst  her  magio  face 
Impressed  no  feeling  but  a  gentle  joy ; 

For  moonlit  memory  knew  not  then  to  trace 
The  saddened  scenes  of  yoath  that  later  hopes  alloy. 

When  dawning  nuoihood^  fired  by  fiuicy^s  ray. 
Enrobed  all  nature  in  her  rainbow  hues, 

Then  fond  aflfection  loved  at  eve  to  stray 
And,  gazing  on  the  Moon,  with  thrilling  heart  to 
muse. 

But  when  aivanekig  yean  have  broke  the  ties 
Formed  at  the  altar  of  the  Moonlit  Heaven, 

The  thoughts  of  buried  joys  in  sadness  rise. 
And  tear-drops  glisten  in  the  silent  light  d  even. 


For  the  Southern  Literary 
TOHOPSU 
O !  ever  skilled  to  wear  the  form  we  love  f 

To  bid  the  shapes  of  fear  and  grief  depart, 
Come  gentle  Hope !  with  one  sofi  smile  remove 
The  wasting  sadness  of  an  aohin^  heart. 

Thy  voice  benign,  enchantress  lei  me  hear ; 

Say  that  for  me  some  pleasures  yet  shall  bloan; 
That  Fancy's  radiance.  Friendship's  precious  tear 

Shall  brighten  or  shall  soothe  misfbrtone's  gioon* 

But  come  not  glowing  witk  the  dazidiiig  ray. 
Which  once,  with  dear  iUaatoos  diarmed  siyeye! 

O!  strew  no  more,  sweet  flatterer!  on  my  way, 
The  flowers  I  fondly  diougfat  too  Ivight  to  die. 

Visions  less  fiiir  will  soothe  my  peiMi^e  UcmH, 

That  asks  not  Happjocae^  bi£Hongs  Ibr  lesL 
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For  tlie  Soutksip  Liteniy  MeMeofw. 
TO  THK  BTHIiWU 

Go,  Holy  Book ! 
Tell  (how  whom  many  woes  aaBail 

On  thee  to  look; 
Theytl  find  how  weak  it  it  to  wail 
Though  every  earthly  oomfoit  fait 

The  Orphan^  tear 
Go  wipe  away,  and  bid  his  heart 

.To  be  of  cheer; 
Heal  thou  his  bosom's  sorest  smart, 
And  gild  with  Hope  misfortune's  dart. 

Say  thou  to  those. 
Shot  oat  from  every  good  on  earth, 

lioat  to  repose, 
Bapti2ed  in  sorrow  at  their  birth. 
That  worldly  joy's  of  little  worth. 

The  poor  soul  telU 
The  poor,  lone,  wretched,  friendless  man, 

Though  his  heart  swell. 
The  ways  of  God,  he  must  not  scan — 
But  trust  the  Universal  plan. 

Tell  poor  disease. 
Bravely  to  bear  the  piercing  pain; 

Eternal  ease, 
Waits  those  who  do  not  poorly  plain. 
And  worldly  loss  is  heavenly  gain. 

Teli  those  who  sigh 
Over  some  friend's  untimely  doom, 

That  all  must  die; 
He  whom  they  saw  laid  in  the  tomb, 
In  God*8  own  paradise  may  bloom. 

Go^  say  to  those 
Doom'd  still  to  groan  and  till  the  soil, 

That  soon  repose 
Shall  wipe  away  their  drops  of  toil. 
And  stay  for  aye  their  weary  moiL 

Tell  those  who  fHne 
In  the  damp  dungeon's  dreary  gloom. 

There  yet  will  shine 
Through  (heir  poor  melancholy  dome, 
A  light  to  guide  their  footsteps  home. 

Tell  the  Pilgrim, 
When  storms  are  bbickening  round  his  head, 

'TIS  good  ibr  him; 
What  thougjh  his  thorn  torn  feet  hare  bled, 
The  heart's  blood  of  his  Gh>d  was  shed. 

The  Mariner, 
Who  bides  the  tempest's  fiercest  blaze, 

Kd  not  to  fear; 
Though  thunders  hurtle  in  the  air, 
The  Launcher  of  the  thunder's  there. 

TeU  those  who  fear 
Their  sins  can  never  be  forgiven. 

To  be  of  cheer— 
If  they  have  caH'd  on  Qod  and  striven, 
There's  mercy  for  them  still  in  Heaven. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Ob  seelBip  tbe  Jnnetlcm  of  tlte  Susqcaeluaiaa  aad 
lA^lwwmmna  Riven* 

Rush  on,  broad  stream,  in  thy  power  and  pride, 

To  claim  the  hand  of  thy  promis'd  bride, — 

She  doth  haste  from  the  realm  of  the  darken'd  mine. 

To  mingle  her  murmur'd  vows  with  thine ; 

Ye  have  met,  ye  have  met,— and  the  shores  prolong 

The  liquid  tone  of  your  nuptial  song. 

Methinks  ye  wed  as  the  white  man's  son 

And  the  child  of  the  Indian  king  have  done ; 

I  saw  thy  bride  as  she  strove  in  rain 

To  cleanse  her  brow  from  the  carbon  stain, — 

But  the  dowry  she  brings,  is  so  rich  and  true. 

That  thy  love  must  not  shrink  from  the  tawny  hue.' 

Her  birth  was  rude  in  the  mountain  cell. 
And  her  infant  freaks  there  are  none  to  tell ; 
The  path  of  her  beauty  was  wild  and  free, 
And  in  dell  and  forest  she  hid  from  thee, — 
But  the  time  of  her  fond  caprice  is  o'er. 
And  she  seeks  to  part  from  thy  breast  no  more. 

Pass  on,  in  the  joy  of  your  blended  tide. 
Thro'  the  land  where  the  blessed  Miquon*  died ; 
No  red  man's  blood  with  its  guilty  stain,  , 
Hath  cried  unto  God,  from  that  green  domain ; 
With  the  seeds  of  peace  they  have  seen  the  soil 
Bring  a  harvest  of  wealth  for  their  hour  of  toiU 

On, — on, — ^thro'  the  vale  where  the  brave  ones  sleep. 
Where  the  waving  foliage  is  rich  and  deep ; 
I  have  look'd  from  the  mountain  and  roam'd  thro'  the 

glen. 
To  the  beautiftil  homes  of  the  western  men. 
Yet  naught  in  that  realm  of  enchantment  could  see. 
So  fiiir  as  the  Yak  of  Wyoming  to  me. 

Harifirrd,  Conn.  i-  b.  s. 

For  the  Southern  Lkerary  MesMnger. 
HOPB8  Ajm  SORROWS. 

Thb  fitful  beam 

Of  the  rippled  fountain, 

The  purple  gleam 

Of  the  eve-lit  mountain. 

The  vanishing  glance 

Of  the  meteors  motion. 

The  lights  that  dance 

On  the  darkened  ocean. 
Are  the  fiuthful  types  of  the  hepts  that  won  us. 
While  the  dew  of  our  youth  still  sparkled  upon  us. 

The  arid  sands 

Of  the  sun-dried  river, 

The  rock  that  stands 

Where  lightnings  quiver. 

The  pitiless  rush 

Of  the  earthquake's  ruin. 

The  startling  hush 

Of  the  sea-storm  brewing. 
Are  as  truly  types  of  the  somwi  that  found  us. 
When  the  hopes  that  we  nursed  had  all  fled  from 
around  us. 


»  The  Indlaa  nsne  lor  WHUam  Psan. 
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For  the  Bouiheni  Lltarmiy  MeaMBgw. 


BT  AhVL  LACET  BEARD,  M.  D. 

Along  the  devious  paths  of  life, 
A  wild  and  wajrward  wand'rcr,  I, 

Have  steered  my  bark  mid  passion's  strife, 
And  where  destruction's  pit&Us  lie. 

When  on  a  dark  and  rock-bound  shore, 
My  bark  was  wildly  tempest  tost. 

And  o'er  the  breakers'  sullen  roar, 
Arose  the  fearful  cry — oITf  lo$t! 

I  shrunk  not  from  the  raging  blast, 
But  with  a  bold  and  reckless  hand 

I  steered  her  on,  till  she  had  past 
The  stormy  sea  and  rocky  strand. 

A  fierce  enthusiast,  I  have  dared 
To  risk  my  all,  upon  one  cast,— 

Have  seen  the  danger,— nor  have  feared. 
What  others  looked  upon  aghast. 

Disease  has  laid  her  iron  hand. 
With  no  weak  grasp,  my  frame  upon, 

But  all  her  power  could  not  withstand 
The  spirit  which  has  borne  me  on. 

A  demon  some  have  called  me— yet, 
Admit  that  with  my  spirit  blends, 

A  feeling  strangely  to  forget 
Ail  thought  of  self;  in  aid  of  friends. 

A  madman  some  have  deemed  me— and. 
In  sooth,  dark  shadows  often  run 

Across  my  mind,  as  o'er  the  land, 
When  darkest  clouds  obscure  the  sun. 

I  often  wish  to  die — and  flee 
Far,  far  away  from  earth,  that  I 

May  search  the  dim  unknown,  and  see 
What  wonders  in  its  bosom  lie. 

*Tis  not  because  life  has  no  charm, — 
I  love  the  gay  and  laughing  stream ; 

I  love  the  glowing  sunshine  warm  ; 
I  love  Old  Luna's  silvery  beam. 

I  love  to  gaze  on  maiden's  eye. 
Though  it  has  often  been  my  bane ; 

I  love  on  courser  swift  to  fly, 
Like  arrow  o'er  the  flowery  plain. 

Yet  still,  my  wayward  soul  will  oft. 
Cherish  the  wish  to  pass  that  boupd. 

Which  spans  this  life,  and  seek  aloft 
For  bliss  which  here  is  never  found. 

But  now  my  lyre  begins  to  fail 
I'll  cease  my  lone  and  wand'ring  song. 

Feaiftd  lest  with  my  idle  wail, 
I  linger  o'er  the  chords  too  long. 


For  the  Soiahsra  Ikenrj  llMKHgtr. 
TR17B  RIOHBS  AHD  OI.ORT. 

Foa  fortune's  prize  let  others  pant. 

And  count  the  "yellow  slave," 

No  joys  can  gathered  jewels  grant. 

No  sickening  sorrows  save- 
But  bustling  and  jostling 
To  swell  the  treasured  heap. 
It  cloys  us,  annoys  us, 
And  leaves  the  hemri  to  weep. 

Let  others  climb  the  dizry  height 
Where  glory  shines  afar, 
Alas !  renown  is  but  the  lig^t 
That  decks  the  falling  star. 

Still  driving  and  striving 

To  reach  the  radiant  prize. 

We  grasp  it  and  clasp  it. 

And  in  our  touch  it  dies. 

But,  oh!  let  mine  the  treasure  be 
That  social  jojrs  impart. 
And  mine  the  glory,  sympathy 
Beams  on  the  feeling  hear^— 

Still  soothing  and  smoothing 

The  grief  of  friends  distrest. 

And  lending  and  spending. 

That  others  may  be  blest. 


For  the  Sootheni  Uunij  IfflSNngw. 
THB  DBATH  OF  * 


"As  the  Ulde  one  tnrnad  for  the  luc  time,  hk  tendarly  bMm- 
ing  eyes  on  mil  sround,  they  seemed  to  eay  <Fetlier*.-«^ 
calls,— I  go,— fkrewell,— fkrewelL'  ** 

"  Who  calleth  thee,  my  darling  boy  7 

What  voice  is  in  thine  ear?" 
He  answer'd  not,  but  murmur'd  on 

In  words  that  none  mig^t  hear; 
And  still  prolong'd  the  whispering  tone, 

As  if  in  fond  reply 
To  some  dear  object  of  deli§^l 

That  fix'd  his  dying  eye. 

And  then,  with  that  confiding  smile 

First  by  his  Mother  taught, 
When  freely  on  her  breast  he  laid 

His  troubled  infant  thought. 
And  meekly  as  a  placid  flower 

O'er  which  the  dew-drops  weep, 
He  bow'd  him  on  his  painful  bed. 

And  slept  the  unbroken  sleep. 

But  if  in  yon  immortal  clime 

Where  flows  no  parting  tear. 
That  root  of  earthly  love  may  grow 

Which  struck  so  deeply  here. 
With  what  a  tide  of  boundless  Uiai^ 

A  thrill  of  rapture  wild. 
An  angel  mother  in  the  skies. 

Must  greet  her  cfaenib  child.  ^  ■•  *• 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeenger. 

LETTBRS  FROM  A  SISTER. 

LETTER  EIGHTH. 

Hotel  da  bralideA^Chainber  of  Deputies— Pont  Louis  16th — 
Bridges  of  Paris— The  Pont  Neuf. 

Paris, * 

Jl^  iegr  Jmt : 

"Let  them  gild  the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs," 
nid  Napoleon  to  an  officer,  whq  informed  him  that  un- 
less the  war  in  Italy  was  discontinued,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  rcTolution  in  Paris.  The  mandate  was  is- 
ned,  the  dome  covered  with  the  shining  leaf^  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  immediately  turned  from  the  ope- 
ntioiu  of  war,  to  those  of  the  artisans  employed  on 
the  copola  of  the  military  asylum.  Napoleon  foresaw 
HaSt  for  well  he  knew  the  character  of  his  subjects.  A 
mere  trifle,  having  noveUy  to  recommend  it,  attracts 
their  notice,  engages  their  attention,  and  forms  the 
theme  of  their  conversation  for  a  Ions;  while — at  least, 
ontil  another  new  bubble  arises.  This  we  must  own 
ii  a  happy  disposition,  and  better  calculated  to  render 
a  nation  contented  and  joyous,  than  the  sober,  phleg- 
matic temperament  of  our  Islanders. 

Thus,  my  dear  Jane,  have  I  managed  to  describe  to 
you  in  a  very  few  words — the  dome  of  the  Invalids  and 
Ihe  character  of  the  Parisians.   Knowing  you  hate  pro- 
lixity, I  rejoice  at  my  success,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
proacd  without  delay,  to  give  you  an  account  of  the 
Ho^ital  in'question.    It  is  a  stately  edifice,  and  was 
wtxed  by  Louis  14th,  for  tlie  reception  of  brave  and 
diaUed  old  soldiers.    In  approaching  it,  you  traverse 
t  vast  esplanade  embellish^  with  a  fountain  and  bor- 
dered by  a  grove  of  lofly  trees,  with  seats  beneath 
tfaem,  to  tempt  the  lounger  and  rest  the  weary;  some 
of  them  were  occupied  by  veterans  whom  I  readily 
anagined  to  be  telling  "how  fields  were  won."    We 
spent  three  hours  in  their  noble  asylum,  examining 
its  spacious  halls  and  dormitories,  its  cleanly  and  well 
vraoged  kitchen,  its  library  and  magnificent  church, 
and  iu  cabinet  of  architecture,  which  consists  of  two 
laige  rooms,  containing  models  of  all  the  fortified  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  These  are  most  ingeniously  and  beau- 
tifolly  executed,  and  give  you  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
places  they  represent.    The  council  chamber  adjoins 
the  library,  and  this  and  two  other  apartments  are 
<leconited  with  the  portraits  of  the  deceased  marshals 
of  France  j  while  the  originals  are  living,  their  like- 
Besses  are  deposited  in  the  "Salle  des  Mar^cheaux,'' 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  In  the  church  we  saw  the 
maQs<deum  of  Tnrenne  and  that  of  the  famous  engineer 
Vauban.*    The  interior  of  the  dome  and  the  ceilings 
of  six  chapels  surrounding  it  are  richly  painted,  and 
the  tesselated  pavement,  interspersed  with  fleurs  de  lis 
and  other  symbols,  is    exceedingly  beautiful.    Three 
hundred  flags,  the  spoils  of  different  nations,  were 
once  suspended  from  the  dome ;  but  when  the  allies 
entered  Paris  the  invalid  warriors  tore  them  down  to 
prevent  their  being  retaken. 

From  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  we  rode  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  adjoining  the  palace  of  Bourbon,  and 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Seine,  which 


•  He  was  deformed,  and  being  once  asked  by  the  king  what 
Us  eoemlM  thought  of  his  back,—**  Sire,  (be  replied)  they  have 
ii«r«r  seen  ic** 
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separates  it  from  the  "  Place  Louis  duinze."  It  is  a 
handsome  building,  adorned  with  statueh  and  corinthian 
columns,  and  has  a  pleasant  garden  attached  to  it;  the 
deputies  hold  their  assemblies  in  a  semicircular  hall, 
lighted  from  the  top  and  appropriately  arranged.  Mon- 
sieur de  N was  so  kind  and  polite  as  to  send  us 

tickets,  and  we  have  been  twice  to  hear  the  debates ; 
they  were  very  animated,  though  whenever  a  member 
wished  to  speak,  he  was  obliged  to  curb  the  tjtirU  that 
mooed  Asm,  until  he  could  cross  the  floor  and  mount  a 
rostrum,  which  delay  I  should  think  is  most  unfavora- 
ble to  extemporary  eloquence.  Returning,  we  passed 
over  the  Pont  Louis  Seize,  and  examined  the  twelve  co- 
lossal figures  of  white  marble,  that  have  recently  been 
placed  on  it;  they  are  masterly  pieces  of  sculpture, 
but  too  gigantic  for  the  size  of  the  bridge  and  their  ap- 
proximation to  you.  There  are  no  less,  than  seventeen 
bridges  athwart  the  Seine,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be 
compared  to  those  of  Waterloo,  Biackinar's,  or  West- 
minster at  London,  as  regards  strength  or  magnitude. 
The  Pont  Neuf  is  the  largest ;  it  is  more  than  sixty  feet 
wide,  and  lined  on  each  side  with  stalls  of  every  de- 
scription; the  passengers  are  continually  beset  by 
the  importunities  of  the  shoe-black,  the  dog^-shaTer,  the 
ballad  singer,  the  bird  seller,  the  fruiterer,  the  petUer, 
the  vender  of  second-hand  books,  and  various  other 
petty  dealers.  Qood  night,  dear  sister^  My  paper  and 
candle  warn  me  to  conclude,  which  I  fear  you  will  not 
regret.  lbomtimb. 

LETTOR  NinTH. 

Arrival  of  friends— Voyage  from  London  to  Calato— Boole  fron 
Calais  to  Paris— Levee  at  the  Minisler*s  of  the  lfario**-Ez- 
piatory  ChapeL 

Paris,  — — • 

My  dear  Jane : 

We  were  agreeably  surprised  the  day  before  yester- 
day, while  at  dinner,  by  the  arrival  of  the  DanviUes, 
the  American  family  with  whom  we  were  so  charmed 
at  Bath  last  summer.  Leonora  is  as  likely  as  ever,  and 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  spending  the  (all  and  winter 
here ;  she  exjiects  too,  to  be  joined  by  her  cousin  Mar- 
cello,  of  whom  we  have  heard  her  speak  with  such  af- 
fection and  admiration.  She  has  been  so  good  as  to  let 
me  read  her  journal,  and  I  have  obtained  her  permis- 
sion to  transcribe  a  part  of  it  for  your  perusaL  It  con- 
cerns the  journey  from  Calais  to  Paris,  and  as  I  have 
given  you  a  sketch  of  that  from  Havre  here,  this  vrill 
enable  you  to  compare  the  two  routes.  I  dare  say  you 
will  like,  also,  to  read  her  observations  about  the  Thames 
and  our  steam  boats.    She  writes  thus : 

"  Soon  after  leaving  London,  the  Thames  quite  as- 
tonished me.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  considerable  a 
river.  For  many  miles  it  is  broad  and  winding,  and 
each  shore  presents  fine  scenery.  We  had  a  good  view 
of  several  noted  towns,  and  renuurked  the  superb  hos- 
pital at  Greenwich  and  the  royal  dock  yard  at  Wool- 
wich, where  ships  of  war  are  made.  At  plravesend  we 
passed  two  vessels  transporting  convicts  to  Botany  Bay, 
and  I  regretted  to  observe  that  the  women  were  more 
numerous  than  the  men. 

"The  motion  of  the  English  steam  boats  is  still  more 

disagreeable  than  that  of  ours,  but  their  machmery  is  less 

noisy.    Coal  being  used  for  jfuel  instead  of  wood,  the 

passengers,  soon  look  dingy  in  face  9fS^^^:pa^:jiit^Qre 
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one  should  not  travel  in  them  handsomely  clad,  as 
dotlies  are  quickly  ruined  by  the  smoke  and  dust. 
There  is  no  particular  hour  for  breakfast ;  each  person 
calls  for  it  when  it  suits  his  pleasure,  and  has  a  table 
to  himself.    Dinner  is  serred  at  five  o'clock. 

**  We  reached  Calais  about  eight  P.  M.  At  the  cus- 
tom house  the  officers  were  not  strict  in  their  examina^ 
tion  of  our  baggage ;  this  surprised  us,  for  we  had  un- 
derstood that  they  were  always  very  rigid  in  perform- 
ing this  troublesome  duty.  Perhaps  our  being  Ameri- 
cans was  the  cause  of  their  moderation  in  disturbing 
our  trunks  and  boxes, — for  the  French  like  ua  aknost 
as  much  as  they  detest  the  EnglUh,  On  landing,  we 
were  highly  diverted  at  the  scene  on  the  Gtuay.  The 
instant  we  left  the  boat  we  were  beset  with  men  and 
boys  on  every  side,  recommending  different  hotels, — 
and  frequently  cards  of  address  were  absolutely  forced 
into  our  hands.  When  one  overheard  another  advising 
any  of  us  to  go  to  a  particular  house,  he  would  cry 
out,  "  never  do  you  mind  that  fellow,  ma'am,  (or  sir)  he 
tells  a  lie ;  he  always  tells  lies !"  Or,  **  no  such  thing, 
sir;  that  house  is  full,  sir;  you  can*t  get  in,  and  he 
knows  it !"  Or,  "  that  hotel  is  not  a  good  one,  sir, — in- 
deed it  is  not;  try  mine,  sir;  mine's  a  palace  to  it!" 
and  fifty  other  such  droll  ^eches,  at  which  (tormented 
as  we  were)  we  could  not  help  laughing.  Sometimes 
they  would  even  seize  us  by  the  arm  and  entreat  us  to 
accompany  them-to  their  hotel,  if  only  to  see  how  com- 
fortable it  was.  These  benegera  (we  have  since  been 
told)  receive  a  trifle  from  every  innkeeper  to  whom 
they  carry  a-guest,  and  it  is  their  anxiety  to  obtain  this 
fee,  that  renders  them  so  annoying  to  travellers. 

"Ere  leaving  Calais  we  had  sufficient  leisure  to  walk 
about  the  town  and  visit  the  church,  the  town  hall  on 
the  "  place  d'armes,**  and  the  column  on  the  pier  com- 
memorating the  landing  of  Louis  18th,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1814.  It  is  a  plain  stone  pillar,  surmounted  by  a 
ball  and  a  fleur  de  lis.  In  front  of  it  is  a  representation  in 
bronze  of  the  print  of  the  king's  foot  (or  rather  his  shoe) 
upon  the  spot  he  first  stepped  on  from  the  vessel  We 
found  the  country  between  Calais  and  Paris  uninterest- 
ing, and  generally  barren.  Once  or  twice  we  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  sea.  The  French  villages  appeared  horribly 
dirty  after  the  exquisite  neatness  of  those  in  England. 
The  highways  presented  a  bustling  and  entertaining 
scene ;  for  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  gaily  dressed, 
continually  passed  us,  carrying  baskets  of  fruit,  riding  on 
donkeys,  or  driving  along  pigs,  sheep,  cows,  or  geese. 
The  venders  of  fruit  would  frequently  jump  up  behind 
our  carriage,  and  thrust  in  at  the  window,  peaches,  pears 
and  grapes,  beseeching  us  to  buy  them,  and  assuring  us 
we  had  never  tasted  better  in  all  our  lives.  Whenever 
we  stopped  at  an  inn,  or  ascended  a  hill,  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  dozens  of  paupers,  begging  for  a  sous. 
Sometimes  they  looked  so  miserable,  it  was  impossible 
to  refuse ;  at  others,  we  were  fidn  to  bestow  it  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  them.  Little  urchins  would  also  solicit  a 
penny,  and  scamper  afler  us  a  considerable  distance, 
often  springing  up  behind  and  sticking  their  heads  into 
the  dSach.  Upon  the  whole  I  am  contented  with  our 
journey  hither,  for  if  it  was  not  picturesque  it  was 
highly  amusing. 

"The  principal  towns  we  have  passed  through,  are 
Boulogne,  AbboTtllc,  and  Beauvais.  The  first  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Julius  Ceasar ;  and  Le  Sage, 


the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  died  there  in  1747;  the  house 
in  which  he  expired,  is  yet  shewn  as  a  curiosity.  With- 
in a  mile  of  Boulogne  is  a  corinthian  column,  which  Bo- 
naparte began  to  erect  as  a  memento  of  his  yictoiies 
over  the  English ;  he  left  it  unfinished,  and  Louis  18th 
had  it  completed  for  his  own  honor  and  glory." 

Thus  far,  dear  sister,  I  have  copied  from  Leonora's 
diary ;  now  for  something  of  my  own.    Last  night  we 
were  at  Mr.  de  Neuville*s  grand  levee ;  he  has  one 
every  week,  and  being  exceedingly  popular,  his  rooms 
are  generally  crowded.    We  saw  there,  many  distin- 
guished characters;  amdhg  them,  Monsieur  de  Cha- 
teaubriand, whose  travels  have  afforded  us  so  much 
entertainment  and  instruction,  and  General  Saldanha, 
the  brave  Portuguese.  He  has  a  commanding  figure  and 
face,  and  wears  a  pair  of  tremendous  mustacfaios,  which 
are  so  frightful  and  so  fashionable !  To-day  we  devoied 
a  portion  of  our  time  to  the  Expiatory  Chapel,  a  beau- 
tiful building,  constructed  in  honor  of  Louis  16th  and 
Marie  Antoinette ;  it  covers  the  spot  where  their  re- 
mains were  first  interred  ;  for  since  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  these  have  been  conveyed  to  the  royal 
vault  at  Sl  Denis.    The  entrance  and  interior  of  (he 
chapel  are  very  handsome ;  the  light  is  admitted  from 
the  cupola,  beneath  which  are  fifteen  niches,  destined 
to  hold  statues  of  the  chief  victims  of  the  rcTolutioo. 
There  is  a  neat  altar,  and  the  will  of  Louis  and  that 
of  his  sister,  (the  Princess  Elizabeth)  are  engraved  in 
golden  letters,  on  two  white  marble  tablets.    A  subter^ 
ranean  apartment  contains  another  altar,  and  in  front 
of  this  a  black  marble  slab  bearing  an  inscription,  still 
designates  the  original  grave  of  the  royal  and  unfixtn- 
nate  pair.    In  the  court  of  the  chapel  numy  of  their 
faithful  Swiss  guards  are  interred.      The  testament 
of  Louis,  wherein  he  expresses  good  will  towards  his 
enemies  and  forgiveness  of  his  unloyal  and  cruel  sub- 
jects, is  very  touching.    A  peasant  girl  was  reading  it 
when  we  entered,  and  her  cheeks  were  bedewed  with 
tears. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  Mamma  has  had  a  return 
of  her  consumptive  cough,  and  is  compelled  to  drink 
asses'  milk.  She  is  plentifully  supplied  with  it  every 
morning,  by  an  old  man  who  drives  a  flock  of  female 
asses  about  the  streets,  and  milks  them  before  the  door 
of  each  customer.  The  tingling  of  a  little  bell,  whidi 
he  carries,  gives  notice  of  his  arrival  whenever  be  stops. 
Farewell :  kind  greetings  to  those  aroimd  you, — and 
above  all,  to  yourselfl    From  lboktikk. 

LETTER  TENTH. 

The  Luxembourg— The  Obeenratory— Nocre  Bane — ^TIm  Psb- 

theoD— Madame  Malibran— M'lle  Soncag. 

Paris, 

DeareH  Jane : 

On  inquiring  the  day  of  the  month,  I  am  quite  nr- 
prised  to  find  that  my  pen  has  been  idle  nearly  a  week. 
1  will  now  try  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  by  descrtbiog 
to  you  some  of  the  places  we  have  visited  in  the  inte- 
rim, and  the  Luxembourg  being  first  on  the  hst,  wiO 
commence  with  that.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  magnificcat 
palaces  in  Paris..  The  exterior  is  hi^ily  embellisM; 
and  to  use  the  words  of  an  English  tourist,  **  the  archi- 
tecture throughout  is  distinguished  by  its  bold  and  aa»> 
ouline  character,  and  by  the  regularity  and  beasly  o^ 
its  proportions."    This  palace  was  built  by  ardet  d 
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Mary  de  Medici,  the  widow  of  Henry  4th;  it  after- 
wards became  the  property  of  some  of  the  French  no- 
bility, but  waa  finally  restored  to  the  crown.    During 
the  reToIation,  it  was  used  as  a  prison;  the  senate 
afterwards  occupied  it;  at  present  it  contains  the  Cham- 
berofPeen^— and  its  galleries  are  filled  with  the  chtf 
d*<eaTres  of  modern  artists,  whose  productions  are  not 
admitted  into  the  Louvre  until  their  death.    Of  course 
tbe  oollectioa  of  paintings  here  is  much  smaller  than 
at  the  Louvre,  but  the  pictures  are  all  on  the  most  in- 
terestiDg  subjects  and  are   seen    to   greater   advan- 
tage, the  light  being  let  in  from  above  instead  of  from 
the  tides  of  the  rooms,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Louvre. 
There  are  some  choice  pieces  of  sculpture ;  one  of  them 
(by  Charles  Dupaty)  represents  the  Nymph  Biblis, 
changing  to  a  fountain.    It  is  both  a  singular  and  inge- 
nious production.    The  Chamber  of  Peers,  like  that  of 
(he  Deputies,  is  semicircular  in  shape ;  it  is  hung  with 
blue  relvet ;  and  the  marble  effigies  of  several  orators, 
legishuors  and  warriors  of  old,  grace  its  walls.    From 
the  eeiling,  which  is  painted,  hangs  a  splendid  chande- 
Ner.  I  will  only  mention  one  or  two  more  of  the  apart- 
ments—the  Salle  du  Tronc,*  as  being  particularly  rich, 
aid  the  billiard  room,  which  is  tapestried  with  white 
velfet,  with  various  views  of  Rome  beautifully  de- 
lineated on  it  in  water  colors.    On  the  ground  floor 
ii  the  chapel — this  is  very  plain ;  near  it  is  the  gorge- 
ous chamber  of  Marie  de  Medicis, — the  ceiling,  walls, 
tnd  shutters  of  which  are  covered  with  gilding  and  ara- 
besque paintings.    The  principal  staircase  of  the  pal- 
ace is  remarkably  grand  and  magnificent;  there  are 
ibrty-eight  steps,  each  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  formed 
of  a  single  stone ;  on  the  right  and  left  of  it,  are  statues 
uid  trophies.  The  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is  shady 
tnd  pleasant,  and  has  the  usual  embellishments  of  gods 
tnd  goddesses  amid  fountains  and  flowers ;  as  you  are 
food  of  the  marvellous,  I  will  tell  you  a  tradition  I  have 
jost  read  respecting  it. 

There  once  stood  a  castle  on  the  site  of  this  garden, 
which  remaining  a  long  while  uninhabited,  was  said  to 
be  haunted  by  frightful  demons  and  apparitions ;  the 
whole  neigfaboriiood  was  nightly  disturbed  by  them ; 
no  person  would  venture  out  after  sunset,  and  finally 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  to 
■sek  other  dwellings.  In  this  state  of  tilings,  the  monks 
of  a  CarthusiaD  monastery  at  Qentiliy,  (who  were 
doabUess  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery)  promised  to 
drive  away  the  malicious  spirits  by  exorcism,  if  St. 
Louis  would  grant  them  the  castle  and  its  appurte- 
nances. Their  request  was  complied  with,  and  they  so 
fiuthfiiny  performed  their  part  that  peace  was  soon  re- 
itored  and  the  chateau  converted  into  a  convent^  which 
eiisied  about  six  hundred  years. 

From  the  Luxembourg  we  proceeded  through  a  long 
sonny  avenue,  to  the  observatory.  On  the  left  of  the 
road,  Amaod  our  valet  de  place,  pointed  out  the  spot 
opoD  which  Marshal  Ney  was  shot.  '*  Regardez,  Mes- 
damesl  ce  (bt  la  (pointing  with  his  finger)  I'endroit  ou 
le  brave  Mar6chal  Ney  fut  massacrft — J^tais  present 
et  i!  me  aemble  que  je  le  vois  tout  sanglant  dans  le  mo- 
ment,*' said  he,  Juddering.  We  paused  to  look  at  the 
once  bloody  spot,  now  verdant  with  grass  and  so  sadly 
interesting.      The  observatory  may  be  considered  a 


♦  Hallof  tlwTkroae. 


wonderful  building,  for  neither  iron  nor  wood  have  been 
used  in  its  construction ;  it  is  entirely  of  stone,  each 
piece  being  ingeniously  fitted  to  another.  Four  astrc^ 
nomers  pursue  their  avocations  here,  and  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  good  library  and  apparatus ;  there  are, 
likewise,  an  anemometer  for  indicating  the  course  of 
the  wind,  and  a  pluviometer  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  at  Paris.  A  geometrical 
staircase  leads  to  the  entrance  of  some  spacious  cav- 
erns where  experiments  in  congelation  are  made,  and 
these  caverns  communicate  with  subterranean  galleries 
that  were  originally  quarries,  and  extend  a  considera- 
ble distance  under  the  city,  containing  beautiful  sta- 
lactites, formed  by  water  oozing  through  the  rocks. 
We  did  not  see  them,  for  they  cannot  be  entered  without 
a  special  guide,  and  a  written  permission  from  certain 
persons  appointed  by  government  to  superintend  and  in- 
spect thenL  But  my  stars !  I  have  exhausted  nearly  all 
my  paper,  and  have  yet  a  dozen  places  to  describe !  Well, 
well,  you  must  be  contented  with  an  account  of  two  of 
the  most  important;  and  by  the  time  I  have  finished 
with  them,  I  shall  have  to  squeeze  in  my  name,  no 
doubL  And  now  let  me  decide  which  of  the  various 
objects  we  have  examined,  I  ought  to  regard  as  chief. 
Why,  the  mother  church  of  France  "  Notre  Dame," 
and  the  Pantheon,  to  be  sure!  The  first  is  the  most 
ancient  religious  structure  in  the  city,  and  is  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom.  Being 
built  in  the  Gothic  ages,  its  architecture  is  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  times,  very  singular  and  bold. — 
The  interior  of  the  building  corresponds  with  the  out- 
side in  curious  carving  and  designs ;  the  choir  and  the 
stalls  surrounding  it  are  covered  with  grotesque  sculp- 
ture. There  are  no  less  than  thirty  chapels,  and  all  of 
them  contain  pictures,  but  they  are  generally  very 
indifferent  There  are  several  fine  ones  around  the 
choir — among  them  the  **  Visitation,"  by  Jean  Jouve- 
net ;  this  painting  was  executed  entirely  with  his  left 
hand,  after  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  by  a  para- 
lytic stroke.  Behind  the  altar,  is  a  good  piece  of  sculp- 
ture by  Coustou ;  the  subject  is  the  "  descent  from  the 
cross."  In  the  vestry  room,  we  were  shewn  some  ex- 
traordinary relics, — such  as  part  of  the  crown  of  thorns 
that  was  worn  by  our  Saviour,  and  a  bit  of  his  cross ! ! 
We  also  saw  the  regalia  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
splendid  robes  given  to  the  priests  of  this  cathedral 
by  Buonaparte  at  the  period  of  his  coronation,  upon 
which  occasion  they  were  used ;  they  are  embroider- 
ed in  the  richest  manner  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
amazingly  heavy.  Numerous  sacred  festivals  are  cele- 
brated at  Notre  Dame  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and 
in  August  there  is  to  be  a  procession  in  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  made  by  Louis  XIIL  This  is  done  on  the  15th 
of  that  month  annually,  and  the  royal  family  always 
join  in  it.  We  shall  go  to  see  it  of  course ;  and  how  I 
wish  you,  aunt  Margaret  and  Albert  were  to  be  of  our 

The  Pantheon,  or  Church  of  Saint  Genevifevc,  is  a 
magnificent  structure,  and  its  dome  is  the  most  striking 
object  that  presents  itself  as  you  approach  Paris.  The 
interior  of  it  is  beautifully  painted,  the  artist  having 
chosen  for  his  subject  the  apotheosis  of  Louis  XVI  and 
his  family.  When  the  work  was  finished,  the  king 
went  to  see  it,  and  after  looking  at  it  attentively  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  turned  to  tfa»  painter  Gros  who 
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was  anxiously  awaiting  his  opinion,  and  said  to  him, 
**  Eh  bien  Monsieur  lo  Barcn  votre  ouvrage  est  trfts  bien 
fait!**  thus  recompensing  his  talents,  by  bestowing  on 
him  a  title  of  nobility.  Saint  Gknevifere,  the  patron 
Saint  of  Paris,  is  buried  in  the  Pantheon,  and  her  tomb 
is  always  surrounded  by  lighted  tapers,  the  votive  offer- 
ings of  those  who  come  to  demand  her  intercession  for 
pardon  or  blessing.  In  the  vaults  beneath  the  church, 
many  distinguished  men  are  interred.  Indeed,  it  was 
to  receive  the  ashes  of  such  that  the  Pantheon  was 
designed ;  and  Louis  XV,  who  was  the  liberal  encou- 
rager  of  science  and  art,  was  the  founder  of  it 

Contrary  to  my  expectations,  I  find  I've  yet  space 
enough  to  inform  you  that  we  have  been  Iwice  to  the 
Italian  Opera,  to  hear  Madame  Malibranand  Mademoi- 
selle Sontag.  The  former  seems  really  adored  here. 
At  her  benefit,  many  gentlemen  voluntarily  paid  one 
hundred  francs  for  a  ticket,  instead  of  twenty,  the  ac- 
tual price.  She  sings  enchantingly  and  acts  with  great 
spirit;  so  does  her  rival  Mademoiselle  Sontag.  In 
fact,  I  know  not  to  which  of  these  nightingales  I  prefer 
listening.    Adieu. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

THB  FINK  ARTS* 

<*  My  life's  employment  and  mj  leisure's  charm, 
My  souls  first  choice,  my  fancy's  early  flame  i 
My  chance  of  fortune  and  my  hopes  of  fame." 

Shee, 

Thbrk  is  no  subject  on  which  mankind  more  im- 
hesitatingly  decide,  than  upon  'the  productions  of  the 
pencil,  and  none  perhaps  upon  which  the  people  of 
our  own  country  especially,  are  so  little  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  judgment.  Few  works  of  any  excel- 
lence ever  reach  us,  and  these  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
fined to  the  large  cities,  where  those  who  visit  them  are 
more  attracted  by  the  aubjeei  than  the  execution  of  the 
painting.  A  striking  illustration  of  this,  may  be  found 
in  the  crowds  which  rushed  a  short  time  since,  to  see  the 
immodest  and  demoralizing  exhibition  of  our  first  pa^ 
remit  in  a  ttate  qf  nudUy — an  ofience  for  which  Ham 
was  accursed  to  be  a  servant  of  servants  to  his  brethren ; 
and  yet  our  modest  maidens,  attended  by  their  equally 
modest  beaux,  hastened  in  company  to  view  this  pro- 
duction of  Parisian  profligacy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
splendid  painting  of  **  Christ  rejected"  by  the  eminent 
West,  scarcely  attracted  notice ;  and  the  beautiful  "Star 
of  Bethlehem'*  by  Cole,  twinkled  in  an  empty  hall. 
Still  no  one  doubts  his  own  intuitive  knowledge  of  the 
arts! — ^He  does  not,  indeed,  profess  to  unclerstand  the 
wnBdiu  operandi,  by  which  they  are  perfected,— but  yet 
he  knows  exactly  what  deUghtt  him,  and  with  equally 
becoming  modesty,  knows  how  to  eermtre  what  he 
does  not  like,— although  to  the  real  cofinotMair,  the 
work  condemned  may  perchance  be  one  of  superlative 
beauty  and  value.  There  are  some  who  fall  into  rap- 
tures at  Cimmerian  darkness  and  obscurity  in  a  picture ; 
they  have  heard  that  the  works  of  the  old  masters  are 
very  dark, — ergo,  all  black  pictures  must  l)e  very  good. 
Some  have  heard  that  Reubens  and  Rembrandt,  paint- 
ed with  a  bold  free  pencil, — and  every  daub  is  therefore 
free  and  bold ;  and  there  arc  others  the  very  antipodes 
of  these,  who  would  have  the  canvass  ivory  smooth, 
and  always  test  the  excellence  of  a  picture  with  their 


finger's  ends.    Such  are  the  arbiters  of  taste,  to  whom 
the  artist  must  look  for  patronage  and  favor;  to  whose 
critical  acumen  he  must  sacrifice  the  highest  profession- 
al attainments,  and  all  the  poetry  of  imagery,  fat  the 
prosing  portraiture  of  vulgar  nature  as  the  iminstmeted 
eye  perceives  it.     Against  such  critics,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds warned  his  young  academecians.    *'Study  not,** 
said  he,  *'  to  please  the  many,  but  the  few  of  cultiTaled 
taste."    Alas !  how  few  in  any  age,  have  given  that  at^ 
tention  to  the  subject  which  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  a  correct  judgment.    They  say, — do  we  not  sec  and 
understand  what  nature  is,  and  can  we  not  tell  when 
the  artist  has  truly  represented  her? — We  answer  no. 
The  eye  unaccustomed  to  eontemplate  nature,  cannot 
perceive  the  ever  changing  beauty  of  her  scenery,— her 
lights  and  shades  more  various  than  the  Dolphins  hues; 
nor  can  it  discern  that  play  of  the  thoughts  and  pas- 
sions in  the  "human  face  divine,"  which  eludes commoa 
observation,  and  is  beheld  only  by  him  who  has  studied 
profoundly,  that  wonderful  title  page  to  the  volume  of 
mind.    Nature,  it  is  true,  like  a  lovely  and  virtuous 
maiden,  is  seen  and  admired  by  all ;    but  the  Uosh 
which  reveals  her  sweetest  charm,  is  only  perceived  and 
felt  by  the  devoted  lover.  That  Lover  is  the  artift.  To 
him  the  revolving  year,  brings  but  a  change  of  heaiitf. 
It  is  the  element  in  which  he  breathes, — the  aliment  on 
which  he  lives;  his  eye  detects  each  flitting  shadow— 
and  the  whole  world  of  real  or  imaginary  things,  is  lo 
his  mind  full  of  moving  pictures,  which  he  can,  in  a 
moment,  transfix  and  perpetuate  on  his  canvass.   On 
him  the  graces  attend,  and  wreathe  the  flowers  of  etery 
season  into  garlands  of  beauty;    the  jocund  spring 
strews  buds  and  blossoms  in  his  way,  which  he  Irani- 
plants  to  other  climes,  to  live  in  unfeuling  bloom,  ana 
flourish  on  the  same  wall  with  the  fruits  of  summer,  or 
mingle  with  the  sober  and  varied   hues  of  autumn. 
Even  winter,  with  frosty  locks  and  snowy  visage,  b  com- 
pelled to  linger  in  socizil  companionship  with  the  burn- 
ing heats  of  tropical  regions.     Old  Time,  in  his  onward 
march,  strews  cities  and  temples  in  the  path  of  the 
artist,  but  his  pencil  like  the  wand  of  the  enchanter, 
bids  their  sculptured  fragments  remain  forever,  and  they 
obey  him.    When  Aurora  comes  forth  in  the  chariot  of 
day,  and  Cynthia  lights  her  pale  lamp  at  Diana's  al- 
tar,— ^he  snatches  promethean  fire  from  heaven,  and  like 
Joshua,  commands  the  unwearied  sun  to  stand  still,  and 
the  glowing  canvass  receives  it.     He  not  only  transfcn 

*'  Italian  skies  to  English  walls," 
but  by  the  magic  of  his  pencil,  the  very  faces  and  po- 
sons  of  the  fidr  and  the  brave  of  ages  gone  by,  come 
down  to  our  day  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  with  the 
daring  eye,  as  they  lived  and  moved  when  Shakq»eare 
wrote,  or  lovely  Juliet  died. 

Where  do  not  the  trophies  of  this  incomparable  ait 
arrest  our  attention  7 — from  the  ruins  of  Pompdi  tolB' 
perial  Rome,  or  from  the  Vatican,  where  Raphaels  i** 
mortal  pencil  traced  the  transfiguration,  to  HaiiJi<flP 
Court,  the  gallery  of  the  cartoona,  and  of  that  iair  b<H 
frail  society,  of  which  England's  voluptuous  mooaick 
was  the  sun  and  centre.*  But  these  are  neither  black, 
nor  daubed,  nor  smooth ! — and  yet  they  are  excellent  m 
art,  and  have  been  so  esteemed  for  three  hundred  y*ai& 


♦  The  cartoons  of  Raphael  and  the  court  of  Ch«rl«  D-  *? 
Sir  Fcter  Lely ,  form  a  pan  of  the  col)«ction  ac  Haopioo  c«*> 
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To  Umm  the  painter  may  appeal  as  imbodying  all  that 
IB  noble  in  hia  profession,  or  like  Sir  Joshua,  who  felt 
and  understood,  what  others  only  imagined,  he  may  pa- 
tienUy  aabniit  to  the  ignorance  of  vanity — and  the 
Tanity  of  ignorance. 

When  they  talk  of  their  Raphael,  Correglo  and  Stuff, 
He  fbiftad  hie  tnuspec  and  only  took  snuff. 

G.C. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  TAIA  FROM  FI.ORIJIN. 

Thk  following  tale  was  translated  from  the  French  of 
Bl  Florian,  by  the  present  hand,  about  7  or  8  years 
ago,  fiir  a  Richmond  newspaper.  That  translation  its 
imhor  has  not  seen  since  1827;  and  lately  meeting 
vith  the  original  again,  it  seemed  new  enough,  as  well 
as  sufficiently  pretty  and  interesting,  to  be  worth  pre- 
senting afresh  to  the  public  through  the  Southern  Lite- 
nny  Messenger.  It  is  seldom  that  so  much  varied  in- 
cident  has  been  compressed  into  so  short  a  compass : 
jet  the  rapidity  of  the  narrative  has  not  hindered  the 
writer  from  indulging  a  humor  both  playful  and  caus- 
tic, upon  the  foibles  which  he  banters,  and  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  he  holds  up  to  detestation.  And  the  mo- 
fal,  disclosed  in  unravelling  the  mystery  of  the  allego- 
ries] personage  from  whom  the  story  takes  its  name,  is 
/oil  at  once  of  beauty  and  truth.  m. 

BATHMBNDI. 

A  PERSIAN   STORT. 

The  Thov8and-aki>h>nb  Nights  have  always  ap- 
peared to  me  charming  tales ;  but  I  should  like  them 
better,  if  they  had  oftener  a  moral  scope.  Scheherezade, 
I  am  aware,  is  too  handsome  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  be- 
ing rational :  I  know,  that  with  so  pretty  a  face,  she  has 
■o  need  of  oonunon  sense ;  and  that  the  sultan  would 
have  been  less  enamored,  if  she  had  been  less  silly. 
These  great  truths  I  devoutly  believe :  and  I  merely  re- 
peat, that  for  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  read  stories 
which  make  me  r^fleet^  while  they  amuse  me.  Extrava- 
gaoee  is  a  £ne  thing,  no  doubt ;  but  a  picture  must  have 
shade:  and  I  would  fiun  have  reason  appear  now  and 
then,  to  make  folly  go  off  the  better.  So  an  uncle  of 
mine  once  thought.  He  had  often  sailed  in  the  Levant; 
and  had  amused  himself  while  there,  by  composing 
PcasiAjr  Talks.  They  are  far  below  the  Tkoueand^ 
ni  mu^fighit  in  imagination,  but  exceed  them  infinitely 
in  nomber ;  for  my  uncle  in  his  life-time  made  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-eight — all  of  which  are 
now  lost  exeept  the  following  one,  preserved  by  me. 

Uhdbr  the  reign  of  a  Persian  king,  whose  name  my 
unele  does  not  tell,  a  merchant  of  Balsora  was  ruined 
by  eommerctal  disasters ;  and,  collecting  the  shattered 
remains  of  his  fortune,  retired  to  the  province  of  Kusis- 
Cao.  He  there  bought  a  dwelling,  and  a  farm  which 
be  cultivated  badly,  because  he  was  perpetually  regret- 
ting his  days  of  opulence  and  ease.  Chagrin  shortened 
his  life ;  he  perceived  his  end  to  be  near ;  and,  calling 
his  four  sons  around  him,  he  said — **  My  children,  I 
have  nothing  to  bequeath  you  but  this  house,  and  a 
secret  which  I  was  bound  to  conceal  till  now.  In  the 
time  of  my  wealth,  I  had  for  my  friend  the  genius  Al- 
zim;  who  promised  to  befriend  you  when  I  should  be 


no  more,  and  to  divide  a  treasure  amongst  you.  He 
dwells  some  miles  hence,  in  the  great  forest  of  Kom. 
Go^find  him :  claim  the  treasure:  but  take  heed  not 
to  believe."  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Death  here  suppressed  the  mer- 
chant's voice. 

His  four  sons,  after  interring  and  mourning  him,  re- 
paired to  the  forest  of  Kom.  They  inquired  for  the 
mansion  of  the  genitis  Alzim :  it  was  readily  shewn 
them.  He  was  known  to  the  whole  country :  he  receiv- 
ed kindly  all  who  visited  him;  he  heard  their  com- 
plaints, consoled  them,  and  lent  them  money  if  they 
needed  it  But  these  benefits  were  upon  the  sole  con- 
dition of  impUcitiif  obeying  his  directumi.  This  was  his 
whim.  No  one  could  enter  his  palace  without  an  oath 
to  comply  with  this  condition. 

The  oath  did  hot  deter  the  merchant's  three  eldest 
sons:  the  fourth,  whose  name  was  Tai,  thought  it  a 
very  ridiculous  ceremony.  Yet,  being  obliged  to  enter 
in  order  to  receive  the  treasure,  he  swore,  like  his  bro- 
thers :  but  reflecting  on  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
so  rash  a  vow,  and  remembering  that  his  father,  who 
frequently  came  to  this  palace,  had  passed  his  life  in 
follies,  he  resolved,  without  committing  perjury,  to 
place  himself  out  of  danger ;  and,  whilst  they  were 
leading  him  to  the  genius,  stopped  his  ears  with  per- 
fumed wax.  Thus  fortified,  he  prostrated  himself  be- 
fore Ab^im's  throne.  The  genius  made  the  sons  of  his 
ancient  friend  arise ;  embraced  them,  shed  tears  to  his 
memory,  and  had  a  large  chest  brought,  full  of  dariques. 
"  Here,**  said  he,  "  is  the  treasure  I  design  for  you.  I 
am  going  to  divide  it  among  you ;  and  I  will  then  tell 
each  the  way  he  must  take  to  be  perfectly  happy.*' 

Tai  heard  not  what  the  genius  said ;  but  watching 
him  attentively,  he  saw  in  his  eyes  and  visage  traits  of 
cunning  and  malignity  which  gave  him  much  food  for 
thoughL  Still,  he  received  his  portion  of  the  treasure 
gratefully.  Alzim,  having  thus  enriched  them,  assumed 
an  affectionate  tone,  and  said ;  **  My  dear  children,  your 
good  or  bad  fortune  depends  upon  your  meeting  soon- 
er or  later  a  certain  being  named  Batbmbndi,  of  whom 
all  the  world  speaks,  but  whom  few,  very  few,  know. 
Wretched  mortals  grope  aAer  him  in  vain :  But  I,  for 
the  love  I  bear  you,  will  whisper  to  each  of  you  where 
he  may  be  found."  At  these  words,  Alzim  takes  Be- 
kir,  the  eldest  brother,  aside,  and  says — "  My  son,  you 
were  born  with  courage,  and  great  military  talents. 
The  king  of  Persia  has  just  sent  an  army  against  the 
Turks.  Join  that  army :  in  the  Persian  camp  you  will 
find  Bathmeodi."  Bekir  thanks  the  genius,  and  already 
bums  to  nruux^h. 

Alzim  beckoned  Mesrou,  the  second  son,  to  approach. 
"You,"  said  he,  "have  shrewdness,  address,  and  a 
great  propensity  to  falsehood.  Take  the  road  to  Ispa- 
han ;  'tis  at  court  that  you  must  seek  Bathmendi." 

To  the  third  brother,  whose  name  was  Sadder,  he 
said,  "  You  are  giAed  with  a  lively  and  fruitful  imagi- 
nation :  You  see  objects  not  as  they  are,  but  as  you 
would  have  them  be;  you  oflen  possess  genius,  and  not 
always  common  sense :  be  a  poeL  Take  the  route  to 
Agra :  among  the  wits  and  fair  ladies  of  that  city,  you 
may  find  BathmendL*' 

Tai,  in  his  turn,  advanced ;  and,  thanks  to  the  pallets 
of  wax,  heard  not  one  word  that  Alzim  said.  It  has 
since  been  ascertained,  that  he  counselled  Tai  to  become 
a  Dervise.  ^  j 
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Aft«r  thanking  the  beneficent  genius,  the  four  bro- 
thers returned  home.  The  three  eldest  dreamed  of 
nothing  but  BathmendL  Tai  unstopped  his  ears,  and 
heard  them  arrange  their  departure,  and  determine  to 
sell  their  little  dwelling  to  the  first  bidder,  in  order  to 
divide  the  price.  Tai  offered  to  become  the  purchaser: 
he  caused  the  house  and  farm  to  be  valued,  paid  his 
brothers  their  respective  portions,  and  embracing  them 
tenderly,  with  a  thousand  good  wishes,  remained  alone 
in  the  paternal  mansion. 

He  then  employed  himself  in  executing  a  scheme, 
which  he  had  long  meditated.  He  was  enamored  of 
young  Amine,  the  daughter  of  a  neighboring  farmer. 
She  was  handsome  and  discreet:  she  managed  her 
father's  household,  comforted  his  declining  years,  and 
prayed  Heaven  for  two  things— that  her  father  might 
long  live,  and  that  she  might  be  the  wife  of  Tai.  Her 
prayers  were  heard.  Tai  asked*  and  obtained  her.  Her 
father  went  to  live  with  his  son-in-law,  and  taught  him 
the  art  of  enriching  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  enriched  by  it 
in  return.  Tai  had  some  gold  still  remaining  of  Alzim's 
gifl :  he  employed  it  in  extending  his  farm,  and  in  buy- 
ing a  flock.  The  farm  doubled  iu  value;  the  fleeces  of 
the  aheep  were  sold ;  plenty  reigned  in  Tai's  house ; 
and,  as  be  was  industrious  and  his  wife  frugal,  each  year 
augmented  their  income.  Children,  that  ruin  wealthy 
idlers,  in  the  cities,  enrich  laborers.  At  the  end  of  seven 
years,  Tai,  the  fiuher  of  six  lovely  children,  the  husband 
of  a  sweet  and  virtuous  wife^  son-in-law  to  an  aged,  yet 
a  hale  and  amiable  man,  master  of  several  slaves,  and  of 
two  flocks,— was  the  happiest  and  the  most  independent 
former  of  Kusistan. 

Meantime  his  three  brothers  were  in  chase  of  Bath- 
mendL Bekir  arrived  at  the  Persian  camp ;  presented 
honself  to  the  grand  vizier,  and  begged  to  be  employed 
in  the  most  hazardous  services.  His  mien,  and  his  gal- 
lant bearing,  pleased  the  vizier,  who  admitted  him  into 
a  squadron  of  cavaUy.  In  a  few  days,  a  bloody  battle 
took  place.  Bekir  achieved  prodigies ;  saved  l^gene- 
ial*8  life,  and  captured  the  general  of  the  enemy.  The 
camp  rung  with  the  praises  of  Bekir :  all  the  soldiers 
called  him  the  champion  of  Persia ;  and  the  grateful 
▼izier  promoted  his  deliverer  to  the  rank  of  general. 
^'Alziro  was  right,'*  said  Bekir  to  himself;  *'  'tis  here 
that  fortune  awaits  me;  I  am  evidently  about  to  find 
BathmendL" 

Bekir's  glory,  and  especially  his  promotion,  aroused 
the  envy  and  the  murmurs  of  all  the  satraps.  Some  of 
them  came  to  ask  him  about  his  father ;  complaining 
that  they  had  suffered  by  his  bankruptcy:  others  pre- 
tended to  have  bekl  ffMulamiUsfiMlAer  as  a  slave:  all  re- 
fused toperve  under  him,  because  they  were  his  senbrs 
in  office.  Bekir,  made  miserable  by  his  very  successes, 
lived  alone,  ever  on  the  watch,  ever  in  danger  of  some 
outrage,  which  he  might  amply  revenge  but  could  not 
prevent.  He  regretted  the  time  when  he  was  a  mere 
private  soldier,  and  awaited  impatiently  the  close  of 
the  war ;  when  the  Turks,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops, 
and  led  by  a  new  general,  made  an  attack  upon  his  di- 
vision. It  was  the  juncture,  for  which  the  satraps  of 
the  army  had  long  wished.  They  exerted  a  hundred 
times  more  ability  in  procuring  the  defeat  of  their  lead- 
er, than  they  had  ever  shewn  to  avoid  defeat  then&selves. 
Bekir  defended  himself  like  a  lion :  but  he  was  neither 
obeyed  nor  seconded.    In  vain  did  thePersian  aokUeis 


wish  to  fight :  their  oflicers  restrained  them,  and  led 
them  only  to  flight.  The  valiant  Bekir,  abandoned, 
covered  with  wounds,  and  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
was  taken  by  the  Janissaries.  The  Turkish  commander 
unworthily  loaded  him  with  irons,  and  sent  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  was  thrown  into  a  frightful  dun- 
geon. **  Alas !"  cried  Bekir,  "I  begin  to  think  that  Al- 
zim  has  deceived  me :  for  I  cannot  hope  to  meet  Bath- 
mendi  here." 

The  war  lasted  fifteen  years,  and  the  satraps  always 
obstructed  the  exchange  of  Bekir.  His  dudgeon  >»as 
not  opened  until  peace  came :  he  hurried  to  Ispahan, 
to  seek  his  patron  the  vizier,  whose  life  he  had  saved. 
It  was  three  weeks  before  he  could  obtain  an  audienee. 
Fifteen  years,  in  prison,  make  some  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  handsome  young  man.  Bekir  was  not 
easily  to  be  recognized:  and  the  vizier  did  not  know 
him  again.  However,  on  calling  to  mind  the  various 
events  of  his  own  illustrious  life,  he  did  remember  that 
Bekir  had  done  him  some  trifling  service  "Aye — ^yes, 
friend,"  said  he ;  "I  will  requite  you.  A  brave  man — 
but  the  empire  is  deeply  in  debt:  a  long  war,  and 
grand  feastings  have  exhausted  our  finances.  How- 
ever— come  and  see  me  again — ^I  will  try — I  will  see**— 
"Alas,  my  lord !"  said  Bekir,  "I  have  not  a  morsel  of 
bread ;  and  in  the  fifteen  days  that  I  have  been  waiting 
for  a  moment's  interview  with  your  highness,  I  should 
have  died  of  hunger,  but  for  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  my 
old  comrade,  who  ^ared  his  pay  with  me."  "That 
was  very  good  of  the  soldier,"  sakl  the  vizier;  "really, 
it  is  quite  touching.  I  will  report  it  to  the  king.  Come 
and  see  me  again ;  you  know  I  love  you."  And  with 
these  words,  he  turned  his  back  upon  him.  Bekir  re- 
turned the  next  day,  and  found  the  gate  doeed.  li 
despair,  he  left  the  palace  and  the  city,  resohring  sever 
to  enter  them  again. 

Throwing  himself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  on  the  baakef 
the  river  Zenderou,  he  reflected  upon  th^ingratitode  of 
viziers,  his  own  past  misfortunes,  and  those  which  me- 
naced him ;  and,imable  toendui«  thoughts  so  dismal,  he 
arose,  to  plunge  into  the  stream — ^when  he  foU  himself 
clasped  by  a  beggar,  who  bathed  his  face  with  tears,  and 
sobbed  out,  "itis  my  brother;  itismy  dear  Bekir!"  Look- 
ing up,  Bekir  recognised  Mesrou.  Noonecanfindakiiig> 
lost  brother  without  pleasure;  but  an  unfortunate,  needy, 
firiendless,  and  hopeless,  who  is  about  to  end  his  life  in 
despair,  thinks,  that  in  a  brother  whom  he  Ifovea,  be 
sees  an  angel  from  Heaven.  Mesroa  and  Bekir  at  opoe 
felt  this  sentiment:  they  press  each  other  to  their  bo^ 
soms— they  mingle  their  tears— and,  after  the  fiist  jBa»> 
ments  of  tenderness,  they  gaze  at  each  other  with  aflfio^ 
tion  and  surprise.  "You  too,  then,  are  unhappy.** 
cried  Bekir.  "  This  is  the  first  moment  of  bappitemf^ 
said  Mesrou,  "that  I  have  enjoyed  stnceoar  sepaA- 
tion."  At  these  words,  embracing  again,  they  leaned 
upon  each  other;  and  Mesrou,  seated  beade  Bekir,  b*' 
gan  his  narrative  as  follows: 

"You  remember  the  fatal  day,  when  we  went  to  Al> 
zim's  abode.  That  perfidious  genius  told  nae,  that  I 
should  find  Bathmendi,  the  object  of  our  ^eanes,  id 
caoit.  I  followed  bk  advice,  and  soon  arrived  at  Ispa- 
hefh.  There  I  became  acquainted  with  a  yoong  i 
slave  to  the  mistress  of  the  grand  viziei's  fiiat  i 
This  slave  tooka  liking  for  me,  and  made  rm 
her  miabress ;  who  finding  me  jronngw  and 
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than  her  lorer^  lodged  me  in  her  own  house,  as  her  half- 
brother.  The  half-brother  was  soon  presented  to  the 
TJzier:  and  some  days  afterwards,  obtained  an  office  in 
the  palace.  I  had  only  to  let  my  fortune  lead  me  on, 
and  to  remember  the  path  which  had  brought  me  thus 
ftr.  I  never  quitted  that  path :  and,  the  sultana  mo- 
ther being  old,  ugly,  and  aU*poweiful,  I  fiuled  not  to 
pay  my  coun  aasiduousiy  to  her.  She  distinguished 
rae,  by  a  friendship  as  intimate  as  that  of  the  slave  and 
her  mistress  had  been.  Thenceforward,  honors  and 
riches  began  to  rain  upon  me.  The  sultana  caused  me 
lobe  presented  with  all  the  money  in  the  treasury,  and 
ali  the  dignities  of  the  state.  The  monarch  himself  testis 
fiedafiection  for  me:  he  loTed  toconrersewith  me,  be- 
cause I  flattered  him  adroitly,  and  always  adrised  him 
to  what  I  knew  he  wished  to  do.  This  was  the  way 
to  induce  him  to  do  what  I  wished ;  and  it  soon  suc- 
ceeded. At  the  end  of  three  years,  I  was  at  once  prime 
oiaister,  favorite  of  the  king,  lorer  of  his  mother,  with 
power  to  appoint  and  dii^tlaoe  viziers ;  deciding  every 
thing  by  my  infloenee,  and  giving  audience  every  mom- 
og  to  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  who  came  to  wait  for 
my  awaking  to  obtain  a  smile  of  protection.  Amidst 
all  ny  wealth  and  glory,  I  was  surprised  at  not  finding 
Bathmendi.  **  I  want  for  nothing,"  said  I ;  ''why  does 
not  Bathmendi  present  himself?"  This  thought,  and 
the  (i%htfial  solicitude  of  my  life,  poisoned  all  my  plea- 
rarea.  As  the  sultana  grew  older,  she  became  more 
difieolt  to  please,  and  my  gratitude  grew  more  irksome. 
Ber  tenderness  for  me  was  a  torment.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  station  procured  me  a  thousand  tiresome  flat- 
terers, and  a  hundred  thousand  powerful  enemies.  For 
every  fiivor  I  conferred,  hardly  a  single  mouth  thanked, 
and  a  tfaouaand  reviled  me.  The  generals  whom  I  ap- 
pointed were  defeated^  and  all  was  attributed  to  me 
Whatever  good  the  king  did,  belonged  only  to  himself; 
all  the  evil  was  laid  at  my  door.  The  people  detested 
]ne-~tfae  whole  court  hatc^d,  a  hundred  libels  excoriated 
tat:  my  master  often  frowned,  the  sultana-mother 
Dckened  me  by  her  fondness ;  and  Bathmendi  seemed 
more  distant  than  ever. 

''At  length,  the  king's  passion  for  a  young  Mingrelian 
gave  the  fimdiing  stroke  to  my  fortunes.  The  whole 
eeort  anited  with  her,  in  hopes  that  the  mistress  would 
expel  the  nuntster.  I  pcurried  the  blow,  by  joining  the 
hiiogreUan,  and  flattering  the  king's  passion.  But  his 
love  became  so  violent,  that,  being  resolved  to  espouse 
her,  he  demanded  my  advice.  I  evaded  an  answer  for 
some  days.  The  sultana  mother,  who  was  afraid  of 
loaiflg  ber  power  by  ber  son's  marriage,  declared  to  me, 
that  onless  I  broke  off  the  match,  she  would  have  me 
awaasainated  on  the  very  day  of  its  consummation.  An 
hoar  afterwards,  the  fiiir  Mingrelian  vowed,  that  unUit 
/  pncund  het  mmrriage  with  the  king  Uu  ncatf  day, 
shookl  be  strangled  on  the  day  following.  My  position 
was  embarrassing.  I  must  choose  the  dagger,  the  bow 
ailing,  or  fiigfaU  I  chose  the  lasL  Disguised  as  you 
see,  I  escaped  from  the  palace  with  some  diamonds, 
which  will  sustain  us  in  some  nook  of  Hindoetan,  far 
from  eoorta,  Bdingvelians,  and  sultana  mothers." 

Bekir  then  sealed  his  adventures  to  Mesrou.  They 
agreed,  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  for  them  not  to 
run  over  the  world ;  and  that  their  wisest  course  was, 
to  return  to  Koaistan,  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  bro- 
ther Taiy  where  Mesrou's  diamonds  wouki  procure 


them  a  peaceful  and  easy  life.  Thus  resolved,  they 
took  the  road,  and  travelled  for  some  days  without  an 
adventure.  As  they  passed  through  the  province  of 
Farsistan,  they  arrived  one  evening  at  a  village,  where 
they  proposed  to  spend  the  night.  It  was  a  holiday. 
Upon  entering  the  village,  they  saw  many  children  of 
the  peasants*  returning  from  a  procession,  led  by  a  sort 
of  master,  ill  clad,  marching  with  downcast  look  and 
pensive  air.  The  two  brothers  approach,  and  observe 
him  attentively.  What  was  their  surprise !  It  was 
Sadder — ^their  brother  Sadder,  whom  they  embraced! 

"Afal"  said  Bekir,  "is  genius  thus  rewarded 7"— 
"You  perceive,"  answered  Sadder,  "that  genius  ia 
treated  much  like  valor.  But  philosophy  finds  in  mis- 
fortune an  ample  subject  for  meditation ;  and  that  is 
somewhat  consoling;"  He  then  sent  his  pupils  to  their 
home,  conducted  Bekir  and  Mesrou  to  his  little  cabin, 
served  them  up  a  little  rice  for  supper,  and,  alter  having 
heard  their  histories,  tdd  his  own : 

"Alzim,  who,  I  strongly  suspect,  delights  in  the  woes 
of  mankind,  counselled  me  to  seek  this  undiscoverable 
Bathmendi  in  the  great  city  of  Agra,  among  men  of 
genius  and  fair  ladies.  I  arrived  in  Agra ;  and  deter* 
mined,  before  I  appeared  in  public,  to  herald  myself  by 
some  brilliant  production.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  my 
work  appeared :  it  was  a  complete  course  of  all  InanaH 
sciences,  in  a  small  octodecimo  vohme  of  sixty  pages^ 
divided  into  chapters.  Eadi  chapter  oomprised  a  tale  | 
and  each  tale  taught  a  science  perfectly.  My  book  had 
prodigious  success.  Some  reviews  cavilled  at  it,  as  too 
prolix :  but  all  people  of  fashion  bought  it;  and  I  was 
consoled  for  the  criticisms.  My  book  and  I  became  all 
the  rage.  I  was  sought  for^-lnvited  into  every  circle 
that  had  any  pretension  to  wit  or  genius :  all  that  I  did 
was  charming:  I  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and 
every  wish;  and  the  favorite  sultana  with  her  own 
hand  wrote  me  a  badly  spelled  note,  praying  mo  to  visit 
the  court.  '  Bravo !'  thought  I ;  '  Alzim  has  not  deceiv«» 
ed  me.  My  glory  is  at  its  height :  I  shall  sustain  my- 
self by  surer  means  than  intrigue :  I  shall  please— -I 
shall  captivate — I  shall  find  Bathmendi !'  I  was  fitvor* 
ably  received  at  the  great  MoguTs  palace.  The  sul- 
tana loudly  proclaimed  herself  my  patroness;  called 
upon  me  for  verses;  gave  me  pensions ;  admitted  me  to 
her  select  suppers ;  and,  a  hundred  times  a  day,  swors 
to  me  an  unalterable  friendship.  For  my  part,  1  gave 
myself  up  to  the  liveliest  gratitude.  I  promised  to  de- 
vote my  days  to  singing  the  renown  of  my  benefactress; 
and  made  a  poem,  in  which  the  sun  was  but  a  mock- 
diamond  beside  her  eyes,  and  ivory,  coral,  and  the 
pearis  of  the  Persian  gulf,  were  dim  and  homely  com- 
pared with  her  fiice,  neck,  and  teeth.  These  refined 
and  delicate  compliments  completed  my  assurance  of 
ber  perpetual  favor. 

"  I  thought  myself  on  the  point  of  meeting  Bathmendi, 
when  my  protectress  quarrelled  with  the  grand  vizter, 
about  the  government  of  a  provmce,  which  he  refused 
to  the  son  of  her  confectioner.  The  sultana,  exasperated 
at  such  audacity,  demanded  of  the  sultan  the  banish- 
ment of  the  insolent  minisur ;  but  the  suhan  loved  the 
vizier,  and  refused  the  favorite.  The  next  thing  was 
to  organize  an  intrigue,  to  destroy  the  cherished  vizier. 
Being  in  the  plot,  I  nceived  orders  to  compose  a  bloody 
satire  against  the  minister,  and  circulate  it.  The  satire 
was  aoon  made— that  is  not  difficult:  it  was  even  good^ 
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which  ia  still  easy :  it  was  read  with  aridity — and  that  is 
sure  to  telL  The  vizier  soon  learned  that  I  was  the 
author.  Going  to  the  favorite,  he  carries  her  the  com< 
mission  which  he  had  before  denied,  and  a  draft  upon 
the  royal  treasury  for  one  hundred  darics ;  only  asking 
in  return,  permission  to  put  me  to  death  in  a  dungeon. 
'He  is  a  vile  wretch,'  answered  the  favorite ;  'and  I  am 
happy  in  having  the  power  to  do  what  may  please  you. 
I  will  instantly  have  the  insolent  sought  for,  who  has 
dared  insult  you  against  my  positive  orders ;  and  he 
shall  be  put  into  your  hands.'  Happily,  a  slave  who 
was  present,  ran  to  tell  me  of  this  conversation  ;  and  I 
had  barely  time  to  escape.  Erer  since,  I  have  been  tra- 
versing Hindostan,  gaining  a  meager  subsistence  by 
writing  tales,  making  verses,  and  toiling  for  booksellers 
who  cheated  me,  and  who,  less  indulgent  to  my  talents 
than  to  their  own  consciences,  continually  asserted  that 
my  H^e  was  noi  pure  eiumgh.  Whilst  I  was  wealthy, 
my  works  had  been  master-pieces:  now  that  I  was 
poor  and  friendless,  my  effusions  were  trash*  Tired  at 
length  of  enlightening  the  universe,  I  preferred  teaching 
the  peasants  to  read :  and  I  am  now  schoolmaster  in 
this  village,  where  I  eat  black  bread,  and  have  no  hope 
of  seeing  BathmendL" 

''You  must  go  henoe,"  said  Mesrou,  "and  return 
with  us  to  Kusistan,  where  some  diamonds  of  mine  will 
ensure  us  an  easy  and  quiet  life."  It  was  not  difficult 
to  persude  Sadder;  and  the  three  brothers,  setting 
out  early  next  morning,  took  the  way  to  Kusistan. 
They  were  on  the  last  day  of  their  journey ;  and  not 
far  from  Tai's  dwelling.  This  thought  consoled  them : 
but  their  hope  was  mingled  with  fear.  "Shall  we  find 
our  brother  ?  We  left  him  poor-^he  cannot  have  found 
Bathmendi,  since  he  has  been  unable  to  go  in  quest  of 
him."  "  My  dear  friends,''  said  Sadder,  "  I  have  reflect- 
ed much  on  this  Bathmendi,  that  Alzim  told  us  of;  and 
really,  I  believe  he  deluded  us.  Bathmendi  does  not,  and 
never  did  exist :  for,  since  Bekir  did  not  meet  him  when 
he  commanded  half  the  Persian  army — since  Mesrou 
did  not  hear  of  him  when  he  was  the  favorite  of  the 
great  king — and  I  could  not  even  divine  who  or  what 
he  was,  whilst  the  favors  of  glory  and  fortune  were 
heaped  upon  roe — it  is  evident,  Bathmendi  is  a  creature 
of  fancy ;  a  chimera ;  an  illusion,  which  men  chase 
merely  from  the  love  of  chasing  illusions."  Sadder  was 
proceeding  to  prove  that  Bathmendi  dwelt  no  where  on 
earth,  when  a  band  of  robbers  issued  from  some  rocks 
on  the  road-side,  and  ordered  the  brotliers  to  strip.  Be- 
kir offered  resistance ;  but  he  was  disarmed ;  and  four 
of  these  gentry,  holding  a  dagger  at  his  breast,  unrigged 
him,  while  their  comrades  did  the  like  to  Mesrou  and 
Sadder.  After  this  ceremony,  which  was  the  work  of 
a  moment,  the  captain  of  the  robbers  wished  them  a 
pleasant  journey,  and  left  them  half  naked  in  the 
highway. 

^'This  confirms  my  position :"  said  Sadder,  looking 
at  his  brothers.  "Ah,  the  cowards!"  cried  Bekir; 
"  they  took  away  ray  sword!"  **  Qh,  my  poor  dia- 
monds!" said  Mesrou,  sorrowfully. 

It  was  now  night :  the  three  unfortunates  hastened 
on  towards  the  mansion  of  their  brother:  and  on  arriv- 
ing there,  the  sight  of  it  made  their  tears  flow  fast  They 
stopped  at  the  door,  but  durst  not  knock.  All  their 
fears,  all  their  doubts,  returned.  While  they  hesitated, 
Bekir  rolled  up  a  large  stone  below  the  window,  and  i 


mounting  upon  it,  looked  in.  He  saw,  in  a  neat  and 
simply  furnished  apartment,  his  brother  Tai  at  table, 
amid  ten  children,  who  were  eating,  lau^iing,  and  prat- 
tling all  together.  On  his  right  was  Amine,  mincing 
some  meat  for  her  youngest  son ;  and  on  his  left  was  a 
little  old  man  of  a  mild  and  lively  countenance,  who  was 
filling  Tai's  cup.  At  this  spectacle,  Bekir  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  his  brothers,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  with  all  his  might.  A  servant  opened  it,  hut  8^ 
tered  cries  of  alarm  on  seeing  three  half-naked  men. 
Tai  runs  out :  they  fall  upon  his  neck,  call  him  "bio- 
ther !"  and  bathe  him  in  tears.  Though  confounded 
at  first,  he  soon  recognises  t^em,  and  lodes  them  in  his 
arms.  The  children  run  to  the  spectacle;  and  ao does 
Amine,  but  retires  with  her  daughters,  on  seeing  the 
three  strange  men.  The  old  man  alooe  did  not  leave  the 
table. 

Tai  clothed  his  brothers ;  presented  them  to  his  mh, 
and  made  them  kiss  his  children.  "Alas!**  said  Bekir, 
much  affected,  "your  happy  lot  consoles  us  for  all 
that  we  have  suffered.  Since  the  moment  of  our  sepa- 
ration, our  lives  have  been  but  a  series  of  calamities; 
and  we  have  not  so  much  as  had  a  glimpse  of  that  Bath- 
mendi, afler  whom  we  have  been  running.'*  "I  believe 
you" — said  the  little  old  man  who  continued  still  at  the 
table;  "1  have  never  stirred  from  this  place.*'  **  What!** 
exclaimed  Mesrou,  "are  you  ...."  "I  am  BATH- 
MENDI,'* said  the  old  man.  "It  is  quite  natural  that 
you  should  not  know  me,  since  you  never  saw  me  before: 
but  ask  Tai — ask  Amine — and  all  these  chiklren,  every 
one  of  whom  knows  my  name.  I  have  lived  with  tbeoi 
fifteen  years ;  and  am  perfectly  at  home  here.  I  have 
been  away  but  for  one  day;  it  was  when  Amines 
father  died:  but  I  returned,  and  now  hope  never  to  go 
hence  a  single  step.  It  rests  only  with  yourselvea,  gen- 
tlemen adventurers,  to  become  acquainted  with  me.  If 
it  so  please  you,  I  am  willing:  if  not,  why  I  shafl  be 
content.  I  trouble  no  one :  I  stay  in  my  comer,  never 
dispute,  and  detest  noise."  The  three  brothera,  whose 
eyes  had  been  eagerly  fixed  upon  the  little  M  inaii» 
wished  to  embrace  him.  "O,  softly!"  said  he:  "Ido 
not  like  all  these  violent  emotions:  I  am  rather  delicate; 
and  too  close  an  embrace  stifles  me.  Besides— -vre  mast 
become  friends  before  we  caress.  If  you  wid  ua  to  be- 
come friends,  do  not  busy  yourselves  too  much  aboal 
rae.  I  value  freedom  more  than  politeness;  and  have 
an  antipathy  to  all  excess."  At  these  words  he  aroae, 
kissed  the  foreheads  of  all  the  children,  sli^tly  «q»fatH 
the  three  brothers,  smiled  upon  Amine  and  Tai;  and 
went  to  await  them  in  their  chamber, 

Tai  sat  down  again  with  his  brothers,  and  had  beds 
prepared  for  them.  The  next  morning,  he  ahewed 
them  his  fields,  his  flocks,  his  working  beasts;  and  ut^ 
folded  to  them  all  the  pleasures  he  enjoyed.  Bekir 
wished  to  begin  work  that  very  day ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  become  the  friend  of  Bathmendi  Mesroo,  wha 
had  been  prime  minister,  was  the  chief  shepherd ;  and 
the  poet  assumed  the  task  of  selling  the  com,  'wool,  and 
milk,  which  were  sent  to  market  in  the  city.  Hia  ei»> 
quence  attracted  customers;  and  he  was  as  oaefbl  m 
the  others.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  BathmeDdi  b»> 
came  attached  to  them;  and  their  days,  many  and 
tranquil,  flowed  softly  on  to  the  bosom  of  feUcitjr. 

[It  is  needless  to  say,  that  BsiAincnii;  fai  the  Peniaa 

signifies  HoRp^cc]  /^  r^r^n]r 
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For  ibe  Soucbern  Utonry  MeawogM 
A  MCKWK  IN  PARIS  — 1897. 
BT  ▲  TIKGIMUlf. 

,  bf  the  month  of  May  1827  I  was  in  Paris.  The 
diseontent  of  the  people  with  the  government  had  re- 
cently been  augmented  by  a  proposition  to  restrain  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  whidi  the  king  had  laid  before  the 
legialatire  chambers ;  and  which,  having  passed  the 
depatiea,  was  under  coasMeration  before  the  peers. 

This  discontent  with  a  government,  which  was  in 
point  of  fact  a  very  good  one,  had  existed  since  the 
reetontion  of  the  Bonrbons,  and  had  its  origin  in  the 
d^radation  to  which  the  French  people  conceived 
themselves  to  have  been  subjected,  in  receiving  a  mon^ 
arch  at  the  hands  of  hostile  strangers. 

Thn  monarch  too  was  the  brother  of  that  imbecile, 
though  amiable  king,  whose  passiveness  had  brought 
htm  to  the  scafibkl  like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter ;  and  he 
vaa  placed  ia  powerful  contrast  with  him  whose  grand 
ambition  aspired  to  make  France  his  court,  and  the 
eastern  continent  (perhaps  the  world,)  his  empire. 
Louis  le  gros  was  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Napoleon 
the  magnificent. 

The  nationsd  pride  common  to  all  nations,  and  the 
national  vanity  peculiar  to  the  French,  were  thus  so 
serereJy  shocked  and  wounded,  that  the  people  could 
not  regard  with  their  characteristic  lo3ralty,  or  even 
with  toleration,  the  family  whose  ascendancy  had  been 
establiahed  by  other  hands  than  those  of  Frenchmen. 
Louis  the  ]8Ui  too,  hadvidently  aggravated  thb  hostili- 
ty by  the  unfortunate  declaration  that  "  under  God,  it 
was  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  that  he  owed  his 
eromk"  It  was  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
public  mind  was  in  a  state  to  be  easily  exacerbated  by 
any  cause,  and  not  to  be  condliated  by  any  course 
however  moderate,  short  of  absolute  concession  to  the 
popular  wilL  Accordingly  the  measures  of  Louis  the 
18th,  who  was  a  wise  monarch,  and  really  desired  the 
weUkre  of  his  people,  met  with  jealous  opposition,  or 
St  best,  with  unwilling  acquiescence. 

The  administration  of  D^cazes,  which  was  conducted 
upon  wise  and  sound  principles,  was  finally  clamored 
down  •  and  the  court,  finding  the  people  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  mild  and  liberal  measures  of  the  go- 
vernment, infused  more  strength  into  their  systeno. 
-  Charles  tho  10th,  inferior  to  his  brother  in  mental  en- 
••  dowmenis,and  who  brought  to  the  throne  stricter  notions 
of  legitimacy,  and  less  disposition  to  coniciKate  his  sub- 
jects, rather  tightened  than  relaxed  the  reins  of  govern* 
ment,  and  thus  increased  the  disaffection  of  the  people. 
Add  to  this  the  real  or  fancied  attachment  of  the  king 
to  the  Jesuits,  against  whose  order  ancient  odium  had 
been  recently  revived,  and  the  feelings  may  easily  be 
conceived  which  were  excited  by  the  menaced  blow  at 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  which  was  pending  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write. 

These  feelings  were  put  forth  through  the  usual 
venti^  The  public  journals  made  the  most  of  their 
liberty  while  it  remained  to  them,  and  kept  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  of  various  grades;  from  the  grave  remon- 
strances of  the  **  Constitutionnel,*'  to  the  piquant  badi- 
nage of  the  "Drapeau  Blanc"  The  Salons,  the  Caf6s, 
the  Boulevards,  the  Tuileries,  the  Champs  Elystes  and 
the  Pone  Nenf  exhibited  the  pohticians  of  their  respec- 
tive meridians,  from  the  "richc  banquier*»  to  "Mon- 
Voi^  1. — 49 


sieur  le  tondeur  de  chiens."  The  print  shops  dis- 
played caricatures  of  the  Jesuits.  Beranger  "  showed 
up^  the  royal  family  in  his  songs.  Mars  played  ''Tar- 
tuflfe*'  at  the  Francais,  and  the  "  parterre"  rapturously 
applauded  her  and  snapped  their  fingers  at  the  police. 

E^ly  in  the  month,  the  annual  review  by  the  king,  of. 
the  regular  troops  stationed  in  Paris,  was  to  take  place. 

By  one  of  those  tacit  combinations  which  sometimes 
unaccountably  occur,  it  was  resolved  that  this  review 
should  serve  as  an  occasion  for  afifording  an  evidence  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  people,  which  though  negative  in 
mode,  should  be  sufficiently  positive  in  character.  It 
was  determined  to  withhold  from  the  king  those  testi- 
monials of  attachment  and  loyalty  with  which  most  of 
the  people  of  Europe  are  wont  to  greet  thetr  sovereigns 
when  they  appear  in  public.  Accordingly  when  on 
the  expected  morning,  the  king  with  his  brilliant  suite 
issued  from  the  court  of  the  palace,  not  one  of  the 
spectators  uttered  a  sound  of  welcome.  The  place  of 
the  review  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  the  route 
was  through  populous  streets ;  yet  from  all  the  crowd 
which  gradually  swelled  as  the  train  advanced,  not  one 
voice  was  heard  to  utter  "vive  le  roil"  No  man 
cried  "  God  save  him."  A  unifbrm  silence  pervaded  the 
scene,  thus  giving  it  the  air  of  a  funeral  pageant,  rather 
than  of  a  splendid  military  display ;  while  at  every 
turn  which  the  royal  company  made  in  their  piogress, 
this  portentous  legend  inscribed  on  the  walls,  met  their 
eyes— 

**La  silence  da  peuple  est  la  lecon  da  Roi.** 

Proceeding  more  rapidly  and  by  ahearer  route,  I  reach- 
ed the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  scene  of  the  review,  in  time 
to  witness  the  king's  arrival.  The  Champ  de  Mars  is 
a  beautiful  plain,  artificially  levelled ;  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  extending  from  the  Seine  to  the 
*cole  militaire,  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  in  length — 
bounded  on  each  side  by  embankments,  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  ramparts,  which  are  covered  with  turf  and 
set  with  trees.* 

I  found  as  I  had  expected,  these  embankments  cover- 
ed throughout  their  whole  extent  with  an  innumerable 
crowd,  eager  at  once  to  behold  the  spectacle  and  to 
convince  the  king  that  Frenchmen  could  be  silent  when 
there  was  an  occasion  for  it,  however  unnatural  the  re- 
straint. 


*  The  Champ  de  Mara  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  *<  fSte  de 
la  (l^^ratioo/*  which  took  place  in  1790,  on  the  14th  of  July, 
the  annivenary  of  the  talking  of  the  Bastilo ;  when  the  king,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  the  other  public  functionaries, 
the  commandaot  of  the  National  Guard,  and  delegates  sent  from 
each  of  the  eighty-three  departments  of  the  kingdom,  took  an 
oath  to  preserve  the  new  constitution.  A  sptencTid  altar,  railed 
**  I*autel  de  la  patrie,"  was  erected  in  the  mMdle  of  the  field, 
around  which  was  an  amphitheatre  which  held  four  hundred 
thousand  spectatora ;  in  the  centre  of  this  was  the  throne  of  th» 
king.  All  thnj^ple  of  Paris  assisted  in  making  these  prepara- 
tions, thai^hey  might  be  completed  by  the  appointed  time.  The 
Bishop  of  Autun  (Talleyrand)  was  the  ministering  flamen  of 
th«  solemnities*  At  the  celebration  an  incident  occurred,  illus- 
trating the  far  a^ing  sagacity  of  this  man,  who  thus  early  dis- 
cerned the  frail  and  transient  nature  of  that  constitution,  which 
Its  founders  had  decreed  should  t>e  **  une,  indivisible,  et  imp€- 
rIsBcble."  Lafayaue,  as  commandant  of  the  National  Guard, 
waa  the  first  to  take  the  oath ;  and  as  he  approached  the  altar 
for  tl|at  purpose,  Talleyrand  in  an  under  tone  exhorted  him 
to  keep  bis  countenance  and  not  lo  laugh  1  thus  indicating  that 
he  considered  the  whole  scene  a  solemn  farce.  I  had  this 
anecdote  fh>m  an  American  lady  to  whom  Lafbyette  told  It.. 
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I  fottiid  also  the  troops  to  be  reviewedy  twenty-fire 
thousand  in  number,  drawn  up  in  beautiful  array,  and 
arranged  on  the  plain  between  the  embankments,  in 
separate  divisions,  according  to  their  Tarious  designa- 
tions ;  the  whole  forming  two  lines  looking  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  field,  and  of  course  facing  each  other. 

Here  were  the  famed  Cuirassiers,  arrayed  in  triple 
steel — each  one  looking  the  impersonation  of  war — 
men  and  horses  fonning  a  dense,  motionless,  terrific 


There,  were  the  ''Chevaux-l^gers,**  less  imposing  in 
appearance,  but  dazzling  the  eye  by  the  brilliancy  of 
their  dress  and  the  rapidity  of  their  CTolutions. 

On  one  side  frowned  the  **  Sappeun  Pompien,**  with 
their  ample  caps  of  black  fur,  their  white  leather 
aprons,  their  glittering  axes,  their  grim  moustaches,  and 
beards  like  Egyptian  sheiks.  On  the  other  were  dis- 
played the  regular  infantry,  with  their  brilliant  pieces 
and  bristling  bayonets,  at  whose  points  they  had  so 
often  compelled  victory. 

'  The  elder  superior  officera  were  oonrening  in  groups — 
while  the  younger  paid  court  to  the  ladies ;  whose  nod- 
ding plumes  and  wreathed  smiles  were  displayed  in 
covered  stages  erected  temporarily  for  the  purpose,  and 
arranged  at  the  inner  foot  of  the  embankment  on  either 
side  of  the  field. 

In  a  short  time  a  flourish  of  trumpets  at  the  6cole 
militaire,  announced  the  arrival  of  the  King.  The 
officen  flew  to  their  posts.  Every  tongue  was  hushed, 
and  every  eye  directed  to  that  extremity  of  the  field  at 
which  the  king  now  appeared,  mounted  on  a  white 
Arabian,  which  he  managed  as  one  familiar  to  the  seat. 
He  was  attended  on  either  side  by  the  royal  dukes 
AngoulAme  and  Orl6ans,  (the  present  king)  and  fol- 
k)wed  by  a  splendid  cortege  of  field  manhals  and  ge- 
neral officers  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  their  horses 
highly  caparisoned. 

The  king  too,  and  the  royal  dukes,  wore  military 
uniforms,  over  which  hung  the  "  cordon  bleu."  After 
the  king  and  his  suite,  came  an  open  barouche,  in 
which  appeared  the  royal  ladies  d*Angoul6me,  de  Berri 
and  d'OrlAans. 

The  magnificent  cavalcade  moved  slowly  on  l^tween 
the  different  bodies  of  troops,  going  down  on  one  side  of 
the  field  and  returning  on  the  other,  passing^  close  .jn 
front  of  each  line.  Their  approach  was  acknowledged 
with  the  promptitude  of  military  discipline,  by  the^ 
waving  of  swords,  the  presentation  of  pieces,  and  the 
lowering  of  standards.  But  this  formal  military  salute 
was  the  only  greeting.  A  silence  reigped  throughout 
the  immense  mass  of  beholders,  as  profound  as  that 
which  habitual  discipline  preserved  among  the  tro6ps. 

After  the  review  was  thus  oompleted,  a  few  evolu- 
tions were  performed  by  the  troops  in  presence  of  the 
royal  spectators,  who  then  left  the  field  and  returned  to 
the  Tuileries. 

In  a  very  few  days  after,  it  was  announced  'that  the 
king,  with  a  moderation  and  wisdom  which  were  not 
expected,  had  yielded  to  the  unequivocal  exhibition  of 
public  opinion  which  had  been  made,  and  had  with- 
drawn the  offensive  law  from  the  consideration  of  the 
chambers.  The  demonstrations  of  public  joy  were 
then  as  numerous  and  violent  as  had  been  before,  the 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction.  For  several  days  it 
seemed  as  if  the  whole  population  of  Paris  had  reUn- 


quisfaed  every  employment,  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
most  tumultuous  display  by  every  nneans  in  their  pow- 
er, of  their  satisfaction  at  the  victory  which  they  sap- 
posed  they  had  obtained  over  the  court.  The  poblic 
rejoicing  was  concluded  by  a  general  and  splendid  illu- 
mination of  the  city. 

About  ten  days  alter  this  time,  followed  the  aonusl 
review  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris. 

In  the  excited  state  of  the  people,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  so  remarkable  an  occasion  as  this,  would 
be  permitted  to  pass  over,  without  being  marked  by 
some  decisive  evidence  of  public  sentiment  It  wu 
therefore  soon  generally  understood  that  the  king  would, 
on  this  occasion,  be  received  with  every  outward  de- 
monstration of  popular  favor  and  affection ;  in  order 
that  by  the  contrast  with  his  former  reception,  he  might 
be  convinced  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubting,  that 
in  both  instances  a  strong  expression  of  public  opinion 
was  intended. 

Of  course  it  was  not  imagined  that  all  this  wss  not 
as  well  known  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  as  to  the 
authon  and  contrivers.  Vill^le,  the  )>rime  minister, 
was  too  sagadotts  and  wary  to  leave  unemployed  any 
means  of  obtaining  information  concerning  every  sub-  ^ 
ject  which  agitated  the  public  mind — information  in- 
deed which  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  an  admi- 
nistration steering  full  against  the  current  of  popular 
opposition.  It  was  therefore  feared  that  the  court, 
usually  desirous  of  avoiding  and  preventsBg  all  occa- 
sions for  popular  ferment,  would  disappoint  th«  public 
expectation  by  dispensing  with  the  review.  Innome- 
rable  conjectures  and  rumors  floated  about  like  vapors 
in  the  atmosphere,  many  of  which  no  doubt  had  their 
origin  in  the  cabinet,  who  probably  sent  them  forth  as 
^leraof  the  public  pulse.  All  these  at  length  cen- 
tred in  the  general  belief  that  the  cousC  wouki  oom- 
^mise  the  matter  with  the  people,  by  penniuing 
the  review  to  take  place  indeed,  but  by  assigning  as  its 
locale,  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  (adjacent  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,) where  too  little  space  could  be  allowed  for  spee- 
tators,  to  afford  a  theatre  for  the  grand  exhibition  of 
public  sentiment  which  had  been  arranged  for  the  oo- 
co&ipn. 

,  Thus  matten  stood  on  the  morning  of  the  expected 
day,  which  opened  in  all  the  calm  glories  of  May,  on 
the  magnificent  city  and  her  million  of  inhabitants ;  all 
ranks  of  whom,  from  the  courtier  to  the  beggar,  were 
for  once  at  least  occupied  by  the  same  theme  and  exci- 
ted by  the  same  agency. 

The  Moniteur,  the  government  print,  was  eagerly 
torn  open  by  thousands  of  hands,  and  thousands  of 
eyes  glanced  upon  the  unexpected  announcement  that 
the  review  of  the  National  Guard  would  take  place 
(as  usual)  at  the  Chomp  de  Mare ! 

The  people  were  somewhat  taken  aback  by  this  unr 
looked  for  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  ministry,  but 
their  excitement  was  not  lessened  by  it.  On  the  coih 
trary  it  increased  until  the  great  city  reaemUed  the 
swarming  of  a  mighty  hive. 

At  length  the  hour  appointed  for  the  review  arri^ 
and  at  that  hour  the  king,  followed  by  the  same  bril- 
liant train  which  had  on  a  former  occasion  attended 
him,  once  more  issued  from  the  palace  gates.  But  not 
now  as  before,  was  his  progress  in  silenccb  Every  step 
of  his  advance  was  marked  by  the  most  tumultuous 
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and  joyous  aodamations,  which  grew  louder  ai  the 
throng  increased,  until  he  reached  the  Champ  de 
Bfan.  The  deafening  shout  of  welcome  which  greeted 
him  from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spectators  there 
sMembled,  would  have  impressed  one,  ignorant  of  the 
immediate  cause,  with  the  belief  that  Charles  the  10th 
riTsUed  in  populsrity  his  illustrious  ancestor  Henry  the 
4th ;  or  the  still  more  illustrious  usurper  of  the  Bourbon 
throne,  whose  star  had  just  set  in  St.  Helena. 

The  appearance  now  exhibited  by  the  Champ  de 
BIsrs  differed  but  little  from  that  already  described, 
SBTe  that  the  eye  of  a  critical  obserrer  would  hsTO  dis- 
eemed  a  marked  difference  between  the  unmilitary 
bearing  of  the  ''Milice  Bourgeoise,"  and  the  exact  dis- 
dpline  and  compact  and  symmetrical  array  of  the 
regolar  troops.  The  martial  dress  and  perfect  arma- 
ment of  the  National  Ghiard  however,  together  with 
their  number,  which  perhaps  exceeded  that  of  the 
troops  at  the  first  review,  gave  them  a  sufficiently  im- 
posing appearance. 

The  Rojral  personages  and  their  splendid  escort  ad- 
vanced towards  the  assembled  legions,  amid  cries  from 
every  side,  of"  vive  le  roi  !'*  "  vive  la  famille  royale  I'* 
**  vivent  les  Bourbons !"  marking  the  different  feelings 
of  those  who  uttered  them.  The  "  vive  le  roi"  was  on 
this  occasion  merely  a  "  mot  de  c(Bdille  circonstance,**  a 
eonventional  naode  of  acknowledging  with  respect  the 
presence  of  the  monarch.  But  the  heart  had  some  little 
agency  in  prompting  "vive  la  famille  royale!*'  and 
*  ** vivent  les  Bourbons!"  These  denoted  a  lurking 
loyalty,  and  were  uttered,  as  I  observed,  almost  exdu- 
Bvely  by  the  females.  And  this  serves  to  illustrate  the 
remarkable  fact  that  while  the  minds  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  French-men  still  retained  the  inclination  given 
to  them  by  the  Republic  or  the  Empire,  almost  every 
French-woman  was  a  decided  royalist.  The  (air  sex 
are  usuaHy  for  the  powers  that  be. 

A  little  incident  which  occurred  on  this  occasion  may 
be  mentioned  as  indicative  of  the  sprightliness  of  the 
French  character.  A  vagabond  urchin  (the  like  of 
whom  wcrald  in  our  country  have  been  staring  in  puz- 
skd  wonderment  at  the  scene  before  him)  seeming  to 
enter  folly  into  the  humor  of  his  elders,  just  as  the 
carriage  passed  him  in  which  rode  the  royal  dames, 
tossed  up  his  ragged  cap  and  exclaimed  "  vive  la  doch- 
ease  de  Berri  toute  seule !" 

The  moment  the  king  reached  the  first  company  of 
the  Qoards,  all  its  members,  as  they  gave  the  military 
•aiute,  shouted  "vive  le  roi  I"  which  passed  as  a  watch- 
word from  company  to  company  as  in  turn  he  ap- 
proached them,  until  at  length  the  entire  National 
Guard  were  swelling  the  chorus  of  gratulation  and 
wetcome* 

The  harmony  was  perfect,  and  the  public  satisfaction 
was  at  its  height,  when  suddenly  a  change  came  over 
the  scene,  as  rapid  and  violent  as  a  storm  in  tropical 
fiimnuw  which  in  an  instant  blots  the  &ce  of  the  sun- 
nieat  day  with  blackness  and  wrath. 

The  review  was  nearly  finished,  when  a  voice  was 
heard  from  the  company  which  the  king  was  at  the 
moment  passing,  mingling  with  the  cries  of  "  vive  le 
nn,**  the  exclamations  "^  has  les  ministres I'*  "^bas 
lee  J6soites!»« 


*  Down  wUh  the  miniscars,  lie. 


A  momentary  silence  following  this  bold  expression, 
the  king  instantly  stopped  and  with  becoming  spirit 
said,  that  he  was  there  to  review  the  National  Guard 
and  not  to  receive  dictation.  At  the  same  moment  he 
ordered  the  Doc  de  Reggio,  the  commandant  of  the 
National  Guard,  (who  was  one  of  his  suite)  to  cause  the 
individual  to  be  arrested  who  had  uttered  the  offensive 
words.  The  duke  promptly  passed  the  order  to  the 
captain  of  the  company  ;  but  its  execution  was  at  once 
resisted  by  the  whole  company,  who  closed  around 
their  commde  and  energetically  declared  that  he  should 
not  be  arrested ;  and  that  they  all  thought  as  he  did. 
It  was  evident  that  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  order  for 
arrest  would  produce  a  diq^lay  of  the  most  alarming 
violence ;  it  was  therefore  wisely  abandoned,  and  the 
king  abruptly  left  the  fiekl. 

Immediately  a  scene  of  the  wildest  confusion  ensued. 
The  demon  of  discord  usurped  the  empire  of  the  spirit 
of  harmony,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  converted 
the  genial  current  of  good  feeling  into  the  bitter  waters 
of  strife. 

The  troops  were  instantly  dismissed  by  their  officers, 
and  they  niingling  with  the  immense  crowd  of  specta^ 
tors,  the  whole  mass  returned  with  tumultuous  haste 
to  the  dty,  uttering  cries  of  passion,  of  discontent  or  of 
derision.  "A  bas  les  ministres!  k  has  les  JteuitesI 
a  bas  les  Bourbons!  vive  la  charte  J  au  diable  Vill^le !" 
&c  &c,  issued  from  lips  which  but  a  f^w  minutes  be- 
fore sent  forth  expressions  of  attachment  and  loyalty. 

The  residences  of  Yillftle  and  Peyronnet,  the  two 
ministers  against  whom  popular  indignation  was  chiefly 
directed,  lay  immediately  in  the  route  of  the  returning 
crowd.  A  large  number,  including  many  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  stopped  before  the  houses,  which  were 
separated  only  by  a  street,  and  seemed  by  their  furious 
gestures  and  menacing  cries,  to  meditate  an  attack. 
The  ministers  were  not  at  home;  for  the  king  on  the 
instant  of  his  rapid  return,  had  called  his  cabinet  to- 
gether. Their  fiimilies  were  of  course  in  a  state  of  the 
most  dreadful  alarm ;  but  so  soon  as  the  crowd  ascer- 
tained the  absence  of  the  ministers,  and  that  only  un- 
protected females  were  within,  with  the  characteristic 
gallantry  of  French-men,  (who  were  not  yet  wrought  to 
revolutionary  phrenzy)  they  quitted  their  position  and 
swept  on  to  communicate  their  excitement  to  those  of 
their  fellow  citizens  who  had  not  witnessed  the  events. 
The  effect  of  their  coming,  upon  the  population  of  Paris, 
was  that  of  a  whirlwind  upon  the  ocean.  It  excited 
them  to  a  state  of  fearful  commotion,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour,  the  din  which  arose  from  every  part  of  this 
vast  city  was  as  the  mighty  roar  of  many  waters. 

Evening  was  now  approaching ;  but  with  it  came  no 
diminution  of  the  wraUi  of  the  Parisians.  Throughout 
the  night  the  agitation  continued,  and  at  intervals  its 
sound  came  through  the  gloom  to  startle  from  sleep  the 
few  who  sought  repose. 

During  all  this  time  the  king  and  his  cabinet,  un- 
terrified  by  the  denunciations  which  resounded  in  their 
ears,  were  planning  m  secret  council  at  the  Tuileries,  a 
"  coup  d'6tat**  which  was  to  astonish  France. 

The  next  morning  the  Moniteor  appeared  as  usual, 
and  the  very  first  line  of  the  first  column,  which  wss 
always  appropriated  to  annunciations  made  by  autho- 
rity of  the  government,  consisted  of  the  following  mo- 
mentous words — 
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"La Garde  Nationale  est  UceneiAe''-— (the  Nattona] 
Guard  is  disbanded.) 

Had  a  volcano  buret  forth  in  the  '*  place  Vendome," 
the  people  of  Parts  could  not  have  been  more  astound- 
ed. The  step  was  indeed  of  a  boldness  boideiing  on 
temerity ;  for  the  National  Guard  was  the  last  remnant 
of  the  revolution — the  only  connecting  link  between 
the  present  tinte  and  the  days  of  the  republic ;  and  its 
association  with  revolutionary  remembrances  rendered 
it  sacred  in  the  estimation  of  all  those  who  professed  to 
entertain  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  And  those  were 
at  this  time  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  population. 

Surprise  for  a  time  so  completely  mastered  CTery 
other  emotion,  that  the  people  were  comparatively 
calm — but  this  calm  was  only  the  precursor  of  a  fiercer 
excitement.  For  several  days  the  commotion  present- 
ed the  aspect  of  a  menaced  revolt  It  was  by  many 
likened  to  the  commencing  scenes  of  the  revolution ; 
and  it  filled  with  anxiety  and  dread,  all  moderate  per- 
sons who  recollected  that  period  of  horror.  The  entire 
population  of  Paris  (at  least  the  middle  and  lower  or- 
ders) deserted  their  homes  and  thronged  the  streets  and 
public  squares ;  and  in  all  parts  of  tlie  city  the  tumult 
of  the  populace  was  like  the  heaving  of  a  troubled  sea.* 

On  one  of  the  nights  when  the  agitation  was  great- 
est, I  went  to  the  Rue  St.  Honor6,  one  of  the  great 
thoroughfares  of  the  city,  to  witness  the  movemenis  of 
the  crowd.  When  I  arrived  I  found  it  so  thronged  as 
to  render  it  hazardous  if  not  impossible  to  enter  iu  As 
far  as  by  the  aid  of  the  lights,  the  eye  could  reach  in 
either  direction,  the  entire  space  of  the  street  presented 
a  dense  array  of  human  beings,  from  whicli  issued 
sounds  of  every  variety,  constituting  altogether  the 
most  deafening  clang  which  CTcr  assailed  my  ears. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  living  mass  moved  a  large 
body  of  gendarmes  in  single  file,  reining  in  their 
horses  to  so  slow  a  pace  that  their  motion  through  the 
crowd  was  barely  perceptible.  So  closely  were  they 
wedged  in  on  every  side  indeed,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  do  more  than  just  to  move. 

A  fitter  agent  and  emblem  of  an  absolute,  or,  at  least, 
an  energetic  government,  does  not  exist,  than  a  gen- 
darme* Stem,  silent,  imperturbable,  patient — armed 
at  all  points,  and  the  moment  there  is  need  for  action, 
implacable,  rapid  and  sure  in  execution.  On  this  oc- 
casion these  men  moved  through  the  crowd  as  though 
they  saw  and  heard  them  nou  On  every  side  they 
were  assailed  with  jeers,  with  execrations,  and  even 
occasionally  with  missiles.  But  these  disturbed  not 
their  unconquerable  equanimity.  They  passed  on  ap- 
parently, unheeding  all;  but  with  their  swords  drawn, 
ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to  strike,  shoukl  the  con- 
juncture arrive  to  render  it  necessary. 

They  were  acting  of  course  under  the  infiuence  of 
orders,  dear  and  strict,  and  •carrying  with  them  the 
severest  penalties  for  violation.  These  orders  were,  no 
doubt,  to  refrain  from  violence  until  the  oecurrence  of 
some  overt  act  on  the  part  of  the  people,  indicative  of 
a  revolutionary  spirit ;  and  to  do  nothing  which  might 
by  possibility  lead  to  such  an  occurrenccf 


*  An  officer  of  c&ralry  with  whom  I  was  acquainted,  told  me 
that  the  agitation  far  exceeded  that  which  wae  caused  in  Paris 
hy  the  news  of  Napoleon's  flight  from  Elba  and  debarkation  in 
France. 

t  As  I  had,  before  going  to  France,  conceiTed  an  erroneoui 


The  people  had  evidently  no  matured  design.  They 
were  unprepared  for  the  energetic  measures  of  the  min- 
istry, so  that  although  they  more  than  once  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  gave  occasion  to  the  gendarmes  to 
chaige  upon  them,  and  several  deaths  were  the  result; 
it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  excitement  was  sub- 
siding. After  the  expiration  of  the  third  day,  the  city 
began  to  wear  a  calmer  aspect.  The  aibir  merely  fur- 
nished a  theme  for  animated  discussions  in  the  caf%s 
and  for  eloquent  denunciations  in  the  liberal  prints. 
The  surest  evidence,  however,  that  all  danger  of  a  seri- 
ous issue  was  for  the  present  at  an  end,  was  the  fact 
that  the  little  scandalous  journals  which  exist  in  every 
large  city,  began  to  serve  up  the  subject  in  humorous 
scraps;  for  it  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  if  the 
Parisians,  can  but  be  induced  to  jest  about  a  noatter,  it 
is  impossible  afterwards  to  render  it  serious. 

The  unexpected  boldness  of  this  decisive  disjday  of 
state  policy  thus  rendered  it  entirely  successful.  The 
king  and  his  ministers  were  determined  to  regain  the 
ground  which  they  had  lost  in  yielding  the  law  oon- 
ceming  the  press. 

Fully  informed  as  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  ascertaining  that  the  people  had  not  reached  the 
crisis  of  revolution,  they  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
which  could  not  be  successfully  resisted  but  by  revolu- 
tion. A  more  favorable  opportunity  could  not  have 
occurred  than  the  one  which  I  have  attempted  to  des- 
cribe; and  it  was  seized  with  a  promptness  and  em- 
ployed with  a  skill  which  have  never  been  excelled. 
On  the  very  night  of  the  day  on  which  the  pretext  was 
given,  the  decision  was  made.  At  the  dawn  of  day 
this  decision  was  communicated  to  the  oommanden  of 
all  the  divisions  of  the  disbanded  body ;  and  with  the 
firet  rays  of  the  sun  the  startling  annunciation  met  the 
eyes  of  the  astounded  Parisians—"  La  Gardi  Mtiomde 
tBt  UetneUe !" 

The  very  style  of  the  decree  is  worthy  of  renoark,  as 
being  in  strict  keeping  with  the  resL  There  is  no  la- 
bored preamble — no  heavy  article  covering  six  columns 
of  tlie  Moniteur,  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  act — 
no  endeavor  to  render  the  potion  palatable  to  the  peo- 
ple by  conciliatory  and  cajoling  declarations — no  at- 
tempt to  lead  off  the  public  mind  by  sophistry  and  a 
maze  of  argument— none  of  this.  But  the  simple, 
naked,  peremptory  mandate  of  authority  not  expecting 
to  be  questioned— The  stem,  terse,  despotic  "  tie  ssls" 
of  absolute  rule—*'  La  Garde  JiTalionaU  ett  Heemeiftr 

The  shaft  being  shot,  the  cabinet  remained  perfectly 
quiet  until  the  effervescence  and  oonfuaaon  created  by 
the  discharge,  had  subsided;  and  then  resumed  the 
ordinary  routine  of  their  administration,  having  derived 
from  the  review  of  the  National  Guard  and  its  results, 


idea  of  the  f  endarmea,  It  may  not  be  meleaa  to  explaio,  that 
although  as  their  designation  implies,  they  coDsUcme  an  •mad 
force,  they  hare  no  connection  whatever  with  the  army.  Tbcy 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  executive  police  of  the  kmf- 
dom,  and  are  under  the  command  of  the  prefect  of  eadi  depait- 
ment.  They  are  mounted  and  completely  equipped  witli  iwotd, 
pistols,  carbine  and  bayonet ;  and  when  It  is  recoUecied  Omc  f# 
ren'Mt  m  gmdmrme,  U  f  ruiU  the  tmw.  It  wOl  be  lesdUj  co«- 
cei red  that  they  are  a  formidable  body.  As  their  power  ii  grwaii 
BO  also  is  their  responsibility ;  and  they  encounter  death  u  ite 
penalty  for  any  deviation  from  the  stria  letter  of  tbsir  onicrs. 
They  are  perfect  macfainesMidilie  most  eOeieat  pollcs  ia  iha 
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a  decided  aocession  of  power;  and  for  a  time  at  least, 
impeded  the  progreae  of  liberal  principles  in  France. 
And  although  the  influence  of  these  principles  must,  of 
eourae,  finally  have  prevailed,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  time  Ibr  their  ascendancy  would  have  been  longer 
deferred,  had  the  successor  of  Yill^le  possessed  his  sa- 
gacity, his  boldness,  his  energy,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  existing  state  of  things. 

Had  this  been  the  case,  Charles  the  10th  would  per- 
haps not  now  be  giving  profitless  lessons  in  Royalty  to 
his  grandson  at  Prague,  nor  Peyronnet  and  Chantelauze 
be  playing  chess  at  Ham. 


I.ITBRART  HOTICEg. 

THE  CAVALIERS  OF  VIRGINIA,  or  the  Reel  uae  of  James- 
loira.  An  Hifllorical  Romance  of  the  Old  Dominion.  By  the 
aubor  of  a  Kentuckian  in  New  York.  New  York :  Harper 
It  Bralherfc  18S4. 

Tms  work  is  by  a  Virginian,— and  with  that  sort  of 
partiality  which  inclines  us  to  espouse  the  literary  claims 
of  oar  native  state,  (too  long  and  too  unjustly  neglect- 
ed,) we  were  predisposed   to  receive  it  with  favor. 
Some  of  the  northern  periodicals  moreover  had  koded 
its  merits,  and  we  own  that  we  felt  some  pride  in  the 
reilectioQ  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  our 
eariy  colonial  history,  had  attracted  a  native  adventurer 
in  the  field  of  historical  romance.    We  regrat  to  say 
that  we  are  much  disappointed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  task  has  been  executed.    Our  feelings  and  partiali- 
ties, which  were  all  on  the  author's  side, — ^we  are  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  stem  demands  of  literary 
jiutiee.    The  '*  Cavaliers,'*  in  our  humble  opinion,  is 
Qoworthy  of  the  subject  it  was  intended  to  illustrate, — 
and  although  not  entirely  destitute  of  merit, — ^its  faults 
are  so  numerous  and  censurable,  they  greatly  pre- 
ponderate in  the  estimate  we  have  formed  of  the  work. 
In  the  first  phiee,  the  author  has  evidently  &iled  to 
nake  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  age 
and  the  character  of  the  incidents  which  he  has  chosen 
as  the  groundwork  of  his  story.   The  portrait  of  Bacon, 
is  bat  a  poor  and  feeble  likeness  of  the  original, — and 
that  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  is  the  merest  caricature 
of  that  brave,  accomplished,  but  despotic  vicegerent  of 
royal  power.  Bacon  is  represented  as  a  kind  of  half  fran- 
tic, inconsiderate  stripling—something  of  a  dandy — but 
more  of  a  wild  and  reckless   lover,  whose  thoughts 
were  principally  occupied    by  his  "ladye  love;"— 
and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  by  the  wrongs  of  his  suffer- 
ing country.     Far  different  indeed,  was  the  noble  and 
lofty  heroism  of  the  real  Bacon— a  character  which 
shines  in  the  foreground  of  our  ancient  history, — ^with 
a  luMre,  that  despite  of  the  efforts  made  to  diminish  it, 
will  vie  with  the  Wallaces  and  Tells  of  other  ages  and 
ooontries.    Sir  William  Berkeley,  though  certainly  a 
tyrant,  was  not  the  vulgar  insensate  wretch  which  our 
amhor  has  made  him.     His  ambition  was  made  of 
"  sterner  stofl^*'  than  to  be  employed  upon  petty  schemes 
of  matrimonial  alliance, — and  the  Knight,  ''in  a  blue  vel- 
vet doublet  and  pink  satin  breeches,'*  is  but  an  <nUre  re- 
presentation of  the  ancient  and  renowned  Cavalier, — 
who  had  faaUled  with  the  red  man  in  his  savage  hiir, — 
and  had  exchanged  the  luxuries  of  English  society,  for 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  wilderness. 

There  is  another  capital  defect  in  our  author,  which 
if  he  eTer  hopes  for  BaecesB,  must  be  first  overcome.  He 


leaves  his  pictures,  both  of  character  and  incident,  alto- 
gether unfinished,— and  darts  with  a  meteor-like  swiO- 
ness  from  subject  to  subject, — ^reminding  the  reader  of  a 
show-box,— in  which  the  eye  scarcely  lights  upon  one 
spectacle,  before  it  vanishes,— and  is  substituted  by 
another  and  a  different  one.  This  perpetual  flash  and 
glare,  without  even  the  merit  of  distinctness,  is  fiir  more 
painful  than  agreeable; — and  the  author  would  do  well,  if 
he  bestowed  more  pains  in  separating  the  several  parts 
of  his  story, — and  a  little  more  skill  in  the  arrangement 
and  harmony  of  his  coloring.  In  truth,  if  he  intends  to 
repeat  his  efforts ;  and  is  really  a  bona  fide  candidate  for 
fame,  we  would  advise  him  to  put  more  oil  into  his 
lamp,  and  expend  some  additional  labor  in  fitting  his 
offspring  for  public  exhibition.  He  does  not  employ  suf> 
ficient  thmif^  in  the  composition  of  his  narrative, — but 
suffers  his  imagination  (rich  and  vivid  enough,)  to  run 
riot  without  restraint  or  limiL  The  conduct  of  Bacon, 
after  the  interruption  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  volume — ^is  the 
conduct  of  a  bedlamite,  rather  than  of  a  rational  being; 
and  the  whole  scene  of  his  mounting  his  fiery  courser, — 
plunging  into  the  river  and  swimming  to  the  opposite 
shore,— ^is  head  bared  to  the  "pitiless  storm"— "the 
monsten  of  the  deep  his  playmates,  and  the  ill-omened 
birds  of  night  his  fellows;"  is  such  a  tissue  of  exag- 
geration and  sublime  fustian,— <that  what  was  evidently 
intended  for  great  effect,  is  in  reality  extremely  ludi- 
crous. The  hero  indeed,  acts  so  little  like  a  man  of 
sense,  in  this  nocturnal  aquatic  excuraion,  that  the 
reader  feels  much  more  sympathy  for  "  the  white  silk 
breeches  and  graceful  blue  cloak,"  (which  were  likely 
to  be  spoiled  by  the  half  saline  element,)  than  for  the 
poor  unfortunate  wight  of  a  bridegroom  himself 

The  author  has  moreover  been  guilty  of  a  very 
strange  mistake  in  his  geography.  He  makes  his 
hero  swim,  "Leandei^like,"  over  the  majestic  James, — 
which  according  to  our  reckoning,  and  agreeably  to  the 
n»p  of  the  country — would  have  landed  him  on  the 
south  aide^  in  the  very  respectable  county  of  £ltirry,'-» 
but,  to  our  utter  amazement,  the  next  glimpse  we  have 
of  him,  he  is  rushing  on  his  fleet  courser  into  the  wilder- 
ness on  the  margin  of  the  Chickahomony, — which  our 
best  informed  geographers  have  placed  on  the  tiorM  side 
of  the  ancient  Powhatan, — ^now  called  Jamei  rher.  Such 
mistakes  are  altogether  inexcusable, — and  the  more  so 
as  the  author  is  a  native  of  the  "  Old  Dominion,"  and 
ought  to  have  been  more  circumspect  in  his  topography. 
Equally  unfortunate  is  his  arrangement  of  historical 
events,— for  if  he  had  looked  a  little  into  our  early 
writers,  he  would  have  found  that  Bacon  was  never 
carried  prisoner  to  the  Elastem  Shore;  and  that  the 
treachery  of  Larimore,  did  not  betray  the  insui^nt 
squadron  into  the  power  of  Berkeley,  until  qfUr  the 
destruction  of  Jamestown.  These  errora  in  chronology 
however,  might  have  been  forgiven,  if  the  author  had 
otherwise  redeemed  himself  from  equally  formidable 
objections.  The  whole  story  of  the  Recluse, — and  the 
miraculous  preservation  of  Bacon  when  an  infant,  as 
related  by  the  old  nurse, — strike  us  as  evincing  po- 
verty of  invention,  and  as  altogether  too  absurd  for 
an  ordinary  writer  at  least  to  use  as  materials  for  ro- 
mance. Scott,  perhaps,  might  have  turned  them  to 
some  advantage;— at  all  events,  the  matchless  vigor  and 
beauty  of  his  style,  would  have  thrown  a  veil  over 
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Other  imperfbctiona.  The  author  might  have  made 
something  of  Wyanokee,  but  unfortunately  failed  to  do 
it, — and  we  cannot  say  that  we  eVen  felt  interested  in 
the  sorrows  of  Virginia  Fairfax.  The  girl  is  well 
enough — Tery  pretty — amiable— «nd  all  that,  but  she 
wants  force  and  individuality  of  character.  The  whole 
scene  in  which  the  d3ring  Mrs.  Fairfax  is  exhibited  in 
the  bloody  conflict  with  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Richmond,  is  particularly  horrible^  and  in  wretchedly 
bad  taste. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  the  author,  we  would  also  ad- 
vise him,  when  he  writes  another  romance,  to  ^  sink  the 
shop,"— or  rather  the  prqfeition  ;  and  not  to  describe  the 
wounds  and  bruises  of  his  dramatia  penoiut  with  that 
technical  precision  which  only  surgeons  and  anato- 
mists can  fully  comprehend.  We  would  also  recom- 
mend to  him,  as  a  medical  man,  that  when  any  unlucky 
hero  of  his  is  hereafter  tied  to  an  Indian  stake,  by  all 
means  to  have  him  rescued  before  the  pine  splinters 
have  actually  pierced  the  flesh,— especially  when  that 
hero  is  made  so  soon  thereafter  to  perform  a  series  of 
active  exploits  requiring  sound  bodtily  health  and  great 
muscular  exertion. 

We  have  taken  no  pleasure  in  this  free  commentary 
upon  the  work  before  us,  and  have  only  been  induced 
to  make  it  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Its  author  is  evidently 
afflicted  with  a  kind  of  rabid  propensity  to  write  works 
of  fiction ;  and,  if  he  is  resolved  to  gratify  it,  we  do  most 
earnestly  entreat  hun  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  his  native  state,  to  invoke  hereafter  a  little  more 
reflection,  a  purer  taste,  and  a  more  enlightened  judg- 
ment in  aid  of  his  labors. 


TATHBK* 

The  publisher  having  sent  a  copy  of  the  above  work 
to  a  correspondent  in  whose  literary  attainments,  taste 
and  discrimination  we  place  great  confidence,  received 
the  following  criticism  from  his  pen: 

I  thank  you  for  Vathek,  which  I  hsTo  read  furefy  becaoae 
70U  MQi  it  to  me  'f  otherwise  it  would  have  remained  unread  bj 
me  forever.  I  see  nothing  "  tu&/ime"  in  the  work ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  I  was  disgusted  at  its  impurity.  A  more  revolting  jumble 
of  nomeme,  ridkulotu  eoneeptiontt  debating  txhibitUmtf  and 
efrupi  imagkdngt,  I  never  met  with  In  my  life.  This  may  per- 
haps be  somewhat  redeemed  by  the  oriental  descriptions,  which 
were  pronounced  by  Lord  Byron,  I  think,  to  be  excellent.  Or 
this  I  cannot  Judge;  but  if  the  book  were  intended,  as  it  seems 
to  be,  to  Inculcate  the  lesson  of  the  impiety  of  looking  into  mat- 
ters which  are  too  high  for  us,  the  moral  loses  all  ks  force,  from 
the  very  great  corruption  of  the  characters  of  Vathek  and  Ca- 
rathis,  who  ceruinly  were  most  justly  lodged  in  Hell,  as  the 
fittest  place  (br  such  useless  and  abominable  wretches.  We  feel 
no  sympathy  for  them,  when  we  find  them  with  their  hearts  on 
fire ;  and  as  for  the  contrast  of  the  happiness  of  Oulchenrouz, 
we  care  as  little  about  him,  for  his  happiness  was  certainly  un- 
deserved by  any  thing  he  had  done,  so  far  as  ws  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  him.  There  Is  such  a  singular  mixture  of  comic 
and  serious,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  author  would 
be  al.  What  think  you,  for  instance,  of  the  game  at  football  ? 
of  Aboulfakir  the  camel,  having  a  taste  for  solitude  and  snorting 
at  the  sight  of  a  dwelling,  and  Cafoar*s  predllectkm  for  pesti- 
lence ?  Ice  Itc  I  am  qaoting  now  from  memory,  and  have  not 
the  patience  to  look  at  the  book  to  see  if  I  am  right. 

A  learned  English  reviewer  is  not  less  severe  upon 
this  lauded  production  of  juvenile  years.  After  quoting 
Lord  Byron's  eulogy  upon  the  work,  he  says — 

Vathek  Is,  indeed,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  life  when 
the  author  penned  it,  a  very  remarkable  performance ;  but,  like 
most  of  the  works  of  the  great  poet  who  has  thus  eloquently 
praiMd  It,  itis  stahMd  with  some  poison-apou-iu  faupintioa  to 


too  often  such  as  might  have  been  Inhaled  in  the  *<  ttaU  of  EbHs.'* 
We  do  not  allade  so  much  to  its  sudacioas  licentiousness,  at  10 
the  diabolical  levity  of  its  contempt  for  mankind.  The  boy-aa- 
thor  appears  already  to  have  nibbed  all  the  bloom  off  his  heart ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  dazzling  genius,  one  tremUes  to  thinlt 
that  a  etrippling  of  years  so  lender,  should  have  attained  the 
cool  cynicism  of  a  Cmuiide^  How  different  is  the  effect  of  that 
Eastern  tale  of  our  own  days,  which  Lord  Byron  ought  not  to 
have  forgotten  when  he  was  critidsiog  his  favorite  romance. 
How  perfectly  does  T^mlaba  realize  the  Idea  demanded  in  the 
Welsh  Triad  of  **  fulness  Of  erudition,  simplicity  of  language, 
and  purity  of  manners.**  But  the  critic  was  repelled  by  tlie  pa- 
rity of  that  delicious  creation,  more  tlian  attracted  bj  the  erudi- 
tion which  he  must  have  respected,  and  the  diction  which  he 
could  not  but  admire :~ 

**The  low  sweet  voice  so  musical, 

That  with  such  deep  and  undefined  deUgIrt 

Fills  the  surrender*d  souL'* 
It  would  argue  a  great  decline  in  the  moral  feeling  of 
our  country,  and  a  most  adulterated  literary  taste,  if 
such  works  as  "  Vathek**  could  be  generally  admired. 


SCRAPS,  by  John  CoUinsMcCabe.    Richmond:  J.  CWalksr. 

1835. 

This  little  volume  from  the  Richmond  press,  consists 
of  various  poems  and  half  a  dozen  tales  and  legends  in 
prose.  The  pieces,  though  of  unequal  merit,  are  upon 
the  whole  decidedly  creditable  to  the  author ;  who  is 
not  only  a  yoimg  man,  but  as  we  are  informed,  has 
been  denied  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education.  His 
productions  are  vastly  superior  to  those  of  many  a  col- 
lege dunce,  upon  whose  vacant  cranium  the  heritage  of 
wealth  has  been  expended ;  and  their  author  holds  a 
much  higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  intellect  than  many 
of  that  snarling  tribe,  who  can  discern  neither  talent 
nor  genius,  unless  allied  with  some  ideal  advantage  or 
accidental  distinction.  We  nevertheless  hope  that  Mr. 
McCabe  will  continue  to  look  ahead,  and  contemplate 
the  highest  standards  of  excellence  in  composition.  Tlie 
roost  acute  observation  of  men  and  things,  or  the  most 
delicate  perception  of  poetical  imagery,  will  avail  hot 
little  without  profound  mental  labor,  and  the  asaduous 
cultivation  of  taste.  We  select  the  following  as  a  fitvoc^ 
able  specimen  of  his  poetry. 


On  hearing  th«  song  *<  Sweet  Home,**  and  refiecttoosAniBgtha 


O  breathe  again,  that  touching  strain 
Which  comes  like  winds  o'er  waters  stealing; 
Its  fall,  its  swell,  like  vesper  bell. 
Its  full  rich  notes  in  rapture  pealing^ 
Bids  the  lone  heart,  rejoice  again 
In  music's  all  subduing  stram. 

O  Music !  rapture's  m  thy  chords ! 

Now  joshing  soft  like  moon-beams  streaming 

On  qmet  spot,  on  rural  grot. 

On  mossy  couch,  on  infant  dreaming, — 

Or  rising  into  raptures  wild, 

It  fills  with  wonder  nature's  child. 

The  Exile  lone,  no  land  to  own. 

Lists  to  thy  soft  and  touching  numbers, 

And  dreanu  he  sees  the  cot,  the  trees, 

The  scenes  of  youth,  (how  sweet  his  slumbeis!) 

Nor  dreams  when  thy  bright  sptlX  is  o'er 

His  happy  **  Home"  he'll  see  no  more. 

The  sailor  boy,  bereft  of  ioy, 

Looks  on  the  stars  above  him  glowing; 

The  big  tear  steals,  his  bosom  feels 

As  troubled  as  the  waters  flowing, 

And  while  the  billows  round  him  fbana. 

He  faintly  muimura^ ''Home!  swootHonP 
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The  warrior  stem,  whose  feelings  burn 
To  meet  the  foe,  his  rights  defending, 
When  war  is  o'er,  sweet  home  once  more 
Its  rainbow  colors  round  him  blending, 
Invites  him  from  the  bloody  plain 
Back  to  its  qaiet  hearth  again. 

The  christian  warm,  round  whom  the  storm 

Of  opposition  wildly  rages, 

Beholds  the  prize  beyond  the  skies, 

Reflected  on  the  glowiner  pages 

Of  Grod's  own  book,  and  with  a  tear 

Of  joy,  he  *' reads  his  title  dear.*' 

0!  onward  press,  life's  wilderness 
Will  aoon  be  past ;  where  spirits  linger 
Round  flowing  streams  in  rapt'rous  dreams 
And  eolden  lyres,  softly  finger, 
We  ul  shall  meet,  no  more  to  roam, 
And  dwell  in  an  eternal  home. 


r. 


BDITORIAI.  RBHARIOU 

Wb  continue  the  interesting  *^ Sketches  qf  Tripoli  and 
the  Bmrhmry  Stetei."  We  believe  that  when  completed, 
(hev  will  constitute  the  most  authentic  record  extant, 
of  the  miiitanr  and  diplomatic  transactions  of  the  period 
leferred  to.  Besides  the  author's  access  to  correct  sources 
of  ioformation,  he  has  the  taste  and  talent  to  impart  pe- 
culiar grace  and  interest  to  his  narrative. 
^  ^Bermiee»  a  tale,  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Poe,  will  be  read 
with  intere^,  especially  by  the  patrons  of  the  Messen- 
ger in  this  cit]r,  of  which  Mr.  P.  is  a  native,  and  where 
he  resided  until  he  reached  manhood.  Whilst  we  con- 
f«6  that  we  think  there  is  too  much  German  horror  in 
his  subject,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  force 
and  elegance  of  his  style.  He  discovers  a  superior  ca- 
pacity and  a  highly  cultivated  taste  in  composition. 

The  ^  Extract  from  the  Reminifeencea  of  a  Wettem 
TVwdler,'*  proceeidin^  as  it  does  from  the  pen  of  a  prac- 
tised ana  polished  writer,  has  the  additional  advantage, 
as  we  are  assured,  of  being  founded  in  strict  truth. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  announce 
the  source  from  which  we  derive  the  original  story  or 
apologae  of  ^Jonathan  BuU  and  Mary  Butt,'*  Its  own 
merit  however,  and  its  obvious  application  to  events 
of  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  will  attract  a  due 
share  of  attention. 

We  especially  recommend  to  our  female  readers,  par- 
ticularly the  young  and  lovely  who  are  just  entering 
into  the  flower^rbot  deceitful  paths  of  worldly  pleasure, 
to  read  the  original  narrative  which  is  headed  **  JtfisfTv- 
ingWcUJ' 

The  **Ldter$fivm  a  Sisttf"  will  amply  repay  the  rea- 
der ;  so  also  will  the  article  on  the  **Fme  Arte* — and  the 
'^Perwkm  5tory,'»  translated  from  the  French  of  Florian. 
The  «'  Scene  in  Paris,  by  a  Virgiman"  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  particularly  recommending.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable and  graphic  description  of  what  the  writer  saw 
with  his  own  eyes, — and  the  excellent  delineation  of 
the  French  character,  comprising  its  extremes  of  ener^ 
and  weakness,  will  forcibly  strike  the  reader.  With 
ua  the  whole  narrative  possesses  powerful  interest. 

It  is  bat  sheer  justice  to  insert  the  letter  from  "  Larry 
f^t^  (printed  by  mistake  in  our  last  '*  Zorry  Zytf ,") 
in  answer  to  the  criticisms  of  our  Shepherdstown  cor- 
respoodent.  Mr.  Lyle  defends  his  muse  with  spirit  and 

We  also  insert  from  a  sense  of  duty,  a  letter  from  the 
author  of  a  "JVole  to  Blackttone's  CornmentarUt"  accom- 
nanied  by  the  exjDression  of  our  regret  that  he  should 
bave  considered  himself  somewhat  unkindly  treated  by 
the  gentleman  who  furnished  a  reply  to  that  article. 
We  think  we  can  vouch  for  it  that  the  ^ntleman  refer- 
red to,  fuUyintended  to  restrict  himself  within  the  bounds 
of  fair  ana  honorable  discussion,  and  if  we  had  thought 
diflfereaUy,  his  article  would  have  been  excluded. 

We  must  be  excused  for  saying  a  word  or  two  in  re- 
gpeet  to  the  poefjcol  department.    Unless  the  reader  is 


very  fastidious,  he  must,  we  think,  be  pleased.  We 
read  **  Young  Rosalie  Lee"  more  than  once,  before  we 
could  fully  perceive  the  exquisite  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  the  mind  which  produced  it, — and  we  venture  the 
prediction,  that  unless  the  author  is  divorced  from  the 
society  of  the  sacred  nine  by  paramount  duties,  he  is 
destined  to  no  ordinary  celebrity.  We  dare  say  that 
for  the  expression  of  this  opinion,  we  ourselves  shall 
not  be  spared,  for  we  confess  there  is  a  quaintness  in 
the  style  which  will  be  repulsive  to  most  readers. 

In  the  "  Strau  Leaves/*  there  is  sometliing  which  re- 
minds us  of  Waller's  beautiful  lines  beginning,  *'Go 
lovely  rose,"  &c.  and  we  almost  regretted  that  the  au- 
thor should  have  so  suddenly  glid^  into  the  genuine 
Anacreontic 

Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  remaining 
pieces,  particularly  the  "  Extract  from  an  UnfinishA 
Pom"— the  lines  ^*  To  Hope*^'*  To  the  JK6/«"— *  Woon- 
light** — and  '*  Hopes  and  Sorrows"  have  each  more  than 
ordinary  claims  to  admiration. 

The  **  Lines  on  Barlow*s  Monument,**  by  the  cele- 
brated Helen  Maria  Williams,  and  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  need  no  praise  from  our  pen ;  neither  do 
the  two  original  productions  of  Mrs.  Sigourney,  which 
we  take  ereat  pleasure  in  inserting. 

It  woiud  be  doing  us  much  injustice  to  suppose  that 
the  pieces  which  we  do  not  particularly  nouce,  are^  for 
that  reason  lightly  esteemed.  Whilst  there  are,  it  is 
true,  degrees  in  the  pleasure  with  which  we  regard  the 
favors  of  contributors,  their  insertion  ought  to  foii>id 
the  idea  that  any  are  unwelcome. 


To  Contrllratorot  CorrespoadcntSf  Ae» 

We  thank  our  correspondent  C.  W.  L.  for  pointing  oat  the  re- 
semblance between  the  Httle  epigram  emlded  **  Tke  Mistake  Car- 
reeted,"  In  our  last,  and  the  "  8mrpri»ef>*  in  Little*s  poems, 
wliich  he  quotes.  The  resemblance  is  cenainl  j  strong,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  former  if  not  borrowed  was  at  least  sug- 
geeted  by  the  latter.  We  cannot  agree  however,  that  it  is  a 
"  plagiarism,"  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term ;  for  we  know  too 
well  the  personal  and  literary  character  of  the  gentleman  who 
presented  us  with  the  trifle  referred  to,  to  suspect  him  for  a  mo- 
ment of  BO  paltry  a  proceeding.  We  rather  conclude  therefore, 
that  its  resemblance  to  Mooro*s  bagatelle,  is  eitiier  the  result  of 
casual  colncidence,--or  more  probably,  perhaps,  of  an  accidental 
mistake  of  the  product  of  memory  for  that  of  fancy ;  a  kind  of 
mistake  which  those  who  have  read  much  are  very  liable  to 
make. 

We  assure  our  correspondent  B.  B.  B.  that  we  have  earefhlly 
compared  the  lines  published  in  our  last  with  his  manuscript,  and 
find  them  to  correspond  verbatim.  He  wrongs  us  mqch  If  he 
thinks  we  would  do  him  wilful  injustice ;  and  if  one  word  has 
been  substituted  for  another  in  the  lines  referred  to,  so  as  to 
change  their  sense,-  he  must  ascribe  it  to  himself.  We  hope  with 
this  explanation  he  will  excuse  us  from  Inserting  his  letter  at  full 
length. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  feeling  in  many  of  the  communications 
sent  to  the  publisher  by  T.  H.  C,  M.  D.;  but  to  our  poor  taste, 
there  is  not  much  poetry.  We  question  whether  the  Doctor  will 
not  find  the  lancet  and  pill  box  of  more  profit  in  that  warm  re> 
gion  to  which  he  has  emigrated,  than  the  offerings  of  his  prolific 
muse.  The  poetical  manufacture  depends  more  upon  the  quality 
than  the  quantity  of  its  fhbrics,  for  success. 

We  hare  received  the  following  communicatton  since  the  pub- 
lication of  our  last  number,  from  **  Fra  Diavalo,**  {Horresco 
referent!)  which,  as  it  is  brief,  we  spread  before  our  readers. 
His  sneers  at  our  "literary  morality"  and  <* critical  acumen," 
we  receive  with  great  composure.  Perhaps  Indeed,  our  vanity 
might  be  wounded  if  we  had  a  tithe  only  of  what  seems  to  belong 
to  the  writer  himself;  but  as  our  pretensions  are  Very  humble, 
we  care  not  a  farthing  whether  they  are  disputed  or  not.  His 
request  not  to  publish  his  poetry,  (except  on  his  own  terms) 
shall  be  complied  with ;  and  should  we  consign  his  impure  effu- 
sions to  the  flames,  as  he  also  desires,  the  world  will  hare  liule 
or  no  cause  to  regret  it.  So  long  as  we  can  secure  the  rich  con- 
tributions received  from  other  quarters,  we  shall  console  our- 
selves  with  the  loss  of  **Frm*»**  fkvora,  and  even  endeavor  to 
survive  his  uoprovoked  ressntmsnt.    To  <*  give  the  devil  his 
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due,**  however,  we  ahall  cootiDue  to  lament  the  downward  flight 
of  our  correspondent's  miwe ;  and  nninitiated  as  we  prolees  to  be 
In  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  school  to  which  he  beloofs,  we 
shall  even  be  so  perverse  as  to  prefer  the  **  modest  mien  and 
plain  attire**  of  mediocrity,  to  the  more  flashy  hot  less  useful 
adornments  of  brilliant  but  misguided  genius.  One  word  in 
justification  of  ourselves.  We  did  not  admit  the  "  Boom'*  into 
our  columns  without  reluctance ;  a  reluctance  which  nothing 
would  have  overcome  but  the  conviction  that  a  useful  moral 
might  be  deduced  from  the  fate  of  the  "  Lover  Fiend^"  who 
figures  as  the  hero  of  the  story.  As  to  the  ''Passage  of  the  Be 
resina,**  whether  it  be  **  balderdash**  or  not,  is  matter  of  taste 
and  opinion.  One  thing  Is  certain ;  K  is  from  the  pen  of  a  highly 
accomplished  scholar. 

Mr.  White,*-/ AoM  jiw<  teen  your  tixth  mimher  of  the  South- 
em  Literorg  Mutcnger,  and  thall  decline  hoving  my  contribution 
publithed  on  condition  ofong  impror>einent  oj  the  poetry  hy  your 
moit  ckotte  ond  true  editor.  T%e  mdmittion  of  tueh  balderdmeh 
at  the  "  Doom^*  and  **  The  Pottage  tf  the  Beretina,*\it  quiU 
enough  evidence  of  hit  literary  morality  and  good  tatte.  Ire- 
quire  no  further  token  of  it;  leatt  of  all  in  my  oten  cate,  where 
lam  to  he  martyred  at  the  tkrine  of  ouch  critical  acumen — God 
aate  the  mark  !  Put  the  mamucript  into  thejlre^  and  oblige  yourt, 

FKA  DIAVOLO. 

March  96,  IBK. 

From  thi  onf  Aor  of  the  **  JiToie  to  Bkehtom^s  CommetUO' 

'  Tott  judge  rightly  that  I  have  no  call  to  answer  my  censor. 
I  have  no  pride  of  authorship  in  the  aflfair.  I  wished  to  awalien 
the  public  mind,  and  he  has  aided  me,  for  which  he  has  my 
thanks.  I  have  no  controversy  with  him.  He  argues  against 
opinions  I  have  not  advanced,  and,  |n  his  last  paragraph,  comes 
In  aid  of  that  I  had  endeavored  to  maintain.  By  his  own 
showing  a  quaai  war  exisu  omoiif  ourtehett  under  circum* 
sunces  which  render  any  nearer  approach  to  peace  impossible. 
We  have  the  alternative  of  **  a  warlike  peace,  or  a  peace-like 
war,**  and  he  wisely  prefers  the  former.  He  prodicates  this  de- 
cision on  the  only  principle  for  which  I  contended,  vix :  the  effect 
of  a  continuing  necessity.  I  only  suggested  the  pottihility  of 
such  a  case.  He  finds  k  existing  m  facL  U  doubtless  mi^Al 
exist  in  various  ways.  Dettruetion  is  the  precise  object  of  tavage 
warfare.  With  us.  It  is  the  meant  to  an  end.  With  savages,  it  Is 
the  end  itself.  Had  he  seen,  as  I  have,  a  few  individuals  of  once 
powerful  tribes,  escaped  from  massacre,  and  saved  friHn  utter 
extinction  only  by  finding  shelter  among  the  whites,  he  would 
not  have  te  learn  that  bellum  ad  intemeeionem  Is  not  unknown 
among  savages. 

The  style  and  matter  of  his  essay  both  show  an  education 
wliich  should  bava  taught  him  that  a  supercilious  tone  should 
find  no  place  in  a  controversy  between  an  anonymous  and  an 
avowed  author.  He  wears  defensive  armor.  I  am  naked.  Is  it 
chivalrous ;  is  It  manly ;  is  it  fair,  in  a  contest  which  should  be 
conducted  "  as  if  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare  to  gentle  ex* 
ercise  and  proof  of  arms,**  to  thrust  with  **  unbated  point  ?*> 
His  point  Indeed  is  not  envenomed,  nor  does  he  stab  malignantly, 
but  he  should  have  touched  my  scutcheon  with  the  reverse  of 
his  lance.  To  strike  with  the  point,  however  gently,  is  a  chal< 
lenge  to  combat  of  outranee.    I  decline  it. 


Eixtraet  qf  a  Letter  from  tke  Reviewer  of  Mettre,  jSdanui^ 
and  EveretVs  Oratione, 

Too  say,  *<  The  most  sublime  evenu  and  the  most  heroic  ac- 
tions have  generally  found  some  poet  or  historian  of  sufficient 
qualifications  to  record  them  with  dignity  and  effect.**  Granted, 
but  what  is  dignity/  Does  it  consist  in  that  sort  of  declamation 
which  is  meant  to  <*  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  ?**  What 
Is  ^ect  /  Is  it  tlage  ^ect  ?  Is  k  made  up  of  **  gun,  drum,  trum- 
pet, blunderbuss  and  thunder,**  and  images  placed  by  the  speak- 
er*s  side  to  be  apostrophized  ?  The  example  that  you  give  illus- 
trates the  maxim  that  "  the  language  of  eulogy  is  misapplied  to 
transcendant  greatness.  It  weakens  and  dictates  the  truth  of 
history.** 

Tou  say  "  even  the  most  exalted  truths  which  have  ever 
dawned  upon  mankind,— the  facts  and  doctrines  of  revelation,— 
have  lost  none  of  their  grandeur  in  the  simple  narratives  of 


plain  and  unlettered  men.*>  Most  true.  The  tisipUei^  of  the 
narrative  Is  Its  excellence.  But  what  should  we  say  to  a  0«qMl 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Adams,  or  even  of  Mr.  Everett  ? 


Mr.  W\fU  .-—The  legfttmate  aim  of  crkidsni  is.  as  yoi  jov- 
self  have  more  than  once  remarked,  to  point  out  the  proper  pack 
towards  excellence.  A  true  critic  effects  this  by  featly  tad 
courteously  exposing  error,  and  landing  beauties  where  beaoUei 
are  to  be  found.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  neither  rentknesi  nor 
courtesy  can  be  said  to  characterise  the  critique  of  your  "8bep> 
herdstown  friend.**  The  want  of  these  qualities  would  certain- 
ly have  induced  me  to  pass  over  the  letter  in  question,  had  it  not 
received  honorable  notice  from  yourself.  In  the  pamphlet  war 
between  Matthew  Carey  and  the  redoubtable  Cobbett,  the  flnt 
apologizes  (or  his  own  rudeness,  by  quoting  the  oM  provetb, 
«» fight  the  devn  with  fire,*'  or  something  to  that  amomit  Bat 
this  is  bad  philosophy ;  and  In  my  brief  answer,  I  will  eodearor 
as  much  as  possible  to  observe  that  courtesy  which  your  corres- 
pondent has  forgotten. 

In  the  **  Song  of  the  Seasons**  qualntness  was  ahned  at,  and 
aimed  at  only  because  I  thought  the  subject  called  for  IL  Ooe 
part  of  my  object  was  to  depict  the  minute  relations  exiting  be- 
tween the  human  heart  and  earth  Itself.  Minuteness  was  necss- 
sary,  and  to  be  minute  wfchout  qualntness,  would  render  any 
piece  dull  and  pointless  analysis.  With  regard  to  obscurity,  and 
the  use  of  terms,  I  would  ask  your  critic.  If  when  he  had  "  ^»- 
died  the  tong,*^  obscurity  did  not  disappear,  and  if  the  terns  are 
not  In  keeping  with  the  qualntness  aimed  aL  Indeed,  I  weald 
ask  him,  if  the  terms  used  are  not  jnst  such  as  should  hare  been 
used  in  any  case.  Beams  are  "amethyadne."  WewlUfindan 
admirable  application  of  the  word  In  Keates* ,"  Eve  of  it. 
Agnes  ;**  and  Mrs.  Hemans  sings  very  prettily  of  the  drowiy 
**  Bugle-Bee."  By  the  way,  let  me  In  this  last  phraae,  adopt  the 
change  recommended.  The  stanzas  qixKod  is  the  second  of  the 
"  8ong.» 
**  A  whke  roe  wandered  where  iweet  herba  and  tender  graa  w«n 

peepteg; 
His  snowy  head  waa  poised  hi  pride,  his  chainless  heart  ni 

leaping ; 
The  *  bumble-bee^  had  called  the  herd  IVom  ky  solkode,— 
And  he  had  come  u'bmmbU*  call— fleet  ceouur  of  the  weed !" 

A  vast  Improvement  I*  faith.  The  tarm  "  gatue  iwBg,"  !•  •■ 
common  as  the  rhymes  lope  and  dove.  "  Soughing  bloMt**  an 
frequent  In  Wyatty  and  more  frequent  in  Shaktpeare.  Aa  aaie* 
thyetine  beam  thrown  on  a  red  body  producea  a  glittefing  g<M, 
and  thus  the  red  breast  of  **  poor  robin**  was  metamorphosed 
into  one  of  gold.  So  much  for  Ika  crhicisou  Aa  for  the  cikie, 
he  has  most  unequivocally  proved  bimself,  by  these  s^Uable 
censures,  to  be  one  of  the  ancepe  aylUbarum  tribe.  As  Mch  I 
wonder  that  you,  who  have  so  often  expressed  yourcooteaizfcr 
the  whole  race,  should  have  opmed  your  columns  to  1^  com- 
munication. Is  not  his  letter  a  specimen  of  "  the  carpiogsflf 
illiberal  and  puerile  criticism?"  Is  itot  the  writer  oiiet^tfcs 
**  little  great  men  in  the  world,  who  have  the  vanity  to  cooeeiTt 
that  their  taste  and  judgment,  (if  they  have  any)  is  the  itaodard 
for  all  mankind,  and  who  snap  and  bark  like  the  curs  which 
infest  our  streeu  and  annoy  the  by-ways  ?**  I  have  used  ye* 
own  words,  and  ask  if  they  are  not  applicable. 

The  Song  of  the  Seasons  (though  never  so  little  dceerriaf,) 
has  received  pralee  from  a  higher  quarter  than  ShepherdAswa. 
My  home  is  not  very  far  llrom  that  village— near  coooch  10 
know  the  character  of  its  people ;  and  in  truth,  geotlesMs  ^ 
talent  and  distinction  are  there  with  whom  I  have  ever  held  ft 
an  honor  to  be  acquainted.  But  it  ia  |dain  that  the  critiqse 
could  not  have  been  written  by  any  one  oT  them.  If  I  had  at 
other  reason  for  thinking  so,  I  would  say,  **  because  k  la  Mtia 
keeping  with  the  good  sense,  accurate  taste,  and  elevated  cu- 
dor  which  1  know  these  to  possess.**  Aa  for  their  towaaaes,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  Longtnue  among  tliem,  whose  pnl>* 
would  not  be  disgrace.  If  your  **  friend**  thinks  an  aasww  u 
this  necessary,  let  me  hope  that  his  name  will  accoopasr  (he 
communication ;  or  if  he  is  unwilling  to  annoy,  with  pAnm 
concerns,  the  public  **  upon  whom  Larry  Lyie  has  [already}  l»- 
fiicted  the  ttudy  of  his  song,'*  hfai  communicatioD  may  be  dirMX- 
ed,  not  to  yourself,  but  to  bis  very  humble  aerTaat, 

^    .  ^  LARETtTUC 

nfincAesler,  Fm. 
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T.  W.  WHITS,  PRIITTER  AND  PROPRIBTOR. 


FITS  DOLUkRS  PER  ANNUM. 


|t3*  We  regret  that  from  the  late  period  at  which 
the  sixth  number  of  "  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Tri- 
poli" was  received,  it  has  been  impossible  to  present  it 
to  our  readers  this  month.    It  will  appear  in  our  next 


For  the  Somhem  Lkerary  MetMnger. 
ImMmmo^  «f  Free  GoTenmienti  on  tlie  Hind* 

Human  society,  from  the  nature  of  its  formation,  is 
governed  in  all  iu  multifarious  movements,  however 
najesUc  or  delicate,  by  mind.  There  are  no  changes, 
nor  revc^utions  in  society,  that  do  not  acknowledge  its 
influence.  It  is  the  all-pervading,  all-exciting  cause  of 
koman  action.  Its  power  on  the  social  system  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  gravitation  in  regulating  the  magnificent 
and  rolling  orbs  of  space ;  the  great  eentre  of  attraction, 
holding  together  and  preserving  in  harmonious  order 
the  thousand  relations  of  life.  Physical  force,  which  to 
the  superficial  eye  appears  to  have  swayed  the  desCinies 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  only  a  mean,  enabling  it  to  wield 
with  greater  skill  and  force  the  sceptre  of  its  power. 
The  conquering  legions  of  Ceesar  or  Bonaparte  would 
have  been  a  useless  pageant,  deprived  of  this  active, 
goreming  principle.  This  exciting  principle  of  society 
reaches  iu  maturity  and  power  by  gradual  developement 
In  the  fint  stages  of  civill^tion  its  strength  is  that  of 
an  Infant,  afterwards  that  of  a  giant ;  and  the  spheres 
of  its  action  are  as  various  as  its  powers.  We  behold 
it  soaring  on  the  shining  wings  of  imagination  to  the 
fields  of  fiction ;  calm,  comprehensive,  searching  in  phi- 
losophy and  science;  animated  and  exalted  on  the 
•oble  theatre  of  eloquence ;  pure  and  humble  in  the 
holy  aspirations  of  religion.  Such  being  the  nature  of 
mnad,  we  are  led  to  the  irresistible  inference,  that  the 
state  of  communities  or  nations  will  be  low  or  elevated 
in  proportion  to  its  neglect  or  cultivation.  The  con- 
cepcions  of  mind  form  the  mirror  of  national  character. 
If  there  be  a  want  of  mental  cultivation,  as  a  conse- 
quent, the  numerous  attractions  which  hold  in  harmony 
auHi  union  the  relations  of  society  will  be  destroyed ; 
and  general  darkness  and  misery  prevail  On  the  con- 
trary, if  there  be  an  expansion  of  mind,  these  ties  so 
oaeessary,  so  sacred,  will  receive  new  strength ;  and  a 
universal  joy,  and  beauty,  and  brightness,  pervade  the 
whole  social  compact 

Many  and  various  causes  tend  to  the  development  of 
mind.  It  varies  in  every  nation  and  under  every  form 
of  government.  We  read  of  the  majestic  melancholy, 
the  lofty  passion,  the  stern  intellect  of  the  ^orth;  of 
the  mental  effeminacy,  of  the  exuberant  fancy,  beneath 
the  sunny  skies  and  amid  the  olive  gro'fca  of  the  South, 
We  read  of  the  efifects,  natural  advantages  and  impedi- 
ments; how  inaccessible  barriers  may  raise  their  Al- 
pine heads,  and  prevent  the  light  of  one  nation  from 
^>^^tnlng  on  another;  thus  destroying  the  interchange 
of  kindred  thoughts  and  obstructing  the  growth  of 
mind ;  bow  nature's  works,  her  forests,  rivers,  lakes, 
groves,  and  water-falls  in  their  original  grandeur  and 
Voi.  I.— 60 


sublimity  ;  how  art's  works,  shining  in  their  new  splen- 
dor, or  fallen  from  their  primitive  state,  cities  and  tow- 
ers lying  in  the  crumbling  embrace  of  time,  stir  up  the 
sympathies,  enliven  the  emotions,  and  arouse  the  ima- 
gination to  high  exertion ;  how  the  resources  of  the 
earth,  her  rich  mines,  her  quarries  of  marble,  stimulate 
the  spirit  of  improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  We 
read  too,  how  the  mind  wastes  away  under  the  influ- 
ence of  despotic  institutions,  and  how  ignorance  reigns 
shining  in  purple  and  gold ;  lastly,  how  the  mind  attains 
its  full  developement,  and  is  ever  active  in  its  native 
strength,  and  power,  and  greatness,  under  the  pacific 
and  stirring  effect  of  free  principles.  Elach  of  these 
causes  which  may  advance  or  retard  the  growth  of 
mind,  afford  themes  worthy  of  investigation.  That  of 
the  influence  of  free  institutions,  having  a  bearing  on 
the  destinies  of  American  mind,  we  have  selected  as  the 
subject  of  this  essay. 

A  ceaseless  activity  is  the  original  characteristic  of 
all  material  creation.  All  matter,  whether  on  the  sur- 
face, or  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  imperceptibly 
undergoing  a  continuous  change.  To-day,  we  gaze 
with  delighted  eye  on  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  of 
nature,  lit  up  by  the  smile  of  heaven ;  to-morrow,  they 
have  passed  away.  We  only  look  upon  a  clear  blue 
sky,  to  behold  it  the  next  moment  hung  with  dark  and 
angry  clouds.  The  sun  and  the  moon  ever  pursue 
their  same  eternal  tireless  course.  Nature  has  likewise 
created  an  undying  active  spirit  in  the  mental  world. 
Activity  is  the  earliest  intellectual  developement.  The 
many  imperious  duties,  connected  with  the  stupendous 
relations  which  the  individual  membere  of  society  sus- 
tain to  each  other,  prove  that  the  mind  was  destined 
for  action.  The  different  natures,  and  the  beautiful 
adaptations  of  the  intellectual  powers,  prove  it.  Their 
native  elasticity,  their  quick  excitability,  prove  it.  Cu- 
riosity, that  key  which  unlocks  the  sanctuaries  of 
knowledge,  is  seen  from  the  days  of  childhood  to  sil- 
very age.  A  desire  of  society,  a  commune  and  inter- 
change of  thought  and  feeling,  has  ever  been  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  uf  mankind  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  sublime  summits  which 
the  mind  has  reached,  and  the  perennial  glories  which 
have  crowned  its  eflbrts,  are  evidence  unanswerable  of 
the  vastness  of  its  power.  But  there  cannot  be  full 
powerful  mental  action  without  mental  freedom.  Free- 
dom is  incident  to  action  mental  or  physical.  Observe 
the  king  of  birds  as  he  spreads  his  majestic  wings  on 
high;  nuurk  his  swif^  flight,  his  strength  and  vigor; 
then  l>ehold  him  shut  up  within  a  cage,  how  weak, 
how  lifeless,  how  nerveless !  The  same  is  true  of  mind ; 
unrestrained,  its  powera  transcend  all  limits,  but  fetter- 
ed, they  dwindle  away — are  powerless.  The  mind  then 
is  both  naturally  free  and  active.  Such  being  the  case, 
free  institutions  are  founded  in  nature ;  and,  therefore, 
their  influence  on  the  mind  arises  from  a  natural  and 
mutual  relation:  this  relation  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
efficacious  in  its  tendencies  on  the  mind. 
What  is  the  nature  of  free  institutions  7  Founded  in 
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man's  free  active  nature,  their  tendency  is  to  develope 
his  powers  and  dignity.  Their  peimanency,  depend- 
ing on  the  mental  part  of  man,  their  chief  aim  and 
policy  are  his  moral  and  intellectual  eleyation.  Uni- 
versal mental  cultivation  is  the  enduring  basis  and 
majestic  pillar  of  their  structure.  As  the  effulgent 
life-giving  orb  of  day  brings  forth  the  hidden  beauties 
and  treasures  of  nature,  they  draw  out  to  the  light 
the  powers  and  faculties  of  every  member  of  society. 
They  bring  mind  in  competition  with  mind ;  thus 
striking  out  the  "celestial  spark,"  they  recognise  no 
mental  indolence ;  they  afford  means  suited  to  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  mind  ;  they  hold  out  the  same 
common  inducements  to  all  j  they  reward  with  immor- 
tality noble  intellectual  action.  Their  true  prominent 
feature  is  the  collision  oC  minds. 

Let  us  examine  their  influences.  All  legislation,  all 
governmental  measures  and  operations,  originate  in 
the  chosen  intellect  of  the  people,  assembled  in  free 
deliberation.  No  single  will  creates  a  law.  Many 
cultivated  thinking  minds  coming  together  in  close  dis- 
cussion, strike  out  the  great  principles  of  political 
science.  And  the  minds  thus  exercised  are  not  con- 
fined in  their  illuminating  influence  to  the  legislative 
hall,  but  go  abroad,  brilliant  and  powerful,  awakening 
to  thought,  and  enlightening  millions  of  minds.  What- 
ever the  legislators  conceive  and  create,  aflfords  a  theme 
on  which  a  thousand  other  eloquent  minds  among  the 
people  concentrate  their  talents,  and  shine  forth  in 
bright  display.  Thus  we  perceive  that  the  splendid 
and  dazzling  theatre  of  eloquence  is  opened,  inviting 
the  exertions  of  bold,  persuasive,  original  intellect 
Eloquence  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  free  govern- 
ments. It  requires  free  action.  Its  nature  is  to  thrill 
the  feelings,  to  awaken  the  fancy,  to  exalt  the  thoughts 
of  a  nation.  It  is  the  mind  speaking  fortli  its  native 
inspiriting  thoughts.  It  is  the  rapid  flow  of  deep  excited 
feeling.  It  is  the  natural  influence  which  one  mind 
exerts  over  another.  It  is  the  unbridled  intellect, 
clothed  in  shining  and  magic  forms.  Can  it  exist  un- 
der a  despotism  7  The  bird  that  dips  its  wings  in  the 
heavens  does  not  require  more  freedom.  It  is  opposed 
to  tyranny  of  any  kind.  What  is  the  history  of  elo- 
quence? We  behold  it  in  unrivalled  brilliancy  and 
power  in  the  Republican  of  mighty  Rome.  Rome's 
eaglet  of  conquest  canopied  the  world  under  his  ex- 
panded wings ;  but  the  genius  of  her  eloquence,  peace- 
ful, but  powerful,  moulded  and  swayed  the  mind  of 
her  people  and  raised  her  to  matchless  grandeur. 

In  free  governments,  new  occasions  are  continually 
arising  for  intellectual  action.  It  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  that  freedom  they  give  to  the  mind.  The  free 
mind  is  ever  active  and  progressive,  ever  soaring  to 
lofty  heights.  The  free  mind  disdains  to  follow  the 
beaten  track,  and  marks  out  an  original,  a  more  ele- 
vated path.  The  free  mind  experiences  the  full  efficacy 
of  all  the  stimulating  feelings  of  our  nature.  Can  such  a 
cast  of  mind  do  otherwise  than  open  new  fields  for  high 
action  7  or  produce  other  than  wonderful  and  glorious 
results  7  Animated  by  an  unconquerable  love  of  action, 
all  obstacles  and  difficulties  vanish  before  it.  It  over- 
throws old  systems,  and  erects  new  ones  more  dazzling 
in  splendor.  It  revolutionizes  all  unsound  associations, 
political,  social,  religious  and  literary.  It  fully  deve- 
loped and  explains  the  existing  relations  of  life,  and 


unfolds  hitherto  unfelt  ones.  It  thinks  and  feels  more 
exaltedly,  more  deeply,  more  strongly.  Lethargy  never 
steals  upon  such  a  mind.  Now  a  mind  thus  exercised, 
thus  unlimited  in  its  action,  must  shine  forth  in  its 
original  beauty  and  might,  must  attain  all  that  is  noble 
or  sublime  in  intellectual  achievement.  This  mind 
docs  not  exist  under  despotic  institutions.  It  could  not 
The  restrained  mind  is  ever  retrograding.  The  re- 
strained mind,  aimless  and  unambitious,  pursues  the  old 
path  and  never  thinks  of  seeking  a  new  one.  The  re- 
strained mind  never  feels  the  irrepressible  delight  of 
a  superior  thought,  never  the  exhilarating  influence 
of  deep  and  lofty  meditation.  Is  it  wonderful  that 
despotic  governments  never  attain  a  high  degree  of 
intellectual  eminence?  Or  is  it  wonderful  that  free 
governments  should  know  no  barriers  too  great,  no 
limits  too  extensive,  no  summits  too  elevated  ;  should 
send  forth  a  living  increasing  light  of  mental  glory  over 
the  world  ? 

In  firee  governments ''capacity  and  opportunity  are 
twin  sisters."    Development  of  mind  being  their  chief 
aim,  they  afford  every  proper  means  to  this  end.    The 
genius  of  learning  is  brought  down  from  her  high 
abodes,  and  caused  to  walk  radiant  with  beauty,  through 
every  grade  of  society.    Elducation,  the  soul's  strength, 
is  disseminated  with  a  liberal  hand  to  every  portion  of 
the  community.    Intellectual  illumination  is  made  uni- 
versal, as  extensive  as  the  circling  canopy  of  the  firmap 
menu    The  inferior  and  superior  mind  drink  at  the 
same  fountain — aspire  to  the  same  immortal  renown. 
For  while  they  thus  develope  the  mind,  they  open  to 
all  the  bright  halls  of  eminence,  offer  to  all  /am^s  bril- 
liant diadem.    Glorious  is  the  effect!  The  principles 
of  science  are  seen  shining  in  increased  brightness  in 
the  work-shop;   eloquence,  deep  and  overwhelming, 
full  of  heavenly  fire  and  pathos,  arises  from  the  shades 
of  obscurity ;  the  lyre  of  poetry  touched  by  the  spirit 
of  song,  sends  forth  its  melodious  and  inspiring  strains 
from  the  deep  valley  and  the  mountain  top ;  in  truth, 
the  great  mass  of  society  is  moved  and  agitated  by  an 
active  untiring  spirit,  even  as  the  waters  of  Bethesda 
were  wont  to  be  moved  when  visited  by  the  angel  at 
the  skies.    Do  we  behold  such  an  aspect  under  despotic 
institutions  7  Do  they  encourage  the  universal  growth 
of  mind  7  Do  they  hold  out  a  common  inducement  to 
eloquent  and  lofty  effort?  or  insure  to  superior  genius 
an  enduring  fame?  Impossible!  when  all  intellectual 
influence  is  confined  to  the  palace.    Impossible !  when 
learning  in  its  effect  on  society  is  no  more  than  the 
light  of  the  moon,  shining  by  the  side  of  the  noonday 
sun. 

But  free  circulation  of  thought  and  feeling  composes 
the  cliief  influence  of  free  institutions  on  the  mind. 
The  beauty,  union,  and  elevation  of  society  depend 
upon  the  action  and  re-action  of  mind.  Indeed,  this 
reciprocal  influence  of  mind  is  the  final  cause  in  tbs 
formation  of  society.  Where  it  is  unfelt  all  relations, 
political  and  social,  are  frail  and  disregarded.  If  we 
look  through  society  we  shall  find  that  all  national 
mental  greatness  and  power,  originates  in  the  influeaoe 
which  a  few  mighty  minds  exert  in  setting  the  great 
mass  of  mind  to  thinking  and  feeling.  How  great  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  minds  of  the  Newtons,  Bacons, 
Ciceros  and  Luthers  on  the  world  J  How  many  nuUkiM 

of  minds  have  they  not  excited^  Mf?^  '^  devated 
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action !  Now,  free  gOTernments,  from  their  very  na- 
ture, encourage  this  interchange,  this  mutual  action  of 
mind  on  mind.  And  mark  the  results.  The  original 
bnghtness  of  one  mind  throws  new  light  on  the  path 
of  another.  A  superior  thought,  like  the  blast  of  the 
Highland  warrior's  trump  bounding  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  causing,  quick  as  sound,  a  hundred  minds  to  beat 
for  action,  spreads  with  electric  rapidity  through  every 
nenre  of  the  social  frame.  Thoughts  once  clouded  in 
darkness  assume  a  blinding  brightness.  Thoughts 
once  confused  and  incomprehensible  are  mastered  and 
imbodied  in  enchanting  forms.  Patient  and  ambitious 
ioTestigation,  surmounting  every  obstacle,  and  pene- 
trating to  the  lowest  depths  of  knowledge,  brings  forth 
its  rich  treasures  ;  truths,  brilliant  and  irresistible. 
Free  discussion  is  awakened,  eliciting  talent,  intellec- 
tual energies  and  glories.  Nor  is  this  all  In  philoso- 
phy, a  few  mighty  minds  arise  and  unfold  new  princi- 
ples in  human  nature ;  and,  immediately,  a  spirit  of 
revolution,  rapid  but  glorious,  rages  through  society, 
destroying  false  and  unnatural  relations,  and  strength- 
ening those  that  are  genuine  by  holier  and  imperish- 
able ties.  In  literature,  a  few  mighty  minds  arise, 
profound  in  thought,  imperial  in  fancy  and  conception, 
which  like  so  many  meridian  suns,  casting  their  beams 
upon  the  mental  world,  draw  forth  the  native  graces, 
and  beauties,  and  grandeur  of  mind,  and  disseminate 
through  erery  department  of  letters  an  influence  en- 
Kvening  and  beautifying :  an  influence,  which  arouses 
Uw  slumbering  spirit  of  poetry,  and  throws  an  immor- 
tal radiance  over  the  Elysian  realms  of  fiction.  In 
science,  a  few  mighty  minds  arise,  expose  old  fallacies, 
explore  the  rich  mines  of  the  earth,  develope  the  mys- 
terious principles  of  matter,  explain  the  nature  of  their 
application,  and  suddenly  an  unusual  mental  splendor 
encircles  the  temple  of  learning.  Art  wields  her  scep- 
tre with  greater  skill  and  precision,  improving  and 
adorning  every  branch  of  mechanism,  that  administers 
to  the  uses  and  comforts  of  society.  And  this  influence 
of  these  few  mighty  minds  on  the  general  mind  of 
society  reacts  in  resilient  bounds,  again  acts,  and  again 
rebounds,  continually  increasing  in  vigor  and  majesty. 
Thus  the  powers,  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind, 
are  develo^[)ed  to  their  full  stature.  Thus,  that  mind 
gains  its  natural  ascendancy,  crowns  itself  with  unfad- 
ing laareU,  erects  its  throne,  all  magnificent,  far  above 
human  thrones,  and  wields  an  overpowering  influ- 
ence ovor  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Thus,  all  na- 
tions either  in  the  andent  or  modem  world,  where 
mind  has  shone  in  its  brightest  forms,  have  gained 
their  immortality.  From  a  want  of  this  mutual  influ- 
ence of  superior  and  inferior  minds,  despotic  nations 
have  ever  remained  in  superstition  and  ignorance.  For 
the  sake  of  mind,  who  will  not  hail  with  delight  the 
day  when  the  genius  of  liberty  shall  canopy  the  world 
with  her  guardian  wings  t 

But  the  friends  of  monarchical  governments  tell  us 
that  Republics  do  not  encourage  high  intellectual  de- 
▼etopement,  because  they  do  not  stimulate  the  mind  to 
exertion  by  liberal  rewards.  In  a  triumphant  air,  they 
point  us  to  the  munificent  era  of  Augustus,  when  genius 
bloomed  amid  kingly  splendor,  to  the  profuse  liberality 
of  Eattem  kings ;  to  the  generous  age  of  Leo  X,  when 
Italians  mind  shone  in  rivalry  with  her  own  bright 
and    lovely  skies.    We  gmnt  that  the  mind  in  free 


governments  is  deprived  of  this  influence.  Does  it 
thereby  sustain  any  loss  7  Let  us  examine  this  point. 
Will  the  mind  whose  only  stimulant  are  the  smiles 
and  pecuniary  emoluments  of  kings,  exhibit  its  native 
strength  and  grandeur?  or  will  the  Muse  that  sings  to 
please  the  whims  and  caprices  of  a  court,  soar  on  eagle 
wings  and  to  mountain  heights?  He  who  depends  on 
another  for  support,  must  necessarily  so  shape  his  ac- 
tions as  to  gain  the  good  will  of  his  patron.  It  is 
familiar  to  every  one,  that  they  who  live  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  palace,  and  from  whom  the  mind  in  monar- 
chies receives  its  patronage,  are  no  more  nor  less  in 
their  characters  than  a  composition  of  vanity  and  pride ; 
of  vanity  and  pride  demanding  deification.  The  mind 
then  that  acts  under  courtly  favor  must  bow  in  lowly 
adoration  and  flattery.  The  scholar  mourns  over  this 
defect  in  the  writings  of  Horace :  he  wrote  to  please 
the  wily  and  arrogant  Augustus.  If  we  turn  over  the 
productions  of  modem  ages,  when  monarchy  has 
reigned,  we  shall  find  the  same  grovelling  slave-like 
spirit.  Can  such  an  influence  develope  the  real  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  mind  ?  No !  For  the  mind  that  would 
attain  a  full  growth,  a  growtli  noble  and  dignified — 
must  mark  out  a  course  of  its  own,  must  move  forward 
with  a  fearless,  unbending  step.  » 

But  because  the  mind  in  free  governments  does  not 
enjoy  the  influence  of  princely  favor,  (which  in  our 
humble  opinion  is  rather  an  injury  than  a  benefit,)  it 
is  not  therefore  deprived  of  every  other  stimulant.  In 
a  Republic,  mental  influence  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
particular  sphere,  but  illumines  hf  the  same  beneficent 
rays  the  sununits  and  the  depths  of  society.  It  is 
sound  reason,  that  the  motives  to  intellectual  action 
will  bear  a  character  corresponding  to  the  influence  of 
that  action.  If  its  influence  be  noble  and  extensive  the 
stimulus  of  mind  will  be  strong  and  awakening.  How 
great  then  the  motives  to  mental  effort  in  free  govern- 
ments! There  the  mind  acts  not  to  please  a  crown,  not 
to  scatter  flowers  for  courtiers  to  walk  over,  but  con- 
scious of  the  weight  of  its  responsibility,  and  the  bound- 
less extent  of  iu  power,  thinks  and  feels,  that  its 
thoughts  and  feelings  may  mould  and  sway  countless 
other  mindsl  There  is  an  indescribable  glory  in  such 
a  stimulus.  It  not  only  purifies  and  elevates  the  mind 
which  it  arouses,  but  prospers  and  ennobles  the  condi- 
tion of  mankind.  Still  further— The  mind  whose  thea- 
tre of  action  is  thus  extensive,  and  that  looks  up  to  no 
living  being  for  aid,  will  in  most  instances,  be  excited 
to  action  by  the  idea  of  a  virtuous  immortality.  And 
say,  friend  of  monarchical  munificence,  is  not  the  mind 
that  conceives  this  idea  in  its  pure  genuineness,  actuated 
by  a  stimulus  more  powerful  tlian  all  the  smiles  of  all 
the  kings,  than  all  the  gold  of  all  the  Perus  in  the  world 
could  create  ?  Analyze  this  idea.  It  combines  benevo- 
lence and  sublimity  of  feeling.  It  raises  the  mind  above 
earthly  scenes  to  the  contemplation  of  the  inefiable 
brightness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Its  great  end 
is  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  coming  ages.  Who 
will  compare  the  action  of  the  mind  thus  stimulated 
with  that  of  the  mind,  whose  only  stimulus  is  present 
selfish  enjoyment  ?  As  well  may  we  compare  the  ant- 
hill to  the  "cloud-crowned  Andes." 

What  says  biography  of  those  superior  minds  that 
have  shone  as  lights  to  the  world.  Did  they  grow  to 
their  full  power  and  greatness  under  the  influence  of 
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monarchical  institutions  7  Did  they  arouse  the  mind  of 
Homer,  the  immortal  bard  of  antiquity  7  Or  the  elo- 
quence and  moral  sublimity  of  Cicero  7  Or  the  unri- 
valled philosophy  of  Socrates  7  Who  has  not  lamented 
over  the  severe  fate  of  modem  genius  7  Dant^  Petrarch 
and  Ariosto,  minds  resplendent  in  imagery  and  concep- 
tion, wrote  their  best  works  when  friendless  exiles  on 
a  foreign  shore.  Cervantes  wrote  his  Don  CtuLxotte  of 
undying  fame,  in  a  dungeon.  Shakspeare,  rightly  styled 
the  great  magician  of  human  nature,  was  often  obliged 
to  act  parts  in  his  own  plays.  Milton,  who  in  thought 
and  conception  dwelt  in  the  home  of  angels,  sold  his 
Paradise  Lost  for  five  pounds ;  lived  the  disgrace  and 
glory  of  his  age.  These  minds  were  the  subjecu  of 
monarchies.  Others  might  be  mentioned.  Surely  then 
this  patronage  of  kingly  governments  is  but  an  empty 
name.  It  will  not  stimulate  the  noble  mind,  for  such 
a  mind  creates  its  own  stimulus.  Let  no  one  say  then 
that  the  mind  cannot  ascend  to  loily  heights  without 
its  aid.  But  rather  let  us  exclaim  with  the  poet, 
<(  fTis  iminortalitj  should  fire  the  mind.*' 
In  looking  over  the  pages  of  history,  no  fact  strikes 
us  more  perceptibly  than  that  all  greatness  of  mind  has 
ever  been  proportionate  to  its  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty. 
In  vain  do  we  look  for  universal  education,  either  in 
ancient  or  modem  times,  among  the  numerous  king- 
doms of  the  Blast ;  in  vain  for  a  philosopher,  poet  or 
historian.  The  story  of  Grecian  mind  in  its  full  ma- 
turity  and  superiority  is  known  to  every  scholar.  He 
there  beholds  mind  in  its  real  glory  and  power,  shining 
under  diversified  forms ;  in  imaginative  brilliancy ;  in 
philosophic  research ;  in  the  highest  spheres  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  But  her  freedom  departed.  The 
voice  of  eloquence  was  no  longer  heard  in  her  forums, 
or  in  her  beautiful  fanes  and  groves ;  her  Muses  were 
cold  to  the  embraces  of  her  poets ;  in  short,  her  intel- 
lectual greatness  was  gone.  Behold  her  now!  How 
striking  the  contrast  of  her  former  and  present  condi- 
tion !  And  how  appropriate  the  line  of  Byron — 
»( >Tii  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more." 

The  hbtory  of  Roman  mind  does  not  dififer  from  that 
of  Grecian  mind.  Who  would  ask  for  stronger  illus- 
trations of  the  argument  in  favor  of  free  principles  on 
the  mind. 

But  the  influence  of  free  institutions  on  the  mind  is 
not  confined  purely  to  the  intellectual,  but  extends  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man.  They  blend  strength  and 
splendor  of  intellect  with  the  soft  and  beamy  radiance 
of  moral  feeling.  This  is  a  natural  consequence.  For 
as  a  general  mle,  where  there  is  an  expansion  of  intel- 
lect, there  will  be  a  similar  growth  in  morals.  As  in- 
tellect expands,  as  its  perceptions  become  keener  and 
surer,  the  relations  and  duties  of  life  are  perceived  in  a 
stronger  and  clearer  light.  Deprived  of  intellect,  morals 
and  principles  lose  their  efficacy.  We  speak  now  of 
unperverted  intellect;  not  of  that  kind  of  intellect 
which  blasted  the  hopes  of  revolutionary  France ;  not 
of  that  kind  of  intellect  which  characterized  a  Mirabeau 
or  a  Voltaire,  but  of  such  as  free  institutions  in  their 
purity  would  create — an  intellect  pure  and  exalted. 
Such  an  intellect  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  our  obliga- 
tions as  public  and  private  men. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  free 
governments  is  founded  in  man's  moral  nature,  the 


equality  of  mankind.  For  from  this  principle  flows  a 
spirit  of  peace,  of  love  and  kindness.  Cherish  the  idea 
that  men  are  by  nature  possessed  of  equal  rights,  and 
you  destroy  that  coldness  and  selfishness  which  corrupt 
and  debase  the  moral  affections.  Cherish  it,  and  be- 
nevolence reigns  queen  over  the  heart,  dispensing  &r 
and  wide  her  refireshing  benefits.  Cherish  it,  and  every 
member  of  society  feels  himself  drawn  towards  his 
fellow  by  heavenly  attractions.  Cherish  it,  and  the 
springs  of  sympathetic  feeling  rise  to  overflowing.  Id 
fine,  cherish  it,  and  the  virtues  of  the  heart  increase  in 
beauty  and  holiness,  and  run  out  in  gladdening  streams. 
Destroy  it,  and  general  morality  is  gone  forever. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  free  governments  tend  both 
to  growth  of  morals  and  intellect ;  that  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  one  is  not  attended  to  and  the  other  ne- 
glected, but  that  they  unfold,  bloom  and  mature  in 
union.  Thus  too,  we  perceive  that  free  govemmenu 
do  not  unfold  half  of  man's  powers  or  strength,  but 
that  under  their  influence  the  whole  mind  expands, 
full,  bright  and  lovely,  as  the  "bloom  of  blowing  Eden 
fair.»» 

We  have  now  finished  an  imperfect  view  <^  the  in- 
fluence of  free  principles  on  the  mind.  Beautifrd  is 
their  application  in  our  own  country.  Here  they  exist 
in  their  pure  original  character.  Here,  their  influence 
is  beyond  calculation — over  an  extensive  territory, 
abounding  in  every  variety  of  interest  and  advantage. 
Here  the  press  is  free,  and  the  thoughls  and  feelings  of 
one  section  of  the  land  may  enlighten  another  section ; 
this  section  may  throw  new  light  and  splendor  into 
another,  this  into  another  and  another:  thus  creating 
a  chain  of  mefital  influence,  which  will  extend  from 
one  extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Here  there 
is  every  civU  advantage;  numerous  theatres  ibr  the 
display  of  eloquent  mind.  Here  there  is  every  natu- 
ral advantage ;  numerous  theatres  for  the  display  of 
literary  and  scientific  mind.  Let  the  discerning  tra- 
veller perform  the  tour  of  our  land,  and  there  is  no 
beauty  of  nature,  no  charm  of  landscape,  no  ma- 
jesty of  forest,  no  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  mountain 
or  water  scenery,  that  will  not  meet  his  delighted 
vision.  Every  state  possesses  materials  suflkient  to 
create  a  literature  of  ite  own.  The  Baronial  castks 
and  lofty  hills  of  Scotland,  together  with  their  incJdenta, 
penciled  by  the  graphic  hand  of  Walter  Scott,  gained 
him  a  deathless  name.  Every  state,  and  we  assert  it 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  has  more  of  the  intertti- 
ing,  the  romantic  and  picturesque  in  incident  and  sce- 
nery than  Scotland.  It  is  our  own  fiiult  then  if  cor 
literature  is  not  immortalized  by  more  than  one  SootL 
Add  to  these  the  great  variety  of  mind  which  charac- 
terizes our  land.  Let  the  traveller  go  through  the 
south,  and  he  will  behold  mind  glowing,  impetuous  and 
brilliant;  let  him  go  through  the  north,  and  he  wil 
behold  mind,  more  systematized,  profound  in  nmm^ 
silent,  deep  in  feeling ;  let  him  go  through  the  wes^ 
and  he  will  behold  a  comminglement  of  every  vaiieCy 
of  mind.  Besides,  there  are  peculiar  thougbta  and 
feelings  which  belong  to  each  state.  Now  cooaidcr  all 
these  advantages  joined  together,  mingled  as  the  eokm 
in  the  rainbow,  by  one  grand  powerful  feelings  which 
characterizes  the  whole,  a  feeling  of  union,  a  4<mi— 
American  fi^eling:  and  let  our  free  institntioas  met 
upon  them  in  their  full  vigor  anchpower,  aifd  we  wfll 
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have  a  mind  preBenting  erery  yariety  of  interest, 
beauty,  strength  and  brightneea— all  eloquent,  all  au- 
blime--a  eon' illumining  the  world.  h.  j.  o. 

CmekmaH,  (Mo,  Jipril  1835. 

For  the  Soutbem  Literary  Measenfer. 
A  few  weeks  since  D.  D.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  a  resident 
for  many  years  past,  near  the  falls  of  Missouri,  in  the 
Tidnity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  in  this  city,  on  a 
Tisit  to  his  native  State,  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  him.  He  has  been 
an  enterprising  and  successful  adyenturer  in  the  Ame- 
rican fur  trade,  and  is  now  in  command  of  a  fort  and 
trading  establishment  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Black- 
feelf  a  nation  of  Indians  with  whom  the  whites  have 
had  but  little  intercourse,  and  whose  peculiar  character 
and  manners  we  have  had  few  opportunities  of  know- 
ing. Besides  being  a  bold  and  active  participator  in 
many  of  the  bloody  conflicts  of  various  tribes,  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  been  a  keen  observer  of  Indisin  customs, 
traits,  and  superstitions ;  and  so  great  a  favorite  was  he 
among  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Black-feet,  that  they 
created  him  a  chief,  with  the  title  of  the  Spotted  Elk. 
Mr.  Mitchell  did  me  the  favor  whilst  here,  to  submit 
some  of  his  manuscripts  to  my  inspection.  They  con- 
tain sketches  of  the  Indian  character,  and  of  the  coun- 
try, on  the  head  waters  of  Missouri,  hitherto  almost  un- 
explored by  the  white  man,  and  also  various  interesting 
anecdotes  and  observations,  highly  creditable  to  the  in- 
telligence, discernment  and  enterprise  of  the  writer.  I 
cannot  withhold  from  the  patrons  of  the  Literary  Mes- 
SNiger,  some  share  of  the  pleasure  I  have  myseU*  expe- 
rienced, in  reading  these  valuable  papers,  and,  for  the 
present,  I  send  to  the  publisher,  a  remarkable  Indian 
k>ve  tale,  which  Mr.  Mitchell,  besides  his  written  testi< 
mony,  privately  assured  me  was  /minded  on  fact, — 
Washington  Irving,  in  his  recent  '*Tour  on  the  Prairies," 
makes  the  following  remark :  '*As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
Indian  of  poetical  fiction,  is  like  the  shepherd  of  pastoral 
romance,  a  mere  personification  of  imaginary  attributes," 
It  may  be  so,  and  perhaps  most  heroes  and  heroines  of 
novels  and  romances,  are  principally  creations  of  fancy ; 
bat  if  the  author  of  the  Sketch  Book,  meant  to  assert, 
that  the  diildren  of  the  forest  were  altogether  unsus- 
eepcible  of  some  of  the  noble  and  tender  emotions  of 
our  nature— he  stands  opposed  by  undoubted  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  Who  does  not  believe,  for  example, 
what  our  own  history  has  taught,  of  the  matchless  pu- 
rity and  guileless  simplicity  of  Pocahontas — the  lofty 
s^rii  of  Totopotomoi,  and  the  rare  magnanimity  of  Lo- 
gan? The  passion  of  love  indeed,  as  modified  and  re- 
fined in  civilized  life,  has  not  ofUn  been  found  in  the 
breast  of  the  Indian  warrior,  but  even  to  this  general 
truth,  there  have  been  numerous  exceptions,  and  among 
them,  I  have  never  met  with  one  so  marked  and  striking, 
as  that  which  is  recorded  in  the  following  story,      b. 

THB  1¥HITB  AHTBIiOPBl 

OR,   INDIAN   LOTBR. 

From  Um  Mantucripli  of  D.  D.  Mitchell,  £aq. 

Some  time  during  the  autumn  of  1838,  a  young  blood 

Indian  (of  the  race  of  the  Black-feet,)  arrived  at  the 

fort  ail  alone.  He  had  no  fUrs,  or  other  articles  of  traffic 

with  him,  and  was  not  equipped  in  the  usual  style  for 


war.  His  pale  haggard  appearance,  and  deep  settled 
melancholy,  attracted  the  observation  of  all  who  saw 
him ;  but  as  a  residence  of  several  years  among  the  In- 
dians, had  taught  us  something  of  their  rules  of  polite- 
ness, I  forbore  to  question  him  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
grief,  more  especially  as  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  a  very 
communicative  mood.  I  ordered  him  something  to  eat, 
but  he  pushed  the  proffered  repast  aside,  and  refused  to 
partfidce.  Our  interpreter  then  handed  him  a  pipe, 
which  he  received  in  a  cold  mechanical  manner,  appear- 
ing scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did ;  and  instead  of 
sending  up  dense  columns  of  smoke  in  rapid  succession, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  he  sat  with  the  pipe  extended 
across  his  knees,  absorbed  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  now 
and  then  heaving  profound  sighs,  which  appeav6d  to- 
arise  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  his  souL  The  pipe 
having  gone  out,  the  interpreter  relighted  it,  and  again 
placed  it  in  the  young  Indian's  hand.  He  started  up, 
and  after  a  few  hasty  whiffs,  seized  his  bow  and  arrows, 
and  walked  hastily  out  of  the  fort.  Our  curiosity  hav- 
ing been  excited  by  his  mysterious  conduct,  several  of 
us  followed  in  order  to  watch  his  motions.  He  went  to 
the  river  bank,  and  having  thrown  off  his  robe,  which  he 
fastened  to  the  back  of  his  head,  in  order  to  keep  it  dry, 
he  deliberately  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam  for  the 
opposite  shore.  I  called  to  him  through  the  interpreter, 
promising  if  he  would  return,  to  send  him  over  in  my 
skiff,  reminding  him  at  the  same  time  that  the  current 
was  wide,  and  the  water  extremely  cold — but  he  only 
turned  his  head  around,  and  with  a  bitter  smile,  ex- 
claimed, "  the  fire  which  is  burning  in  my  heart,  will 
keep  me  warm !"  He  spoke  no  other  word,  but  dash- 
ing through  the  waves,  which  a  keen  October  wind  had 
lashed  into  motion,  we  saw  him  presently  ascend  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  the  other  side,  and  striking  into  the  path 
which  led  to  the  mountains,  he  du»ppeared,  with  the 
speed  and  agility  of  an  antelope.  Several  conjectures 
were  made  among  us,  respecting  the  singular  conduct 
of  this  seemingly  unhappy  youth ;  but  as  none  could 
furnish  an  explanation  entirely  satisfactory,  the  afiair 
in  a  few  days,  ceased  to  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  or 
conversation. 

On  a  cold  stormy  evening,  about  the  middle  of  the 
following  February,  I  was  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  , 
river,  giving  some  directions  to  the  men  engaged  in  con- 
structing a  kind  of  harbor  or  basin,  to  secure  our  boats, 
on  the  opening  of  spring,  from  the  drifting  ice,  when  I 
was  startled  by  the  quick  report  of  a  gun,  and  a  loud 
shout  of  triumph,  which  proceeded  from  the  opposite 
shore,  and  were  echoed  in  long  reverberations  from  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  the  Missouri.  Broad  flakes  of  snow  were 
falling  around  me,  and  whirling  in  every  direction,  so  that 
I  was  prevented  firom  perceiving  objects  on  the  oppo- 
site side ;  but  I  supposed  that  some  war  party  was  pro- 
bably returning  from  a  victorious  campaign.  When 
about  to  return  to  the  fort,  I  discovered  two  Indians,  a 
young  man  and  woman,  crossing  the  river  on  the  ice ; 
they  both  approached  the  ^)ot  where  I  stood ;  the  youth 
holding  his  hand  towards  me,  in  a  manner  whic^  de- 
noted confidence  and  friendship.  Though  actually  shi^ 
vering  with  cold,  his  countenance  seemed  to  beam  with 
joy  and  animation,  and  pointing  my  attention  to  the 
comely  girl,  at  his  side,  he  exclaimed,  whilst  his  dark 
eyes  sparkled  with  triumph,  "  Now  she  is  mine,  for  I 
have  fisiirly  won  her  in  battle  i**  and  at  the  same  moment 
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he  cast  a  glance  at  two  bloody  scalps,  which  hung  sus- 
pended from  his  ram-rod.  I  now  recognised  the  myste- 
rious young  man,  who  had  visited  the  fort  in  Octo- 
ber ;  but  his  manner  and  appearance  were  altogether 
changed.  His  step  was  now  buoyant  and  elastic,  and 
in  place  of  the  gloomy  silence  and  mental  agony  which 
marked  his  previous  deportment,  he  was  now  gay  and 
talkative,  indulging  in  the  light  laugh  and  ready  jest. 
Being  anxious  to  know  something  of  his  story,  I  invited 
the  lover  and  his  young  Indian  maiden  into  the  furt,  an 
invitation  which  they  readily  accepted.  After  a  hearty 
meal,  and  a  few  whi£&  of  the  pipe,  the  warrior  swain, 
drawing  his  Indian  beauty  closer  to  his  side,  and  as- 
suming as  much  gravity  of  feature,  as  hitf  thrilling  sen- 
sations of  happiness  would  allow,  related  in  a  very  cir^ 
cumstantial  manner,  the  following  story: — 

"  I  have  loved  this  girl,"  said  he,  "  as  far  hfick  as  I 
can  remember ;"  and  at  the  same  moment,  as  he  laid  his 
hand  on  her  shining  dark  hair,  the  black  eyed  damsel 
of  the  Prairies  rewarded  her  lover's  confession  with  a 
smile  of  approbation.  '*I  loved  her,**  he  continued, 
"long  before  I  knew  the  meaning  of  lovej  for  when  a 
small  boy,  I  once  shot  my  arrow  at  her  mother  for 
striking  the  daughter.  I  afterwards  wondered  at  my- 
self for  doing  so,  especially  as  my  father  talked  to  me 
angry,  and  said  that  the  girl  was  no  relation  of  mine.  I 
remember  too,  when  we  played  at  ball  on  the  ice,  if  we 
happened  to  be  opposed  in  the  game,  I  would  not  win 
from  her,  though  every  thing  I  had  was  staked.  Those 
were  happy  days.  In  the  winter,  we  made  snares  for 
rabbits  and  foxes,  or  climbed  to  the  top  of  some  high 
hill,  and  amused  ourselves  by  rolling  the  snow  down  its 
sides,  which,  as  it  rolled,  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  until 
it  reached  the  bottom,  where  it  lay  till  the  warm  sun  in 
the  spring  melted  it  away  to  fog,  and  raised  it  again  to 
the  clouds.  £ven  so  has  it  happened  to  us.  We  conti* 
nued  to  roll  down  the  stream  of  life,  increasing  in  size  and 
in  love,  until  now  we  have  reached  years  of  maturity ; 
and  we  will  continue  to  love  each  other,  until  time  wastes 
us  away  like  the  snow  ball,  and  the  Great  Spirit  takes 
us  up  into  his  own  land. 

"Last  summer  we  were  encamped  by  the  side  of  the 
chief  mountain,  and  I  saw  Sinepaw  (the  name  of  the 
Indian  girl,)  almost  every  day.  Often  have  I  wander- 
Ad  from  the  camp,  and  hiding  myself  behind  some  tree, 
have  watched  the  whole  day  in  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
pass  that  way.  If  I  could  but  get  a  glance  at  her,  I  was 
satisfied,  and  returned  quietly  to  the  lodge ;  but  if  it 
chanced  that  she  did  not  make  her  appearance,  I  then 
sat  me  down  and  wept;  but  during  my  sleep  I  was 
always  happy,  for  in  my  dreams  I  was  never  separated 
from  her.  You  know  that,  according  to  the  law  of  our 
tribe,  none  but  a  warrior  can  dare  to  think  of  a  wife;  and 
as  I  was  nothing  but  a  youth,  and  had  never  taken  a 
scalp,  I  was  therefore  ashamed  to  speak  even  to  Sine- 
panoy  much  less  to  her  &ther  and  mother.  One  day, 
whilst  preparing  to  go  out  to  war,  where  I  panted  to 
perform  some  exploit  which  should  rank  me  amongst 
our  braves  and  warriors,  and  entitle  me  to  the  privilege 
of  manying  the  girl  of  my  choice,  the  whole  camp  was 
suddenly  thrown  into  an  uproar,  and  I  learned  that 
eight  of  our  women  who  were  gathering  wild  turnip  in 
the  prairies,  had  been  captured  and  carried  away  by  the 
FUA-head^,  Sinepaw  was  one  of  the  eight.  A  war  party, 
myself  among  the  number,  was  immediately  despatch- 


ed in  pursuit.  We  followed  for  several  days,  but  we 
lost  the  trail  of  our  enemies  in  the  mountains,  and  our 
leader  commanded  us  to  return.  I  thought  that  my  heart 
would  burst  with  grief;  but  as  yet  I  had  no  trophy  in 
battle,  and  I  dared  not  utter  a  complaint.  When  I  re- 
turned to  the  camp,  my  heart  was  very  heavy.  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  dead.  I  could  neither  eat,  nor  sleep, 
nor  join  in  the  merry  song  or  dance,  as  it  was  my  cus- 
tom to  do.  My  only  pleasure  was,  to  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  seat  myself  on  a  bank  of  snow,  and 
looking  to  the  country  of  the  Flat^heads,  pray  the 
Great  Spirit  to  give  me  the  cunning  and  courage  to  re- 
cover my  lost  Sinepaw.  Once  when  I  had  remained  in 
that  dismal  spot  three  days  and  nights,  taking  neither 
rest  nor  food,  on  the  fourth  morning  the  sun  drove  away 
the  mist  from  the  mountain,  and  warmed  my  veins  with 
its  beams.  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  the  Great  Spirit 
came  down  and  told  me  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  FUd-k^dM; 
that  he  would  take  pity  on  my  grief,  and  restore  Sine- 
paw to  her  lover.  I  awoke  from  my  pleasant  dream : 
the  Great  Spirit  was  gone,  but  I  remembered  his  words. 

The  next  day  I  started  all  alone.  You  saw  me  when 
I  passed  your  fort,  and  you  pitied  my  distress.    For 
thirty-four  days  I  travelled  through  the  mountains,  be- 
fore I  found  the  camp  of  the  Flat'heads,  The  Great  Spi- 
rit had  caused  them  to  place  it  in  the  only  spot  where  it 
was  possible  I  could  ever  succeed  in  recovering  Sinepaw. 
It  was  just  at  the  foot  of  a  high  rocky  cM^  on  the  banlu 
of  the  Snake  river.*    On  the  top  of  the  cliff,  I  found  a 
hole  in  the  rock,  which  served  as  a  hiding  place,  and 
from  which  I  could  easily  see  all  that  passed  in  the 
camp.    For  seven  long  days  I  kept  a  constant  watch, 
before  I  could  once  get  a  glimpse  at  my  giri.    At  last  I 
saw  her,  and  I  thought  that  my  heart  would  leap  frooi 
my  mouth.    My  limbs  trembled  so  violently,  that  I 
could  not  stand,  and  the  tears  gushed  from  my  eyes^ 
causing  the  prairie  beneath  me  U>  look  like  a  vast  lake, 
whose  waves  were  troubled.    Soon,  however,  I  bnuh- 
ed  away  my  tears,  the  lake  disappeared — and  I  agaon 
beheld  the  camp,  and  Sinepaw  standing  in  the  saune 
spoL    She  was  employed  in  harnessing  two  dogs  lor 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  squaws  to  haul  wood  from 
a  little  island  in  the  middle  oi  the  river.    She  did  doc 
return  until  nearly  sun-set;  but  when  she  did,  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  see  the  lodge  into  which  she  went.     I 
examined  that  lodge  particularly,  and  all  the  others 
around  it,  so  that  I  should  know  it  again.    When  it 
was  dark,  I  spoke  to  the  Great  Spirit;  told  him  he  pro- 
mised I  should  have  my  Sinepaw  again,  and  begged 
him  not  to  deceive  me.    I  resolved  to  carry  her  off  that 
night,  or  leave  my  scalp  to  be  danced  in  the  camp  of  tbe 
Flat-heads!! 

"  The  night  was  very  dark  and  stormy ;  the  'wind 
mourned  around  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  the  i 
whirling  through  the  air,  seemed  to  me  like  i 
ghosts.  Three  ravens  fluttered  up  the  side  of  the  rodk^ 
and  lighting  on  a  stunted  pine,  which  grew  near  lay 
place  of  retreat,  uttered  a  dismal  scream,  as  if  seentii^ 
for  something  to  eat,  ahd  waiting  to  feast  on  my  car- 
cass. Beneath  me  lay  a  thousand  enemies,  who  wxraid 
in  a  moment  have  cut  me  into  pieces,  and  giYen  toy 
body  to  their  dogs.  My  teeth  chattered  with  cold  and 
fear,  and  I  felt  like  a  woman.    The  cliff  was  ateep  and 
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orerfano^  with  shelTing  rocks.    It  was  so  dark  that  1 
coaU  not  aee  my  hand  before  me ;  and  if  I  made  one 
fabe  step,  I  should  be  dashed  to  pieces  among  the  rocks, 
and  Smepaw  would  remain  a  slave  among  my  enemies. 
When  my  courage  was  about  to  expire,  this  horrid 
thought  reviTcd    it,  and  I  Immediately  commenced 
sliding  down  the  difi^  holding  on  the  points  of  the  rocks, 
and  grasping  the  pine  bushes  which  grew  in  my  course. 
Sereral  times  my  foot-hold  crumbled  beneath  me,  and 
I  fell  from  rock  to  rock,  but  there  was  always  some- 
thing to  stop  my  descent  and  prevent  my  destruction. 
At  length  I  reached  the  bottom,  and  stood  on  the  level 
pcairie.   The  camp  was  but  a  short  distance  from  me, 
and  I  walked  towards  it  slowly  and  cautiously.    Every 
thing  was  solemn  and  silent,  and  the  stillness  was  only 
bioke  by  the  hollow  wind  whistling  through  the  prairie 
glass,  or  by  the  howl  of  some  dog  who  could  find  no 
shelter  from  the  storm.    When  I  entered  the  camp,  I 
drew  my  robe  over  my  head,  and  boldly  stepped  for 
wanL  Several  young  men  were  standing  near  the  diffe- 
rent lodges,  perhaps  to  get  a  sly  look  at  their  sweet- 
hearts, but  they  took  no  notice  of  me.    Once  I  thought 
that  a  dog,  belonging  to  the  camp,  would  have  ruined 
me:  he  made  for  the  spot  where  I  was,  snapping  and 
barking,  and  running  around  me  several  times }  but, 
hiddly,  an  old  squaw  came  from  a  lodge  hard  by,  and 
drove  him  ofL    No  doubt  the  Great  Spirit  sent  her,  for 
had  it  been  a  man,  he  would  have  come  towards  me,  and 
spokeOf  and  all  would  have  been  lost. 

**  When  I  came  to  the  lodge  I  was  seeking,  I  knew  it 
by  a  large  white  wolfskin,  which  hung  on  a  pole  at  the 
door,  ^i  stood  a  few  moments,  and  prayed  the  Great 
Spirit  to  pity  me,  then  ventured  to  raise  the  skin  and 
look  into  the  lodge.    A  small  fire  which  was  burning  in 
the  centre,  cast  a  pale  and  sickly  light  all  around  mc, 
snd  I  saw  that  all  who  were  there,  were  asleep.    Seve^ 
ral  times  I  tried  to  go  in,  but  as  often  felt  as  if  some- 
thing was  pulling  me  back ;  but  looking  aroimd  and 
beholding  nothing,  I  knew  it  was  the  evil  spirit,  so  I 
raised  the  skin  once  more,  boldly  stepped  forward,  and 
itood  in  the  same  lodge  with  Sinepaw..    My  heartbeat 
•0  had,  I  thought  it  would  wake  all  the  sleepers.    At 
the  first  glance,  I  knew  it  was  the  lodge  of  a  chief,  for 
G^er  the  spot  where  he  lay,  hung  his  medicine  bag, 
his  bow  and   arrows,  and  immediately  under  them, 
two  scalps  of  my  own  nation.    At  the  sight  of  the  scalps 
I  drew  my  knife,  intending  to  kill  him,  but  I  thought  of 
Sinepaw  and  stopped.     Where  was  she?    Fifteen  men 
and  women  lay  sleeping  on  the  ground,  and  all  so  wrap- 
ped m  their  robes,  that  I  could  not  distinguish  them ; 
so  I  drew  my  own  robe  over  my  face,  and  sat  down 
to  listen  to  their  breathing,  for  I  knew  there  was  music 
in  the  breath  of  Sinepaw,  different  from  that  of  all  other 
women.    I  was  not  deceived :  I  found  that  she  lay  just 
bdiind  roe :  so  1  turned  and  took  the  robe  from  her  face. 
She  stiU  slept;  a  tear  was  glistening  on  her  eyelash, 
and  her  cheek  was  thin  and  pale.     She  murmured 
something  which  I  could  not  hear,  but,  stooping  down, 
I  kissed  awdy  the  tear,  which  was  even  sweeter  than 
the  blood  of  my  brother's  murderer,  which  I  had  tasted 
^ke  opened  her   eyes,  looked  up,  and  saw  mc,  but 
thought  it  was  a  dream.    She  looked  again,  and  when 
she  saw  that  it  was  really  me,  she  would  have  screamed, 
bat  I  laid  my  hand  on  her  mouth,  and  whispered  in  her 
ear,  ''Rise,  let  us  %  from  the  camp!'*    Sho  gazed 


wildly  around  the  lodge,  and  seemed  as  if  her  senses 
would  fly  from  her.  At  length  I  raised  her  up,  and  led 
her  to  the  door,  but  she  stopped  and  turned  my  face  to 
the  light,  as  if  to  be  assured  that  it  was  me.  She  hesi- 
tated no  longer:  we  both  sprung  from  the  lodge,  and 
Sinepaw  threw  her  arms  around  me ! 

''Oh,  my  friend!"  exclaimed  the  impassioned  lover, 
addressing  himself  to  me,  whilst  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
extraordinary  brilliancy,  "at  that  moment  I  looked 
around  on  the  camp,  and  laughed  at  all  its  dangers.  I 
felt  as  if  I  should  not  fear  to  meet  a  hundred  enemies. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  Sinepaw  ever  embraced  me, 
and  it  kindled  a  feeling,  such  as  I  shall  never  experience 
again.  I  believe  when  I  am  dead  and  mouldered  into 
dust,  the  parts  of  my  body  which  her  arms  encircled, 
will  never  be  corrupted. 

"  A  number  of  horses  stood  tied  around  the  lodge,  and 
Sinepaw  cut  loose  the  cords  of  two  of  the  best,  which 
we  quickly  mounted.  I  drew  my  bow  and  arrows,  and 
rode  slowly  forward,  making  as  little  noise  as  possible; 
but  a  young  man  soon  discovered  us,  and  gave  the 
alarm !  Laying  whip  to  our  horses,  we  soon  cleared 
the  camp,  dashed  down  the  bank,  and  crossed  the  river 
on  the  ice ;  but  the  uproar  which  we  heard  behind  us, 
and  the  thundering  of  horses'  feet  over  the  frozen  prai- 
rie, too  plainly  told  that  we  were  closely  pursued.  The 
storm  continued  to  roar,  and  the  darkness  was  greater 
than  ever.  Sometimes  I  heard  a  shot  behind  us,  and 
a  hundred  voices  calling  out  loudly  to  each  other ;  but 
we  still  kept  on  our  way,  at  the  full  speed  of  our  steeds, 
and  in  about  two  hours  from  the  time  we  started,  the 
tempest  had  spent  its  rage,  and  daylight  began  to 
dawn.  At  sun-rise  I  rode  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  order 
to  survey  the  country  and  the  better  to  shape  my 
course,  when  I  spied  two  Flat»headt  on  horseback,  not 
far  to  my  right,  who,  seeing  me  also,  raised  a  shout  of 
triumph,  and  immediately  rushed  forward  in  pursuit. 
I  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  fly ;  our  horses  were  already 
weary  and  faint,  and  could  hold  out  no  longer.  I  made 
signs  to  Sinepaw  to  come  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  when 
seizing  her  horse  by  the  rein,  I  sheathed  my  knife  blade 
in  his  throat,  and  dealt  the  same  fatal  blow  at  my  own. 
Their  lifeblood  gushed  as  a  spring,  and  as  they  stag- 
gered and  fell,  I  placed  their  bodies  around  us,  to  form 
an  entrenchment  for  defence. 

"The warriors  soon  rode  up,  and  discharged  their 
guns,  but  their  balls  fell  harmless,  or  lodged  in  the  car- 
cases which  protected  us.  They  fired  again  and  again, 
but  I  still  lay  motionless,  for  as  I  had  but  nine  arrows 
left,  I  had  not  one  to  throw  away.  At  last  they  began 
to  conclude  that  I  had  no  arms,  and  they  ventured  to 
ride  still  nearer.  I  heard  the  trampling  of  their  horses 
a  few  steps  off;  my  bow  and  arrows  were  prepared, 
and  I  raised  my  head,  but  withdrew  it  as  quick  as 
lightning.  They  fired  at  once,  but  their  fire  came  too 
late :  I  sprang  upon  my  feet,  and  before  the  FUU-heaiU 
could  either  relocui  or  retreat,  I  sent  two  arrows 
through  the  body  of  one,  and  one  through  the  head  of 
the  other.  They  attempted  to  fly,  but  both  were 
brought  to  the  ground.  1  raised  the  war  whoop  of  the 
Spotted  Eagle,  and  rushing  down  the  side  of  the  hill,  1 
secured  their  scalps  and  guns.  Here  they  are !"  he  ex- 
claimed, exhibiting  his  spoils  in  triumph ;  "  who  can 
now  say  that  tlio  White  Antelope  is  not  a  warrior,  or 
who  can  refuse  hun  his  daughter  as  a  wife?" 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
Mr,  WhiU,— The  following  spirited  lines,  eyidently  comnosed 
on  some  occnsion  of  serious  Import,  together  with  a  gold  ring 
broken  Into  several  fragments,  were  accidenuilly  found  In  my 
neighborhood  about  two  years  a«o,  enveloped  in  a  neatly  folded 
sheet  of  letter  paper,  without  date,  seal,  or  superscription.  I 
eend  you  a  copy  of  them,  hoping  that  by  the  aid  of  your  very 
good  «*  Messenger*'  they  maymeet  the  eye  of  poor  "Cordon" 
Lrain.  or  if  you  please,  that  of  his  "faithless  one.»'  Should 
vou  ieem  them  worthy  of  pubUcaUon,  they  "•  "»?  »' ^a""' 
iervlce.    Yours,  respectfully,  AOBJCOLA. 

jmemarU,  March  25,  IS85. 

THB  I.AST  GIFT. 
When  I  sit  musing  on  the  chequered  past, 
(A  term  much  darken'd  with  untimely  woes,) 
My  thoughts  revert  to  her.  for  whom  still  flows 
The  tear,  Uio'  half  disown'd,  and  binding  fa* 
Pride's  stubborn  cheat  to  my  too  yielding  heart ; 
I  say  to  her  she  robbed  me  of  my  rest, 
When  that  was  all  my  weaUh.    »Tis  true  my  breast 
Received  from  her  this  wearying,  lingering  smarti 
Yet,  ah !  I  cannot  bid  her  form  depart : 
Tho»  wrong'd,  I  love  her— yet  in  anger  love; 
For  $he  was  moBt  unworthy.    Now  I  prove 
Vindictive  joy ;  and  on  my  stem  front  gleams 
The  native  pride  of  my  much  Injured  heart.— fl.  K.  WhUe. 

I  said  to  Loye'8  accursed  art, 

Behold  this  broken  rug! 
Thus  thou  hast  broke  the  bruised  heart, 

As  'twere  some  worthless  thing. 
But  tho'  it  bleed  at  every  pore, 

CrushM  by  the  reckless  blow, 
My  spirit  still  shall  triumph  o'er 

The  tide  of  wo. 
I  said  to  Friendship's  lifted  hand, 
Smite  on — ^my  bosom's  bare — 
Deep  didst  thou  plunge  the  fatal  brand, 

And  left  it  rankling  there. 
But  still  there  throbs  within  these  veins. 

The  spirit's  manliness. 
That  scorns,  amid  its  keenest  pains. 

To  seek  redress. 
I  said  to  Treachery's  cunning  dame, 

Come  on — ^I  dread  thee  not; 
Thou  may'st  pursue  me  till  my  name 

And  being  arc  forgot 
But  still  my  spirit  ne'er  shall  weep, 

Tho'  driv'n  to  Ocean's  farthest  Isle, 
I'd  rather  brave  the  angry  deep, 

Thsin  thy  cold  smile, 
I  said  to  Mammon's  golden  store, 

Shine  on— thou  art  but  dust; 
I  covet  not  thy  worthless  ore, 

Tho'  by  Misfortune  crush'd. 
For  deep  withm  this  bosom's  shrine, 

There  lives  a  spirit  still, 
(More  costly  for  than  wealth  of  thine,) 

Thou  canst  not  kilL 
I  said  to  Earth's  unstable  ball. 

Roll  on — it  matters  not ; 
A  few  more  suns  will  rise  and  fall, 

And  i  shall  be  forgot. 
But  still  the  spirit  in  its  bloom, 

Tho'  oft  by  sorrow  curs'd, 
Shall  yet  from  thy  sepulch'ral  gloom 

With  rapture  burst. 
I  said  to  Her,  the  foithless  one, 
Who  vow'd  to  love  me  best. 
Smile  on — thy  friendship  I  disown, 
And  spurn  thee  from  my  breasL 
But  still  the  spirit  thou  hast  crush'd. 
The  secret  ne*er  shall  tell. 


And  tho*  thou  tread  it  in  the  dust, 

•Twill  say— PARiwtLL. 

I  said  to  Him,  the  mighty  Lord, 

Who  reigns  above  the  sky, 
And  governs  by  his  sovereign  word, 

Man's  darkest  destiny,— 
Father,  I  kiss  thy  chastening  rod. 

In  love  I  know  'twas  given, 
For  while  it  smites  me  'neath  the  sod, 

It  points  to  Heaven. 

CORTDON. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
AP08TR0PHHS 
Of  the  JEoWbh  Harp  to  the  Wind. 
"Wind  of  the  dark  blue  mountains, 
Thou  dost  but  sweep  my  strings. 
Into  wild  gusts  of  moumfulness, 

With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 
When  the  gale  is  freshly  blowing 

My  notes  responsive  swell. 
And  over  music's  power, 

Their  triumphs  seem  to  tell. 
But  when  the  breeze  is  sighing, 
Then  comes  "  a  dying  foil," 
Less— less  indeed  exalting, 
But  sweeter  for  than  alL 
It  sighs,  like  hapless  mortals, 
For  youthful  pleasures  fled, 
For  hopes  and  friends  once  cherished. 

Now  mingled  with  the  dead. 
And  oh!  how  sweetly  touching, 
}s  the  sad  and  plaintive  strain, 
Recalling  former  pleasures, 
That  ne'er  can  live  again. 
Once  more  thy  breezes  freshen. 

And  sweep  the  iEk>lian  strings. 
And  again  their  notes  are  swelling. 
With  the  rushing  of  thy  wings. 
They  seem  to  cheer  the  drooping^ 

To  bid  the  wretched  live, 
And  with  their  sounds  ecstatic. 
His  withering  hopes  revive." 
Alas!  and  in  life's  drama, 

Howe'cr  we  play  our  part, 
Hope  is  forever  breathing. 

On  the  Lyre  of  the  Heart. 
Hope  is  forever  touching 

Some  chord  that  vibrates  there, 
While  bitter  disappointment 

Mars  the  delusive  air. 
Alternate  joys  and  sorrows. 

Obedient  to  her  call, 
Now  breathe  a  strain  that's  flaU'ring, 

And  now  "  a  dying  falL" 
Yet  how  unlike  the  measures 

Of  the  sweet  JEolian  string! 
These  soothe  the  heart  that's  wounded. 

Those  plant  a  deeper  sting. 
Then  wind  of  the  dark  blue  mountains, 

Still  sweep  these  trembling  strings 
Into  sweet  strains  of  moumfulnea^ 
With  the  flutter  of-thy  wings. 
Digitized  by  VjOO^IC 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  MeMonger. 
BHGItlSH  POBTRT. 

CHAP.  L 

"Etert  modification  of  a  society,  at  all  lettered, 
works  out  for  itself  a  correspondent  literature,  bearing 
the  stamp  of  its  character  and  exhibiting  all  iu  pecu- 
liarities.'** 

It  is  thus  that  we  see  among  the  simple  progenitors  of 
anew  polished  race,  a  simplicity  of  literature  in  ex- 
treme accordance  with  their  rude  and  unsophisticated 
manners.  Yet  when  I  speak  of  a  rude  literature,  I  am 
not  to  be  understood  as  implying  want  of  merit.  On  the 
contrary,  the  unpruned  freedom  of  thought  and  unex- 
tinguished fire  of  feeUng,  so  essential  to  true  poetry,  are 
chiefly  to  be  found  among  a  people  martial  and  but  lit- 
tle cultivated.  Nor  is  this  all;  we  often  discover  a 
beautiful  tenderness,  breathing  of  the  primeval  simpli- 
city in  which  it  has  been  nurtured.  The  dangers  and 
hardships  of  severe  employment,  were  sometimes  for- 
gotten in  intervals  of  rest,  and  at  such  times,  love  ditties 
were  made  and  sung.  All  natural  beauties— the  moun- 
tain— the  waters  of  the  valley— the  dingle — the  mossy 
wood,  peopled  by  its  vagabond  essences  and  strange 
jpirits — were  inexhaustible  food  for  poetry.  This  love 
of  gentleness  was  the  stronger  for  its  contrast  with  the 
tone  of  feeling  which  preceded  iu  There  are  many  in- 
stances of  "  the  soft,"  to  be  found  amongst  the  mutilated 
scraps  and  scattered  records  remaining  to  us  from  the 
numerous  races  usually  called  Barbarians.  Montaigne 
somewhere  quotes  an  original  Caribbean  song,  which 
he  pronounces  worthy  of  Anacreon : 

"  Oh,  snake  stay ;  stay,  O  snake,  that  my  sister  may 
draw  from  the  pattern  of  thy  painted  skin,  the  fashion 
and  work  of  a  rich  riband  which  I  mean  to  present  to 
my  mistress:  so  may  thy  beauty  and  thy  disposition 
be  preferred  to  those  of  all  other  serpents.  Oh,  snake 
stay!" 

If  this  had  been  the  song  of  a  Peruvian  or  a  Chilian, 
it  would  have  been  less  singular.  As  it  is,  it  was  pro- 
bably sung  by  a  savage  Carib  in  a  moment  of  that  rest, 
of  which  I  have  spoken  as  the  season  for  "  love  ditties.»' 

The  curious  student  who  searches  into  the  authori- 
ties of  our  historians,  will  find  that  they  are  chiefly 
made  up  of  legends  imbodied  in  the  songs  of  coeval 
bards  and  minstrels.  This  was  the  source  of  historical 
knowledge  to  the  Danish  writers,  more  tlian  to  those 
oi  any  other  country ;  indeed  the  scald  was  as  well  a 
chronicler  as  a  singer.  Nor  is  this  historical  foundation 
to  be  despised.  Those  who  sung  were  most  frequently 
eye  witnesses  of  the  occurrences  celebrated  in  their 
songs.  Men  in  those  early  ages  had  not  so  thoroughly 
ieamed  the  art  of  misrepresentation.  Manly  openness 
was  a  Tirtuc :  cunning  was  scarcely  known  in  action 
or  narration:  or,  if  known,  despised.  Consequently 
we  find  that  in  many  or  all  cases  where  other  proofs  are 
to  be  had,  the  legends  of  the  bards  are  substantiated. — 
The  chief  soiurce  of  our  information  with  regard  to  the 
Saxon  rule  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  is  the  Sfixon 
Chronicle — a  kind  of  journal  or  annual,  kept  by  the 
monks  of  early  ages.  This  extends  considerably  bc- 
jond  the  era  of  the  conquest,  and  is  often  spun  into 
^erse.     Indeed  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  rhyme  in 


the  Saxon  tongue,  is  to  be  found  in  this  chronicle — I 
will  not  however  anticipate  my  subject  by  quoting  the 
lines  in  this  place. 

The  materials  with  which  English  antiquaries  build 
up  their  historical  creeds,  are  so  slender,  that  the  very 
existence  of  the  minstrel,  as  distinct  from  the  poet,  prior 
to  William's  coming,  has  been  matter  of  controversy. — 
After  close  examination,  I  am  inclined  to  side  with 
those  who  maintain  that  minstrelsey— like  the  feudal 
system— was  no  more  than  improved  by  the  Normans; 
that  it  had  accompanied  the  Saxons  from  Germany. 

We  are  told  tliat,  Colgrin,  a  Saxon  prince,  gained 
access  to  his  brother  Baldulph,  while  the  latter  defend- 
ed York  against  Arthur  and  his  Britons,  by  disguising 
himself  as  a  harper.*  Likewise  that  the  great  Alfred 
stole  forth  in  the  same  disguise  fiom  the  Isle  of  Athel- 
ncy — whither  Gulhrun  the  Dane  had  driven  him — and 
that  in  such  plight  he  entered  the  enemy's  quarters  un- 
hindered. Another  story  of  the  same  nature  is  told  us 
ofAnlaff,  a  Danish  chief,  who  explored  the  camp  of 
king  Athelstanct  The  learned  bishop  of  Dromore, 
after  quoting  these  several  stories  at  full  length,  re- 
marks :  "  Now  if  the  Saxons  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  have  minstrels  of  their  own,  Alfred's  assuming  so 
new  and  unusual  a  character  would  have  excited  suspi- 
cions among  the  Danes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  had 
not  been  customary  with  the  Saxons  to  shew  favor  and 
respect  to  the  Danish  scalds,  Anlaff  would  not  have 
ventured  himself  among  them,  especially  on  the  eve  of 
a  battle.  From  the  uniform  procedure  then  of  both 
these  kings,  we  may  fairiy  conclude  that  the  same 
mode  of  entertainment  prevailed  among  both  people, 
and  that  the  minstrel  was  a  privileged  cliaracter  with 
each." 

This  proves,  to  me,  that  a  plant  from  the  same  root 
whence  sprung  the  Danish  scald,  grew  and  flourished 
in  England.  This  idea  is  farther  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  Saxons  and  Danes  were  of  one  and  the  same 
origin — both  swarms  from  the  same  northern  hive— and 
that  the  scald  retained  by  the  Danes}  was  an  impor- 
tant personage  among  the  Teutonic  tribes ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  natural  than  for  men  to  recur  to  the  cus- 
toms and  usages  of  their  parent-land. 

It  seems  therefore  that  minstrels  constituted  a  privi- 
leged race  among  the  Saxons.  Yet  poetry  was  not 
meanwhile  confined  to  their  vocal  performances.  Alfred 
himself  was  the  author  of  several  written  pieces  of  con- 
siderable merit.  Among  other  ballads,  one  descriptive 
of  the  battle  of  Brunnenburgh,  is  still  extant.  This 
battle — fought  between  Athelstane  and  a  confederacy  of 
Danes  and  rebel  Britons — was  well  drawn  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  has  been  translated  by  a  school  boy  at  Eton 
with  unrivalled  beauty  and  truth. || 

Song  was  used  likewise  on  the  field  of  battle.  Many 
instances  of  this  are  on  record,  but  I  shall  select  no  more 
than  one  for  the  sake  of  proof. 

When  Harold  the  last  Saxon  king,  drew  up  his  army 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Tostigg — ^his  rebel  bro- 
ther— and  Harold  Hardrada,  the  Norwegian  king,  Tos- 
tigg rode  out  upon  a  hillock,  and  q/ler  the  fashion  qf 
the  day,  began  a  war-chaunt.  While  thus  engaged,  a 
herald  came  from  Harold,  his  brother,  greeting  him, 


*  Sir  J.  Mackiotosh's  History  of  England,  vol.  I. 

Vats,  I.-^l 
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and  oiTering  reconciliation.  **  The  dukedom  of  Nor- 
thumberland shall  be  given  thee,*'  said  the  herald. 
"And  what  reward  has  he  for  my  friend  and  ally?" 
replied  the  haughty  rebel.  "Seven  feet  of  English 
ground,  or  as  men  call  him  a  giant,  perhaps  eight." 
And  the  herald  finding  fads  attempt  at  reconciliation 
futile,  put  spun  to  his  horse.  Tostigg  rode  backward 
and  forward,  tossing  kis  bare  sword  into  the  air  and 
catching  it  as  it  fell.  Meanwhile  his  brother's  archers 
came  within  bow-shot,  and  their  arrows  whistled  from 
the  string.  Tostigg  fought  beside  his  ally,  in  a  blue 
tunic  and  shining  helmet.  He  was  yet  chanting  to  his 
army,  when  a  shaft  pierced  his  throat  and  ended  song 
and  life  together. 

Thus  do  we  see  that  poetry  existed  in  three  shapes ; 
in  the  songs  of  a  privileged  order,  called  by  the  various 
names  of  jocidator,  minstrely  &c.  &c.;  in  writing;  and  in 
the  martial  chaunts  of  heroes  "  bowne  for  battelle.'* — 
And  what  were  the  subjects  of  these  several  species  of 
poetry?  The  last  explains  itself.  The  first  two  were 
probably  on  martial  topics;  so  we  may  infer  at  least 
from  the  specimens  which  have  reached  us,  and  from 
the  situation  of  England,  even  for  centuries  after  its 
union  under  Egbert  Swept  by  the  repeated  inroads  of 
the  Danes — harassed  and  ground  by  the  never-ending 
feuds  of  the  great  nobles,  "ye  might  (in  the  strong 
words  of  an  old  historian,)  as  well  plough  the  sea." — 
Thus  with  warlike  customs — the  last  half  of  Sir.  J. 
Mackintosh's  remark,  quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  being  at  all  times  a  consequent  on  the  first — lite- 
rature grew  up  in  more  harsh  strength  than  graceful 
beauty.  Society  was  little  better  than  a  confederacy 
for  joint  defence  against  watchful  foes.  The  air  was 
redolent  of  strife  and  contention.  The  "  clash  of  ar- 
mor and  the  rush  of  multitudes,"  mingling  minflci  mur- 
mure  comuum,  were  imitated  on  the  harp^s  string,  and 
enthusiastic  damsels  sung  the  deeds  of  their  lovers,  or 
80  far  forgot  the  more  tender  affection  which  would  pre- 
fer the  life  of  iu  object,  to  that  object's  death  and  after- 
honor,  as  to  mingle  the  ie  triumphe  with  the  burial  song; 
thus  giving  way  to  the  fierce  joy,  which  weakness,  when 
excited  by  thoughts  of  great  deeds  denied  itself,  conjures 
up — the  goudta  eerimmiiu,  ever  strongest  in  the  weak- 
est. I  have  already  remarked,  that  "during  intervals 
of  rest,  love  ditties  were  sung.**  We  have  remnants 
enough  to  know  that  the  Saxon  poets  were  not  forget- 
ful of  all  gentler  feeling,  though  these  too  were  most 
often  mingled  with  alloy.  There  were  not  wanting 
those  willing  and  eager  to  embalm  the  names  of  the 
beautiful  and  greaL  There  were  not  wanting  bards  to 
sing  of  the  Ufve$  of  these. 

Elgiva,  who  drew  her  royal  lover  from  the  board 
where  his  nobles,  and  the  sage  Dunstan,  had  met  to 
do  him  honor.  Editha,  the  lady  of  the  swan-neck,  who 
recognised  the  body  of  Harold  though  mangled  and  dis- 
figured wofully  "  for  that  her  eyes  were  strong  with 
love.'*  These  hava  had  their  good  qualities  and  mis- 
fortunes immortalized  by  men,  who,  in  the  pauses  of 
the  bitterest  strifi^,  turned  to  admire  beauty  and  un- 
yielding afiTection^and  to  lament  the  evils  brought  upon 
innocent  heads. 

They  sung  too  of  Elfrida,  who  stabbed  young  Alfred 
while  feasting  in  Corfe-castle — a  deed  "  than  which  no 
worse  had  been  oomimitted  among  the  people  of  the 
Angles,  since  they  first  came  to  the  land  of  Britain." 


And  in  this  we  perceive  the  alloy,  as  in  their  praise  of 
the  masculine  Ethelflida,  "  the  lady  of  Mercia,"  daugh* 
ter  of  the  great  Alfred. 

I  have  barely  glanced  ov^r  the  Saxon  literature  from 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  to  that  of  the  elerenth, 
without  eqtering  into  a  careful  and  accqrate  detail  of 
the  changes  which  must  have  occurred,  and  which  pro- 
bably by  a  closer  ejpaminatioq  than  I  have  thou^t  need- 
ful, might  be  spread  open.  One  great  change  occurred 
about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century.  Egbert — Bretwalda, 
or  king  of  Wessex,  one  of  the  seven  principalities  form- 
ing the  Heptarchy— rlong  lived  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
magne, then  the  most  polished  court  west  of  Italy.  He 
united  the  seven  petty  kingdoms  into  one,  and  as  their 
single  head,  had  an  opportunity  of  using  effectually  the 
information  gathered  abroad. 

Several  additions  were  made  to  this,  but  the  one 
most  worthy  notice,  was  more  than  two  centuries  after. 
Edward  the  confessor,  passed  twenty-seven  years,  fipom 
boyhood  to  middle  age,  at  the  court  of  Rouen  ;  indeed 
(according  to  Ingulphus,) 

"  Paene  in  OalUcam  transleraL** 
He  therefore  added  to  the  polish,  introduced  by  his 
predecessor,  though  at  so  late  an  hour  that  the  change 
for  the  better  was  scarcely  perceptible,  before  it  merged 
in  the  more  important  one,  Introduced  by  the  Norman 
invasion. 

I  now  proceed  to  an  examinatioii  of  poetry  through 
ages  of  comparative  light  Although  from  the  gradual 
intercourse  between  the  two  nations  prior  to  their  amal- 
gamation, no  alteration  of  feeling  or  manners  had  taken 
place,  extensive  enough  to  mark  the  "  conquest"  as  a 
grand  and  important  era  in  the  history  of  national 
customs,  still  many  and  subtle  changes  were  pro- 
duced, bearing  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  subject  be- 
fore us. 

The  poetry  of  the  Saxons  was  without  rhyme,  and 
the  author  of  "an  essay  on  Chaucer,'*  says,  "  without 
metre."  The  learned  antiquary  must  have  attached  a 
meaning  to  the  word  metre,  wholly  at  variance  with  that 
now  and  usually  received.  Metre  (from  the  Greek 
fterpop  and  Latin  metrum)  has  several  meanings,  but 
scarcely  distinct  ones :  all  may  be  included  in  that  of 
*  an  harmonious  disposition  of  words.*  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  it  differed  from  prose  in  being  th^  language 
of  passion.  The  general  rules  by  which  we  judge 
poetry,  are  immutable,  and  equally  applicable  to  that  of 
Greeks,  Saxons,  and  modern  English.  Ehr.  Blair  and 
his  authorities,  define  poetry  to  be  "  the  lapguage  erf"  pas- 
sion metrically  arranged,"  (I  quote  from  memory)  and 
supported  so  ably,  I  will  not  consent  to  a  hairing  of  the 
definition.  The  before  mentioned  Essayist  on  Chaucer, 
adduces  the  "vision  of  Pierce  Ploughman"  as  a  specimen 
of  the  Saxon  style  of  poetry.  And  herein  it  becomes 
evident  that  he  mistakes  the  meai)ing  of  the  word 
metre.  For  those  old  lines,  composed  about  t)ie  middk 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  are,  notwithstanding  the  an- 
cient mode  of  writing  without  breaks  or  division  into 
lines,  beyond  doubt  capable  of  being  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  verses.  I  am  not  without  support  in 
the  opinion  here  given ;  Dr.  Hickes*  maintains  that  the 
Saxons  observed  syllabic  quantities  "  though  perhaps 
not  so  strictly  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  heroic  poeik" 


♦  Fref.  Sax.Orunv  . 
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It  may  be  asked  how  this  comes  to  be  at  all  a  question, 
smce  monuments  of  Saxon  poetry  still  remain  by  which 
we  can  judge.  But  it  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  judge 
correctly.  Syllables  were  accented  much  at  the  whim 
of  the  Tersifyer;  so  roiich  so  that  general  rules  for  the 
disposition  of  accent  are  little  less  than  useless.  Add 
to  this  the  common  custom,  before  mentioned,  of  writing 
poetry  and  prose  alike;  and  when  we  remember  that 
the  object  in  view  is  to  ascertain  the  number  and  accen- 
tuation of  syllables,  the  wonder  will  disappear. 

One  among  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  use  of 
rhym6  in  the  Island  of  Oreat  Britain,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The  author  says  that  he  himself 
had  seen  the  Conqueror,  and  we  may  thence  infer  that 
the  lines  were  written  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  or 
at  farthest  in  that  of  his  brother  and  successor  Henry.  It 
may  be  as  well  before  quoting  this  literary  curiosity,  to 
notice  a  distich  in  itself  trifling,  and  only  worth  noticing 
as  the  very  earliest  specimen  of  Saxon  Rhjrrae,  on  re- 
cord. 

Aldred,  Archbishop  of  York,  threw  out  two  rhyming 
Tcrses  against  one  Urae,  sheriff*  of  Worcestershire,  not 
long  aAer  the  conquest  .* 

"  tiaU$t  thou  Une—Have  tkou  G<>d*$  cune.*^ 
Vocarit  Vnu9^Hahea»  dei  maUdictionem, 

William  of  Malmsbury,  who  has  preserved  this  pre- 
cious morsel,  says  that  he  inserts  this  English,  "  quod 
Laiina verba non sicut AngiUa eoncinnali respondent"  The 
etncmnUy  I  presume  consisted  in  the  rhyme,  and  would 
scarcely  have  been  deemed  worth  repealing  if  rhyme 
in  Elnglish  had  not  been  a  rare  thing.  It  is  quite  appa- 
rent that  rhyme  and  an  improved  metre  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans,  among  whom  composition  in 
their  own  dialect  had  been  long  before  attempted  in  imi- 
tation of  the  jingling  Latin  rhythm. 

The  lines  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, are  a  comment  upon  the  changes  effected  by 
William.    I  will  set  them  down  in  legible  characters. 

Thet  he  nam  he  ribCe 

Aad  mid  mycelan  un*rihie 

He  ftstte  mjcel  deor^frith 

And  he  loegde  laga  tberwith — 

He  forbead  the  heortaa 

Swylce  Eac  tha  baras ; 

9wa  Bwithe  he  lofode  the  hesKlaor 

Swylce  he  waere  heora  faeder, 

Eac  he  Mette  be  Cham  haran, 

That  hi  moaten  freo  faran.-^ 

This  may  be  translated  aflef  somewhat  the  following 
fiuhion :  "  He  took  money  by  right  and  unright — He 
made  many  deer  parks  and  established  laws  by  which," 
whofloeyer  slew  a  hatt  or  ai  hind  was  deprived  of  his 
eye-stgfat-'-"  He  forbade  men  to  kill  harts  or  boars,  and 
he  Icrred  the  tall  deer  as  if  he  were  their  father.  He 
decreed  that  the  brindled  hares  should  go  free." 

In  addition  to  these,  Matthew  Paris  mentions  a  can- 
ticle which  *  the  blessed  Virgin*  was  pleased  to  dictate 
to  Oodric,  a  hermit  near  Durham^ 

From  this  time  to  the  reign  of  Henry  11,  which  be- 
gaxi  in  1 154,  We  find  no^  records  of  rh3rming  poetry.  In 
that  reign,  one  Layamon,  a  priest  of  Emieye,  near  Se- 
vrem,  as  he  terms  himseU;  translated  from  the  French  of 
HVace,  a  fabulous  history  of  the  Britons,  entitled,  "Le 
Bruit  ;*"  which,  Wace  himself,  about  the  year  1160, 
bad  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon-  I 


mouth.  This  poem  is  for  the  most  part  after  the  Old 
Saxon  fashion,  without  rh3rme,  except  so  far  as  a  jingle 
at  intervals  may  be  so  called.  We  ftext,  if  guided  by 
the  actual  records  of  written  poetry,  are  forced  to  pass 
over  an  interval  of  100  years — to  the  middle  of  Henry 
the  third's  reign.  The  reasons  of  this  gap  are  perhaps 
these — 

The*  scholars  of  the  age  affected  to  write  in  Latin — 
which  they  called  the  universal  language.  The  more 
skilful  poets  who  lived,  as  is  usual  with  the  race,  upon 
the  bounty  of  the  great  nobles,  out  of  compliment  to 
these  their  Norman  benefectors,  framed  theur  verse  into 
the  Norman  French ;  while  the  low  and  popular  sing- 
ers—then the  only  true  English  poet»^lefl  nothing 
worth  preservation.  I  will  pass  on  hurriedly  through 
this  uninteresting  portion  of  my  slight  history  of  writ- 
ten poetry,  to  the  nearest  resting-place,  and  thence  take 
a  back  view  of  minstrelsy  as  nourished  in  the  courts  of 
the  English  Kings,  and  principally  in  that  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  we  find  that  one  Orm  or 
Ormin,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the  gospel  histories,  en- 
titled, Ormulum.  Hickes  and  Wanley  have  both  given 
large  extracts  from  this,  without  discovering  that  it  was 
poetry.  But  a  close  examination  will  render  evident 
to  any  one,  with  any  ear  for  metre,  that  the  Ormulum  is 
written  very  exactly,  in  verses  of  fifteen  syllablesf  with- 
out rhyme,  in  imitation  of  the  most  common  species  of 
the  Latin,  tetrameter  iambic.  Another  piece,  a  moral 
poem  on  old  age,  bears  date  about  the  same  reign ;  it 
is  more  remarkable  for  a  corrupt  MS.,  from  which  the 
only  print  of  the  poem  at  all  commoni  seems  to  have 
been  taken,  than  for  any  thing  else. 

The  next  interval  from  the  end  of  Henry  the  third's 
reign,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  ceirtury,  when 
Chaucer  came  upon  the  dms^  was  filled  up  with  a  swarm 
of  'small  poets.*  These  were  principally  translators  of 
popular  poems  from  the  Roman  or  French  authors,  and 
their  compositions  were  thence  called  Romances,  They 
neither  improved  on  the  material  before  gathered,  nor 
added  anything  of  value  to  the  store.  And  so  we  come 
to  Geoffrey  Ghaucer — whence,  let  nw  recur  to  another 
branch  of  the  subject  in  hand. 

I  have  said  that  minstrels  were  known  among  the 
Saxons  before  the  conquest,  and  that  these  were  in  high 
repute  at  the  Saxon  courts.  That  Alfred  himself  was  a 
poet,  and  on  one  occasion,  a  minstrel.  The  Normans 
brought  with  them  their  harpers  and  troubadours^  and 
the  profession  received  a  great  acquisition  of  strength 
and  honor.  Every  Baron  had  his  own  joculator,  and 
we  find  amongst  the  records  of  the  Old  English  families, 
items  of  largesse  to  wandering  harpers.  Such  were  at 
all  seasons  welcomed  by  the  feudal  nobles-^perhaps 
for  the  same  reason  that  our  modern  aristocrats  of  Vir- 


♦  The  poeme  of  this  Inlcrral  have  been  translated  Into  the 
English  of  Elizabeth's  time,  when  the  rage  for  gathering  scrape  of 
ballad  into  <*gar]anda"  wa«  at  its  full.  It  is,  however,  impossible 
io  distinguish  them  from  the  numerous  pieces,  really  French— 
i.  e.  written  not  only  in  the  French  language,  but  in  France,  bear- 
ing similar  date,  and  translated  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  impoasi. 
ble  to  draw  hair  lines  or  any  kind  of  lines  between  these ;  or  if 
possible,  needs  a  more  skilful  antiquary,  than  the  author  of 
these  cacoethes  scribendi. 

t  This  metre  is  the  same  metre  with  that  of  the  Modem  Greeks, 
which  Lord  Byron  tella  us,  ahuffles  on  to  the  old  tune :  A  cap- 
tain bold  of  Halifax,  Ice 

t  Vid.  the  siory  of  TaUlefer— Ou  Canfe. 
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ginia  were  hospitable — from  a  love  of  news.  Min- 
strels as  news-gleaners — often  coming  too  from  the 
royal  court — were  a  source  of  entertainment  to  the 
lords,  who,  immured  in  their  solitary  castles  among 
swampy  moors,  or  perched  on  hill-tops  almost  inacces- 
sible to  man,  seldom  heard  other  than  an  enemy  at  their 
gates. 

At  the  court  of  Henry  I, — to  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
refers  in  those  lines  of  his  rambling  epistle  to  George 
Ellis— 

**  But  who  shall  teach  my  harp  to  gain 
A  sound  of  the  romantic  strain, 
Whose  Anglo-Norman  tones  whilere 
Could  win  the  royal  Henry's  ear,— 
Famed  Beauclerc  called,  for  that  he  lOTcd, 
The  minstrel,  and  his  lay  approved  ?" 

Minstrels  and  minstrelsy  were  especially  favored. 

Beauclerc — the  most  accomplislied  monarch  of  his 
day,  so  far  as  letters  were  concerned,  became  by  fellow- 
ship of  feeling  and  taste,  the  patron  of  all  the  caste. 
The  court-fed  minions,  like  the  lizard  whose  color  de- 
pends on  the  species  of  grass  or  plant  of  whicli  it  eats, 
became  of  course  completely  Norman  in  their  feelings. 
Indeed  the  greater  number  were  Normans  by  birth  and 
education,  lured  to  the  English  court  by  the  ever  ready 
bait  of  patronage ;  and  those  that  were  not,  seeing  that 
these  met  with  favor,  imitated  them  in  style  and  every 
thing  else.  The  *^nglo*  might  with  propriety  have 
been  dropped  in  Sir  Walter's  verse  just  quoted.* 

That  the  six  kings  following  the  conqueror  were, 
with  an  exception,  completely  Norman  in  their  habits 
and  predilections,  we  may  easily  discover  in  the  history 
of  English  law,  traced  back  to  its  foundation  among 
the  very  roots  of  the  feudal  system.  It  was  against 
Norman  innovation  that  the  independent  Barons  of 
the  thirteeenth  century  arose,  and  held  John  Lack- 
land  in  duress  imtil  his  name  was  affixed  to  Magna 
Charta — a  paper  purporting  to  restore  affairs  to  the 
state  in  which  Edward  the  Saxon  left  them.  It  was 
this  same  fondness  for  French  men  and  French  rules 
that  forced  from  Henry  III  a  signature  to  the  same 
paper, — ^John  having  evaded  his  on  plea  of  compul- 
sion. 

But,  although  extremely  opposed  to  those  principles 
of  freedom  which  Hengist  and  his  followers  had  brought 
from  the  woods  of  Germany,  and  which  ages  after 
marked  England  as  a  great  and  prosperous  nation, 
Norman  ideas  and  sentiments  were  a  southern  sun  to 
the  growth  of  poetry  and  other  literature. 

I  have  mentioned  Henry  Beauclerc's  love  for  these. 
AAer  him,  in  the  struggles  of  the  heroic  Maud  or  Ma- 
tilda, and  in  the  tiurbulent  reign  of  the  ill-fated  Ste- 
phen, neither  party  had  leisure  for  literary  pursuits. 
But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  love  and  poetry  both  re- 
ceived countenance  from  that  gallant  monarch.  His 
amours  with  Rosamond  Clifford  of  Woodstock,  have 
been  the  theme  of  many  a  popular  ballad.  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  the  knight  errant  king,t  and  king  of 
knight  errants,  invited  the  most  famous  of  the  Proven- 


*  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  so  exalted  a  class  of  human 
beings,  whether  from  necessity  or  not,  forever  debasing  them* 
selves  into  servile  dependency.  Even  Dante,  whose  lament  that 
he  had  to  climb  another's  stair  would  seem  the  outbreak  of  an 
Independent  spirit,  could  humble  himself  before  a  Guido. 

t  Richard  was  truly  a  king  emmf,— for  he  spent  scarcely  one 
out  of  the  ten  years  of  his  reign,  in  England. 


cal  bards  to  his  couru  Ubi  md  ibi  ttpet,  and  London  was 
soon  a  theatre  crowded  with  troubadours  warm  from 
the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees  and  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
The  whispers  of  the  sunny  Provencal  love-ditty  were 
breathed  upon  the  rough  ballad  spirit  of  an  earlier 
time, — mellowing  that  spirit,  and  adding  to  iu  fonoMr 
dauntlessness  the  gloss  of  polish  and  refinement- 
Richard  was  himself  a  troubadour ;  and  though  at  the 
present  day  his  deeds  of  verse  would  damn  a  Bchool' 
boy,  they  were  then  thought  worthy  of  being  coupled 
with  his  deeds  m  arms. 

Many  romantic  traditions  haTe  been  handed  down 
to  us  of  that  adventurous  monarch  and  Blondel  de 
Nesle,  his  favorite  minstrel  We  read  in  the  records 
of  our  ancient  chroniclers,  a  simple  tale  of  the  latter's 
long  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the  captive  king  his  ma&« 
ter.  How  Blondel  came  one  erening  as  the  sun  went 
down  among  the  hiUs  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  solitary  cas- 
tle of  Trifels,  where  the  monarch  lay  in  a  damp  cold 
dungeon.  How  he  seated  himself  at  the  dungeon  grate, 
and  taking  his  harp  from  his  shoulder,  began  a  song 
which  Richard  and  he  had  made  together  in  Palestine; 
and  how  the  overjoyed  king  took  up  the  words  as  they 
reached  his  ear,  and  chanted  to  the  top  of  his  full 
voice  in  answer.  And  farthermore,  how  Blondel  re- 
turned to  England,  and  went  *shoonless  and  unhooded' 
through  all  parts  of  the  hind,  until  the  captive's  loyal 
subjects  were  aroused ;  and  until  the  great  ransom  was 
gathered  together  by  which  those  subjects  bought  his 
freedom.  Many  such  stories  are  told  of  the  time  of  the 
chivalric  Richard  ;  and  the  devoted  fidelity  of  his  de- 
pendents will  ever  be  a  bright  spot  on  the  page  of  that 
history  into  which  their  names  have  stolen,  and  through 
which  they  are  now  receiving — reward  dearest  to  noble 
spirits, — virtuous  and  stainless  renown. 

In  the  reign  of  John  Lackland,  the  minstrels  were 
the  means  of  saving  the  life  and  fortunes  of  an  Earl 
of  Chester,  by  stirring  up  the  rabble,  who  had  gaUier- 
ed  to  a  fair  in  the  border  of  Wales,  to  go  to  his  rescue. 
This  they  did  under  one  Dutton,  at  sight  of  whom  and 
his  followers,  the  Welsh  besiegers  retired  from  before 
tlie  Earl's  castle. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I,  "  a  multitude  of  minstrels 
attended  at  the  knighting  of  his  son.** 

Under  the  reign  of  Edward  II,  such  privileges  were 
claimed  by  this  class,  that  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
strain them  by  a  particular  statute.  Yet  noiwithrtand- 
ing  this,  towards  the  latter  part  of  this  reign,  we  find 
that  the  minstrels  still  retained  the  liberty  of  entrance 
at  will  into  the  royal  presence,  and  were  still  remarka- 
ble for  splendor  of  dress. 

During  the  short  nde  of  Richard  II,  John  oi  Gaunt 
instituted  a  court  of  minstrels  at  Tuibury  in  Siaffi>id- 
shire.  They  had  a  chaurter,  empowering  them  varioos- 
ly,  and  bestowing  inter  alia  the  right  of  appointing  ** ' 
king  of  the  minstrels  with  four  subordinate  officerv" 

Under  the  usurper  Bolingbroke — ^Henry  the  Fourtk- 
the  profession  maintained  its  dignity  and  importance, 
and  met  with  favor  from  king  and  noble,  notwilhsund- 
ing  the  contempt  of  the  stuttering  Hotspur. 

I  h«d  rather  be  a  Utten  and  cry^mew. 
Than  one  of  theae  aamo  metre  ballad  moogen; 
I  had  rather  hear  a  braxen  canal tck  tuned 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axleuree,  Etc 

Alcibiades  cried  down  lute  ^ying — ^becaon,  tho*^ 
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he  excelled  his  comrades  in  beauty,  eloquence,  and 
gallantry,  in  this  one  little  thing  his  skill  failed  him. 
Percy  •*  spoke  thick"  and  so  song  did  not  suit  him. 
Eren  as  late  as  Henry  VIII,  we  find  minstrels  attached 
in  licensed  capacities,  to  the  households  of  the  great 
nobles.  But  the  profession  was  fast  sinking  into  dis- 
repute J  and  in  the  great  entertainment  at  Kenilworth 
Castle  in  1575,  a  caricature  copy  of  the  old  minstrel 
appeared  among  the  sources  of  amusement  prepared 
by  the  gallant  Leicester  for  his  royal  mistress. 

Thus  had  the  profession  completed  a  circle,  and,  in 
Dame  at  least,  returned  to  its  primitive  state.  Centu- 
ries before  among  the  Saxons  the  singer  was  called 
ffttmt»,joct4Za/or,Aufno,  indiscriminately.  And  though 
these  words,  Uke  parasite^  demagogue,  tyrant^  sophist  and 
others,  bore  a  respectable  meaning  at  the  period  of  their 
first  use,  the  minstrel  in  the  course  of  time  adapted 
himself  to  the  meaning  which  time  and  change  had 
given  them,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  had  become 
a  mere  'jesterJ*  He  turned  the  circle  and  went  back  to 
the  titles  of  his  progenitors,  adding  to  the  ignominy  of 
those  titles  by  wearing  them.  An  act  was  at  length 
passed,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  queen  just  men- 
tioned, classing  "all  wandering  minstrels,  with  rogues, 
Tagabonds  and  sturdy  beggars,"  and  ordering  them  to 
be  punished  as  such.  From  this  severe  judgment, 
however,  those,  attached  by  peculiar  circumstances  to 
the  house  of  that  Dutton  spoken  of  above  as  the  pre- 
acrrer  of  Ranulph  the  last  Elarl  of  Chester,  were  par- 
ticularly excepted.  This  sUtute  was  the  death  blow 
to  the  few  remnants  of  the  genuine  old  minstrelsy. 

I  can  now  proceed  undividedly  in  tracing  out  my 
slight  sketch  of  English  classic  poets  and  written  poetry. 

Before  I  end  this  chapter,  however,  let  me  make  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  spirit  prevalent  among  the  Eng- 
lish after  the  conquest. 

In  the  scrap  of  Saxon  poetry  quoted  above,  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  the  chronicler  mentions  Wil- 
liam's severe  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  wood- 
craft in  the  wide  waste  lands  of  the  escheated  manors. 
Following  the  same  lines  farther,  we  find  in  the  old 
ehronicle  the  winding  up  words,  which  I  will  translate 
firom  the  original.  After  remarking  that  "  he  forbade 
men  to  kill  harts  or  boars,"  the  chronicler  adds,  '*  Rich 
]»en  bemoaned  it  and  poor  men  shuddered  at  it.  But 
he  was  so  stem  and  hot  that  he  recked  not  the  hatred 
of  them  alL" 

lo  consequence  of  these  laws,  Robinhoods  and  Little- 
Johns  gathered  in  the  matted  tliickets,  and  among  the 
oak  glades  on  the  banks  of  every  obscure  lake  and 
river,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Tweed.  There  was 
something  alluring  in  the  romantic  life  of  an  outlawed 
forester,  and  many  a  tall  deer  and  bristling  boar,  died 
cm  the  *  green  shawe,'  against  whom  that  law,  intend- 
ed as  a  shield,  pointed  the  arrow. 

Thus  sprung  up  a  race  of  men  of  whom  the  ballad 
znakers  delighted  to  sing — coupling  their  names  with 
•  tf  ereward  the  hardy  outlaw*  and  the  patriot  heroes  of 
the  ground  and  trampled  Saxons. 

Xhat  the  introduction  of  Norman  manners  brought 
"wiih  it  more  softness— a  fact  mentioned  more  than 
oooe — we  may  discover  by  comparing  the  productions 
of  those  bards  who  in  the  same  age,  sung  in  the  rugged 
north  country,  and  those  who  grew  up  in  Kent  and  on 
the  Thames.    These  latter  were  for  years  before  the 


Norman's  coming,  receiving  polish  from  their  neighbor- 
hood, while  those  of  Northumberland  retained  much  of 
their  early  rudeness  ages  after.  The  bard  who  sings 
of  the  reyde  on  which 

"  The  Perse  out  off  Northumberland" 

went  to  be  killed  among  the  Cheviot  hills,  has  more 
roughness  as  well  as  more  strength  than  any  of  his 
compeers  on  the  Thames.  This  old  poem  is  an  impor- 
tant stone  in  the  temple  of  English  hterature,  and  I  will 
treat  of  it  in  due  season,  as  coming  within  the  pale  of 
English  classic  poetry.  This  polish  and  increased 
softness  introduced  by  the  Normans,  opened  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  all  to  "  the  soother  and  honeyeder"  style 
of  poetry.  And,  indeed,  unless  Lord  Bacon's  remark, — 
that  verse  is  a  better  balm  than  any  the  Elgyptians 
knew,  "for  that  it  not  only  preserveUi  the  stateliness 
of  the  form  and  the  color  of  the  face — which  the  Egyp- 
tian preservative  doth  not — but  giveth  to  the  one  ten- 
fold stateliness  and  borroweth  from  the  rose  for  the 
other," — be  true,  their  women  were  passing  stately  and 
very  beautiful.  There  were  the  three  Mauds,  all 
queens  and  all  heroines.  There  was  the  proud  yet 
"  fair  Rosamond,"  who  forgot  her  pride  in  the  arms  of 
a  royal  lover ;  and  many  another  fitting  sharer  in  im- 
mortality with  the  Elgivas  and  Ediths  of  an  earlier 
tiine. 

Superstition  too  gave  a  tinge  to  poetry. — The  Druids 
had  left  their  foot  marks  upon  the  soil,  and  the  ancient 
rites  and  feelings  cherished  in  Wales — the  last  place  of 
refuge  for  the  injured  Britons— still  held  an  undefined 
influence  over  the  hearts  of  their  neighbors.  This 
feeling  blazed  out  for  awhile,  when  the  partisans  of 
Henry  slew  Thomas  a-Becket,  the  "child  of  love  and 
wonder,"*  before  the  altar  of  Sl  Bennet.  And  the 
murdered  Arclibishop  was  doubly  canonized,  in  the 
holy  ritual  of  Rome,  and  in  the  songs  of  those  whom  his 
death  had  made  worshippers. 

But  the  greatest  characteristic  of  the  ballad,  as  used 
among  the  Norman  successors  to  the  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, was  a  love  for  the  legendary.  Britagne — that 
country  lying  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  had 
been  peopled  by  a  body  of  British  emigrants  about  the 
lime  of  the  Saxon  invasion  under  Hengist,  and  these 
calling  themselves  ^mwricans  settled  quietly  down  in 
a  strange  land.  They  retained  many  of  their  old 
British  feelings,  and  when  in  the  course  of  time  they 
became  nearly  amalgamated  with  tlieir  Norman  neigh- 
bors, and  followed  them  into  England,  the  old  love  of 
country  revived  and  they  sung  of  Kingf  Arthur  and 
his  knights  as  champions  of  their  forefathers.  The 
strange  legends  of  the  early  contests  between  Angles 
and  Britons,  were  mere  clews  to  the  discovery  of  a 
thousand  others,  wholly  unfounded  in  truth,  yet  none 
the  less  palatable  to  the  ignorant.  This  love  of  the 
legendary  remains  to  this  day  among  tlie  descendants 
of  these  people,  and  will,  perhaps,  never  be  oblitera- 
ted. 


*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  tells  an  odd  romance  of  the  mother  of 
the  celebrated  Archbishop,  whom  he  calls  the  "  child  of  lovt 
and  wonder.** 

t "  The  words  Konung^  Kynrng^  King,  Kong,  Kanfg,  and 
others  like  them  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  denoted  every  sort 
of  command  from  the  highest  to  that  of  a  very  narrow  ezienu 
It  would  be  a  gross  fallacy  to  understand  these  words  in  their 
modem  sense,  when  wo  meet  them  in  JUiglo-Saxon  history.** 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Mr.  White, — ^I  offer  a  very  threadbare  excuse  for 
the  publication  of  the  following  verses.  They  are  pub- 
lished "at  the  request  of  a  friend,**  for  whom,  indeed, 
they  were  written.  You  have  accused  me  of  obscurity, 
and  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  your  censure,  I  will  here 
add  a  scrap  of  explanation.  "The  Last  Indian**  is 
something  of  a  Salathiel ;  he  has  survived  his  whole 
race.  Stanza  VI,  refers  to  the  Aztecs  and  other  tribes 
long  ago  extinct,  and  supposed  to  have  lived  once  upon 
a  time,  among  the  higher  vallejrs  east  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  second  and  more  hardy  people,  referred 
to  in  stanza  V,  perhaps  drove  the  Aztecs,  as  the  Huns 
drove  the  Goths,  southward,  upon  the  rich  regions  of 
Mexico.  These  dead  Mexican  tribes  are  described  on 
their  return — led  by  a  kind  of  amor  patrut  instinct — to 
their  early  homes  in  the  north. 

Before  ending  this  scrawl,  I  would  correct  an  errdr 
into  which  you  have  fallen  with  regard  to  my  signature. 
"Zarry  Zyle"  should  be  larrt  ltle. 

THE  I.AST  INDIAN. 

Once  more,  and  yet  once  more, 
I  give  unto  my  harp  a  midnight* woven  lay ; 

— ^I  heard  the  ebon  waters  roar, 
I  heard  the  flood  of  ages  pass  away.— JTtrike  White. 

I. 

I  SLEPT  beneath  a  tree  one  Summer  eve, 

My  couch  a  bed  of  blossom-beaded  thyme, 

My  roof  the  bough  which  spirit  fingers  weave, 

My  slumber-song  a  brooklet*s  mellow  chime: 

I  dreamed — and  far  away  thro'  space  and  time, 

My  liberated  spirit  joyfully 

Forth  went — a  pioneer  well  skilled  to  climb 

The  cloudy  crags  and  cliffs  of  mystery. 

I  dreamed — I  speak  my  dream ;  and  canst  thou  read  it 

roe? 

II. 
On  the  jagg*d  summit  of  a  mountain  range, 
More  azure  than  the  blue  sky,  sternly  stood — 
Like  Sathanas  of  old — a  wanderer  strange. 
Drinking  deep  grief,  as  one  who  meets  the  flood 
Of  bitterness  in  some  parched  solitude ; 
Before  him  spread,  in  undulations  vast, 
A  Prairie  sea,  all  isled  with  rock  and  wood ; 
And  young  winds  closed  their  wings  above  its  breast. 
As  faint  bees  close  their  wings  when  Sammer  dsys  have 

passed. 

m. 

The  Sun  had  come — a  weary  traveller— 
Up  o*er  the  hills  of  ether,  for  methought 
*Twas  many  thousand  years  since  Lucifer 
Fell  from  his  glory,  and,  with  trial  fraught 
And  leaden  labor,  Time  had  weakness  brought 
To  Sun  and  Moon.  Men  saw  the  Sun  upcome. 
And  marvelled  at  its  lustre :  Sages  sought 
That  lustre's  source,  and  said  "at  point  of  doom 
Mysterious  fires  full  oft  the  closing  eye  illume.*' 

IV. 

Methought  a  change  came  o*er  the  face  of  earth ; 
Hill,  plain,  and  hollow  shook  as  with  the  throe 
Of  mortal  agony.  The  mountain  girth 
Shrunk,  heavod,  then  burst  asunder.  In  mad  flow 
The  waters  of  great  lakes  foamed,  battling  through 


Far  scattered  crags ;  and  mi^ty  rocks,  down  hurled 
From  mountain  tops,  hud  bare  the  volcano^ 
The  great  volcano !  and  its  flame  unfurled. 
Streamed  redly,  wrathfully,  above  the  reeUng  world. 

V. 

A  voice  went  forth,  far  louder  than  the  roar 
Of  bounding  rivers ;  and  the  summons  broke 
The  deep  sleep  of  earth's  deaul.  Each  burial  shore 
And  tree-robed  mound  in  groaning  travail  shook, 
And  giant  skeletons  from  death  awoke. 
Barbarians  seemed  they,  armed  with  spear  and  bow; 
And  thro*  their  ribs  as  thro'  the  winter  oak 
Winds  whistled ;  while  from  bone  lips  evenno^ 
Uptrembled  hollowly,  horn  murmurs,  faint  and  tow. 

VI. 

And,  from  the  chamel  valleys  of  the  South, 
A  multitude,  vast,  vast  beyond  compare. 
Moved  darkly  onward.  Song  and  shout  uncouth, 
Betokened  their  wild  joy ;  while  on  the  air, 
Forgotten  instruments  breathed  music  rare-- 
Sweet  unknown  tunes,  as  soft  as  hymn  of  rills. 
The  Mammoth  and  the  Mastodon  were  there, 
All  yoked ;— and  then  I  heard  fistr-groaning  wheels: 
The  tomb  had  gaped— the  dead  tribes  sought  thetresrif 
hills! 

VII. 
Amid  the  groan  and  rumbling  heave  of  earth, 
And  noise  of  waters,  came  each  silver  tone. 
But  ere  my  wonder  ceased,  a  storm  had  birth. 
And  rattling  thunder  mingled  with  the  moan 
And  sob  of  nature.    O'er  car — skeleton — 
A  cloud-veil  passed  and  hid  them  from  my  sight; 
While  o*er  that  cloud,  far  on  a  mountain  throne, 
A  city  rocked — illumined  by  the  light 
Of  its  own  burning  towers— fit  type  of  frail  man's  might! 

VIIL 

And  then  the  Sun  waxed  dim.  The  red  Moon  rode 
Above  the  trembling  nations,  with  an  eye 
Of  wrath  and  anguish,  and  a  brow  of  blood- 
While  one  by  one,  afar,  in  the  dim  sky 
The  stars  went  out,  as  dew-drops,  when  winds  sighi 
From  grass  and  flower  and  thin  leaf  disappear. 
Then  no  man  saw  the  Sun!  but  still  on  high 
The  great  Moon  rode ;  and,  ever  redly  clear, 
Glared  thro'  thick  fog  and  mist,  till  men  grew  dumb 

with  fear. 

IX. 
The  wanderer  looked  forth  tremblingly,  and  lo! 
A  wide  winged  Elagle  on  the  darkness  came. 
Her  brood  had  died,— all  died !  and  wild  with  wo 
And  reckless  wrath,  that  terror  might  not  lam^— 
Chasing  the  swart  cloud  from  her  eye  of  flame- 
She  sought  the  summit  of  that  lonely  peak. 
She  saw  the  Red  Man,  and  with  joyous  scream. 
Claimed  fellowship ;  but  to  her  iron  beak 
A  single  death-flash  leapt,  and  wreathed  her  iconfal 

neck. 

X. 
Innumerable  mounds  belched  lurid  streama, 
And  poured,  in  hot  black  showers,  the  cinder>nin ; 
I  gazed  and  saw,  as  high  the  forked  ^eams 
Sprang  piercingly  thro'  volumed  smoke  again, 
Earth's  wan-faced  myriads.  From  the  Ooean-pUia 
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Her  liring  tribes  had  flown,  to  seek  the  light 
And  safety  of  that  adamantine  chain, 
In  shireriog  crowds ;  and  wildered  with  afiright, 
They  toiled  in  throngs  to  reach  the  mountain's  furthest 
height. 

XL 
And  one,  more  daring,  stood  upon  the  brink 
Of  a  volcano, — and  his  scathed  hand  raised, 
Dripping  with  hissing  lava.  Some  would  shrink ; 
And  many  called  on  God ;  while  some,  amazed, 
Stood  statuelike:  and  some  in  madness  seized 
With  Vampyre  tooth,  and  laid  their  full  veins  bare. 
And  one — a  blue-eyed  maiden — upward  gazed 
In  speechless  wo,  while  gleamed  her  long  fur  hair 
And  ghastly  cheek,  beneath  that  flame's  unearthly  glare. 

XII. 
Methonght,  pcde  girl,  that  thou  wert  of  the  line 
Of  her  I  loved ;  and  tears  flowed  full  and  fast. 
To  see  a  form  so  beautiful  as  thine 
In  the  Volcano's  death*ligbt.  This  soon  passed ! 
Again  with  strength  I  heard  and  saw.  A  blast 
From  unseen  horn,  rang  wildly  o'er  the  herd 
Of  dead  and  livmg  men :  The  myriad  vast 
WaOed  moaningly  when  each  the  strange  blast  heard, 
And  dead  and  living  stood  with  stony  brows  upreared. 

xm. 

Earth  heaved  anew,  and  toppling  crags  fell  down 
In  darkness.  Rivers  turned  and  fled  the  main — 
And  galloping — ^like  startled  steeds  back  thrown 
By  some  strong  rampart — rushed  in  fear  again 
To  their  fiw  founts,  o'erwhelming  rock  and  plain. 
The  fieod  Tornado  shrieked  and  wrung  the  wood, 
Ok]  Earth's  scorched  locks — until  her  ory  brain 
Lay  shelterless  and  bare :  while  beryl-hued 
And  babbling  streams,  breast,  cheek,  and  cloven  brow 
imbrued. 

XIV. 
Bline  eye  waned  slowly  into  wakefulness ; 
The  wild  forms  of  my  dream  waxed  faint  and  dim ; 
But  ere  they  fled,  methought  the  pallid  race 
Had  cnunbled  into  ashes ;  while  o*er  him. 
Last  of  the  injured,  twin  in  death  with  time — 
A  strong  joy  swept.  Woe's  furrow  had  been  ploughed 
Deep  in  his  heart;  he  was  avenged ! 

As  swim 
O^er  Autumn  skies  the  fleets  of  shattered  cloud, 
So  swam  those  scenes  and  passed.  I  turned  and  sobbed 
aloud. 

XV. 
A  porfled  Oreole  sate  upon  a  bough 
Above  me,  and  with  gentle  carollings 
Shook  the  still  air;  e'er  raining  on  my  brow 
The  dewy  globules,  with  her  restless  wings: 
I  love  the  bird, — I  love  the  song  she  sings ! 
For  that  I  heard  it  by  a  lonely  stream 
In  days,  when  love  and  hope  were  rainbow  things : 
The  sweet  bird  soothed  me,  but  my  brain  will  teem 
Foil  many  a  mirthless  eve,  with  fragments  of  that  dream! 
WmekeMer,  V§, 

■     <  I  ■■ 
For  the  Souchsni  Literary  Messenger. 

ymmmmtmlamr^  mrih.  Jiight  Ball* 

Mm.  WHiT«,^fFrom  all  I  can  learn,  your  "  Messen- 
ger** seems  to  give  general  and  increasing  satisfaction 
in  this  quarter:  io  use  a  French  phrase,  Umi  U  numde  en 


dU  du  bien.  Though  it  is  not  probable  any  thing  so 
light  and  playful,  (and  particularly  at  this  late  pe- 
riod of  the  month,)  should  obtain  admission  into  its 
columns,  yet,  as  one  or  two  stanzas  of  the  annex- 
ed metrictl,  have  some  how  or  other  found  their  way 
into  the  newspapers,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  copy  of  the  whole,  that  you  may  exercise  your 
own  discretion  in  respect  to  its  insertion.  It  origi- 
nated as  follows :  Some  young  ladies  of  your  place, 
during  a  visit  to  Williamsburg  to  attend  the  Birth- 
night  Bail,  &c  received  from  an  accomplished  female 
friend  at  Richmond,  a  charming  poetical  letter,  de- 
scribing a  musicd  party  at  which  she  had  assisted ;  and 
narrating  in  a  familiar,  agreeable  manner,  the  principal 
incidents  that  had  occurred  in  their  absence.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  were  composed,  as  a  response  to  this  lively 
and  entertaining  communication : — 

mriAter  Scenes  at  l¥tlllamsbiirg« 

Your  letter,  dear  Mary,  tho'  resting  so  long. 

Without  a  response,  gave  us  infinite  pleasure ; 
For  seldom  indeed,  in  the  language  of  song, 

And  verse  of  so  beautiful,  smooth-flowing  measure. 
Have  we  met  with  the  news  and  events  of  the  day. 
Reported  and  told,  in  so  pleasing  a  way — 
Is  it  thus,  that  the  Muses  to  each  other  write, 
And  render  e'en  Absence,  a  source  of  delight? 

Euterpe,  perhaps,  (ever  partial,  they  say 

To  a  musical  fftte,)  your  concert  attended, 
And  pleased  with  your  talent  to  sing  and  to  play, 

Thought  music  with  poetry  happily  blended — 
And  so,  when  you  took  up  the  pen  to  prepare 
An  account  of  your  party,  to  make  it  more  rare. 
Bade  you  write  it  in  verse — and  assisted  you  too, 
To  get  up  a  style,  so  romantic  and  new. 

Be  this  as  it  may— 'tis  certain  that  such 

As  have  been  indulged  with  a  sight  of  your  letter. 
Sans  conyUiment,  all,  have  admired  it  much. 

And  say,  of  its  kind,  that  they  never  read  better. 
But  how  can  we  answer,  in  similar  style, 
A  missive  like  yours? — we  are  sure  you  will  smile 
At  our  awkward  and  feeble  attempt  to  compose, 
An  answer  in  verse,  in  our  accent  of  prose. 

But  smile,  if  you  please— even  laugh,  if  you  choose — 

We  must  make  an  efibrt  to  put  rhymes  together. 
To  give  you  some  items  of  Williamsburg  news. 

And  tell  you  how  well  we  got  thro'  the  cold  weather: 
In  converse  and  reading,  we  passed  with  delight. 
The  keen  winter  morning,  the  long  winter  night, 
With  a  family  never  surpassed  upon  earth. 
In  kind  hospitality,  virtue  and  worth. 

'TIS  said,  this  oW  city  has  seen  its  best  days — 
We  cannot  think  so^its  present  possessors 

Are  subjects  of  just  admiration  and  praise — 
Whether  Judges  or  Lawyers,  or  learned  Prqfesscrs — 

All  mingle  with  freedom  and  ease  in  the  throng. 

And  move  in  the  current  of  fashion  along ; 

At  the  ball,  or  the  board,  or  the  cheery  ^e  side, 

Society's  ornament,  pleasure  and  pride. 


"And  are  there  no  Doctors  (perhaps  you  exclaim) 

esanc 
OG 


Distinguished  by  talents  and  vurtues  and  merit  ?"- 
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O  yes,  there  are  several ;  whom  if  we  but  tuuMf 

Or  mention  their  liberal  and  generous  spirit, 
"The  Messenger's**  Critic  may  cry  out — "O  fie! 
Who  ever  blamed  Hercules  ?**  Subjects  so  high, 
Like  Washington,  need  not  a  line  to  exalt 
Their  virtues  and  worth — Who  ever  blamed  G***? 

The  fear  we  suggest,  of  the  "  Messenger's"  lash, 
As  you  well  may  imagine,  is  merely  pretension ; 

Its  Critics  at  monarch-like  Hickories  dash, 

And  smile  at  Aflowret  or  shrub*s  apprehension — 

Palnuttoes  escape  too !  but,  Party,  away  ! 

*Ti8  time,  to  the  birthnight  our  homage  to  pay ; 

E?en  the  Critic  himself,  we  hope  may  agree 

To  spare  our  "  Sic  semper — Patri  Patriae  !*' 

The  ball  of  the  birthnight,  on  Monday  took  place, 
And,  once  more,  the  hall  of  the  ancient  JipoUo, 
Assembled  a  train  of  youth,  beauty,  and  grace. 

In  which,  well  escorted,  we  ventured  to  follow : 
Professors  and  students,  the  bench  and  the  bar, 
The  single  and  marriid  of  both  sexes,  there, 
In  mirth  and  good  humor,  the  hours  employed, 
Partook  of  the  dance,  or  the  music  enjoyed. 

The  supper  was  superabundant — in  fine. 

No  gowrniand  complained  of  a  scanty  provision 
Of  flesh,  fish,  or  fowl — or  of  excellent  wine, 

Which  Bacchus^s  tribe  thought  a  charming  addition ; 
But  the  nymphs  and  the  graces  impatiently  flew 
To  the  ball  room  again,  the  dance  to  renew  ; 
And  thoughtless  of  sleep  or  repose,  in  their  glee. 
Kept  it  up,  it  is  said,  till  full  two  or  three. 

Of  the  cake,  fruit,  and  wine,  there  yet  was  such  store. 

Laid  in  and  prepared  for  the  festive  occasion, 
That  the  Managers  thought  of  a  hop  or  two  more, 

As  a  matter  of  justice  and  easy  persuasion ; 
So,  on  several  nights,  the  beauty  and  grace 
Of  the  young  and  the  old  that  distinguish  the  place. 
With  music  and  dancing  enlivened  the  hall. 
Till  the  close  of  the  week,  gave  repose  to  us  all. 

All  needed  it  much ;  for  a  deep  fall  of  snow. 

Fatigued  as  we  were,  to  sleighing  invited — 
And  who  could  refuse,  pray,  a  gallant  young  beau^ 

Alcibiades  like,  with  driving  delighted  ? — 
Thro'  the  streets,  and  around  and  around  on  the  square, 
For  the  belles  and  the  bells,  were  all  gathered  there, 
What  racing — what  contests  Olympic  were  seen. 
On  the  snow-white  expanse  of  the  cidevant  green ! 

We  have  not  half  finished  the  sleighing  afllair, 
With  some  other  topics  of  social  diversion, 
But  here  we  must  stop — as  we  now  must  prepare 

For  a  trip  to  old  York,  on  a  pleasure  excursion — 
We  wish  you  were  with  us.  Your  eloquent  pen 
Might  there  find  a  scene  to  amuse  us  again. 
With  lively  description  of  things  "  old  and  new'* — 
But  the  carriage  is  waiting ;  so,  dear  girl,  adieu ! 


dinate  imaginations:  in  fact,  Shakspeare  has  classed 

the  lover  and  the  madman  together: 
**  The  lunatic,  the  lover  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compaa: 
One  flees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold— 
That's  the  roadman — the  other  all  as  frantic 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt,*'  kc 

Yet  the  old  fashioned  lovers  kept  some  rule  in  ibcir 
imaginary  desires,  when  compared  with  the  vast  concep- 
tion of  our  correspondenL 

"  Ye  Oods !  annihilate  both  time  and  space, 
Aod  make  two  lovers  happy"— 

and  the  passionate  exclamation  of  Romeo, 
*'  Oh  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand ! 
That  I  might  kiss  that  cheek !" 
were  thought  wild  enough  for  tliose  more  stoical  times. 
But  it  seems  that  the  march  of  improvement  is  onward 
in  love-making,  as  well  as  in  road-making,  as  we  will 
trust  our  correspondent's  effusion  to  show. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Me8sen«er. 
TO  MISS  8 S— 

Would  that  thou  were  some  isle,  my  love, 
And  1  the  wave  that  bound  thee. 

With  naught  but  Heaven's  pure  sky  above. 
And  I  sole  guard  around  thee. 

Then  in  one  fond  and  long  embrace, 

Through  calm  and  storm  Pd  cheer  thee. 
And  bless  the  wind,  that  face  to  fecc. 
Had  brought  me  still  more  near  thee. 
^ror/olk,  Jlpril  9,  1835. 


IJirRBASOlVABLB  WISHES. 

The  subjoined  morceau  is  worthy  notice.  Many  grave 
essays  have  been  written  upon  the  vanity  and  unrea- 
sonableness of  human  wishes;  but  it  would  seem,  with- 
out much  effect.  The  rhapsodies  of  lovers  in  the  olden 
time  were  thought  sufficiently  extravagant,  and  their 
wishes  have  been  quoted  as  the  very  essence  of  inor- 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Umtofp- 
THB  BROKKN  USART. 

I  come,  a  stricken  Deer, 

Bearing  the  heart  midst  crowds  that  bled, 

To  bleed  in  stillness  here. — Mrt.  Heman*. 

I  COMB  to  my  home  in  the  forest  shade. 
By  the  summer  boughs  in  their  minglings  made, 
To  my  own  bright  hills  and  their  clear  blue  sky. 
With  a  broken  heart  in  their  stillness  to  die. 

I  come  from  the  midst  of  a  changing  workl, 
And  the  banners  of  Hope  in  my  bosom  lie  furled; 
I  bring  from  the  spoiler  a  mournful  token,— 
The  unfledged  wing  of  my  soul  is  broken. 

There  is  weight  on  my  spirit  too  painful  to  bcar- 
A  feeling  of  gloom  that  corrodes  like  despair ; 
And  the  Rose's  rich  hue  and  the  Violet's  bloom, 
Whisper  we're  nursed  but  to  fade  at  thy  tomb. 
And  there  comes  a  sound  on  the  murmuring  brecie, 
As  it  creeps  thro'  the  boughs  of  a  thousand  trees. 
And  it  echoes  back  from  the  stars  of  night 
And  the  placid  lake,  like  a  mirror  bright, 
"Thou  art  not  for  earth!  thou  art  not  for  earth! 
And  thou  bearest  no  part  in  its  gladness  and  mirth; 
Its  moments  of  pleasure  have  ages  of  care ! 
And  the  love  which  thou  seekest  is  never  found  tkne! 

And  Spring  shall  return  with  its  leaves  and  flowery 
And  the  song  of  birds  to  the  woodland  bowefs; 
To  me  they  shall  be  as  to  one  that's  departed- 
There  is  rest  in  the  grave  for  the  broken  hearted. 
Raleigh,  Jf,  C,  s.w.w. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  DISCOURSB 

On  the  Progress  of  Philosophy,  and  Its  Influence  on  iittf  Intol- 
Icctual  and  Moral  Character  of  Man ;  delivered  before  the 
Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society,  February  5, 
isas.  By  George  Tucker,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  PreMent,  and 

GerUtemtn  of  the  Stmeiy : — 
I  FEEL  the  weight  of  the  task  1  haVe  underta- 
ken to  perform,  tbe  more  sensibly,  when  I  recol- 
lect the  brilliant  qualifications  of  the  member* 
who  was  the  first  choice  of  the  society,  and  that  I 
must  disappoint  the  expectations  which  that  choice 
so  naturally  raised.  The  ^a?e  and  sober  specu- 
lations which  1  am  about  to  submit  to  your  consi- 
deration will,  I  fear,  but  poorly  compensate  those 
who  bear  me,  for  the  graces  of  elocution,  the  rich, 
but  chaste  imagery,  and  the  rare  felicity  of  dic- 
tion by  which  that  gentleman  is  distinguished; 
and  I  regret  on  your  account,  as  well  as  my  own, 
that  be  has  thus  unexpectedly  failed  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  his  associates. 

I  have  thought  it  would  not  be  unapproprinte  (o 
the  occasion,  to  present  to  the  society  some  views 
of  the  influence  which  philosophy  has  exercised, 
and  must  continue  to  exercise,  over  civilized  man. 
Amidst  tbe  din  of  political  controversy,  and  the 
bustling  concerns  of  life,  it  is  well  sometimes  to 
withdraw  our  thoughts  from  the  tumultuous  scenes 
around  us  to  the  calm  views  of  rational  specula- 
tion. Our  minds  may  be  not  merely  refreshed  by 
tbe  change,  but  they  are  likely  to  acquire  eleva- 
tion and  purity  in  being  thus  severed  from  sordid 
and  selfish  pursuits,  and  made  to  contemplate  hu- 
man concerns  in  the  transparent  medium  of  truth 
and  philosophy. 

Philosophy!  a  tefm  to  which  some  attach  a 
mysterious  import,  as  implying  a  kind  of  know- 
ledge unattainable  except  by  a  few  giftid  minds — 
wbilut  others  regard  it  as  more  an  object  of  aver- 
sion than  of  affection, — inculcating  a  system  of 
tbougbt  and  action  equally  at  war  with  nature  and 
common  sense, — as  a  perversion  of  human  reason 
and  feeling,  at  once  cold  and  repulsive  to  others, 
and  profitless  to  the  possessor.  This  is  not  the 
philosophy  of  which  I  propose  to  speak,  but  her 
counterfeit ;  which,  being  as  bold  and  forward  as 
the  other  is  modest  and  retiring,  has  made  herself 
more  known  to  the  world  than  the  character  she 
personates^  and  has  thus  brought  discredit  on  the 
name. 

By  philosophy,  I  mean  that  power  of  perceiv- 
ing truths  which  are  not  obvious — of  seeing  the 
complicated  relations  of  things,  and  of  seeing  them 
as  they  really  are,  unperverted  by  passion  or  pre- 
judice. So  far  from  being  repugnant  to  nature 
and  common  sense,  it  constantly  appeals  to  these 
lar  tbe  justness  of  its  precepts.     It  is  indeed  Jtea- 

*  James  McDowell,  Esq.  of  Rockbridge. 
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son,  exercising  its  highest  attributes  in  the  multi- 
farious concerns  of  human  life.  Such  was  the 
philosophy  of  Newton  and  Locke,  and  of  our  own 
illustrious  Franklin. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  the  following  remarks  to 
show,  that  this  philosophy  is  gradually  increasing 
and  diffusing  itself  over  the  world ;  that  it  now 
mingles  in  all  human  concerns,  and  gives  to  the 
presentage  its  distinguishing  characteristics ;  that 
its  progress  must  still  continue,  and  more  and  more 
influence  the  character  of  man  and  civilized  socie- 
ty ;  and  that  in  no  country  is  its  influence  likely  to 
be  more  extensively  or  beneficently  felt  than  in  this. 

The  most  superficial  observer  must  be  struck 
with  the  prodigious  advancement  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, when  he  compares  tlie  opposite  extremes 
of  society.  The  savage,  when  his  mind  is  roused 
from  a  state  of  apathy,  passes  into  one  of  strong 
emotion;  for  he  is  capable  of  intense  feelings,  but 
not  of  profound  and  comprehensive  thought  He 
knows  but  few  facts ;  and  they  have  not  that  va- 
riety and  complexity  which  distinguish  the  know- 
ledge of  the  civilized  man.  All  that  he  sees  and 
hears,  is  heard  and  seen  by  the  men  of  civilization ; 
but  to  this  the  latter  is  always  adding  the  percep- 
tion of  new  and  intricate  relations,  of  which  the 
former  is  incapable.  Thus,  compare  the  know- 
ledge of  the  relations  of  numbers  possessed  by  one 
who  barely  knows  how  many  fives  there  are  in 
twenty,  with  that  of  him  who  can  mark  out  the 
paths  of  the  planets,  calculate  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions, and  predict  a  distant  eclipse  to  a  minute ;  or 
the  few  and  simple  rules  of  justice  among  a  tribe 
of  savages,  to  the  intricate  and  multifarious  codes 
of  civilized  society  ;  nay,  extend  the  comparison 
to  any  other  department  of  human  knowledge,  and 
there  will  be  found  the  same  diflerence  between 
the  two,  as  exists  between  the  wigwam  of  mud  or 
bark,  without  a  door,  window  or  chimney, and  the 
solid  and  spacious  hall  in  which  we  are  assembled. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  for  as  the  reason,  in  common  with 
every  other  faculty,  is  strengthened  by  exercise, 
the  severer  and  more  incessant  exercise  to  which 
it  is  subjected  by  the  multiplication  of  new  rela- 
tions, is  constantly  increasing  the  authority  of 
reason,  and  weakening  the  dominion  of  the  pas- 
sions and  prejudices. 

The  mind  therefore  becomes,  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  more  capable  of  perceiving  rela- 
tions— more  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
relations — more  comprehensive — more  capable  of 
making  remote  deductions.  It  perceives  more 
truths  that  are  complex  and  difficult — and  has  more 
capacity  to  detect  illusion  and  error.  We'  thus 
see  human  reason  gradually  extending  its  em- 
pire, successfully  assailing  former  prejudice,  and 
fashioning  human  institutions  to  purposes  of  utili- 
ty. We  see  men  more  and  more  inclined  to  value 
every  object  only  in  proportion  as  it  conduces  to 
the  happiness  of  the  greater  number ;  and  to  con- 
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aider  nothing  as  permanently  connected  with  that 
bappinesji^  but  what  gives  gratification  to  the 
senses  without  debasing  them;  to  the  intellect 
without  misleading  it;  and  to  the  passions  when 
fulfilling  their  legitimate  objects.  It  is  thus  we 
see  each  succeeding  generation  regarding  with  in- 
difference, and  even  with  contemptuous  ridicule^ 
what  commanded  the  veneration  of  a  former  age. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  such  a  discourse 
as  the  present  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  reason,  as  exhibited  in  the  various 
branches  of  science.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  It  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  give  our  attention  to  some 
few  striking  facts  in  the  progress  of  science  and 
art,  especially  in  those  cases  which  being  more  re- 
cent, are  at  once  better  known  to  us,  and  have  a 
nearer  relation  to  our  interests.  Let  us  turn  to 
any  department  of  human  knowledge  or  inquiry, 
and  we  see  the  clearest  manifestations  of  the  grow- 
ing philosophical  spirit  of  which  I  speak. 

If  we  look  at  the  character  of  civil  government, 
we  find  that  every  revolution — every  important 
change — is  the  result  of  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phy— of  the  extension  of  the  empire  of  reason. 
Once  kings  were  regarded  as  deriving  their  pow- 
er not  from  the  consent  of  the  people,  but  imme- 
diately from  the  Deity.  They  were  said  to  be  the 
Lord's  anointed ;  and  implicit  obedience — unresist- 
ing submission  to  the  mandate  of  the  sovereign, 
was  enjoined  not  merely  as  a  civil,  but  as  a  reli- 
gious duty. 

In  two  out  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  we 
all  know  how  much  these  opinions  are  changed ; 
and  that  there,  with  the  thinking  portion  at  least, 
government  is  now  regarded  as  an  institution  cre- 
ated solely  for  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  that 
they  are  the  judges  of  what  constitutes  that  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  government  may  be  changed,  either 
as  to  its  form  or  agents,  whenever  it  is  proved  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  its  main  purpose.  This  prin- 
ciple of  reason  and  common  sense  caused  and  jus- 
tified the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
£n gland;  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy;  the 
subsequent  revolution  in  1688;  the  American  re- 
volution in  1776 ;  the  French  revolution  of  1789, 
under  all  its  various  phase^s;  and  that  which  pro- 
duced a  change  of  dynasty  in  1830.  We  have 
seen  the  oi>eration  of  the  same  principle  in  sepa- 
rating the  Spanish  provinces  on  this  continent 
fipom  the  mother  country.  We  have  seen  it  in  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  and  in  the 
liberation  of  Greece  from  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Every  subordinate  institution  too,  is  now  judged 
according  as  it  tends  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community ;  and  the  notion  of  rights  of  particu- 
lar classes  and  orders  of  men,  farther  than  they 
can  be  shown  to  rest  on  this  foundation,  is  deemed 
presumptuous  and  absurd.  £ven  the  rights  of 
property  itself,  the  most  sacred  of  any,  because 
they  are  the  most  obvious  and  are  possessed  by  a 


greater  number,  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
and  are  regulated  and  controlled  by  it.  Every 
tax  in  a  popular  government — every  restriction  on 
the  free  use  of  one's  own, — whether  it  be  in  tk 
form  of  a  prohibition  against  gaming,  or  of  laying 
out  a  new  road,  or  of  an  inspection  law,  recog- 
nizes this  principle.  It  governs  legislatures  in 
conferring  rights  as  well  as  abridging  tbero.  They 
all  find  their  authority  and  justification  in  the  pub- 
lic good ;  nor  does  any  one  now  attempt  to  resist  a 
tax  or  defend  a  privilege,  but  by  appealing  to  Ibis 
great  test  of  right,  the  interests  of  the  community. 

You  see  too  in  jurisprudence,  that  all  those 
principles  which  grow  out  of  barbarous  usages, or 
were  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  mistaken  theory, 
are  gradually  made  to  give  way  to  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  They  con- 
form more  and  more  to  the  common  sense  and 
common  feelings  of  mankind.  Crimes  which  once 
incurred  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law,  arecriraes 
no  longer ;  modes  of  trial  originating  in  supersti- 
tion have  been  abolished;  many  of  the  trirolous 
niceties  of  pleading,  or  rules  founded  on  a  state  of 
things  which  no  longer  exist — such  as  that  which 
excluded  written  testimony  from  the  common  law 
courts,  and  which,  like  noisome  weeds,  choked  up 
the  administration  of  justice,  have  been  eradicated, 
in  spite  of  the  cry  which  always  will  be  raised 
against  innovation,  and  which  some  of  our  best 
principles,  as  well  as  our  weakest  prejudices, con* 
cur  in  raising. 

Nor  have  we  yet  reached  the  end  of  this  course 
of  salutary  reform.  The  administration  of  justice 
may  be  still  more  simple ;  and  though  the  rules  of 
property  and  of  civil  rights  must  always  be  nume- 
rous and  complicated  in  a  civilized  community, 
yet  this  necessity  furnishes  a  further  reason  why 
the  modes  of  investigating  truth  and  the  rules  of 
evidence  should  possess  all  practicable  simplicity. 
The  spirit  of  philosophy  has  been  actively  at  work 
here.  In  some  instances,  perhaps,  it  has  been  loo 
far  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  under  the  influence 
of  the  pride  of  discovery  and  reform,  or  provoked 
by  opposition,  it  may  have  been  urged  farther  than 
reason  and  propriety  would  warrant.  It  has,  how- 
ever, arraigned  the  whole  system  of  judicial  evi- 
dence, and  endeavored  to  show  that  the  rules  ibr 
the  examination  of  contested  fkcis  are  so  errone- 
ous or  defective,  that  the  truth  is  commonly  disco- 
vered better  out  of  court  than  in  it;  and  that 
questions  about  which  all  the  world  is  satisfied, 
when  technically  examined  by  tribunals  created 
purposely  for  their  investigation,  either  receive  no 
answer,  or  a  wrong  one.  The  official  expounders 
of  the  law,  partaking  of  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
age,  have  of  late  years  greatly  narrowed  the  ob- 
jections to  the  competency  of  witnesses;  but  it  is 
only  the  legislature  and  public  opinion  which  are 
adequate  to  a  complete  reform^  and  they  willoae 
day  assuredly  bring  it. 
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There  is  much  seeming  force  in  many  of  the 
other  objections  of  the  reformers  to  the  present 
▼ery  artificial  and  complicated  system  of  jurispru- 
dence; but  whether  (heir  views  are  satisfactory 
or  otherwise,  they  equally  serve  to  show  the  pre- 
ralent  disposition  of  men  to  bring  all  human  con- 
cerns to  the  bar  of  reason,  and  make  them  submit 
to  her  decrees. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  progress  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy  are  more  shown,  than  in  the 
subject  of  religion.  A  large  part,  perhaps  I  may 
say,  the  best  part  of  religion,  as  it  is  most  produc- 
tive of  good  reiults,  is  the  religion  of  the  heart ; 
and  consists  in  a  profound  and  thorough  sense  of 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator — of 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  he  has  vouchsafed 
to  frail  and  humble  beings  like  ourselves — to  vigo- 
rous self-examinations  by  our  own  conscience — 
to  fervent  aspirations  after  moral  excellence  in 
this  life,  and  a  purer  and  higher  state  of  existence 
hereafter.  But  all  of  these  are  impulses  of  the 
feelings,  rather  than  the  cold  dictates  of  the  rea- 
soning faculty ;  and  being  dependant  on  the  laws 
of  our  emotions,  which  are  as  unchangeable  as  our 
forms,  and  probably  as  much  the  result  of  organi- 
zation, are  the  same  in  character,  if  not  in  degree, 
in  erery  stoge  of  society. 

But  while  philosophy  has  not  altered,  and  could 
not  alter  these  impulses  of  the  heart,  we  may  see 
here  also  its  benignant  operations.  It  has  driven 
away  from  religion  the  superstitions  which  fraud 
and  credulity  combined  had  gathered  around  it. 
Man  no  longer  imputes  to  the  Deity  the  same  vio- 
lent and  ignoble  passions  by  which  the  baser  part 
of  his  own  nature  is  agitated ;  and  instead  of  regard- 
ing cruelty  and  vengeance  as  attributes  of  the  Su- 
preme  Being,  he  is  invested  with  those  qualities 
whkb  appear  to  our  feeble  conceptions  more  con- 
sonant with  divine  perfection.  Thus  mercy  to 
human  frailty  and  pity  for  human  suffering,  are 
regarded  as  divine  attributes  no  less  than  wisdom 
and  power.  On  the  part  of  its  votaries,  humility 
is  invoked  to  take  the  place  of  pride ;  forgiveness 
of  injuries  to  supersede  resentment ;  meekness  and 
patience  and  long  suffering  are  held  to  indicate  a 
truer  devotion  than  pompous  rites  and  vain  cere- 
monies; and  instead  of  incense  and  sacrifices, 
good  deeds  to  his  fellow  mortals,  and  a  lowly  and 
penitent  spirit,  are  deemed  the  most  acceptable  of- 
ferings which  man  can  make  to  his  Creator.  In 
this  transformation,  Mr.  President,  you  recognize 
the  leading  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  may 
well  be  called  the  most  philosophical  of  all  reli- 
gions. 

It  ia  true  that  afler  this  religion  became  the 
creed  of  those  northern  barbarians,  who  poured 
like  an  avalanche  over  the  south  of  Europe,  Chris- 
tianity became  greatly  perverted  from  its  original 
aiinplicity  and  purity ;  but  it  was  not  destined  to 
remain  forever  shrouded  in  these  mists  of  barba- 


rism. Af^er  the  growing  spirit  of  philosophy  pre- 
pared men's  minds  for  its  reception  and  welcome,  it 
broke  forth  in  its  pristine  beauty  and  splendor. 
The  further  continuance  of  the  abuses  of  the  chris- 
tian church  was  inconsistent  with  the  increase  of 
general  intelligence;  and  the  reformation  must 
have  taken  place  had  Martin  Luther  never  exist- 
ed, or  had  the  Dominican  friars  never  carried  on 
the  traffic  in  indulgences;  though  it  might  not 
have  happened  at  the  precise  time,  or  in  the  precise 
manner  in  which  it  did  occur. 

In  truth,  man^s  religion,  as  well  as  every  thing 
else  relative  to  his  opinions  and  feelings,  partakes 
of  the  character  of  the  age;  and  we  are  warrant- 
ed in  saying,  that  the  christian  religion  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  must  as  necessarily  have  been  subject  to 
its  corruptions,  its  superstitipns,  and  its  persecu-^ 
tions,  among  a  people  so  rude  as  that  which  then 
swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe,  as  that  afler  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  revival  of  let- 
ters, and  the  general  progress  of  science  and  phi> 
losophy,  these  foul  exhalations  should  disappear. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  the  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy which  has  been  so  hostile  to  superstition,  is 
also  unfavorable  to  true  religion ;  and  many,  list- 
ening to  their  fears  rather  than  their  reason,  have 
readily  yielded  to  that  opjnion.  But  they  have  been 
too  hasty  in  drawing  general  conclusions  from  par- 
ticular facts.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  France,  and  some  of  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, during  the  last  century,  were  not  only  op- 
posed to  the  prevailing  creeds  of  their  country, 
but  seemed  to  have  no  very  fervid  religious  feel- 
ings of  any  kind ;  but  they  were  led  first  to  make 
war  on  what  they  regarded  as  the  abuses  of  reli- 
gion, and  then  their  attacks  appear  to  be  levelled 
against  every  thing  which  bore  its  name.  It  is 
highly  probable  that,  by  a  natural  process  of  the 
mind,  from  coming  to  hate  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  they  felt  a  prejudice  against  every 
thing  which  was  associated  with  it.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  seen  some,  occupying  the  very 
highest  places  in  the  scale  of  philosophers,  who 
were  sincere  and  zealous  christians.  Besides,  the 
present  age,  which  is  the  most  philosophical  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  is  also  the  most  generally  and 
ardently  devoted  to  Christianity,  as  is  evinced  by 
the  extraordinary  number  of  Churches,  Bible  So- 
cieties, Missionary  Societies,  Sunday  Schools, &c. 
Let  then  the  sincerely  devout  and  pious  dismiss 
their  fears.  The  foundations  of  religion  are  seat- 
ed in  the  very  nature  and  constitutkm  of  man ;  in 
the  dee|>est  recesses  of  his  heart  It  is  a  want  of 
his  moral  nature,  as  indispensable  as  food  to  his 
physical ;  and  philosophy  tends  only  to  separate  it 
from  a  part  of  the  dross  with  which  every  thing 
earthly  more  or  less  mingles,  and  to  leave  its  own 
pure  essence  undiminished  and  untouched. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  literature, 
where  we  shall  seg.  t^l^^  same  evulences  of  the 
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growing  influence  of  philosophy  and  reason  over 
the  minds  of  men.  Thus  poetry,  in  its  efforts  to 
please  and  elevate  the  mind,  by  exciting  the  ima- 
gination and  feelings,  now  never  addresses  us  un- 
attended by  philosophy.  Her  favorite  occupation 
of  late  has  been  to  delineate  the  dispositions  and 
characters  of  men ;  to  reveal  the  secret  workings 
of  the  passions  and  the  sources  of  human  sympa- 
thy ;  to  exhibit  the  human  mind,  in  short,  under 
its  most  impressive  phases.  The  prevalent  taste 
of  the  age  is  for  metaphysical  poetry ;  by  which  I 
mean,  poetry  imbued  with  philosophy, — poetry 
which  lays  bare  the  anatomy  of  the  human  heart, 
and  discloses  all  the  springs  and  machinery  by 
which  it  is  put  in  play.  Those  who  are  gifted  with 
this  beautiful  talent,  have  conformed  to  the  ruling 
taste,  and  their  success  has  been  proportionate.  It 
is  to  this  circumstance  that  Byron  owes  part  of  his 
popularity  ;  for  in  exhibiting  the  most  subtle  pro- 
cesses of  human  passion,  its  energies  and  its  sus- 
ceptibilities, he  is  superior  to  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  though  in  the  mere  embellishment  of  smooth 
and  felicitous  diction,  and  of  agreeable  and  varied 
rhythm,  or  even  in  the  higher  attributes  of  lively 
imagery  and  lofty  conception,  he  can  boast  of  no  su- 
periority. Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 
that  the  metaphysical  character  of  his  poetry  pro- 
ceeded not  so  much  from  his  wish  to  adapt  it  to  the 
public  taste,  as  because  he  himself  partook  of  the 
character  of  his  age ;  that  he  wrote  metaphysically 
and  philosophically  because  he  spoke  and  thought 
in  this  way,  and  he  so  spoke  and  thought  from  the 
very  same  causes  as  his  contemporaries. 

This  inference  is  the  more  warranted,  when  we 
find  the  same  tincture  of  philosophy  in  the  poetry 
of  his  contemporaries, — Sou  they,  Wordsworth, 
Campbell  and  Coleridge.*  ^ven  Moore  infuses 
into  his  amatory  poems  as  much  philosophy  as  the 
subject  will  admit,  tliough  it  is  of  the  sensual 
school  of  Epicurus.  Sometimes  we  see  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  controlling  the  poetic  spirit,  as  was 
the  case  with  Shelley,  Coleridge  and  some  others, 
in  whose  poetry  the  precepts  of  philosophy  were 
more  obscured  by  the  restraints  of  verse  than  aid- 
ed by  its  ornaments.  It  is  an  unnatural  alliance, 
and  both  the  poetry  and  the  philosophy  are  the 
worse  for  the  union. 

In  other  works  of  imagination,  those  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  in  the  region  of  romance,  we  see  the 
same  proofs  of  the  progress  of  philosophy.  Wal- 
ter Scott's  novels  are,  throughout,  the  same  exhi- 
bitions of  man,  whether  acting,  speaking  or  think- 
ing, which  a  philosopher  would  take.  We  are 
made  to  see,  not  by  the  formality  of  an  instructor, 
or  the  impertinence  of  a  cicerone,  but  by  the  con- 
summate fidelity  and  skill  of  the  representation. 


♦  The  recent  poetry  of  continental  Europe  exhibits  the  sanje 
psychological  character ;  as  for  instance,  that  of  Alfieri  and 
Monte  in  Italy,  of  Odethe  and  Tieck  In  Germany,  and  of  Beran- 
ger  in  France. 


every  motive  and  passbn  of  the  actors  laid  open 
to  our  view,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  what  we 
had  often  previously  observed,  though  we  may  not 
have  made  it  the  special  subject  of  reflection. 
There  never  was  before  so  much  philosophy  taught 
by  one  writer,  or  taught  in  so  pleasing  a  mode,  or 
taught  to  so  many  disciples. 

Such  a  gallery  of  moral  pictures  could  not  have 
been  created  before  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
though  they  bad  been,  they  would  not  have  met 
with  the  same  unbounded  popularity,  but,  like 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  would  have  been  in  ad- 
vance of  ^he  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  the  drama,  the  plays  of  Joanna  Baillie,  and 
of  Byron,  are  the  most  metaphysical  of  all  dra- 
matic productions — so  much  so,  as  to  make  them 
unsuited  either  to  the  tastes  or  capacities  of  a  pro- 
miscuous audience.  The  tragedies  of  Voltaire  are 
of  a  more  philosophical  character  than  those  of  Ra- 
cine or  Corneille,  and  these  again  more  philosophi" 
cal  than  the  earlier  productions  of  the  French 
drama. 

But  it  is  in  history  that  we  most  clearly  per- 
ceive the  spirit  of  the  age.     Formerly  it  consisted 
in  little  more  than  a  recital  of  the  actions  of  prin- 
ces, public  or  private ;  and  no  occurrence  in  \hm 
annals  of  a  nation  was  deemed  worthy  of  comme- 
moration, except  battles  and  conquests,  revolutkms 
and  insurrections — with  now  and  then  the  notice 
of  a  plague,  famine,  earthquake  or  other  general 
calamity.     Now,  however,  the  historian  aims  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  society 
and  the  arts  of  civilization ;  with  the  advancemeot 
or  decline  of  religion,  literature,  laws,  manners, 
commerce^ — every  thing  indeed,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  happiness  or  dignity  of  m^n ;  he  does 
this,  not  only  because  he  deems  these  subjects  more 
worthy  the  attention  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal 
mind,  but  also  because  we  can,  ftt)m  a  faithful 
narrative  of  these  events,  traced  out  from  their 
causes,  and  to  their  effects,  learn  the  lessons  of 
wisdom — and  seeing  the  approach  of  evil,  be  b^- 
ter  able  to  avert  or  mitigate  it     It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  all  history  must  now  be  written,  to  be  ap- 
proved or  even  read. 

In  the  study  of  language,  we  perceive  the  same 
evidences  of  our  intellectual  advancement.  By 
arranging  the  elements  of  speech  according^  to  the 
physical  organs  employed  in  their  utterance,  great 
light  has  been  thrown  on  etymology,  and  in  this 
way,  affinities  have  been  traced,  first  among  lan- 
guages, and  through  them  among  natkms  appa- 
rently unconnected.  And  as  all  language  consists 
of  signs  of  our  mental  operations,  the  general 
principles  of  grammar  have  been  sought  in  the 
laws  of  the  mind ;  while  language  in  turn,  has 
i)een  sometimes  successfully  invoketl  to  explain 
those  laws ;  and  thus  philology  and  mental  philo- 
sophy have  assisted  in  elucidating  each  other. 

This  branch  of  philosophy /(which  treats  of  o«r 
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mental  Acuities)  has  not  indeed  made  as  much 
progress  as  many  others ;  for  it  admits  not  the 
discovery  of  new  focts.  But  neither  has  this  been 
stationary.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  analyzing  its  compound  states ;  in  separating  its 
original  from  its  derivative  properties ;  in  tracing 
many  seemingly  diverse  operations  to  one  simple 
principle.  To  be  convinced  of  this  improvement, 
we  have  only  to  regard  the  theory  of  associations 
as  it  now  is,  compared  with  the  slight  and  vague 
notice  of  it  by  Locke ;  or  advert  to  the  opinions 
of  the  same  eminent  man  on  the  foundation  of  mo- 
rals. He  maintained  that  there  was  no  original  pro- 
pensity in  mankind  to  approve  one  action  as  virtu- 
ous, and  another  as  vicious;  and  that  there  was  no 
practical  principle  which  was  approved  or  con- 
demned by  all  nations.  He  even  denied  that  pa- 
rental affection,  the  strongest  feeling  in  the  mater- 
nal bosom,  was  an  original  feeling.  He  refers  to 
the  inventions  of  travellers  in  support  of  his 
theory^  and  was  as  credulous  of  the  anomalous 
£M:ts  they  related,  as  he  was  skeptical  of  innate 
propensities.  Thus  he  says :  "  It  is  familiar  among 
the  Mingrelians,  a  people  professing  Christianity, 
to  bury  their  children  alive  without  scruple ;  he 
asserts  that  the  Caribbees  were  wont  to  fat  and  eat 
their  own  children ;"  and  that  a  people  of  Peru  who 
followed  this  practice,  used,  when  by  the  course  ol 
natare  they  no  longer  had  a  prospect  of  more  chil- 
dren 1o  eat,  '*  to  kill  and  eat  the  mothers.'' 

A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people 
of  this  globe,  and  juster  modes  of  reasoning,  have 
dissipated  these  illusions;  and  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  laws  of  the  mind  will,  in  no  distant  day,  \ye 
traced  with  an  accuracy  and  precision  little  infe- 
rior to  those  which  prevaO  in  most  branches  of 
physics. 

In  the  science  of  political  economy  too,  we  see 
the  advance  of  the  light  of  philosophy.  The  er- 
rors which  were  the  result  of  general  and  deep- 
rooted  prejudices,  have  yielded  to  the  force  of 
reason ;  and  all  enlightened  men  now  agree  that 
Bothiag  is  so  injurious  to  national  prosperity  as  too 
much  regulation  ;  and  that  the  desire  which  man 
kind  have  to  increase  their  means  of  enjoyment, 
operates  more  unceasingly,  and  sagaciously,  and  be 
neficially,  than  any  schemes  of  the  government, 
however  vigilant,  intelligent  and  free  from  bias ; 
since  governments  at  best  can  operate  only  by 
gpeneral  rules,  which  injure  some  in  benefiting 
others, — while  the  sagacity  of  individuals,  with 
few  exceptkms,  devises  the  best  rules  for  each  par- 
ticular case. 

It  was  for  philosophy  also  to  discover  the  connec- 
tion between  good  government  and  the  national 
prosperity,  and  that  a  community  will  have  the 
most  industry,  skill  and  thrift,  where  property  is 
best  protected — where  every  one  can  freely  exer 
cise  his  talents  or  his  capital,  and  securely  enjoy 
the  fruits  they  have  yielded.    Philosophy,  or  un 


prejudiced  reason,  if  you  prefer  it,  also  refuted  an 
error  once  prevalent,  that  one  country,  or  one  part 
of  a  country,  was  injured  by  another's  welfare ; 
and  proved  both  by  reasoning  and  example,  that 
every  accession  of  wealth  or  prosperity,  expe- 
rienced by  one  portion,  radiates  light  and  heat  to 
all  around  it 

If  the  progress  of  philosophy,  or  human  reason, 
has  done  so  much  in  the  moral  sciences,  it  has 
done  yet  more  in  the  physical  branches  of  know- 
ledge for  the  material  world — more  invites  our 
attention  and  speculation — is  more  within  the 
reach  of  experiment,  and  the  benefits  it  confers 
are  more  direct  and  obvious.  It  would  be  foreign 
to  my  purpose,  if  I  were  com|)etent  to  the  task,  to 
mark  the  steps  by  which  man  has  fiassed  from 
conjecture  to  certainly — from  rash  hypothesis  to 
theories  founded  on  cautious  observation  and  ex- 
periment— from  inquiries  which,  if  successful,  had 
only  gratified  curiosity,  to  discoveries  and  Im- 
provements immediately  conducive  to  the  benefits 
of  society.  To  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  advance 
of  science,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  look  at  what 
the  condition  of  man  now  is,  compared  with  what 
it  u^os. 

In  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  be- 
hold some  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.  We 
cannot  see  a  ship,  a  book,  a  gun,  a  watch — scarce- 
ly the  commonest  implement  or  utensil — without 
being  made  sensible  of  the  wonders  achieved  by 
human  science  and  art, — the  result  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  a  thousand  minds  and  ten  thousand 
hands,  embodied  in  a  form  that  has  added  incal- 
culably to  man's  power  and  enjoyment.  If  we 
take  the  departments  of  knowledge  separately,  we 
are  filled  with  admiration  at  the  labor  by  which  it 
has  climbed,  and  the  elevation  it  has  attained. 
Astronomy,  not  content  with  teaching  us  the 
motions  of  the  planets  and  moons  of  our  system, 
and  by  them,  enabling  us  to  traverse  the  pathless 
ocean  with  the  certainty  with  which  we  travel  by 
land— of  itself  a  glorious  achievement  of  science — 
now  undertakes  to  estimate  the  weight  and  density 
of  these  bodies — their  influence  on  one  another — 
of  the  smallest  on  the  largest — the  flight  of  comets, 
and  even  some  of  the  changes  of  position  in  the 
stars  themselves.  Optics  has  taught  us  new  laws 
of  light,  and  has  subjected  the  most  subtle  and  the 
most  rapid  body  in  nature  to  measurements,  of 
as  much  certainty  as  the  gross  portions  of  matter. 
We  now  know  the  weight,  density,  motions,  elas- 
ticity of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  which  encom- 
passes the  earth ;  the  laws  of  sound — its  velocity, 
force,  repercussion,  musical  tone.  By  electri- 
.city,  magnetism,  galvanism,  are  revealed  to  us 
new  fluidsof  the  existence  of  which  we  did  not  for- 
merly dream.  Their  laws  have  been  investigated 
with  all  the  accuracy,  acuteness  and  unwearied 
diligence  which  belongs  to  modern  science;  and 
thoggh  this  branch  of  pbysics  is  every  day  re* 
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celving  new  accessions,  it  already  forms  a  copious 
science  of  itself  While  yet  in  the  full  career  of 
discovery,  it  affords  persuasive  evidence  of  the 
close  affinity  if  not  identity  of  light,  heat,  mag- 
netism, electricity  and  galvanism. 

The  progress  of  chemistry,  shows  us  the  growth 
of  the  human  intellect  in  its  numerous  useful  re- 
sults. In  the  power  it  has  acquired  over  brute 
matter,  it  has  added  infinitely  to  our  means  of 
comfort  or  enjoyment,  by  improving  the  useful 
arts  of  husbandry,  metallurgy,  dying,  bleaching, 
tanning,  brewing  and  medicine.  Some  of  these 
improvements  have,  indeed,  been  the  effect  of  ac- 
cident; but  many,  nay  the  most  of  them,  have 
been  the  result  of  human  inquiry  and  sagacity. 
And  the  atomic  theory,  which  gives  us  an  insight 
into  some  of  the  primary  laws  of  matter,  is  a  pure 
deduction  of  reason. 

By  chemical  discoveries,  useful  processes  which 
once  required  months,  or  even  years,  are  now  ef- 
fected in  a  few  days.  The  chemist  has  found  means 
to  separate  one  of  several  properties  from  a  drug, 
80  that  its  medicinal  effect  may  be  undiminished 
and  unaffected  by  other  combined  properties  origi- 
nally with  it.  Light,  which  formerly  was  fur- 
nished only  by  the  valuable  substances  of  wax, 
tallow,  spermaceti  or  oil,  has  been  supplied  of  a 
better  quality,  from  the  cheai)est  and  most  abun- 
dant objects  in  nature;  and  these  improvements 
are  but  the  precursors  of  the  more  splendid  reti- 
nue which  are  hereafter  destined  to  make  their 
apiiearance.  This  science  gives  us  assurance  that 
all  those  substances  which  are  most  indispensable 
to  man,  because  they  repair  the  waste  which  is  un- 
ceasingly going  on  in  his  bodily  frame,  are  dis- 
persed in  boundless  profusion  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, but  under  forms  and  combinations  which 
conceal  them  from  our  unassisted  senses ;  and  that 
it  may  be  within  the  scope  of  human  art  to  sepa- 
rate those  which  are  nutritious,  and  assimilate 
with  our  system,  from  those  that  are  of  a  noxious 
or  neutral  character,  and  thus  to  modify  the  law 
which  has  hitherto  limited  the  numbers  of  man- 
kind. It  is  now  thought  whatever  vegetable  sub- 
stances can  be  made  soluble  can  be  made  digesti- 
ble, in  proof  of  which,  a  German  chemist*  has 
already  succeeded  in  converting  ligneous  sub- 
stances into  wholesome  aliment ;  and  it  has  long 
been  known  that  sugar  may  be  made  by  a  similar 
chemical  conversion.  What  would  have  been  the 
transmutation  for  which  the  alchemist  of  former 
days  consumed  so  many  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights,  compared  v/ith  these.'  Gold  owes  its  extra- 
ordinary value  to  its  scarcity,  and  had  the  adept 
succeeded  in  making  it  at  pleasure,  he  would  have 
lessened  its  value  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  in- 
creased the  quantity.  If  he  could  have  converted 
copper  into  gold,  the  gold  would  have  been  worth 
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no  more  than  the  copper,  except  for  the  expense 
of  the  transmutation.  And  if  society  had  gained 
some  advantage  in  being  able  to  substitute  it  for 
metals  that  are  liable  to  rust,  yet  it  would  have 
lost  as  much  by  the  destruction  of  its  property  of 
containing  great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  and  ill 
consequent  unfitness  to  perform  the  functioDS  of 
money. 

It  is  not  improbable  that«ome  of  these  splendid 
visions  of  science  may  never  be  realized :  but  then 
other  discoveries  and  improvements  may  take 
place  of  equal  and  greater  importance;  and  should 
I  hose  hopes  be  verified,  would  they  exhibit  a 
greater  triumph  of  art  than  has  been  witnessed  in 
our  day?  they  are  certainly  not  more  beyond  the 
bounds  of  seeming  probability  than  balloons,  and 
diving  bells,  and  rail  roads,  would  have  appeared 
to  a  former  age. 

The  most  extravagant  fency  in  which  the  man 
of  science  has  indulged  would  scarcely  exceed  the 
wonders  now  wrought  by  steam,  whether  we  con- 
sider the  simplicity  of  the  means,  or  the  magnitude 
of  the  results.     When  in  every  vessel  of  heated 
water  mankind  had  always  seen  a  vapor  ariie, 
who  could  have  supposed  that  in  this  simple  £ict, 
nature  had  furnished  an  agent,  which  by  skilfully 
managing,  he  could  multiply  his  natural  strengtii 
a  thousand  fold,  and  move  from  place  to  place  witli 
the  swiAness  of  a  bird?  By  the  alternate  produc- 
tion and  condensation  of  this  vapor,  whidi  he  if 
able  to  do  by  the  very  common  agents  of  fire  and 
water,  he  is  able  to  extract  the  ponderous  minerals 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  having  made  it  pre- 
viously drain  off  the  water  which  put  them  out  of 
his  reach.     By  the  same  power  be  fashions  the 
metal  he  has  made,  into  bars,  or  sheets,  or  rodf, 
according  to  his  various  purposes.     By  it  he  per- 
forms all  those  operations  which  require  ince»ant 
action  as  well  as  preterhuman  strength ;  and  thui 
it  is  made  to  spin  and  weave,  to  saw  and  bore  and 
plane.    By  this  he  grinds  his  flour,  cuts  and  pol- 
ishes marble,  prints  newspapers,  and  transfers  both 
himself  and  his  commodities  from  place  to  place, 
by  land  or  by  water,  with  a  rapidity  which  had 
existed  only  in  the  creations  of  an  eastern  imafi- 
nation ;   and  what  is  no  less  admirable,  with  a  di- 
minution of  fatigue  equal  to  the  increase  of  speed. 

The  kindred  sciences  of  geology  and  mincndogy 
have  undergone  the  same  improvements  as  that  c( 
chemistry.  And  by  a  course  of  inductive  reason- 
ing, founded  on  carefiil  observation,  the  cbangei 
which  the  outer  crust  of  our  earth,  to  the  small 
comparative  extent  that  we  are  able  to  penetrate 
it,  have  been  most  satisfactorily  shown,  and  ref»- 
red  to  their  several  chemical  or  mechanical  agents. 
It  has  also  afforded  data  from  which  important 
facts  in  the  history  of  organized  beings  have  been 
deiluced,  and  thus  it  has  shed  a  light  on  a  branch 
of  knowledge  from  which  it  seemed  most  remote. 
The  notion  which  once  preMOe«L  that  no  i 
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of  animals  is  extinct,  has  been  incontestibly  dis- 
proved ;  and  it  has  shown  not  only  that  there  were 
many  species  which  not  only  do  not  now  exist, 
but  which  could  not  subsist  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world.  Where  important  facts  have  not  been 
discovered  by  human  reason,  we  see  its  power 
exerted  in  profiting  by  those  which  accident  has 
suggested ;  as  in  Galvani's  discovery  and  that  of 
Haiiy  in  crystallography,  of  vaccination  and  many 
others. 

Of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  there 
is  no  one  which  sooner  exercised  the  understand- 
ings of  men  than  that  of  medicine,  first  as  a  prac- 
tical art,  and  then  as  a  science,  as  there  is  none  to 
which  he  is  impelled  by  stronger  motives;  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  practised  by  a  separate 
clan,  in  some  of  the  rudest  nations.    Yet  long  and 
diligently  as  it  has  been  cultivated,  it  has  made 
prodigious  advances  of  late  years,  and  human  rea- 
son has  here  too  achieved  its  accustomed  triumphs. 
In  the  surgical  branch  diseases  are  cured  every 
day,  often  too  by  young  and  inexperienced  o|>era- 
tors,  that  were  once  deemed  immedicable,  and  oAen 
proved  &ta1.     The  materia  medica  has  been  im- 
proved both  by  happy  accidents,  and  the  scientific 
labors  of  the  chemist — and  the  science,  trusting 
only  to  cautious  observation  and  experiment,  has 
profited  as  much  by  what  it  has  rejected  from  the 
catalogue  of  sanative  remedies,  as  what  it  has 
added.     Reason  has  here  taken  the  place  of  super- 
stition and  blind  credulity,  and  few  prescriptions 
are  now  made  on  purely  empirical  grounds.     We 
have  the  roost  conclusive  evidence  of  the  advance 
of  the  medical  science,  in  the  greater  average 
length  of  life  now,  compared  with  former  periods. 
It  has  in  England  increased  in  31  years  from  1  in 
33  to  1  in  58.     A  similar  increase  has  been  fnund 
to  have  taken  place  in  every  nation  of  Europe. 
In  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany,  the  a  ve- 
ra^ increase  has  been  from  1  in  30  to  1  in  38  in 
leas  than  two  generations.     And  if  a  part  of  this 
melioration  may  be  attributed  to  the  moral  im- 
provement of  men,  to  the  greater  wealth  and  com- 
Ibrt  of  a  greater  number,  the  diminution  of  intem- 
perance and  other  vices,  a  part  also  seems  fairly 
attributable  to  the  medical  science ;  but  in  either 
wa  J  it  attests  the  progress  of  reason  and  philosophy. 
The  progress  of  those  sciences  which  exercise 
no  other  faculty  but  the  reason,  also  attest  the 
increase  and  vigor  of  the  human  faculties.     Al- 
gebra is  not  only  more  generally  cultivated  than 
iiA  a  former  age,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  every 
mpeciea  of  regular  form  and  motion  that  matter  can 
aaaume,  and  has  thus  reached  conclusions  which 
seemed  unattainable  by  human  skill ;  and  the  cal- 
culus which  one  generation  readily  performs,  was 
scarcely  intelligible  to  that  which  preceded  it. 

£ven  our  most  familiar  and  household  concerns 
sbow  the  increased  influence  of  reason  over  our 
actions.    The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  more  con- 


formable to  nature  than  formerly,  and  less  biassed 
by  caprice  and  arbitrary  or  accidental  forms.  I 
need  only,  by  way  of  proof,  refer  to  hair  |K)wder 
and  buckles,  and  the  tight  ligatures  which  once 
bound  our  limbs  or  bodies,  but  bind  them  no 
longer.  Forms  have  been  discarded  or  abridged 
and  made  subservient  to  convenience — our  modes 
of  eating,  drinking  and  sleeping — all  the  ordinary 
habits  of  social  life  prove  the  growing  ascendancy 
of  reason  over  habit  and  prejudice.  Though  in 
all  of  these  we  may  occasionally  see  some  retro- 
grade steps. 

The  more  philosophical  spirit  of  modern,  com- 
pared with  ancient  times,  is  illustrated  by  what 
was  then  considered  as  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  They  boasted  of  magnitude  or  costliiiess — 
of  some  enormous  exj>enditure  of  human  labor 
in  a  pyramid,  a  statue  or  temple,  which  was  fitted 
to  make  a  strong  impression  on  the  senses.  But 
what  are  the  objects  which  now  fill  men's  minds 
with  admiration  and  astonishment?  They  are  such 
as  are  addressed  to  their  powers  of  reflection — 
great  moral  changes  like  the  American  or  French 
revolutions;  the  liberation  of  Greece  or  of  Span- 
ish America:  or  if  they  be  of  a  physical  character, 
then  they  are  of  some  successful  effort  of  science 
and  art  which  directly  conduces  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  application  of 
steam  to  manufactures  and  navigation — the  New 
York  Canal,  the  Manchester  Rail  Road,  and  the 
Thames  Tunnel.  These,  and  such  as  these,  are 
the  world's  wonders  in  our  day. 

Such  then,  Mr.  President,  is  the  character  of 
the  changes  which  the  mind  of  man  has  wrought 
on  physical  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  improvement 
of  his  own  condition ;  and  these  in  turn  have  ef- 
fected an  immense  change  in  the  character  of  his 
mind.  He  has  become  less  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  his  senses  and  more  to  that  of  his  reason.  Ho 
is  necessarily  made  to  perceive  an  infinite  number 
of  new  and  intricate  relations,  which  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  civilization  are  ever  adding  to 
those  which  previously  existed,  and  his  reasoning 
faculties  have  acquired  strength  in  proportion  to 
their  exercise.  From  particular  facts  he  is  con- 
tinually deducing  general  laws;  and  from  those 
general  laws,  laws  still  more  comprehensive.  The 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  elaborate  deduc- 
tions of  one  age  become  the  obvious  truths  of  that 
which  succeeds  it,  and  each  succeeding  generation 
is  more  capable  of  intricate  processes  of  reasoning 
than  its  predecessor. 

In  the  same  proportion  too,  as  reason  acquires 
strength,  the  dominion  of  the  passions  becomes 
weaker.  They  are  less  likely  to  be  excited  by 
unworthy  causes,  and  less  violent  when  excited. 
Reason  obviously  tends  to  prevent  those  mental 
perturbations  which  arise  from  false  views  of 
things,  as  from  mistaken  notions  of  right — from 
the  exaggerations  of  future  (ff^/^rA^3*  ^^^ 
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wrong  estimates  of  their  probability.  Many  ob- 
jects which  a  more  ignorant  age  has  deemed  im- 
portant, the  light  of  philosophy  exhibits  in  their 
real  insigniticance.  And  in  addition  to  all  these 
direct  causes,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  our 
minds  being  now  so  much  more  occupied  in  no- 
ticing causes  and  effects,  and  other  important  re- 
lations, will  be  less  prone  to  strong  emotions, 
except  80  far  as  they  may  have  the  sanction  of 
reason.  Let  me  not  be  understood  to  &yor  the 
dream  of  some  speculatists,  that  philosophy  will 
ever  eradicate  the  passions.  This  result  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable.  It  is  in  their  proper  in- 
dulgence that  consists  all  that  is  called  either  hap- 
piness or  virtue,  and  all  that  deserves  to  be  so 
considered  by  a  moral  and  intellectual  being. 
They  are 

"  The  lights  and  shades,  whose  well-accorded  strife 
"  Gives  all  the  strength  and  color  of  our  life." 

The  passions  have  been  aptly  compared  to  the 
winds  which  impel  the  ship  on  the  ocean  of  life,* 
but  reason  performs  higher  functions  than  ''the 
card."  It  sits  at  the  helm,  and  guides  the  course 
of  the  bark  when  the  gale  is  not  too  strong,  and 
takes  in  sail  when  it  is. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  growing  ascen- 
dancy of  reason  is, that  there  will  be  less  inequality 
in  the  civil  condition  of  mankind ;  and  happy  are 
they  whose  political  institutions  enable  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  change,  without 
going  through  the  process  of  blood  and  violence. 
Whatever  may  be  the  advantages,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  a  difference  of  ranks,  the  institution 
originated  in  accident,  and  is  supported  by  illu- 
sions, which  natural  enough  in  a  certain  stage  of 
society,  the  light  of  philosophy  tends  to  dissipate ; 
and  as  ghosts,  witches  and  other  shadows  of  the 
night  have  vanished  at  the  approaching  dawn  of 
reason,  the  further  progress  of  day  will  extinguish 
hereditary  rank,  which,  when  it  does  not,  like 
faux-fire,  shine  by  its  own  corruption,  emits  an 
Ineffectual  ray  at  best. 

If  the  preceding  views  are  correct^  it  would 
follow  that  in  our  reasonings  from  the  past  to  the 
future  we  must  take  these  changes  of  the  human 
character  into  account,  and  if  we  do,  that  they 
would  sometimes  lead  us  to  expect  different  re- 
sults hereafter  from  those  which  formerly  took 
place  under  similar  circumstances.  The  failure 
to  make  allowance  for  these  changes,  has  produced 
much  groundless  apprehension,  much  mistaken  con- 
fdence,  and  much  false  vaticination. 

In  thus  speaking  of  the  gradual  progress  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  advancement  is  uninterrupted.  Far  from  it 
Though  the  tide  may  be  rising,  each  individual 
wave  does  not  always  reach  as  &r  as  that  which 

•  [On  life's  TMi  ocean  diversely  we  sail, 
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preceded  it :  so  man,  in  his  onward  progress  to  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  does  occasionally  make 
oblique  and  even  retrograde  steps.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  those  prejudices  which  have  not  yet  been 
dislodged  from  their  strong  holds — under  the  sway 
of  our  passions,  which  indeed  may  be  regulated, 
but  can  never  be  extinguished,  reason  for  awhile 
succumbs  and  philosophy  disappears.  Thus,  in 
the  Reformation,  the  struggle  between  those  who 
sought  to  get  rid  of  the  ancient  abuses,  and  those 
who  endeavored  to  maintain  them,  was  accompa- 
nied with  ferocity,  cruelty  and  injustice ;  and  men 
were  often  hated  and  persecuted  in  proportion  to 
their  sincerity  in  avowing  their  real  sentiments, 
and  their  firmness  in  maintaining  them.  Then 
too,  we  beheld  those  who  had  been  the  victims  of 
oppressk)n,  when  power  changed  hands,  becoming 
persecutors  in  turn ;  and  this,  not  on  the  principle 
of  retaliation,  but  because  the  new  persecutors 
were  impelled  by  the  same  blind  fury  as  their 
predecessors,  in  regarding  a  mere  dififereoce  of 
opinion  as  synonymous  with  crime. 

Phik)sopby  bad  not  then  advanced  far  enough 
to  teach  them  that  men  were  responsible  only  to 
their  own  conscience  and  their  God  for  their  modes 
of  faith;  and  that  punishment  tended  to  make 
hypocrites  of  the  bad  and  martyrs  of  the  good, 
but  converts  of  none.  They  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  unadulterated  common  sense  of  that  portkm  of 
mankind,  who  were  less  frenzied  by  zeal,  revolted 
at  such  injustice;  and  that  their  sympathies  acted 
more  powerfully  in  favor  of  the  sufferer,  tfaaa 
their  fears  in  favor  of  their  persecutors ;  a  truth 
which  has  suggested  the  maxim  that ''  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.'* 

The  French  revolution  also  furnished  a  ngnal 
instance  of  the  retrograde  st«ps  of  philosophy. 
The  oppresskms,  the  injustice,  the  absurdities  of 
the  French  monarchy,  and  above  all,  the  incos- 
gruities  of  many  of  its  institutkms  with  the  state 
of  knowledge  and  of  private  society  in  France, 
could  not  be  corrected  without  calling  forth  ail 
the  strongest  impulses  of  our  nature — the  worst 
passions  of  the  worst  men,  as  well  as  the  nobler 
feelings  of  the  best  The  advanced  state  of  reascMi 
and  philosophy  among  the  educated  classes, acting 
on  the  sense  of  justice,  indelibly  stamped  oa  the 
heart  of  man,  made  the  mass  of  the  nation  see  and 
feel  the  odium  of  their  civil  institutions,  and  de- 
termined them  to  attempt  a  remedy.  They  were 
prompted  in  their  schemes,  and  quickened  in  their 
sensibility  by  the  superfor  social  conditkm  of  their 
neighbors,  the  £nglish,  and  yet  more  by  the 
American  revolution  and  its  happy  issue.  Be- 
fore this  great  event,  their  noticerof  the  defoets  or 
abuses  of  their  government  was  confined  to  phi- 
losophical 8peculatists-~to  rhetorical  deckioMrs— 
or  to  those  who  wielded  the  lighter,  but  no  leas 
efficient  weapons  of  ridicule — to  all  of  whom  many 
of  those  classes  who  most  profited  by  the  exiting 
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abuses,  bowing  to  the  resistless  force  of  truth,  and 
not  foreseeing  the  danger  to  themselves,  gave 
their  cordial  support  Public  opinion  was  thus 
gradually  gaining  strength  and  unanimity ;  and 
when  accident  afforded  a  favorable  occasion  for  the 
reformers  to  act,  every  one  was  astonished  at  the 
rapidity  and  force  with  which  they  acted.  But 
there  were  strong  interests  and  passions  arrayed 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  shock  of  the  conflict  was 
violent  in  proportion. 

As  soon  as  the  cry  of  reform  and  change  was 
sounded,  every  furious  and  ignoble  passion— every 
sordid  and  profligate  and  depraved  motive,  hoping 
to  profit  by  the  confusion,  entered  into  the  strife, 
and  corrupted  the  whole  mass.  Then  it  was  that 
in  the  heart  of  Christendom,  we  saw  a  city,  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  every  refinement  of 
civilization — the  emporium  of  science,  literature 
and  the  arts — suddenly  transformed  into  a  moral 
desert  The  annals  of  mankind  had  recorded  no 
such  metamorphosis.  To  the  senses  indeed,  all 
the  monuments  of  science  and  art  and  social  im- 
provement remained,  but  they  seemed  to  belong 
to  other  times.  Every  thing  relative  to  the  hu- 
man character  was  forcibly  overturned,  or  wrest- 
ed from  its  natural  position.  Women  without 
humanity  or  timidity,  at  one  moment  braving 
death,  and  at  another  thirsting  for  blood.  Science 
and  practical  art  employed  in  devising  new  modes 
of  taking  away  life.  Statesmen  and  legislators 
engrossed  by  the  one  great  subject  of  how  they 
might  exterminate  citizens  no  less  than  foreign 
enemies.  Speculative  minds  racking  their  inven- 
tions to  frame  excuses  for  these  enormities,  or  in 
making  frivolous  changes  in  the  names  of  streets 
and  provinces — of  the  months  and  days — while 
RtHgion,  finding  nothing  congenial  to  her  own 
mildness  and  purity,  fled  from  the  country,  and 
the  infuriated  multitude  hallooed  and  exulted  in 
her  retreat:  and  in  the  metropolis  of  fashion, 
which  had  given  the  laws  of  dress  to  all  Europe, 
and  one  of  whose  most  distinguished  literati*  had 
asserted  that  the  apparel  was  a  part  of  the  man,  an 
atteotion  to  outward  appearance  was  deemed  pre- 
sumptive evidence  of  aristocracy.  Nor  was  there 
a  more  certain  mode  of  awakening  suspicion  of 
incivism,  than  to  seem  to  be  devout,  or  moral,  or 
gentlemanly,  unless  these  obnoxious  qualities  were 
redeemed  by  some  accom[>animent  of  crime. 

There  have  been  those  who  would  make  phi- 
losophy responsible  for  these  extravagances  and 
excesses,  because  it  had  been  assiduously  culti- 
vated in  Paris,  just  before  the  Revolution,  and 
0ome  of  its  maxims  were  appealed  to  in  justifica- 
tion of  the  excesses.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
unjust.  There  was  mingled  with  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  Paris  population,  a  far  larger  por- 
tion which  was  immersed  in  the  grossest  ignorance. 


*  The  Count  d6  BuOba. 


They  had  been  brought  up  as  it  were  in  a  prison 
house,  into  which  the  surrounding  light  of  heaven 
could  never  penetrate ;  and,  when  set  free  from  the 
restraints  of  law,  they  were  powerful  instruments 
of  mischief  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  at  once 
skilful  and  unscrupulous  in  using  them.  There 
were  also  those  who  partook  of  the  intellectual 
light  of  the  age,  but  who  from  a  faulty  education, 
or  accident,  or  the  unjust  institutions  of  society  had 
not  proportional  moral  improvement — men  who 
saw  the  inequality  with  which  the  goods  of  life 
were  distributed ;  that  those  who  had  the  smallest 
share  were  the  most  numerous ;  and  that  they  might 
be  prompted  to  the  inclination,  as  they  already 
had  the  ability,  to  be  their  own  carvers.  An  alli- 
ance was  thus  formed  between  cunning  and  igno- 
rance— the  cunning  few  and  ignorant  many — and 
no  wonder  that  in  a  short  time,  all  that  was  vene- 
rable and  virtuous  and  generous,  as  well  as  all 
that  had  been  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  were  fu- 
riously assailed  and  beaten  to  the  ground.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  had  no  other  agency  in 
producing  this  result,  than  that  a  portion  of  society 
borrowed  its  inielleciual  light  without  approach- 
ing near  enough  to  profit  by  its  morcU  warmth : 
and  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  blame  philosophy  for 
these  outrages,  as  to  blame  religion  for  the  bloody 
massacres  and  merciless  persecutions  which  were 
perpetrated  in  her  name.  With  far  greater  rea- 
son may  the  moderation  observed  by  the  mob  of 
Paris,  in  the  three  day  revolution  of  1830,  be  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  of  the  liberal  and  philoso- 
phical spirit,  which  had  been  gaining  ground 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  particularly 
in  France  for  twenty  years  before :  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  this  moderation,  as  well  as  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  would  be  exercised,  was  confi- 
dently predicted  in  this  country,  by  a  French 
gentleman,*  now  enjoying  an  elevated  rank  in 
France ;  and  he  founded  his  prediction  on  the  im- 
proved character  of  the  population  of  Paris. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  past  effects  of 
the  progress  of  philosophy,  let  us  now  look  before 
us,  and  endeavoring  to  scan  the  future,  learn  what 
are  hereafter  to  be  its  effects  on  the  world,  especi- 
ally on  that  portion  of  it,  in  which  we  are  most 
interested. 

We  are  sometimes  reproached  with  being 
more  disposed  to  look  at  what  our  country  will 
be,  than  at  what  it  is ;  but  when  the  changes  are 
so  rapid  and  great,  we  should  not  only  betray  a 
strange  insensibility  to  our  future  destiny,  but  be 
grossly  wanting  in  prudence,  not  to  keep  the  fact 
constantly  present  to  our  minds.  It  should  af- 
fect our  policy,  legislation,  and  even  our  indi- 
vidual contracts  and  schemes  of  profit;  and  while 
we  do  not  object  to  other  nations  seeing,  in  the 


*  General  Bernard,  whose  anticipations  of  the  leading  eventa 
of  that  rorolution,  in  a  converaalion  with  the  author,  bad  all  the 
accuracy  of  history. 
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mirror  of  the  past,  interesting  memorials  of  their 
former  g^Iory,  they  may  suffer  us  to  look  at  ours^ 
through  the  prism  of  hope,  in  which  objects  are  a 
little  distorted  without  being  exaggerated,  and 
appear  in  hues  delightfully  gay  and  diversified. 
Lf>t  us  see  then  how  the  certain  progress  of  popu- 
lation, and  the  probable  progress  of  reason  and 
philosophy  are  likely  to  affect  us. 

Of  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  United  States 
in  numbers,  powers  and  wealth,  we  have  now  a 
moral  certainty.  Afler  the  lapse  of  forty  years,  we 
have  seen  that  their  population  continues  to  double 
at  the  rate  which  Franklin  long  ago  assumed,  and 
we  have  full  confirmation  of  the  views  taken  by 
Malthus  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and  by  Frank- 
lin long  before  him,  that  mankind  continue  thus  to 
increase  where  the  me^ns  of  subsistence  are  easy 
There  will  hardly  be  any  change  in  this  particular 
here,  before  our  numbers  have  reached  60  persons 
to  a  square  mile.  Perhaps  when  we  consider  the 
remarkable  fertility  of  the  larger  part,  not  before 
we  have  reached  100 :  but  with  the  former  limit, 
our  country  would  contain  100  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, in  three  periods  of  doubling,  or  in  75  years. 
Some  doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  our 
future  increase  will  not  diminish  in  an  increasing 
ratio;  and  a  very  general  error  as  to  the  rate  of 
increase,  exhibited  at  the  last  census,  has  favored 
that  opinion.  But  in  point  of  fact,  tho  increase 
for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1830,  was  a  fraction 
more  than  34  per  cent.,  instead  of  a  fraction  more 
than  33  per  cent,  as  our  almanacs  and  other  peri- 
odicals have  stated,  because  they  did  not  attend  to 
the  fact,  that  the  last  census  shewed  the  increase 
only  for  nine  years  and  ten  months.  This  result 
is  so  unexampled  and  so  great,  that  it  requires  an 
effort  for  us  to  conceive  its  reality;  yet  it  rests 
upon  as  satisfactory  grounds  as  any  future  event 
whatever:  and  it  is  not  a  remote  improbability, 
that  some  who  now  hear  me  will  live  to  see  our 
population  amount  to  100  millions. 

For  our  political  organization  we  have  nothing 
to  desire,  if  our  present  government  continues. 
The  self-healing  power,  which  more  or  less  per- 
vades all  bodies,  politic  as  well  as  natural,  has 
unrestricted  vigor  here,  and  may  be  expected  to 
bring  an  adequate  remedy  for  every  political  dis- 
ease likely  to  arise. 

But  one  of  the  evils  apprehended  by  some,  is  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  ;  and  it  is  asked,  if  this 
has  already  been  seriously  threatened,  how  will 
it  be  when  the  sources  of  collision  and  rivalship 
shall  be  multiplied — when  all  fear  of  foreign  ag< 
gression,  which  now  operates  as  a  band  to  keep 
us  together,  shall  be  removed — when  personal  am- 
bition shall  seek,  by  a  separation,  that  field  for  its 
enterprises  which  the  Union  does  not  afford — and 
the  natural  increase  of  an  indigent  and  ignorant 
class  shall  furnish  him  with  ready  tools  for  his  sel- 
fish projects? 


But  I  do  not  see  the  probability  that  the  proud 
hopes,  which  dictated  a  perpetual  league  among 
the  states,  are  to  be  disappointed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  occasions  in  which  their  interests  clash 
are  few,  compared  with  those  in  which  they  coin- 
cide, and  that  one  of  the  strongest  ligaments  of 
union  is  the  diversity  of  pursuits  among  the  states, 
by  which  they  are  all  benefited  by  a  free  commercial 
intercourse.  Thus,  some  produce  grain  and  cattle, 
others,  fish,  or  sugar,  or  rice  and  cotton :  some  are 
exclusively  agricultural  in  their  pursuits,  and  are 
of  course  venders  of  raw  produce,  whilst  others 
are  manufacturing  states,  and  purchasers  of  raw 
produce:  some  are  largely  concerned  in  navi- 
gation, whilst  others  are  inland.  Thus  all  are 
gainers  by  an  interchange  of  their  respective  com- 
modities and  species  of  industry ;  and  this  mutual 
commerce,  founded  in  mutual  interests,  wfll  lets 
and  less  require  aid  from  the  government 

We  may,  moreover,  reasonably  expect,  that 
these  sources  of  mutual  benefit  and  intercourse 
will  increase,  and  that  new  products  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  will  arise  under  some  propitioas 
accident  or  kindness  of  nature,  will  extend  the  mu- 
tual dependence  of  the  states,  and  proportionally 
miiltiply  the  bonds  of  union.  Each  state  will  be  im- 
portant to  the  rest  for  its  useful  products,  and  they 
in  turn  will  be  valuable  to  it,  both  for  affording  a 
market,  and  for  the  products  they  give  in  ex- 
change. The  commerce,  too,  will  be  the  more 
profitable,  and  likely  to  be  the  more  extensive^ 
by  its  being  free  from  imposts  or  vexatious  re* 
strictions.  Under  the  fostering  care  of  this  fi^e- 
dom,  we  may  ex|>ect  that  wine,  and  silk,  and  the 
olive  may  be  added  to  the  products  of  the  south — 
and  that  whenever  labor  shall  fall  to  the  point  of 
merely  earning  a  subsistence,  tea  may  be  also  cul- 
tivated ;  as  no  doubt  some  part  of  our  country  is 
similar  in  climate  to  China,  since  it  is  not  only  in  a 
correspondent  latitude,  but  on  the  same  side  of  its 
continent 

The  time  will  come  when  mostofourmanu&c- 
tures  can  be  procured  from  the  northern  or  middle 
states  cheaper  than  from  Europe,  and  when  those 
states  will  aJso  furnish  a  larger  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  south  The  time  has  already  come  w  heci 
cotton,  and  rice,  and  tobacco,  if  that  pemk^ioos 
weed  shall  always  constitute  one  of  man's  arti6cisl 
wants,  can  be  procured  more  cheaply  from  the 
southern  slates  than  elsewhere ;  and  though  there  » 
not,  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States, 
as  much  land  adapted  to  the  cane  as  will  supply 
its  future  inhabitants  with  sugar,  without  that  in- 
crease of  price  which  must  greatly  diminish  its 
rate  of  consumption,  yet  the  trade  in  this  oseltil 
commodity  will  not  therefore  be  less  important, 
either  to  the  states  which  sell,  or  those  which  pur- 
chase it. 

This  commercial  intercourse  will  be  greatly 
extended  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rail  roads. 
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which  are  destined  to  intersect  our  country  in 
eyery  direction.  By  the  greater  cheapness  o^ 
transportation,  the  commerce  will  be  extended,  not 
only  because  more  distant  points  will  be  brought 
into  connection,  but  also  because  there  will  be  a 
greater  number  of  articles  which  may  be  advan- 
tageously transported.  AH  the  canals  and  rail 
roads  from  one  state  to  another,  which  shall  be 
sufficiently  used  to  compensate  for  their  construc- 
tion, will  be  so  many  sinews  to  knit  together  our 
wide  spread  and  diversified  republic.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  have  already  thus  bound  them- 
selves to  the  west.  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and, 
without  doubt,  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  will  fol- 
low the  example. 

When  we  shall  be  thus  connected  by  the  golden 
chain  of  mutual  interests  instead  of  the  iron  fetters 
of  power,  and  by  that  homogeneousness  of  manners 
which  an  increased  intercourse  will  produce,  what 
will  be  likely  to  effect  a  separation  ?  Let  us  sup- 
pose any  state,  considering  itself  aggrieved  by  some 
measure  of  the  federal  government,  was  to  with- 
draw herself  from  the  confederacy,  and  that  the 
other  states  were  to  acquiesce  in  her  course,  either 
because  they  felt  no  interest  in  the  matter,  or  be- 
cause they  were  willing  to  surrender  up  those  in- 
terests to  a  claim  of  right  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  such  seceding  state  would  find  the 
disadvantages  of  its  new  situation  so  great,  sur- 
rounded by  rival  and  hostile  and  taunting  neigh- 
bors— attended  with  so  much  contingent  danger 
and  certain  expense,  that  after  the  first  irritation 
had  passed  away,  it  would  sue  to  be  re-admitted 

But  when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  no  distant  day, 
eyery  state  will  either  be  an  outlet  for  other  states 
to  the  ocean,  or  the  medium  of  communication  for 
those  lying  on  each  side  of  it,  it  would  be  accord- 
ing to  all  experience  to  presume  that  they  will  not 
regard  a  question  thus  directly  affecting  their  in- 
teretU,  as  one  also  affecting  their  rights,  and  will 
vindicate  both,  by  an  appeal  to  force,  if  necessary : 
and  thus  the  question  of  separation  will  always  be 
a  question  of  war.  The  coTistitutional  question, 
which  may  have  been  previously  agitated,  will  be 
drowned  in  the  din  and  tumult  of  arms,  and  finally 
decided  by  the  issue  of  the  war.  Victory  is  the 
great  arbiter  of  right  in  national  disputes,  and  that 
scale  of  justice  on  which  she  hapi^ens  to  light,  is 
almost  sure  to  preponderate. 

I  have  been  supposing  the  case  of  a  single  state, 
or  even  a  small  section  of  states  to  desire  a  sepa- 
ration. But  it  may  be  asked  whether  all  the 
states  may  not  voluntarily  consent  to  a  dissolution  ; 
or  at  least  so  large  a  portion  as  to  make  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  rest  hopeless.  I  answer  that  1 
am  not  able  to  conceive  any  such  general  and  pow- 
erful cause,  nor  do  I  know  of  any  example  of  a  simi- 
lar voluntary  disseverance  in  history.  In  every 
case  in  which  an  integral  community,  whether 
consolidated  or  confederate,  has  been  separated,  it 


has  been  by  violence,  and  commonly  external  vio- 
lence—-either  by  one  nation,  subjugating  another, 
or  by  some  successful  leader  succeeding  by  his 
arts  and  talents  in  arraying  one  part  against  the 
rest :  or  the  parts  of  a  great  empire  have  been  par- 
titioned among  the  descendants  or  legatees  of  the 
last  occupant — none  of  which  causes  of  separation 
can  be  expected  to  operate  here.  It  is  indeed  a 
conceivable  thing  for  some  prominent  and  popular 
individual  to  excite  a  particular  state  to  discontent, 
and  finally  to  civil  war ;  and  although  we  have 
happily  had  no  example  of  such  ffagitiousness,  we 
have  seen  enough  to  make  us  think  it  possible : 
yet  whatever  may  be  the  supposed  success  of  such 
men  at  home,  there  will  always  be  many  counter- 
actions to  their  influence  in  the  adjoining  states, 
and  in  the  same  degree  that  the  agitator  is  a  popu- 
lar idol  in  his  own  state,  he  will  be  an  object  of 
suspicion  in  the  adjoining  states,  who  w  ill  judge  of 
him  by  his  actions,  unaJEfected  by  his  arts  or  the 
imposing  lustre  of  his  personal  qualities. 

Our  own  past  history  affords  some  confirmation 
of  these  views.  It  is,  for  example,  now  seen,  since 
the  veil  which  once  concealed  the  acts  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  has  been  partially  raised,  that  the 
power  of  the  agents  in  that  combination  to  sepa- 
rate the  union  was  far  less  than  had  been  supposed, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  led  on  the  states 
there  represented  to  make  that  shew  of  resistance 
to  the  general  government  which  excited  appre- 
hensions for  the  union,  if  they  had  professed  any 
other  than  the  moderate  and  legitimate  objects  of 
making  their  peculiar  interests  more  respected, 
and  of  providing  additional  guards  against  the  in- 
vasion of  those  interests  in  the  time  to  come.  It 
now  appears,  that  however  we  may  disapprove 
the  means  used  to  effectuate  their  objects,  the  ends 
were  blameless ;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  moment  the  separation  of  the  states 
had  shewn  itself  to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  their 
leaders,  that  moment  they  would  have  been  desert- 
ed by  the  larger  part  of  their  followers. 

The  case  of  him  whose  history  has  been  so  preg- 
nant o(  instruction  to  lawless  ambition,  and  who 
eighteen  years  ago  was  arraigned  in  this  very 
capitol  for  the  highest  of  all  crimes,  affords  another 
instructive  example.  So  long  as  his  object  was 
believed  to  be  the  settlement  of  the  Washita  lands, 
he  may  have  ranked  among  his  followers  the  most 
honest  and  patriotic  of  the  land.  So  long  as  he 
merely  proposed  to  emancipate  the  Mexicans  from 
the  Spanish  yoke,  the  generous  and  enterprising 
youth  of  the  west,  as  unsuspicious  of  guile  in 
others  as  they  were  incapable  of  it  themselves, 
might  have  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  even  glo- 
ried in  the  act  of  self-devotion :  but  no  sooner  was 
it  known  that  the  infatuated  man  was  pursuing 
the  phantom  of  individual  aggrandizement,  at  the 
expense  of  his  country's  peace  and  in  violation  of 
her  laws,  than  he  was  *'  led  alone  in  his  glory." 
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Most  of  his  followers  abandoned  him  from  princi- 
ple, and  the  few  who  were  without  principle,  de- 
serted him  from  cowardice.  It  is  peculiarly  grati- 
fying that  both  of  these  examples  so  strikingly 
exhibit  the  attachment  of  the  American  people  to 
the  union,  as  it  will  probably  be  only  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  modes  that  its  integrity  will  ever 
be  assailed. 

The  event  by  which  the  union  was  still  more 
seriously  threatened,  has  been  too  recent  for  me 
to  say  much  of  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Yet  I 
may  be  permitted  to  remark,  without  opening 
wounds  hardly  yet  cicatrized,  that  both  those  who 
apprehend  disunion  and  those  who  dread  consoli- 
dation may  draw  salutary  lessons  from  that  event ; 
and  that  each  party  may,  by  a  course  of  impru- 
dence, promote  the  very  evil  of  which  it  is  most 
apprehensive.  I  will  add,  that  it  affords  additional 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  ligaments  which 
bind  us  together,  for  if  those  who  felt  themselves 
aggrieved  by  the  general  government,  had  been 
less  sensible  of  the  value — of  the  necessity  of  the 
union — then  the  master  pilot,*  who  at  the  critical 
moment  seized  the  helm,  and  steered  the  ship  of 
state  through  the  breakers  that  threatened  her  on 
either  side,  had  interposed  his  consummate  skill  in 
vain. 

But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  continuance 
of  the  union  is  indispensable  to  our  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  civil  liberty — that  on  it  rest  our  hopes 
of  national  greatness,  it  would  hardly  seem  con- 
sistent with  prudence  to  rely  altogether  on  the 
natural  securities  I  have  mentioned.  We  should 
also  sedulously  guard  against  whatever  may  tend 
to  weaken  our  attachment  to  it;  and  should  there- 
fore confine  the  functions  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  those  objects  which  are  most  indispensa- 
ble to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole,  and  to  which 
the  powers  of  the  separate  governments  are  incom- 
petent. And  while  it  should  exercise  no  power 
which  was  not  clearly  beneficial,  as  well  as  con- 
stitutional, it  should  forbear  to  exercise  such  pow- 
ers as  como  under  this  description,  when  they 
may  prove  sources  of  discontent,  or  of  collision 
with  local  feelings  and  interests.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  course  will  be  to  give  the  federal  gov- 
ernment greater  efficacy  in  the  execution  of  its 
remaining  powers,  and  especially  in  our  foreign 
concerns;  and  it  will  afford  us  the  best  security, 
not  only  against  disunion,  but  the  opposite  danger 
of  consolidation.  The  continuance  of  our  present 
complex  system  of  government — the  only  one  in 
which  the  highest  degree  of  civil  liberty  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  greatest  extent  of  territory — 
depends  on  its  maintaining  a  just  equipoise  be- 
tween the  general  government  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  separate  states ;  and  that  equipoise 


•  Henry  Clay,  who  wan  thus  thrice  mainly  instrumental  in 
giving  peace  to  his  country. 


may  be  disturbed  no  less  by  enlarging  the  capacity 
of  conferring  favors  than  that  of  doing  mischief— of 
appealing  to  the  hopes  no  less  than  to  the  fears  of 
the  community. 

There  is  another  safeguard  against  both  ditunioo 
and  consolidation,  to  be  found  in  the  diffusion  of  in- 
struction among  all  classes  of  people ;  to  which  ob- 
ject all  the  states  have  given  encouragement  Be- 
sides the  general  moral  effects  which  such  mental 
culture  is  found  to  produce,  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  it  will  make  the  mischiefs  of  a  single  na- 
tional government  or  of  several  disunited  govern- 
ments, which  are  already  so  obvious  to  those  who 
have  reflection  and  forecast,  intelligible  to  alL 
The  diffusion  of  intelligence  will  operate  advan- 
tageously to  the  same  end  in  another  way.  It 
will  raise  the  self-respect  and  honest  pride  of  the 
indigent  classes,  and  these  sentiments  afford  the 
best  security  against  an  over-crowded  population 
and  its  deleterious  consequences,  for  they  naturally 
tend  to  raise  the  ordinary  standard  of  comfort,  and 
the  higher  that  is,  the  sooner  do  the  checks  to  im- 
provident marriages  begin  to  operate. 

Supposing  our  federal  union  to  be  thus  endur- 
ing, the  progress  of  philosophy  may  be  expected 
to  continue  with  our  advancement  in  numbers  and 
wealth,  and  to  exhibit  itself  in  the  increased  vigor 
of  the  reasoning  faculties;  the  greater  purity  of 
religion ;  the  better  government  of  the  passions ; 
an  enlarged  dominion  over  physical  nature;  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  multifarious  laws  of  mind 
and  matter;  and  a  general  amelioration  of  our  con- 
dition, social,  intellectual,  and  moral.  But  dan- 
gers and  evils  are  apprehended  by  some,  when  we 
shall  have  a  large  class  of  manufacturers.  This 
must  eventually  be  the  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  every  civilized  country, 
since  in  no  other  way  can  the  greater  part  of  a 
dense  |)opulation  find  employment  A  small  pro- 
portion of  the  community  is  sufficient  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  especially  with  so  fertile  a  territory  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  real 
must  be  employed  in  manufactures,  or  starve.  Be- 
sides, the  products  of  this  species  of  industry  are 
as  essential  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment,  if  not 
to  our  subsistence,  as  raw  produce.  We  must  have 
clothes,  furniture,  utensils,  and  books,  as  well  as 
food :  and  when  our  numbers  shall  be  aufficieatly 
great  to  consume  the  whole  of  our  raw  produce, 
as  in  time  it  certainly  will  be,  we  shall  ceaae  to 
export ;  and  the  great  mass  of  its  consumers  here, 
must  fulfil  the  inevitable  ultimate  destinj  of 
man — he  must  labor  for  his  subsistence,  either  m 
tilling  the  earth,  or  in  giving  to  its  products  saaie 
new  form,  which  by  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
others,  may  enable  htm  to  satisfy  his  own.  Tbo 
people  of  the  United  States  must  therefore  become 
a  manufacturing  |)eople,  as  well  as  their  fnxigieni- 
tors,  and  that  too  at  no  very  remote  period.  At 
present,  most  of  our  citizens  arngricultunsts,  be* 
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cause  tbey  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  redundant  pro- 
ducts ;  but  while  it  may  be  eaty  to  obtain  a  market 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  fourteen  millions  of  peo- 
ple, it  may  not  be  equally  easy  to  find  a  vent  abroad 
for  the  products  of  the  one  hundred  millions  before 
spoken  of;  or  even  of  the  fiAy  millions  which  our 
numbers  will  certainly  reach  in  less  than  another 
half  century.  It  must  be  recollected  that  while  we 
increase  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum, 
our  customers  do  not  increase  beyond  the  rate  of 
one  per  cent,  and  some  scarcely  increase  at  all. 
Those  therefore,  who  will  be  thus  spared  from 
apiculture,  must  be  employed  in  manufactures. 

The  political  effects  of  so  larg;e  a  class  of  manu- 
frcturers  in  our  country,  has  suggested  two  very 
opposite  theories.  According  to  one,  the  influence 
of  property  will  be  increased  by  the  change ;  ac- 
conling  to  the  other,  its  rights  will  be  endangered. 
The  advocates  of  the  first  opinion  say,  that  capital 
has  the  siune  relation  to  manufactures  that  land 
has  to  agricultural  labor ;  for  it  is  only  large  capi- 
tals that  can  be  advantageously  employed  in  the 
principal  manufactures ;  and  that  the  laborers  in 
both  species  of  industry,  will  feel  their  dependence 
CD  their  employers.  It  will  therefore  happen  that 
the  votes  given  immediately  by  the  laboring  class, 
will  be  substantially  the  votes  of  the  rich  landlord 
or  capitalist 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  apprehended, 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  the 
working  class,  having  the  power  in  their  own 
bands,  by  the  preponderance  of  numbers,  need 
only  to  act  in  concert,  to  control  the  course  of 
legislation.  It  is  further  urged,  that  if  the  means 
of  popular  instruction  can  become  general,  or 
tboQgii  that  should  be  found  impracticable,  if  the 
intelligence  of  the  community  should  increase  with 
the  progress  of  society,  that  this  class  will  more 
readOy  feel  its  power,  have  stronger  inducements 
to  exercise  it,  and  be  better  able  to  devise  the 
means.  Admitting  concerted  action  practicable, 
as  it  would  be  obviously  desirable,  what,  it  is 
adced,  is  to  hinder  these  men  from  ridding  them- 
selves of  their  proportion  of  the  taxes?— of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  property  of  the  rich 
bj  various  legislative  devices,  as  in  limiting  the 
prices  of  provisions,  in  planning  expensive  schemes 
in  which'the  utility  would  be  exclusively  to  them- 
selves, or  not  in  proportion  to  the  cost, — or  even 
in  some  moment  of  madness  and  reckless  injustice, 
of  passing  an  Agrarian  law?  It  is  vain  to  urge  that 
9B  such  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property  would 
haTe  the  ultimate  effect  of  injuring  all  classes,  or 
at  least  a  for  greater  number  than  it  would  benefit, 
it  k  contrary  to  the  general  instinct  of  self  inte- 
rest to  suppose  the  greater  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity would  pursue  it ;  for  these  remote  interests 
might  not  be  perceived,  and  though  they  were, 
they  would  not  prevail  against  the  force  of  present 
temptatkm. 


But  the  argument  assumes  that  there  will  be  a 
majority  of  the  community  who  will  feel  a  present 
interest  in  such  violations  of  the  rights  of  property, 
and  this  proposition  may  well  be  questioned.  In 
our  country,  where  industry  and  capital  are  free 
to  exercise  themselves  in  any  way,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  gradation  of  classes  from  the  richest  to 
the  poorest,  so  as  to  make  the  line  which  separates 
them  an  imperceptible  one.  We  have  no  political 
institutions,  and  few  prejudices  to  make  such  a  sep- 
aration. Every  one  is  estimated  according  to  his 
individual  merits,  little  affectetl  by  those  of  his  an- 
cestors :  and  although  somewhat  of  the  honor  or 
discredit  of  parents  attaches  to  the  child,  yet  it  is 
probably  little  more  than  is  warranted  by  the  pre- 
sumption that  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
them.  We  are  not  distinguished  into  castes  as 
in  India,  where  one  portion  of  society  engrosses 
all  the  more  honorable  and  agreeable  employ- 
ments of  life,  and  the  other  is  allotted  to  its  most 
irksome  and  debasing  offices ;  nor  into  Patrician 
and  Plebeian,  as  in  Rome ;  nor  into  lords  and  com- 
mons, as  in  England;  nor  noblesse  and  canailUyM 
formerly  in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe ;  dis- 
tinctions which  at  once  provoke  combination  and 
make  it  more  practicable. 

Nor  is  the  indigent  class  likely  to  be  as  large  in 
this  country  as  in  most  others.  Our  institutions, 
in  many  ways,  favor  both  the  acquisition  and  the 
diffusion  of  property.  In  the  first  place,  by  their 
being  more  exempt  from  restrictions.  No  trade 
or  occupatk)n  is  fettered  by  mono])olies  or  corpo- 
ration laws,  or  laws  of  apprenticeship,  so  that  in- 
dustry and  talent  being  free  to  act,  wherever  and 
however  they  please,  are  likely 'to  find  the  situa- 
tions in  whiph  they  can  be  most  profitably  ex- 
erted. 

In  the  next  place,  all  offices  and  professions 
which  are  means  of  acquiring  property,  or  are  of 
themselves  a  valuable  property,  while  they  last, 
are  thrown  open  to  the  competition  of  all ;  and  we 
see  them  as  oAen,  or  moreoAen,  won  by  those  who 
were  born  in  poverty,  and  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  rely  on  their  own  resources,  than  by  the 
pampered  sons  of  wealth  and  luxury. 

And  lastly,  the  diffusion  of  property  is  the  great- 
er by  the  practice  of  dividing  an  estate  among  all 
the  children  of  a  family  ;  which,  either  by  the  act 
of  law,  or  the  will  of  the  deceased  proprietor,  has 
become  almost  universal.  The  law  of  primogeni- 
ture, by  artificially  damming  up  property  to  pre- 
vent its  natural  diffusion,  must  increase  the  num- 
ber of  the  poor  in  the  same  degree  that  it  increases 
the  number  of  the  rich.  The  estate  which  re- 
mains in  the  same  family  in  England  for  three 
generations,  and  continues  throughout  the  property 
of  a  single  individual,  is  here  distributed  among 
twenty  or  thirty,  and  often  a  far  greater  number. 
This  single  change  in  our  municipal  law,  would 
necessarily  have  the    effect  of  converting   the 
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properly  holders  into  a  majority  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Whenever,  then,  the  line  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  is  drawn  in  this  country,  it  will  always 
comprehend  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  the  last 
class  than  in  any  other,  so  long  as  our  civil  insti- 
tutions retain  their  present  character ;  and  the 
number  of  people  who  have  property  to  some 
amount,  and  who  have  the  hope  of  acquiring  it, 
will  always  be  much  greater  than  those  who  have 
none.  When  it  is  further  recollected  that  those 
who  have  made  their  own  fortunes — a  very  nu- 
merous class  in  all  free  countries— are  likely 
to  possess  energy  and  intelligence ;  they  may  also 
be  expected  to  possess  an  influence  more  than  pro- 
portionate to  their  numbers.  To  these  considera- 
tions we  may  add  the  connections  which  arise  from 
favors  received  or  expected,  by  the  poor  from  the 
rich ;  the  influence  of  habit ;  the  protection  of  the 
laws;  the  restraints  of  morality,  of  indolence,  and 
fear,  and  they  seem  sufficient  to  assure  us  that  ap- 
prehensions of  a  mischievous  combination  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  are  groundless ;  and  that  all 
which  the  indigent  class  can  efiect  for  their  own 
advantage  by  combination,  may  not  prove  a  suffi- 
cient antagonist  to  the  influence  the  rich  will  be 
able  to  exert  over  them. 

I  know  of  no  instance  of  a  successful  combina- 
tion of  the  indigent  classes,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Agrarian  laws  at  Rome.  But  this  subject  has 
been  greatly  misunderstood,  and  there  never  was 
a  more  well  founded  complaint  than  that  which 
the  poor  made  against  the  rich,  on  that  occasion 
Modem  historians  seem  to  have  followed  up  the 
injustice,  by  misrepresenting  the  focts,  and  assail- 
ing the  character  of  those  who  had  been  previously 
defrauded  of  their  property.  The  diligent  re- 
searches of  German  scholars*  have  shewn  incon- 
testibly  that  the  Agrarian  laws,  for  which  the 
Gracchi  lost  their  lives,  concerned  only  the  pvhlic 
lands,  which  had  been  obtained  by  conquest,  and 
not  those  which  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
ancient  republic.  As  these  public  lands  were 
charged  with  a  very  moderate, — merely  nominal 
rent, — it  was  necessary  to  im])0se  some  limit  upon 
the  portion  which  a  single  individual  could  obtain, 
which  was  accordingly  fixed  at  dOOjugera — equal 
to  about  312  of  our  acres.  But  the  Patrician  class 
soon  found  means  to  evade  this  law,  and  having 
engrossed  these  lands,  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  set  apart — of  afibrding  the  means  of  support 
to  the  poor,  and  o(  rewarding  those  by  whose 
bravery  and  toils  they  had  been  won — was  thus 
completely  defeated :  and  the  redundant  population, 
unprovided  with  the  means  of  subsistence,  were 
obliged  to  become  the  bondsmen  of  the  rich.  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  endeavored  to  have  this  flagrant 
wrong,  which  was  a  political  mischief,  as  well  as 


*  Ueiren  and  Niebubr. 


a  moral  injustice,  corrected:  and  whatever  may 
have  been  his  motives,  he  so  evidently  had  right  on 
his  side,  that  he  finally  prevailed.  But  because  be 
succeeded  in  defending  the  unquestioned  rights  of 
the  injured  party,  does  it  follow  that  he  would 
have  had  equal  success  in  defending  injustice? 
Because  he  was  able  to  sustain  the  violated  rights 
of  property,  would  he  have  been  also  able  to  de- 
stroy them?  Certainly  not:  For  he  with  diffi- 
culty succeeded,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  life :  and 
success  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the 
dauntless  intrepidity  and  the  zealous  support  which 
the  goodness  of  his  cause  inspired. 

To  the  progress  of  our  literature  and  science  we 
may  look  with  unalloyed  hopes.  In  many  brandi- 
es, both  ornamental  and  useful,  we  are  still  behind 
the  country  from  which  we  are  descended ;  and  we 
fall  as  far  short  of  her  in  the  quantity  of  original 
productions  as  in  the  quality.  But  this,  we  confi- 
dently trust,  is  but  a  temporary  inferiority.  Our 
whole  fieiculties  are  now  engaged  in  cultivating 
the  choicest  fruits  of  civilization,  and  by  and  by 
we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  its  flowers.  Our 
late  rapid  advancement  in  letters  afibrds  a  sure 
presage  of  future  excellence,  and  symptoms  of  this 
gratifying  change  gladden  our  eyes  in  every  direc- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  more  imperious  wants  of  the 
country  shall  be  satisfied,  and  men  of  superior  pow- 
ers and  attainments  shall  have  filled  the  learned 
professions,  and  offices  requiring  science  and  talent, 
then  we  shall  begin  to  form  a  class  of  men  of  let- 
ters, who  wOl  devote  their  leisure  and  genius  to 
minister  to  our  intellectual  wants :  And  they  will 
find  here  a  wide  field  both  for  speculation  and  de- 
scription, political,  physical  and  moraL  We 
are  justified  in  pronouncing  that  our  literature  will 
have  freshness,  boldness,  richness  and  variety,  and 
I  would  fain  hope,  the  crowning  grace  of  simplicity. 
Poetry,  though  not  destined  again  to  receive  divine 
honors,  or  even  th6  same  profound  homage  as  in  a 
later  day,  will  always  occupy  a  high  place  in  the 
world  of  letters :  for  the  pleasure  which  can  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  by  rhythm,  imagery  and  fervid 
sentiment  combined,  are  immutable;  but  the  high- 
er province  of  intellect  will  be  to  instruct  and  con- 
vince ;  to  aid  us  in  the  arduous  duties  of  life — whe- 
ther as  members  of  a  profession,  as  citizens  of  the 
state,  or  as  moral  and  responsible  beings.  Un- 
til that  day  arrives,  let  us  cherish  thoee  instito- 
tions  which  best  serve  to  preserve  and  difliise  a 
knowledge  of  science  and  letters,  as  well  as  to  m- 
crease  a  taste  for  them;  and  never  relax  in  oar  ex- 
ertions until  we  are  at  least  upon  a  level  with  the 
highest  Next  to  an  elevated  moral  character, 
this  is  the  most  proper  object  of  national  ambition: 
and  while  I  should  be  content  that  this  country  may 
never  give  birth  to  a  Phidias,  or  Canovi,  a  Ra- 
phael or  Titian — that  it  should  not  produce  as  good 
musicians  as  Italy  or  Grermany — as  beauttfiil  mfl- 
linery  as  Paris — as  cheap  or^^ood  cutlery  ts  Sliel^ 
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field — I  should  be  mortified  to  think  that  we  should 
never  be  able  to  boast  of  such  poets  as  Byron  or 
Pope,  such  historians  as  Hume  or  Gibbon,  such 
moralists  as  Johnson,  such  novelists  as  Walter 
Scott,  or  such  mathematicians  as  La  Place. 

In  looking  into  our  fiiture  destiny,  I  have  not 
allowed  myself  to  travel  into  the  regions  of  fancy, 
but  have  confined  my  attention  to  those  results 
which  seemed  fairly  deducible  from  causes  now  vi- 
sibly operating ;  and  which  are  in  conformity  with 
the  past  experience  of  mankind.  I  have  not  indulged 
in  those  overstrained  speculations  with  which  some 
have  contemplated  the  future  progress  of  philoso- 
phy, but  have  endeavored  to  avoid  on  the  one  hand, 
those  views  of  future  evil,  which  it  is  the  nature  of 
gloomy  tempers  to  entertain,  and  on  the  other,  those 
visions  of  future  excellence  or  perfection  incom- 
patible with  our  past  experience;  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  the  dreams,  first  of  Condorcet,  and  aAer- 
wards  of  Godwin.  Of  a  similar  character,  [  fear, 
are  the  predictions  of  those  who  think  that  war 
may  be  banished  from  the  civilized  world.  With- 
out doubt  it  is  the  tendency  of  the  progress  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy,  to  lessen  the  chances  of  war : 
in  the  same  way  as  refinement  of  manners  checks 
personal  conflicts  among  individuals.  But  it  will, 
probably,  no  more  put  an  end  to  them  in  one  case, 
than  in  the  other;  and  the  time  may  never  come, 
whoi  the  interests  of  nations  will  not  clash,  when 
they  will  not  difier  in  opinion  about  their  respec- 
tive rights;  when  they  will  not  be  willing  to  re- 
sent supposed  injustice,  and  hazard  their  lives  to 
gratify  their  resentment  Nor  can  occasions  be 
wanting  at  any  time  to  call  fbrtli  these  motives  to 
war.  Nations  may  have  rivalship  in  trade ;  rival- 
ship  in  fisheries*;  they  may  differ  about  bounda- 
ries, or  the  construction  of  treaties ;  or  they  may 
be  in vdved  in  the  disputes  of  others.  These  causes 
most  be  regarded  as  inseparable  from  the  condi- 
tion of  man,  even  if  he  should  no  longer  be  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  war,  from  mere  differences  of 
opinion  on  some  speculative  points  in  religion,  po- 
litics or  morals.  It  may  then  prove  in  all  fu- 
ture time,  as  it  has  proved  in  all  time  past,  that 
it  is  man's  nature  to  quarrel  and  fight,  no  less 
than  to  love  or  to  hate,  and  the  only  difference  may 
be  as  to  the  occasions  of  war,  and  the  mode  of  car- 
rying it  on :  in  short,  that  this  ultimate  argument 
of  republics  as  well  as  kings,  will  continue  to  be 
appealed  to,  as  it  always  has  been,  when  all  others 
Inve  failed. 

If  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  man's  inevi- 
table destiny,  let  us  not  indulge  in  vain  repinings 
at  it — ^but  endeavor  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  we  can, 
by  a  course  of  justice,  and  moderation,  and  forbear- 
ance :  and  if,  nevertheless,  our  efforts  should  be 
unavailing,  let  the  philosophic  and  patriotic  mind 
find  consolation  in  the  fact,  that  though  war  is  the 
cause  of  much  human  misery,  it  calls  forth  many  vir- 
tues, and  affords  occasion  for  the  display  of  some  of 


the  noblest  traits  of  our  character—courage,  patri- 
otism, generosity ,  disinterestedness  and  every  form 
of  virtuous  self-denial.  It  gives  a  stimulus  to  all  the 
more  elevated  and  severer  virtues.  It  breaks  up 
the  icy  frost  of  selfishness,  which  in  the  still  times 
of  peace  may  congeal  about  the  heart.  The  love 
of  country  never  burns  with  a  purer  or  stronger 
flame  than  in  the  bosom  of  the  patriotic  soldier : 
nor  can  any  thing  but  war  enable  a  citizen  to  make 
the  same  sacrifices,  or  so  prove  his  self  devotion 
to  his  country.  It  may  then  be  among  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  that  war, 
as  well  as  peace,  is  necessary  for  the  development 
and  the  preservation  of  some  of  our  highest  quali- 
ties, and  to  fulfil  our  destiny.  Nor  let  us  vainly 
hope  to  extinguish  national  more  than  individual 
resentment,  but  merely  to  regulate  it — to  reserve 
it  for  those  occasions  which  a  sense  of  justice 
prompts  and  reason  sanctions :  and  although  it  is 
but  a  blind  arbiter  of  disputes,  it  is  the  only  one, 
in  some  circumstances,  that  can  be  appealed  to. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  President,  brought  to  your 
notice,  with  less  of  condensation  than  I  could  have 
wished,  the  great  and  rapid  strides  which  human 
reason  is  now  making  in  the  civilized  world,  as  ex- 
hibited in  every  field  of  intellectual  exercise :  hav- 
ing noticed  the  unequivocal  signs  that  this  pro- 
gress will  yet  continue,  that  we  cannot  assign  to  it 
any  precise  limits,  and  that  in  all  estimates  of  the 
future,  we  must  take  it  into  consideration :  hav- 
ing endeavored  to  infer  its  probable  effects  on  our 
condition,  taken  in. connection  with  the  other 
changes  to  which  we  are  destined,  I  have  dis- 
charged my  main  purpose.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  have  entirely  fulfilled  my  duty  as  a  member  of 
the  Society,  unless  I  say  something  of  its  particu- 
lar objects. 

One  of  these  objects  wds  to  collect  and  preserve 
the  perishable  memorials  of  the  past  history  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  the  time  it  was  a  colony  to  the  present 
day.  While  this  is  a  subject  which  must  always 
be  one  of  lively  interest  to  her  citizens,  it  is  also  one 
in  which  diligence  will  be  amply  rewarded.  Our 
early  colonial  history  more  abounds  in  events  of  a 
striking  and  diversified  character,  than  that  of  any 
of  the  other  colonies;  and  this  state,  moreover,  has 
a  sort  of  parental  relation  to  nearly  all  the  states 
to  the  south  and  west.  Full  justice  has  never  yet 
been  done  to  this  subject.  There  are  indeed  points 
in  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  which 
require  elucidation,  and  for  which  the  materials 
are  to  be  found,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  archives  of 
England.  But  on  our  later  history  much  light  has 
been  thrown  by  a  diligent  examination  of  the  laws 
of  the  colony ;  and  somewhat  may  be  further  glean- 
ed from  a  search  into  those  records  of  the  county 
courts,  which  have  yet  esca|>ed  the  ravages  of  war 
and  time.  The  records  Of  these  courts,  whose  du- 
ties were  always  of  a  very  miscellaneous  charac- 
ter, may  communicate  much  information  concern- 
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Ing  the  state  of  society,  the  habits,  manners  and 
ways  of  thinking  of  the  people.  The  authentic  de- 
tails of  the  public  offences  and  their  punishment,  is 
no  insignificant  portion  of  a  nation's  history.  Much 
has  been  done  in  this  way  by  Hening*s  Collection  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large ;  and  though  a  large  portion 
of  the  treasure  has  already  been  drawn  from  this 
mine,  it  has  not  been  exhausted.  After  paying  a 
just  tribute  to  the  industry  and  general  accuracy 
of  that  work,  it  also  suggests  a  caution  to  future 
inquirers  against  a  spirit  of  skepticism  towards 
preceding  narratives,  merely  because  some  inac- 
curacies have  been  discovered.  Of  this  I  may  be 
allowed  to  mention  one  or  two  examples,  as  in 
the  endeavor  to  shew  (in  which  Burke  concurs,) 
that  the  account  of  all  preceding  historians  of  the 
loyalty  of  Virginia  towards  the  House  of  Stuart, 
immediately  before  and  after  the  Commonwealth, 
was  erroneous — and  that  because  Robertson  in 
his  posthumous  historical  sketch  was  plainly  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  no  man  suffered  capitally  ''  for 
his  participation  in  Bacon's  rebellion,"  he  is  not 
entitled  to  credit :  or,  when  Bacon,  according  to 
all  previous  accounts,  had,  during  a  wet  spell,  at 
the  most  sickly  season  of  the  year,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  been  seized  with  a  dysentery  which 
proved  mortal,  to  suggest  that  a  death  so  little 
violating  probability,  should  be  deemed  myste- 
rious, and  warranted  the  suspicion  of  poison  by  his 
enemies. 

The  history  of  the  settlements  of  the  west  exists 
only  in  tradition  or  family  letters,  and  its  mate- 
rials ought  to  be  collected  and  preserved,  while  it 
is  not  too  late.  The  contest  between  the  pioneer 
of  civilization  and  the  native  savage,  is  full  of 
daring  adventure  and  romantic  interest.  If  the 
command  of  gunpowder,  and  the  use  of  iron  ulti- 
mately gave  victory  to  the  former,  it  was  one 
always  dearly  bought  The  Indians  defended  their 
native  rights  with  desperate  valor  and  consummate 
address,  and  it  was  only  inch  by  inch  that  they 
yielded  their  native  soil  to  the  invaders. 

The  origin  of  some  anomalous  enactments  in  the 
statute  book,  also  invite  inquiry.  Thus  in  the 
year  1647,  lawyers  were  forbidden  to  take  any  fees 
whatever,  and  in  1658  they  were  excluded  from 
the  legislature.  For  this  uncourteous  act,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  their  descendants  have  made  the 
amende  honorable.  The  medical  profession  seemed 
also  an  object  of  jealousy  with  the  planter ;  as  by 
another  law,*  physicians  were  required  to  swear 
to  the  Talue  of  their  drugs. 

There  is  too,  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  and  in- 
consistency in  the  statistical  accounts  of  the  state. 
On  the  duty  of  the  present  generation  to  collect  and 
preserve  every  thing  relative  to  the  revolution,  I 
need  not  lay  any  stress.  There  are  still  numer- 
ous papers  in  many  families,  of  no  sort  of  value  to 
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them,  that  may  yet  shed  light  on  that  interesting 
era. 

In  all  that  concerns  the  other  object  of  this  Socie- 
ty, the  physical  history  of  the  state,  every  thing  is 
yet  to  be  done.  The  records  here  are  before  ut,  and 
are  indestructible  in  any  reasonable  term  of  time ; 
but  we  must  first  labor  to  remove  the  rubbish  which 
conceals  them,  and  then  study  to  decipher  tbeoL 
This  is  a  tempting  field  of  research,  as  it  may  not 
only  add  to  our  stock  of  information,  but  also  to  our 
store  of  worldly  wealth.  The  great  Appalachian 
chain  of  mountains,  which  traverses  the  United 
States  from  Maine  to  Alabama,  is  broader  no  where 
than  in  Virginia,  orconsistsof  a  greater  number  of 
distinct  ridges,  and  no  where  has  it  given  as  clear 
indications  of  abounding  in  mineral  wealth.  We 
have  found  in  it  already  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
manganese,  gypsum,  salt,  coal,  nitre,  alum,  mar- 
ble in  great  variety,  besides  other  minerals  that  are 
useful  in  the  arts ;  and  a  more  diligent  and  scientific 
search  than  has  yet  been  made,  may  by  increas- 
ing their  number  increase  the  profit  of  those  canals 
and  roads  that  are  now  projected,  and  give  rise  to 
others  not  yet  contemplated.  Our  demand  for  fossil 
coal  is  of  growing  importance ;  for  our  increasiag 
population  at  once  increases  the  demand  for  fiiel, 
and  diminishes  the  supply  of  wood.  I  was  happy 
to  see  last  evening,  the  specimen  of  anthracite  coal 
from  the  county  of  Augusta ;  and  the  value  of  thit 
mineral  deserved  the  hi  gh  eulogy  it  received.  We 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  importance  of /bsafl  coal, 
from  the  fact  that  steam  engines  in  Eng^land  are 
now  computed  to  perform  annually,  the  work  of 
four  hundred  millions  of  men !  a  number  nearly 
double  to  that  now  living  on  the  whole  globe. 

Nor  is  the  geology  of  the  state  to  be  disre- 
garded. Ever  since  a  careful  examinatkm  of  the 
materials  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been  found 
to  afford  indications  of  its  past  changes,  (his 
science  has  been  diligently  and  successfully  culti- 
vated in  Europe,  and  has  not  been  neglected  ia 
some  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  high  tame 
that  Virginia  should  contribute  her  quota  to  its  re- 
searches. We  should  be  the  more  stimulated  to 
cultivate  this  branch  of  science  in  the  United 
States,  in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  regu- 
larity of  the  different  formations  on  this  cootineot 
Thus  along  the  coast  below  the  fiills,  we  bave 
south  of  Long  Island  the  tertiary  formatioD ;  be- 
tween the  falls  and  the  Bl  ue  Ridge,  the  primi- 
tive; and  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  frcMn  the 
Alleghany  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  principally 
secondary.  There  are  however,  occasional  ex- 
ceptions to  these  general  rules,  and  they  should 
be  noticed  with  care.  As  our  useful  minerals  lie 
near  the  surfiice,  our  observations  will,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  be  principally  confined  to  that ;  but  as 
there  are  instances  of  shafts  being  sunk  in  search  of 
salt  water  or  gold,  the  strata  should  be  carafuUf 
noted ;  and  where  any  pit  of  unusual  depth  is  simk« 
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it  would  be  well  to  make  experiments  oa  the 
heat  of  the  earth,  before  the  admission  of  the  or- 
dinary air  has  altered  its  temperature.  It  has 
long  been  asserted  that  there  was  an  internal  heat 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  further  observation 
teems  to  confirm  it  This  fact  has  lately  had  a 
seemingly  conclusive  verification  in  England.  A 
shaft  had  been  sunk  there  in  pursuit  of  coal,  to  the 
extraordinary  depth  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet ; 
and  by  a  number  of  careful  experiments,  the  heat 
at  the  bottom  was  ibund  to  be  28^  hotter  than 
the  average  beat  of  the  earth  in  this  latitude, 
which  would  seem  to  show  an  increase  at  the  rate 
of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit  for  every  sixty  feet.* 
Should  this  correctly  indicate  the  measure  of  the 
earth's  internal  heat,  then  at  the  depth  of  some- 
thing less  than  two  miles,  we  should  come  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water.  When  we  recol- 
lect that  this  beat  is  not  fiirther  removed  from  us 
than  a  two  thousandth  part  of  the  distance  to  the 
centre^  (bearing  about  the  same  proportion  to  the 
earth  as  the  parchment  stretched  over  it,  does  to  an 
ordinary  globe,)  it  seems  to  afford  a  ready  solution 
for  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and  many  geological 
phenomena ;  and  may  even  excite  our  wonder,  that 
some  of  these  results  of  so  mighty  an  agent  are 
not  more  frequent  and  terrible  than  they  are.  And 
when  we  recollect  that  the  confines  between  orga- 
nized matter,  and  that  form  of  it  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  animal  or  vegetable  life,  approach  so 
near  each  other,  it  is  calculated  to  humble  the 
pride  of  man,  that  he  has  been  upon  this  globe  all 
but  six  thousand  years  without  a  suspicion  of  the 
£ict. 

There  are  also  problems  concerning  our  cli- 
mate which  well  deserve  solution.  The  acknow- 
ledged difference  between  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  climates,  has  been  attributed,  with  a 
great  show  of  reason,  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
westerly  winds;  and  of  the  feet  of  their  greater 
prevalence  there,  is  the  most  satisfactory  general 
evidence— but  it  is  discreditable  that  the  amount 
of  the  difference  should  not  be  as  well  ascertained 
as  the  feet  itself.  The  average  difference  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  repeated  and  accurate  obser- 
vations. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  temperature  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  is  higher  than  that  of  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Mr.  Jefferson  long  ago  advanced  this 
opinion,  and  it  was  adopted  by  Volney ;  but  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  direct  contrary  is 
the  fact     It  is^  however,  high  time  that  this  ques- 


•  See  London  and  Edinburgh  Philoaophlcal  Magazine  for 
Dttceoaber  1834.  Tbts  experiment  coincidea  with  the  theory  re* 
garding  the  Internal  heat  of  the  earth,  promulgated  by  a  membifr 
of  th«  French  Inetitute  (Mone.  Cordier,)  in  a  memoir  preeented 
to  that  aaaociatioo  about  fix  yean  since,  in  which  he  gires  a  dc 
tail  of  onmaroaa  obeerrationa  and  experimenta  on  which  he 
foooded  hia  theory,  now  fully  conflrmed  by  the  more  decieire 
cxperfmem  in  England. 
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tkxi  should  be  settled  by  a  series  of  thermometri- 
cal  observations,  and  a  comparison  of  facts  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  world. 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  been  three  years  in 
existence,  and  as  yet  have  done  little.  Let  us  be- 
stir ourselves  in  the  cause  of  science  and  of  our 
country ;  and  endeavor,  under  some  disadvantages, 
to  give  Virginia  the  same  rank  in  science  and  lite- 
rature that  she  has  always  maintained  in  her  devo- 
tion to  civil  liberty  and  political  integrity.  Though 
borne  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  the 
great  current  of  philosophy  of  which  1  have  been 
speaking,  we  should  not  fold  our  arms  in  listless 
apathy,  but  diligently  ply  our  oars,  lest  we  should 
be  left  ftirther  behind  by  those  in  advance  of  us, 
and  be  overtaken  by  those  now  in  our  rear. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
XaSTTBRS  from  KaW  EI«GI.AIgI>— no*  5. 
BY  A  VIROIWUN. 

Scholars  in  Virginia  are  not  generally  aware,  that 
the  classical  Greek  pronunciation  is  thought  to  exist 
still  in  Greece ;  and  that  (connecting  this  fact  with  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  ancient,  to  some  of  the  mo- 
dern dialects  aa  wriUen)  that  rich  and  elegant  language 
is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  dead.  Thus  confident- 
ly  think  two  intelligent  and  accomplished  natives  of 
Greece,  now  in  Connecticut,  who  are  reputed  (no  doubt 
deservedly)  to  be  thorough  masters  of  both  the  ancient 
and  the  modern  tongue.  In  a  gratifying  interview 
with  one  of  them  (Mr.  PerdieariSytX  New  Haven),  be- 
ing curious  to  hear  Homer  in  his  native  melody,  I  pre- 
vailed on  Mr.  P.  to  read  me  a  few  lines  of  the  Illiad. 
They  were  by  no  means  musical  to  my  car — vitiated, 
doubtless,  by  the  faulty  pronunciation  to  which  I  had 
been  accustomed,  and  destitute  of  those  associated 
ideas,  which  conduce  so  largely  to  the  beauty  of  poetry. 
He  sounds  oi  dipthong,  like  e;  d  like  th  soft;  g  like  a 
mere  aspiration,  as  our  h.  The  word  poluphloisbirio 
{wXv^XoiaPoto)  so  expressively  sonorous  to  our  ears 
when  pronounced  with  the  full,  swelling  roU  of  the 
dipthong,  he  would  attenuate  into  jM)%)^e«6eeo — to  me 
much  more  like  the  whistling  of  the  wind  through  a 
key-hole,  than  the  hoarse,  multitudinous  roar  of  an 
agitated  ocean.  I  spare  you,  here,  a  speculation  that 
is  passing  in  my  mind,  as  to  how  far  this  diversity  be- 
tween different  ears,  proves  the  notion  of  the  towuTa 
echoing  to  the  sente  to  be  merely  fanciful ;  and  as  to  the 
in^uence  of  previous  association  upon  our  relish  of 
poetical,  and  of  other  beauty — how  much,  for  example, 
of  the  native  Greek's  rapture  at  Homer,  is  owing  to 
love  of  country,  and  how  much  of  an  American's  ec- 
stacies  to  classical  enthusiasm,  the  pride  of  learning,  or 
the  influence  of  names.  Yes,  I  spare  you — partly,  be- 
cause 1  have  not  much  that  is  new  to  say  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  partly  because,  if  I  had,  it  would  be  wholly 
out  of  season. 

By  special  invitation,  I  attended  a  lecture  (one  of  a 
series)  delivered  by  Mr.  Perdicaris,  upon  the  literary 
and  political  history  of  modem  Greece.  It  was  mark- 
ed by  a  rich  yet  chaste  imagination,  a  generous  glow 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  the  eloquence  which  they 
naturally  inspire.  You  may  fcei-a  curiosity,  as  I  did, 
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to  know  somewhat  of  the  ouier  man  of  a  modern  Greek. 
Mr.  P.  is  about  the  middle  height,  or  five  feet  nine ; 
shoulders  broad,  and  a  stout  frame ;  black  hair,  dis- 
posed to  curl ;  large  black  whiskers,  flanking  a  broad 
oval  face,  the  complexion  whereof  is  a  darkish  olive — 
as  dark,  at  least,  as  Mr.  Webster's.  Having  been  ele- 
ven years  in  this  country,  he  speaks  our  language 
fluently  and  intelligibly :  indeed,  as  is  usual  with  those 
who  learn  a  foreign  tongue  from  books,  and  from  en- 
lightened native  speakers,  his  English  is  remarkably 
pure.  A  few  rhetorical  and  grammatical  fiiults  there 
were — ^for  instance,  **  he  left  Mhena"  was  curtailed  (o  la 
Yankee)  to  "  he  Ufi**  This  is  a  New  England-ism  not 
confined  to  the  vulgar :  neither  is  the  phrase  "  he  con- 
ducted ioellj^  for  "  he  conducts  himself 'weW ;»'  nor  "  con- 
siderable of  a  place,"  for  "  a  considerable  place."  We 
hear  Yankees  of  respectable  literary  pretensions,  too, 
saying  shaUf  where  the  English  idiom  certainly  requires 
wUl ;  as,  "  shall  you  visit  Boston  during  your  tour  ?"♦ — 
and  clippbg  the  infinitive  mood,  in  a  way  equally  con- 
trary to  the  good  customs  of  the  reahn — thus — "  I  have 
not  written  yet,  but  to-day  /  intend  to/*  But  I  am 
chasing  game  that  is  hardly  worth  the  powder. 

I  owe  to  Mr.  P.  another  intellectual  treat:  the  in- 
spection of  an  Illiad,  edited  by  Mr.  Felton,  Professor 
of  Greek  at  Harvard.  Of  all  the  editions  that  I  have 
examined,  this  is  by  far  the  best  adapted  to  schools; 
and  the  most  likely  to  gratify  the  taste,  or  to  aid  the 
study,  of  a  retired  scholar.  The  character  'iB&fac  simile 
of  Porson's  M.S.  Greek — surpassingly  neat,  simple,  and 
distinct.  The  text  seems  to  be  given  with  exemplary 
fidelity.  And  it  is  interspersed  with  Flaxman's  lUustra 
turns;  engraved  cuts,  of  all  the  principal  scenes:  which, 
though  mere  hints  of  incidents,  and  too  meager  outlines 
of  persons,  greatly  heighten  the  interest  of  the  work. 
But  its  crowning  merits,  are  the  Editor's  English  Pre- 
face and  Notes.  I  read  the  former,  and  most  of  the 
latter — much  more,  I  dare  say,  than  is  usually  deemed 
needful  for  a  reviewer.  They  do  Mr.  F.'s  learning, 
judgment,  taste,  feeling,  and  eloquence,  very  high  ho- 
nor. He  does  not  make  much  ado  about  the  trivialities 
of  dialect,  quantity,  and  various  readings,  like  the  cum- 
bersome annotators  upon  the  classicks,  criticised  in  the 
Spectator ;  nor  does  he,  like  "  piddling  Tibbald,"  '  ce- 
lebrate himself  for  achieving  the  restoration  of  a  com- 
ma,'t  or  the  correction  of  an  accenu  But  beauties  are 
pointed  out  and  commented  on,  with  a  critical  taste 
and  elegance,  calculated  to  make  the  learner's  task  a 
luxury ;  while  difficulties  are  cleared  up  with  a  fulness 
that  leaves  little  need  for  oral  instruction.  The  edition 
is  in  one  volume ;  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  it  supersede 
the  clumsy  afiair  of  the  too  learned  Samuel  Clarke, 
which  now  has  such  fast  foot-hold  in  our  schools. 

You  perhaps  think  it  odd,  that  I  have  said  nothing 
of  the  judicial  systems  of  New  England ;  and  ascribe 


•  in  mistake  not,  I  have  beard  Mr.  Webster  himself  use 
MhaU  in  this  manner.  It  Is  an  innoration,  suAalned  by  no -emi- 
nent authority  or  precedent  In  England;  and  is  confined,  In 
America,  to  the  north  side  of  the  Potomac,  if  not  to  the  east  of 
the  Hudson.  With  that  still  grosser  affectation,  '*  the  house  inbe- 
ing  built,^*  '*  a  war  is  being  tra^erf,"  it  should  be  promptly 
arrested,  before  it  shall  have  become  Inseparably  mingled  in  the 
"  well  of  English  undeflled.»»  By  the  way,  this  latter  rt^fittement 
prevails  more  in  the  south  than  in  the  north. 

t  Johnson's  Preface  to  Shakspeare. 


it  either  to  my  acting  on  Young  Rapid's  maxim — 
"  sink  the  shop,  Dad  !»♦— or  to  my  being  cloyed  with 
courts  at  home,  and  so,  loathing  them  amid  the  count- 
less attractions  of  my  journey.  Neither,  neither— be 
assured.  *  Though  last,  not  least' — they  have  formed 
a  leading  subject  of  my  inquiries:  and  to  judge  specu- 
latively, as  well  as  from  what  is  told  roc  of  their  prac- 
tical operation  (which  I  have  had  no  opportunity  to 
witness)  they  have  some  points  worth  considering,  if 
not  imitating. 

The  judiciary  power  of  Rhode  Island  is  vested  in  a 
supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  two  associate 
justices ;  and  a  court  of  conomon  pleas  (composed  of  five 
judges)  for  each  of  the  five  counties.  •SU  the  judges  art 
appointed  annually  by  the  legisluhire.  This  feature  alone 
suffices  to  stamp  the  whole  system  with  insignificance: 
for  what  skill  in  jurisprudence — what  independence  of 
popular  excitements  and  party  influences — could  be  ex- 
pected from  judges  whom  the  breath  of  a  party  leader 
can  make  and  unmake,  at  each  year's  end  ?  When  to 
this  we  add,  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
receives  a  salary  of  $650,  and  each  associate  $550,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  no  decision  of  the  Rhode  Island 
bench  is  ever  quoted  in  other  states.  The  goTemoc'i 
salary  is  $400 ;  the  lieutenant  governor's,  $20a  BiA 
if,  in  scantiness  of  territory  and  a  corresponding  scanti- 
ness of  means,  this  state  is  ordained  by  nature  to  be  the 
San  Marino  of  America,  yet  it  is  purely  her  own  fiiak 
if,  by  the  precarious  tenure  of  her  judicial  offices,  she 
reduces  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
mind  to  the  same  diminutive  scale,  and  goes  far  to  make 
herself  n[K)raIly  and  intellectually  also,  the  insignificant 
miniature  of  a  commonwealth. 

In  Connecticut,  justice  is  administered  in  causes  of 
smaU  amount  by  county  courts,  whose  judges  are  cho- 
sen annually :  and  in  larger  causes,  by  superior  courts. 
The  latter  are  held  semi-annually  in  each  county  by 
one  of  five  judges,  who  also  form  the  supreme  courL 
They  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  or  until  seventy 
years  of  age :  and  have  both  law  and  chancery  juris- 
diction. The  supreme  court  sits  once  a  year  w  Mdk 
county,  I  do  not  know  what  actual  loss  of  valuable 
services  Connecticut  has  suffered,  by  her  rule  which 
drives  judges  from  the  bench  just  at  the  juncture  when 
their  faculties  are  in  many  instances  the  most  happily 
ripe  for  its  functions :  but,  that  she  has  lost  and  win 
lose,  no  one  can  doubt  who  reitiembers,  that  thir^ 
teen  of  the  best  years  of  Mansfield's  judicial  life,  and 
fourteen  or  fifteen  of  W3rthe*8  and  Pendleton's,  were 
after  the  age  of  seventy ;  and  that  such  a  rule  would 
have  deprived  the  United  States'  judiciary,  ten  yeais 
ago,  of  its  present  gigantic  Coryphaeus— confessedly  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  powerful  minds  that  evo*  filled 
any  judgment  seat  But  what  heightened  or  adequate 
terms  of  censure  can  be  found  for  the  New  York  rule, 
which  displaces  every  judge  at  sixty  ?  A  rule  which 
prematurely  discarded  Spencer  and  Lansing;  and 
which,  for  more  than  ten  years,  has  made  Kent  employ 
the  full  yigor  and  maturity  of  his  intellect  in  writing 
abstract  treatises,  and  selling  chamber  opinions,  iastead 
of  going  on  as  he  had  begun,  to  build  up  fi>r  his  state  a 
system  of  jurisprudence  hardly  inferior  to  that  which 
Mansfield  reared  for  England  ? 

In  Massachusetts,  are  some  very  striking  peculiari- 
ties.   The  supreme  court,  consisting  of  four  judges^  sits 
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once  a  year  in  each  counHf,  to  decide  questions  of  law, 
in  the  last  resort.  Some  one  of  these  judges,  besides, 
holds  annually  a  .Vtn  Prius  term  in  each  county,  to  try 
appeals  from  an  inferior  grade  called  '*  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,"  original  suits  in  chancery,  and  upon  the 
bonds  of  executors  and  administrators.  The  appeals  to 
them  from  the  common  pleas,  are  as  to  both  law  and  fact  : 
a  jury  being  empanneled,  witnesses  examined,  &c,  as 
if  it  were  an  original  proceeding.  The  latter  courts 
arc  held  twice  a  year  in  each  county,  by  some  one  of 
four  judges;  who  hold  office  (like  those  of  the  supreme 
court)  during  good  behayior.  They  have  cognizance 
of  all  causes,  except  what  I  shall  designate  as  vested 
elsewhere. 

Presentments  and  indictments  for  all  ofiences,  are 
found  only  in  the  common  pleat ;  where,  also,  they  are 
tried — except  in  capital  eaae$.  These,  alter  the  indict- 
ment is  found,  are  certified  and  removed  from  the  com- 
mon pleas  to  the  supreme  court;  at  whose  bar  the  cul- 
prit  is  tried  by  a  jury :  a  special  term  being  held  on  pur- 
pose, in  any  county  where  the  judges  are  notified  that 
a  priaooer  awaits  trial  for  life  or  death.  En  passant — 
though  eight  crimes  are,  by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
punishable  with  death,  only  twenty-six  persons  in  the 
whole  state  have  been  capitally  convicted,  in  thirty 
years  !  The  number  of  trials  (I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
her  it)  bears  an  immense  disproportion  to  the  number 
of  convictions :  so  immense,  as  to  prove  that  either  an 
undue  severity  in  the  laws,  or  the  unreasonable  and  too 
eommon  lenity  of  juries,  aided  by  the  overwhelming  su- 
periority of  defending  advocates— or  (what  is  most 
probable)  all  three  causes  together — have  well  nigh 
made  those  laws  a  dead  letter.  Prosecutions  are  con- 
ducted by  district  attorneys,  of  whom  there  are  four  in 
the  state ;  each  prosecuting  within  his  allotted  district 
In  the  supreme  court,  however,  the  attorney  general  is 
counsel  for  the  commonwealth. 

Ckeauer%  or  equitable  relief,  is  rarely  sought  in  the 
Bdasaachusetts  courts.  Indeed  it  was  unknown,  until, 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  two  or  three  sta- 
tutes empowered  the  supreme  court  to  administer  it,  in 
a  very  few  specified  cases — mortgages,  trusts,  accounts 
between  partners  and  co-executors,  waste,  nuisance,  and 
two  or  three  others:  omitting  the  fruitful  subjects  of 
framdj  accident,  dower,  et  cetera — and  especially  the 
sweeping  power  to  relieve  wherever  there  is  no  remedy 
at  law — subjects  which,  by  the  multiplication  of  cases, 
have  made  our  chancery,  like  that  of  England,  the  dor- 
mitory if  not  the  grave  of  justice.  And  even  as  to  the 
few  specified  subjects  oC  jurisdiction,  those  statutes 
rigidly  restrict  the  relief  to  cases  in  which  there  is  not 
m  plain  and  complete  remedy  at  law»  Before  these  enact- 
ments (and  since,  too,  in  cases  without  their  scope,)  the 
rigor  of  the  law  was  mitigated  only  by  the  sense  of 
justice  in  juries ;  and  by  sundry  expedients— curious 
enough,  to  Virginian  eyes — whidi  seem  to  have  left  few 
wrongs  unremedied.  For  instance — if  I  am  unjustly 
cast  in  a  trial  at  law,  by  accident  or  surprise,  or  for 
want  of  testimony  which  I  did  not  know  of  till  the 
term  was  over ;  not  a  bill  of  injunction,  but  a  petition 
to  the  judge  in  vacation,  within  a  limited  time,  will 
procure  me  a  new  triaL  If  my  debtor  fraudulently 
dispose  of  his  property;  instead  of  a  bill  in  chancery 
to  ferret  out  the  fraud,  I  may  have,  along  with  my  exe- 
cution (if  I  have  obtained  judgment)  a  summons  to  the 


colluding  purchaser  as  garnishee,  to  disclose  orally  on 
oath,  in  open  court,  what  efiects  he  has,  of  the  debtor. 

Roads  are  laid  off  by  a  board  of  commissioners,  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose  in  each  county ;  and  invested 
with  judicial  powers,  in  controversies  on  the  subject. 

The  probat  of  wills,  the  granting  of  administrations, 
the  appointment  of  guardians,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  accounts  and  conduct  of  guardians,  executors,  and 
administrators,  are  confided  to  an  officer,  called  the 
Judge  of  Probat,  appointed  in  each  county  for  those  pur- 
poses only ;  and  holding  his  court  monthly,  in  several 
convenient  places  of  the  county,  to  hear  motions  and 
decide  disputes  on  those  subjects.  His  records  and 
proceedings  are  kept  by  a  distinct  clerk,  called  the  Re- 
gister qf  Probat;  and  an  appeal  lies  from  his  decisions 
immediately  to  the  supreme  court.  We,  in  Virginia, 
sorely  need  some  tribunal  like  this ;  specially  charged 
with  the  interests  of  widows  and  orphans. 

Equally  worthy  to  be  copied,  is  the  Massacliusetts 
mode  of  eonstituting  juries.  Lists  of  all  persons  quali- 
fied to  serve,  are  kept  by  the  town-clerks ;  from  which, 
just  before  a  court,  the  town  quota  of  jurors  is  drawn 
by  lot:  and  no  one  is  compellable  to  serve  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years.  They  are  paid  for  their  service. 
Against  juries  thus  formed,  I  heard  no  complaints,  of 
partiality,  corruption,  or  undue  ignorance.  They  re- 
ceive a  compensation,  which  at  least  defrays  their  rea- 
sonable expenses ;  and  if  there  be  still  some  burthen,  it 
is  borne  equally  by  all,  and  recurs  at  such  long  inter- 
vals, as  to  be  absolutely  unfelt.  How  dificrent  is  our 
plan,  of  sending  out  the  sheriff  just  before  a  trial,  to 
gather  in  the  sweepings  of  the  court-yard!  Suitors 
and  witnesses,  attending  perhaps  for  the  tenth  time,  in 
hopes  of  having  their  causes  determined — strangers 
from  other  counties,  nay,  travellers  from  other  states — 
tipplers  from  the  tavern  porch — the  nearest  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  farmers,  torn  suddenly  and  capriciously 
from  their  employments — such  is  the  medley,  produced 
by  a  system  as  oppressive  to  most  of  the  jurors  them- 
selves, as  it  is  subversive  of  the  important  ends  for 
which  they  are  empanneled.  One  is  really  tempted  to 
believe,  that  in  adhering  so  pertinaciously  to  a  system 
so  obviously  defective  and  so  easily  remedied,  our 
statesmen  have  been  governed  by  a  fixed  design  to 
bring  jury-trial  itself  into  disrepute. 

Wiser  in  another  respect  also  than  we,  these  "  Bay 
folk'*  have  no  courts  (except  for  cases  of  twenty  dollars 
or  less)  held  by  men  who  have  not  themselves  studied  the 
science  they  are  to  expound :  no  parallel  to  our  county 
courts — those  crack  tribunals  of  some  great  men,  whose 
admiration  arises  either  from  the  want  of  intimate 
knowledge — they  having  ranged  generally  in  a  higher 
sphere — or  from  their  enjoying  over  that  bench  an  if{ftu- 
ence,  flattering  to  their  vanity,  and  blinding  to  their 
judgments.  How  long  will  the  public  attention  sleep — 
how  long  will  the  hand  of  reform  be  palsied — ^when 
will  an  attempt  be  made  to  cure  the  unfitness  of  these 
courts  for  the  weighty,  multifarious,  and  difficult  func- 
tions entrusted  to  them  ? — the  ludicrous,  if  it  were  a 
less  mischievous,  uncertainty  of  their  decisions,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  any  fixed  rules  by  which  to  de- 
cide ? — the  delays,  so  fatal  to  justice,  that  attend  their 
unsteady  ministration  ? — the  ruinous  accumulation  of 
costs,  besides  harassment  and  loss  of  time  in  dancing 
attendance  upon  them  through  years  of  litigation  ? 
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The  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  plan,  of  an  iHn- 
erant  supreme  courtf  cannot  be  commended  to  imitation. 
The  common  arguments,  of  bringing  justice  home  to  the 
people,  and  enabUng  suitors  to  see  tn  person  to  their  ceaaes, 
are  not  pertinent,  where  the  whole  case  is  contained  in 
the  record ;  where  no  witnesses  are  to  be  summoned  or 
examined — no  counsel  to  be  instructed  in  the  cause. 
Then,  the  loss  of  time  in  trayelling,  and  the  want  of  so 
extensive  a  library  and  so  able  a  bar,  as  would  be  form- 
ed if  the  court  sat  always  in  one  place,  must  essentially 
impair  the  correctness  of  its  decisions,  and  lower  the 
superiority  of  its  intellect. 

The  common-law  of  England  is  made  the  basis  of 
Massachusetts  law,  not,  as  in  Virginia,  by  a  legislative 
declaration  that  it  shall  be  so,  but  by  adjudications  of 
the  courts,  recognizing  and  adopting  it  as  such.  By  a 
still  bolder  stretch,  the  courts  have  acknowledged  as 
.generally  binding,  English  statutes  made  in  amendment 
of  the  common-law — not  only  before,  but  since  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  :  nay,  the  terms  of  the  deci- 
sion do  not  exclude  English  statutes  subsequent  to  the 
American  revolution.  This  comprehensive  grafting  of 
a  foreign  code  upon  the  domestic,  not  by  professed  and 
authorised  law-givers,  but  by  mere  judges,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  judicial  legis- 
lation, any  where  to  be  found :  and  must  have  arisen 
from  a  licentious  spirit  of  construction^  which,  when  it 
acts  upon  written  laws,  may  naturally  be  expected  to 
make  them  mean  almost  any  thing  that  the  interpreters 
choose.*  The  admirers  of  an  unwritten  law,  reposited 
in  the  breasts  of  judges  and  to  be  sought  only  in  precedents 
and  decisions,  may  vaunt,  if  they  will,  its  h&ppy  elasti- 
city, dilating  and  contracting  to  fit  every  conceivable 
emergency :  but  I  doubt  if  (among  other  evils)  it  does 
not  nurture  habits  of  latitudinous  interpretation,  des- 
tined to  be  well  nigh  fatal  to  one  of  the  great  boasts  of 
modem  times — written  forms  of  government  Minds  ac- 
customed always  to  make  the  law  adapt  itself  to  the 
particular  occasion ;  to  regard  that  as  law,  which  the 
Immediate  case  requires  j  naturally  fritter  away  consti- 
tutions with  as  little  ceremony,  as  children  demolish  or 
alter  their  sand  houses  and  dirt  pies. 

The  chief  court  of  Massachusetts  has  tasked  the 
readers  of  law-books,  as  heavily  as  our's  has  done.  Its 
decisions  fill  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  octavo  vo- 
lumes— about  our  number.  The  supreme  court  of  New 
York  has  issued  more  than  thirty ;  the  supreme  court 


*  Hardly  less  stonllng  an  exercise  of  legislative  power  by  the 
judiciary,  was  in  the  abolition  of  slaTery.  The  Bill  of  Rights 
prefixed  to  the  constitution  of  Mamachusetts,  adopted  in  1790,  as- 
serts, as  most  of  our  state  constitutions  do— substantial!  j  copying 
the  Declaration  of  Independence—  "tA«<  all  men  are  bom  free  and 
eqwdt  and  have  certain  natural  and  unalienable  rights  ;**  name- 
ly, the  right  of  enjoying  their  lives  and  liberties,  fcc.  On  this, 
some  masters  spontaneously  yielded  freedom  to  their  slaves ; 
others,  on  Its  being  demanded  of  them.  In  1781,  a  master  who 
refused,  was  sued  by  his  slave  for  a  trespass,  assault  and  battery, 
and  false  imprisonment ;  and  pleaded,  that  the  plaintiff,  being 
his  slave,  had  no  right  to  sue  him.  The  court  held,  that  slavery 
was  contrary  to  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  that 
therefore  the  plea  was  bad,  and  the  plaintifi*  was  free.  This  de- 
cision virtually  abolished  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  without  any 
legislative  act  for  doing  so.  Some  other  suits  were  brought ;  but 
in  most  cases,  masters  yielded  at  once.  There  were  then  not 
quite  five  thousand  slaves  in  the  state.  Abolition  was  similarly 
effiBCted  in  New  Hampshire.  It  was  by  legislation  in  New  York, 
where  there  were  twenty -one  thousand  slaves,  in  a  whole  popu- 
lation of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 


at  Washington  eighteen  or  twenty;  Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut,  South  Carolina — but  I  forbear  the  appal- 
ling lisL  Every  good  law  library,  however,  should 
have  at  least  the  five  sets  first  named ;  and  they  are  at 
yet  but  just  begun.  If  the  monstrous  increase  be  not 
checked,  what  purse  can  buy,  what  head  can  read 
(much  less  remember,)  nay  what  room  can  hold  them, 
a  century  hence?  Already,  indeed,  we  are  grieTOOsly 
over-tasked :  for  besides  the  thousands  of  tomes,  English 
and  American,  now  accumulated,*  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  pace  with  the  daily  accessions,  poured  forth  from 
a  hundred  manufactories  of  legal  oracles.  Some  pow- 
erful condenser,  or  another  CalifA  Omar,  is  our  only 
hope.  The  oppressive  bulkmess  of  law-reports  is  crwing 
partly  to  the  reporters ;  but  more,  to  the  judges — ^wbo, 
apparently  more  intent  on  the  display  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  than  upon  adjusting  the  rights  of  the  pai^ 
ties,  often  swell  the  simple  and  clear  page  or  two, 
which  the  case  requires,  uito  a  rambling  and  voluminous 
disquisition  of  twenty  pages.  Nay,  not  content  with  one 
such  disquisition  in  each  case,  each  judge  presents  his 
own ;  and  the  reporter  spreads  them  all  at  length  in  his 
next  volume.  I  wish  that  both  judges  and  reportefs 
could  be  obliged  to  study,  as  models  of  lucid  brevity, 
Yelverton's  Reports,  and  the  still  more  admirable  deci- 
sions of  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  of  the  English  Common- 
Pleasf — who  frequently  compresses  into  half  a  page  or 
less,  what  our  Americcm  jtidges  would  wire-draw  into 
half  a  dozen  pages. 

Lawyers  are  very  numerous  in  Massachusetts — 
somewhere  about  seven  hundred ;  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  are  in  Boston. 
Their  intercourse  appears  to  be  marked  by  the  same 
fraternal  spirit,  which  strews  the  toilsome  path  of  the 
profession  in  the  south  with  so  many  sweets  and  fiowers. 
Admission  to  the  bar  is  procured,  not  by  examination, 
but  by  leave  of  court,  on  recommendation  of  those  who 
are  already  practising  there;  provided  the  candidate 
have  studied  five  years  in  some  lawyer's  office ;  or  have 
sostudied  three  years,  and  be  a  graduate  of  some  col]e:ge. 
He  has,  besides,  to  pay  for  admission  into  the  supreme 
court,  a  fee  of  thirty  dollars,  and  for  the  common-pleas^ 
twenty  dollars ;  to  be  expended  towards  a  joint  libra- 
ry, for  the  use  of  the  bar  in  each  county.  These  libm- 
ries  are  sometimes  large,  and  well  selected.  The  emo- 
luments of  practice,  except  to  the  very  lead^s  of  the 
profession,  seem  far  inferior  to  those  of  practisers  oc- 
cupying correspondent  grades  of  talent  and  fame  in 
Virginia :  indeed,  I  doubt  whether  any  but  Mr.  "Web- 
ster receives  an  amount  comparable  to  the  incomes  of 
several  there,  whom  I  could  name.  Yet  the  life  oC  a 
lawyer  is  probably  more  pleasant  in  Massachusetts. 
From  the  pre-requisitea  to  admission,  you  may  iafer 
that  well-stored  minds  abound  more  with  the  fraternity : 
at  least  it  was  so,  till  oiu*  university,  and  our  sereral 
excellent  law-schools,  began  to  give  a  clearer  and  more 
expanded  ken  to  the  mental  optics  of  our  yonn^  law- 
yers. Then,  in  society  at  large--certainly  in  the  Ursms 
and  villages — there  is  more  literature  afloat  in  Mawa 
chusetts:  amusements  are  of  a  more  rational  cast. 
Where  we  have  a  horse-race,  a  barbecue,  a  whirt-partjr, 
or  a  pool  at  back-gammon,  our  Yankee  brethren  haY« 
a  meeting  of  some  lyceum,  or  other  society  for  motaa] 


♦  «Immeoso  aliarum  super  aliaa  acervatanun  lefva  caawBiou» 
t  In  the  late  **  English  Common-Law  Rcpoita.** 
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improTement,  at  which  a  lecture  is  given  or  a  debate 
held,  upon  some  mteresting  subject,  of  economy  or  mo- 
rals: or  an  unceremonious  eyening  Tisit  is  dedicated  to 
eonyersation,  in  which  politics  engross  no  unreasonable 
share.  The  newspapers— eyen  the  most  violent  political 
ones — at  once  attest  and  foster  the  prevalent  taste  for 
general  knowledge,  by  devoting  a  considerable  part  of 
their  sheets  to  literary  and  useful  matter:  unlike  the 
two  giants  of  the  press  in  Virginia,  that  can  hardly 
ever  spare  a  column,  and  never  a  page,  from  the  embit- 
tering— aye,  the  brutalizing — themes  of  party  strife,  to 
topics  which  might  exalt,  enlighten,  purify,  innocently 
amuse,  and  humanize  the  public  mind.  There  is  less 
locomotion  in  the  practice  of  a  Massachusetts  lawyer : 
he  rarely  attends  more  than  two  counties ;  for  the  most 
pcul,  only  one.  This,  if  he  loves  domestic  life,  is  a 
great  point  for  him.  And  in  the  ordering  of  a  New 
England  home-stead,  there  is  a  quiet,  smooth  despatch — 
a  neatness — a  happy  fitting  of  means  to  ends — a  nicety 
of  contrivances  for  comfort — an  economy  of  trouble  in 
every  thing — oil  calculated  doubly  to  endear  it  to  a 
home-loving  man.  When  to  all  this  we  add,  that 
though  the  prime  necessaries  of  life  aire  cheaper  with 
us,  those  elegancies  and  luxuries  which  as  the  world 
goes  have  become  necessaries,  are  so  much  more  acces- 
sible in  New  England,  as  to  make  a  smaller  income 
yield  a  larger  store  of  comfort ;  it  will  not  seem  won- 
derful, that  the  balance  of  enjoyment  is  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts lawyer*s  side.  I  take  for  granted,  you  see. 
that  he  is  not  insensible  to  intellectual  pleasures ;  and 
that  they  conduce  the  most  of  all  to  happiness. 

This  is  probably  the  last  time  you  will  hear  from  me 
beibre  wc  meet;  as  my  tour  is  drawing  near  its  close. 
The  six  weeks  it  has  occupied,  have  been  crowded  with 
more  mind-stirring  incident,  than  any  six  months  of  my 
previous  life.  Vivid  indeed  is  the  contrast,  between  the 
plodding,  eventless  tenor  of  the  preceding  eight  years, 
and  the  exciting,  the  feverish  interest  of  these  six  weeks. 
Yet  they  have  afforded  scarcely  a  describable  adven- 
ture ;  nothing,  at  all  calculated  to  make  an  auditor's  eyes 
stretch  wide,  or  his  hair  stand  on  end.  In  truth,  the 
interest  is  explicable  in  great  part  by  the  simple  case  of 
a  plough-horse,  turned  loose  to  kick  up  his  heels  for  an 
hour.  He  enjoys  the  recreation  (if  his  spirit  is  not  bro- 
ken by  excessive  work,)  five  fold  more  than  a  daily 
Toamer  of  the  pasture  could  do.  Judge  how  the  sport 
has  kept  my  faculties  aroused,  by  the  fact,  that  though 
faabttually  a  great  sleeper,  requiring  seven  or  eight  hours 
in  the  twenty-four,  my  sleep,  since  leaving  Virginia, 
would  hardly  average  five  hours.  Even  while  on  foot- 
walking  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day— my  nightly 
allowance  was  sometimes  less  than  five,  never  more 
than  six  hours. 

Let  me  commend  to  tourists,  Jbot-frtmMing-^if  they 
vHsh  to  see  a  country  thoroughly :  I  do  not  mean  its 
rivers  and  mountains,  cities,  forests,  and  churches,  but 
its  mtN  and  women.  These  "constitute  a  State."  Who- 
ever would  see  them  in  their  truest,  every-day  garb— of 
dress  and  manners — ^upon  occasions  and  amid  scenes, 
where  refined  disguises  are  laid  aside,  and  life  appears 
with  the  least  sophistication  possible  in  our  state  of  so- 
ciety ;  should  walk  among  them  without  equipage  and 
in  very  plain  clothes ;  call  in  at  their  houses — partake 
of  their  meals— nay,  find  some  excuse  for  tarrying  a  day 
or  two  at  one  place— enter  their  schools,  and  their  pub- 


lic meetings — see  them  at  their  work — and  hold  ''various 
talk"  with  them.  In  two  or  three  weeks  thus  employ- 
ed, he  will  obtain  a  deeper  insight  into  their  customs, 
character  and  institutions,  than  fix)m  months  spent  in 
whirling  along  the  highways,  and  attending  formal  din- 
ner peuties.  Unless  he  is  a  hardened  pedestrian,  he 
should  take  care  to  begin  by  short  joumies,  of  only 
eight,  ten,  or  fifleen  miles  a  day;  and  not  till  afler  five 
or  six  days,  stretch  away  at  thirty  miles  daily.  Other- 
wise he  may  cripple  himself,  so  as  greatly  to  mar  the 
pleasure  of  his  jaunL  I  speak  from  sore  experience  on 
this  point 

Though  I  have  been  obliged  to  concede  to  the  Yan- 
kees, a  superiority  in  some  respects  over  ourselves,  you 
will  not  suspect  me  of  having  over-colored  my  limnings, 
or  of  having  wantonly — much  less  ill-naturedly — dis- 
paraged our  good  old  commonwealth.  Without  wish- 
ing to  lower  the  generally  just  and  salutary,  (though 
sometimes  amusing)  pride  her  children  feel  at  the  bare 
mention  of  her  honored  name,  I  have  aimed  to  draw  their 
attention  to  some  traits  of  Yankee  life  and  character, 
which  we  may  advantageously  copy — nay,  the  want  of 
which  is  the  main  cause  of  our  lagging  march  in  the 
numberless  improvements,  that  distinguish  this  age, 
and  appear  so  fruitful  of  blessings  to  mankind.  My 
aim  too  has  been,  to  disabuse  them  of  a  few  of  the 
prejudices,  which  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  have 
fostered  against  our  Northern  brethren.  Let  any  one 
who  thinks  I  have  exaggerated  their  excellencies, 
only  come  among  them,  and  see  for  himself;  bring- 
ing to  the  scrutiny  a  candid  mind,  prepared  to  alloto 
for  unavoidable  differences. — ^Indeed  our  people  ought 
to  travel  northward  oflener.  It  would  be  a  good  thing, 
if  exploring  parties  were  frequently  sent  hither,  (as  to 
a  moral  terrra  incognita,)  to  observe  and  report  the  par- 
ticulars deserving  of  our  imitation.  Our  independent 
planters,  and  shrewd,  notable  housewives,  could  not 
make  such  an  excursion,  without  carrying  home  a  hun- 
dred notions,  for  which  they  and  their  neighbors  would 
be  the  richer  and  better  all  their  days.  Nor  might  they 
profit  less,  by  sending  their  statesmen  and  law-givers,  to 
take  lessons  in  civil  polity.  There  are  admirable  things  of 
every  magnitude;  from  township  governments,  com- 
mon SCHOOLS,  and  courts  op  probat,  down  to  closed 
doors,  splayed  and  nm\/br(2tzed fire-places,^  seasoned  wood,^ 

•  When  the  sides  of  a  fire-place  are  slanting,  instead  of  being 
square  with  the  back,  thej  are  said  to  be  tptoffed.  When  the 
back  leans  forward  at  top,  approaching  the  inner  side  of  the 
arch  or  front  top,  so  as  to  make  the  flue  only  six  or  eight  inches 
wide,  it  is  said  to  be  Rumford-ized,  If  mj  readers  pardon  me 
for  being  thus  elementary,  I  will  presume  further  upon  It,  and 
add,  that  the  latter  term  comes  from  Ck»unt  Aiui^ord,  who  invent- 
ed that  improvement.  The  sides  of  a  New  England  fire-place 
often  slope  at  an  angle  of  IdO  or  130  degrees  with  the  back ;  so 
as  to  make  the  width  hehmd,  not  more  than  half  the  width  in 
(Vont.  The  wood  is  usually  sawed,  to  fit  the  hinder  part  of  the 
fire-place. 

fThe  wood  is  cut  13,  sometimes  15  or  18  months,  before  it  is  burn- 
ed. If  cut  in  the  summer,  it  is  suffered  to  lie  out  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  put  away  till  the  second  winter,  in  the  tC9o4-h9uae:  a 
constant  and  close  appendage  to  every  dwelling.  Southrons 
have  no  idea,  though  Yankees  have  experimental  knowledge, 
of  the  saving  and  comfort  there  Is  hi  using  this,  instead  of  green 
wood— how  vastly  further  any  given  quantity  of  the  former  will 
go,  in  producing  heat.  It  has  been  satisfkctorily  shewn,  that  in 
a  cord  of  green  wood,  there  are  about  140  or  130  gallons  of  tM- 
tor;  all  of  which  must  be  changed  to  steam— that  is,  eMtperslei— 
before  the  psrtidee  of  ths  wood  la  which  it  is  lodged  caa  burn :  and 
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and  edd  light-bread,*  Some  things,  too,  they  would 
see,  to  be  shunned :  I  need  only  name  excessive 
6anA:ing^— enormously  multiplied  corporatttms,  for  manu- 
facturing, and  other  purposes — and,  what  strikes  yet 
more  fatally  at  the  foundation  of  popular  government, 
the  caucus  system.  But  the  strongest  reason  for  a  more 
frequent  intercourse,  is  the  liberalizing  of  mind  that 
would  result ;  the  unlearning  of  our  long  cherished  pre- 
judices, from  seeing  the  Yankees  at  home — that  place, 
where  human  character  may  always  be  the  most  accu- 
rately judged.  They  too,  have  some  (though  fewer  and 
less  bitter,)  reciprocal  prejudices,  to  be  cured  by  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  No  mind  but  must  see  the  un- 
speakable importance  of  weeding  away  these  mutual 
and  groundless  dislikes.  The  perpetuity  of  our  union — 
and  the  liberty,  the  peace,  the  happiness  of  its  members — 
in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  accomplishment  of 
that  expurgation.  There  cannot  be  a  simpler  recipe. 
The  Mirth  and  the  South  need  only  know  each  other  better, 
to  hoe  each  other  more. 

For  the  Southern  Lherary  Meesenger. 
The  l¥«ltB  and  tlie  OaOlopade* 

Mr.  White, — Although  a  short  time  only  has  pass- 
ed since  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  partly  to  fulfil  a 
promise  made  before  your  Messenger  began  to  perform 
hb  most  welcome  peregrinations,  yet  the  spirit  moveth 
me  irresistibly  to  address  you  again.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  second  tax  upon  your  patience  being  so 
soon  levied,  is  the  perusal  of  an  article  published  some 
time  ago  in  that  spirited  paper,  the  ''Constitutional 
Whig"  of  your  city,— wherein,  to  my  great  gratification, 
its  talented  editor  has  lashed  in  well  merited  style,  that 
outrage  upon  the  yet  unsophisticated  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  oiu*  country,  seen,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  city  of  Washington  last  winter,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  the  character  and  memory  of  its  illustrious  founder. 
I  mean  the  "  Fancy  Ball,''  as  it  is  styled  by  those  who 
have  undertaken  to  describe  it ;  although  with  all  due 
deference  to  their  superior  taste  and  knowledge,  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  "the  frantic  hurlyburly" 
as  a  more  appropriate  term.  I  do  this  from  having 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  a  more  deplorable  carica- 
ture of  what  was  designed  to  be  represented,  was  never 
perpetrated  by  the  would-be  fashionables  in  any  coun- 
try— either  in  or  out  of  Christendom.  This  foreign  and 
apish  intruder  has  not  yet,  thank  heaven,  gained  such 
footing  among  us,  as  altogether  to  preclude  the  hope  of 
extirpating  it  from  the  land,  if  a  few  such  pens  as  that 
wielded  by  the  editor  of  the  Whig,  could  be  exerted  for 
80  laudable  a  purpose ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  venture 
to  cry — "  to  the  rescue,"  in  the  hope  that  several  others 
will  obey  the  call  Let  it  once  be  deemed  "  thefashumP 


in  doing  this,  just  so  much  heat  ii  expended,  which  would  other- 
wise be  employed  in  warming  ihe  room.  The  time  spent  In  this 
process,  makes  our  people  fancy  that  green  wood  actually  6tim« 
longer  than  dry :  and  because  a  dozen  billets  of  green,  when  the 
water  is  entirely  evaporated,  give  out  more  heat  than  four  dry 
ones,  they  think  that  houer  fires  can  be  made  of  green  wood ! 

*  The  bread  should  not  be  eaten  till  it  is  curedf  or  stale ;  i.  e., 
at  least  twenty 'four  hours  old ;  and  it  is  goody  for  several  days 
more.  The  superior  wholesomeness  of  cured  bread  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  on  coming  out  of  the  oven,  it  has  an  over-pro* 
portion  of  carbonic  acid  gas— well  known  to  be  poisonous  when 
unmixed ;  but  by  lying  in  the  open  air,  the  bread  parts  with  most 
of  this  noxious  gas,  and  imbibes  instead  of  it,  oxygen  gas— the 
wholesome,  vital  i>rmct/i/e  in  the  atmosphere. 


to  have  Taney  Balls,"  and  even  the  greatest  clodhop- 
pers among  us  are  sufiiciently  acquainted  with  the  des- 
potism of  this  tyrant,  to  know  that  his  behests  will  bid 
defiance  alike  to  reason,  ridicule,  and  reproof— to  good 
sense,  good  manners,  and  good  principles. 

I  am  much  gratified,  Mr.  Eklitor,  at  another  circam> 
stance  brought  to  my  notice  incidentally  by  this  article 
in  the  "  Whig.*'  It  is,  that  our  Unguage,  copious  as  it 
certainly  is,  does  not  yet  afibrd  terms  of  its  own  to  a- 
press  several  of  the  foreign  fooleries  and  attempts  to 
corrupt  our  yet  simple,  unaffected  character,  described 
as  a  part  of  this  extraordinary  exhibition,  **  the  Fancy 
Ball ;"  such,  for  example,  as  the  waltz  and  the  gallo- 
pade.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  wish  to  know 
the  literal  meaning  of  these  outlandish  terms,  without 
the  means  of  gratifying  such  wish,  I  beg  leave  to  offer 
the  fruit  of  my  researches— aided,  as  I  confess  myself 
to  have  been,  by  far  better  scholars  than  I  am. 

The  first  term — "watt*,"  is  evidently  of  Gennan ex- 
traction, being  plainly  derived  from  the  verb  *^wduHf^ 
which,  with  the  adjunct  "ticJ^"  means  to  roll,  welter, 
or  wallow  oneself;  and  with  the  prefix  "doi"  becomes 
the  participle  rolling,  weltering,  wallowing ;  from  which 
selfish  process  the  transition  is  quite  easy,  to  roll,  or 
welter,  or  wallow  another.  In  either  case  the  predomi- 
nant idea  is,  that  the  term  describes  some  action  natu- 
ral to  an  animal  of  the  order  Belluae ;  for  our  English 
correlative  terms  are  never  applied  to  human  beings 
but  by  way  of  derision  or  contempt  expressed  in  figu- 
rative language.  Cluere :  how  does  it  accord  with  hu- 
man pride  and  vanity — how  far  is  it  recondleaUe  to 
the  lowest  aspirations  that  we  are  ever  willing  to  a^ 
knowledge  ourselves  capable  of  feeling,  to  be  amtetioas 
of  imitating  either  hogs,  horses,  or  monkies  in  our  afr 
tions  7 

If  there  could  be  any  doubt  in  regard  to  the  derifa- 
tion  of  the  first  term  "  watt«,"  or  the  object  of  the  pcac- 
tice  of  waUxingf  the  etjrmology  of  the  second  lenn 
*^gaUopade,**  must  settle  the  question  beyond  fertber 
controversy ;  and  must  prove  that  an  imitation  of  ce^ 
tain  belluine  gambols  and  gesticulations  most  be  the 
grand  desideratum  in  adopting  these  exotic  &shioo& 
"  Gallopade*^  is  manifestly  from  the  French  word  "id- 
loper»  and  that  again  from  the  Greek  "  Wj»ii«is"to 
gallop  like  a  horse.  From  all  this  it  seems  perfectly 
clear,  that  this  latter  dance  at  least,  (if  it  may  be  so 
called,)  in  order  to  honor  its  Greek  Etymon,  should  bo 
performed  on  aU  fours;  since  for  a  biped  successfully  to 
imitate  any  action  of  a  quadruped,  in  which  all  its 
limbs  are  used,  the  biped  must  make  its  aims,  if  it  has 
any,  execute  the  f imction  of  legs.  The  quadruped  re- 
semblance then,  which  seems  to  be  the  thing  coTcled, 
would  be  brought  as  near  to  perfection  as  the  nature  rf 
the  case  could  possibly  admit.  Add  to  this,  it  is  the 
best  imaginable  expedient  for  working  off  that  dflsat 
isfaction  at  the  ways  of  Providence  which  these  galk>* 
pading  or  galloping  gentry  appear  to  feel,  at  pcroeiTiDg 
that  all  the  genera  of  the  Bellus  order,  (unless,  ^ 
haps,  the  Kangaroo  may  be  excepted,)  have  been  lo 
much  more  liberally  dealt  with,  as  to  be  provided  with 
one  more  pair  of  legs  than  they  have.  It  may  how- 
ever be  well  questioned,  how  far  it  is  good  poKcjf  (to  8*7 
no  worse  of  it,)  to  encourage  this  downward  tendency, 
since  the  natural  proclivity  of  our  species  to  mdnlge 
brute  appetites  and  passiona<-is  ffenerally  allowed  to 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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be  already  mach  greater  than  becomes  us  who  claim 
to  be  the  only  rational  part  uf  God's  visible  creation. 
Heaven  knows  that  we  even  nou>  approximate  far  too 
closely  to  the  lower  order  of  animals  in  many  of  our 
propensities  and  practices,  not  to  take  any  particular 
pains,  nor  to  use  any  extraordinary  exertions  to  render 
this  approximation  still  more  striking.  If  we  can  not 
prevail  upon  ourselves  to  cherish  higher  aspirations,  to 
act  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  our  exalted  station 
among  living  and  sentient  beings,  let  us  at  least  strive 
hard  nM  to  retrograde. 

So  much,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  degradation  of  these  for- 
eign fooleries.     But  their  demoraHzing  tendencies  are 
matters  of  much  higher  concern — of  infinitely  deeper 
interest.    Let  me  endeavor  to  point  them  out.    The 
perfection  of  the  "watt*"  consists  in  exhibiting  to  the 
gaze  of  a  numerous  company  of  both  sexes,  the  female 
form  in  every  variety  of  position  and  attitude  into 
which  activity  of  body  and  suppleness  of  limb  can 
throw  it — short  of  what  all  would  exclaim  against  as 
absolutely  indecent,  continually  however  verging  to 
that  point.    No  modest  woman  ever  beheld  it  for  the 
first  time,  without  the  burning  blush  of  shame  and  con- 
fusion.   As  to  the  horse  galloping  dance,  I  know  not 
what  allurement  that  may  in  time  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, since  it  is  not  yet  suflficiently  domesticated  to 
be  well  understood,  nor  very  skilfully  executed — to  say 
nothing  cf  the  very  reasonable  doubts  yet  entertained 
by  many  nice  calculators  on  such  intricate  subjects, 
whether  such  a  thing  be  possible  as  either  an  alluring 
or  graceful  gallop  performed  by  horse,  man,  or  woman. 
Bat  that  which  I  have  said  of  the  "  wottx,"  none  can 
deny,  however  some  may  be  disposed  to  palliate  it, 
by  alleging  that  all  its  numerous  postures  and  gyrations 
are  still  practised  under  that  powerful  sense  of  decorum 
which  the  ladies  of  our  country,  (God  bless  them,)  who 
venture  to  indulge  in  it,  have  not  yet  been  able  entirely 
to  sabdue.    But  the  anxious  question  is, — con  this  al- 
ways lasl  ?  Can  a  sense  of  deccrum  or  of  any  thing  else 
continue  under  the  constant  operation  of  causes  tend- 
ing powerfully,  nay,  inevitably,  to  annihilate  it  ?  There 
18  nothing  so  great  that  time  cannot  destroy — ^nothing 
so  small  that  it  may  not  increase  to  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable magnitude.    Thus  it  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, with  our  best  principles — our  most  approved  man- 
ners.   Injuries  too  slight  at  first  to  be  regarded  or  fear- 
ed, accumulate  by  unperceived  or  neglected  degrees, 
until  at  last  they  grow  past  remedy,  and  all  is  lost  that 
was  worthy  of  preservation.    Can  our  beloved  wives 
and  daughters— beloved,  because  still  uncontaminated 
by  ibreign  corruptions — can  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  continually  whirled  about  in  all  the  giddy,  exciting 
mazes  of  the  licentious  waltz,  like  so  many  French  or 
Italian  Opera  girls,  without  impairing  or  losing  all  self- 
respect — all  that  most  lovely  and  endearing  modesty 
for  which  they  have  ever  been  so  justly  celebrated,  so 
hi^ly  prized  ?  Can  not  polished  manners,  easy  carri- 
age, graceful  deportment,  be  taught  at  less  sacrifice,  less 
risk,  than  by  calling  in  for  the  purpose  these  deleterious 
fi>reign  auxiliaries?  Surely — most  surely  they  may;  for 
an,  I  think,  will  admit,  that  no  more  admirable  and 
perfect  examples  of  these  qualities  ean^  or  probably 
ever  vfUl  be  found,  than  among  the  ladies  of  what  may 
be  called  the  eld  school^  many  of  whom  to  our  own  great 
happiness,  are  yet  spared  to  teach  their  daughters, 


among  numerous  useful  lessons,  that  neither  waltzing 
nor  horse-like-galloping  is  at  all  necessary  to  gain  for 
them  all  the  esteem,  regard,  and  devoted  love  which 
they  can  possibly  deem  essential  to  their  happiness  in 
the  present  life.  Thoughtless  as  too  many  of  our 
young  men  are,  and  desirous  as  they  may  often  be  to 
choose  waltzing  and  gallopading  young  ladies  for  part- 
ners in  a  dance^  most  rarely  do  they  yet  commit  the 
egregious  folly  of  seeking  them  os  partners  for  life. 
However  giddy,  rash,  and  improvident  some  of  them 
may  be  in  other  respects,  they  are  too  well  aware  that 
a  fondness  for  these  indecorous  displays  of  the  person — 
these  ridiculous,  antic  gambols,  will  do  any  thing  ra- 
ther than  fit  their  practitioners  for  the  various,  compli- 
cated, and  arduous  duties  of  the  married  state — through 
not  one  of  which  can  either  a  waltz  or  a  gallopade  carry 
them  with  the  least  credit  to  themselves  or  benefit  to 
their  fiimilies.  Better — far  better  would  it  be  for  these 
daughters  to  Uve  and  die  utterly  ignorant  of  what 
dancing  is,  than  to  be  qualified  to  participate  in  its 
pleasures,  at  the  hazard  of  soiling,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, that  spotless  purity  of  feelings  and  character, 
which  we  men  rank  (and  long,  very  long  may  we  have 
a  right  to  do  so,)  as  the  richest,  the  most  precious  by 
far  of  all  our  moral  possessions.  Deprive  us  of  these, 
and  we  shall  be  poor — miserably  poor  indeed !  Rather 
let  our  beloved  girls  be  subject  forever  to  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  of  all  the  infatuated  votaries  of  these 
modem  and  foreign*  corruptions,  both  of  our  manners 
and  principles,  than  to  be  longer  exposed  to  their  deeply 
pernicious  influence. 

I  am  no  enemy,  sir,  to  dancing;  for  I  believe  it  to  be 
not  only  an  exhilirating,  healthful,  and  joyous  amuse- 
ment, but  also  entirely  innocent,  when  not  carried  to 
excess :  quite  as  innocent  as  any  other  imaginable  thing 
that  can  properly  be  called  amusement,  in  which  the 
two  sexes  participate  together.  But  at  every  hazard  of 
incurring  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  our  American  exqui- 
sites, I  denounce  waltzing  and  gallopading,  because, 
from  my  inmost  soul,  I  dread  any  thing  and  every  thing 
that  threatens,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  change,  for  the 
worse,  the  character  of  the  Virginia  lady;  for  upon  that 
character  I  most  conscientiously  believe,  the  happiness 
both  of  ourselves  and  our  children — aye,  and  of  our 
children's  children,  vitally  depends.    I  cling  to  it  there- 


•  That  your  readers  may  know  what  our  English  friends  think 
of  waltzing  and  gallopading,  I  take  the  liberty  to  add  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  article  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  "  on 
the  Revolutions  of  the  10th  century."    Here  it  is— 

**  Look  at  our  balls :  In  1800,  modest  woman  danced  modestly ; 
and  let  the  conversation  which  passed  between  two  partners, 
standing  as  far  distant  from  each  other  as  people  ordinarily  do 
in  a  drawing  room,  be  what  it  might,  it  could  do  no  harm  in  the 
way  of  example.  Within  this  century  it  has  become  the  fashion 
for  a  delicate  girl,  who  would,  as  Fielding's  "  Huncamunca** 
says—"  shudder  at  the  gross  idea**  of  man's  advance,  to  permit 
herself,  and  be  permitted  by  her  mother— aye,  or  her  husband, 
to  flourtoh  about  a  room  to  a  wriggling  Oerroan  air,  with  a 
strange  man*8  arm  round  her  waist,  and  her  delicate  hand  upon 
bis  brawny  shoulder.  This  thing  is  called— «  tM/tr  .*  there  is 
another  of  the  same  character,  called— a  gallopade^  where  the 
same  operations  are  performed,  and  in  which,  instead  of  turning 
the  woman  about  until  she  gets  giddy,  the  fellow  makes  no  more 
ado,  but  claps  her  up  in  his  paws,  and  hurries  right  on  end  from 
one  comer  of  the  room  to  another.** 

Thus  speaks  one  of  the  moat  popular  periodicals  in  England 
of  these  foreign  abominations ;  and  it  is  for  Virginia  parents  and 
heads  of  families  to  say,  whether  they  shall  be  naturalized 
among  us,  or  banished  from  our  society  as  a  moral  pestilence. 
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fore  as  our  best,  our  last  hope,  to  guard  us  against  all 
corrupting  innovations.  Those  upon  which  I  have  ven- 
lured  to  address  you,  will  probably  be  deemed  very  tri- 
vial matters,  I  dare  say,  by  thousands;  but  many  of 
our  ladies,  I  trust,  whose  opinions  have  still  much  influ- 
ence in  all  our  social  circles;  nuiny  who  will  acknow- 
ledge me  for  their  true,  devoted  friend,  altliough  quite 
too  old  to  be  their  beau,  will  decide,  that  I  have  not  as- 
cribed too  much  power  to  these  exotic  fsishions.  Like 
all  other  corrupting  influences,  they  have  graduedly  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  favor ;  their  approach  has  not 
been  so  sudden  and  violent  as  to  excite  alarm.  Of  this 
fact,  there  is  no  stronger  evidence,  than  that  which 
is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  waltz  itself,  which, 
trifling  as  it  may  seem,  will  and  must  have  a  powerfully 
demoralizing  effect,  especially  when  followed  up  by  its 
congenial  ally.  Masquerades, — of  which  the  fancy-ball- 
folly  is  the  certain  precursor.  Mark  the  prediction,  sir, 
for  I  know  it  will  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  all  the  fashion- 
ables of  the  present  day,  although  I  ask  only  two  years 
for  its  fulfilment,  but  expect  it  much  sooner. 

When  the  wediz  first  made  its  appearance  in  this 
country,  it  was  exhibited  only  on  the  public  stage,  and 
even  there  met  with  almost  universal  reprobation,  except 
from  a  few  reckless  profligates,  whose  sole  object  in  life 
is  mere  sensual  indulgence.  None  so  much  as  surmised 
that  such  a  dance  could  ever  be  introduced  into  private 
society.  At  last,  a  few  adventurous  foreigners  succeed- 
ed in  introducing  it  into  private  parties :  but,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  they  themselvet  were  the  only  perform- 
ers. It  was  long  before  our  country-women  could  so 
far  forget  the  early  lessons  of  decorum,  self  respect,  and 
modesty,  taught  them  by  their  mothers,  as  to  make  that 
public  display  and  spectacle  of  their  persons,  which  must 
unavoidably  be  made,  in  wedtzing  at  all,  if  executed  as 
the  fashion  required.  But  these  most  natural  and  lauda- 
ble feelings,  which  caused  them  to  revolt  at  such  an  in* 
novation,  such  an  outrage  against  all  their  preconceived 
notions  of  propriety,  have  gradually  yielded  to  the 
almost  resistless  force  of  example  "  in  high  placet,**  until 
the  waltz  has  not  only  domiciliated  itself  permanently  in 
nearly  all  our  towns  and  cities,  but  has  enlisted  in  its 
defence  many  bold  country  advocates.  The  few  ladies, 
(comparatively  speaking,)  among  us,  who  yet  have 
firmness  and  moral  courage  enough,  to  resist  what  they 
deem  a  very  pernicious  example,  cannot,  I  fear,  long 
maintain  their  most  laudable  opposition,  against  such  a 
host  of  assailants.  Even  you,  Mr.  Editor,  (if  you  will 
pardon  my  freedom  in  making  the  remark,)  seem  a 
little  inclined — ^judging  by  some  late  comments  of  your's 
upon  waltzing — to  submit  to  the  practice  without  fur^ 
ther  resistance. 

Having  made  up  my  mind,  Mr.  Editor,  to  meet  as  I 
can,  for  this  attack  upon  foreign  fashions,  the  sneers  and 
scoffs  of  all  our  American  exquisites,  should  any  conde- 
scend to  notice  me — a  class  of  bipeds  (by  the  way,)  who 
bear  the  same  sort  of  resemblance  to  their  EUiropean 
prototypes,  that  the  buffoon  does  to  the  head  performer 
in  a  company  of  tumblers  and  rope  dancers — I  shall  say 
nothing  to  deprecate  their  displeasure  But  I  must  still 
beg  leave  to  assign  a  few  of  my  chief  reasons  for  ad- 
dressing you  on  this  occasion,  lest  that  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  portion  of  your  readers,  whose  good 
opinion  I  am  anxious  to  retain,  may  mistake  my  mo- 
tives.   Without  some  satbfactory  explanation,  some  of 


them  might  even  be  tempted  to  exdaim  at  me,  u  old 
Cdie  Ochiltree  did  at  the  Antiquary— "Lordsake!  he's 
gaun  gyle !  *' — "  he  has  run  crazy,  to  venture  upon  taking 
by  the  horns  this  mad  creature.  Fashion,  as  if  Ut  feeble 
arm  could  at  all  check  the  wild  headlong  coutm  of  such 
an  animal.'*    To  prevent  such  comments,  if  possible,  I 
will  urge  in  my  own  justification,  should  any  be  neces- 
sary,  that  1  have  done  this  deed,  because  I  deem  it  an 
essential  part  of  every  aged  person^s  obligauons  to  his 
fellow  men,  as  long  as  life  lasts,  to  oppose  either  orally 
or  in  print,  for  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  our  country, 
every  innovation,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  threatens  to 
affect  them  injuriously.   Whether  they  will  listen  to  bim 
or  not,  depends  upon  themselves ;  his  dui^  in  this  behalf 
will  have  been  fulfilled.  I  have  done  it  too,  because  1  be- 
lieve, that  the  most  feeble  laborer  with  honest  inientions, 
in  a  good  cause,  may  accomplish  some  good  which  will 
amply  compensate  him  for  his  eflbrts.    I  have  done  it, 
because  apparent  trifles  are  rarely  noticed  in  books, 
although  many  of  these  trifles  have  a  most  powerful  and 
deleterious  influence,  not  only  on  our  principles  of  aciioo, 
but  over  our  manners  and  conducL    And  lastly,!  hate 
done  it,  because  I  believe,  without  the  most  remote  pos- 
sibility of  this  conviction  ever  being  changed,  that  the 
happiness  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  every  Juttregmi- 
ration,  depends  upon  preserving  unsuUied  the  purity  of 
the  female  character.     The  matrons  of  our  country  are 
the  first,  the  most  watchful,  the  best  guardians  of  our 
children,  where  they  themselves  have  been  virtuously 
ed  ucated.   They  form  the  manners  and  character  of  these 
chiUlren :  they  sow  the  seeds  of  all  their  good  qualities: 
they  first  discover  and  chewsh  with  boundless  afiectioii 
and  solicitude,  the  earliest  dawnings  of  each  amiable 
disposition;  and  never  relax  while  life  lasts,  their  anxioia 
efforts  to  fit  them  both  for  their  present  and  future  state 
of  existence.    How  momentous  then  I  how  vitally  im- 
portant it  is!  that,  when  the  mothers  depart  hence  to 
another  and  a  happier  world,  their  surviving  daughters 
should  be  qualified  to  take  their  places,  with  equal  ea- 
pacity  to  fulfil  all  their  duties.     But  this,  alas,  cannot 
possibly  be,  without  the  most  zealous,  unremitting  and 
assiduous  care,  to  guard  them,  as  wc  would  the  mort 
inestimable  of  our  possessions,  against  all  demoralizui^ 
influences  whatever.     Corrupt  the  source,  and  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  its  streams?     Poison  the  fountain, 
and  who  can  drink  of  its  waters  without  death— death, 
both  in  a  figurative  and  literal  sense  ?     An  atom  of  dost 
in  itself  is  unworthy  of  notice ;  but  in  reference  to  the 
great  planet  wc  inhabit,  it  is  a  constitttent  and  essential 
part.    A  drop  of  water  alone^  is  apparently  valueless; 
yet  the  mighty  ocean  itself  is  composed  of  indiridoal 
drops,  without  which  its  bed  would  be  an  arid  desert. 

The  application  of  these  general  remarks  to  our  sub- 
ject, is  too  manifest,  1  hope,  to  be  mistaken.  Let  no- 
thing,  therefore,  however  triTial  it  may  appear  on  a 
cursory  view,  be  deemed  unworthy  of  serious  atten- 
tion, which  either  directly  or  indirectly,  can  injuriona^y 
affect  the  yet  distinctive,  still  unsullied  cbaraccerofov 
justly  and  dearly  beloved  country-womeii. 

Having  thus  thought  and  felt,  as  long  as  I  h^n  bea 
at  all  capabte  of  serious  refle<^on,  it  is  quite  too  late  te 
change:  I  am  consequently  prepared  to  submit  un- 
moved to  whatever  sentence  noay  be  pronounced  a$si«t 
this  second  commtmication,  from  your  (rtend,  and  cor 
stant  reader,  ^  ouvmiw  oiDSCiww- 
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[The  foUowtng  arausing  incident,  is  related  in  the  lively  man- 
ner for  which  its  aathor  ia  much  celebrated.  The  moral  predi- 
cued  apon  the  bashfulness  of  his  visiter,  seems  however  dispro- 
portionabiy  serious.  There  are  few  cases  of  such  extreme  mau- 
vtiae  kanU  in  the  present  day,  when  an  excess  of  mode»t  attur- 
taetj  (by  aome  denominated  impudence,)  is  rather  to  be  com- 
platned  of.] 

From  the  New  York  Mirror. 
A  BASHFUI.  GmmTUKJUAX. 

BT  M.  M.  NOAH. 

Modesty,  diffidence,  and  a  proper  humility,  are  jew- 
els in  the  cap  of  merit ;  but  downright  bashfulness,  your 
real  ■Mweoue  honit  is  terrible,  and  is  a  distinct  mark  of 
iU-breeding,  or  rather  of  no  breeding  at  all.  Your  dash 
ing  impudent  fops,  who  say  a  thousand  silly  things  to 
the  bdies,  and  flutter  around  them  like  butterflies,  are 
yet  more  endurable  than  your  bashful  fellow  who  sneaks 
into  a  comer,  terrified  to  catch  a  look,  or  exchange  a 
word  with  a  pretty  woman. 

Soch  an  identical  person  paid  me  a  visit  on  one  of  the 
oold  days  last  week,  and  broke  in  upon  me  with  a  thou- 
sand bows  and  apologies,  while  busily  engaged  with 
pen  in  hand,  thinking  of  a  whig  candidate  for  president, 
who  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being  knocked  on  the 
bead  by  our  friends  the  moment  his  name  was  an- 
noanced. 

**  Sit  down,  sur,  if  you  please ;  make  no  more  apolo- 
gies; sit  down  and  tell  me  your  business."    "Well, 
sir,  I*m  come  for  a  curious  business,  quite  an  intrusion, 
Vm  sure,  but  so  it  is ;  necessity  knows  no  ceremony. 
Some  time  ago  I  read  in  your  paper  a  description  of  the 
miaeries  of  an  old  bachelor,  and  it  was  so  to  the  life — so 
true,  and  so  exactly  my  condition,  that  I  have  made  bold 
to  call  on  you  for  advice ;  for  misery,  they  say,  loves 
eompany,  and  one  wretched  bachelor  may  be  able  to 
coaiuel  another — thus  it  is. — "  "  Stop,  stop,  my  friend  ; 
before  70a  proceed,  let  me  correct  an  error  in  which 
yoa  have,  no  doubt,  inadvertently  fallen.    Though  I 
may  be  able  from  memory  to  describe  the  misery  of 
single  wretchedness,  I  had  not  the  courage  constantly  to 
face  it.     You  must  not  be  deceived,  I  am  no  longer  a 
bachelor;   do  you  want  the  proofs,  look  there;  that 
black-eyed,  ruddy  cheeked  fellow  on  the  carpet,  em- 
ployed  in  cutting  out  ships  and  houses  from  old  news- 
papers, is  my  oldest ;  he  designs  himself  to  be  an  edi- 
tor, for  he  contends  that  nothing  is  easier ;  it  is  only,  he 
say^y  cutting  out  slips  from  one  paper  and  putting  them 
into  another.    That  little  one  who  struts  about  in  a  pa- 
per oocked-hat  and  wooden  sword,  with  which,  ever 
and  anon,  he  pokes  at  my  ribs,  while  deeply  engaged  in 
considering  how  the  nation  is  to  be  saved,  is  my  second 
hopeful;  he  is  a  Jackson  man;  all  children,  sir,  are 
Jackson  men ;  he  goes  for  a  soldier  if  there  be  wars. 
That  little  golden-haired  urchin,  with  a  melting  blue 
eye,  wbo  is  sikre  to  ask  roe  for  candy,  while  I  am  de- 
accihuig^i  ifi  bitter  terms,  the  tyranny  of  the  Albany  re- 
gency, is  my  yoimgest;  and  there,  with  a  basket  of 
stockings  near  her,  sits  my  better  half;  there  is  the 
sparkling  fire,  and  here  are  my  slippers :  does  all  this 
look  like  the  miseries  of  a  bachelor?"  "Well,  I  l>eg 
yoor  pardon,  sir,  for  believing  that  you  were  as  wretch- 
ed as  I  am ;  but  still  when  you  hear  my  story  you  may 
possibly  advise  me  what  is  best  to  be  done."    Y  Go  on, 
air.**  **"  Well,  sir,  thus  it  is :  My  father  realized  a  hand- 
t  property  by  his  industry,  which  he  left  to  me ;  but 
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such  were  his  rigid  notions  of  the  necessity  of  constant 
occupation  to  prevent  idleness  and  other  evils,  that  my 
time  was  employed,  after  I  had  left  school,  which  was 
at  an  early  age,  from  sunrise  to  bed-time.  It  was  an  in- 
cessant round  of  occupation— labor,  keeping  books,  and 
making  out  bills.  Behold  mc  now,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-three, with  a  good  constitution,  correct  principles, 
and  a  handsome  income.  I  have  lost  my  parents — am 
alone  in  the  world.  I  wish  to  marry,  but  really,  sir,  to 
my  shame  I  confess  it,  I  have  no  acquaintance  among 
young  ladies.  I  do  not  know  any.  My  secluded  man- 
ner of  living  has  prevented  my  cultivating  their  acquain- 
tance ;  and  if  by  accident  I  am  thrown  into  their  socie- 
ty, my  tongue  is  literally  tied.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
address  them — I  am  not  conversant  with  the  topics 
which  are  usually  discussed.  In  short,  sir,  I  wish  to 
advertise  for  a  wife,  and  not  knowing  how  to  draw  up 
such  an  advertisement,  I  came  to  beg  that  favor  at  your 
hands." 

•*So,  so,"  said  I  to  myself,  "here's  a  little  modesty 
tumbled  into  decay — *C(Elebs  in  search  of  a  wife.*" 
He  was  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  and  had  a  quick 
eye,  which  led  me  very  much  to  doubt  his  reserved,  re- 
tired and  abashed  condition  before  the  ladies. 

"Have  you,  sir,  considered  the  risk  in  taking  a  wife 
in  this  strange  way  ?  How  very  liable  yon  may  be  to 
gross  imposition?  What  lady  of  delicacy  or  reputation 
would  venture  to  contract  an  alliance  so  very  solemn 
and  obligatory,  through  the  channel  of  a  newspaper  ad- 
vertisement?" "  Very  probably,  sir ;  but  a  poor  honest 
girl  might  be  struck  with  it;  a  clever,  well-educated 
daughter,  ill-treated  by  a  fiery  step-mother,  might,  in 
despair,  change  her  condition  for  a  better  one ;  nay,  a 
spirited  girl  might  admire  the  novelty,  and  boldly  make 
the  experiment"  "Well,  sir,  and  how  are  you  to  con- 
duct the  negotiation  with  your  native  bashfulness?  You 
have  no  superannuated  grandmother  or  old  maiden  iciunt 
to  arrange  preliminaries."  "  That's  very  true ;  but,  sir, 
necessity  wiU  give  me  confidence,  and  despair  afiford  me 
courage." 

I  wrote  the  advertisement  for  him,  which  he  thankful- 
ly and  carefully  placed  in  his  pocket-book,  and  bade  us 
good  morning.  "  Poor  devil,"  said  I,  "  here's  s  condi- 
tion— here's  a  novelty — here's  a  rara  avis  !  a  fellow  of 
twenty- three,  with  a  good  character  and  income,  and 
not  suflicient  impudence  to  ask  for  a  wife.  I  know  lots 
of  young  ladies  who  would  have  suflicient  eharity  to 
break  him  of  his  bashfulness  in  a  few  lessons." 

However,  his  case  is  not  a  novel  one.  It  shows  the 
necessity  of  parents  accustoming  their  sons  in  early  life 
to  cultivate  the  society  of  respectable  females.  They 
should  be  encouraged  in  any  disposition  they  may  man- 
ifest for  good  female  society,  although  they  may  incur 
the  charge  of  being  either  a  beau  or  a  dandy.  Boys 
should  go  to  dancing-school,  not  only  because  it  teaches 
them  grace,  but  it  accustoms  them  in  early  life  to  the 
society  of  women.  They  dance  with  those  girls,  whom, 
in  later  periods,  they  may  admire  and  respect  as  ladies. 
The  lives  of  children  should  be  checkered  with  innocent 
amusements—study  and  labor  require  such  relief;  and 
they  should  not  be  brought  up  in  close  confinement,  in 
a  doggerel  way  which  unfits  them  for  society  when  they 
are  men ;  nor  be  driven  to  the  dire  necessity  of  adver- 
tising for  a  wife,  and  taking  the  risk  of  such  a  desperate 
adventure*  /^^  1 
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From  the  Knickerbocker. 
A  SOBHB  nr  RBAI.  I«IFB« 

'  The  Tacta  not  otherwiae  than  here  aet  down.* 

Wife  •/  Jfcaftfa. 

Amidat  the  exagferations  of  modem  Iheratare,  and  the  flctlona 
of  that  exuberant  fancy,  which  in  theae  latlbr  diiya  ia  tasked  to 
gratify  a  public  taste  somewhat  ritiated,  it  is  useful  to  present  oc> 
casional  Tlews  of  actual  existence.  Such  are  contained  in  the 
following  sketch,  which  is  studiously  simple  In  its  language,  and 
every  event  of  which  ia  strictly  true.  We  hare  thia  asaurance 
from  a  aource  entitled  to  implicit  civdit. 

Editort  Knickerbocker, 

Thbrb  ia  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  in  the  world  that 
etcapes  general  obserTation.  In  the  lanes  and  alleys  of 
our  populous  cities,  in  the  garrets  and  cellars^f  dilapi- 
dated buildings,  there  are  pregnant  cases  of  misery,  deg- 
radation, and  crime,  of  which  those  who  live  in  comfort- 
able houses,  and  pursue  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  have 
neither  knowledge  nor  conception.  By  mere  chance, 
occasionally,  a  solitary  instance  of  depravity  and  awful 
death  ia  exposed,  but  the  startling  details  which  are 
placed  before  the  community,  are  regarded  as  gross  ex- 
aggerations. It  is  difficult  for  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  human  nature  in  its  darkest  aspects,  to  conceive 
the  immeasurable  depth  to  which  crime  may  sink  a  hu- 
man being, — and  the  task  of  attempting  to  delineate  a 
&ithful  picture  of  such  depravity,  though  it  might  inters 
est  the  philosopher,  would  be  revolting  to  the  general 
reader.  There  are,  however,  cases  of  folly  and  error, 
which  should  be  promulgated  as  warnings,  and  the  in- 
cidents of  the  annexed  sketch  are  of  this  character. 
Mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  in  punishing 
the  transgressions  of  men, — and  indisputable  is  the 
truth,  that  Death  is  the  wages  of  Sin. 

Twen^  years  ago,  no  family  in  the  fashionable  cir- 
cles of  Philadelphia  was  more  distinguished  than  that  of 
Mr.  L****** :  no  lady  was  more  admired  and  esteem- 
ed than  his  lovely  and  accomplished  wife.  They  had 
married  in  early  life,  with  the  sanction  of  relations  and 
friends,  and  under  a  conviction  that  each  was  obtaining 
a  treasure  above  all  price.  They  loved  devotedly  and 
with  enthusiasm,  and  their  bridal  day  was  a  day  of  pure 
and  unadulterated  happiness  to  themselves,  and  of  plea- 
sure to  those  who  were  present  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions on  the  joyous  event.  The  happy  pair  were  the  de- 
light of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  In  her  own  par- 
lor, or  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  her  friends,  the  lady  was 
ever  the  admiration  of  those  who  crowded  around  her, 
to  listen  to  the  rich  melody  of  her  voice,  or  to  enjoy  the 
flashes  of  wit  and  intelligence  which  characterized  her 
conversation. 

Without  the  egotism  and  vanity  which  sometimes 
distinguish  those  to  whom  society  pays  adulation,  and 
too  prudent  and  carefUl  in  her  conduct  to  excite  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  in  the  breaat  of  her  confiding  hus- 
band, Mrs.  L — 's  deportment  was  in  all  respects 

becoming  a  woman  of  mind,  taste,  and  polished  educa- 
tion. Her  chosen  companion  noticed  her  career  with 
no  feelings  of  distrust,  but  with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
He  was  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  undivided  love 
and  aflbction,  and  happy  in  witnessing  the  evidences  of 
esteem  which  her  worth  and  accomplishments  elicited. 
Peace  and  proaperity  smiled  on  his  domestic  circle,  and 
his  ol^pring  grew  up  in  loveliness,  to  add  new  pleasures 
to  his  career. 


The  youngest  of  his  children  was  a  daughter,  named 
Letitia,  after  her  mother,  whom,  in  many  respects,  she 
promised  to  resemble.  She  had  the  same  laughing  blue 
eyes,  the  same  innocent  and  pure  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  the  same  general  outline  of  feature.  At  an 
early  age  her  sprightliness,  acute  observation,  and  apti- 
tude in  acquiring  information,  furnished  sure  evidences 
of  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  pains  were  taken  to 
rear  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  develope,  advantageous- 
ly, her  natural  powers.  The  care  of  her  education  de- 
volved principally  upon  her  mother,  and  the  task  was 
assumed  with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  responsibility. 
With  the  virtuous  mother,  whose  mind  is  unshackled 
by  the  absurdities  of  extreme  fStshionable  life,  there  ara 
no  duties  so  weighty,  and  at  the  same  time  so  pleasing, 
as  those  connected  with  the  education  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter. The  weight  of  responsibility  involves  not  only 
the  formation  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  correei 
principles,  but  in  a  great  measure,  the  degree  of  happi- 
ness whidi  the  child  may  subsequently  enjoy.  Errors 
of  education  are  the  fruitful  source  of  misery,  and  to 
guard  against  these  is  a  task  which  requires  judgroeot, 
and  unremitting  diligence.  But  for  this  labor,  does  noC 
the  mother  receive  a  rich  reward  7  Who  may  tell  the 
gladness  of  her  heart,  when  the  infknt  cherub  first  artico- 
lates  her  name?  Who  can  describe  the  delightful  emo- 
tions elicited  by  the  early  development  of  her  genius, — 
the  expansion  of  the  intellect  when  it  first  roceivea  and 
treasures  with  eagerness,  the  seeds  of  knowledge? 
These  are  joys  known  only  to  mothers,  and  they  art 
joys  which  fill  the  soul  with  rapture. 

Letitia  was  eight  years  old,  when  a  person  of  gen- 
teel address  and  fashionable  appearance,  named  Du- 
val, was  introduced  to  her  mother  by  her  father,  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimate  when  a  youth,  and  between 
whom  a  strong  friendship  had  existed  from  that  period. 
Duval  had  recently  retunied  from  Europe,  where  he  had 
resided  a  number  of  years.  He  was  charmed  witli  the 
family,  and  soon  beomie  a  constant  visitor.  Having 
the  entire  confidence  of  his  old  friend  and  companion, 
all  formality  in  reference  to  intercourse  was  laid  aside^ 
and  he  was  heartily  welcomed  at  all  hours,  and  under 
all  circumstances.  He  formed  one  in  all  parties  of  plea^ 
sure,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  friend,  accempanicd  bis 
lady  on  her  visits  of  amusement  and  pleasure, — a  pri- 
vilege which  he  sedulously  improved  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Duval,  notwithstanding  his  personal  attractkMM  and 
high  character  as  a  'gentleman,'  bekmged  to  a  class  of 
men  which  has  existed  more  or  less  in  all  ages,  to  dis- 
grace humanity.  He  professed  to  be  a  philoaopber,  b«t 
was  in  reality  a  libertine.  He  lived  for  his  own  gratai- 
cation.  It  monopolized  all  his  thoughts,  and  direderi 
all  his  actions.  He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Voltaire, 
and  recognized  no  feeling  of  the  heart  as  pure,  no  tie  of 
duty  or  afiTection  as  sacred.  No  consideratioa  of  eafier- 
ing,  of  heart-rending  grief,  on  the  part  of  bis  vieciB^ 
were  sufficient  to  intimidate  his  purpose,  or  check  Us 
career  of  infamy.  Schooled  in  hypocrisy,  dissimulacieft 
was  his  business :  and  he  regarded  the  whols  worid  as 
the  sphere  of  his  operations,^— the  whole  human  IHonly 
as  legitimate  subjects  for  his  villainous  depravity. 

That  such  characters,— so  base,  so  despicable,  ao  lest 
to  all  feelings  of  true  honor,— can  ibrce  their  way  into  r»> 
speetable  society,  and  poison  the  minds  of  the  i 
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and  Tirtuoua^  may  well  be  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  desperate  artfulness  of 
human  hearts.  But  these  monsters  appear  not  in  their 
true  character :  they  assume  the  garb  and  deportment 
of  gentlemen^  of  philosophers,  of  men  of  education  and 
refinement,  and  by  their  accomplishments,  the  suarity 
of  their  manners,  their  sprightliness  of  conversation, 
bewilder  before  they  poison,  and  fascinate  before  they 
destroy. 

If  there  be,  in  the  long  catalogue  of  guile,  one  cha> 
racter  more  hatefully  despicable  than  another,  it  is  the 
libertine.  Time  corrects  the  tongue  of  slander,  and  the 
generosity  of  firiends  makes  atonement  for  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  midnight  robber.  Sufferings  and  calamities 
may  be  assuaged  or  mitigated  by  the  sympathies  of 
kindred  hearts,  and  the  tear  of  affection  is  sufficient  to 
wash  out  the  remembrance  of  many  of  the  sorrows  to 
which  flesh  is  heir.  But  for  the  venom  of  the  libertine, 
there  is  no  remedy, — of  its  fatal  consequences,  there  is 
no  mitigation.  His  victims,  blasted  in  reputation,  are 
Ibrever  excluded  from  the  pale  of  virtuous  society.  No 
ascrifiee  can  atone  for  their^degradation,  for  the  unrelent^ 
ing  and  inexorable  finger  of  scorn  obstructs  their  pro- 
gress at  every  step.  The  visitation  of  death,  appalling 
as  is  his  approach  to  the  imprepared,  were  a  mercy, 
compared  with  the  extent  and  permanency  of  this  evil. 

Duval's  insidious  arts  were  not  unobeeryed  by  his  in- 
tended victim.  She  noticed  the  gradual  development 
of  his  pernicious  principles,  and  shrunk  with  horror 
from  their  contammating  influence.  She  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  communicate  her  observations  to  her  husband, — 
but  he,  blinded  by  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  friend, 
laughed  at  her  scruples.  Without  a  word  of  caution, 
therefore,  his  intercourse  was  continued, — and  such  was 
the  weight  of  his  ascendant  power, — such  the  perfection 
of  his  deep  laid  scheme,  and  such  his  facility  in  glossing 
over  what  he  termed  pordonoMe,  but  which,  in  reality, 
were  grossly  licentious,  indiscretions  of  language  and 
conduct, — that  even  the  lady  herself  was  induced,  in 
time,  to  believe  that  she  had  treated  him  unjustly.  The 
gradual  progress  of  licentiousness  is  almost  impercepti- 
ble, and  before  she  was  aware  of  her  error,  she  had 
drunk  deeply  of  the  intoxicating  draught,  and  had  well 
nigh  become  a  convert  to  Duval's  system  of  philosophy. 
Few  who  approach  this  fearful  precipice  are  able  to  re- 
trace tiieir  steps.  The;Knses  are  bewildered, — reason 
loses  its  sway, — and  a  whirlpool  of  maddening  emotions 
takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  hurries  the  infatua- 
ted victim  to  irretrievable  death.  Before  her  suspicions 
were  awakened,  the  purity  of  her  family  circle  was 
destroyed.  Duval  enrolled  on  his  list  of  conquests  a 
new  name, — the  toife  of  hiM  bosom  frUnd ! 

An  immediate  divorce  was  the  consequence.  The 
misguided  woman,  who  but  late  had  been  the  ornament 
of  society  and  the  pride  of  her  family,  was  cast  out  up- 
on the  world,  unprotected,  and  without  the  smallest  re- 
sooroe.  The  heart  of  the  husband  was  broken  by  the 
calamity  which  rendered  this  step  necessary,  and  he 
retired,  with  his  children,  to  the  obscurity  of  humble  life. 

At  a  late  bourdon  one  of  those  bitter  cold  evenings 
eiqMrienced  in  the  early  part  of  January,  of  the  present 
year,  two  females,  a  mother  and  daughter,  both  wretch- 
edly dad,  stood  shivering  at  the  entrance  of  a  cellar,  in 
the  k>wer  part  of  the  dty,  occupied  by  two  persons  of 


color.  The  daughter  appeared  to  be  laboring  under  se- 
vere indisposition,  and  leaned  for  support  on  the  arm  of 
her  mother,  who,  knocking  at  the  door,  craved  shelter 
and  warmth  for  the  night.  The  door  was  half  opened 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  but  the  black  who  appeared 
on  the  stairs,  declared  that  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
comply  with  the  request,  as  he  had  neither  fire, — ex- 
cept that  which  was  furnished  by  a  handful  of  tan, — 
nor  covering  for  himself  and  wife.  The  mother,  how- 
ever, too  much  inured  to  suffering  to  be  easily  rebuked, 
declared  that  herself  and  daughter  were  likely  to  perish 
from  cold,  and  that  even  permission  to  rest  on  the  floor 
of  the  cellar,  where  they  would  be  protected,  in  some 
degree,  irom  the  *  nipping  and  eager  air,'  would  be  a 
charity  for  which  they  would  ever  be  grateful.  She  al- 
leged, as  an  excuse  for  the  claim  to  shelter,  that  she  liad 
been  ejected,  a  few  minutes  before,  from  a  small  room 
which,  with  her  daughter,  she  had  occupied  in  a  neigh- 
boring alley,  and  for  which  she  had  stipulated  to  pay 
fifty  cents  per  week,  because^e  had  found  herself  un- 
able to  meet  the  demand, — every  resource  for  obtaining 
money  having  been  cut  off  by  the  severity  of  the  sea- 
son. The  black,  more  generous  than  many  who  are 
more  ambitious  of  a  reputation  for  benevolence,  admit- 
ted the  shivering  applicants,  and  at  once  resigned,  for 
their  acoomnKxlatton  for  the  night,  the  only  two  seats  in 
the  cellar,  and  cast  a  fresh  handful  of  tan  upon  the  ashes 
in  the  fire  place. 

It  was  a  scene  of  wretchedness,  want,  and  misery, 
calculated  to  soften  the  hardest  heart,  and  lo  enlist  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  the  most  selfish.  The  reg- 
ular tenants  of  the  cellar  were  the  colored  man  and  his 
wife,  who  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence, 
as  they  were  able,  by  casual  employment  in  the  streets, 
or  in  neighboring  houses.  Having  in  summer  made  no 
provision  for  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  they  were  then 
utterly  destitute.  They  had  sold  their  articles  of  cloth- 
ing and  furniture,  one  by  one,  to  provide  themselves 
with  bread,  until  all  were  disposed  of,  but  two  broken 
chairs,  a  box  that  served  for  a  table,  and  a  small  piece 
of  carpeting,  which  answered  the  double  purpose  of  a 
bed  and  covering.  Into  this  department  of  poverty 
were  the  mother  and  daughter, — lately  ejected  from  a 
place  equally  destitute  of  the  comforts  of  life, — intro- 
duced. The  former  was  a  woman  of  about  fifty  years, 
but  the  deep  furrows  on  her  face,  and  her  debilitated 
frame,  betokened  a  more  advanced  age.  Her  face  was 
wan  and  pale,  and  her  haggard  countenance  and  tattered 
dress,  indicated  a  full  measure  of  wretchedness.  Her 
daughter  sat  beside  her,  and  rested  her  head  on  her 
mother's  lap.  She  was  about  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  might  once  have  been  handsome, — ^but  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery had  thus  early  robbed  her  cheeks  of  their  roses 
and  prostrated  her  constitution.  The  pallidness  of  dis- 
ease was  on  her  face, — anguish  was  in  her  heart 

Hours  passed  on.  In  the  gloom  of  midnight,  the  girl 
awoke  from  a  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  slumber.  She 
was  suffering  from  acute  pain,  and  in  the  almost  total 
darkness  which  pervaded  the  "apartment,  raised  her 
hand  to  her  mother's  face.  'Mother,* said  she,  in  falter- 
ing accents,  *  are  you  here  V 

Yes,  child :  are  you  better?* 

No,  mother, — I  am  sick, — sick  unto  death !  There 
is  a  canker  at  my  heart, — my  blood  grows  cold, — the 
torpor  of  mortality  is  stealing  upon  me!* 
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*In  the  morning,  my  dear,  we  shall  be  better  provi- 
ded for.  Bless  Heaven,  there  is  still  one  place  which, 
thanks  to  the  benevolent,  will  afford  us  sustenance  and 
shelter.' 

*Do  not  thank  Heaven,  mother:  you  and  I  are  out- 
casts from  that  place  of  peace  and  rest  We  have 
spurned  Providence  from  our  hearts,  and  need  not  now 
call  it  to  our  aid.    Wretches,  wretches  that  we  are!' 

*  Be  composed,  daughter, — you  need  rest.' 

'Mother,  there  is  a  weight  of  woe  upon  my  breast, 
that  sinks  me  to  the  earth.  My  brief  career  of  folly  is 
almost  at  an  end.  I  have  erred, — oh  God !  fatally  err- 
ed,— and  the  consciousness  of  my  wickedness  now  over- 
whelms me.  I  will  not  reproach  you,  mother,  for  lay- 
ing the  snare  by  which  I  fell, — for  enticing  me  from  the 
house  of  virtue, — the  home  of  my  heart-broken  father, — 
to  the  house  of  infamy  and  death :  but  oh,  I  implore  you, 
repent :  be  warned,  and  let  penitence  be  the  business 
of  your  days.' 

The  hardened  heart  dT  the  mother  melted  at'  this 
touching  appeal,  and  she  answered  with  a  half-stifled 
aagh: 

'Promise  me  then,  ere  I  die,  that  you  will  abandon 
your  ways  of  iniquity,  and  endeavor  to  make  peace 
with  Heaven.' 

'  I  do, — ^I  do !  But,  alas  my  child,  what  hope  is  there 
forme?' 

*God  is  merciful  to  all  who ' 

The  last  word  was  inaudible.  A  few  respirations,  at 
long  intervals,  were  heard,  and  the  penitent  girl  sunk 
into  the  quiet  slumber  of  death.  Still  did  the  mother 
remain  in  her  seat,  with  a  heart  harrowed  by  the  smi- 
tings  of  an  awakened  conscience.  Until  the  glare  of 
daylight  was  visible  through  the  crevices  of  the  door, 
and  the  noise  of  the  foot  passengers  and  the  rumbling  of 
vehicles  in  the  street  had  aroused  the  occupants  of  the 
cellar,  she  continued  motionless,  pressing  to  her  bosom 
the  lifeless  form  of  her  injured  child.  When  addressed 
by  the  colored  woman,  she  answered  with  an  idiot  stare. 
Sensibility  had  fled, — the  energies  of  her  mind  had  re- 
laxed, and  reason  deserted  its  throne.  The  awful  inci- 
dents of  that  night  had  prostrated  her  intellect,  and  she 
was  conveyed  from  the  gloomy  place,  a  maniac  ! 

The  Coroner  was  summoned,  and  an  inquest  held 
over  the  body  of  the  daughter.  In  the  books  of  that 
humane  and  estimable  officer,  the  name  of  the  deceased 
is  recorded, — *Lbtitia  L*****V 

Philadelphia.  B.  M. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
CHRISTIAN  BDUCATION. 

It  is  a  grand  desideratum  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  to 
hold  fast  what  we  get.  The  business  of  evangelizing 
the  world,  is  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  continually  re- 
coiling upon  each  successive  generation.  We  want 
something  like  what  the  sailors  call  a  Paul  to  the  Cap- 
stan,— a  sort  of  Ratchet.  This  is  the  business  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  and  t]ie  problem  is  to  devise  such  a 
system  of  religious  training  and  instruction,  as  shall  be 
best  adapted  to  that  end. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  hitherto  but  little  has  been 
done,  notwithstanding  that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
are  promised  to  believers  and  to  their  children  alsa  It 
is  not  found  that  the  care  of  pious  parents,  to  infuse  re- 
ligious sentiments  into  the  hearts  of  their  children,  is 


attended  with  any  remarkable  success.  Indeed,  there 
is  often  found  a  prejudice  against  religion,  which  seems 
to  have  grown  up  with  them,  and  is  eradicated  with  the 
more  difficulty,  because  it  has  sprung  up  and  rooted 
Itself  in  a  soil  cleared  from  the  rank  weeds  of  Ticioiu 
indulgence,  and  prepared  to  receive  the  seed  of  the 
spirit  of  God.  This  seed  the  enemy  snatches  away, 
and  scatters  the  tares  of  enmity  and  rebellion  in  the 
place  of  it  They  spring  up  in  the  night  They  grow 
in  darkness,  shaded  by  the  pall  of  a  staid  demeanor 
and  assumed  sobriety  of  deportment 

The  promise  is  nevertheless  often  fulfilled  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  long  after  the  anxious  parent  has 
gone  to  his  rest,  and  the  child,  grown  up  to  manhood, 
has  taken  his  station  among  his  fellows,  in  the  affaira  o( 
life.  Then  it  is,  that  the  recollections  of  his  youth,  of 
the  discipline  and  habits  of  his  childhood  come  upon 
him,  like  a  confused  and  troubled  dream.  Softened  by 
time,  as  by  distance,  objects  lose  their  asperities;  any 
harshness  which  had  once  estranged  him  is  forgotten, 
and  he  now  comes  to  dwell,  with  sad  and  self-reproach- 
ful feelings,  on  his  departure  from  the  example  of  strict- 
ness, sobriety  and  gravity,  which  he  had  once  re- 
nounced : — 

**  How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  bojfU  neglected  aire,  whose  stemeat  frown 
Waa  but  the  graver  countenance  of  lore.'* 

Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings,  he  often  ttnui 
back  into  the  path  from  which  he  strayed.  But  how 
much  better  never  to  have  left  it !  How  many  sorrows 
has  he  in  the  mean  time  brought  upon  himseUj  by 
vicious  self-indulgence!  How  much  matter  of  repen- 
tance has  he  provided  for  his  future  life!  How  many 
has  he  led  astray  by  evil  counsels  and  evil  example,  who 
are  still  wandering  in  the  mazy  wilderness  of  sin,  and 
may  never  recover  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven! 

It  is  surely  well  to  consider,  whether  there  is  w> 
remedy  for  these  evils.  Every  man  is  a  priest  in  his 
own  house,  and  is  not  only  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
souls  of  his  children ;  but  is  bound  also,  as  far  as  possh 
ble,  to  make  them  instruments  of  good  to  others.  What 
should  we  say  to  him  who  should  make  his  boose  a 
menagerie  of  ravenous  and  destructive  beasts,  to  be 
turned  out  as  they  grow  up  to  prey  upon  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  his  neighbors  ?  And  what  better  is  he  who  care- 
fully adorns  and  accomplishes  the  persons  and  minds  of 
his  children,  with  all  the  graces  of  manners,  intelligence 
and  address,  which  give  them  so  much  power  orw  the 
principles  and  conduct,  and  happiness,  of  their  associ- 
ates, without  guarding  against  the  abuse  of  this  po** 
er,  by  impressing  their  hearts  with  the  love  of  religion 
and  virtue,  and  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the  souls  of 
others?  They  go  forth  as  fiends  of  darkness,  in  the  garb 
of  angels  of  light,  and  contamination,  and  misery, «» 
death,  are  the  fruits  of  their  intercourse  with  the  chfl- 
dren  of  men. 

Of  this  fault,  it  is  not  pretended  that  christian  paienU 
are  willingly  guilty.  They  arc  not  even  carefiil  in 
many  instances,  to  impart  the  ornamental  parts  of  edo- 
cation,  which  so  much  enhance  the  power  of  seducuoa, 
but  they  innocently  supply  an  instrument  haidly  !e» 
powerful,  in  the  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  often  acquired  by  those  who  baw  w 
taste  for  iu  doctrines.  When  the  dcvfl  cannot  robe 
himself  in  the  rainbow  garment  of  Ichuiie],  he  can,  «l 
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least, "  quote  scripture  for  his  purpose,"  and  many  a 
heart  has  been  corrupted,  and  many  a  mind  confounded 
by  acraps  and  ends  of  texts,  torn  from  iheir  connexion, 
and  uttered  in  derision  by  those  who  have  been  taught 
to  get  Terses  by  rote — but  not,  as  the  good  old  phrase 
ia,  bif  heart,  O!  ever  while  we  liye,  let  us  make  our 
children  learn  the  Bible  bt  heart,  or  not  at  all,  that 
when  they  speak  its  language,  they  may  speak  as  one 
whose  ^  mouth  speaketh  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own 

HBAaT.** 

This  is  the  great  point  to  be  accomplished.  How  is 
it  to  be  effected  7  The  answer  is  plain.  By  addressing 
the  gospel  to  the  heart.  By  the  same  means  which  a 
judicious  and  affectionate  parent  uses  to  infuse  into  the 
bosom  of  bis  child,  the  spirit  of  cheerful  and  willing 
obedieiiee  to  himself.  Let  Iiim  carefully  show  both  him- 
self and  his  Maker  to  the  infant's  mind,  as  the  personi- 
ication  of  loTe.  While  he  anxiously  contrives  to  make 
him  fed  that  to  the  love  of  his  earthly  parent,  he  owes 
all  the  benefits  that  he  receives,  let  him  point  his  atten- 
tion also  to  that  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  and  from 
whom  he  himself  derives  all  the  means  of  ministering 
to  the  wants  and  pleasures  of  the  child.  When  he 
gives  a  bit  of  bread  to  the  hungry  urchin,  and  asking 
if  it  is  good,  receives  an  answer  which  shows  that  the 
litde  fellow's  heart  is  full  of  grateful  love,  let  him  tell 
him  what  it  is  made  of,  and  while  he  shews  him  the 
green  blade  from  which,  by  a  wonderful  and  mysterious 
contrivance,  the  grain  is  to  be  elaborated,  and  marks 
the  haU^ineredulous  wonder  with  which  the  information 
is  reeeiyed,  let  him  tell  him  that  this  is  the  work  of 
God,  who  causes  the  rain  to  fall,  and  the  sun  to  shine, 
ind  matures  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children.  Such  occasions  of  calling  the  attention  of  a 
diild  to  the  goodness,  and  bounty,  and  love  of  God,  are 
continually  recurring.  He  is  never  too  young  to  receive 
impressions  of  love.  Before  he  knows  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  he  takes  them  from  his  experience  of  the 
care  and  fondness  of  his  mother;  and  long  after  he  has 
begun  to  prattle,  this  feeling  thus  early  implanted,  con- 
tinues to  flourish  alone,  and  affords  the  only  sanction  of 
parental  authority.  How  happy  is  he,  and  how  sweet 
to  b^iold  his  happiness,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  his  little 
foolish  joys,  the  "todlin  wee  thing'*  needs  no  restraint 
from  mischief,  but  the  playful  look,  half-smile,  half- 
frown,  and  the  admonishing  voice  which  warns  without 
alarming.  Well  might  our  Saviour  say,  '<that  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  where  love  is  the  only  law, 
and  love  the  only  duty,  and  love  the  only  sanction.  Un- 
der this  sweet  engaging  discipline,  love  becomes  the 
habit  of  his  mind,  and  long  before  he  is  oapable  of  com- 
prehending any  but  the  simplest  ideas,  the  foundation 
is  laid  in  his  heart,  of  those  affections,  by  means  of 
which  he  is  to  be  formed  to  virtue,  honor  and  happi- 
ness. What  idea  (next  after  those  derived  from  things 
present,  to  the  senses,) — what  idea  is  more  simple, 
more  easily  apprehended,  than  this ;  that  while  he  re- 
eeives  all  good  things  from  the  hands  of  his  parents, 
they  are  sent  to  him  by  a  friend  he  has  neyer  seen, 
whose  name  is  Ood.  What  occasion  for  telling  him 
who  God  is,  or  where  he  dwells,  or  any  thing  more  than 
that  be  is  good,  and  loyes  good  boys,  and  will  continue 
to  love  him  and  send  him  good  things  as  long  as  he 
is  good  ?  Is  it  not  easy  to  impress  his  mind  with  the 
i  feeling  which  ia  cherished  towards  his  dear  Aunt 


or  kind  Grandmama,  of  whom  he  is  reminded  every 
morning,  when  he  drinks  his  milk  out  of  a  pretty  cup, 
on  which  he  is  taught  to  read,  *^  a  present  for  my  dear 
boy  ?"  There  is  no  time  lost.  The  idea  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  God  cannot  be  communicated  until  the  mind 
is  ready  to  receive  it,  and  then  it  is  uttered  in  one  word, 
and  comprehended  in  one  moment.  The  vanity  of  a 
parent  may  be  mortified,  that  his  child  does  not  know 
any  thing  of  these  high  mysteries,  at  an  age  when 
other  children  of  whom  we  read  in  good  books,  have 
been  found  disputing  with  the  doctors  about  the  trinity 
and  the  compound  nature  of  the  Redeemer.  But  this 
vanity,  like  many  other  human  errors,  needs  the  re* 
straint  of  reason.  For  if  it  be  asked,  how  long  should 
this  state  of  things  be  kept  up?  1  would  answer,  as 
long  as  possible.  If  man  is  never  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  but  as  a  little  child,  I  would  gladly 
keep  him  as  a  little  child  to  the  day  of  his  death.  But 
as  this  is  not  possible,  I  would  apply  my  answer  to  the 
actual  state  of  facts,  and  say  that  the  discipline  of  love 
should  be  continued  as  long  as  love  continues  to  supply 
the  necessary  motives  to  necessary  restraint. 

I  would  therefore  venture  to  recommend  the  impo- 
sition of  no  restraints,  and  no  tasks,  but  such  as  are  ne- 
cessary; and  if  possible,  I  would  impose  only  such 
upon  an  infant  as  are  obviously  necessary,  and,  on  an 
older  child,  such  as  he  can  be  clearly  made  to  see  the 
necessity  of.  Such  a  system  not  only  prolongs  the 
reign,  and  confirms  the  habit  of  love,  but  prepares  the 
mind  to  acquiesce  with  entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
and  discretion  of  the  parent  Let  care  therefore  sup- 
ply, as  much  as  possible,  the  place  of  authority.  Let 
the  mother's  eye  be  on  her  child,  and  then,  instead  of 
turning  him  loose  with  a  code  of  unexplained  laws  upon 
his  back,  she  will  have  it  in  her  power  to  draw  his  at- 
tention from  unlawful  to  lawful  objects,  and  to  lead  him 
away  unconsciously  from  forbidden  places.  The  beau- 
tiful story  of  the  mother  who  bared  her  bosom  to  draw 
away  her  child  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  illustrates  this 
idea. 

I  would  say  then  to  christian  parents,  prolong  as 
much  as  possible  the  season  of  childhood — the  empire 
of  endearment  and  love;  prolong  that  season  when  the 
hearts  of  your  children  are  all  your  own,  and  divide 
them  with  God.  Let  their  heads  alone.  No  one  ever 
teaches  a  child  to  talk.  He  learns  it  of  himself  more 
readily  and  more  perfectly,  than  he  can  ever  after- 
wards acquire  a  new  language  under  the  most  skilful 
instructor.  He  has  enough  to  do  in  acquiring  those 
ideas  which  are  necessary  to  him,  and  are  suggested  by 
the  objects  around  him.  He  learns  a  great  deal,  and  it 
is  easy  to  help  him  to  learn,  without  giving  him  lessons. 
He  may  have  nothing  of  what  we  would  dignify  by  the 
names  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  he  will  acquire  a 
great  deal  of  eente,  and  may  have  very  just  notions  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  good  boy,  without  having  his  mind 
perplexed  with  definitions  of  sin.  The  spirit  of  imita- 
tion will  keep  him  busy.  Teach  him  to  love  you,  and 
he  will  need  no  command  to  make  him  try  to  do  what 
he  sees  you  do.  Let  him  crawL  He  will  not  long  be 
content  to  go  on  all  fours,  when  he  sees  his  beloved  and 
honored  father  walking  erect  Curiosity  will  make 
him  eager  enough  to  know  the  meaning  of  letters,  and 
he  will  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  look  at 
round  O,  and  crooked  S,  and  to  be  taught;  to  read  for 
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himself  in  the  pretty  picture  books,  out  of  which  his  dear 
mother  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  entertaining  stories  to 
him.  Keep  bad  examples  from  before  his  eyes,  and  the 
opportunities  of  mischief  out  of  his  way,  and  keep  his 
heart  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  love  of  his  parents  and 
the  love  of  God,  until  his  mind  has  time  to  settle  into  a 
HABIT  of  love,  obedience  and  virtue. 

For  reasons  of  the  same  sort,  I  would  refrain  from 
presenting  in  the  second  stage  of  education,  any  views 
of  religion  that  to  the  literal  and  unpractised  mind  of 
a  child,  ndght  teem  at  variance  with  his  earlier  concep- 
tions of  the  divine  character.  I  am  very  sure  that  any 
doctrines  aetuaUy  at  variance  with  them  must  be  false ; 
and  though  I  believe  that  none  such  may  be  enter- 
tained by  any  sincere  and  intelligent  christian,  yet 
it  has  somehow  so  happened,  that  many  modes  of  ex- 
pression have  obtained  currency  in  the  world,  which  a 
novice  would  be  startled  at.  I  should  therefore  be  care- 
ful, not  to  go  beyond  the  plain  letter  of  scripture  in  ex- 
plaining to  him  religious  truth. 

The  well  digested  form  of  sound  doctrine  as  it  is  there 
set  forth,  would  be  almost  my  sole  reliance.  I  would  be 
careful  to  accompany  this  with  appeals  to  his  own  ex- 
perience and  observation  for  the  truth,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  not  happy.  That  oc- 
casionally, indeed,  we  receive  injury  at  the  hands  of 
others,  and  that  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  so  often  led 
to  fall  into  pits  of  our  own  digging,  that  we  may  be  not 
BO  fond  of  digging  them  in  future.  I  would  endeavor 
thus  to  familiarize  him  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
punishment,  as  the  preventive  of  evil,  and  to  enable  him 
to  comprehend  to  what  lengths  of  mischief  the  simple 
principle  of  self-love  would  impel  the  best  imaginable 
finite  being,  if  he  could  feel  perfectly  sure  that  no  man- 
ner of  harm  to  himself  could  possibly  arise  from  the 
indulgence  of  any  desire.  This  idea,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
is  capable  of  being  placed  in  plain  colloquial  language, 
in  so  clear  a  light,  that  any  ingenuous  mind  would  be 
readily  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of  God*s 
moral  government  of  the  moral  universe,  in  the  neces- 
sity of  punishing  sin  in  order  to  prevent  it,  and  the 
true  benevolence  of  resolutely  inflicting  the  necessary 
punishment,  as  the  preventive  of  the  far  greater  sum  of 
suffering  which  the  impurity  of  sin  would  produce.  I 
should  not  fear  that  a  mind  habituated  throughout  to 
cherish  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  love,  would  be 
slow  to  understand,  or  reluctant  to  believe  a  plan  of 
comprehensive  and  general  utilUy  devised  by  the  spirit 
of  universal  benevolence  for  the  greatest  pouiUe  good  of 
the  whole,  or  impatient  to  endure  such  portion  of  evil, 
as,  in  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  it  might  be  called  to 
bear. 

I  should  anxiously  endeavor  to  make  my  pupil  sen- 
mble,  that  a  plan  of  coercion,  intended  to  procure  a 
cheerful,  aflfectionate  and  happy  obedience,  (and  no 
other  obedience  can  be  happy,)  must  be  understood  by 
those  who  are  made  subject  to  it,  to  be  so  intended,  and 
to  explain  to  him  the  decisive  proof  of  such  intention 
which  is  afforded,  when  the  ruler  himself  condescends 
to  endure  a  portion  of  the  punishment  due  to  the  sins  of 
his  people,  and  graciously  pardons  all  whom  this  exhi- 
bition of  his  goodness  brings  to  sincere  repentance. 

With  these  suggestions,  gently  insinuated  from  time 
to  time,  and  containing  as  I  verily  believe  the  pure  milk 
of  the  woid,  the  bett  aliment  for  youthful  minds,  I  should 


content  myself,  and  leave  him  to  seek  the  confirmation 
of  these  ideas  in  the  Bible ;  nor  would  I  suffer  him,  un- 
til on  the  verge  of  manhood,  to  puzzle  his  understand- 
ing and  qfflict  his  spirit  with  the  perusal  of  woriu  of 
theology. 

In  confirmation  of  the  ideas  I  have  suggested,  let  me 
beg  the  reader  to  observe  how  much  more  readily,  and 
more  frequently,  the  principles  of  religion  take  root  in 
female  minds,  than  in  those  of  men.  How  many  exam- 
ples do  we  see  among  them  of  the  most  tender  and  tet^ 
vent  piety,  and  how  seldom  do  we  find  it  incumbered 
with  the  heavy  lumber  of  theological  learning,  or  frit- 
tered down  into  nice  and  shadowy  distinctioosu  Yet 
are  they  wise  unto  salvation,  possessing  that  &ith  by 
which  the  heart  believeth  unto  righteousness,  though 
perhaps  unable  to  give  any  other  reason  fi>r  theur  fiiith, 
than  that  God  is  love,  and  in  proof  of  his  love  gave 
himself  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Whence  comes 
this  tendency  among  them  to  imbibe  this  simple  and 
saving  faith,  unless  it  be  from  the  peculiarities  of  their 
education?  The  discipline  of  infancy  is  prolonged  with 
them.  They  are  kept  under  the  eye  of  the  mother, 
whose  unsuspected  vigilance  supplies  the  place  of  com- 
mands, imposes  an  unperceived  restraint,  and  renders 
the  habits  of  decorum,  propriety,  meekness  and  obedi- 
ence, a  sort  of  second  nature.  Restrained  only  by  the 
silken  cord  of  love,  whose  weight  they  feel  not,  thej 
never  strain  against  it,  nor  try  to  throw  it  ofil  The^ 
minds  and  tempers  are  formed  rather  by  habit  than  pre- 
cept, and  their  obedience  is  secured,  not  by  puniabmeiit 
or  the  fear  of  it,  but  by  prevention.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  right,  because  they  have  no  opportunities  of 
doing  wrong,  without  violating  that  instinct  of  proprie- 
ty, which  makes  it  painful  to  do  what  we  feel  to  be 
wrong  in  the  presence  of  those  we  love.  When  left  to 
themselves,  they  do  what  is  right,  because  they  ha¥e 
been  long  accustomed  to  do  it ;  and  they  know  it  to  be 
right,  because  thus  acting,  they  haye  always  lived  in  the 
enjoyment  of  those  peaceable  fruits  which  an  upright 
conduct  can  alone  produce. 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  my  remarks  on  the  aob- 
ject  of  instruction,  apply  also  to  that  of  discipline.  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  discipline,  whose  purpose 
is  to  prepare  the  child  for  his  duties  to  bis  perent% 
should  be  modified  by  a  proper  regard  to  his  duties  to 
God.  In  like  manner,  that  which  may  be  called  reli^ 
ous  discipline,  should  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  ooonter- 
act  what  has  been  already  done.  Parentai  tnunkog,  if 
I  may  so  distinguish  it,  should  be  so  managed  as  to  cul- 
tivate the  love  of  the  child  for  his  parents;  rei^wsr 
training,  so  as  to  cultivate  his  love  for  God.  It  would 
be  strangely  inconsistent,  that  we  should  be  careful  not 
to  offend  and  estrange  a  child  by  imposing  oa  Ikim,  of 
our  own  authority,  any  harsh,  unexplained  aad  inex- 
plicable commands,  and  at  the  same  time  load  him,  by 
the  alleged  comnoand  of  Gt)d,  with  burthens  grievous  to 
be  borne.  Duties  which  he  is  not  okl  enough  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of,  are  not  his  duties.  There  m  no 
more  violation  of  Qod'u  law  in  a  child  of  a  oartain  ags 
playing  on  the  Sabbath,  than  in  the  sports  of  a  puppy. 
Yet  long  before  he  is  old  enough  to  be  capable  of  a  vio- 
lation of  this  hiw,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importanoe 
that  he  should  be  gradually  and  carefully  trained^  and 
prepared  to  obey  it.    In  this  training,  I  would  carefuBy 

avoid  any  thing  like  austerity.  (TVould  fiuniliaxiaB  hk 
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infant  ear  to  the  name  of  Sunday,  and  accustom  him 
to  regard  it  as  a  day  of  priyikges.  Put  on  his  best 
clothes,  caress  him,  praise  him,  warn  him  to  keep  him- 
self sweet  and  clean,  make  him  take  notice  that  every 
body  else  is  so,  and  that  nobody  is  made  to  do  any  work, 
and  all  because  it  is  Sunday ;  make  him  observe  the 
staid  and  quiet  behavior  of  every  body  about  the 
kooie,  and  see  how  soon  he  will  get  his  little  stool,  and 
set  up  with  his  hands  before  him,  and  try  to  bekave  ffrei- 
t§  too.  When  this  is  done,  enough  is  done  for  the  be- 
ginning. When  he  is  tired  of  imitating  the  grave  de- 
meanor of  others,  let  him  go.  The  spirit  of  imitation 
will  return  a^in  and  again  ;  the  habits  it  induces  will 
nake  a  deeper  and  deeper  impression,  and  if  he  is  care- 
fully imbued  with  a  love  for  his  parents,  and  a  love  for 
God,  without  being  taught  to  dread  and  hate  the  Sab- 
bath, he  will  be  thus  well  prepared  to  submit  cheerfully 
to  its  restraints,  by  the  time  he  is  old  enough  to  know 
the  reason  of  them.  Let  him  see  that  you  too,  submit 
to  them  cheerfully.  Let  him  miss  nothing  of  your  ac^ 
eostoroed  kindness  or  amenity  of  manner  on  that  day. 
Do  not  let  him  learn  to  think  of  it  as  "a  day  for  a  man 
to  afflict  his  soul,  and  hang  down  his  head  like  a  bull- 
rush,"  a  day  of  &ult-finding,  and  formal  observance,  and 
Judaical  austerity.  In  short,  let  him  see  that  you  esteem 
the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  privilege,  and  leave  the  rest  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  affectionate  imitation. 

I  would  say  the  same  of  other  religious  dutiea  Do 
not  foree  the  little  drowsy  urchin  to  sit  up  to  family 
prayers.  When  he  happens  to  do  so,  let  him  hear  you 
thank  God  in  simple  terms  for  the  privilege  of  being 
permitted  to  pray  to  him,  and  implore  of  him  blessings 
whose  value  he  feels  and  knows.  If  you  find  occasion 
to  preach  in  your  prayers,  (a  bad  practice  by  the  way,) 
do  not  preach  about  matters  which  none  but  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  ean  be  expected  to  understand. 

On  the  interesting  subject  of  fashionable  amusements, 
as  they  are  called,  I  own  I  feel  more  difficulty.  It  chiefly 
arises  firom  the  consideration  that  the  youth  who  is  old 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  such  amusements,  is  at  a 
more  unmanageable  age  than  formerly.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  restrain  him,  without  letting  him  be  conscious  of  the 
reatfaiau  It  is  not  so  easy  to  draw  him  off  from  a  per- 
BicioQS  pursuit,  to  one  less  dangerous.  He  is  no  longer 
to  be  satisfied  with  those  cheap  equivalents  for  forbid< 
den  gratifications,  which  made  it  easy  to  command  his 
obedience,  without  estranging  his  affections.  The 
whole  business  of  education  at  this  stage,  is  a  difficult 
and  delicate  operation.  I  cannot  imagine  any  general 
nile  for  a  class  of  eases  as  various  as  all  the  infinite  va- 
rieties of  the  human  character.  Let  us  suppose  some 
of  them. 

If,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  that  had  been  taken  to 
aoAen  and  subdue  his  heart,  and  beguile  him  from  self- 
love  to  the  love  of  his  friends,  and  of  God  his  best 
friend,  if  in  spite  of  all  this  he  continued  obdurate,  wil- 
fbl  and  rebellious,  I  am  conscious  that  I  should  be  at  my 
wit's  end.  I  do  not  know  but  that  in  such  a  case,  it 
woald  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  yield  to  those  feelings 
whieh  a  parent  would  naturally  experience,  and,  acting 
aa  in  obedienee  to  the  unerring  instincts  of  nature,  to 
resort  to  severity  mstead  of  tenderness,  and  endeavor 
lo  bring  down  his  heart  with  sorrow.  As  a  part  of  such 
a  system,  it  woukl  be  a  BMktter  of  coune,  to  deny  him 
this  iodolgenoe. 


A  different  case  would  be  that  of  a  youth  of  mercu- 
rial temper,  and  warm  feelings,  who  had  grown  up  in 
habitual  love  and  reverence  for  his  parents  and  his  Ma- 
ker, and  whose  buoyant  spirit  and  restless  temper,  and 
keen  appetite  for  enjoyment,  might  render  him  impa-  - 
tient  of  such  restraint.  Even  in  this  case  I  should  not 
too  readily  relax  iu  I  should  endeavor  if  possible  to 
ascertain  whether  it  might  be  enforced  without  impair- 
ing those  tender  and  reverential  sentiments.  If  so,  I 
should  enforce  it.  If  not,  I  would  yield  with  undissem- 
bled  reluctance,  but  without  reproach.  I  should  endea- 
vor to  draw  him  into  a  contest  of  ger>erosity,  with  a 
hope  that  he  would  not  long  consent  to  be  outdone. 
But  in  no  case  would  I  surrender  the  end  for  the  means, 
and  do  violence  to  the  best,  and  kindliest,  and  holiest 
affections  of  the  human  heart,  and  run  the  risk  of 
destroying  them,  by  restraining  a  youth  from  things  not 
evil  in  themselves,  but  only  evil  in  their  tendencies. 
The  only  antidote  to  the  love  of  pleasure,  is  the  love  of 
God.  In  truth  the  great  evil  of  the  love  of  pleasure, 
is  that  it  is  an  antidote  to  the  love  of  God,  and  when 
the  authority  of  God  is  used  to  force  one  away  from  a 
much  coveted  enjoyment,  there  is  danger  that  it  may 
but  make  him  love  God  less,  and  pleasure  more.  But 
it  is  the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that  where  an  appetite 
for  any  thing  actually  exists,  the  best  security  against 
excess,  is  in  a  regulated  indulgence;  and  to  this  indul- 
gence I  would  resort  with  an  humble  hope  that  my 
pupil  might  find  wisdom  to  add  this  too  to  the  list  of 
blessings  experienced  at  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  until 
the  victory  should  at  last  result  to  him  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. 

For  the  remaining  case  of  a  young  man  having  no 
taste  for  such  pleasures,  and  content  to  spend  his  time 
in  reading  and  meditation,  I  would  prescribe  nothing 
more  than  this;  that  he  should  not  be  encouraged  to 
bless  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men,  but  be  kept 
on  the  alert  by  a  warning  that  sin  enten  into  the  heart 
by  more  avenues  than  one. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
BXTRACT8  FROH  MT  MEXICAN  JOURN AI«. 

FestiTBl  of  San  AgusUn  de  Laa  Cueras— EI  Paais  de  Las  Vigas. 
Mat  23d,  1825. — Yesterday  and  to-day  we  attended 
the  festival  at  San,^giuHn  de  las  Cuevaa.  The  avenues 
leading  to  this  little  town,  were  thronged  with  people  on 
foot,  on  asses,  on  mules,  on  horses,  and  in  coaches  drawn 
by  six  or  eight  mules.  The  whole  population  of  Mexi- 
co seemed  flocking  to  it  and  to  htapdapa,  at  which  lat- 
ter place  is  the  feast  of  the  Indians.  Most  persons  take 
lodgings  for  the  three  or  four  days  of  the  Pe$cua^*  for 
which  they  pay  enormous  rent.  From  day-light  until 
ten  o'clock,  these  pious  christians  hear«mass  in  the  pa- 
rish church.  We  had  to  travel  four  or  five  leagues,  and, 
therefore,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  witness  these  religious 
solemnities ;  but  at  twelve,  we  were  introduced  into  the 
cock-pit — ^a  rough,  circular  building,  with  seats  around 
it  rising  one  above  the  other— and  in  the  centre,  an  area 
serving  as  an  arena  for  the  combatants.  Its  rooi^  high 
and  open  to  admit  light  and  air,  was  decorated  with 
long  wide  shreds  of  various  colors-^iverging  from  the 
centre — all  in  scenic  taste.  The  seats  were  soon  filled 
with  spectaton  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  classes.    The 
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most  fashionable  ladies  of  Mexico  were  present,  and  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  republic  were  engaged  in 
betting  heavily  on  the  champions  of  the  pit.  The  noisy 
clamor  of  fifty  voices,  seeking  bets  with  stentorian  cries, 
warned  us  of  the  approaching  fight.  The  cocks,  armed 
with  sharp  slashers,  like  double  edged  sabres,  are  ar- 
rayed before  us — suddenly  the  pit  is  cleared — an  awful 
silence  prevails — they  rush  to  the  conflict — a  few  mo- 
ments decide  the  fate  of  one — and  all  is  again  confusion. 
For  three  hours  the  sport  continues,  to  the  great  diver- 
sion of  the  spectators,  who  appear  to  take  an  eager  inte- 
rest in  the  cruel  scene.  The  women  around  me  were 
betting  and  smoking,  and  two  friars  sat  at  my  right 
hand.  What  a  picture  of  Mexican  customs  is  before 
us!  Women — fasliionable  women,  and  priests  in  a 
cock-pit  on  a  Sunday !  'Tis  quite  bad  enough  for  us  to 
be  seen  here,  but  we  are  curious  travellers,  and  must 
observe  every  thing  we  can.  After  witnessing  a  few 
fights,  we  visited  the  gambling  rooms,  to  see  the  game 
of  monie,  which  resembles  faro.  The  tables  were  load- 
ed with  doubloons  and  dollars,  and  surrounded  by  play- 
ers, who,  in  a  few  minutes,  won  and  lost  many  hun- 
dreds.* Here  I  saw  no  women  betting,  but  there  was 
one  a  looker  on  like  myself,  but  I  don*t  know  if  the 
scene  was  as  novel  to  her  as  to  me.  On  walking  next 
through  the  plaza,  I  observed  all  species  of  games,  at 
which  the  blanket  gentry — male  and  female — young 
and  old — were  trying  their  fortune,  invited  in  many  in- 
stances by  an  image  of  the  Virgin  or  of  some  patron 
saint.  Oambling  is,  I  may  safely  conclude,  the  general 
vice  of  this  nation.  Drunkenness  is  not  common  in 
these  assemblages,  and  is  confined  chiefly  to  tlie  Indians. 

After  dinner,  we  walked  to  a  green  plot  without  the 
Tillage,  where  the  ladies  were  dancing  to  the  music  of 
two  or  three  guitars.  At  this  amusement  we  left  them 
each  evening,  and  returned  to  the  Hacienda.  At  night 
the  cock- pit  is  carpeted,  and  converted  into  a  ball  room. 
Thus  the  fashionable  people  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  cele- 
brate for  three  successive  days  this  religious  feasL 

In  choosing  San  Agustin  for  these  amusements,  the 
selection  is  certainly  a  good  one.  Conveniently  situated 
at  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Mexico,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city,  to  the  south,  the  site  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  scenery  is  extremely  gay  in  contrast  with  the  steril- 
ity which  immediately  surrounds  the  capital  Water 
is  so  abundant  in  this  village,  that  every  garden  is  irri- 
gated, and  the  trees  and  plants  always  possess  a  fresh- 
ness of  verdure  which  is  rarely  seen  upon  the  table  land. 
The  mountain  of  ^^jusco]  rises  behind  the  town — the 
tallest  peak  of  this  southern  ridge — its  top  is  rugged  and 
barren.  It  is  sometimes  sprinkled  with  snow  during 
the  winter.  A  remarkable  bed  of  lava  from  an  adjacent 
peak,  overlays  a  large  comer  of  the  plain  near  San  ^gtu- 
tin,  round  the  point  of  which  the  road  leads  from  Mexi- 
co— so  distinctly  is  it  defined,  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  melted  mass  flowing  from  the  furnace  of  the  volcano 
till  it  gradually  congealed. 

♦  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  good  authority,  ttates  that  "the  bank  at 
these  tables  varies  from  1,000  doubloons  (16,000  dollars)  to  3,000 
doubloons,  (48,000  doUars.)  Fifty  or  sixty  of  these  (900  or  1,000 
dollars,)  are  an  ordinary  stake  upon  the  turn  of  a  card;  but  I 
hare  seen  as  many  as  six  hundred  and  twenty,  (9,930  dollars,) 
risked  and  won.*'— fTard**  Mexico, 

fThe  Cerro  of  Ajusco  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  13,119  feet 
aboTe  the  sea— consequsntly  4,640  feet  above  the  plain  on  which 
the  city  of  Uezko  la  aitiiaiad. 


Februart  26th,  1 826.  I  have  just  returned  from  wit- 
nessing the  gayest  sight  which  Mexico  ever  presents. 
This  is  the  promenade  of  Lot  Vigas, 

El  Pasis  de  Las  Figa$  is  a  beautiful  road  just  without 
the  inhabited  part  of  the  city,  at  its  south-eastern  extre- 
mity. It  is  bordered  by  double  rows  of  aspins  and 
willows ;  and  upon  one  side  of  it,  passes  the  canal  which 
connects  the  lakes  of  Ch4dco  and  Tesateo.  Though  it  is 
the  month  of  February,  nature  has  assumed  the  gaj 
mantle  of  spring — all  is  verdant — all  is  smiling  with 
luxuriant  sweetness.  The  temperature  of  the  shade  is 
most  delightful 

At  the  moment  when  the  sun,  sinking  behind  the 
mountains,  has  lost  its  oppressive  warmth,  the  populsp 
tion  of  Mexico  pours  itself  upon  this  charming  spot. 
Hundreds  of  coaches  roll  along  amid  multitudes  oa 
horseback  and  on  foot  These  ponderous  vehicles,  uni- 
form in  shape,  are  various  in  their  decorations,  showing 
the  several  fashions  which  prevailed  at  the  time  of  their 
construction ; — some  adorned  with  paintings  commeflK>- 
rati ve  either  of  heathen  mythology  or  of  remarkable  hb- 
torical  events;  the  pannels  of  some  tell  us  of  sieges  or 
of  battles  in  days  long  gone  by;  some  represent  the  pe- 
rils of  the  deep;  others  exhibit  Neptune  riding  gentlj 
upon  his  subdued  waves,  or  perhaps  the  "  pale  IMana*' 
or  the  "laughing  Venus,"  or  Cal]rp80  in  her  grotto 
using  her  bewitching  sorceries  to  win  the  youthful  hero. 
These,  and  similar  devices,  mark  the  period  of  vice-re- 
gal magnificence,  and  are  now  peculiar  to  the  hackney 
coach.  Those  of  modem  date,  arc  m  better  taste,  be- 
ing painted  modestly,  of  a  uniform  color,  but  the  wheels 
and  carriage  part  are  generally  richly  gilded. 

The  coaches  are  filled  with  well  dressed  wotnen— I 
won't  say  that  many  of  them  are  beautiful — ^who  recog- 
nize their  acquaintances  by  a  coquetish  quirk  of  tke 
fan — (a  never-failing  attendant  even  in  coldest  wea- 
ther)—or  an  active  phiy  of  the  fingers,  at  which  the 
Mexican  ladies  are  very  dexterous,  and  which  mi§lii 
be  misconstrued  by  the  uninitiated  as  a  beckon  to  ap- 
proach. Horsemen,  in  the  characteristic  costume  of  the 
country  elsewhere  described,  pass  and  repass,  ejchihiU 
ing  their  proud  and  gallant  steeds;  and  the  moltiioiie 
on  foot  display  their  Sunday  dresses,  in  which  there  has 
been  of  late  a  manifest  improvement. 

The  canal  is  strewed  with  boats,  crowded  with  pee- 
sengers  of  the  lowest  class,  who  are  amusing  themselvee 
with  guitars,  to  which  they  sing  and  dance.  They  re- 
turn decorated  with  flowers  woven  into  a  cha^ilet, 
which,  contrasted  with  the  Wack  hair  hanging  down  in 
a  single  plait  behind,  of  a  pretty  Mestiso  girl,  renden 
her  quite  interesting,  notwithstanding  her  cappenJk 
color. 

All  these  in  themselves  present  a  highly  eThilwreting 
picture ;  but  added  to  the  fine  prospect  of  the  naoontam 
barriers  of  the  Mexican  plain,  and  especially  of  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  vokanoes  of  PuebU  which  riee  m 
full  view  to  the  south-east,  this  scene  can  scarcely  be 
equalled. 

As  pleasing  however,  as  the  fcene  is,  and  tlkoogfa  we 
meet  none  but  smUing  faces,  yet  I  cannot  refirein  &xjm 
observing  that  remarkable  inequality  so  revolting  to  the 
feelings  of  a  republican.  Marchionesses  and  countean^ 
with  the  richest  jewels,  are  seen  at  one  gbuce  whh  the 
poor  lapero,  whose  all  is  the  single  blanket  which  hhlsB 
Digitized  l 
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his  nakedness.  Nor  is  it  agreeable  to  see  a  strong  guard 
oT  caTaliy,  whose  attendance  it  must  be  presumed,  is 
necessary  to  prevent  disorder.  Sentinels,  indeed,  are 
posted  around  and  in  all  the  public  buildings  of  Mezi* 
CO— they  are  posted  at  the  entrance  to  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress aiul  to  the  galleries,  in  various  parts  of  the  palace, 
(a  name  by  which  the  government  house  is  still  known,) 
where  the  President  resides,  and  in  which  are  the  pub- 
lic offices — and  they  are  posted  even  in  the  theatre.  1 
am  sorry  thus  to  detract  any  thing  from  the  scene 
which  I  witnessed  this  evening  with  so  much  pleasure, 
but  candor  requires  iL 

Lent  has  now  commenced.  Public  amusements  (ex- 
cept occasionally  a  concert  at  the  theatre,)  and  large  par- 
ties are  suspended  for  a  while.  The  ladies  complain  oc- 
casionally of  ennui.  Their  present  diversion  is  stupid 
enough.  They  assemble  in  small  terlalias  every  night  at 
each  others'  houses,  and  play  an  uninteresting  game  with 
cards,  called  lottery.  The  sole  object  achieved  is  to  kill 
lime,  of  the  value  of  which  Mexicans  have  no  idea,  for  in 
thenoselves  they  have  no  resources  whatever.  Reading 
tB  so  irksome  they  cannot  endure  it — and  work  of  any 
kind  costs  labor.  They  can  do  naught  but  eat,  sleep, 
smoke,  talk,  and  visit  the  theatre. 


For  the  Southern  Litorary  MesseDger. 
HA.TURS:  AHD  ART. 

There  is  extant  a  beamirul  tradition  relatiTO  to  the  Tisit  of  the 
Queen  of  Sbeba  to  King  Solomon,  when  she  '*  proved  him  witti 
hud  question*,^*  in  order  to  ascertain  the  greatness  of  his  wis- 
dom  and  the  acuteness  ot  his  ingenuity.  Sh«  ordered  before  hlui 
two  Tasea  of  elegant  flowers— one  natural,  the  other  aniflcial, 
bat  of  workmanship  and  colors  so  exqubitely  beautiful,  that  to 
detect  In  them  any  unUkeness  or  inferiority  to  the  genuine  ones, 
seem^  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  eye.  They  were  placed 
in  a  lattice  which  opened  on  a  parterre  of  the  royal  palace,  the 
appropriated  residence  of  swarms  of  bees,  which  were  engaged 
in  gathering  their  delicious  food.  The  King  ordered  the  lattice 
to  be  opened,  and  the  gathering  and  nestling  of  the  bees  among 
the  boniod  petals  of  the  natural  blossoms,  developed  at  unca  the 
eye-defying  secret  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  monarch. 
The  wily  Clueen  at  the  lattice  placed 

Twin  vases,  rich  and  rare, 
Each  with  a  cluster  of  blossoms  graced, 

Beautiful,  bright  and  iair. 
Roses,  the  glory  of  Sharon's  vale- 
Lilies  of  thousand  hues. 
Such  as  are  rock'd  by  Judean  gales 
And  nursed  by  her  crystal  dews. 
Mingled  m  beauty  their  tints  of  light ; — 

"  Which,"  said  the  royal  dame, 
"Are  the  fresh-bom  buds  of  the  day  and  night? 

And  which  from  the  artist  came?*' 
The  Tyrian  dyes  and  the  Tyrian  skill, 

Glow*d  in  the  art-made  flowers, — 
Those  that  were  nursed  by  the  gurgling  rill 

Or  petted  in  Flora's  bowers, 
No  grace  of  fashion  or  shade  could  show 

With  the  beauteous  things  to  vie  j 
Alas !  for  him  who  the  truth  must  know 

Alone  by  his  own  keen  eye. 
But  the  lattice  ope'd  on  a  soft  parterre 

That  blushed  to  the  sun's  warm  kiss. 
And  Bees  at  their  nectar  banquet  there 
Revelled  in  summer  bliss. 
Vol.  1.— 56 


"  Open  the  lattice,"  the  Monarch  cried — 

Sweet  in  the  melting  ray 
The  humid  blossoms  the  Bees  descried, 

And  pilfered  the  sweets  away. 

Trembled  in  pride  on  their  wiry  stems 

The  flowers  tliat  the  artist  made, 
But  show'd  not  a  cup  where  the  honied  gems 

Or  soft  farina  laid. 

Fragrance  teat  not!  oh  I  the  blighted  heart. 

Lured  in  a  fatal  hour. 
By  the  dazzling  glow  of  deceptive  art. 

Like  a  Bee  tp  tlie  scentless  flower, — 

How  it  turns  in  the  blight  of  its  grief  away 

From  the  figure  that  looks  so  fair, 
But  in  Love's  own  blessed,  unclouded  ray. 
Is  soulless  and  senseless  there ! 
Maine.  euza. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
A  TAIiB  OF  THB  1¥BST« 

FOUNDED  ON  FACT. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.— SAoXtpearc. 
The  incidents  which  I  am  about  to  relate,  suggest 
some  very  natural  reflections.  He  who  now  migrates 
to  the  mighty  west,  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  fame,  en- 
counters none  of  those  innumerable  hidden  and  open 
dangers  which  thronged  the  way  of  those  who  turned 
their  faces  thitherward  half  a*  century  ago ;  he  feels 
not,  nor  need  he  possess,  the  adventurous  spirit,  the  in- 
trepidity,  and  the  astonishing  rcsolulenees  and  daring 
of  those  brave  and  hardy  pioneers.  They  ascended  the 
lofty  Alleghany,  and  looked  ofl*  upon  the  ancient  and 
almost  unbroken  forest,  extending  far  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  covering  the  vast  valley  whicli  lay  between 
them  and  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  while  only  here  and 
there  a  small  settlement,  composed  of  a  few  families  col- 
lected together  for  mutual  convenience,  and  defence 
against  their  common  enemy,  disturbed  its  solitary 
reign.  So  soon  as  they  entered  upon  it,  they  met  with 
a  foe  the  most  wary  and  subtle,  the  most  sleepless  and 
untiring  in  his  hostility,  the  most  vigilant  to  seize  every 
opportunity  to  satiate  his  bloodthirsty  disposition,  in- 
flicting the  most  cruel  and  merciless  tortures,  and  mur- 
dering indiscriminately  every  age  and  sex;  the  bold 
and  dauntless  husband,  who  met  him  hand  to  hand  in 
murderous  conflict,  the  helpless  imploring  wife,  and  the 
innocent  babe  sleeping  upon  her  bosom,  ruthlessly  torn 
from  her  dying  grasp,  fell  alike  beneath  the  deadly  blow 
of  the  savage,  as  he  smiled  with  a  fiendish  satisfaction 
over  his  bloody  deed.  And  is  there  no  cause  to  miti- 
gate our  anger  when  contemplating  such  scenes?  Is 
there  no  excuse  for  the  wild,  uncivilized  Indian,  though 
pursuing  with  a  hatred  the  most  vindictive  his  enemy, 
yet  displaying  towards  his  friend  a  noble  and  disinte- 
rested conduct  which  puts  to  blush  the  enlightened 
white  man  ?  Yes !  They  had  discovered  the  designs 
of  the  whites;  oppressed  with  a  thousand  wrongs,  dri- 
ven from  their  homes  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors, 
to  which  they  are  more  fondly  attached  than  any  other , 
people, — "hunted  down  like  the  partridge  upon  the 
mountain,*'  they  had  formed  a  deadly  hostility,  an  un- 
dying revenge  against  those,  whom,  when  few  and  de- 
fenceless, they  had  receifed  with  open  (arms,  and  by 
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whom  they  were  now,  Tiper  like,  stung  to  the  heart ; 
and  they  had  stationed  themselves  upon  the  verge,  and 
lurked  throughout  what  they  believed  to  be  their  own 
possession,  their  own  inheritance,— determined  to  dis- 
pute every  foot  of  it  with  those  who  were  encroaching 
upon  them,  and  pursuing  with  a  steady  purpose  their 
extermination. 

Slowly  would  the  emigrant  plod  his  weary  and  fear- 
ful way,  for  months,  before  he  could  reach  the  place  of 
his  location,  his  thoughts  frequently  recurring  to  the 
peaceful  and  quiet  abode  he  had  left,  for  a  home  in  the 
wilderness  filled  with  multiplied  hazards.  Here  a  small 
hut  was  erected  to  shelter  his  family,  while  he  labored 
from  mom  till  night,  with  his  rifle  by  his  side  to  pro- 
tect him  from  his  insatiate  enemies,  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  all  who  invaded  their  territory.  Almost 
every  day,  reports  of  aggravated  murders  perpetrated 
by  the  Indians  reached  his  ears,  filling  his  family  with 
alarm  and  terror  lest  they  should  become  the  next  vic- 
tims ;  and  himself  liable  at  every  moment  to  be  hurried 
ofiT  from  them  upon  an  expedition  to  drive  back  the 
enemy,  and  check  for  a  while  their  invasion  of  the  set- 
tlements. No  one  ever  felt  secure ;  and  never  did  they 
retire  to  rest  without  taking  all  necessary  precaution  to 
repel  an  attack,  and  barring  seturely  every  entrance 
into  the  house.  And  even  in  the  mpre  dense  settle- 
ments, should  they  collect  together  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship,  it  was  necessary  that  every  one  should 
meet  well  armed,  lest  even  there  they  might  be  attacked 
by  their  relentless  and  implacable  enemy. 

Now  how  changed  the  scene!  What  wonders  have 
fifty  years  effected !  The  mighty  tide  of  emigration 
has  rolled  on  rapidly,  dififusing  prosperity  and  every 
convenience  in  its  train.  The  vigorous  and  powerful 
arm  of,  the  government,  after  all  other  proiTered  terms 
had  been  rejected,  has  forced  the  savage  hordes  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Union,  or  reduced  them  to  a  tame  sub- 
mission, and  subdued  their  natural  warlike  and  fero- 
cious disposition  by  the  introduction  among  them  of 
the  arts  and  principles  of  civilization.  The  inhabitant 
upon  the  most  extreme  western  frontier,  feels  as  secure 
in  his  log  cabin  as  the  wealthy  farmer  upon  the  sea- 
board. Under  the  fostering  protective  wing  of  a  free 
constitution,  the  population  has  swelled  to  an  astonish- 
ing amounL  SUUes  have  sprung  up,  exercising  a  large 
degree  of  weight  and  influence  in  the  government, 
where  but  yesterday  the  red  man,  now  constrained  to 
retire,  pursued  through  the  tangled  woods  the  wild 
deer,  secure  and  undisturbed  in  his  enjoyment  by  the 
presence  of  one  single  envious  pale  face.  Where  once 
the  savage  held  his  frantic  revels  or  pitched  his  wigwam, 
now  stands  the  populous  and  flourishing  city,  whose 
spires  pierce  the  clouds,  and  where  arts,  science,  and 
literature,  flourish  in  all  the  vigor  of  maturity.  Culti- 
yated  forms  and  splendid  mansions,  occurring  at  short 
intervals,  beautify  the  interior,  where  but  lately  the 
wild  beasts  roamed  their  native  forests.  Upon  the 
placid  bosoms  of  the  most  noble  apd  beautiful  streams, 
where  once  naught  was  seen  or  heard  but  the  rou^ 
hewn  canoe  of  the  Indian  and  the  dip  of  his  paddle, 
now  may  be  constantly  heard  "the  puff"  of  the  engine 
and  flutter  of  the  wheel'*  of  that  most  beneficial  pro- 
duction of  Fulton's  immortal  genius,  as  it  rides  majesti- 
cally by,  wafting  to  a  profitable  market  the  produc- 
tions of  a  fertile  and  alluvial  soiL    For  the  advantage 


of  commerce  and  the  facility  of  conununicatioD,  distant 
waters  have  been  united  and  noble  thoroughfitfea  con- 
structed from  one  section  of  the  country  to  the  other; 
mountains  have  been  levelled  and  plains  elevated.  An 
energetic  government  sends  with  unrivalled  rapidity, 
and  unerring  certainty,  intelligence  of  every  kind  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  so  that  the  moit 
distant  friends  scarcely  realize  their  separation.  The 
whole  region  now  teems  with  industry  and  enterpriie. 
Independence,  ease,  contentment  and  hospitality  cha^ 
racterize  the  inhabitants.  The  emigrant  from  the  eastern 
states  now  leaves  his  home  and  his  friends  with  a  light 
heart,  for  a  country  where  merit  receives  its  reward, 
where  he  will  meet  with  success  in  every  undertaking;, 
and  where  wealth  or  fame  will  crown  his  labors.  Aod 
all  this  in  fifty  years !  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
then  a  wilderness,  now  a  populous  and  mighty  empire) 
What  unbounded  resources,  what  powerful  energies  do 
the  people  of  this  country  possess !  What  glorious  and 
encouraging  fruits  are  these,  of  self  government— of  a 
republican  constitution. 

Among  the  emigrants  to  Ohio,  just  after  the  revolo- 
tion,  were  a  Mess.  Claiborne  and  Newton,  who  remoTed, 
with  their  families,  from  one  of  the  tide-water  counties 
of  Virginia,  and  settled  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
Scioto,  some  distance  above  its  mouth.  Mr.  Newton 
selected  as  a  site  for  his  dwelling,  a  small  hill  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  gently  descending  to  the  water's 
edge,  sparsely  covered  with  the  tall  majestic  trees 
of  the  forest,  and  commanding  a  delightful  prospect  of 
the  river,  as  it  lay  like  a  polished  mirror  reflecting  the 
sunbeams  from  i&  smooth  surfece,  or  gently  rippling  as 
the  soft  breezes  of  evening  played  upon  its  bosom ;  sIkh 
of  the  extensive  rich  bottoms  on  either  hand,  and  of  the 
extensive  woodland  in  fronu  Behind,  the  country 
gracefully  undulated,  presenting  the  pleasing  variety 
of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  prairie.  It  was,  in  fret, 
a  charming  situation.  And  long  since  that  rime,  the 
enterprise  of  another  owner  has  made  it  the  roost  hand- 
some coimtry  seat  in  the  state.  A  noble  mansion  now 
crowns  the  hill  with  every  ornamental  appurtenance, 
while  the  flats  on  each  side,  regularly  divided,  wave  in 
golden  plenty,  or  are  clothed  in  living  green,  on  which 
hundreds  of  cattle  graze,  or  repose  beneath  a  few  of  the 
old  trees  which  are  yet  standing.  It  fails  not  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the  pes> 
senger  along  the  Scioto.  T  was  here  Mr.  Newioo  buiil 
him  a  tolerably  convenient  cabin,  and  commenced  his 
labors.  He  had  taken  up  a  large  traa  of  country,  so^ 
ficient  to  present  each  of  his  children  with  a  handsome 
patrimony.  To  the  bank  was  moored  a  graceful  ssil 
boat,  such  as  had  never  floated  on  those  waters  b«fort» 
and  which  glided  upon  their  even  current  as  "a  thing 
of  life."  This  was  kept  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  Mr.  Claiborne,  who  had  selected  a  level  grow 
about  half  a  mile  above,  on  the  other  side,  in  full  riew 
of  Mr.  Newton's.  Directly  to  the  rear,  a  frowning 
cliflT  reared  iteelf  to  the  clouds;  the  river  laved  the 
rocky  bank  in  front,  down  which  there  was  a  diKfl* 
by  a  flight  of  steps  hewn  out  of  the  limestone,  where 
also  was  tied  a  small  sail  boat  There  was,  bowefer, 
a  broader  and  better  way  a  little  above.  Mr.  CUibome 
too,  had  made  extensive  survejra  in  the  country,  iswod- 
ing  to  divide  his  large  possessions  among  his  chiUttn. 
Modem  unprovements  have  aJsa  made  this  s  spot  op* 
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whkh  the  eye  of  the  delighted  and  taiteAiI  traTeller  is 
pleased  to  linger. 

An  ondisturbed  intimacy  had  erer  existed  between 
these  two  fiunilies;  and  now  that  they  were  separated 
entirely,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  exposed 
to  a  eommon  danger,  and  were  pursuing  no  clashing 
interests,  it  had  refined  into  a  warm  and  steady  friend- 
ship. A  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
them,  and  means  provided  to  communicate  immedi- 
ately the  alarm,  should  danger  threaten.  These  two 
gentlemen  being  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  manhood, 
labored  with  untiring  industry.  As  there  was  no  un- 
derwood, and  the  trees  were  tall  and  did  not  grow  very 
thick  together,  gir(Bing  sufficed,  and  they  soon  had  a 
considerable  fiuin  prepared  for  planting  Indian  com. 

The  woods  abounded  in  excellent  game,  and  they 
frequently  accompanied  each  other  in  hunting  excur- 
sions, but  never  venturing  too  far,  for  fear  of  accidents 
or  attacks  from  the  Indians;  and  always  taking  along 
their  eldest  sons,  in  order  to  gratify  their  anxiety;  but 
principcdly  to  instil  into  them  a  bold,  fearless,  and  ad- 
venturous spirit, — to  teach  them  some  of  the  rudiments 
of  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  border  warfrire, — and  to 
train  them  to  a  skilful  management  of  their  rifles, — all 
qualifications  indispensably  necessary  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  an  unsettled  and  hostile  country. 

Among  all  the  youths  of  these  two  families,  Charles 
Claiborne  had  early  attracted  notice.  He  displayed  indu- 
bitable eridences  of  a  superior  intellect,  the  most  grati- 
fying to  his  father,  and  which  at  the  same  time  won  for 
Um  the  respect  and  love  of  his  associates.    No  envious 
feelings  rankled  in  their  pure  bosoms ;  they  sincerely 
admired  him,  and  felt  that  in  hours  of  peril  to  his  skill, 
intrepidity  and  bravery,  they  must  principally  look  for 
safisty.    He  had  now  neariy  attained  his  eighteenth 
year,  taU  and  erect  as  an  Indian  Chief^  possessing  an 
ease  and  grace  the  most  simple  and  naturaL    No  mark 
of  effeminacy  was  risible  about  his  manly  frame ;  com- 
pact, nervous,  and  as  active  as  the  wild  panther  which 
he  hontecL    His  high,  broad  and  open  forehead,  over 
which  his  smooth  dark  locks  fell  in  neglected  richness, 
beU^cened  the  freeness  and  equability  of  his  disposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  resoluteness  and  determina- 
tion; and  a  slight  wrinkle  betrayed  the  existence  of 
busy  thought.    Beneath  an  arched  projecting  brow, 
his  dark  gray  eye  shot  forth  the  fire  of  youth  and 
genius.  It  shone  with  a  peculiar  lustre ;  it  would  kindle 
with  indignation  or  contempt,  as  he  contemplated  crime 
or  baseness,  or  soften  down  to  tenderness  as  a  tale  of 
woe  or  distress  enlisted  his  sympathies.    The  whole 
eontoor  of  his  face  was  of  a  perfect  mould.    Devotedly 
fijod  of  intellectual  culture,  of  acquiring  information, 
be  soon  made  himself  master  of  the  little  library  which 
his  father  had  brought  with  him,  composed  <k  a  few 
standard  histories,  Shakspeare  and  the  Spectator ;  and 
'wma  now,  at  every  spare  interval,  drawing  rich  stores 
oT  legal  knowledge  from  a  musty  old  Coke,  which  he 
Iband  among  the  rubbish  brought  in  his  father's  wagon, 
determined  to  "ofier  his  professional  services**  to  the 
litigious  part  of  the  community  when  the  country  should 
become  more  densely  populated. 

Several  other  families  had  already  settled  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  Charles  was  deservedly  the  favorite 
oT  them  alt  But  there  was  one  to  whom  I  shrewdly 
spect  he  was  even  now  putUUarlff  agreeable,  and  for  [ 


whom  the  kind  and  obliging  neighbors, — who  will  have 
their  young  acquaintances  in  love  or  engaged,  any  how, 
and  who  arrange  all  such  mattere  in  their  gossiping 
conclaves  without  the  conusance  of  the  parties, — ^had 
already  allotted  him.  In  this  case  they  were  not  (as 
usual)  without  some  ground  for  their  suspicions. 

Eliza  Newton  was  now  arrived  at  that  most  inte-  * 
resting  period  in  a  woman's  life,  just  sixteen,  when 
combined  with  the  simplicity  and  coyness  of  the  girl, 
she  possesses  many  of  the  graces  and  charming  attrac- 
tive attributes  of  maturer  womanhood.  Like  the  open- 
ing rose,  which  displays  its  crimson  folds  at  mom  be- 
fore one  sunbeam  has  kissed  the  dew-drop  from  its 
leaves  of  softest  texture,  or  dimmed  its  fresh  rich  tints, 
her  loveliness  was  unfolding  every  day.  Like  the  wild 
flowere  which  she  loved  to  gather  from  the  meadow, 
she  had  grown  up  without  any  artificial  culture  of 
fashionable  hot  heds,  in  all  her  native  sweetness,  unpre- 
tending beauty,  and  unaffected  modesty.  Roaming  at 
will  among  the  delightful  groves  around  her  father's 
dwelling,  brushing  the  early  dew  with  her  pretty  feet 
from  the  fragrant  herbage,  or  wandering  at  even  along 
the  silent  banks  of  the  gentle  Scioto,  when  eadi  zephyr 

Offered  his  yoang  philon  sa  her  fim, 
she  acquired  all  the  freshness  and  buoyancy  of  perfect 
health.  Agile  as  the  young  roe  upon  the  mountain, 
she  moved  with  the  ease,  elegance  and  elasticity  of  a 
Sylph.  Not  too  low  to  want  a  sufficient  dignity  of 
mien,  she  was  not  so  tall  as  to  exceed  the  proper  stature 
of  her  sex.  "Her  hair's  long  auburn  waves,"  curbed 
by  a  silken  fillet,  rolled  back  from  her  small  white  fore- 
head, flowed  upon  a  chiselled  neck  white  as  an  Alpine 
mountain  top;  her  dark  blue  eyes  lay  sleeping  behind 
long  raven  lashes,  until  roused,when  they  betrayed  every 
sentiment  of  her  soul,  beaming  with  action  or  melted 
with  pity;  the  transcendent  hue  of  her  cheeks  con- 
trasted finely  with  the  pure,  healthful  whiteness  of  her 
complexion,  and  her  sweet  moist  lips,  just  curved  out 
enough  to.  bespeak  her  mild  and  even  temper.  In  fine, 
she  was  so  perfect  a  model  that 

The  eye  mighc  doubl  If  h  were  weD  swmke, 
She  seemed  eo  like  s  Tision. 

Amiability  and  kindness  were  the  prominent  traits  of  her 
character,  accompanied  with  the  other  female  graces. 
Of  a  most  delicate  and  acute  sensibility,  she  was  keenly 
alive  to  the  slightest  insult,  and  would  repel  it  in  a  firm 
and  dignified  manner ;  but  was  ever  ready  to  pour  the 
balm  of  reconciliation  into  a  woimd  mistakenly  inflicted. 
She  carefully  forebore  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any 
one,  and  always  endeavored  to  place  their  conduct  in 
the  fairest  light,  which  sprang  from  the  pura  benevo- 
lence of  her  heart.  And  yet  withal,  she  had  no  little 
of  the  pride  of  her  sex,  ready  to  tear  herself  from  a 
heart  where  she  had  reason  to  believe  she  reigned  not 
sole  empress;  slightly  imbued  with  jealousy,  which  is 
frequently  a  concomitant  of  the  most  ardent  and  de- 
voted attachment,  as  the  deadly  viper  oft  lays  encoiled 
under  the  bed  of  violets  upon  which  we  are  tempted  to 
repoee.  From  the  small  stock  of  substantial  literature 
which  her  father's  poorly  filled  book  case  aflfbrded,  she 
had  cultivated  her  mind  to  a  degree  which  thousands 
fail  to  do  who  have  ddmmed  over  an  Alexandrian  li- 
brary. 

Let  no  one  deem  these  portraitures  exaggerated  in 
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any  respect,  for  these  families  were  among  the  most  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Old  Dominion ;  but  the  barrenness  of  their  sandy  plains 
yielded  them  but  a  small  quantum  of  what  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  them  in  their  high  and  expensive  mode 
of  living.  They  found  that  vast  retrenchments  were 
to  be  made,  or  they  must  experience  the  pinchings  of 
poverty ;  and,  too  proud  to  endure  the  mortification  of 
either  in  the  midst  of  their  old  associates  and  visiters, 
they  determined  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  where  the 
rich  soil  affords,  with  but  little  labor,  abundance  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  while  the  woods  and  rivers  furnish 
many  of  its  luxuries. 

The  parents  of  Charles  and  Eliza  themselves,  had 
marked  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  their  growing 
attachment,  and  failed  not  by  evidences  of  approbation 
to  encourage  it.  And  for  once  the  designs  of  pru- 
dent parents  and  the  inclinations  of  inconsiderate,  con- 
fiding youths  coincided,  and  promised  to  result  in  the 
happiest  of  consequences.  Would  that  it  could  be  al- 
ways so!  How  many  gray  hairs  would  it  save  from 
going  down  to  the  grave  loaded  with  a  weight  of  sor- 
row !  how  many  tender  hearts  would  it  preserve  from 
an  early  and  hopeless  blight !  How  many  lovely  and 
interesting  females  would  it  save  from  tortures  worse 
than  the  fabled  one,  of  being  linked  to  dead  bodies,  those 
of  being  wedded  to  rich  fools,  or  sots,  or  knaves,  upon 
whom  they  can  never  place  their  affections,  and  whom 
they  frequently  hate  from  their  inmost  hearts. 

Though  they  had  ever  been  in  habits  of  constant  in- 
timacy, taught  to  view  each  other  in  the  light  of  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  mingling  freely  for  years  in  every 
sport  of  their  childhood,  yet  a  year  or  two  having  al- 
most magically  brought  Eliza  to  womanhood,  she  began 
to  feel  a  strange  restraint  in  the  company  of  Charles, 
which  the  presence  of  no  one  else  produced.  As  rapidly 
as  the  sweet  accents  might  be  falling  from  her  active 
tongue,  his  entrance  hushed  them  completely ;  and  even 
he  would  labor  for  some  time,  through  a  few  short  sen- 
tences. Yet  notwithstanding  these  unusual  effects, 
each  felt  that  the  cause  which  produced  them  was  not 
unwelcomed ;  and  when  plagued  about  it,  (as  the  phrase 
is)  the  crimson  blush  that  mantled  their  burning  cheeks, 
indicated  too  clearly  where  arose  this  sudden  alteration 
in  theu:  deportment  towards  each  other, — what  had  put 
an  end  to  all  the  little  feuniliarities  before  so  frequent. 
Gradually,  however,  would  the  leaden  weight  fall  from 
Charles'  tongue ;  and  as  he  would  relate  to  the  com- 
pany in  most  graphic  and  thrilling  terms  his  dangerous 
pursuit  of  the  fierce  panther  or  inftiriated  wolf,  following 
them  into  the  most  retired  recesses,  encountering  them  in 
their  darkest  caverns,  and  drawing*  them  forth  dead,  to  the 
astonishment  of  his  less  venturesome  associates, — or  his 
**  hair  breadth  escapes"  in  wresting  from  the  infuriated 
she-bear  her  whelps,  the  very  great  interest  vividly 
manifest  in  Eliza's  countenance,  the  breathless  attention 
with  which  she  hung  upon  every  word  and  caught  each 
syllable  as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  and  the  quickly  averted 
glance,  her  color  slightly  heightening  as  he  Jrequently 
directed  his  eye  towards  her,  soon  convinced  Charles 
that  he  was  the  object  of  something  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary regard  in  her  bosom ;  nay,  that  he  had  actually 
won  her  affections.  As  for  himself  he  had  long  since 
been  enthralled ;  nor  could  it  be  otherwise.  There  is 
in  every  bosom,  susceptibilities  for  all  the  emotions  j 


and  so  soon  as  causes  calculated  to  excite  them  are  pre- 
sented, quick  as  an  electric  flash  the  emotions  succeed. 
Thus  in  love,  there  is  a  susceptibility  in  every  mind  to 
be  pleased  with  certain  virtues  or  actions;  andirheB 
we  perceive  them,  it  is  as  impossible  not  to  admire  them 
as  to  believe  that  they  have  never  existed.    And  when 
a  combination  of  such  qualities  without  a  blemish  is 
discovered  in  any  person,  he  had  as  well  try  to  drife 
back  the  current  of  the  Mississippi  as  to  resist  the  in* 
evitable  consequence.    The  emotion  of  love  infoluntft* 
rily  arises ;  he  must  love,  for  such  is  his  mental  consti- 
tution ;  the  feeling  becomes  a  part  of  himself;  he  had 
no  agency  in  eflecting  it;  he  feels  not,  nor  can  he  feel 
a  disposition  to  divest  himself  of  it.    Circumstances 
may  induce  him  to  check  it,  to  trample  it  down,  to  clip 
each  bud  as  it  appears,  but  he  can  never  extinguish  it; 
he  cannot  destroy  it.    But  let  him  give  himself  up  to 
be  bound  in  its  pleasant  fetters ;  let  him  suffer  it  to 
sway  an  undivided  sceptre  over  him ;  let  him  give  loose 
reins  to  it ;  let  him  plunge  himself  into  its  delicious 
tide,  and  drink  with  a  quenchless  thirst  its  intoxicating 
draughts;  and  then  let  him  be  thwarted,  and  no  one 
may  safely  predict  the  consequences  to  even  the  most 
powerful  intellect,  that  contemns  every  other  Iocs  or 
reverse  of  fortune.    Until  something  is  done  to  excite 
a  contrary  emotion,  ages  of  separation  cannot  dim  or 
extinguish  it.    For  as  in  some  fluids  the  applicatioo  of 
heat  may  entirely  alter  their  qualities,  so  in  love,  a  de- 
ception or  disappointment  in  some  admired  or  promi- 
nent qualification,  frequently  changes  every  feeling  of 
regard  for  the  object,  into  the  most  bitter  and  relentleas 
hatred. 

A  very  short  time  intervened,  before  Charles  sum- 
moned the  resolution  to  communicate  the  existence  of 
his  passion.  Upon  a  mild  evening  in  May,  as  the  sha- 
dows stretched  their  gigantic  lengths  across  the  plain, 
Charles  moored  his  little  boat  at  thb  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  ascended  to  Mr.  Newton's.  Eliza  (as  usual)  met 
him  at  the  door,  and  ushered  him  into  an  apartment 
denominated  the  parlor,  though  appropriated  lovariouf 
uses.  They  were  seated  by  an  open  window  toward 
the  west,  along  the  frames  of  which  a  honey-suckle 
twined  its  clinging  tendrils ;  the  mild,  red  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  peered  through  its  thick  foliage,  and  added 
a  brighter  tint  to  Eliza's  fine  complexion ;  the  evemng 
dews  were  falling  upon  the  blooming  honcy-sudde, 
which  breathed  its  fragrant  odors  upon  the  hafupy^* 
She  seemed  to  look  ]>eculiarly  sweet  and  lovely.  A  few 
desultory  remarks  upon  the  serenity  and  pkasantnec 
of  the  evening,  and  then — in  language  which  I  shall 
not  detail— he  poured  out  his  heart's  fubess  into  her 
ear.  At  this  avowal,  her  face  budded  into  a  rich  ru- 
bescent  glow,  and  the  veins  in  her  clear,  round  neck, 
swelled  almost  to  bursting.  She  replied  not ;  hot  a 
yieldmg  of  her  soft  little  hand,  which  be  involontt- 
rily  pressed  to  his  lips,  confirmed  the  happiness  of  the 
enraptured  swain — and  blew  into  an  inextingnishabfe 
flame,  that  spark  of  love,  which  he  had  long  chwiW 
within  his  heart,  and  fanned  with  a  aleepleas  assidutty. 
He  soon  departed  for  his  father's ;  he  rowed  slowly  np 
the  river,  whose  waves  reflecting  the  moonbeams,  seeao- 
ed  hke  molten  gold,  while  the  stars  twinkled  brightly 
above  him:  the  scene  was  enchanting,  and  his  ali«««ly 
excited  feelings  caught  the  inspiration.  A  phmf^e  aj:aiflA 
the  bonk  awakened  him  firooYhiBmenev  and  be  ( 
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Tered  that  be  was  far  abore  his  Other's.  The  delights 
ed  girl  retired  to  her  room,  and  wept  hers^f  to  sleep- 
when  she  dreamed  incessantly  of  Elysian  fields,  and 
happy  islands  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  blue  sea, 
through  which  she  and  her  Charles  roamed  happy  as 
their  fabled  inhabitants.  \ try  frequtnlly  after  this,  was 
Charles'  little  boat  seen  gliding,  in  the  cool  of  the  eren- 
iog,  towards  Mr.  Newton's;  and  he  seemed  much 
more  addicted  to  hunting  of  late,  particularly  on  the 
weH  side  of  the  riter,  especially  as  he  nerer  failed,  on 
his  return  from  his  fatiguing  rambles,  to  meet  at  Mr. 
Newton's  the  best  refreshments,  prepared  in  EUiza's 
most  tasty  style. 

Thus  a  year  marched  onward  in  the  track  of  time, 
unmarked  by  any  unusual  incidenL  The  parties  heeded 
not  its  rapid  flight,  but  enjoying  together  every  amuse- 
ment and  innocent  pleasure  which  their  imaginations 
could  devise,  they  lived  in  a  state  the  nearest  to  bliss 
they  ever  saw  on  earth. 

Early  however,  in  the  following  summer,  as  Mr. 
Claiborne's  family  were  sitting  beneath  a  large  oak  in 
the  yard,  being  refreshed  by  the  pure,  cool  breezes 
from  the  river,  Charles  espied  Eliza  wandering,  with  a 
httle  sister,  along  the  meadows  on  the  opposite  side, 
gayly  and  joyously  taking  her  accustomed  recreation, 
and  plucking  the  innumerable  wild  flowers  that  deco- 
rated her  path.  So  long  had  this  settlement  been  un- 
disturbed, that  a  dread  of  the  savages  no  longer  exist- 
ed ;  bodi  children  and  females  walked  miles  unaccom- 
panied, and  without  the  least  apprehension  of  danger, 
relaxing  their  precaution  in  many  particulars.  While 
Charles  was  eyeing  with  delight  Eliza's  graceful  move- 
ments, he  saw  two  Indians  dart  suddenly  from  the  edge 
<yf  a  thick  copse  of  pawpaw,  and  seizing  the  frantic  girl 
and  child,  bear  them  off,  shrieking,  into  the  woods. 
Charles  distinctly  heard  the  screaming,  which  pierced 
his  inmost  souL  *'  My  God  !**  he  exclaimed,  "  she  is 
taken ;"  and  springing  from  his  seat,  he  rushed  into  the 
house.  The  afirighted  family  followed  him,  to  learn 
the  cause  of  his  conduct;  but  all  he  said  was,  ''  the 
Indians  have  taken  her!  have  taken  her!"  Excited 
almost  to  madness,  seizing  his  rifle,  he  flew  to  the  sta- 
ble, mounted  his  fleet  hunter  without  his  saddle,  and 
calUog  his  faithful  bloodhound,  went  as  fast  as  his 
charger,  urged  on  by  every  incentive,  could  carry  him ; 
and  at  the  same  time  crying,  ''Indians!  Indians!" 
Me  swam  the  river,  and  the  astonished  family  soon  saw 
him  entering  the  woods,  his  fierce  dog  upon  the  track. 
The  alarm  was  soon  given,  and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood was  in  commotion.  Charles  pursued,  as  well  as 
he  could  through  the  trees,  the  course  of  his  unerring 
bloodhound.  Swift  as  the  wind,  had  the  Indians  run 
ower  hill  and  dale  towards  the  lakes,  until  long  after 
zntdnight ;  thinking  they  had  not  been  seen,  and  had 
eluded  pursuit;  weary  with  beeuing  upon  their  backs 
their  helpless  captives,  and  reaching  a  deep  ravine, 
tJtk^y  determined  to  kindle  a  fire  and  prepare  some  re- 
fiieshments.  They  bound  each  of  the  girls  to  a  sapling 
-vrith  a  strip  of  bark,  and  commenced  their  culinary 
operations.  Scarcely  had  they  been  seated  an  hour, 
l:>^ore  Charles  approached,  and  seeing  the  light,  called 
in,  sollly,  his  hound,  and  dismounted  to  reconnoitre. 
J^  moment's  observation  satisfied  him.  He  could  see 
t>«it  one  of  the  Indians,  and  he  sat  just  beyond  Eliza, 
JbIb  kmd  only  perceptible  above  her's.    The  least  tre- 


mor or  precipitancy  might  defeat  his  purpose — ^kill  the 
prized  object  which  he  wished  to  rescue,  or  place  them 
both  at  the  mtrcy  of  the  savages.  With  deliberation,  a 
firm  and  steady  ann,  he  levelled  his  rifle,  and  fired, — 
the  impatient  dog  at  the  same  time  springing  forward 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  tiger.  Charles  rushed  to  the 
spot,  with  a  drawn  knife.  One  Indian  lay  senseless  wel- 
tering in  his  blood  ;  and  seizing  a  tomahawk,  he  plunged 
it  into  the  head  of  the  other,  who  was  engaged  in  mor- 
tal strife  with  the  eager  hound,  which  clung  to  his  throat 
with  an  iron  grasp.  He  severed  at  a  stroke  the  cursed 
cords  that  bound  the  pretty  form  of  his  Eliza.  As  the 
truth  opened  to  the  vision  of  the  enraptured  girl,  over- 
powered with  joy,  she  fell  insensate  into  his  arms :  he 
drew  her  closely  to  his  bosom,  felt  the  wild  fluttering  of 
her  little  heart,  and  kissed  to  life  again  her  bloodless  lips. 
Gradually  she  revived,  and  in  the  bewildered  conscious- 
nessof  waking,  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  calling 
his  name  in  the  most  tender,  afliectionate  accents.  **Could 
till  the  hours  of  hope,  joy  and  pleasure  in  Charles'  pre- 
vious life,  have  been  melted  down  and  concentrated 
into  a  single  emotion,  that  emotion  would  have  been 
iame  to  the  raphtre  of  Eliza's  momentary  embrace."* 
Upon  complete  restoration,  she  wept  with  real  pleasure; 
poured  out  upon  her  benefactor,  her  deliverer,  her  own 
Charles,  ceaseless  expressions  of  gratitude  and  love — 
renewed  her  faithful  vows,  and  "  plighted  them  upon 
her  heart."  Ah,  why  not,  in  such  a  moment,  let  the 
bright  spirit  wing  its  upward  flight,  nor  keep  it  here  to 
feel  the  stings  of  remorse  or  pain.  Day  had  dawned. 
This  was  the  first  human  blood  Charles  had  ever  shed ; 
and  as  he  left  this  eventful  spot,  yet  pointed  out  to  the 
traveller,  he  cast  an  eye  of  pity  upon  the  senseless 
corpses,  and  even  then  a  sigh  of  regret  escaped  his 
tender  bosom.  Taking  Eliza  behind  him,  and  her  sister 
before,  he  pointed  out  the  way  to  his  hound,  and  com- 
menced his  return.  He  soon  met  with  some  of  the 
party  who  had  commenced  the  pursuit,  and  with  them, 
returned  to  bear  the  precious,  rescued  captives,  to  their 
anxious,  miserable  parents.  Such  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
the  settlement  had  never  seen  before,  when  the  glad 
tidings  were  made  known ;  and  the  heroic  adventure  of 
Charles  received  the  merited  applause  of  all. 

Of  late  years,  there  had  been  a  rapid  influx  of  emi- 
grants from  the  east  to  this  part  of  the  Ohio;  and  a  small 
village  had  sprung  up,  as  a  mushroom  in  the  night,  a 
few  miles  below  this  settlement.  To  this  place  all  the 
produce  of  the  country  was  carried,  by  the  inhabitants, 
to  be  exchanged  for  such  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury 
as  they  wanted.  It  soon  became  a  flourishing  little  town. 
Its  necessities  called  for  a  post  office,  to  which  there  was 
a  weekly  mail  onhorsebopk  from  the  East,  and  from 
Fort  Washington,  (now  Cincinnati.)  A  very  respecta- 
ble merchant  of  that  place  was  appointed,  with  general 
satisfaction,  the  post  master.  '  His  name  was  Bryant,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  considered  a  very 
honorable  and  active  young  gentleman — very  prepos- 
sessing in  his  appearance,  easy  and  agreeable  in  his 
manners,  intelligent,  and  quite  popular.  His  evident 
fondness  for  drinking  was  not  then  deemed  a  disgrace, 
and  his  tendency  to  extravagance  was  attributed  to  his 
generous  and  liberal  disposition  ;  and  every  body  sage- 
ly predicted,  that  age  would  lop  oflT  these  excrescences 
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from  a  character  otherwise  very  good.  He  had  seen 
Miss  Newton  seyeral  times,  and  had  become  enamored 
of  her,  and  his  visits  to  her  father's  became  very  fre- 
quent ;  for  though  he  received  no  encouragement  what- 
ever from  the  daughter,  he  was  always  treated  politely 
and  respectfully,  and  with  true  old  Virginia  hospitality, 
by  the  parents. 

The  earnest  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  give  security  to  the  northwestern  frontier  by 
pacific  arrangements,  having  proved  unavailing,  it  be- 
came evident  that  vigorous  offensive  operations  only 
would  bring  the  Indian  war  to  a  happy  conclusion.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1791,  General  Harmer  was  ordered  to  leave 
Fort  Wadiington  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and 
to  bring  thelndians  to  an  engagement,  or  at  least  to  de- 
stroy totally  their  villages  upon  the  Scioto  and  Miami  ri- 
vers. A  general  call  was  made  upon  the  militia  of  Ohio 
and  the  surrounding  states,  to  join  in  this  expedition, 
which  if  successful,  would  ]>ermanently  secure  them 
against  the  dreadful  incursions  of  their  savage  foes. 
Fired  with  indignation  at  the  late  outrage  committed  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  impelled  by  a  noble  ambition  for 
distinction,  young  Claiborne  commenced  enlisting  a 
company  of  volunteers.  He  soon  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  hundred  signatures  to  his  list,  from  the  extensive 
county  of  Ross,  and  was  unanimously  elected  their  cap- 
tain. The  first  of  October  was  appointed  as  the  day  for 
commencing  their  march. 

As  much  as  Eliza  ad  mired  this  manifestation  of  brave- 
ry and  patriotism  in  Charles,  and  how  highly  soever 
she  might  be  pleased  to  hear  of  his  distinction,  this  re- 
solve of  his  was  a  source  of  real  pain  to  the  affectionate 
and  devoted  girL  The  innumerable  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  Indian  warfare,  magnified  by  her  attachment 
to  him  who  was  to  be  subject  to  them,  overwhelmed 
her  with  grief  and  sad  apprehensions.  Charles*  visits 
to  Mr.  Newton's  were  no  less  frequent  than  heretofore, 
and  his  efforts  to  console  his  weeping  Eliza,  and  relieve 
her  fears,  were  unceasing.  He  painted  to  her,  her  own 
late  fortunate  escape,  and  told  her  of  the  salutary  conse- 
quences to  their  own  security  and  prosperity,  which 
must  ensue  from  a  subjugation  of  the  enemy.  She 
was  partly  reconciled  and  resigned.  But  banish  she 
could  not,  her  forebodings  of  ill,  so  natural  Ah !  love, 
why 

"  With  cyprets  brancbei  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers  ?>* 
Why  is  the  brimming  cup  of  bliss  dashed  down  just  as 
it  touches  the  opening  lips  ?  Why  are  all  our  fond  hopes 
delusions — all  our  realities  as  fruit  of  the  dead  sea, 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  but  turning  to  bitter  ashes  on  the 
tongue — but  to  loosen  the  already  too  tenacious  hold 
with  which  we  cling  to  this  world,  and  fasten  it  on  the 
skies?  Who  reads  not  this  in  every  day's  experience? 
Yet  who,  alas!  obeys  the  warning?  With  painful,  tor- 
tured feelings,  did  this  devoted  pair  note  the  merciless 
rapidity  with  which  time  bore  off  the  two  short  weeks 
yet  remaining,  before  his  departure.  The  last  day  of 
September  had  arrived,  and  to-morrow  Charles  must 
meet  his  company  at  the  village.  Towards  evening  he 
rowed  over  to  Mr.  Newton's,  with  a  heavy  heart ;  yet 
fearful  of  no  consequences  from  his  absence,  but  the 
pain  of  a  separation  from  one  whose  being  constituted 
a  part  of  his  own  existence.  Charles  had  given  up  his 
whole  heart,  and  loved  with  an  ardency  stronger  than 
dcaUi  itseUl    A  melancholy  sadness  sat  upon  Eliza's 


countenance,  and  a  crystal  tear-drop  glistened  in  her 
]>ensive  eye, — ^which  made  her  appear  peculiarly  inters 
esting  to  the  devoted  Charles.  The  reader  must  imagine 
the  thousand  mutual  vows  of  unaltered  and  unalterable 
affection — the  unreserved  surrender  of  the  whde  heart — 
the  frequent  oaths  by  the  immoveable  hills — the  pressing 
importunities  never  to  forget  or  forsake-— to  casket  in 
each  other's  heart  but  one  jewel,  each  other's  image — 
and  the  innumerable  other  such  things  which  lovers  are 
wont  to  pour  forth  on  far  less  serious  occasions.  He 
promised  to  write  frequently ;  and  to  insure  bar  of  his 
purpose,  he  said  that  should  he  not,  she  might  properly 
think  that  he  had  forgotten  her,  and  that  all  his  vows 
were  false;  for  there  would  be  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
tween the  army  and  Fort  Washington, — to  which  place 
he  could  forward  his  letters,  and  thence  they  would  cer- 
tainly come  safely  by  maiL  When  about  to  leave,  he 
took  her  pretty  little  hand,  and  drawing  a  plain  gold 
ring  from  his  pocket,  placed  it  on  her  slender,  tapered 
finger ;  and  knowing  that  the  blood  which  flowed  be- 
neath his  grasp,  came  warm  from  a  heart  that  throbbed 
for  him  alone,  he  impressed  it  with  a  thousand  kisses, 
and  washed  them  off  with  his  manly  tears.  Let  not 
the  callous,'  cold-hearted  worldling,  curl  his  worthless 
lip  in  derision— K)r  the  pnmd  man  mads  of  sterner  stufi^ 
"  blush  for  his  sex.*'  Unfeeling  indeed,  would  be  have 
been,  had  he  done  otherwise ;  for  there  stood  the  pretf> 
tiest  creature  in  the  world,  who  had  enriched  him  with 
an  enviable  affection,  one  arm  around  his  neck,  ber 
aching  head  leaning  against  his  breast,  and  her  pare, 
innocent  bosom,  which  never  yet  felt  the  pierangs  of 
sorrow's  icy  dart,  heaving  with  the  most  oonTolaiTe 
sobs.  Who  has  not  felt  that  the  thought  of  a  month's 
separation  from  one  we  love,  though  conscious  of  its 
short  duration,  sickens  the  heart?  But  hope,  the  naihl 
soother  of  every  ill  which  betides  us,  and  which  bright- 
ly gilds  our  darkest  forebodings,  could  iiere  scarcely 
administer  its  delusive  consolation ;  and  they  were  to 
separate,  pained  and  tortured  by  the  "  undjring  thoaghK, 
that  they  no  more  might  meeL'*  He  who  can  look  with 
scorn  or  coldness  on  such  a  scene  as  thia^  or  calling  it 
weakness,  laugh  at  it, — may  keep  his  poor  enjoymeot 
for  me,  and  without  my  envy,  go  along  his  dieerleai 
path,  unillumed  by  a  single  ray  of  true  and  wann  alieo- 
tion,  himself  a  stranger  to  one  tender  emotion. 

The  volunteers  commenced  their  march  on  the  mor- 
row, intending  to  unite  with  the  main  body  of  Ibroes 
on  the  Miami ;  but  in  a  few  days  met  Gtoeral  Harmer 
on  his  way  to  reduce  the  savages  upon  the  Scioto,  and 
did  much  brave  service  in  the  severe  bat  fhiitleaB  eoo- 
fiict  on  that  river, — Claiborne  gallantly  and  heroioallj 
distinguishing  himself  at  their  head,  and  obtained  a 
particular  notice  in  the  public  despatches  of  the  com- 
manding officer.  He  returned  with  the  troops  to  Fart 
Washington,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  his  &ther,  and 
one  to  Eliza,  giving  a  glowing  description  of  the  dead- 
ly engagement. 

In  the  disastrous  battle  upon  the  Bijami,  under  <3e. 
neral  Su  Clair,  he  was  among  the  bravest  of  those  wbo^ 
under  General  Darke,  so  daringly  charged  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  the  concealed  Indians,  and  drore  them 
from  their  covert  twice,  but  without  material  adraA- 
tage ;  and  among  those  who  greatly  distinguidied  thesa* 
selves  for  fearlessly  fironting  the  most  threateniii^  daiK 
ger,  was  Captain  Claiborne— and  justice  was  done  to 
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his  intrepidily  and  oool  brarery  in  the  official  despatches. 
In  the  glorious  battle  upon  the  Maumee,  where  General 
Wayne  commanded — rei\i8ing  to  surrender  the  station 
of  commandant  of  his  own  brave  and  hardy  Tolunteers, 
DOW  greatly  reduced,  for  the  office  of  Colonel  in  the  re- 
gular army,  he  was  in  the  front  rank  of  that  legion, 
which  advanced  with  trailed  arms,  and  hunted  the  In- 
dians from  their  concealment,  which  produced  the  utter 
route  of  the  enemy,  terminated  in  their  overthrow,  and 
forced  them  to  a  tame  submission — ^which  eventuated 
in  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  in  1795,  and  brought 
joy  and  gladness  to  the  heart  of  every  western  citizen. 
Four  tedious  and  eventful  years  had  Charles  been  ab- 
sent from  one,  around  whom  his  heart's  tenderest  affec- 
tions clung  with  a  deathless  tenacity,  and  for  whose 
sake  not  one  hour  in  the  day  o*erslipped  him,  that  he 
aigbed  noL    Why. he  never  returned  while  the  army 
was  stationed  at  its  various  winter  quarters,  I  am  una- 
ble to  say.    But  unnumbered  times  had  he  written  the 
most  passionate  and  affectionate  letters ;  and  to  them 
aO  be  had  never  received  an  answer.    For  this  he  con- 
soled himself  with  the  thought,  that  they  had  supposed 
it  fruitless  to  send  letters  to  one  whose  situation  was  so 
uncertain,  or  to  Eliza's  delicacy  to  entrust  her  commu- 
nicatioDS  to  so  precarious  a  mode  of  conveyance,  which 
was  rendered  probable  by  his  fatha^i  not  having  writ- 
ten.    Any  excuse  satisfied  him,  and  quelled  every 
doubt  of  the  fidelity  of  one  whose  constancy  it  was 
painful  to  nuptcU    Twas  the  thought  of  hcr~the 
thought  that  the  unjriekling  opposition  of  these  savages 
80  long  detained  him  from  her  presence,  that  drove  him 
upon  their  unshrinking  ranks  with  a  tiger-like  ferocity, 
and  nerved  his  arm  for  the  resistless  stroke.    And  now 
that  his  object  was  accomplished,  at  the  head  of  the  few 
remaining  volunteers  who  started  with  him,  he  took  up 
his  line  of  march  for  the  peaceful  valley  of  the  Scioto, 
where  he  flattered  himself  he  should  close  his  life  in 
tranquillity  and  with  honor,  possessed  of  a  treasure, 
richer  far 

'*  Than  all  the  crophiei  of  the  victor  are.*' 

How  false,  alas !  all  human  calculations!  What  a  cheat 
oar  every  hope ! 

Alter  a  long  and  painful  journey,  he  reached  a  hill 
irhich  overlooked  his  home — that  silent  valley,  where 
be  had  enjoyed  his  only  bliss  unmixed  with  grieC 

*<  He  vtopped.    What  singular  emotioM  fill 
Their  boeoms  who  have  been  induced  to  roam, 
With  fluoering  doubts  if  all  be  well  or  ill  ?*> 

He  reached  his  father's  house,  and.  was  received  with 
the  greatest  joy  by  its  inmates.   They  had  almost  des- 
pftired  of  his  return,  so  long  had  they  been  ignorant  of 
Jiis  very  existence ;  and  his  arrival  dissipated  the  cloud 
oT   grief  which  had  frequently  overshadowed  them. 
TFbe  bustle  of  first  greetings  over,  he  had  some  excel- 
leat  refreshments  set  out  for  his  companions ;  and  when 
they  drank  his  health  with  repeated  cheers,  he  address- 
ed ihem  for  a  few  nunutes  in  the  most  feeling  strains, 
cjcpressed  his  gratitude  for  the  noble  and  faithful  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  discharged  their  duties,  and  wish- 
e<i  them  years  of  prosperity  and  happiness  to  compen- 
sate them  for  their  toils  and  dangers.    When  he  finish- 
ed, each  one  pressing  his  hand,  shouldered  his  knapsack 
1  left  for  his  own  home. 
J^jid  now  he  hurried  to  his  mothers  apartment  to  ga- 


ther some  intelligence  concerning  his  friends;  and  to 
bis  first  inquiry  about  EUiza,  the  old  lady  rather  plea- 
santly remarked,  "you  staid  too  long — she's  married  1" 
Little  did  she  anticipate  the  efiTect  this  communication 
produced.  With  an  incredulous  air,  he  replied, "  you  jest. 
Eliza  Newton,  married !  dead,  rather!  no,  never.  But 
to  whom!"  "To  Mr.  Bryant  ?"  At  once  the  fatal  truth 
flashed  upon  his  mind,  and  pierced  his  brain  like  a  hot 
fire-brand.  "£ltza  AVtofon,  so  forgetful,  so  ungrateful, 
so  inconstant,  so  deeei{ful!**  His  heart  sunk  within  him. 
The  object  which  he  adored,  unworthy !  Suddenly  his 
head  drooped  to  his  knee,  and  one  convulsive  groan  told 
the  anguish  of  his  soul.  His  mother  called  to  him  in 
soothing  accents.  He  lifted  himself,  deadly  pale,  his 
lips  all  dabbled  with  blood,  a  vein  had  burst,  his  fiery 
eyes  gleamed  with  a  wild  and  unnatural  glare,  and 
gtizing  with  a  piercing  stare  upon  his  petrified  mother, 
he  shrieked  in  a  thrilling,  fearful  tone,  "  impossible,  she, 
false !  then  where  is  truth  7"  and  springing  to  his  feet, 
he  fell  senseless  on  the  floor.  His  distracted  mother 
just  recovered  from  her  alarm,  flew  for  assistance ;  he 
was  sQon  consigned  to  a  bed,  and  a  messenger  despatch- 
ed to  the  village  for  a  physician.  He  gazed  on  all  with 
a  vacant  stare — his  old  broken-hearted  father  sat  beside 
him,  and  he  turned  himself  away.  His  weeping  sisters 
sat  around  his  pillow,  but  he  knew  them  not.  His  tem- 
ples throbbed  furiously,  and  his  blood  coursed  through 
his  veins  in  rapid,  boiling  waves.  All  feared  that  his 
manly  intellect  had  been  shivered  by  this  sudden  and  tre- 
mendous stroke.  The  physician  arrived, — and  assured 
them,  that  he  had  hopes  that  his  mind  was  not  irre- 
parably impaired,  and  by  keeping  him  still  and  quiet, 
with  the  help  of  some  cooling  draughts,  he  might  yet 
recover,  though  his  brain  was  considerably  affected.  He 
remained  a  while  to  watch  the  symptoms,  and  then 
leaving  such  directions  as  his  skill  suggested,  he  left  this 
cdflicted  family.  He  returned  and  reported  the  case 
and  its  cause.  The  report  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Mrs.  Bryant — when  with  a  chilling  effect,  the  remem- 
brance of  early  afifection  came  across  her — the  ghosts  of 
by-gone  joys  stalked  around  her — but  no  distraction 
ensued — tear$  came  to  her  relief,  and  quenched  the  fires 
that  seemed  to  consume  her  heart.  Frequently  the 
stroke  which  crushes  the  stout  and  stubborn  mind  of 
man,  only  bruises  the  more  pliable  and  yielding  intellect 
of  woman,  as  the  storm  before  which  the  slender  reed 
bows  to  the  ground,  but  rises  when  it  is  past,  teeu^  up 
by  the  roots,  and  dashes  to  a  thousand  pieces  the  gnarl- 
ed oak.  There  was  one  consoling  thought,  however, 
which  mitigated  the  pains  that  Mrs.  Bryant  felt.  There 
was  another  reason  which  calmed  her  troubled  bosom. 
Whenever  there  appears  an  object  of  pity,  or  charily, 
every  feeling  of  woman  is  enlisted  to  administer  relief; 
and  as  the  lighter  bodies  float  upon  the  surface,  self,  with 
all  its  concerns  and  every  other  consideration,  for  the 
present,  sinks  to  the  bottom, — while  tenderness,  sympa- 
thy and  kindness,  direct  every  sentiment  and  exertion 
in  favor  of  the  sufferer.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Her  husband  was  from  home,  and  Mrs. 
Bryant  loaded  with  every  thing  suited  to  Claiborne's 
situation,  hastened  to  her  father's,  and  then  to  Mr. 
Claiborne's.  She  was  kindly  and  affectionately  received 
by  the  family.  Pale  and  agitated,  she  entered  the 
apartment  of  her  unfortunate  Charles.  He  turned  an 
unmeaning  glance  upon  her,  but  recognised  her  not. 
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This  she  scarcely  regretted,  as  she  might  administer 
each  healing  potion,  or  bathe  his  burning  temples,  with- 
out  his  knowing  the  hand  which  did  iL  For  a  week  or 
two  she  remained  at  her  father's,  going  o-?er  every  day, 
and  frequently  sitting  beside  his  bed  through  the  long 
silent  watches  of  the  night,  ruminating  with  a  bleeding 
heart,  upon  her  own  unfortunate  situation,  all  her  affe<> 
tion  rerired  for  one  she  had  driren  to  madness,  and 
whom  she  could  never  possess — keen  despair  and  biting 
remorse,  her  only  reward  for  the  part  she  had  acted  in 
this  sad  tragedy.  As  memory  retraced  upon  her  mind 
with  a  burning  finger  each  happy  moment  of  her  youth 
now  gone,  and  her  fond  hopes  disappointed — she  cursed 
bitterly  the  hour  in  which  she  first  saw  the  light.  Un- 
speakable anguish! — Mr.  Bryant  returned,  and  thought 
ker  presence  necessary  at  home.  Reluctantly  she  obeyed, 
she  feared  to  see  his  face.  She  was  deceived — she  had 
never  rendered  him  her  whole  heart,  and  even  that  lit- 
tle seemed  now  to  quit  its  hold.  Censure  her  not,  but 
listen  further.  With  a  sharp  reproof  for  her  impni' 
dencBy  Bryant  suffered  her  no  more  to  visit  her  father*s. 
Submissively  she  obeyed.  She  endeavored  to  respect 
and  appear  agreeable  to  her  husband.  And  by  her  un- 
ceasing exertion  she  partly  succeeded,  and  he  seemed 
reconciled,  but  from  her  heart  of  hearts,  his  image  was 
excluded.  *Twas  true  the  nuptials  had  been  celebrated, 
the  troth  plighted,  but  it  was  all  a  sacrilege,  they  had 
never  been  united  "  heart  in  heart."  Her  affections  had 
never  been  wholly  estranged  from  Claiborne.  Assidious- 
ly  after  his  departure,  did  Bryant  urge  his  suit,  but 
without  the  least  prospect  of  success:  yet  the  ardency 
of  his  love,  suffered  no  denial  to  frustrate  his  designs. 
He  however  grew  apace,  in  favor  with  her  father;  his 
bland,  and  agreeable  manners,  and  business  habits, 
mftde  him  quite  acceptable  to  the  old  gentleman.  Two 
years  had  now  gone  by,  and  yet  not  one  word  in  any 
shape  from  Charles.  The  defeats  of  Harmer  and  St. 
Clair  had  reached  their  ears,  and  probably  he  had  fallen 
among  the  heroic  officers,  who  met  their  fate  in  those 
calamitous  engagements.  So  thought  Mr.  Newton, — if 
not,  he  had  treated  them  very  disrespectfully.  Eliza 
was  loath  to  think  so.  But  we  have  observed  that  she 
was  acutely  sensible,  and  possessed  of  some  of  the 
pride  of  her  sex.  She  remembered  Charles'  last  words, 
and  began  to  suspect  they  were  designedly  spoken,  and 
that  probably  he  had  gone  on  this  expedition  for  the  ex- 
press purpose,  else  why  would  he  have  staid  so  long 
unniBcessarily,  as  she  supposed ;  and  not  a  syllable  had 
he  written  her,  though  two  years  had  elapsed.  Even 
to  a  less  jealous  mind  these  incidents  would  have  been 
strong  confirmations.  And  dwelling  upon  them,  she 
wrought  herself  into  the  belief  that  Charles  had  deceiv- 
ed her — and  she  determined  to  be  independent,  and  to 
tear  her  affections  from  him,  cost  what  it  might.  She 
sighed  that  it  was  so,  but  gave  him  up  without  an  effort. 
Had  he  never  returned,  she  might  probably  have  lived 
at  least  a  contented  life. 

Bryant  was  scrupulously  silent  on  the  subject  of 
Charles'  absence  or  his  neglect,  suffering  it  to  produce 
its  own  effects.  Yet  Eliza  loved  him  noL  But  since 
she  liad  loosed  her  hold  on  Charles,  she  seemed  to  be 
out  on  the  boundless  sea — without  a  spot  on  which  to 
cast  hope's  anchor ;  and  woman  must  love  something — 
she  loves  to  love.  And  yielding  to  the  importunities, 
the  frequent  suggestions  of  her  father,  who  thought  ii 


would  be  a  very  pntdmt  match,  and  a  very  agreeable 
one  with  a  little  exertion  on  her  part'—she  determined 
to  hazard  the  throw,  and  granted  Mr.  Bryant  her  hand. 
Would  that  parents  grown  prudent  with  age,  and  think- 
ing only  of  toealth,  would  recall  for  a  moment  their  own 
youthful  sentiments,  and  not  urge  their  children  into  en- 
gagements against  which  every  feeling  re? olti~for  how- 
ever small  the  defect  objected  to,  or  how  groundless 
soever  each  little  prejudice,  yet  they  may  produce  jan 
and  schisms  the  most  disagreeable  and  painful,  and  for 
which  no  splendor  of  equipage  or  name  can  ever  com- 
pensate.   The  nuptials  of  EUiza  and  Bryant  were  cele- 
brated the  fall  before  Charles'  return,  with  considerable 
eclat  for  that  quiet  settlement.    And  though  the  bride 
seemed  calm  and  contented,  yet  she  had  lost  her  former 
gaiety  and  buoyancy  of  spirits.    With  the  exception  of 
a  slight  ebullition  of  anger,  occasionally,  things  had 
glided  on  smoothly  till  Charles'  return,  and  thus  they 
stood  at  that  time. 

Slowly  and  gradually  Claiborne  recovered  his  senses 
and  health.    After  three  months  close  confincincnt  he 
was  so  far  improved  as  to  be  able  to  ride  a  UitJe  on 
horseback,  or  take  abort  excursions  upon  the  river  in 
the  sail  boaL    The  presence  of  old  scenes  rcrived  his 
memory,  and  seemed  to  strengthen  his  other  faculties. 
Though  pensive  ever,  yet  his  alienation  returned  not 
After  he  had  fairly  recovered,  for  the  first  time,  he  in- 
quired, if  they  had  never  heard  from  him.    When  loW 
never,  he  said  it  was  mysterious,  as  he  had  written  hun- 
dreds of  times,  and  first  from  Fort  Washington  iiatH 
He  said  a  black  deed  might  yet  develope  itselil   And 
when  informed  that  Eliza  had  k  indly  waited  on  him,  until 
prohibited  by  her  husband,  he  exclaimed,  "deception! 
I  am  satisfied.    But  let  me  not  stay  where  every  scene 
sends  a  dagger  to  my  hearu''    All  preparations  were 
soon  made  and  the  unhappy  Claiborne  left  his  home, 
his  weeping  friends,  the  haunts  of  his  eariy  youth,  and 
the  theatre  of  his  only  blissful  hours,  for  the  territory  of 
Mississippi,  where  he  practised  law.    He  soon  became 
popular  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  was  finally 
elevated  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  state.    After 
having  filled  his  term  of  office  with  distinguished  honor, 
he  retired  to  private  life;  and  soon  after  sunk  to  an 
early  grave,  "unregretting— regretted  by  alL"    Like 
the  meteor  flash,  hb  career  was  brilliant,  but  tiansienL 
With  his  health  he  never  regained  his  natural  gay  and 
lightsome  temperament.    Gloomy  and  melancholy  he 
shunned  the  abodes  of  pleasure  or  merriment— lived  in 
retirement,  and  cherished  within  his  bosom  an  unexun- 
guishable  flame,  that  "finally  corroded  each  vital  part, 
and  sunk  him  to  the  tomb. 

Not  long  after  Claiborne's  departure,  Bryant  went 
upon  a  trading  expedition,  and  for  the  first  tinie  left  h« 
keys  with  his  wife,  with  the  charge,  that  if  a  certan 
person  called  for  some  money,  to  let  him  have  it  w*  « 
his  desk.  While  there  for  that  purpose,  her  curiosity- 
I  might  say  her  suspicions — led  her  to  exanune  thecoor 
tents  of  the  drawers,  when  in  one,  oh !  blackest  deed  <« 
memory's  record !  oh !  roost  base  and  viUainooi  decep- 
tion !  She  met  with  a  large  packet  of  letters  Mttatt^ 
to  herself  and  Claiborne's  father.  Pale  and  moiioole* 
she  stood,  struck  with  amazement  and  horror.  She  ia» 
herself  the  w\fe  of  a  vUe  hypocrite— the  author  of  aB 
her  own  misery  and  sorrow — the  demon  of  the  d«oU- 
tion  and  blight  of  happincs&<^e  had  witnesed  ia  ^ 
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ezeelleot  fiunily — the  injarer  and  almost  naerderer  of 
the  noble  and  generous  Charles  Claiborne.  The  idea 
fr&ze  the  blood  in  her  very  heart.  She  read  Claiborne's 
repeated  declarations  of  increasing  afiection  in  every 
letter — the  irksomeness  of  all  his  pursuits  uncheered  by 
her  smiles, — his  kind  but  touching  reproofs  for  not 
writing — his  marked  effort  in  every  line  to  please  and 
delight — they  were  all  unsealed  and  had  been  read  by 
this  cool-blooded  villian.  The  blackness  of  the  deed  was 
aggravated  by  the  deliberation  with  which  it  was  done, 
and  that  too,  while  he  perceived  the  anxiety  and  painful 
suspense  of  the  dearest  friends  of  one,  whom  he  was 
thus  so  deeply  injuring.  The  poor  Eliza  had  borne  up 
under  all  but  this ;  and  now  that  she  saw  her  husband  a 
fiend  at  heart — her  anguish  was  insupportable — her 
bosom  was  racked  with  every  conflicting  emotion — her 
eyes  swam — her  bewildered  brain  whirled,  and  she  sank 
to  the  floor.  How  long  she  lay  in  this  state  she  knew 
not;  but  when  she  recovered,  she  replaced  every  thing 
carefully,  and  retired.  Ten  thousand  agonizing  reflec- 
tions inflicted  their  torments  upon  her  mind.  She  soon 
resolved  upon  her  course.  Erring  on  the  better  side,  she 
determined  to  endure  every  suffering,  to  preserve  her 
hmMband  from  ignominy,  but  to  cherish  her  sorrows, 
which  she  hoped  would  very  soon  wear  out  the  little  of 
life  that  remained — 

But  Iife*8  ttrange  principle  will  oflen  lie, 
I>eepesc  in  those  who  long  the  most  to  die. 

And  she  did  live,  to  be  chained  yet  longer  to  one  she 
cotdd  bat  hate — she  lived  to  receive  the  abuse  of  one 
who  by  a  hell-engendered  artifice  seduced  her  from  the 
sheltering,  peaceful  roof  of  her  father — she  lived  to  see 
him  a  beajstly  slave  to  intoxication — she  lived  to  see  her 
whole  &mily  reduced  to  want  and  misery  by  becoming 
sureties  for  this  now  unprincipled  spendthrift — she 
lived  to  see  the  just  retribution  of  heaven  poured  out 
upon  the  defenceless  head,  of  this  serpent,  which  wound 
his  way  into  Paradise  and  brought  its  inmates  to  shame 
and  poverty — she  lived  to  see  him  die  in  want  and  dis- 
grace, raving  with  the  agonies  of  despair.  And  she 
herself  survived  but  a  short  time,  a  pensioner  upon  the 
bounty  of  a  few  friends,  who  received  her  into  their 
houses,  to  cheer,  if  possible,  the  approaching  close  of 
her  painful  and  wretched  existence ; — which  blind,  pre- 
siunptuous  man,  ignorant  of  the  wise  designs  of  Provi- 
dence would  fain  pronounce  too  severe  a  fate,  for  a 
Hower  so  tender  and  beautiful  in  its  first  buddings. 
LcmngsUm^  Virginia^  March  25, 1835. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
JL  TAIiB  OF  A  H08B. 

BT  PERTIMAX  PLACID. 

I  had  m  dream,  which  was  not  all  a  dream.— Byron. 

The  story  which  I  am  about  to  relate  may  by  some 
be  considered  extravagant.  I  shall  not  argue  the  point ; 
but  content  myself  with  the  reflection  that  mankind 
have  never  yet  been  unanimous  in  their  opinions  in  re- 
lation to  any  subject  which  admitted  of  a  question. 
There  arc  two  special  merits  which  I  claim  for  my 
story,  viz:  that  it  is  hrieff  and  that  it  has  a  moral. 
Such  as  it  is  I  offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night  in  July. — The  noble  steamer 
"  Dcwitt  Clinton"  was  speeding  her  way  through  the 
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moonlit  waters  of  the  Hudson,  thronged  with  passen- 
gers. We  had  left  Albany  late  in  the  afternoon ;  al- 
ready we  had  passed  the  majestic  Cattskill,  and  were 
entering  among  those  gorgeous  scenes  of  nature  which 
have  been  celebrated  by  an  hundred  pens. — Julia  and 
myself  had  escaped  from  the  crowd  below,  to  the  upper 
"  round  house*'  or  roofing  of  the  boat,  which  command- 
ed an  unobstructed  view  of  the  objects  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  and  where  we  were  secure  from  interrup- 
tion, the  myriads  below  being  too  busily  engaged  in 
contendih  >  for  berths,  and  preparing  for  their  night's 
lodging,  to  seek  out  our  retreat  or  participate  in  the  en- 
jojrment  of  the  beauties  we  were  contemplating. 

After  paying  due  homage  to  the  magnificent  scenery 
around  us,  oiu*  conversation  took  a  more  common-place 
turn,  and,  as  we  had  met  that  day  after  a  long  separa- 
tion, during  which  Julia  had  paid  a  visit  to  some  of  our 
old  friends  in  the  north,  she  detailed  to  me  the  many 
happy  meetings  and  amusing  incidents  of  her  excur- 
sion. She  had  gone  through  a  long  narration  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  aunts  and  cousins,  and  had  given 
me  a  full  list  of  new  members  of  several  fhmilies  which 
we  remembered  in  their  simple  elements,  when  the  fa- 
thers and  mothers  were  girls  and  boys,  innocent  of  all 
thoughts  of  matrimony,  and  ignorant  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows.  She  enumerated  the  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages of  a  whole  village,  in  eaeh  individual  resident  of 
which  we  had  felt  more  or  less  interest  in  our  early 
years,  and  detailed  their  various  changes  of  fortune 
and  situation.  In  faet  she  brought  up  many  years'  ar- 
rearages of  information,  to  me  of  more  importance  than 
the  result  of  the  Kentucky  election,  or  the  fate  of  the 
prime  match  on  the  Union  Course  between  the  best 
horses  of  the  north  and  south.  The  private  history  of 
the  old  associates  of  my  youth,  as  thus  narrated  to  me, 
might  have  afforded  a  moral  to  adorn  a  tale  of  much 
higher  interest  than  this  I  am  now  writing. 

"And  you  saw  my  Aunt  Deborah,"  said  L  "  Pray 
how  does  she  look,  and  what  did  she  say  7  I  remember 
tlie  eccentric  old  soul,  as  if  the  ten  long  years  since  I 
have  seen  her  had  been  but  as  many  months.  Many 
a  lecture  did  she  utter  on  the  extravagance,  the  impe- 
tuosity, and  the  recklessness  of  my  boyhood;  and 
much  did  she  preach  to  me  of  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, I  fear,  in  vain.  Does  she  still  remember  my  wild 
pranks?" 

"  Oh  yes — but  her  censure  of  your  wildness  was  so 
mingled  with  praises  of  your  good  qualities,  that  I 
doubt  whether  she  would  have  permitted  another  per- 
son to  speak  ill,  even  of  those  points  in  your  character 
which  she  blamed  the  most** 

**  Rind  old  woman !  It  was  so  when  I  was  a  boy. 
She  was  perpetually  lecturing,  and  yet  she  was  most 
kind  to  me.  And  somehow,  in  spite  of  her  irksome  ad- 
monitions, for  which  I  had  then  no  great  relish,  I  soon 
discovered  that  I  was  a  favorite  with  her." 

"On  one  point  she  was  particularly  urgent.  She 
questioned  me  whether  you  had  as  yet  learned  the  va- 
lue of  money,  observing,  that  in  your  younger  days 
you  had  been  a  good-for-nothing  little  spendthrift." 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  deceive  the  good  old  ladyi  It 
would  be  but  fair  that  she  should  know  that  the  pru- 
dence with  which  I  was  not  bom,  has  failed  as  yet  of 
obtaining  a  lodgment  in  my  head.  It  would  have  been 
a  pity  to  deprive  her  of  the  gJoHojw  consolation  of 
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knowing  that  her  predictions  of  my  improvidence  have 
been  fully  realized." 

"  Well,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  her  of 
the  full  extent  of  your  delinquency  ;  but  I  admitted  to 
her  that  you  had  not  the  gift  of  Movingf  which  she  ad- 
mires so  much." 

"  She  often  told  me  that  I  would  never  acquire  iu" 

•*Oh,  now  I  remember,  she  charged  me  to  deliver  to 
you  a  renewed  admonition  to  prudence  and  economy. 
*TellE****V  said  she,  with  great  solemnity,  made 
still  more  solemn  by  the  huge  pinch  of  snuiT  which  she 
disposed  of  at  the  moment, '  that  he  must  look  forward 
to  the  future,  and  now,  while  he  is  prosperous,  prepare 
for  a  less  plentiful  time,  which  may  come.  Tell  him 
that,  unless  he  studies  prudence  and  economy,  sooner 
or  later,  his  nose  must  come  to  the  grindstone,*  I  hope 
you  will  profit  by  the  exhortation." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  I  hope  I  may,"  said  I,  with  some- 
thing like  a  sigh  interrupting  for  a  moment  the  laugh, 
which  1  could  not  resist,  at  the  expense  of  my  good- 
hearted  aunt  Deborah. 

Some  further  conversation  occupied  us  for  a  short 
time,  when  we  were  admonished  by  the  comparative 
quiet  which  had  taken  place  of  the  bustle  below,  that 
it  was  time  to  seek  such  rest  as  we  might  find  among 
the  crowd. 

Those  persons  who  have  not  travelled  in  a  '*  night- 
boat,"  as  a  steamer  is  called  which  performs  its 
trips  during  the  night,  are  probably  not  aware  of  the 
Jcind  of  lodgings  which  it  affords  when  the  number 
of  passengers  is  large.  The  disposal  of  five  hundred 
lodgers  on  board  a  steam  boat  is  no  trifling  task.  The 
berths  are  of  course  limited  in  number,  and  when 
crowded,  the  floors  of  the  cabins  are  covered  with 
sleeping  contrivances  of  various  descriptions.  Settees, 
cots,  and  a  kind  of  oblong  box,  having  thin  mattresses 
spread  over  them,  with  a  sheet  and  blanket  perhaps, 
are  wedged  together,  each  calculated  to  hold  the  body 
of  a  human  being,  by  the  most  scanty  and  economical 
measurement.  The  berths  are  first  exhausted  by  those 
who  are  most  prompt  in  looking  after  their  own  com- 
fort; and  then  comes  the  scramble  for  the  cots,  settees, 
&c  In  this  contest  high  words  often  occur,  and  in 
some  instances  1  have  heard  of  serious  conflicts  for  the 
possession  of  one  of  these  miserable  dormitories. 

On  this  occasion  I  had  enlisted  the  good  offices  of  the 
younger  Captain  Sherman,  who  promised  to  secure 
me  a  lodging,  and  when  1  entered  the  cabin  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me.  Numbers  had  been  less  fortunate, 
and  unable  to  procure  a  place  of  rest  below,  had  ac- 
commodated themselves  upon  benches,  chairs,  &c. 
g})Oje, — or  wrapped  in  cloaks,  had  stretched  themselves 
on  the  deck.  Clambering  over  those  who  had  already 
retired,  I  stretched  myself  on  my  pallet  In  doing  so 
I  awoke  my  next  neighbor,  a  gigantic  Kentuckian,  who 
lay  cramped  up  in  his  scanty  «ot«  like  a  stranded  levia^ 
than  among  a  shoal  of  porpoises. 

He  cast  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  with  an  ineflfectual 
attempt  to  extend  his  limbs,  muttered,  "  Close  stowing 
this,  stranger." 

1  assented  to  the  truth  of  his  remark ;  but  he  seemed 
in  no  mood  for  conversation,  and  was  soon  fwt  asleep. 
The  heat  was  suffocating  from  the  effusions  of  so  many 
human  bodies  lying  in  rows,  almost  touching  each 
other, 


**  Thick  sfl  the  autumnal  Imtm  which  firow  tht  brookf 
In  Vallombrosa.** 

I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep.  The  feverish  itate  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  tumult  around  me,  Kared  the 
drowsy  god  from  my  pillow — [I  had  no  pillow  by  the 
way,  but  made  my  great  coat  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
one.]  The  thundering  and  crashing  of  the  engine,— 
the  dashing  of  the  paddles  in  the  water^-the  stamping 
of  feet  above  our  head*— the  uproar  of  many  voices, 
heard  at  intervals  when  some  order  was  given  to  the 
crew— the  hmgmg  of  the  wood  upon  the  planks,  at  it 
was  transferred  from  the  pile  to  the  engine-room— the 
rumbling  of  ballast-boxes,  as  they  were  occasionally 
transferred  firom  side  to  side,  for  the  purpose  of  trim- 
ming the  steamer— the  harsh  rattling  of  the  tackle,  u 
a  boat  was  lowered,  to  land  or  take  off  passengers  by 
a  tow  line*  and  the  simultaneous  rush  to  the  gangway 
of  those  who  were  to  go  on  shore,  while  the  subiile 
fluid  which  gave  motion  to  our  floating  caravan,  being 
partially  restrained,  emitted  a  wheezing  and  uncom- 
fortable sound. 

But  who  shall  describe  the  yaried  and  terrific  raaiic 
of  the  steam  engine  ?  I  do  not  attempt  it,  not  doubt- 
ing that  in  the  march  of  improvement,  the  poet  will 
hereafter  make  it  a  special  theme ;  and  that  some  Ame- 
rican Mayerbeer  or  Mozart,  will  consider  the  compo- 
sition of  a  passage  by  steam  from  Albany  to  I^ew 
York,  as  affording  facilities  for  expression  and  cootiait, 
equally  sublime  with  the  March  in  Saul  or  the  Baitte 
of  Prague. — Occasionally  we  came  to  a  dead  slop  tt 
some  some  principal  landing  place.  For  a  moment  the 
engine  was  hushed,  as  silent  as  death ;  then  a  feeWe 
whistle  was  heard  from  the  steam  pipe,  (sweet,  shrill 
and  almost  plaintive,)  followed  by  a  roar  of  the  impri- 
soned element,  fiercely  exulting  at  its  recovered  liberty, 
as  it  was  let  (ff  from  the  engine,  and  rushing  forth  with 
such  gigantic  impulse  as  to  shake  every  timber  in  the 
vessel— Gradually  the  roar  subsides ;  slowly,  skiwly, 
until  a  humming  sound  succeeds,  as  though  all  the  bees 
of  Hybla  were  swarming  around  our  headsi  Suddenly 
it  ceases,  and  for  a  moment  the  steam  is  silent  Then 
again,  the  hoarse  thunder  of  the  machinery  commences, 
the  paddles  dash  the  water  from  beneath  them,  with 
giant  strides,  and  the  motion  of  the  vessel  is  distinctly 
felt,  as  she  rushes  onward  in  her  course. 

Such  were  the  sounds  above  which  afforded  to  the 
hundreds  of  sleepers  a  discordant  lullaby,  sdfieiaitly 
hostile  to  repose,  one  would  think,  to  drive  slumber 
from  the  eyelids  of  Sonmus  himself  Bat  all  Uiis 
"  mortal  pudder  o'er  our  heads,"  was  less  diatrsrtiDg 
than  the  concert  of  discords  which  was  in  a  coarse  <i 
performance  immediately  around  me,  coroparativelyi  * 
is  true,  in  a  mmor  itey.— One  hundred  and  fifty  w*"^  •" 
struments  of  various  constructions  and  dimensions,  weit 
playing  ad^Writym^  in  every  diTcrsily  of  tone  and  tme, 
concertos,  fantasias  and  airs,  which  breathed  of  snf 
thing  but  heaven.  Here  could  be  heard  the  mo«nW 
strain  of  a  proboscis  which  seemed  attuned  to  melsn- 


*This  method  of  landing  and  taktog  off  t— 

practised  for  many  years  on  the  Hudoon,  but  floally  sbol^W 
by  law,  on  account  of  tu  risks,  several  fau!  acddaiw  te»*nc 
tMencausMlbyk.  Tbosteamer  was  not  broofhi  to  *«iM»» 
operation ;  but  a  tow  line  attached  to  tho  small  boat,  *"^ 
out  from  the  stMmar,  and  drawn  in  by  tho  muMatn  «*^  C**^ 
velocky. 
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choly — there,  the  fierce  blast  of  a  nostril  which  emu- 
lated the  magic  horn  of  the  wild  huntsman ;  while  in 
lodicroos  contrast,  hard-by  were  heard  the  stifled  erup- 
tions of  a  snout,  which  might  have  been  taken  for  the 
rehearsals  of  an  inexperienced  porker.  One  drew  in 
bis  breath  with  a  painful  squeel  and  a  low  whistle,  and 
puffed  it  forth  as  he  would  have  done  in  extinguishing 
a  candle — another,  began  in  a  gentle  strain,  "  like  the 
sweet  south,  breathing  upon  a  bed  of  riolcts'' — gradu- 
ally rising  to  a  full  and  manly  tone — still  gaining 
strength  as  it  advanced — now  louder  and  more  rapid — 
dashing  onward  with  alarming  impetuosity — louder, 
louder  still ;  and  now,  the  very  brink  of  this  musical 
cataract  having  been  reached — a  crash  ensues,  like  the 
termination  of  that  terrific  passage  in  the  overture  to 
Der  Freyschutz,  which  almost  freezes  the  bIo<>d.  The 
explosion  past,  this  fantastic  nose  commenced  again  its 
tender  strains,  and  again  rose  to  its  climax.  Another 
rolled  fotsk  a  heavy  bass,  deep,  solemn  and  monoto- 
nous, like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder,  or  the  roar 
of  the  vexed  ocean  heaving  its  waves  on  the  shore  after 
a  storm.  Another,  with  teeth  compressed,  seemed  to 
draw  in  breath  repeatedly  without  respiration,  and  sud- 
denly to  disembogue  this  over  supply  of  air  with  a  sin- 
gle emphatic  snort,  which  threw  his  mouth  open  to 
its  fall  extent.  Some  squeeled  continuously;  some 
groaned ;  and  others  whistled  through  their  mouths 
in  drawing  in  breath,  and  through  their  noses,  in  re- 
spiring it. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  that  I  could  not  sleep,  yet 
my  fellow  travellers  seemed  unannoyed.    I  fell  into  a 
train  of  profound  thought  upon  the  causes  of  the  vari- 
ous cadences  of  different  noses,  and  puzzled  myself 
upon  the  shapes  and  dimensions  suitable  to  produce 
certain  simple  or  compound  tones  in  the  concert.    In 
following  out  these  reflections,  I  wondered  what  de- 
scription of  music  I  must  make  myself,  and  could  not 
bat  wrish  to  hear  myself  snore — (a  thing  I  believe  im- 
possible.)   I  could  not  avoid  handling  my  own  nose,  to 
fix  according  to  my  imperfect  theory,  the  extent  and 
character  of  its  musical  capacity.    By  an  association 
of  ideas,  the  consideration  of  this  question  brought 
back  to  my  mind  the  prophecy  of  aunt  Deborah.    I 
pondered  upon  it  until  the  reflections  which  it  suggest- 
ed became  painful    I  endeavored  to  banish  it  from  my 
thoo^ts,  but  could  not  entirely  succeed.    After  a  con- 
siderable time,  I  fell  into  a  kind  of  mooze — a  state 
which  was  neither  absolute  sleeping  or  waking — a  kind 
of  conscious  unconsciousness,  partaking  of  both  in 
nearly  equal  degrees.    Visions  of  imaginary  objects 
glanced  before  me,  which  seemed  to  partake  of  or  to  be 
blended  with  the  scene  and  sounds  around  me.    Dim 
figures  came  and  went  between  me  and  the  lamp,  hang- 
ing at  the  extremity  of  the  cabin,  on  which  my  eye 
w&s  fixed.    Among  these  beings  my  aunt  Deborah  two 
or  tliree  times  made  her  appearance ;  her  starch'd  cap, 
peaked  nose,  and  keen  grey  eye,  were  not  to  be  mista- 
iictu     I  could  identify  even  her  tortoise  snufif^box,  which 
seenoed  as  new  as  when  I  saw  it  ten  years  ago.    Her 
Jook  was  rigid  and  menacing,  and  seemed  to  bode  me 
XM>  good — for  I  dreaded  a  lecture.    These  objects  were 
tli«  materials  of  dreams : — active  thought  and  volition 
Isttd.  nothing  to  do  with  their  production.    Yet  my  eyes 
-^rer^  open, — my  senses  were  awake.    I  could  see  and 
jxiaxlc  the  motion  of  the  red  curtains,  swinging  to  and 


fro— I  still  heard  the  unwearied  nasal  minstrelsey  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  as  distinctly  as  before. 

The  philosophers,  I  believe,  have  explained  this  con- 
tradictory state  of  the  body  and  mind.  I  fear  I  have 
not  described  it  so  as  to  make  myself  clearly  under- 
stood ;  but  I  am  no  philosopher,  unless  it  be  a  laughing 
one.  Those  who  have  experienced  a  visitation  of  the 
"  night  mare,"  will  I  presume,  comprehend  my  mean- 
ing.— I  am  not  aware  that  this  state  of  things  had 
ceased,  but  believe  the  combat  between  real  and  unreal 
impressions  was  still  going  on  in  my  mind,  when  I  plainly 
perceived  two  large,  gaunt  blackamoors  (whom  I  well 
remembered  to  have  seen  when  at  home  in  Richmond, 
pursuing  their  daily  toil  in  Myers's  tobacco  factory,)  de- 
scend the  cabin  stairs,  and  approach  the  spot  where  I 
lay.  The  obstacles  of  a  crowded  room  did  not  seem  to 
impede  them ;  and  I  soon  felt  their  iron  grasp  on  my 
limbs.  I  was  lifted  by  them  from  my  pallet,  and  borne, 
I  know  not  how,  up  the  stairs,  past  the  engine,  to  the 
forward  deck.  I  endeavored  from  the  moment  they 
laid  hands  on  me,  to  struggle  with  them  ;  but  my  limbs 
were  powerless :  I  endeavored  to  call  out,  and  awaken 
my  fellow  lodgers ;  but  my  voice  had  lost  its  sound, 
my  tongue  seemed  paralyzed  :  I  could  not  articulate  a 
syllable.  The  cold  sweat  of  terror  stood  upon  my 
brow.  I  had  a  presentiment  that  some  awful  fate 
awaited  me,  but  I  could  form  no  conception  what  it  was 
to  be. 

At  the  place  where  they  halted  in  their  progress,  I 
saw  a  huge  grindstone,  from  behind  which  a  little 
black  urchin  leaped  up,  and  seizing  the  handle,  com- 
menced turning  it  with  surprising  velocity,  looking  into 
my  face  and  laughing  with  that  hearty  glee  so  peculiar 
to  the  cachinations  of  his  race.  I  knew  the  imp  too 
well,  for  I  had  seen  him  in  his  tatters  an  hundred  times, 
hopping  the  gutters  in  front  of  the  Eagle  HoteL  A 
horrible  consciousness  of  my  fate  now  flashed  upon 
me.  The  prophesy  of  my  aunt  Deborah  came  into  my 
mind,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  to  be  fulfilled.  I  cast  my 
eyes  around  me  in  despair,  when  they  fell  upon  the 
figure  of  the  old  lady  herself,  standing  upon  the  prow 
of  the  vessel.  Her  look  was  severe  and  reproachful. 
The  finger  of  her  right  hand  was  uplifted,  as  if  she 
would  have  said,  "  I  have  warned  you  in  vain  !*» — while 
her  left  hand  conveyed  a  pinch  of  snufi"  to  her  nostrils, 
which  they  received  with  an  inspiration  so  keen  that  it 
hissed  in  m^  ears  like  hot  iron.  My  glemce  at  this 
figure  was  but  momentary.  Scarce  had  the  imp  com- 
menced turning  the  instrument  upon  which  I  had  now 
become  aware  that  I  was  to  be  tortured,  when  the  Ti- 
tans in  whose  gripe  I  was  held,  forced  my  head  down- 
ward, until  my  proboscis  rested  upon  the  revolving 
stone,  and  I  felt  its  horrid  inroads  upon  that  sensitive 
member.  The  first  excoriation  was  severe.  I  writhed 
and  struggled  to  free  myself,  but  the  power  which  held 
me  was  indomitable.  Gradually  the  urchin  relaxed  in 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions — the  stone  revolved  slow- 
ly, and  I  saw  that  my  torment  was  to  be  a  lingering 
one. 

In  the  midst  of  their  task  the  inhuman  wretches  be- 
gan to  chaunt  songs  and  incantations  adapted  to  the 
horrid  ceremony.  I  remember  some  snatches  of  the 
ballads  they  sung.  Never  shall  I  forget  them,  for  the 
cruel  mockery  of  their  fiendish  merriment  was  more 
galling  than  the  pain  I  endured,  or  the  awful  reflection 
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that  I  must  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  the  noseless  object 
of  pity  and  contempt    One  of  the  stanzas  ran  thus: 
De  man  who  hold  he  noae  too  high 

Mu8*  be  brought  low : 
Put  him  on  de  grinstone 
And  grind  him  off  siow. 

Wheel  about,  and  torn  about, 
And  wheel  about  slow ; 
And  every  time  he  wheel  about 
De  nose  must  go. 

I  was  at  no  loss  to  recogiiize  in  this  a  parody  on  a 
popular  ballad  by  James  Crow,  Elsquire,  very  skilfully 
arranged  for  the  piano-forte  by  Mr.  Zephaniah  Coon ; 
and  I  despised  my  tormentors  the  more  for  their  plagia- 
rism and  want  of  originality.  At  the  end  of  each  re- 
fndn^  the  barbarians  sent  forth  as  a  kind  of  supplemen- 
tary chorus,  shouts  of  laughter,  which  seemed  to  come 
from  their  very  souls.  It  was  none  of  your  civilized 
ha  ha^s — nor  your  modish  ht  he*i — but  the  hearty,  f>ec- 
toral  yeoh  yeoh  yeoh  of  the  unsophisticated  "  ntg-ger." 

All  this  time  my  nose  was  gradually  diminishing. 
The  imp  at  the  handle  turned  it  slowly  but  steadily  ; 
the  grasp  upon  ray  shoulders  was  firm,  and  the  pres- 
sure upon  my  head  was  so  heavy,  that  the  inexorable 
stone  was  fast  penetrating  flesh,  cartilage  and  bone, 
and  reducing  to  a  level  the  inequalities  of  my  visage. 
This  could  not  last  forever;  and  at  length  I  felt  that 
the  sacrifice  had  been  consummated — the  friction  of  the 
stone  upon  my  cheeks,  gave  fearful  evidence  that  what 
had  been  a  nose,  existed  no  longer,  and  brought  the 
horrid  reflection  that  I  was  noseless !  That  the  pride  of 
my  countenance  was  gone,  and  forever ! 

The  awful  consciousness  of  my  bereavement  made 
me  desperate,  and  strung  up  my  sinews  to  a  gigantic 
eflfort  for  freedom  and  revenge. — Suddenly  the  grasp 
upon  my  body  was  loosened,  and  as  suddenly  the 
agents  and  the  instrument  of  my  torment  vanished. 

I  awoke,  covered  with  perspiration  and  in  a  mortal 
tremor.  The  cabin  was  dsu-k,  and  but  for  the  snoring 
of  my  neighbors,  I  should  not  have  known  where  I 
was.  My  nose  was  still  sufliering  a  most  uncomforta- 
ble sensation,  and  I  breathed  with  difficulty  from 
some  unknown  obstruction.  Although  instantly  aware 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  Molly  Brown,  I  had  mere- 
ly "  dreampt  a  dream,"  1  instinctively  lifted  my  hand 
to  my  face  to  reassure  myself  that  my  nose  remained 
in  undiminished  amplitude  and  longitude.  In  search- 
ing for  that  interesting  feature,  I  found  that  it  was 
eclipsed  and  borne  down  by  some  weighty  substance, 
which  the  sense  of  feeling  soon  informed  me  was  the 
ponderous  fist  of  my  Kentucky  neighbor,  who  had  in 
shifting  his  position  during  his  slumbers,  unceremo- 
niously thrust  it  into  my  face.  I  was  cramped  for 
room,  and  tu^ed  to  rid  myself  of  the  incumbrance, 
when  its  owner  awoke. 

''Halloo  stranger!"  said  he,  ''you  kick  about  like  an 
eel  out  of  water." 

1  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  my  uneasiness,  for 
which  he  briefly  asked  my  pardon ;  and  re-adjusting 
himself,  again  fell  asleep.  I  could  not  follow  his  exam- 
ple, my  mind  being  occupied  in  recalling  the  incidents 
and  sensations  of  my  dream,  which  fully  engaged  my 
thoughts  until  I  was  made  aware,  by  the  shouting  and 
scampering  upon  deck,  that  we  had  reached  New 
York, 

And  now  for  the  moral  which  I  promised  my  read- 


ers. It  is  this — Do  not  think  too  much  of  your  i 
or  hold  it  too  high, — lest  it  should  be  brought  to  the 
grindstone  in  good  earnest ;  and  moreover,  neTer  sleep 
in  a  steam  boat  cabin,  where  men  are  planted,  like  In- 
dian corn,  m  rtnot — if  you  can  avoid  it. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  lleieenc«. 
MOREIiliA— A  TALK. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  FOE. 
Auto  kath'  auto  meth*  aulou,  mono  eidet  aei  o«. 
Itaelf— alone  by  itself— eternally  one  and  tingle. 

Plat:  SympM. 

With  a  feeling  of  deep  but  most  singular  aflection  I 
regarded  my  friend  Morella.  Thrown  by  accident  into 
her  society  many  years  ago,  my  soul,  from  our  first 
meeting,  burned  with  fires  it  had  never  known— but 
the  fires  were  not  of  Eros — and  bitter  and  tormenting 
to  my  eager  spirit  was  the  gradual  confiction  that  I 
could  in  no  manner  define  their  unusual  meaning,  or 
regulate  their  vague  intensity.  Yet  we  met;  and  Faie 
bound  us  together  at  the  altar :  and  I  never  spoke  of 
love,  or  thought  of  passion.  She,  however,  shunntd 
society,  and,  attaching  herself  to  me  alone,  rendered 
me  happy.  It  is  a  happiness  to  wonder.  It  is  a  hap- 
piness to  dream. 

Morel la*s  erudition  was  profound.  As  I  hope  to  lire, 
her  talents  were  of  no  common  order — her  powen  of 
mind  were  gigantic  I  felt  this,  and  in  many  matters 
became  her  pupil.  I  soon,  however,  found  that  Morel- 
la,  perhaps  on  account  of  her  Presburg  education,  laid 
before  me  a  number  of  those  mystical  writings  which 
are  usually  considered  the  mere  dross  of  the  early  G«- 
man  literature.  These,  for  what  reasons  I  could  not 
imagine,  were  her  favorite  and  constant  study :  and  that 
in  process  of  time  they  became  my  own,  should  be 
attributed  to  the  simple  but  eflfectual  influence  of  habit 
and  example. 

In  all  this,  if  I  err  not,  my  reason  had  little  to  do. 
My  convictions,  or  I  forget  m3r8elf,  were  in  no  manner 
acted  upon  by  my  imagination,  nor  was  any  tmctureof 
the  mysticism  which  I  read,  to  be  discovered,  unless! 
am  greatly  mistaken,  either  in  my  deeds  or  in  my 
thoughts.  Feeling  deeply  persuaded  of  this  I  abandoo- 
ed  myself  more  implicitly  to  the  guidance  of  my  wife, 
and  entered  with  a  bolder  spirit  into  the  intricacy  of 
her  studies.  And  then — then,  when  poring  over  for- 
bidden pages  I  felt  the  spirit  kindle  within  roe,  wooW 
Morella  place  her  cold  hand  upon  my  own,  and  rake 
up  from  the  ashes  of  a  dead  philosophy  some  k>w  sid- 
gular  words,  whose  strange  meaning  burnt  ibemseh^ 
in  upon  my  memory :  and  then  hour  after  hour  would 
I  linger  by  her  side,  and  dwell  upon  the  music  of  htf 
thrilling  voice,  until  at  length  its  melody  was  tinged 
with  terror  and  fell  like  a  shadow  upon  my  soul,  and  I 
grew  pale,  and  shuddered  inwardly  at  those  too  on- 
earthly  tones — and  thus  Joy  suddenly  faded  into  Hor- 
ror, and  the  most  beautiful  became  the  most  hideo«% 
as  Hinnon  became  Gre-Henna. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  exact  character  of  these 
disquisitions,  which,  growing  out  of  the  volumes  I  hate 
mentioned,  formed,  for  so  long  a  time,  almost  the  xk  con- 
versation of  Morella  and  myselil  By  the  learned  in  what 
might  be  termed  theological  morality  they  will  be  r»- 
dily  conceived,  and  by  the  unlearned  they  woukJ,  at  all 
events,  be  little  understood.  ^She  wiU  Pknthe^  ^ 
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Fitdie— the  modified  IlaXiyycrcvia  of  the  Pythagore- 
ans— and,  abore  all,  the  doctrines  of  Identity  as  urged 
by  Schelling  were  generally  the  points  of  discussion 
presenting  the  most  of  beauty  to  the  imaginative  Morella. 
That  Identity  which  is  not  improperly  called  Perumalf 
1  think  Mr.  Locke  truly  defines  to  consist  in  the  same- 
ness of  a  rational  being.  And  since  by  person  we 
understand  an  intelligent  essence  haying  reason,  and 
since  there  is  a  consciousness  which  always  accompa- 
nies thinking,  it  is  this  which  makes  us  all  to  be  that 
which  we  call  mandvu — thereby  distinguishing  us  from 
other  beings  that  think,  and  giving  us  our  personal  iden- 
titj.  But  the  Principium  Indiyiduationis — the  notion 
of  that  Identity  which  at  death  i$,criinot  Uut  forever, 
was  to  me,  at  all  times,  a  consideration  of  intense  inte- 
rest, not  more  fipom  the  m3rstical  and  exciting  nature  of 
its  consequences,  than  from  the  marked  and  agitated 
manner  in  which  Morella  mentioned  them. 

But,  indeed,  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  mys- 
tery of  my  wife's  manner  oppressed  me  like  a  spelL  1 
could  no  longer  bear  the  touch  of  her  wan  fingers,  nor 
the  low  tone  of  her  musical  language,  nor  the  lustre  of 
her  melancholy  eyes.  And  she  knew  all  this  but  did 
not  upbraid.  She  seemed  conscious  of  my  weakness, 
or  my  folly — and,  smiling,  called  it  Fate.  She  seem- 
ed also  conscious  of  a  cause,  to  me  unknown,  for  the 
gradual  alienation  of  my  regard  ;  but  she  gave  me  no 
hint  or  token  of  its  nature.  Yet  was  she  woman,  and 
pined  away  daily.  In  time  the  crimson  spot  settled 
steadily  upon  the  cheek,  and  the  blue  veins  upon  the 
pale  forehead  became  prominent :  and  one  instant  my 
nature  melted  into  pity,  but  in  the  next  I  met  the  glance 
of  her  meaning  eyes,  and  my  soul  sickened  and  became 
giddy  with  the  giddiness  of^  one  who  gazes  downward 
into  some  dreary  and  fathomless  abyss. 

Shall  I  then  say  that  I  long*d  with  an  earnest  and 
consuming  desire  for  the  moment  of  Morella's  decease  ? 
I  did.  But  the  fragile  spirit  clung  to  its  tenement  of 
day  for  many  days — for  many  weeks  and  irksome 
months — until  my  tortured  nerves  obtained  the  mastery 
over  my  mind,  and  I  grew  furious  with  delay,  and  with 
the  heart  of  a  fiend  I  cursed  the  days,  and  the  hours, 
and  the  bitter  moments  which  seemed  to  lengthen,  and 
lengthen  as  her  gentle  life  declined — like  shadows  in 
the  dying  of  the  day. 

Bat  one  autumnal  evening,  when  the  winds  lay  still 
in  Heaven,  Morella  called  me  to  her  side.  There  wan 
a  dim  mist  over  all  the  earth,  and  a  warm  glow  upon 
the  waters,  and  amid  the  rich  October  leaves  of  the  for- 
est a  rainbow  from  the  firmament  had  surely  fallen. 
As  1  came,  she  was  murmuring  in  a  low  under-tone, 
which  trembled  with  fervor,  the  words  of  a  Catholic 
hymn : 

Sancta  Maria !  (urn  thine  eyes 
XJpoa  the  sinner^e  sacrifice 
Of  ftrvent  [irayer,  and  humble  lore. 
From  thj  holy  throne  above. 

At  mom,  at  noon,  at  twilight  dim, 
Maria !  thou  hast  heard  my  hymn. 
In  juy  and  wo,  in  good  and  ill, 
Mother  of  God !  be  with  me  lUll. 

When  my  hoars  flew  grently  by. 
And  no  storms  were  in  the  sky, 
My  sonl,  lest  it  should  truant  be, 
Thy  tovt  dkl  guida  lo  thine  and  thee. 


Now,  when  clouds  or  Fate  o'ercaM 
All  my  Present,  and  my  Past, 
Let  my  Future  radiant  shine 
With  sweet  hopes  of  thee  and  thine. 

*  It  is  a  day  of  days* — said  Morella — *a  day  of  all 
days  either  to  live  or  die.  It  is  a  fair  day  for  the  sons 
of  Elarth  and  Life — ah !  more  fair  for  the  daughters  of 
Heaven  and  Death.' 

I  turned  towards  her,  and  she  continued. 

*  I  am  dying— yet  shall  I  live.  Therefore  for  me, 
Morella,  thy  wife,  hath  the  chamel  house  no  terrors — 
mark  me! — not  even  the  terrors  of  the  toorm.  The  days 
have  never  been  when  thou  couldst  love  me ;  but  her 
whom  in  life  thou  didst  abhor,  in  death  thou  shalt 
adore.' 

*  Morella!' 

'  I  repeat  that  I  am  dying.  But  within  me  is  a  pledge 
of  that  afTection—ah,  how  little !  which  you  felt  for 
me,  Morella.  And  when  my  spirit  departs  shall  the 
child  live — thy  child  and  mine,  Morella's.  But  thy 
days  shall  be  days  of  sorrow — that  sorrow  which  is 
the  most  lasting  of  impressions,  as  the  cypress  is  the 
most  enduring  of  trees.  For  the  hours  of  thy  happi- 
ness are  over,  and  Joy  is  not  gathered  twice  in  a  life, 
as  the  roses  of  Paestum  twice  in  a  year.  Thou  shall 
not,  then,  play  the  Teian  with  Time,  but,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  myrtle  and  the  vine,  thou  shalt  bear  about 
with  thee  thy  shroud  on  earth,  like  the  Moslemin  at 
Mecca.' 

*  Morella!* — ^I  cried — 'Morella  I  how  knowest  thou 
this  7' but  she  turned  away  her  face  upon  the  pil- 
low, and,  a  slight  tremor  coming  over  her  limbs,  she 
thus  died,  and  I  heard  her  voice  no  more. 

Yet,  as  she  had  foreseen,  her  child — to  which  in  dy- 
ing she  had  given  birth,  and  which  breathed  not  till  the 
mother  breathed  no  more — her  child,  a  daughter,  lived. 
And  she  grew  strangely  in  size  and  intellect,  and  was 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  her  who  had  departed,  and 
I  loved  her  with  a  love  more  fervent  and  more  intense 
than  I  believed  it  possible  to  feel  on  earth. 

But  ere  long  the  Heaven  of  this  pure  afiRsction  be- 
came overcast ;  and  Gloom,  and  Horror,  and  Grief  came 
over  it  in  clouds.  I  said  the  child  grew  strangely  in 
stature  and  intelligence.  Strange  indeed  was  her  rapid 
increase  in  bodily  size — but  terrible,  oh !  terrible  were 
the  tumultuous  thoughts  which  crowded  upon  me  while 
watching  the  development  of  her  mental  being.  Could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  I  daily  discovered  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  child  the  adult  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
woman?— when  the  lessons  of  experience  fell  from  the 
lips  of  infancy?  and  when  the  wisdom  or  the  passions 
of  maturity  I  found  hourly  gleaming  from  its  full  and 
speculative  eye  ?  When,  I  say,  all  this  became  evident 
to  my  appalled  senses—when  I  could  no  longer  hide  it 
from  my  soul,  nor  throw  it  off  from  those  perceptions 
which  trembled  to  receive  it,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  suspicions  of  a  nature  fearful,  and  exciting,  crept 
in  upon  my  spirit,  or  that  my  thoughts  fell  back 
aghast  upon  the  wild  tales  and  thrilling  theories  of  the 
entombed  Morella?  I  snatched  from  the  scrutiny  of 
the  world  a  being  whom  Destiny  compelled  me  to 
adore,  and  in  the  rigid  seclusion  of  my  ancestral  home, 
I  watched  with  an  agonizing  anxiety  over  all  which 
concerned  my  daughter. 

And  as  years  rolled  away.  ai|^daily  I  gazed  upon 
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her  eloquent  and  mild  and  holy  face,  and  pored  orer 
her  maturing  form,  did  I  discover  new  points  of  resem- 
blance in  the  child  to  her  mother — the  melancholy,  and 
the  dead.  And  hourly  grew  darker  these  shadows,  as 
it  were,  of  similitude,  and  became  more  full,  and  more 
definite,  and  more  perplexing,  and  to  me  more  terrible 
in  their  aspecL  For  that  her  smile  was  like  her  mo- 
ther's I  could  bear — but  then  I  shuddered  at  its  too 
perfeciidefitUy:  that  her  eyes  were  Morella*s  own  I  could 
endure — but  then  they  looked  down  too  oflen  into  the 
depths  of  my  soul  with  Morella's  intense  and  bewilder- 
ing meaning.  And  in  the  contour  of  the  high  forehead, 
and  in  the  ringlets  of  the  silken  hair,  and  in  the  wan 
fingers  which  buried  themselves  therein,  and  in  the  mu- 
sical tones  of  her  speech,  and  above  all — oh !  above  all, 
in  the  phrases  and  expressions  of  the  dead  on  the  lips 
of  the  loved  and  the  living,  I  found  food  for  consuming 
thought  and  horror — for  a  worm  that  would  not  die. 

Thus  passed  away  two  lustrums  of  her  life,  yet  my 
daughter  remained  nameless  upon  the  earth.  'My 
child'  and  'my  love'  were  the  designations  usually 
prompted  by  a  father's  afifection,  and  the  rigid  seclusion 
of  her  days  precluded  all  other  intercourse.  Morella's 
name  died  with  her  at  her  death.  Of  the  mother  I  had 
never  spoken  to  the  daughter — it  was  impossible  to 
speak.  Indeed  during  the  brief  period  of  her  existence 
the  latter  had  received  no  impressions  from  the  out- 
ward world  but  such  as  might  have  been  afibrded  by 
the  narrow  limits  of  her  privacy.  But  at  length  the 
ceremony  of  baptism  presented  to  my  mind  in  its  un- 
nerved and  agitated  condition,  a  present  deliverance 
from  the  horrors  of  my  destiny.  And  at  the  baptismal 
font  I  hesitated  for  a  name.  And  many  titles  of  the 
wise  and  beautiful,  of  antique  and  modem  times,  of  my 
own  and  foreign  lands,  came  thronging  to  my  lips — 
and  many,  many  fair  titles  of  the  gentle,  and  the  happy 
and  the  good.  What  prompted  me  then  to  disturb  the 
memory  of  the  buried  dead  ?  What  demon  urged  me 
to  breathe  that  sound,  which,  in  its  very  recollection, 
was  wont  to  make  ebb  and  flow  the  purple  blood  in 
tides  from  the  temples  to  the  heart  7  What  fiend  spoke 
from  the  recesses  of  my  soul,  when  amid  those  dim 
aisles,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  I  shrieked  within 
the  ears  of  the  holy  man  the  syllables,  Morella  7  What 
more  than  fiend  convulsed  the  features  of  my  child 
and  overspread  them  with  the  hues  of  death,  as,  start- 
ing at  that  sound,  she  turned  her  glassy  eyes  from  the 
Earth  to  Heaven,  and  falling  prostrate  upon  the  black 
slabs  of  her  ancestral  vault,  responded  'I  am  here !' 

Distinct,  coldly,  calmly  distinct— like  a  knell  of 
death — horrible,  horrible  death,  sank  the  eternal  sounds 
within  my  soul.  Years — years  may  roll  away,  but 
the  memory  of  that  epoch — never  I  Now  was  I  indeed 
ignorant  of  the  flowers  and  the  vine — but  the  hemkxk 
and  the  cypress  overshadowed  me  night  and  day. 
And  I  kept  no  reckoning  of  time  or  place,  and  the  stars 
of  my  Fate  faded  from  Heaven,  and,  therefore,  my  spi- 
rit grew  dark,  and  the  figures  of  the  earth  passed  by  me 
like  flitting  shadows,  and  among  them  all  I  beheld  only — 
Morella.  The  winds  of  the  firmament  breathed  but 
one  sound  within  my  ears,  and  the  ripples  upon  the  sea 
murmured  evermore — Morella.  But  she  died,  and  with 
my  own  heuids  I  bore  her  to  the  tomb,  and  I  laughed, 
with  a  long  and  bitter  laugh  as  I  found  no  traces  of  the 
firat  in  the  chamel  where  I  laid  the  second— Morella. 


For  the  Bomhem  Literary  MeMm|tr. 
OONTBHT'S   MISHAPS 
A  VKRITABLB  BISTORT. 
BT  PERTINAZ  PLACID,  ES^lTI&t. 

Content  once  dwelt  in  humble  cot 

Beside  a  stream  with  music  flowing, 
Embower'd  in  shade — a  verdant  spot — 

Woodbines  and  wild  flowers  round  it  growing. 
There  Naturk  lavish  of  her  store 

Breath'd  fragrance  over  plain  and  moontaio ; 
A  soil  entrancing  aspect  wore. 

And  sang  sweet  strains  by  brook  and  fountain. 
Within  the  cot  where  dwelt  the  maid 

Pkacr  ever  reign'd,  with  mild  dominion, 
And  LoTK,  reform'd,  no  longer  stray'd. 

But  loos'd  his  bow,  and  furl'd  his  pinion. 
There  Plrntt  crown'd  each  savory  meal 

With  simple  food  from  Nature's  bountj; 
And  Health  contemn'd  the  boasted  skill 

Of  all  the  Doctors  in  the  county. 
One  morning  Pride,  a  city  belle, 

In  Fashion's  gaudiest  trappings  glaring, 
The  fragrant  meads  for  once  to  smell, 

That  way  had  driven  to  take  an  airing. 
By  chance,  a  vagrant  cloud  sent  down 

A  shower  to  cool  the  sultry  weather, 
When  Pride  protested  with  a  frown, 

'Twould  spoil  her  riding-hat  and  feather. 
Content's  snug  dwelling  stood  hard  by, 

And  thither  Pride  her  car  directed: 
Welcomed  with  homely  courtesy, 

She  smiled  to  find  her  dress  protected. 
The  first  brief  salutations  o'er, 

Pride  view'd  with  scorn  the  humble  eottage. 
Its  narrow  rooms,  its  sanded  floor — 

And  tum'd  her  nose  up  at  the  pottage. 
Then  thus,  to  meek  Content  she  spoke: 

"I  wonder  so  genteel  a  maiden 
Should  dwell  in  this  secluded  nook. 

As  dull  as  ever  hermit  pray'd  in. 
'Tis  shameful  such  a  form  and  face 

Should  hide  themselves  in  this  mean  hofd: 
That  so  much  loveliness  and  grace 

Should  with  such  stupid  people  grovel. 
How  would  you  grace  those  splendid  halls 

Where  I  and  Pleasure  lead  the  nullion  I 
There  you  would  shine  at  routes  and  balls, 

Clueen  of  the  %otdiz  and  gay  eUiUimi. 
These  humdrum  folks  you  live  with  now 

Are  cut  by  all  who  aim  at  fluhioo : 
To  see  you  so  beset,  I  vow, 

It  puts  me  quite  into  a  passtoo. 
Here's  Peace,  a  tiresome,  dowdy  thing. 

Fit  only  for  the  chimney  ooroer, 
To  listen  while  the  crickets  sing. 

And  teach  the  brats  their  Jaektf  Htnur. 
Plenty  is  well  enough  'tis  true. 

Where  hungry  peasants  gorge  their  ratiooi; 
But  her  rude  fttre  would  never  do, 

For  Fashion's  delicate  collations. 
And  Love, — ^who  once  was  all  the  rage, 

And  tum'd  the  beads  o£<fiklf  the  city, 
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Dealing  his  shafts  on  youth  and  age, 

As  you  have  learnt  from  many  a  ditty — 
Has  long  been  voted  quite  a  bore, 

He  made  so  many  a  sad  miscarriage ; 
And  now,  the  part  he  play'd  before, 

CoNTBKiCNCB  takes  at  every  marriage. 
This  rastiolooking,  sheepish  boy 

I  ne'er  should  dream  was  master  Cupid, — 
Whom  onee  I  knew  so  full  of  joy — 

He  looks  so  quiet  and  so  stupid. 
I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  dwell 

In  such  a  lonely  sequestration, 
When  you  might  reign  a  city  belle, 

And  taste  the  sweets  of  admiration. 
Ccme  then,  nor  longer  tarry  here 

In  this  retreat  so  lone  and  dreary : 
Id  Plbasurk's  brilliant  throng  appear. 

Where  Timb*s  bright  pinions  never  weary." 
The  artless  njrmph,  u'en  unawares. 

Was  dazzled  by  Pridb's  invitation ; 
But  still  she  fear'd  the  City's  snares. 

And  answer'd  with  great  hesitation. 
She  said  a  happy  life  she  led, 

That  care  had  ne'er  her  bosom  entered 
Tho*  tenant  of  an  humble  shed. 

Here  all  the  joys  she  ask'd  for  centred. 
But  PuDB  protested  'twas  a  sin. 

That  80  perversely  she  should  prattle. 
When  Hops,  (the  jade)  who  just  dropp'd  in 

That  moment— einsed  the  wordy  battle. 
Ho*«  whi^Mr'd  in  the  maiden's  ear^ 

"What  Hwas  I  never  could  discover, — 
But  from  her  beaming  eye,  'twas  clear 

Covtbitt's  resistance  all  was  over. 
Suffice  to  say,  the  car  was  brought. 

The  ladies  in  it  soon  were  seated : 
PaiDB  took  the  reins,  and  quick  as  thou^t. 

The  valley  from  their  vision  fleeted. 
*Tis  true  Comtbnt  some  sorrow  felt 

At  leaving  Pbacb  and  Lovb  behind  her; 
But  Hops  sat  by,  and  fondly  dwelt 

On  all  the  happiness  design'd  her. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Sooo  by  Dame  Fashion's  mystic  aid 

CoiiTBirT  became  another  creature; 
Suchsrf  was  in  her  form  display'd. 
She  needed  not  the  charms  of  nature. 

*  ♦  »  ♦  » 
Behold  our  country  maiden  now ! 

Id  PLBASvaB>8  train  a  gay  attendant ; 
Before  her  throng*d  admirers  bow ; 

Her  beauty  was  pronounced  transcendent. 
In  every  scene  where  Plbasurb  reign'd 

Content  was  found,  a  radiant  charmer; 
And  while  the  novelty  remained, 

Her  wild  career  did  not  alarm  her. 
Months  pass'd  in  one  continued  round 

Of  parties,  balls,  and  routes  and  leveeSp 
And  tired  Contbrt  at  length  had  found 

No  happiness  in  Plbasurb's  bevies. 
Jaded  in  this  unceasing  maze, 

Her  eye  grew  dim,  her  cheek  grew  pallid : 


Pridb  only  could  her  spirits  raise. 

And  oft  her  melancholy  rallied. 
But  long  even  Pride  could  not  hold  out; 

Sorely  the  maid  her  change  repented — 
Her  dreams  had  all  been  put  to  route — 

Content  was  sadly  discontented. 
One  morning  Hope,  who  scarce  had  seen 

The  maiden  since  she  sought  the  City, 
To  make  a  flying  call,  popp'd  in, — 

And  saw  her  alter'd  looks  with  pity. 
'^  Ah  faithless  Hope  !"  exclaim'd  Content: 

"Why  did  you  flatter  and  deceive  me — 
Why  urge  the  step  I  now  repent. 

And  be  the  first  to  scorn  and  leave  me. 
Oh,  but  for  you,  deceitful  friend, 

I  still  had  lived  untouched  by  Sorrow, 
Where  beauteous  flowers  their  fragrance  blend, 

Nor  blushes  from  cosmetics  borrow. 
I  might  have  dwelt,  a  happy  maid, 

With  Peace  and  Love,  in  blest  seclusion, 
Afar  from  Fashion's  dull  parade, 

Her  endless  throngs  of  gay  confusion. 
Fain  would  I  to  my  cottage  fly. 

But  Pride  resists,  and  Shame  upbraids  me; 
And  Pleasure,  ever  hovering  nigh 

With  some  delusive  tale  dissuades  me." 
Hope,  with  a  woman's  ready  wit. 

From  all  reproach  herself  defended ; 
And  forced  her  listner  to  admit 

Her  counsel  "fir  the  besV^  intended. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Content  at  length  "made  up  her  mind" 

('Qainst  Pride's  usurp'd  control  rebelling,) 
To  leave  the  bustling  town  behind. 

And  seek  again  her  humble  dwelling. 
'Twas  a  bright  mom  in  early  Spring, 

When,  Hope  her  languid  steps  attending. 
Through  vales  where  birds  were  on  the  wing, 

To  that  lone  cot  the  maid  was  wending. 
The  sun  shone  bright  on  hill  and  lea. 

The  flowers  from  leafy  shades  were  peeping; 
The  brook  ran  murmuring  merrily. 

And  flocks  were  in  the  valleys  leaping. 
The  Cottage  reach'd,  she  met  once  more 

The  smile  of  Peace,  and  Loye's  embraces; 
Jot  lit  the  maiden's  eye  again, 

And  from  her  brow  chased  sorrow's  traces. 
Soon  Health  retum'd,  with  genial  glow. 

Her  languid  frame  with  strength  induing, 
The  blood  resumed  its  wonted  flow. 

The  roses  on  her  cheeks  renewing. 
Hope  views  the  change  with  fond  delight ; 

Vows  from  Content  she  ne'er  will  sever; 
Controls  each  wild  impassion'd  flight. 

And  points  where  mercy  beams  forever. 
What  more  could  Providence  bestow 

To  yield  Content  an  added  blessing? 
Each  hour  her  heart's  pure  oflTerings  flow. 

To  Heaven  its  gratitude  addressing. 
And  ever  since,  Content  has  dwelt 

Prom  the  gay  crowd,  in  vale  secluded : — 
Their  joyless  strife  she  once  has  felt, 

And  cannot  be  again  deluded. 
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Ofl  have  I  seen  the  humble  roof, 

Where,  with  Peacb,  Love  and  Hopb  uniting, 
She  dwells,  from  worldly  cares  aloof, 

Even  while  her  story  I  am  writing. 


The  following  beautiful  reply  to  the  otanzafl  of  Mr.  Wilde, 
published  in  the  fim  number  of  the  Messenger,  is  attributed  to 
Mrs.  Buckley,  the  wife  of  a  distinguished  physician  of  Balti- 
more, a  lady  whose  fine  taste  and  poetic  capacity  are  most  hap- 
pily  displayed  in  these  touching  lines.  The  answer  is  a  rery 
perfect  counterpart  of  Mr.  Wilde's  stanzas,  and  if  we  were  called 
on  to  decide  upon  their  relative  merits,  we  do  not  know  which  of 
the  two  would  most  demand  our  admiration. 

AIV8WSR 

To  "  My  Life  i$  Like  the  Summer  Hose." 
The  dews  of  night  may  fall  from  Heaven, 

Upon  the  wiiher'd  rose's  bed, 
And  tears  of  fond  regret  be  given, 

To  mourn  the  virtues  of  the  dead: 
Yet  morning's  sun  the  dews  will  dry, 
And  tears  will  fade  from  sorrow's  eye, 
Affection's  pangs  be  lull'd  to  sleep. 
And  even  love  forget  to  weep. 

The  tree  may  mourn  its  fallen  /«a/, 
And  autumn  winds  bewail  its  bloom. 

And  friends  may  heave  the  sigh  of  grief. 
O'er  those  who  sleep  within  the  tomb: 

Tet  soon  will  spring  renew  the  flowers. 

And  time  will  bring  more  smiling  hours ; 

In  friendship's  heart  all  grief  will  die. 

And  even  love  forget  to  sigh. 

The  sea  may  on  the  desert  shore 

Lament  each  trace  it  bears  away; 
The  lonely  heart  its  grief  may  pour 

O'er  cherish'd  friendship's  fast  decay: 
Yet  when  all  trace  is  lost  and  gone. 
The  waves  dance  bright  and  gaily  on ; 
Thus  soon  aflection's  bonds  are  torn, 
And  even  love  forgets  to  mourn. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Menenger. 

TO 

We  parted — not  as  lovers  part — 

No  tear  was  in  thine  eye ; 
No  mantling  blush  was  on  thy  cheek. 

Thy  bosom  heaved  no  sigh ; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  thine  air 

That  seemed  to  all  unmoved, — 
Something  that  told  my  bursting  heart. 

Dearest,  that  I  was  loved. 

For,  when  I  took  thy  gentle  hand 

To  bid  a  short  adieu, 
Methought  within  my  trembling  clasp. 

That  white  hand  trembled  too; 
And  when  too,  from  my  faltering  tongue 

The  parting  accents  fell. 
Thou  didst  not,  dearest— can  it  be 

Thou  couldst  not  say  ^Eurewell ! 

Forgive,  if  I  have  boldly  erred— 

If  fancy  'twere  alone, 
That  check'd  thy  voice,  and  lent  thy  hand 

The  tremors  of  my  own. 


Forgive,  forgive  the  daring  thought- 
Forgive  the  hope*— the  love- 
That  bids  me  seek  thee  soon  again. 
My  bliss  or  wo  to  prove.  t.  h.  t. 


For  the  Southern  Litertry  Mevenger. 
-WHAT  ILOVSU 

I  love  to  stray  at  early  mom, 

'Mid  flowers  along  the  verdant  dale. 

Inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  thorn. 
And  hear  the  Dove's  low  plaintive  waiL 

I  love  within  some  forest  deep. 

At  sultry  noon  reclined  to  lie, 
And  watch  the  fleecy  clouds  that  creep. 

With  quiet  pace  along  the  sky. 

I  love  at  quiet  eve  to  go, 

Far  from  the  noisy  crowd,  and  dream 
Of  all  the  glorious  hopes  which  throw 

Their  sunshine  o'er  life's  gloomy  itream. 

But  more  than  all,  at  silent  night, 
I  love  with  one  fair  form  to  rove, 

Beneath  the  pale  moon's  pensive  light, 
And  whisper  biu^ing  words  of  love. 


For  the  Southern  LUeniy  MeMsnsw. 

TO 

Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled*— Je*«  14: 1. 
Let  Ocean  swell  with  angry  spite. 

And  yawn  and  lash  the  heedless  shore ; 
And  billows  rage  with  mount'nous  hdght,      ♦ 

As  if  they'd  be  at  peace  no  more. 
Let  storm  'gainst  storm  their  fury  hurl, 

And  loudly  roar  with  fearful  might. 
Till  sea  and  land— yea,  all  the  world- 
May  seem  to  grope  in  trouble's  night. 

But  let  thy  heart  thy  Saviour  know, 

Whose  word  once  calmed  the  troubled  deep, 
Who  spake  to  winds  that  dared  to  blow. 

And  hushed  them  in  the  lap  of  sleep. 
Tis  He  can  quell  each  rising  sigh, 

And  calm  thy  heart  from  cruel  fear^ 
As  when  the  storms  in  silence  lie. 

And  not  a  wave  the  Ocean  mara.  n^"- 


For  the  Somhem  Literary  Uttmot^- 
AH  ITAtlAJr  KXTB.AVAGAKIA* 

Addressed  to  a  beautiful  ladf  . 
Sk  tutti  gli  alberi  del  mondo 

Fossero  penne — 

n  cielo  fosse  carta, 

U  mare,  inchiostro— 
Non  basterebbero  a  dcscrivere 
La  minima  parte  della.  vostra  perfenone! 

▲M  ATTEMPT  AT  TRANSLATIOM. 

Could  we  the  sky's  unbounded  range. 

To  paper  all  convert — 
And  had  we  power,  miraculous,  to  change. 

To  pent,  the  trees. 

To  ink,  the  seas — 
These  would  not  all  suffice  to  paint,  io  p*rt* 
The  rich  perfections  of  thy  mind  and  heart— 

Thy  graces-'thyJi^ert !     ,  «^»^ 
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For  the  Soothern  Literary  Meaeenger. 
-WHBRB  18  MT  HBARTt 

BT  ALEX  LACET  BEARD. 
Where  is  my  heart  ? 
lu  place  of  rest  is  not  within  this  aching  breast ;— ^ 
Where  does  it  dwell? 
It  is  not  in  the  glittering  hall^ 
Where  sunbright  glances  gaily  fall 
'Neath  pleasure's  spelL 

Where  is  my  heart? 
Not  in  the  crowd  *mid  mirth  and  wine  and  rerel  loud ; — 

It  is  not  there. 
Nor  is  it  where  the  summer's  sky 
Gires  birth  to  flowers  of  brightest  dye 

And  balmy  air. 

Where  is  my  heart? 
Upon  the  sea,  where  dwell  the  joyous  and  the  free, 

It  has  not  gone. 
My  withered  heart,  it  has  not  flown 
Where  love  or  hope  or  joy  is  known, 

Or  pleasures  dawn. 

Where  is  my  heart? 
To  the  cold  grare,  where  yew  and  cypress  darkly  waye, 

My  heart  has  fled. 
Tes,  where  the  form  it  worshipped  sleeps, 
My  blighted  heart  its  vigil  keeps, 

Beside  the  dead. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaenf  er. 
IHVOOATIOH. 

Come  my  love— O !  come  with  me. 
We  will  wacder  wild  and  free, — 
Where  the  pale  moon  sheds  her  light. 
And  the  dew-drops  glisten  bright  ;— 
Where  is  heard  the,gurgling  flow 
Of  the  streamlet,  we  will  go. 
And  our  joyous  feet  shall  tread, 
Near  the  humble  violets  bed. 
We  will  breathe  the  rich  perfume, 
Bom  of  fragrant  flowers  in  bloom ; 
All  that's  sweet  and  all  that's  fair, 
From  green  earth  or  scented  air, 
Nature  brings  in  vesture  gay. 
Laughing  strews  around  our  way. 

We  will  seek  the  shady  grove. 
Through  its  mazes  we  will  rove, 
Sit  upon  the  moss-grown  seat. 
And  our  youthful  vows  repeat. 
Years  hare  passed  since  we  were  there. 
Still  thy  cheeks  are  fresh  and  fair, 
Not  a  single  care-worn  line, 
Mars  that  lovely  brow  of  thine. 
Many  gay  and  gladsome  hours, 
We  hare  spent  in  sunny  bowers  j 
Not  one  cloud  of  care  or  strife, 
E'er  has  dimmed  our  path  thro'  life, — 
And  our  pilgrimage  doth  seem 
As  one  long  and  happy  dream. 

Come  my  love  the  Moon's  on  high, 
Sailing  o'er  the  summer  sky. 
And  the  stars  are  twinkling  through 
Boundless  fields  of  azure-blue — 


Faintly  from  the  leafy  trees, 
Sighs  the  balmy  southern  breeze. 
Down  the  valley  we  will  stray, 
Where  the  night-flowers  scent  the  way; 
Arm  in  arm  we'll  wander  o'er 
Many  a  scene  beloved  of  yore ; 
Tell  the  oft  repeated  tale, 
By  the  fountain  in  the  rale, — 
Talk  of  deep,  confiding  love, 
And  of  hearts  that  never  rove. 


ALBZ.  LACET  BBARD. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meesenger. 
AUTUHll* 

Come  to  the  forests,  while  the  leaves  are  falling 
In  rustling  showers  from  every  yielding  bough — 

Seek  the  wild  haunts,  where,  save  some  lone  bird  calling 
Its  mate  departed,  all  is  silence  now. 

Leave  the  bright  hearth,  where  loye  and  peace  are 
smiling. 

To  dream  awhile  'midst  Autumn's  falling  leaves, 
To  watch  her  power  the  Summer's  charms  despoiling  • 

As  time  of  early  joys  the  heart  bereaves. 

There,  as  the  year's  bright  glories  fade  around  thee 
Bring  home  the  lesson  to  thy  saddened  heart ; 

Muse  on  the  loves  and  friendships  that  have  bound  thee, 
Which  thou  hast  seen  like  autumn  leaves  depart. 

Or  if  the  Past  yield  no  sad  recollection. 
Upon  the  Future  let  thy  thoughts  be  cast; 

Nor  check  the  current  of  the  sad  reflection 
That  whispers,  human  life  is  fleeting  fast. 

Then  bow  to  Him,  in  meek  and  low  contrition. 
Whose  Wisdom,  full  of  Mercy,  doth  ordain 

To  man  a  second  spring  in  realms  elysian. 
Where  the  bright  hues  of  Summer  ever  reign. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
HAFOIiBOH. 

Aye !  there  he  lies, — the  mighty  one ! 

Death's  hand  is  on  him  now; 
And  fearfully  he  puts  his  seal 

Upon  that  haughty  brow. 

What  boots  it  that  his  own  proud  name 

In  foreign  lands  has  rung? 
That  orators  his  fame  have  spoke. 

That  bards  his  deeds  have  sung? 

What  boots  it  that  the  hills  of  Spain 

Shook  'neath  his  lordly  tread — 
That  with  the  blood  of  her  best  sons. 

Her  Tallies'  streams  ran  red  ? 

That  over  Moscow's  battlements, 

His  flag-folds  he  shook  out — 
That  e'en  the  lofty  pyramids 

Rang  with  h^  charging  shout? 

He  who  subdu'd  so  many  lands, 

Must  now  from  Elngland  crare 
(Although  she  is  his  deadliest  foe) 

What  man  last  wantF — a  gpJ^eJ^  ^^^T^ 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Mr.  White,— You  have  published  at  page  199  of 
your  January  number,  four  outlandish-looking  lines, 
with  a  hope  that  some  one  of  your  numerous  i*eaders 
may  not  only  be  able  to  inform  your  correspondent 
who  furnished  them,  in  what  language  they  are  writ* 
ten,  but  let  him  still  further  into  the  secret  by  giving 
their  meaning.  Happening  to  know  a  little  of  the 
CJaelic,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  that  is  the 
tongue  in  which  they  are  written ;  and  further,  I  think 
I  have  succeeded,  after  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  in  dis- 
covering to  a  certainty  that  they  are  a  translation  of 
the  first  stanza  of  Sappho*s  celebrated  Ode  addressed 
"  To  the  Bdwed  iWr,"  and  commented  upon  at  some 
length  by  Longinus,  in  the  tenth  section  of  his  De 
Sublimitate.    The  stanza  in  question  runs  thus : 

[For  want  of  proper  type  we  cannot  giye  it  in  the 
Greeks— £(l] 

Videtur  mihi  ille  nqualis  Diis 

Esse  Vir,  qui  oppositus  tibi 

Sedet,  et  prope  te  dulce  loquentem  audit 

Et  rides  amabiliter. 

Blest  as  the  immortal  Gods  is  he 
The  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thee. 
And  hears  and  sees  thee  all  the  while 
Softly  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

An  interesting  critique  upon  the  Ode,  with  the  whole 
of  Ambrose  Philips*  spirited  translation  of  it,  i«  to  be 
met  with  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  num- 
ber of  the  Spectator.    Yours,  &c  udoch. 

For  the  Southern  Lktrtry  MoMenger. 
THB  FINB  AJlTflU 

No.  n. 

pir  the  painter  saw 

NaHght  but  the  prose  of  things,  and  dared  but  draw 
The  literal,  aged,  uninspiring  truth, 
And  saw  not  nature  in  her  winged  youth 
Her  rainbow  aspect,  when  she  aiands  array*d 
In  floods  of  sunshine  and  in  nights  of  shade, 
What  would  he  gain.'—Borry  ComttoU. 

In  my  last  number,  I  undertook  to  show,  that "  uncul- 
tivated taste,  is  incapable  of  estimating  excellence  in 
art"  and  that,  *'the  beautiful  in  nature,  like  philosophy 
and  science,  can  only  be  comprehended  by  those  who 
study  it  profoundly  and  observe  it  habitually.**  But 
those  who  think  nature  an  unveiled  beauty  to  be  gazed 
upon  by  every  wanton  eye,  or  that  the  arts  aspire  no 
higher  than  the  "prose  of  things;'*  those  who  are  re- 
solved to  admire  what  they  like,  rather  than  learn  to  like 
that  which  is  admirable,  may  spare  themselves  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  this  article, — as  my  object  is,  to  instruct 
the  teachable,  to  ramble  with  the  tover  of  nature  amidst 
the  shades  of  rural  life,  and  converse  with  the  amateur 
of  art,  about  all  that  is  excellent  in  ancient  or  modem 
works. 

Before  we  can  perceive  what  is  b  Mutiflil  in  art,  we 
must  comprehend  what  is  beautiful  in  nature ;  and  with- 
out entering  into  the  abstruse  question  of  beauty,  which 
has  so  much  divided  the  erudite  in  all  ages,  we  may  say, 
that  every  thing  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator  is  beau- 
tiful in  its  proper  place:  and  it  is  precisely  this,  that  is 
beautiful  in  art.  But  to  know  the  place  where  beauteous 


nature  liu-ks,  and  to  trace  the  harmony  and  fitness  of 
every  object  to  the  part  it  supplies  in  the  pictumqueof 
scenery,  requires  a  mind 

" by  nature's  eharas  iiiipress*d. 

An  ardor  ever  burning  in  the  breast, 
A  zeal  for  truth,  a  power  of  thought  inienM; 
A  fancy,  flowering  on  the  stems  of  sense ; 
A  mem'ry  as  the  graye  receMive,  vast 
That  holds  to  rise  again,  the  ia}prisoo*d  pac** 

Beauty  is  not  confined  to  the  waving  line  of  Hogarth, 
or  to  objects  smooth  and  soft,  as  Mr.  Burks  thought,  but 
is  multiform  in  nature,  and  therefore  admiu  of  a  diTers- 
ty  of  tastes ;  yet  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  principle  subject 
to  the  fancy  of  eYery  individual,  but  like  harmony  in 
music,  it  vibrates  on  the  imagination  and  affections  of 
a  cultivated  mind,  as  doth  the  octave  in  a  well  tuned  in- 
strument;— the  tutored  ear  perceives  the  slightest  dit> 
cordance  in  sounds,  and  the  cultivated  eye  detects  with 
equal  facility  the  want  of  harmony  in  art  or  nature.  It 
has  been  said  '*  that  the  peasant  youth,  would  require 
more  red  in  the  cheek  of  his  beauty,  than  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  man  of  cultivated  taste,**  and  the  infer* 
ence  was,  **  that  the  delicate  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
florid,**  but  in  fact,  they  are  each  beautiful  in  tbeir 
plaee.    In  rustic  life,  amidst  the  scenes  of  the  vintage, 
in  the  hay  field,  or  milking  the  cow — how  beauteous  it 
the  flush  and  healthful  bloom  of  the  cottage  maiden! 
The  ruby  lip  and  liquid  laughing  eye  bespeak  the  jofr 
ous  heart,  pleased  with  its  vocation.    Here,  the  delictte 
and  courtly  dame  of  polished  life  would  appear  unequal 
to  the  task;  would  be  incongruous  to  the  scene,  and  as 
much  out  of  place  as  epic  remit  in  pastoral  poetzy  *,^ 
yet  in  her  proper  sphere 

"  .those  downcaiS  eye*,  sedate  and  sweet 

Those  loolcs  demure,  that  deeply  pierce  the  soul, 
Where,  with  the  light  of  thougfatful  reason  mizM 
Shines  liTely  fancy  and  the  feeling  bean,'* 

she  moves  the  attractive  star  of  cultivated  taste. 

The  choice  of  these  subjects,  aonstitutes  the  diiforeoes 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  Italian  schools  of  art  The 
former  painted  pastoral  soenery  with  a  fideh'ty  inoon- 
parably  superior  to  the  Italians,  yet  greatly  inferior  in 
the  higher  excellencies  of  art.  They  arc  justly  admiitd 
for  their  attention  to  detail,  to  exact  finish,  and  all  the 
results  of  "mere  mechanic  peuns,*'  but  are  void  of  dst- 
sical  taste,  of  moral  instruction,  and  the  poetry  of  the 
imagination,  that  highest  efibrt  of  genius.  Their  works 
may  therefore  be  beautiful,  but  never  sublime,  and  Uieir 
attempts  at  historic  painting  degrade  it  to  something 
worse  than  caricature.  I  remember  to  have  seen  io  the 
Louvre,  a  little  painting  of  this  school,  designed  ftr 
"Peter  denying  his  Lord  in  Pilate's  house.**  The  i»t»- 
rior  was  a  HMmud  kitchen;  boors  were  tmokmg  htktt 
a  ehmney  place,  or  ptenfing  at  card$  on  a  tub  revcned; 
a  coarse  looking  woman  held  Peter  by  his  oollar,  sod 
chanticleer  sat  perched  on  a  beam  of  the  house.  The 
costume  and  furniture  were  equally  out  of  keeping,  Im^ 
executed  with  the  most  hamnonioos  tone  and  finest  lovek 
of  the  pencil.  Now  the  same  subject  in  the  schooli  rf 
Italy  would  represent  a  hall  becoming  the  governor  of 
Judea,  soldiers  in  Roman  costume  would  be  groapefl 
around  an  antique  vase  of  embers,  placed  upoo  atr^o^ 
and  Peter  would  quail  under  the  pert  reeognitio*  *^  ' 
beautiful  damsel;  the  grey  dawn  would  appear  ihrsnfi^ 
the  intercolumniations  of  the  isortiook  and  the  vam? 
Digitized  by  V_jOO 
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clarion  of  the  oock  would  be  expressed  on  the  brow  of 
the  conaeienee>stricken  Apostle. 

This  may  not  be  considered  a  fiur  comparison,  but 
rather  the  antithesis  of  the  two  schools.  What  then 
shall  we  take  as  the  highest  effort  of  Dutch  genius? 
The  Bull  of  Pftul  Potter !  *  As  well  might  we  compare 
a  wax  figure  of  Tecumseh  with  the  Apollo  BeWidere,  or 
the  Sleeping  Beauty  with  the  Venus  de  Medicis.  But, 
if  indeed,  it  be  the  highest  eflbrt  of  genius  to  produce 
an  exwet  repreienlttiwn  of  things,  the  modeller  in  wax,  is 
Mperior  to  the  sculptor  in  marble,  and  the  Bull  at  the 
Hague,  to  the  Transfiguration  in  the  Vatican.  As  no 
one  of  any  pretensioa  to  taste  will  CTcr  assent  to  this 
ooodosion,  I  must  again  insist,  that  art  aspires  to  a 
higher  attainment  than  the  mere  portraiture  of  nature, 
aod  claims  poetic  honors;  it  is  the  poetry  of  form  and 
color:  it  selects  the  agreeable  from  the  discordant  parts 
of  the  great  prototype-— combines  and  disposes  them — 
and  without  changing  the  features,  elevates  and  enno- 
Westhemj  it  seizes  upon  incidental  effects  to  cast  a 
shadow  oTer  the  asperities  of  objects,  and  throws  a 
broad  and  brilliant  light  on  the  more  beautiful  parts. 
When  IXHttinichino  was  asked  what  obscured  a  part  of 
his  piciure,  "wut  nebHa  ti  passa/*  was  his  reply ;  and 
by  thus  imagining  a  passing  cloud,  he  was  enabled  to 
preaerre  that  breadth  of  light  and  shade  so  remarkable 
in  the  English  school  at  present  The  Italians  however, 
did  not  <rften  seek  after  effect;  they  did  not  address 
themselves  so  much  to  the  eye,  as  to  the  judgment ;  and 
their  distinguishing  excellence  is  eorreehte$s  of  design 
Md  Hgtdtif  qfekaraeier.  It  was  this  that  acquired  for 
them  the  praise  of  a  '<  grand  gusto,"  or  sublimity  of 
iiyle,  superior  to  all  other  artists.  G.  C. 

for  the  Southern  Literar/ Messenger. 

BTTMOIiOGT. 

'The  Inventor  of  a  new  word  iniiat  never  flatter  himself 
that  he  haa  eeeiired  the  pablic  adoption,  tat  he  roust  Ue  in  the 
(nve  before  lie  can  enter  the  Dictionary.— D'/croeM. 

Mr.  WhiU : — ^I  am  an  odd  old  fellow,  and  fond  of 
etymology,  and  frequently  amuse  myself  with  tracing 
to  their  roots,  words  in  familiar  use.  Having  been 
confoundedly  pdzzied  of  late  by  the  term  caucus, 
which  is  in  every  body's  mouth,  and  not  being  able  to 
satisfy  myself  as  to  its  origin,  I  have  determined  to 
have  reooone  to  yoti,  and  will  be  infinitely  obliged  to 
yon  or  any  of  your  readers  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. If  it  be  true  as  IVIsraeli  says,  that  the  inventor 
of  t  new  word  cannot  be  secure  of  its  adoption  by  the 
public,  for  he  must  lie  in  the  grave  before  he  can  enter 
the  Dictionary-^the  man  who  made  the  aforesaid  word 
must  be  still  living,  though  at  a  very  advanced  age.  I 
rather  suppose  however  that  D^Israeli  is  mistaken,  and 
that  the  inventor  has  been  dead  a  long  time,  and  lived 
to  see  the  general  adoption  of  his  word,  notwithstand- 
ing it  has  as  yet  no  place  in  any  Dictionary  that  I  have 
seen.  Supposing  it  to  be  an  English  word,  I  consulted 
Walker,  and  was  mortified  to  find  (hat  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  it.  I  then  made  sundry  i:ombinKtions  of  other 
terms,  but  could  light  upon  none  that  seemed  at  all 
plausible,  except  the  words  edk  us,  which,  united  into 
caucus,  may  produce  a  kind  of  onomatopmOj  descrip- 

«  This  Is  eMssaad  t^ia  grsacsat  of  lbs  Dutch  school. 


(ive  of  the  assemblage  in  question ;  for  to  calk,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  abovementioned  lexicographer,  *'  to  stop 
the  leak  of  a  vessel  ;'*  and  inasmuch  as  a  caucus  is 
urged  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  be  the 
means  of  stopping  all  leaks  in  our  political  vessel,  there 
seems  to  be  some  show  of  reason  in  this  derivation. 
Qpon  further  reflection,  however,  I  concluded  that  the 
word  must  be  Ghreek,  and  having  recourse  to  Schreve- 
lius,  found  the  paronymous  term  kakot,  malus.  This 
I  presently  rejected,  though  apparently  descriptive  of 
the  pernicious  tendency  of  a  caucus,  because  the  insti- 
tutors  of  that  pestilent  oligarchy  would  hardly  have 
selected  so  bcurefaced  an  epitheton,  such  a  cacophony, 
if  1  may  so  speak  On  further  search,  upon  meeting 
with  ktatkUf  I  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  near  re- 
semblance of  sound,  as  to  jump  up  and  cry  out  eicreJiMi; 
but  moderated  ray  rapture  on  discovering  that  '*  genua 
etdeewnenti,^  the  explanatory  terms  in  Latin,  could  not 
be  tortured  to  any  manner  of  application,  unless  indeed 
it  was  intended  to  indicate  that  the  members  of  a  cau- 
cus would  be  willing  to  stand  in  the  people's  shoea,  upon 
the  occasion  of'  electing  a  President  of  the  United 
States;  or  unless  we  observe  further  the  aiiter  baukoa, 
jnamdua;  for  it  is  literally  a  very  pleasant  and  right 
merry  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  i  choice  by 
the  people.  So  far  the  Greek.  As  for  the  Latin,  I  have 
consulted  every  Dictionary  in  my  possession,  from  Ains- 
worth  and  Young,  up  to  oM  Thoma  TAomsHia,  printed 
Ccventria  SepHmo  Idua,  F^ruarii  1630,  and  can  find  no- 
thing resembling  our  Caucus,  but  the  three  headed  rob- 
ber  Cecils,  who  by  paronomasia,  might  be  considered  as 
the  grand  prototype  of  that  modem  monster,  which 
has  stolen,  if  not  the  caftfe,  at  least  the  property  of  the 
great  American  Hercules,  and  will  keep  it,  unless  he 
rise  in  his  might,  and  crushing  the  political  thief,  re- 
sumes his  original  rights.  Now,  Mr.  White,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  rest  here ;  though  not  quite  so  well  satisfied  as 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  was  about  the  locality  Of  Agricola*s 
camp,  from  those  mysterious  initials  nfhich  the  mis- 
chievous Edie  Ochiltree  so  wickedly  interpreted  to 
mean  **Mie  Dgry's  long  ladle,^  and 'not  "  ^grieola  dica- 
uUUbena  hAtna^**  as  Mmkhwma  would  have  it  ;-^but  do 
observe,  sir,  the  singular  coincidences  between  Cacus 
and  Caucus ;  the  one  a  three  headed  rogue — the  other 
a  sort  of  politicaf  Cerberus ;  the  first  slily  taking  away 
the  cattle  of  anolher^the  second  insidiously  cajoling 
the  people  of  their  rights ;  the  former  hiding  them  in  a 
caye,  where  they  were  discovered  by  their  bellowing — 
the  latter  betrayed  by  a  bellowing  from  Maine  to 
Georgia ;  and  finally  Cacus  demolished  by  Hercules, 
and  Caucus  easily  demolished  by  the  Herculean  force 
of  public  sentiment. 

I  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  am  not  entirely  satis- 
fied, notwithstanding  this  *^  eonJirmatUm  aircng/*  and 
hope  you  will  speedily  relieve  the  perplexity  of 
Your  most  obedient, 

NUGATOa. 

P.  S.  A  friend  facetiously  suggests  that  Caucus  is 
nothing  more  than  a  corruption, — Caucus,  quasi  cork 
as;  that  is,  shut  dose  the  doors  that  nobody  may  hear 
us. 

KBllAaE. 

We  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  assist  our  esteem- 
ed friend  Nugator  in  his  etymological  researches^ — 
We  remember  to  have  read  in  a  work  of  a  New 
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England  author,  some  years  since,  an  elaborate  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  word  which  so  much  puzzles  our 
correspondenL  If  our  memory  serve  us  faithfully, 
that  writer  fixes  the  nativity  of  the  term  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  the  date  of  its  birth  previous  to  the  revo- 
lution. The  circumstances  out  of  which  it  sprang  he 
asserts  to  be  these.  In  that  stormy  period,  when  every 
class  of  citizens  was  agitated  by  the  sentiments  which 
exploded  shortly  afterwards  in  the  thunders  of  revolu- 
tion, public  meetings  were  frequently  held  by  the  dif- 
ferent trades  and  professions.  For  reasons  which  we 
now  forget,  particular  attention  was  attracted  to  one 
called  by  the  CalkerSf  a  large  body  of  citizens  in  so 
commercial  a  town.  Their  proceedings  being  peculiar, 
(perhaps  in  exclusiveness  or  secrecy,)  caused  this  as- 
semblage to  be  much  talked  of;  and  every  subsequent 
meeting  characterized  by  similar  peculiarities  in  its  for- 
mation or  proceedings,  was  ccdled  a  "Co/A»r*«  Meet- 
ing,^* Gradually,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  although  the 
term  continued  to  be  used,  its  origin  was  forgotten ;  and 
a  knowledge  of  its  etymological  parentage  no  longer 
preserving  it  from  corruption,  an  erroneous  pronuncia- 
tion, and  consequently  an  erroneous  manner  of  spelling 
it,  gave  to  it  the  form  and  shape  which  it  now  wears — a 
change  not  at  all  surprising  in  regard  to  a  word  which 
was  probably  untoritten  during  the  first  thirty  years  of 
its  existence.  We  give  this  derivation  from  memory 
alone ;  we  cannot  even  recall  the  work  in  which  we  saw 
it  If  it  be  the  true  one,  our  friend  will  perceive  that 
in  one  of  his  surmises  he  is  not  far  wrong.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  birth,  parentage  and  early  condition  of  a 
particle  of  our  language,  which  has  of  late  become  a 
word  of  power,  equal  in  its  magic  influence  to  the  fa- 
bled spells  of  ancient  necromancers,  should  be  settled 
beyond  dispute.  Seeing  what  Caucus  now  means,  it  is 
natural  that  we  should  desire  to  know  from  what  be- 
ginnings it  has  arisen  to  its  present  stupendous  import- 
ance in  the  ranks  of  our  modern  political  vocabulary. 


CRITICAIi  NOTICBflU 

THE  CRAYON  MISCELLANY.  By  the  Author  of  the  Sketch 
Book.  No.  1.  Containing  a  Tour  on  the  Prairies.  Philadel- 
phia :  Carey,  Lea  fc  filanchard.  1835. 

A  book  from  the  pen  of  Washington  Irving,  is  a  nwr- 
eeott,  which  will  always  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  lite- 
rary epicures.  He  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  popular 
writers  in  this  country :  his  sketclics  of  character  and 
scenery,  are  always  true  to  the  life,  full  of  freshness 
and  vigor;  and  there  is  usually  a  clear  stream  of 
thought  pervading  his  pages,  in  fine  contrast  with  the 
crude  and  indistinct  conceptions  of  ordinary  writers. 
The  volume  before  us  cannot  be  said  indeed  to  rival 
some  of  its  predecessors  from  the  same  pen,  but  the 
cause  is  not  so  much  in  the  author  as  in  his  subjecL  In 
spite  of  an  agreeable  and  highly  descriptive  style,  the 
mind  becomes  wearied  with  the  monotony  of  a  journey 
through  the  solitudes  of  the  Western  Prairies,  and  after 
we  have  once  formed  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  a  buf- 
falo hunt,  and  the  lasoing  of  the  wild  horse,  we  become 
tired  of  the  repetition  of  adventures,  which  possess  so 
little  variety.  Considering  his  materials,  however,  Mr. 
Irving  has  contrived  to  sustain  his  narrative  with  his 
usual  ability.  It  is  true,  that  most  readers  will  aome- 
what  regret  that  ho  did  not  present  more  finished  por- 


traits of  some  of  the  personages  who  accompanied  the 
expedition.  We  have  quite  satisfactory  sketches  of 
that  **  swarthy,  meager,  braggart'*  Tonish,  and  of  the 
"  sullen  saturnine"  half  breed  Beatte,  but  we  desire  to 
know  something  more  of  the  wild  young  Swiss  Count, 
of  his  travelling  companion  and  nxntor,  the  virtuoso, 
and  of  the  hardy  old  hunter,  Ryan,  a  true  member  of 
the  leather-stocking  family. 

Notwithstanding  the  famed  perspicuity  and  purity  of 
Mr.  Irving*s  style,  he  occasionally  adopts  a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  creates  some  surprise.  We  will  give 
one  instance,  in  particular,  because  the  inaccuracy,  if 
we  may  so  term  it,  is  repeated  several  times  in  the  vo- 
lume before  us : — "  The  horse,  which  was  fearless  as  his 
owner,  and  like  him,  had  a  considerable  spice  of  devil  in 
his  composition,  and  who  beside,  had  been  familiar  with 
the  game,  no  sooner  came  in  sight  and  scent  of  the  buf- 
falo, than  he  set  ofiT  like  mad,  bearing  the  involuntary 
hunter,"  &c  &c  &c  (Page  232.) 

We  should  have  supposed  the  expression,  "Kfce  wtad,^ 
a  typographical  error,  if  it  had  not  been  frequently  used. 

We  copy  for  the  reader's  amusement,  a  short  chap- 
ter, containing  an  account  of  "  A  Republic  q/"  Prairie 
Dogs,**  a  kind  of  quadruped,  with  which  we,  at  least, 
in  this  portion  of  North  America,  are  not  very  familiar. 
The  harmony,  vigilance  and  energy,  with  which  these 
little  brutes  rally  around  theu-  rights  and  their  laws, 
might  whisper  a  sage  lesson  even  to  the  wisdom  of  ra- 
tional and  intellectual  beings : — 

A  REPUBUC  OF  PRAIRIE  DOOS. 

On  returning  from  our  expedition  in  queal  of  the  jtmng 
Count,  I  learned  that  a  burrow,  or  TiUafre*  as  it  is  termed,  of 
prairie  dogs,  had  been  discoyered  on  the  level  eummk  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  the  camp.  Having  heard  much  of  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  these  little  anhnals,  I  determined  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  cojgamunity.  The  prairie  dog  Is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
curiosfties  of  the  far  West,  about  which  travellers  defight  to  tell 
marvellous  ules,  endowing  him  at  times  with  something  of  the 
politic  and  social  habits  of  a  rational  being,  and  giving  him  «7»- 
tems  of  civil  government  and  domestic  economf,  almost  oqval  co 
what  they  used  to  bestow  upon  the  beaver. 

The  prairie  dog  is  an  animal  of  the  conej  kind,  and  aboiM  the 
size  of  a  rabblL  He  is  of  a  sprightly  mercurial  nature  ;  quick, 
sensitive,  and  somewhat  petulanL  He  is  very  gregarious,  Uviag 
in  large  communities,  sometimes  of  several  acres  in  eztenc, 
where  innumerable  little  heaps  of  earth  sbuw  the  encrsnces  to 
the  subterranean  cells  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  well  beataa 
trscks,  like  lanes  and  streets,  show  their  mobility  and  i 
ness.  According  to  the  accounts  given  of  them,  they  would  s 
to  be  contiDually  full  of  sport,  business  and  public  aflisin ; 
ing  about  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  goesipir.g  visks  to  sack 
other's  houses,  or  congregating  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  or 
after  a  shower,  and  gambolling  together  in  the  open  air.  8oai*> 
times,  especially  when  the  moon  shines,  they  pass  half  the  off  he 
in  revelry,  barking  or  yelping  with  short,  quick,  yet  weak  toMs, 
like  those  of  very  young  puppies.  While  in  the  height  of  thsir 
playfulness  and  clamor,  however,  should  there  be  tbe  les*^ 
alarm,  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells  in  an  instant,  and  tbe  tO- 
lege  remains  blank  and  siledL  In  case  they  are  hard  pcsssed 
by  their  pursuers,  without  any  hope  of  escape,  they  will  assaaa 
a  pugnacious  air,  sod  a  most  whimsical  look  of  ioBpoisai  wrath 
and  defiance. 

The  prairie  dogs  are  not  permitted  to  remain  sole  aad  ndto- 
turbed  inhabitants  of  their  own  homes.  Owls  and  raolenakw 
are  said  to  take  up  their  abodes  with  Chero ;  but  wbecbir  as 
invited  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a  matter  of  cootrovcrsy. 
The  owls  are  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  would  seem  to  psitaks  ^ 
the  character  of  the  hawk  ;  for  they  are  taller  and  more  ersct  «a 
their  legs,  more  alert  in  their  looks  and  rapid  in  their  flight  ikaa 
ordinary  owls,  and  do  not  confine  their  excursions  to  the  oicK 
but  sally  forth  In  broad  day. 

Some  say  thai  tbey  only  inhsbk  cf]nrUc||tb«  poMt  diF 
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kare  deserted,  and  au/Tered  to  go  to  ndn,  in  coneeqaence  of  the 
^e*th  in  them  of  eome  relative  j  for  they  would  make  out  this  lit- 
tle animal  to  be  endowed  with  keen  aeneibilitiee,  that  wUI  not 
permit  U  to  remain  in  the  dwelling  where  it  has  witnessed  the 
death  of  a  friend.  Oilier  fanciful  speculators  represent  the  owl 
as  a  kind  of  hoioekeeper  to  the  prairie  dog;  and  from  having  a 
note  very  similar,  insinuate  that  it  acu,  In  a  manner,  as  (amiiy 
preceptor,  and  teaches  the  young  litter  to  bark. 

As  to  the  rattlesnake,  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  ascertain- 
ed of  the  pan  he  plays  In  this  most  interesting  household ;  though 
he  is  considered  as  little  better  than  a  sycophant  and  sharper, 
that  winds  himeelf  into  the  concerns  of  the  honest,  credulous  lit- 
tle dog,  and  ukes  hhn  in  most  sadly.  Certain  it  is,  If  he  acta  as 
toad  eater,  he  occasionally  solaces  himself  with  more  than  the 
usual  perquisites  of  his  order;  as  he  is  now  and  then  detected 
with  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  In  his  maw. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  particulars  that  I  could  gather  about  the 
domestic  economy  of  this  fmle  inhabiunt  of  the  prairies,  who, 
with  hb  pinny  republic,  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  much  whlm- 
•K:al  speculation  and  burlesque  remarks,  among  the  hunters  of 
Ihe  far  West 

It  was  towards  evening  that  I  set  out  with  a  companion,  to  visit 
the  village  in  question.  Unluckily,  U  had  been  Invaded  in  the 
course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the  rangers,  who  had  shoe  two  or 
three  of  its  inhabitants,  and  thrown  the  whole  sensitive  commu- 
nity  in  confusion.  As  we  approached,  we  could  perceive  num- 
bers of  the  inhabitants  seated  at  the  entrances  of  their  cells,  while 
aeocioels  aeemed  to  have  been  posted  on  the  outskirts,  to  keep 
a  look  out.  At  sight  of  us,  the  picket  guards  scampered  in  and 
gare  the  alarm ;  whereupon  every  inhabitant  gave  a  short  yelp, 
m  bark,  and  dived  Into  his  hole,  his  heels  twinkling  in  the  air  as 
if  he  bad  thrown  a  somerseL 

We  traversed  the  whole  village,  or  republic,  which  covered  an 
area  of  about  thirty  acres;  but  not  a  whisker  of  an  inhabitant 
was  to  be  eeen.  We  probed  their  cells  as  far  as  the  ramrods  of 
our  nflea  would  reach,  but  could  unearth  neither  dog,  nor  owl, 
nor  rattlesnake.  Moving  quietly  to  a  liule  distance,  we  lay  down 
upon  the  groimd,  and  watched  for  a  long  time,  silent  and  motion- 
feaa.  By  and  bye,  a  cautious  old  burgher  would  slowly  put  forth 
the  and  of  bis  nose,  but  instantly  draw  it  in  again.  Another,  at 
a  greater  distance,  would  emerge  entirely;  but,  catching  a  glance 
^os,  would  throw  a  somerset,  and  plunge  back  again  into  his 
bo\».  At  length,  some  who  resided  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
village,  taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would  steal 
fonh,  and  htirry  off  to  a  distant  hole,  the  residence  possibly  of 
some  family  connexion,  or  gossiping  friend,  about  whose  safety 
Ihey  were  solicitous,  or  with  whom  they  wbhed  to  compare  notes 
about  the  late  occurrences. 

Others  stiU  more  bold,  assembled  in  little  knots,  in  the  streets 
and  public  places,  as  if  to  discuss  the  recent  outrages  offered  to 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  atrocious  murders  of  their  fellow 
bun^hera. 

We  roee  from  the  ground  and  moved  forward,  to  take  a  nearer 
view  oftbese  public  proceedings,  when,  yelp!  yelp!  yelp!~there 
was  a  ahrill  alarm  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  the  meetings 
suddenly  diepersed  ;  feet  twinkled  in  the  air  In  every  direalon ; 
and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  Into  the  earth. 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  put  an  end  to  our  observations,  but 
the  train  of  whimsical  comparisons  produced  in  my  brain,  by 
the  moral  attributes  which  I  had  heard  given  to  these  little  poli- 
tic aofimala,  still  continued  after  my  return  to  camp;  and  late  in 
the  night,  aa  I  lay  awake  after  all  the  camp  was  asleep,  and 
heard  In  the  stillness  of  the  hour,  a  faint  clamor  of  shrill  voices 
from  the  distant  village,  I  could  not  help  picturing  to  myself  the 
inhiibtonts  gathered  together  in  noisy  assemblage,  and  windy 
debate,  to  devise  plans  for  the  public  safety,  and  to  vindicate  the 
fanradMl  rights  and  insulted  dignity  of  tiie  republic 


^arik  ^mericm  Review,— The  April  number  is 
for  the  most  part  excellent.  But  we  are  forcibly  re- 
minded by  it  of  a  defect  in  the  Reviews  of  this  country, 
which  it  seems  to  us,  might  with  some  little  exertion,  be 
remedied.  The  fault  to  which  we  allude,  is  their  tar- 
dinesa   in  noticing  the  publications  of  the  day.     In 


Africa^  which  have  been  before  the  public  tixteen  yeartf 
while  the  crowd  of  new  works  of  undoubted  merit 
which  fill  our  book  stores,  have  not  as  yet,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  reviewers.  In 
this  book -making  age,  we  are  aware  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  a  Quarterly  to  review  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
productions  constantly  issuing  from  the  press:  but  if, 
as  we  suppose,  it  is  the  design  of  these  periodicals  to 
direct  the  taste  of  the  public  in  every  department  of 
science  and  literature,  surely  they  should  contain  re- 
views of  such  works  selected  from  the  mass,  as  are  best 
worthy  attention ;  and  should  endeavor  to  keep  pace 
with  the  stream  of  publication.  We  can  see  little  value 
in  a  review  of  a  book  after  every  reading  man  in  the 
community  has  perused  it,  and  formed  his  opinion  upon 
its  merits.    Thus  to  lag  behind  the  march  of  current 
literature,  deprives  the  criticisms  of  the  reviewer  of 
much  of  their  value  and  weighL     In  the  instance  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  it  might  well  be  asked  whether 
the  travels  of  Burkhardt,  English  reviews  of  which  we 
read  ten  or  twelve,  or  more  years  ago,  could  have  the 
same  claim  upon  the  public  interest  as  the  newer  worksr 
of  Burnes,  Jacquemont,  Bennet  and  many  others,  whose 
books  possess  the  charm  of  novelty?     We  subjoin  the 
contents  of  the  April  number:     1.  Politics  of  Europe  : 
2.  Coleridge:     3.  Mineral  Springs  of  Nassau :  4.  Life 
of  G.  D.  Board  man:     5.  National  Gallery :    6.  Italy: 
7.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii:    8.  Immigration:     9.  Burk- 
hardi's  Travels  in  Africa:     10.  Popular  Exiucation. 

The  first  article  contains  a  spirited  review  of  the  po- 
litical events  in  France  since  the  revolution  of  1S30,  and 
of  the  foreign  and  internal  policy  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  progress  of  the  juste  milieit  system  is  well  deline* 
ated,  and  a  forcible  picture  is  drawn  of  the  present  pos- 
ture of  the  French  government.  We  do  not  entirely 
coinckle  with  the  writer's  ideas  of  the  onward  course 
of  the  cause  of  liberty,  (or  perhaps  more  correctly,  of 
revolution)  in  France;  but  consider  the  article  gene- 
rally correct  and  instructive.  That  on  Coleridge  is  ad- 
mirable :  and  we  heartily  rejoice  that  in  a  work  so  much 
looked  up  to  in  England  as  is  the  North  American,  for 
the  expression  of  our  literary  opinions,  justice  so  ample 
should  have  been  done  to  that  extraordinary  mind.  A 
Baltimore  newspaper,  in  allusion  to  the  article  in  ques- 
tion, speaks  of"  the  pitiful  shifts  to  which  the  reviewer 
is  driven  to  account  for  a  fact  which  he  admits,  viz. — 
that  there  is  but  here  and  there  an  individual  who  un- 
derstands him,"  [Coleridge.)  "What  stronger  proof 
do  we  want,"  says  the  journalist,  "of  that  confusion 
of  thought  and  mysticism  with  which  he  has  been 
charged?"  We  think  far  stronger  proofs  are  neces- 
sary to  support  the  accusation.  That  but  few  com- 
prehend the  metaphysical  treatises  of  Coleridge,  is 
owing  to  the  simple  fact,  that  few  are  so  thoroughly 
versed  in  psychological  knowledge  as  to  maintain  a 
position  in  the  van  of  the  science,  the  post  universally 
acceded  to  Coleridge  by  the  learned  in  ethics.  It  is  for 
this  class  of  men  that  he  has  written,  and  in  whose  ap- 
plauses he  has  received  a  plentiful  reward.  These,  at 
least,  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  so  far  from  being 
justly  charged  with  confusion  of  thought,  and  its  con- 
sequence confusion  of  expression,  no  man  who  ever 
lived  thought  more  disUncUy  even  when  f  AmJb'ng  wrongs 
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or  more  intimately  felt  and  comprehended  the  power  of 
the  niceties  qfwwdt.    That  his  philosophical  disquisi- 
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tions  are  abstruse,  is  the  fault  of  the  subjects,  and  not 
of  the  Iang:uage  in  which  he  has  treated  them,  than 
nrhich  none  can  be  more  lucid  or  appropriate. 

The  article  on  Italy  is  interesting — also  that  on  the 
National  Gallery.  In  the  notice  of  the  JLofl  Days  rf 
Pcmpeii,  justice  is  by  no  means  done  to  that  most  noble 
of  modern  novels. 

The  London  Qjuarieriy  Review  fvr  February,  American 
Edition,  No.  1.  VoL  2.  is  printed  on  good  paper,  with 
eicellent  type.  It  contains,  1.  Wanderings  in  New 
South  Wales,  by  George  Bennet,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  >  8.  Correspondence 
of  Victor  de  Jacquemont:  3.  Population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland :  4.  Coleridge's  Table  Talk :  5.  Egypt 
and  Thebes:  6.  Rush  on  the  Prophecies:  7.  The 
Church  and  the  Voluntary  System :  8.  Recent  German 
Belles  Lettres :  9.  England,  France,  Russia  and  Tur* 
key :  10.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Address.  The  eighth  arti- 
de  contains  much  information  on  a  subject  with  which 
Americans  are,  for  the  most  part,  indifferently  conTei> 
sanL  Coleridge*s  Table  Talk  is  highly  interesting,  as 
every  authentic  fragment  of  his  sentimenu  and  opinions 
must  be.  The  work  reviewed  in  this  article,  is  published 
by  Mr.  Henry  Coleridge,  a  near  relative  of  the  departed 
philosopher  and  poet,  and  is  made  up  from  notes  of 
numerous  conversations,  taken  down  by  the  publisher 
immediately  after  their  occurrence.  They  bear  the  im- 
press of  Coleridge's  mind,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  classes,  and  probably  do  more  to  make  the  general 
reader  acquainted  with  him  and  his  opinions,  than  all 
else  that  has  been  written. — ^We  take  this  opportunity 
of  noticing  the  eicellent  American  Edition  of  the  Lon- 
don, Eldinburg,  Foreign  and  Westminster  Reviews,  com- 
bined. It  does  much  honor  to  Mr.  Foster  of  New  York, 
the  publisher ;  and  the  compression  of  matter  is  such, 
without  being  printed  too  fine,  as  to  give  to  subscribers 
for  the  sum  of  eight  dollars,  these  four  periodicals  for 
which  upwards  of  twenty  dollars  was  formerly  paid. 
The  paper,  type,  and  execution,  are  good. 

The  Life  ^Samuel  Drew,  the  shoemaker  and  philo- 
sopher of  Cornwall,  by  his  son,  is  published  by  Hai^ 
per  &  Brothers,  and  consists  of  360  pages.  Drew  was 
an  extraordinary  man,  whose  works,  especially  his  theo- 
logical ones,  have  gained  him  no  little  celebrity.  It  now 
appears  that  he  had  much  to  do  with  the  writings  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Coke. 

The  Life  of  the  Emperor  J^aptleon^  Fo<.  1,  &y  H.  Lee, 
Weto  York,  CharUa  De  Behr,  This  work  has  great 
merits  and  remarkable  faults.  Published  ostensibly  as 
a  corrector  of  the  numerous  errors  of  other  biogra- 
phers of  Napoleon,  and  especially  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Lockhart,  it  cannot  but  be  read  with  inters 
est.  The  errors  detected  and  set  right,  are  numerous 
and  important  In  most  instances  Mr.  Lee  clearly 
makes  out  his  charges — in  some  we  are  sorry  to  see 
that  he  seems  to  be  governed  by  a  spirit  of  captions- 
ness :  And  we  cannot  but  object  to  the  tone  of  his 
strictures  upon  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Milder  language 
would  better  have  graced  his  cause.  We  have  pre- 
pared a  review  of  this  work,  which  we  are  compelled  to  j 
postpone  to  the  next  number  of  the  Messenger.  I 


CeUbrwUd  TriaU  of  oU  CmmMe»,mUremaMUtom 
of  Criminal  Jwitprudenee,  teUcted  by  s  MemUr  o/  tht 
PhUadelpkUt  Bar.  Philadelphiii,E,L.Cart^eniA.Hvt 
Such  a  book  as  this  was  much  wanted.  The  reoords 
of  criminal  trials  were  scattered  through  the  newapspui 
or  buried  in  some  huge  tomes  of  antique  law  reporti, 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  And  thij 
book  seems  fitted  to  supply  the  deficiency  to  a  conade- 
rable  extent.  It  is  a  large  octavo,  and  oontsios  a  se- 
lection of  criminal  trials  from  the  early  period  of  1588, 
down  to  the  present  day,  among  them  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  cases  on  record,  such  as  thai  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  160i,  of  the  Earl  of  Strsffocd  in  1643, 
of  Alexis  Petrowitz  CzArowitz  in  1815,  of  the  rebels, 
Kilmarnock,  Cromartie,  Balmerino,  &c«  in  1745,  and 
others  of  equal  interest — the  judicial  proceedings  in  re- 
lation to  which,  belong  to  history.  The  oontenaof  the 
work  are  highly  interesting,  but  we  eannot  withhold 
our  censure  of  their  arrangement  The  trials  are  bad- 
died  together  without  the  slightest  attention  to  chrono- 
logical order;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  gentleman  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bar,  who  is  made  responsible  for  the 
compilation  of  the  work,  could  merely  have  setected 
the  several  eases  leaving  the  printer  to  arrsoge  tbem 
as  he  pleased.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  reader 
finds  himself  shifling  backward  and  forward,  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  in  a  complete  medley  of  dates.  This 
is  to  be  lamented,  because  the  history  of  criminsl  juris- 
prudence is  a  history  of  the  progress  of  civil  liberty, 
and  of  the  expansion  of  the  human  mind.  And  the 
interest  which  we  find  in  tracing  the  progress  of  just 
and  equitable  rules  in  the  trials  of  male&ctors,  is  mw 
red  by  this  defect  of  arrsmgeroenu  As  fotore  voloffles 
of  this  work  are  partly  promised,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  them  this  fault  will  be  amended. 

MFtaUm.  J^arrathefimded  on  recent  mi  hUt- 
reaHngfaeU,  hy  the  Rev,  jSndrew  Reed,  D.  D.  has  been 
republished  by  the  Harpers..  With  a  pk>t  of  great  sisi- 
plicity,  and  with  diction  equally  simple,  this  work  hss 
attained  much  celebrity.  It  is  indeeid  thrillmgly  inte- 
resting. Martha^  a  more  recent  effort  by  the  aame  writer, 
is  however,  in  every  respect  a  book  of  greater  meriL 

Memobre  of  CeUhraUd  Women  rf  sB  ComArws.  4 
Madame  JunoL  Phiiadaphia^  Cmrey,  Lea  and  BimAml 
These  memoirs  are  amusing,  suid  so  far  we  can  reeoo- 
mend  them  highly,  but  no  farther.  Their  monlity  is 
questionable  indeed ;  and  they  bear  upon  their  face,  in 
a  ceruin  pervading  air  of  romance,  sufBcieot  erideoce 
of  their  own  inauthenticity.  There  is  a  sad  mistake 
too  in  the  title  of  the  work.  These  are  not  memoirs  of 
celebrated  women  in  ott  ooantries :  they  sie  merely 
Madame  Junot's  celebrated  women  in  a  few  particuisr 
regions.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  no  pretensioBS 
to  celebrity.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  sketch  tf 
Marina  Minszech  will  aflbrd  a  fair  sample  of  the  Do<^ 
ess's  biographical  style.  In  this  opinion  we  coQcar,aDd 
as  it  is  a  pretty  fiible,  we  advise  all  to  read  it  who  haie 
no  inclination  for  the  book  entire. 

Infbunce,  a  Mord  Tde^by  the  mOhar  rf  Jltvi^ 
PhOadeiphia,  Key  and  SiddU.  There  is  an  air  of  modeit 
tranqoillicy  about  this  book  which  we  admire.  It  i»* 
pleasing  tale  addressed  to  the  young,  to  serioasparent% 
and  to  friends— and  it  pretend  t»  be  nothins  ">^'** 
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Its  style  too  is  unobjectionable.  If  the  work  developes 
in  the  author  no  extraordinary  capabilities,  it  is,  we 
think,  because  there  was  no  intention  of  deyeloping 


Lhet  of  the  Emgfiih  PirM^t,  Higkwa^men  and  JKoMcrt, 
If  Wkiiekead.  PkUadelpkia,  Carey  and  Hart.  These 
lines  will  be  read  in  spite  of  all  that  a  too  fastidious 
taste  may  say  to  the  contrary.  We  see  no  Tcry  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be. 

Co^f€MnanMqfaPoel,%vol$.     Carty,  Lea  and  BUmch- 
w^    The  most  remarkable  feature  in  this  production 
is  the  bad  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  and  the  typo- 
graphical ingenuity  with  which  matter  barely  enough 
for  one  volume  has  been  spread  over  the  pages  of  two. 
The  author  has  rery  few  claims  to  the  sacred  name  he 
has  thought  proper  to  assume.    And  indeed  his  own 
idea  on  this  subject  seem  not  to  satisfy  himself.    He  is 
in  doubt,  poor  man,  of  his  own  qualifications,  and  hay- 
iog  procUimed  himself  a  poet  in  the  title  page,  com- 
mences his  book  by  disavowing  all  pretensions  to  the 
character.    We  can  enlighten  him  on  this  head.    There 
is  nothing  of  the  vaiu  about  him.    He  is  no  poet— and 
most  positively  he  is  no  prophet.    He  is  a  writer  of 
notes.    He  is  fond  of  annotations ;  and  composes  one 
upon  another,  putting  Pelion  upon  Ossa.    Here  is  an 
example:   ^ Ce n'eti  pat  par t^eetaHon que  faU mU en 
F)rameaia  eet  remarquee,  nudt  pour  U»  detcvnur  de  la  eon- 
asisasBce  dn  mdgairej'    Now  we  are  very  sure  that 
none  bat  ie  vtdgnre^  to  speak  poetically,  will  ever  think 
of  getting  through  with  the  confessions:  thus  there  the 
matter  stsmds.    Lest  his  book  should  not  be  undentood 
he  illustrates  it  by  notes,  and  then  lest  the  notes  ehmdd 
be  undentood,  why  he  writes  them  in  French.    All 
this  is  very  dear,,  and  very  elever  to  say  no  more. 
There  is  however  some  merit  in  this  book,  and  not  a 
little  satisfaction.    The  author  avera  upon  his  word  of 
honor  that  in  commencing  this  work  he  loads  a  pistol, 
and  plaeas  it  upon  the  table.    He  farther  states  that, 
upon  coming  to  a  conduaion,  it  is  his  intention  to  blow 
oot  what  he  supposes  to  be  his  brains.    Now  this  is 
excellent.    But,  even  with  so  rapid  a  writer  as  the  poet 
must  undoubtedly  be,  there  would  be  some  little  diffi- 
eolty  in  completing  the  book  under  thirty  days  or  there- 
aboQtsL    The  best  of  powder  is  apt  to  sustain  injury  by 
lying  so  long  "  in  the  load."    We  sincerely  hope  the 
gentleman  took  the  precaution  to  examine  his  priming 
before  attempting  the  ntah  act.    A  flash  in  the  pan — 
and  in  such  a  case— wen  a  thing  to  be  lamented.    In- 
deed there  would  be  no  answering  for  the  consequences. 
We  might  even  have  a  second  series  of  the  Confes- 


Tke  Lmigaage  ^f  fTowsri,  enMlUhed  wiihfine  adored 
MgrMsngs.  Pkaaddpkia,  Caret/,  Hart  and  Co.  This  is 
a  book  which  will  ibid  fiivor  in  the  eyea  of  the  ladies, 
and  thus,  par  conoe^^ienee  in  the  eyes  of  the  gentlemen. 
Its  BWHto  is  pretty  and  apposite: 

By  an  those  token-flowers  that  tell 
What  words  can  nerar  speak  so  well. 

Mr.  amd  Jim  EdgewarihU  Praelieai  EdneaHon  has 
been  repaUiahad  by  the  Harpers.  lu  eharaister  is  well 
establislied* 


The  Highland  Smugglers.  By  the  author  qf  wfdoe n- 
turet  of  a  KussOhuoh,  ire,  3  vde.  Carey,  Hart  and  Co. 
This  book  is  very  much  praised  and  we  think  justly. 
It  is  full  of  exquisite  descriptions  of  that  region  of  ro- 
mance the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  has  s  nuuiner  of  ii$ 


Mr.  Lockhart's  excellent  novel  Vderina  is  republish- 
ed by  the  Harpers.  The  scene  is  in  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  the  subject  is  managed  in  that  masterly  style  which 
we  look  for  in  LockharU  We  have  heard  objections 
urged  to  the  antique  nature  of  his  tale — ill-mannered 
sneers,  and  by  men  who  should  know  better,  at  travel- 
ling back  to  Roman  history  for  interest  which  could  as 
well  be  found  at  home.  Proeul — Oproewl  este  profani  ! 
Valerius  is  a  book  to  live. 

wfn  Recount  of  CoL  Crockett's  Tour  to  the  XInih  and 
Down  East,  written  hy  himse{f,  Carey,  Hart  and  Co. 
We  see  no  reason  why  Col.  Crockett  should  not  be 
permitted  to  expose  himself  if  he  pleases,  and  to  be  as 
much  laughed  at  as  he  thinks  proper — ^but  works  of  this 
kind  have  had  their  day,  and  have  fortunately  lost  their 
attractions.  We  think  this  work  especially  censurable 
for  the  frequent  vulgarity  of  its  huiguage. 

lUorax  de  Cowry,  sa  auto-hiographical  novel,  hy  Josiah 
Templeton,  Esq.,  8  wds.  BalHmore,  William  and  Joseph 
AVof.  We  have  looked  at  this  book  attentivdy — ^for 
we  confess  it  was  impossible  to  read  iL  A  glance  over 
one  or  two  pages  will  be  suffident  to  convince  any 
reasonable  person  that  it  is  a  mere  jumble  of  absurdi- 
ties. The  gentleman  should  not  have  thrust  his  name 
(if  it  be  not  a  nom  de  guerre,)  into  the  title  page. 

Ji  Winter  in  the  West,  6y  a  JTew  Yorker.  .Veto  York, 
Harper  and  Brothers,  This  is  a  work  of  great  spright- 
liness,  and  is  replete  with  instruction  and  amusemenL 
The  writer  evinces  much  talent  in  producing  an  inter- 
esting narrative  of  a  journey  performed  in  the  most  un- 
propitious  period  of  the  year.  EUs  observations  on 
life  in  the  backwoods  are  sensible,  and  we  should 
imagine  correct,  and  his  details  in  relation  tp  Michigan 
particularly  interest  us.  The  adventures  of  the  road 
are  told  with  great  vivacity,  and  although  then  are  no 
thrilling  scenes  or  surprising  inddents  in  the  book,  it 
cannot  be  read  with  indifference.  The  traits  of  Indian 
character  scattered  through  its  pages  are  vivid  and 
striking,  and  the  reflections  on  the  condition  of  that 
fast  failing  race  mark  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the 
author.  Mr.  Hoffman,  formerly  connected  with  the 
New  York  American,  and  now  Editor  of  a  Monthly 
Magazine,  is  the  reputed  author  of  this  spirited  work. 

VCT*  The  journal  of  Mrs.  Frances  Ann  Butler,  better 

known  as  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  has,  after  a  long  delay, 

made  its  appearance ;  but  at  so  late  a  period  that  we 

ara  unable  to  present  our  readen  with  our  opinions  at 

large  of  its  merits,  which  we  regret  the  more,  as  the 

work  has  created  much  excitement  in  the  literary  and 

fashionable  world.    Numerous  extracts  from  its  pages 

have  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  the  daring 

authoress  has  recdved  but  little  mercy  from  any  quar* 

ter.    It  will  be  reviewed  in  our  ne|^  r^r^n}^ 
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EDITORIAIi  REHAKKS. 

We  recommend  the  contents  of  our  present  number 
with  entire  confidence,  to  our  readers. 

The  article  on  the  "  Influence  of  Free  Governments  on 
the  Mind,**  is  from  the  same  gifted  and  exuberant  pen 
■which  produced  the  **  Impediments  to  Literature^**  re- 
published in  our  fifth  number,  from  the  Western  Month- 
ly Magazine. 

The  selection  from  Mr.  MitchelPs  Manuscripts,  or 
the  story  of  the  "  WkUe  Antelope**  wiU,  we  doubt  not, 
be  read  with  zest  enough  to  create  a  strong  desire  for 
future  contributions  from  the  same  source.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  those  wild  sons  of  the  forest  who  have 
never  been  corrupted  hy  dviiixation,  (we  hope  the  sole- 
cism will  be  pardoned,)  cannot  fail  to  attract  'the  cu- 
rious. The  story  we  publish  is  truly  unique  and  excel- 
lent of  its  kind. 

Chapter  1.  on  "  Engliah  Poetry,**  tracing  as  it  does 
the  rude  and  early  dawnings  of  that  divine  art  in  our 
own  venerable  vernacular,  will  deeply  interest  by  its 
antique  spirit,  and  by  the  accurate  and  profound  inves- 
tigation which  its  author  has  evinced.  We  shall  look 
ibr  the  remaining  chapters  with  much  eagerness. 

We  hope  that  no  one  will  be  deterred,  by  the  length 
of  Professor  George  Tucker's  discourse  on  the  "  Pro- 
gress qf  Philosophy,**  from  reading  it  attentively.  We 
acknowledge  the  value  our  pages  derive  from  its  inser- 
tion, and  we  earnestly  desire  that  all  should  share  in  the 
pleasure  and  improvement  which  it  will  undoubtedly 
impart.  Besides  that  some  of  its  views  possess  all  the 
freshness  of  originality,  the  whole  address  is  couched 
in  that  felicitous  diction  for  which  its  author  has  been 
already  justly  distinguished,  ennobling  the  subject, 
while  it  familiarizes  it  to  readers  of  all  classes. 

The  5th  '*LeUerfrom  AVio  EnglamP*  is  full  of  thought, 
and  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  man 
who  claims  to  be  a  patriot.  When  will  the  disastrous 
conflicts  of  party  strife  so  far  subside,  as  to  authorise  a 
thoroiigh,  if  not  exclusive  devotion  to  our  own  state 
institutions  and  concerns?  There  are  many  things 
in  our  own  internal  policy  which  might  be  judiciously 
reformed  :  The  allusions  of  the  letter  writer  to  the  sys- 
tem of  fixing  the  age  by  law  at  which  judges  shall 
leave  the  bench,  are  expressed  in  his  best  style,  and 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  veneration  and  respect  due  to 
the  "  gigantic  Coryphaeus  of  the  United  States'  Judi- 
ciary." 

Our  excellent  and  able  friend  who  writes  the  article 
on  **  The  Waltz  and  GaUopade**  is  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
poses that  we  have  favored  those  outlandish  innovations 
upon  Virginian  simplicity.  We  are  advocates  for  new 
inventions,  only  when  they  contribute  to  human  happi- 
ness and  virtue ;  and  we  heartily  join  with  him  in  cen- 
suring those  of  the  votaries  of  fashion  who  would  cor- 
rupt the  purity  of  our  manners  and  the  innocence 
of  our  amusements,  by  introducing  among  us  practices 
of  even  doubtful  efifect  upon  the  morals  of  the  rising 
generation. 

In  '*  Christian  Eiducation,"  much  wholesome  admoni- 
tion will  be  found,  directly  addressed  to  the  conside- 
ration of  parents.  The  writer  shows  in  this  article, 
that  the  spirit  of  a  christian  renders  the  much  neglected 
exhibition  of  childish  intellect  worthy  the  attention  of 
an  accomplished  and  masculine  mind. 

The  "  Extraa  from  a  Mexican  Journal,^  contains 


much  valuable  information  in  relation  to  a  country  bat 
Httle  known. 

The  Tales,  of  which  we  publish  several  in  the  pre- 
sent number,  comprise  a  variety  of  talent  "j1  Tik 
of  the  West,"  written  as  we  are  assured,  by  a  norice  is 
composition,  certainly  displays  much  ability,  although 
a  little  more  experience  would  have  taught  the  writer 
the  value  of  compression.  But  amplification  is  gene- 
rally  the  fault  of  youth  and  inexperience,  and  in  thit 
case  it  does  not  conceal  the  talent  unequirocally  dis- 
played by  the  writer. 

"  Morella**  will  unquestionably  prove  that  Mr.  Poc 
has  great  powers  of  imagination,  and  a  coounaod  of 
language  seldom  surpassed.  Yet  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  he  has  drank  so  deep  at  some  enchanted  fountain, 
which  seems  to  blend  in  his  fancy  the  sbadowg  of 
the  tomb  with  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  life.  We 
doubt  however,  if  any  thing  in  the  same  style  can  be 
cited,  which  contains  more  terrific  beauty  than  this  tale. 

The  favors  and  contributions  of  our  friend  Pertinu 
Placid,  Esquire,  are  particularly  welcome;  and  we 
hereby  give  him  due  notice  that  we  adopt  him  as  a 
member  of  our  literary  family.  In  the  ^^Tdt  ^  e 
^ose**  he  has  illustrated  with  admirable  humor  the  cu- 
rious philosophy  of  dreaming ;  and  in  **  ContenCt  Mit- 
hap,**  he  has  clothed  a  fine  moral  in  the  charms  of  /low- 
ing verse. 

No.  IL  on  the  Fine  Arts  will  be  read  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure,  by  all  who  can  estimate  glowing  des- 
criptions of  beauty  and  grace,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an 
artist.    The  style  of  the  article  is  most  captivating. 

We  are  pleased  to  welcome  again  to  our  cohimns, 
our  old  and  much  respected  friend  **^/\igeier**  and 
equally  so  to  learn  that  he  is  convalescent  from  a  sereit 
illness  which  has  kept  his  pen  idle  for  some  time.  Hij 
letter  contains  some  allusions  to  politics,  which  in  gene- 
ral we  deem  an  unsuitable  subject  for  a  journal  on  the 
plan  of  the  Messenger.  But  his  remarks  are  expnmd 
in  so  good  humored  a  manner,  that  we  are  continced 
they  can  afifbrd  no  offence.  The  detail  of  his  reseaitbef 
is  highly  amusing,  and  given  in  his  usual  agreeable  style. 

The  selected  article,  a  "  Scene  in  Real  Lift,^  »  cha- 
racterized by  deep  and  impressive  pathos.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  its  author  will  probably  becoinet 
contributor  to  our  columns. 

It  would  be  uncourteous  and  in  violation  of  oar  fcrf- 
ings,  to  omit  noticing  the  poetical  contributions  to  this 
number.  We  particularly  recommend  to  our  resdeii 
the  ''Apostrophe  of  m  JEoHan  Harp,**  a  itrMn  of  fc»^ 
mony  and  sentiment  struck  by  a  master  band  fipom  the 
chords  of  a  truly  poetic  Ijnrc.— "  The  Last  GiJT  is  sJ» 
the  product  of  a  fertile  and  glowing  spirit  It  «««•  to 
us  wrapt  in  the  mists  of  the  anonjonous;  but  iii  as  we 
trust,  Corydon  has  not  wept  himself  to  stone,  we  Aoold 
gladly  receive  his  further  fiLVors.  "  ^"afcirf  a»d  M^ 
from  a  feminine  hand,  which  has  before  awak««« 
strains  of  rich  music  and  sentiment  in  our  psc^  ^ 
Last  Indian"  by  our  valued  friend  Larry  Lyle,  is  a  n»sr 
nificent  description  of  a  somewhat  extravagant  diet* 
It  exhibiu  even  a  greater  d^ree  of  power  tbtt  h» 
former  contributions.  The"  FTmler  5e««  a*  JHIi^*- 
burg,**  give  a  pleasing  and  vivid  description  of  the  gai^T 
which  reigned  at  that  interesting  place  duriog  ^  V^ 
season.  There  are  also  several  minor  pieeei  ia  ^■* 
we  doubt  not  our  readers  wkKperceive  much  mui^ 
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FIVB  DOLJ.ARS  PRR  ANNUM. 


FITBIiISHIIR'fl  HOViOJfl* 

The  PiMther  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  his 
friends  and  patrons  that  he  has  made  an  arrangement 
with  a  gentleman  of  approved  literary  taste  and  attain- 
ments, to  whose  especial  management  the  editorial 
department  of  the  "Messenger"  has  been  confided. — 
This  arrangement,  he  confidently  believes  will  increase 
the  attractions  of  his  pages,— for  besides  the  acknow- 
ledged capacity  of  the  gentleman  referred  to,  his  ab- 
straction from  other  pursuits  will  enable  him  to  devote 
his  exclusive  attention  to  the  work. 

With  this  ample  assurance  therefore,  that  the  public 
patronage  will  be  met  by  renewed  efforts  to  give  gene- 
ral satisfaction,  the  publisher  earnestly  hopes  that  his 
friends  will  aid  him  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the 
Messenger.  A  reasonable  enlargement  of  the  subscrip- 
tion list  will  afford  the  means  of  occasionally  embellish- 
ing its  pages  with  handsome  drawings  and  engravings — 
and  especially  sketches  of  some  of  those  remarkable 
natural  curiosities  and  picturesque  scenes,  with  which 
Viiginia,  and  the  Southern  country  generally,  abounds, 
lo  this  way  the  publisher  hopes  to  make  his  periodical 
a  repository  of  not  only  every,  thing  elegant  in  litera- 
ture, but  tasteful  in  the  arts ;  and  his  generous  and  in- 
telligent supporters  may  rest  assured,  that  whilst  a 
moderate  reward  for  his  own  labon  is  indispensa- 
ble—his principal  aim  is  to  multiply  the  sources  of 
intellectual  pleasure,  and  increase  the  &cilities  for  im- 
provemenL 

It  is  due  to  the  gentleman  who  has  acted  as  editor 
Qp  to  the  present  period,  that  the  publisher  should,  in 
parting  with  him,  express  that  deep  feeling  of  gratitude 
which  his  disinterested  friendship  could  not  fail  to  in- 
spire. At  the  commencement  of  the  Messenger,  when 
the  prospect  of  its  success  was  doubtful,  and  when  many 
judicious  friends  augured  unfavorably  of  the  enterprise, 
the  late  editor  volunteered  his  aid  to  pilot  the  frail  bark 
if  posable  into  safe  anchorage — nor  did  he  desert  it  un- 
til all  doubt  of  success  fiad  ceased.  The  efforts  of  that 
gentleman  "im  the  more  prized,  because  they  were 
made  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  ease  and  leisure,  in 
the  midst  too  of  avocations  sufficiently  arduous  to 
occupy  the  entire  attention  of  most  men, — and  be- 
cause they  were  rendered  without  hope  or  expectation 
of  reward.  And  the  publisher  embraces  this  occa- 
sion, to  declare  that  the  success  of  the  Messenger  has 
been  greatly  owing  to  the  judicious  management  of  the 
editorial  department  by  that  gentleman.  For  services 
of  so  much  value,  rendered  with  no  other  object  than 
a  deare  to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  literary  pe- 
riodical in  Virginia,  the  publisher  is  deeply  indebted  to 
him — and  the  readers  of  the  work  will,  we  doubt  not, 
long  remember  his  efforts  in  their  behalC  To  him -bo- 
longs  the  merit  of  having  given  his  disinterested  aid  in 
the  season  of  its  early  feebleness.  His  successor  has 
but  to  follow  in  the  path  which  has  thus  been  marked 
oQt  by  a  hardy  and  skilful  literary  pioneer. 

T.  W.  WHITE,  Publitker  and  Proprietor. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SKBTOHBS  OF  THSS  SISTORT 
And  PMsent  Oomditlan  of  TripoUf  wltfti  flune 

of  U&eoU&erBf^ffMurjrBtatM*  f         _« 
^         No.  VL  ^^l/xiLfi^f^^'y^^^^^* 

In"  the  last' number  of  these  sketches,  it  was  stated 
that  Hamet  "went  to  Deme  in  1809,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet,  as  Bey  of  the  two 
Eastern  Provinces."  This  has  been  since  discovered 
to  be  incorrect ;  within  two  yeara  afterwards,  he  was 
again  expelled  by  the  Pasha,  for  some  cause  or  pre- 
tence, and  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family  to  Egypt, 
where  he  died.  In  October,  1832,  a  man  appeared  at 
the  American  Consulate  in  Alexandria,  who  declared 
himself  to  be  Mahommed  Bey,  eldest  son  of  Hamet 
Caramalli ;  he  stated  that  his  father's  family  were  liv- 
ing in  great  indigence  at  Cairo,  and  his  object  was  to 
ascertain  whether  any  relief  could  be  expected  for  them 
ttom  the  United  States. 

The  conduct  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  during  the  early 
part  of  the  war  between  Tripoli  and  the  United  States, 
has  been  already  exposed.  He  continued  to  observe 
the  subsequent  occurrences  with  great  attention, — 
manifesting  the  utmost  anxiety '  with  regard  to  the 
result.  He  saw  with  dismay  the  increase  of  the  Ame- 
rican forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  distressed 
condition  to  which  Yusuf  was  reduced  by  the  deter- 
mined manner  in  which  they  had  been  employe^ ;  and 
he  rightly  conceived  that  by  thus  unveiling  the  weak- 
ness of  one  of  the  Barbary  States,  the  system  which 
they  were  all  interested  in  preserving,  was  placed  in 
jeopardy.  With  a  view  to  avert  the  apprehended  dan- 
ger, he  made  frequent  offers  of  mediation,  which  hav- 
ing been  declined,  he  determined  if  possible  to  force  a 
conclusion  favorable  to  his  interests,  by  a  display  of 
hostile  intentions  against  the  United  States. 

For  this  he  soon  found  an  excuse  in  the  blockade  of 
TripolL  We  have  seen  that  he  at  first  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge this  blockade,  on  the  just  grounds  that  it 
was  not  maintained  by  a  competent  force ;  when  that 
force  was  increased  so  as  effectually  to  close  the  port, 
he  insisted,  that  being  a^  peace  with  the  United  States, 
bis  vessels  had  the  right  of  proceeding  to  any  place 
without  interruption  by  th^m,  and  that  the  passport 
granted  by  the  American  Consul  ought  always  to  afford 
them  protection  from  the  armed  forces  of  his  nation. 
The  passports  granted  by  the  Consuls  of  Christian 
powers  in  the  Barbary  states,  are  merely  certificates 
that  the  vessel  is  owned  in  the  country  where  the  Con- 
sul resides,  with  a  statement  of  her  class,  her  name 
and  that  of  her  captain,  and  other  juirdculara  requisite 
to  identify  her ;  it  protects  the  vessel  from  detention  or 
capture  by  the  armed  ships  of  tho  nation  in  whose  name 
it  is  issued,  for  one  year  afler  its  date.  The  Consul  in 
vain  represented  this  to  the  Bey,  and  endeavored  to 
explain  the  principles  of  blockade ;  shewing  that  an 
attempt  to  enter  Tripoli  would  be  a  hostile  act  on  the 
part  of  the  vessel  making  it,  hut  mi^  her  part  only,  and 
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should  not  necessarily  create  any  unfriendly  feelings 
between  the  two  governments ;  and  that  the  vessels  of 
several  Christian  nations  had  been  taken  by  the  Ame- 
rican squadron,  while  they  were  thus  endeavoring  to 
force  the  blockade,  and  condemned  without  any  com- 
plaints having  been  made  by  their  govemments. — 
To  these  representations,  the  Bey  refused  to  listen, 
contending  that  Christian  laws  and  usages  were  not 
applicable  to  afiairs  in  which  Oriental  States  were 
concerned ;  and  declaring  that  the  capture  of  a  Tuni- 
sian vessel  by  the  Americans  would  be  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  war  against  thenu 

The  question  was  at  length  brought  to  a  direct  issue. 
On  the  24th  of  May,  an  armed  vessel  under  Tunisian 
colors,  with  two  prizes,  attempted  to  enter  the  port  of 
Tripoli,  and  were  taken  by  the  frigate  Constitution. 
On  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  cruiser  corres- 
ponded in  no  point  with  the  description  in  the  passport 
exhibited  by  her  captain,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  improperly  obtained  ;  and  other  circumstances  led 
to  the  belief,  that  she  was  Tripoline  property  and 
manned  by  Tripolines,  although  commanded  by  a  Tuni- 
sian subjecL  She  was  of  course  condemned,  and  sent 
with  her  prizes  to  the  United  States. 

The  rage  of  the  Bey  on  being  informed  of  this 
seizure  was  violent  and  unrestrained ;  he  insisted  that 
the  Consul  should  cause  the  vessels  to  be  immediately 
restored,  and  ample  satisfaction  to  be  made  for  the  in- 
jury and  insult  committed  against  him  and  his  subjects. 
Mr.  Davis  replied,  that  having  no  power  himself,  he 
could  only  state  the  demand  to  the  Commodore,  but  he 
had  no  expectation  that  it  would  be  complied  with. 
The  Bey,  according  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  Barbary 
Princes,  would  not  admit  of  this  reference  to  an  autho- 
rity over  which  he  could  have  no  control  or  influence ; 
and  endeavored  by  threats  of  war  and  of  personal  vio- 
lence, to  extort  from  the  Consul  a  promise  that  the 
vessels  should  be  restored,  in  order  that  he  might  after- 
wards allege  such  promise,  as  the  solemn  act  of  the 
American  govemmenL  Davis  however  remained  firm, 
'  and  transmitted  a  statement  of  the  whole  afiair  to  Mr. 
Leas,  which  reached  him  off  Tripoli,  immediately  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  Yusuf. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  Commo- 
dore wrote  a  letter  to  Hamouda,  declaring  his  demands 
inadmissible,  and  despatched  a  frigate  and  a  brig  to 
watch  his  movements.  This  letter  increased  the  rage 
of  the  Bey ;  he  told  the  Consul  that  negotiation  was 
impossible ;  that  he  would  be  forced  into  a  war  by  the 
conduct  of  the  Americans,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
capture  one  of  his  cruisers  in  time  of  peace ;  and  that 
if  hostilities  should  commence,  they  would  not  end 
while  he  had  a  soldier  to  fire  a  gun.  AAer  such  indica- 
tions of  his  disposition,  Rodgers  considered  that  no 
time  was  to  be  lost,  he  accordingly  sailed  for  Tunis, 
and  arrived  in  the  gulf  on  the  1st  of  August  {  his 
force  then  amounted  to  five  frigates,  two  brigs,  a  sloop 
of  war,  two  schooners,  and  several  gun-boats. 

A  letter  was  immediately  despatched  to  the  Bey,  re- 
quiring an  explanation  of  his  intentions,  and  stating 
that  unless  he  declared  them  to  be  friendly  within 
thirty-six  hours,  hostilities  would  be  commenced  against 
him.  To  this  demand  Hamouda  evaded  giving  a  direct 
answer  ;  he  informed  the  Consul  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  make  war,  until  he  had  heard  from  the  President 


of  the  United  States  respecting  his  vessels  whkh 
had  been  captured ;  but  that  in  the  meantime,  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  stop  his  cnn- 
sers,  or  to  interrupt  his  commerce,  would  be  considered 
by  him  as  a  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  Cooi- 
modore  knew  too  well  the  worthlesness  of  such  verbal 
assurances;  and  determined  to  have  some  stronger  goa- 
ranty  for  their  performance.  He  therefore  despatched 
Captain  Stephen  Decatur,  who  then  commanded  the 
frigate  Congress,  to  Tunis,  with  a  letter  requiring  of 
the  Bey  a  written  declaration  of  hia  pacific  intentioni, 
to  be  witnessed  by  the  English  and  French  Consuls. 
Hamouda  refused  to  see  Decatur,  and  showed  so  little 
disposition  to  come  to  terms,  that  the  Consul  retirad 
with  his  family  on  board  the  squadron. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  Tunisian  vessel  attempting  to 
put  to  sea,  was  fired  on  by  the  Americans,  and  forced 
to  return  into  port.  This  circumstance  created  great 
consternation  in  Tunis;  business  was  suspended, the 
people  became  dissatisfied,  and  the  Bey  discorered  that 
he  must  yield.  He  in  consequence  wrote  a  letter  U> 
Rodgers,  disavowing  his  threats,  declaring  his  willing- 
ness to  remain  at  peace,  and  inviting  Mr.  Lear,  with 
whom  he  had  hitherto  refused  to  communicate,  to  come 
on  shore  and  treat  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ing difficulties.  Mr.  Lear  complied  with  this  infitatioii, 
and  several  conferences  were  held,  in  which  the  Afti- 
can  Prince  sustained  his  character  for  shrewdness,  exhi- 
biting however  a  degree  of  suavity  and  apparent  frank- 
ness, which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  American 
Commissioner.  Supported  by  the  oaths  and  attestations 
of  his  worthy  minister  the  Sapatapa,  Hamouda  gnvcly 
and  solemnly  denied  having  ever  uttered  threats  of  hos- 
tilities against  the  United  States,  or  of  violence  towiids 
their  Consul,  or  of  having  made  any  unreasonable  de- 
mands ;  insisting  that  all  the  difficulties  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  Mr.  Davis,  whom  he  indeed  believed  to  be  a 
good  man,  incapable  of  any  wilful  misrepresenlaiioo, 
but  who  had  most  strangely  interpreted  some  of  hit 
expressions  in  a  sense  totally  different  from  that  intend- 
ed, and  forgotten  others.  He  had  indeed  asked  for  a 
frigate  from  the  United  States ;  but  that  was  a  rcqne* 
sueh  as  one  friend  might  make  of  another,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  which  should  give  rise  to  no  difference  between 
them.  The  subject  of  blockades  he  could  not  under- 
stand ;  his  vessels  had  been  taken  in  time  of  peace, 
and  he  would  send  an  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
to  demand  their  restitution,  although  he  would  prefa 
having  that  business  settled  on  the  spot;  in  the  mean- 
time, he  was  ready  to  give  the  strongest  guaranties  of 
his  pacific  intentions.  Nothing  more  could  be  demand- 
ed. A  new  Consul  was  presented  in  place  of  Mr. 
Davis,  who  refused  to  return  ;  and  the  frigate  Congre* 
having  been  sent  to  the  United  States,  to  convey  the 
Ambassador  Sidi  Soliman  Melle-Melle,  the  rest  of  the 
squadron  quitted  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  about  the  U  of 
September. 

The  Tunisian  Ambassador  arrived  with  his  nWtB 
at  Washington,  where  he  excited  great  curiosity  and 
attention.*   He  soon  made  a  fbnnal  demand,  in  his 

♦  Melle-Melle  is  still  remembered  in  Washingtflo, 
where  his  dresses,  his  presents,  his  prayers,  his  Ara- 
bian horses,  his  refusing  to  cat  frxnn  sunrins  to  sunsrt 
during  a  pairticular  time  of  the  year,  (the  Ramadan  of 
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mastief's  name,  for  the  restoration  of  the  veaselai  or  their 
VBhn,  which  waa  complied  with  from  a  desire  to  conci- 
liate the  Bey;  but  this  compliance  enooaraged  the 
Ambaasador  to  require  a  supply  of  naval  stores,  as  the 
price  of  peace  for  the  succeeding  three  years,  which 
lianng  been  positiTcly  refused,  he  quitted  the  United 
Sutea  without  retracting  the  demand.  His  master 
howerer  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Al- 
gien,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  proceed  farther  in 
his  exactions ;  and  although  attempts  were  aflerwards 
made  by  him  and  his  successor  to  force  the  Americans 
to  pay  tribute,  they  proved  always  unsuccessful,  and 
DO  actual  interruption  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Tunis  has  occuned  since  the  termination  of 
the  difference  above  stated. 

From  Tunis  the  American  squadron  proceeded  to 
AJgiera,  where  Mr.  Lear  landed,  and  was  received  with 
great  respect  by  the  government.  At  this  time  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  easy  to  have  relieved  the  United 
States  firom  the  annual  tribute  of  naval  stores  and  mu- 
nitions to  the  value  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars, 
which  they  were  bound  to  pay  to  that  Regency  by  the 
treaty  of  1795;  but  the  Alg^nes  had  not  committed 
any  notable  infhietion  of  the  tenns  of  that  treaty,  and 
there  was  no  cause  of  quarrel.  In  1807  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  in  anticipation  of  an  immediate 
war  with  Great  Britain,  recalled  its  naval  forces  from 
the  Mediterranean,  which  sea  was  not  again  visited  by 
an  American  armed  vessel  until  1815.  The  peace  with 
Tripc^  and  Tunis  has,  however,  continued  without  any 
absolute  interruption  to  this  time;  with  Algiers  it  was 
broken  in  1813,  when  the  Dey,  emboldened  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  American  ships  of  war,  and  instigated,  as 
we  shall  show,  by  the  British  government,  thought 
proper  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  United  States, 
far  which  a  signal  retribution  was  exacted  in  1815. 

The  occurrences  of  the  war  between  Tunis  and  Al- 
giers would  be  devoid  of  interest,  however  faithfully 
related.  Algiers  had  long  maintained  a  degree  of  arro- 
gant influence  over  Tunis,  which  was  very  galling  to 


Mahometan  Lent,)  and  other  of  his  Oriental  customs 
and  peculiarities,  form  the  subjects  of  many  anec- 
dotes. Amone  his  attendants  was  a  passionate  fellow 
named  Hadji  Mohammed,  who  having  had  a  ouarrel  with 
a  barber  in  the  city,  threatened  to  kill  him.  The  barber 
oompkuned  to  Mr.  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State, 


who  sent  Mr.  B- 


-,  a  highly  respected  gentleman  of 


his  Department,  to  call  on  Melle-Melle,  and  request 
him  to  curb  the  impetuosity  of  his  follower.  The  Am- 
bassador received  Mr.  B  with  the  usual  Oriental 
forms  of  politeness,  and  having  heard  the  complaint, 
said  a  few  words  in  Arabic  to  one  of  his  attendants, 
who  went  out,  and  presently  re-appeared  with  poor 
Hadji  Mohammed,  guarded  oy  four  men  with  drawn 
swonis.  This  apparition  somewhat  astounded  Mr. 
B  ,  who  is  tne  most  mild  and  amiable  of  men ; 
and  he  was  still  more  shocked  when  Melle-Melle,  in 
the  most  courteous  manner  expressing  his  desire  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  please  the  American  government, 
offered  to  have  the  culprit's  head  taken  off  immediate- 
ly, and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  unless  he  or  the 
President  might  prefer  seeing  it  done  themselves.    Mr. 

B-^ of  course  declined  such  a  demonstration  of  the 

Ambassador's  good  feeling  toward  the  United  States, 
and  hastened  to  assure  him  that  no  such  mode  of  repa- 
ration was  demanded ;  it  beins;  only  necessary  to  enjoin 
upon  his  attendant  to  refrain  from  any  acts  of  violence. 
•This  '  ...... 


fiict  was  related  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  B- 


the  sovereigns  of  the  latter  country.  This  was  effects 
ed  partly  by  superiority  in  military  and  naval  forces, 
partly  by  the  aid  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  very 
naturally  sided  with  Algiers  against  a  state  scarcely 
acknowledging  its  dependance  on  the  Sultan,  but  prin- 
cipally by  bribes  to  the  high  officers  of  the  Tunisian 
govemmenL  To  free  his  kingdom  from  this  nightmare 
had  been  the  incessant  endeavor  of  Hamouda,  and  was 
the  object  of  the  war;  its  results  were  favorable  to  the 
Tunisians,  both  at  sea  and  on  land ;  peace  was  made 
in  September,  1808,  and  the  influence  of  Algiers  ap- 
pears never  since  to  have  been  felt  in  the  councils  of 
Turn's. 

From  1807  to  1815,  the  Mediterranean  was  navigated 
by  few  vessels  except  those  of  Great  Britain,  which  were 
forbidden  fruit  to  the  Barbary  cruisers;  almost  their 
only  prey  being  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Sicily, 
Sardinia,  and  even  of  the  Greek  Islands,  although  the 
latter  were  subject  to  the  Sultan.  One  circumstance 
here  shows  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  still 
cherished  the  system  of  encouraging  piracy  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, as  a  means  of  excluding  other  nations  from 
its  commerce.  Sicily  remained  during  the  whole  of  the 
period  above  nientioned,  absolutely  in  possession  of 
the  British,  the  authority  of  tlie  king  being  neariy  no- 
minal. Yet,  although  its  vessels  were  daily  attacked, 
and  its  inhabitants  carried  off  from  the  coasts  to  slavery 
in  Africa,  a  truce  negotiated  with  Algiera  in  1810,  and 
an  ocsasional  remonstrance  to  the  other  two  pow- 
ers, which  was  never  attended  to,  were  the  only  mea- 
sures adopted  to  remedy  the  evil,  by  those  who  styled 
themselves  the  protectors  of  the  island.  To  the  honor 
of  the  Americans,  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  that  in  their 
Consuls  the  unhappy  captives  found  friends,  and  that 
through  the  active  intercession  of  these  agents,  many 
of  them  were  restored  to  their  homes. 

The  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  as  soon  as  he  waa  relieved 
from  the  presence  of  the  American  forces,  began  with 
great  industry  to  restora  tranquillity  in  his  dominions, 
and  to  repair  his  finances  which  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  war.  As  he  was  almost  shut  out  from  the  sea,  he 
resolved  to  establish  and  extend  his  authority  on  land. 
The  fixed  population  of  this  regency  is  small,  and  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  few  fertile  spots  on  the 
coast;  the  interior  being  principally  desert  or  moun- 
tainous, is  inhabited  by  Arabs,  who  wander  with  their 
flocks  from  pasture  to  pasture,  or  are  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  merchandize,  or  live  by  plundering 
their  more  industrious  neighbors*  The  allegiance  of 
these  wanderers  is  always  doubtful ;  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  taxing  them  is  small,  and  is  never  obtained 
without  considerable  difliculty.  Whenever  the  Pasha 
is  known  to  be  in  trouble  at  home,  they  become  refrac- 
tory, refuse  to  pay  their  tribute,  and  attack,  the  cara- 
vans or  towns  on  the  coast ;  seldom  indeed  docs  a  year 
pass  in  which  the  sovereign  of  Tripoli  is  not  engaged 
in  war  with  some  of  their  tribes.  Of  these  tribes,  one 
called  the  Waled  Suleiman  hhd  long  been  formidable  for 
its  numbera  and  its  rebellious  disposition ;  under  a 
daring  and  sagacious  chief  the  Sheik  Safimissa,  it  had 
set  at  defiance  the  power  of  the  Pasha,  and  |[ad  fre- 
quently pushed  its  inroads  to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
Safanissa  at  length  died;  although  his  descendants 
were  brave  and  trained  to  War,  and  his  tribe  continued 
to  be  powerful  and  influenzal,  yet  the  tnagic  of  his 
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presence  was  wanting,  to  maintain  that  supremacy 
wkich  it  had  so  long  boasted.  Yusuf  saw  this,  and 
determined  if  possible  to  exterminate  these  insolent 
foes.  He  began  by  gaining  over  to  his  side  another 
powerful  tribe  called  the  Waled  Magarra,  the  heredi- 
tary HtbIs  and  enemies  of  the  Suleimans ;  and  when 
he  had  sufficiently  secured  their  fidelity,  he  struck  a 
blow  which  proved  perfectly  successful,  and  by  which 
he  gained  another  object  long  considered  important  by 
the  sovereigns  of  TripolL 

In  the  Desert  south  of  this  regency,  is  a  large  tract 
of  habitable  country  called  Fezzan.  The  greater  part 
of  its  surface  is  indeed  a  sterile  waste  of  sand,  but 
there  are  many  small  spots  containing  clay  enough  to 
render  them  capable  of  producing  dates  and  some  other 
articles  for  the  support  of  men  and  beasts.  The  labor 
of  cultivation  is  however  very  great,  as  it  seldom  or 
nef^r  rains,  and  there  being  neither  springs  nor  rivers, 
the  water  necessary  for  moistening  the  earth  can  only 
be  procured  from  wells.  Almost  the  only  articles  of 
export  are  dates  and  salt,  which  latter  is  procured  in 
great  quantities  from  the  borders  of  stagnant  pools, 
and  carried  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
the  negro  countries  south  of  the  desert  It  is  inhabited 
principally  by  a  black  race,  differing  in  feature  how- 
ever from  the  negroes ;  there  are  also  many  Arabs  and 
some  Moors,  making  in  all  periiaps  seventy  thousand 
of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  of  the  human  species. 
The  sovereignty  had  long  been  hereditary  in  a  family 
originally  from  Morocco,  which  acknowledged  itsde- 
pendance  on  Tripoli ;  but  the  Sultan  of  Fezzan,  like 
the  Arabs,  seldom  paid  his  tribute  when  he  could  avoid 
it;  and  the  expense  of  collecting,  had  indeed  of  late 
years,  amounted  to  more  than  the  sum  obtained.  Such 
a  territory  and  such  inhabitants  would  scarcely  seem 
to  offer  any  inducements  to  conquest ;  but  the  position 
of  Fezzan  renders  it  important  to  Tripoli,  as  through  it 
passes  the  principal  route  from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
of  the  continent;  and  Yusuf  was  well  assured  that  the 
Sultan  obtained  a  large  revenue  by  exactions  from  his 
subjects,  and  from  the  numerous  caravans  which  tra- 
veraed  his  dominions.  He  was  therefore  anxious  to 
have  his  share,  and  was  the  moro  enraged  at  the  inso- 
lence of  this  Prince  in  withholding  it,  as  he  was  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  in  so  doing  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Waled  Suleiman.  At  length  in  1811,  Yusuf 
seized  a  moment  when  the  Suleimans  were  absent  on  a 
foray  in  the  Egyptian  territory,  and  sent  an  army  of 
Tripolines  and  Magarra  Arabs  to  Fezzan,  under  one  of 
his  most  attached  and  experienced  generals,  named 
Mahomet  el  Mukni,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  from  having  visited  it  sevend  times  to  receive 
the  tribute.  These  troops  rapidly  passed  the  Qharian 
mountains,  which  separate  Tripoli  from  Fezzan,  and 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  Morzouk,  the  capital  of 
the  latter  kingdom ;  this  town,  built  of  mud,  and  defend- 
ed only  by  a  wall  and  castle  of  the  same  material,  was 
easily  taken,  the  Sultan  and  his  family,  with  many  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  were  put  to  death,  the  rest  sub- 
mitted to  the  invaders,  and  the  whole  country  was  soon 
In  their  possession.  The  neighboring  Arabs  overawed 
by  this  success,  flocked  to  Mukni's  standard,  and  hav- 
ing received  a  reinforcement  of  Tripoline  troops,  he 
marched  to  intercept  the  Waled  Suleimans  on  tlieir  re- 
turn from  Egypt ;  they  were  met,  defeated,  and  ahnost 


exterminated.  Abdi  Zaleel,  one  of  the  grendsou  of 
Safanissa,  was  made  prisoner,  and  retained  for  nine 
time  by  the  Pasha  as  a  hostage  for  the  fidelity  of  the 
few  whose  lives  were  spared.  As  a  reward  for  the 
generalship  displayed  by  Mukni,  Yusuf  appointed 
him  Governor  of  Fezzan,  with  the  title  of  Saltan 
while  in  that  territory ;  he  was  required  howeTer,  to 
transmit  a  large  amount  of  tribute,  and  aim  to  make 
an  annual  inroad  into  the  negro  countries  Ijring  south  of 
the  Desert,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  da?ei, 
who  were  afterwards  sent  to  Tripoli,  and  thence  to  the 
markets  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

By  these  means  the  power  of  the  P&sha  was  modi 
strengthened,  and  his  revenues  increased ;  but  his  sons 
grew  up  to  manhood,  and  he  began  to  receife  fitw 
them  the  same  ungrateful  treatment  which  he  had  dis- 
played towards  his  own  father.    His  eldest,  Mobaia- 
med,  who  as  heir  to  the  crown,  bore  the  title  of  Bey, 
and  commanded  the  troops,  is  univeraaDy  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  complete  monsters  which  even  Afri- 
ca has  produced.    He  first  excited  the  jealousy  of  lus 
father  in  1816,  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  number  of 
muskets,  which  were  probably  intended  for  the  purpoac 
of  arming  his  followers  and  dethroning  the  Pasha;  for 
this  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  Bengazi,  and  there  take 
the  command  of  some  troops  destined  to  act  against  a 
tribe  of  refractory  Arabs.    In  this  expedition  he  was 
entirely  successful;  that  is  to  say,  he  extirminatod  the 
rebellious  tribes,  laid  waste  the  country  which  they  had 
infested,  and  sent  a  number  of  heads,  of  both  fHends 
and  enemies,  to  adorn  the  gates  of  his  fiithei's  castle. 
On  his  return  to  Tripoli,  he  probably  considered  these 
eminent  services  as  entitling  hira  to  the  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  and  with  that  view  he  made  an 
attempt  on  YusuTs  life;  it  failed,  and  he  was  again 
sent  to  the  Eastern  Provinces,  to  act  against  another 
tribe  who  had  refbsed  to  pay  tribute.  Mohammed  how- 
ever, immediately  on  his  arrival,  joined  the  rebels,  and 
plundered  the  country  which  he  was  ordered  to  defend. 
Yusuf  was  therefore  obliged  to  send  an  army  against 
him  imder  his  second  son  Ahmed,  who  dispersed  his 
brother's  forces  and  drove  him  into  Egypt.   The  in- 
stances of  treachery  and  cruelty  practised  on  each  side 
during  this  war,  are  too  shocking  to  be  related.   The 
principal  inhabitants  of  whole  towns  were  murdered ; 
hostages  were  beheaded  at  the  nnoment  stipulated  for 
their  return ;  promises  of  pardon  confirmed  by  appeals 
to  the  common  fiuth  of  both  parties  were  shamelessly 
broken,  and  those  who  trusted  to  them  sacrificed  in 
cold  blood.    The  result  of  the  whole  was  the  prMW- 
tion  of  Ahmed  to  the  situation  of  Bey,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  rebellious  Mohammed  as  Goveroorrf 
Deme. 

Notwithstanding  these  proofs  of  TusuTs  perfidy  aai 
ferocity,  he  became  popular  with  Europeans;  and  these 
who  were  introduced  to  him,  generally  came  away  fo* 
vorably  impressed  with  regard  to  his  character,  and 
were  inclined  to  attribute  his  excesses  more  to  his  «»• 
tion  than  to  his  disposition.  He  spc^e  Italian  ^atf^1% 
and  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  what  wasfo<B( 
on  in  the  world :  his  court  was  splendid ;  his  apart- 
ments furnished  with  elegance  and  taste;  be  disak  ll^ 
best  champaigne  which  France  produced,  and  his  VBSr 
ners  are  said  to  have  been  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  a  gentleman  any  where.    The  ceUhialw 
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PortagiMse,  Badia  Castilho^  whose  travels  and  adTen- 
tures  under  the  name  of  All  Bey,  are  so  well  known, 
seems  to  hare  been  eharmed  by  the  frankness  and  ame- 
nity of  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli.  Captain  Beechy,  who 
was  sent  by  the  British  Admiralty  in  1823,  to  sarrey 
the  shores  of  the  great  Syrtis,  speaks  with  graUtude 
of  the  readiness  with  which  &ciUties  were  afforded  him 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  Lyon,  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  although  they  all  experienced  many  vexa- 
tions  in  their  journey  through  the  Tripoline  dominions^ 
yet  seemed  to  ascribe  them  rather  to  the  malignity  and 
knavery  of  the  officers  of  the  goTemment,  than  to  any  ill 
intentions  on  the  part  of  the  chief.  To  those  who  were 
net  his  subjects,  the  *«  good  oM-gentlemanly  vice"  of 
sTarioe  seems  to  have  been  his  principal  &Uing.  His 
own  habits  were  expensive,  and  his  sons,  by  their  pro- 
digality, kept  his  coffers  always  empty. 

To  the  American  officers  and  Consuls,  he  has  been 
most  scrupulously  attentive,  and  has  several  times 
shewn  his  anxiety  to  prevent  any  difficulties  from  aris- 
ing with  the  government  of  the  United  States.  On  all 
public  occasioni^  there  has  been  a  struggle  for  prece- 
dence between  the  British  and  French  Consuls ;  those 
of  other  European  nations  not  venturing  to  advance  any 
claims  for  themselves.  The  United  States  have  been 
fortunately  represented  in  Tripoli  by  determined  men, 
wh«^  while  they  ridiculed  the  etiquette  in  the  abstract, 
determined  to  admit  no  inferiority  in  a  country  where  it 
was  considered  as  essentially  important;  they  have 
therefore  uniformly  maintained  their  rights,  the  Pasha 
shewing  a  disposition  to  aid  them  as  far  as  he  could. 

A  serious  affair,  however,  occurred  in  September, 
1818,  which  was  very  near  producing  a  rupture  between 
Tripoli  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  R.  B.  Jones,  the 
American  Consul,  while  on  a  shooting  excursion  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city,  was  attacked  by  two  negroes,  and 
beaten.  The  negroes  were  discovered  to  be  the  slaves 
of  Morat  Rais  the  Admiral,  and  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  set  on  by  the  Scotch  rene- 
gade, who  always  remained  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  Investigations  were  made,  by  the  re- 
sults of  which  this  suspicion  was  confirmed,  and  Morat 
finding  himself  in  danger,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  Bri- 
tish Consulate.  Mr.  Jones  demanded  the  public  pun- 
ishment of  the  slaves,  and  the  banishment  of  the  Admi- 
ral from  the  Regency,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Yusuf  made  every  endeavor 
to  evade  the  latter,  oflbring  instead  to  bastinado  the 
slaves  as  long  as  Mr.  Jones  might  please,  or  to  strike  off 
their  heads  if  that  were  required.  He  urged  that  the 
BritishConsul  was  entitled  to  protect  all  fugitives,  by  the 
Immemorial  custom  of  the  place,  and  that  to  drag  him 
lirom  his  asylum  would  be  to  involve  Tripoli  in  a  war 
with  Great  Britain.  The  British  Consul,  on  his  part, 
insisted  that  Morat  was  a  subject  of  Great  Britain,  and 
as  such,  liable  only  to  be  tried  by  him.  Mr.  Jones  re- 
liised  to  listen  to  any  of  these  representations!  and  was 
pireparing  to  leave  the  place  with  his  family,  when  Yu- 
suf yielded.  The  slaves  were  publicly  bastinadoed,  and 
their  master  banished  from  Tripoli  for  life.  Three 
3rears  after,  however,  Mr.  Jones  was  induced  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  Pasha,  to  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  permit  him  to  return,  which  was  in  conse- 
quence granted. 

Many  changes  had  in  the  mean  time  taken  place  in 


Tunis.  In  the  month  of  September,  1813,  Hamouda 
Bey,  while  taking  a  cup  of  coffee,  after  a  long  day's  fast 
in  the  Ramadan,  fell  down  and  expired.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  he  was  not  the  rightftil  heir  to  the 
throne,  according  to  the  European  laws  of  succession, 
for  Mahmoud  and  Ismael,  the  sonsof  Mahmed  an  elder 
brother  of  his  father,  were  still  alive,  retained  as  state 
prisoners  in  the  palace.  On  the  death  of  Hamouda,  his 
brother  Othman  assumed  the  crown,  and  held  it  for 
nearly  two  years ;  but  he  had  a  powofnl  enemy  in  the 
Sapatapa  Sidi  Yusuf,  who  was  anxious  to  govern  him- 
self, and  considered  that  the  aged  Mahmoud  would  be  a 
more  convenient  representative  of  royalty.  The  troops 
were  accordingly  corrupted,  and  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1815,  Othman  was  murdered  by  the  hand  of  Mahmoud 
himself  who,  having  also  despatched  Othman's  two 
sons,  assumed  the  title  and  power  of  Bey,  without 
opposition.  The  Sapatapa,  the  contriver  of  this  last 
revolution,  soon  received  the  just  reward  of  his  vil- 
lainy:  he  was  anxious  to  enjoy  the  title,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  a  sovereign  of  Tunis,  and  prepared  to  dispose 
of  Mahmoud  and  his  family.  His  plans  were,  however, 
revealed,  and  on  the  night  on  which  they  were  to  have 
been  executed,  he  was  himself  murdered  as  he  was  re- 
tiring to  his  apartment  in  the  palace  of  Bardo,  after  hav- 
ing spent  the  evening  in  business  with  the  Bey,  and  in 
playing  chess  with  his  eldest  son  Hassan.  His  immense 
property  was  confiscated,  and  his  body  was  dragged  by 
the  infuriated  populace  through  the  streets,  with  every 
mark  of  indignity.  Mahmoud  held  the  throne  without 
any  serious  difficulty  until  his  death,  in  1 824.  His  bro- 
ther Ismael  had  no  children,  and  was  not  a  person  likely 
to  give  him'  any  apprehension.  He  is  represented  as 
having  been  a  merry  inoffensive  old  gentleman,  fond  of 
punning,  a  great  lover  and  judge  of  wine  which  he  call- 
ed vinegar,  out  of  respect  fbr  the  Koran,  and  an  invete- 
rate newspaper  politician.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an 
African  Prince  of  this  character.  On  the  death  of  Mah- 
moud, his  eldest  son,  Hassan,  succeeded,  who  is  the 
present  Bey. 


For  the  Boathern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  KARGVKRITB. 

Where  is  my  friend  7  I  languish  here— 

Where  is  my  own  sweet  friend  ? 
With  an  those  looks  of  love  so  dear. 

Where  grace  and  beauty  blend ! 

I  miss  those  social  totnler  hours 

With  her  I  used  to  spend, 
Now  cheerless  are  my  summer  hower§ — 

Where  is  my  own  lov'd  friend? 

Our  sweetest  joys,  like  flowers  may  rise. 

And  all  their  fragrance  lend. 
Yet  my  sick  heart  within  me  dies — 

Where  is  my  own  sweet  friend? 

The  winding  brooks,  like  distant  lute, 

Their  murmuring  whispers  send ; 
The  echoes  of  my  soul  are  mute— 


^^^"%'^,L^«S?Ot^bgle 


M. 
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For  the  Southarn  Litorary  Maavenger. 
TOAXV. 
I  will  not  cross  thy  path  again 

While  Earth  shall  stand  or  Ocean  roll, 
For  thou  hast  rent  the  bond  in  twain 
That  fetter'd  long  my  struggling  soul. 

For  me  the  world  no  more  can  bring 

A  smile  to  love,  a  frown  to  fear ; 
The  bird  that  soars  on  wildest  wing, 

Hath  stronger  ties  to  chain  him  here. 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  sink  to  me 
Beneath  lone  ocean's  caverns  deep— 

To-morrow's  sun  shall  glide  firom  thee, 
Behind  yon  forest's  waving  sweep: 

And  thou  shalt  mark  his  farewell  beams 

O'er  lov'd  familiar  objects  play ; 
But  will  they  rouse  the  fairy  dreams 

That  once  endear'd  the  close  of  day? 

I  shall  not  heed,  in  climes  afar,  , 

Thy  name-— 'twiU  be  a  sound  unheard, 

And  time  and  distance  doubly  mar 
The  fitful  dream  that  thou  hast  stirr'd. 

I  shall  not  long  remember  thee, 

Mid'  prouder  schemes  and  objects  strange ; 
Thy  scorn  hath  set  the  captive  free. 

And  boundless  now  shall  be  his  range. 

And  while  a  sunder'd  path  shall  own 

My  bosom  now,  as  cold  as  thine, 
To  me  thy  doom  shall  rest  unknown, 

As  thou  shalt  nothing  know  of  mine. 

If  o'er  thee  pale  disease  should  creep 
And  mark  thee  for  an  early  grave, — 

No  mourning  voice  shall  cross  the  deep. 
No  tear  shall  swell  the  eastern  wave. 

If  long  and  blest  thy  life  should  be. 
And  fall  like  leaves  when  frost  is  come, — 

Unconscious  all,  the  sullen  sea 
Will  bear  no  echo  from  thy  tomb. 

Unknown  must  be  thy  smiles  or  tears: 
Yet  sometimes,  at  the  farewell  hour, 

The  book  of  fate  unclasp'd  appears, 
And  half  imparts  a  prophet's  power. 

Try  to  forget  t  The  time  may  be 
When  Fancy  shall  withhold  her  sway, 

And  blissfid  dreams  no  more  for  thee 
Shall  sport  in  sunset's  golden  ray. 

Try  to  forget!  Thy  calm  of  pride 
May*sink  to  waveless,  waste  despair. 

Like  her  whose  homeward  glance  descried 
Heaven's  shower  of  flame  descending  there. 

Try  to  forget!  Thy  peace  of  mind 
May  change  to  passion's  blasting  storm ; 

When  spirits  of  the  past  unbind 
The  flhroud  from  Pleasure's  faded  form. 

Pray  to  forget!  When  chill  disdain 

Shall  haply  tell  that  k>ve  is  fled. 
And  thou  shalt  gaze,  but  gaze  in  vain, 

On  eyes  where  Passion's  light  is  dead ; 


Then  turn  thee  not  to  former  days- 
Remember  not  this  hour  of  piide 

That  banish'd  one,  who  but  to  raise. 
To  shield,  to  bless  thee,  would  have  died. 

The  shaft  that  flies  from  Sorrow's  bow 
When  Fate  would  sternest  wrath  employ. 

Is  far  less  steePd  with  present  woe 
Than  poison'd  with  remember'd  joy. 
J^orfilk,  September  13,  1834. 

For  the  Boathem  Llunij  HoiM&ger. 
VTVATUrK  LAHD* 
BY   LUCY  T.  JOHNSON. 

I  retum'd  to  my  own  native  land, 
And  I  sought  for  the  spot  I  had  lored, 
Where  the  rose  and  the  lily  had  bloom'd  'neath  mj  hand, 
And  my  footsteps  in  childhood  had  roved. 

I  saw — ^but  I  wept  at  the  change 
Long  years  had  thrown  over  the  scene  ;— 
It  was  there— but  the  desert's  wild,  desolate  range 
Was  mark'd  "where  the  garden  had  been." 

I  look'd  for  the  cottage  of  white. 
As  it  stood  half  conceal'd,  half  disclosed, 
By  the  rose  tree  and  vine  which  endrded  it  quits, 
Near  the  sod  where  my  fathers  reposed. 

It  was  gone-;-but  the  chimney  was  there, 
The  sad  relic  of  long  vanish'd  years; 
A  nd  the  thorn  and  the  brier  now  embraced,  or  were  near, 
Where  my  kindred  had  buried  their  caret. 

I  look'd  for  the  valley  and  stream. 
Where  the  bower  and  grove  intertwined ; 
Where  the  wild  hunter  boy  oft  indulged  in  his  dreus 
Of  delights  he  was  never  to  find. 

The  valley  and  stream — ^they  were  there, 
But  the  shade  of  the  green  wood  had  pasB'd; 
The  stream  was  a  wild  where  the  serpent  might  Mr, 
In  that  vale's  ever  shadowless  waste. 

I  look'd  for  the  mountain  and  hill, 
Where  the  hunter  delighted  to  stray, 
And  where  at  the  twilight,  the  lone  whippoorwill 
Had  pour'd  forth  his  anchorite  lay. 

They  were  there— but  the  hunter  'was  gone. 
And  the  sound  of  his  bugle  was  hush'd; 
And  the  torrent  was  there — but  the  light-ftwted  kn 
Drank  not  at  its  fount  as  it  rush'd. 

I  look'd  for  the  friends  I  lov'd  best; 
The  friends  of  my  earliest  choice; 
They  had  gone  to  that  bourne  where  the  dead  areitn^ 
Or  cold  was  each  care-stricken  voice. 

The  living  were  there — but  were  chill'd 
By  the  imprint  of  age  and  its  cares; 
They  mot  me— just  met  one— and  heartlessly  amOidi 
For  their  friendship  had  fled  with  their  jresn. 

Adieu  to  thee^'Mand  of  the  leal,'' 
Fair  land  of  the  blue-vaulted  ^y ; 
Tho'  I  go— yet  the  heart  thus  inspired  to  M, 
Shall  remember  thee  ofl  with  a  sigh. 

EifinMw,VM.Jammy  14,1835.      ^ 


§k 
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For  the  Soathern  Litemy  MeMenger. 
TOHT  OHUiD. 

BY  PERTINAX  PLACID. 
Whj  fazaflttbon,  mj  eldest  born,  my  beat  beloved  boj, 
Upon  thy  fathers  clouded  brow,  as  if  ft  marr'd  thy  Joy- 
As  If  it  chillM  thy  Uttle  heart,  such  saddenM  loolcs  to  see. 
And  gave  a  moamfal  presage  of  thy  own  dark  dMtiny  ?~ 
Why  dost  thou  stop  thy  frolic  play,  and  with  inquiring  eye, 
Looking  up  Into  my  thoughtful  face,  breathe  something  like  a 

•igh? 
Thy  little  hand  upon  my  knee,  thy  neck  thrown  gently  back, 
And  thine  offer'd  kiss,  to  tempt  my  tho'ts  from  their  dark  and 

dreary  crack. 
Tea,  that  childish  kiss  can  win  me  back  to  momentary^peace, 
And  thy  sofl  embrace  can  bid  awhile  my  bo80m*s  sadneM  cease— 
For  in  my  spirit^s  wanderings,  when  the  past  with  pain  I  tread. 
Or  pry  into  the  future  with  mingled  hope  and  dread, 
StiU  tboo,  my  child,  in  all  my  tho*tB,  sad  tho*  they  be,  hast  part. 
And  of  thy  after-life  I  muse,  with  a  father's  anxious  heart. 
Cveo  now  thou  smilest  winningly,  to  bid  me  smile  again, 
Aad  thy  looks  of  joy  and  innocence  reviTe  the  heart,  as  rain 
Berires  the  drooping,  withered  flower,  in  Autumn's  chilly  day, 
When  winds  and  slorms  its  summer  leares,  one  by  one  have  rent 

away. 
Oh  many  a  sad  ai^d  heary  hour  my  heart  has  felt  for  thee. 
And  many  a  prayer  my  lips  have  breaUi'd  that  heaTen  thy  guide 

may  be,  [free. 

Thron^KMit  the  giddy  maze  of  life,  and  from  sorrow  keep  thee 
Hoc  from  those  griefii  that  all  must  feel,  who  tread  this  path  of 

ears, 
And  that  weigh  oo  every  bosom  doom*d  the  fete  of  man  to  boar— 
Butfrom  the  deep  regret  I  feel  for  many  a  wasted  hour, 
And  from  the  gnawing  of  remorse,  unbridled  passion's  dower : 
That  thou  may>st  early  learn  to  check  thy  fancy's  treacherous 

ITor  paint  too  fair  the  face  of  things,  the  dark  roTorse  to  know— 
Kor.  fed  by  Hope,  too  long  belieTod,  when  she  has  taken  wing, 
Look  round  thee  on  the  human  face  as  on  a  hated  thing. 
Oh  nerer  may'st  thou  deem  tlie  world  what  it  has  seem'd  to  me, 
The  field  of  strife  where  Virtue  falls  'neatb  (Vaod  and  treachery  t 
Aad  may'st  thou  by  no  sad  reTens,  man's  darker  passions  know, 
Horprore,  when  fortunes  change,  that /rienrf*  can  deal  the  hea- 

Tiest  blow. 
That  he  who  shared  thy  inmost  soul,  may  prore  thy  deadliest  foe. 

CTen  now,  upon  thy  gentle  face,  too  plainly  I  behold 
ThcfanpresB  of  thy  future  life— thy  destiny  foretold. 
That  noble  brow,  so  fearless,  that  eye  so  bold  and  free, 
Be^>eak  a  soul  undira'd  by  aught  of  wrong  or  perfidy—^ 
The  dreaming  pauses  'midst  thy  play,  as  if  of  sudden  thought, 
Tike  speaking  glancesof  thine  eye,  when  with  hope  and  gladness 

firaaght— 
These  tell  a  tale  of  after  times,  when  I  no  more  shall  guide 
The  wand'rings  of  thy  youthful  feet,  or  lead  th^e  by  my  side— 
%  When  the  fondness  of  a  fether's  love  thou  never  more  canst 

know, 
Aad  1  shall  in  an  early  grave  sleep  tranquilly  and  low. 
That  eager  glance,  that  buoyant  step,  that  shout  so  ftill  of  glee, 
Tell  me  that  thou  in  manhood's  throngs  wilt  bear  thee  manfully— 
That  thou  wilt  trust  to  those  who  swear,  in  love  or  friendship, 

truth. 
And  mourn,  like  me,  the  iDnsion  o*er,  the  errors  of  thy  yotith. 
Then  be  it  so— speed  on  thy  race,  thro*  sunshine  and  thro* 


Fair  be  thy  young  imaginings— for  ah,  they  all  must  fade— 
And  may'st  thou,  when  the  visions  pass,  that  o'er  thy  slumbers 


When  Ufe  grvwi  dark,  and  hearts  grow  cold,  find  thou  hast  stlU 

aCrieod, 

Whoae  felth  the  terrors  cannot  shake  of  life's  most  stormy  hour, 
True  to  the  last,  be  fortune  thine,  or  when  misfortune  lower. 
But  sifll,  should  keen  adversity,  rend  every  human  tie, 
Bear  thy  proud  soul  above  the  wreck,  the  tempest's  rage  defy. 

Look  on  my  face  again,  fair  boy,  the  clouds  have  passed  away— 
I  trust  Umo  to  that  better  guide^  who  checks  us  when  we  stray, 
Aad  if  the  thorn  mart  wound  us  still,  whene'er  we  pluck  the  rose. 
His  wisdom,  which  inflicts,  can  teach  to  bear  life's  many  woes. 
Coma  then,  and  kiss  thy  father,  boy,— his  brow  no  more  is  dark; 
Smilo  ODce  again,  punne  thy  play,  and  carol  like  the  lark. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

TO . 

Thou  wreh  magician !  [emphasise  the  arch ! 

I  would  not — for  an  office — have  it  said 
That  I  apostrophized  another] — march 

Where'er  I  will,  thy  strategy  has  spread 
For  me,  alas !  such  ambuscades  and  toils, 
I  fear  thou  seelc'st  to  add  me  to  thy  *'  spoils." 

*Tis,  by  my  holidame !  no  more  a  jest 

To  cope  with  thee,  than  him,  whose  subtle  schemes 
Cheat  an  enlightened  people's  greatest,  best — 

While  thou  art  tickling  in  their  downy  dreams, 
Some  half  score  maidens,  putting  them  in  mind 
To  play  the  devil— just  as  they're  inclined. 
♦  **♦*« 

With  woman's  eyes  thou  hast  my  heart  assailed, 

Tet  I  withstood  them.  Lips  and  teeth  in  Tain 
Coral  and  pearls  outshone — form,  features  failed 

To  bind  me  captive  in  thy  treacherous  chain ; 
I  know  not  why,  but  fancy  some  bright  shield 
Hath  saved  me  scathless  from  the  well  fought  field ! 

Perhaps  it  was  her  eyes — their  flashing  light 
Must  have  reminded  me  of  quenchless  fire : 

It  may  have  been  her  teeth — their  dazzling  white 
Might  hint  Tartaric  snows  than  Andes  higher, 

Where  shriek  the  damned  from  every  frozen  dime, 

Warning  poor  tempted  souls  to  flee  from  crime.* 

Perhaps  her  lips  foretokened  coals  as  red — 
Perhaps  her  faultlessness  of  form  might  tell 

Of  ruined  Arch-angelic  beauties,  led 
By  Love  or  Pride's  seduction,  down  to  hell — 

But  how  'twas  possible  I  can't  divine, 

To  look  upon  her  foot  and  think  of  thine ! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

Written  In  an  Album,  on  pages  between  which  several  leaves 
had  been  cut  ouL 

What  leaves  were  these  so  rudely  torn  away? 

Whose  immortality  thus  roughly  foiled? 
What  aphoristic  dogs  have  had  their  day. 

And  of  their  hopes  been  suddenly  despoiled  ? 

Whose  leaf  was  this  ?  and  what  the  bay-wreathM  name 
Which  here  its  glowing  fancies  did  rehearse? 

What  was  the  subject  which  it  doomed  to  Fame? 
Whose  knife  or  scissors  did  that  doom  reverse? 

Here  gallant  knights,  imagining  the  wings 
Of  the  famed  Pegasus  sustained  them,  soaring, 

Fiddled,  thou  false  one  I  on  their  own  heartstrings. 
Whilst  thou  thy  soul  in  laughter  wert  outpouring! 

A  score  of  petty  minstrels  might  have  Iain, 
And,  like  the  Abbey  Sleepers,  found  good  lying 

In  this  brief  space — but  none,  alas!  remain, 
Thou'st  sent  their  ashes  to  the  fbur  winds  flying! 

Behold  my  Muse,  Colossus  like,  bestride 

The  fallen  honors  of  each  beau  and  lover- 
Ghosts  of  departed  songs,  that  here  have  died, 
How  many  of  ye  now  do  o'er  me  hover? 

*kKot  region  has  no  terrors  for  the  Laplanders.    None  but  a 
very  ce/d  placo  of  punishment  ia  adapted  to  their  ima^atioiu 
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Methought  I  heard  ye  then,  as  first  ye  threw 
Your  soft  imaginings  in  dreamy  numbers, 

And  o*er  my  soul  the  sweet  enchantment  flew 
Like  music  fiiintly  heard  in  midnight  slumbers. 

♦  ♦*♦♦♦ 

When  whim,  or  chance,  or  spite,  my  leaf  shall  tear. 

Grant  me  in  turn,  ye  fates!  some  gentle  poet — 
One  who  shall  lie  with  such  a  grace,  youM  swear 

That  if  indeed  he  lied,  he  did'nt  know  it! 


For  th«  Southern  LUertry  UMsanfer. 
A  PRODIGIOUS  HOSBU 

Mr.  Whiti:  Your  facetious  correspondent  Pirti- 
NAX  Placid,  seems  so  deeply  versed  in  what  may  be 
called  fuud  mtaic,  that  I  am  very  sure  he  would  have 
recorded,  in  his  late  communication,  and  in  far  better 
style  than  mine,  the  history  of  a  nose.  Permit  me, 
tlierefore,  to  furnish  him  with  a  few  "memorabilia,"  of 
this  extraordinary  protuberance,  {nose  it  could  not  pro- 
perly be  called,)  against  his  next  narrative  of  a  nasal 
concert 

It  was  the  property  of  a  Virginia  gentleman,  long 
since  dead,  who  had  attained,  at  a  very  early  age,  the 
enormous  weight  of  some  seven  or  eight  and  twenty 
stone.  It  had  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Slawkenber- 
gius — as  delineated  by  Sterne — nor  to  Dan  Jackson's, 
so  frequently  and  fondly  described  by  Swifl — nor  to 
that  of  the  sensual  Bardoiph,  so  famous  in  dramatic  an- 
nals, for  the  phosphorescent  quality  of  shining  in  the 
dark,  ascribed  to  it  by  his  friend  Falstaff.  In  short,  such 
was  its  unique  conformation,  that  it  would  have  defied 
the  skill  of  Dr.  Taliacotius  himself,  even  with  the 
choice  of  any  part  of  the  human  body,  to  manufacture 
any  thing  at  all  like  it.  Although  it  approached  more 
the  bulbous  kind  of  nose,  than  any  other,  and  in  shape, 
strongly  resembled  the  noscxof  the  Hippopotamus,  or 
river  horse,  it  was  so  disproportionately  small,  when 
contrasted  with  the  two  tumuli  of  flesh  between  which 
it  was  deeply  imbedded,  that  it  was  quite  invisible  to 
any  person  taking  a  profile  view  of  the  face,  which 
seemed  to  be  literally  noseless.  Add  to  this,  the  projec- 
tion of  an  upper  lip  of  double  the  usual  thickness,  which 
so  nearly  closed  the  two  apertures  through  which  the 
proprietor  breathed,  as  to  render  it  perfectly  manifest 
to  all  beholders,  that  to  sleep  in  any  other  way  but  with 
his  mouth  at  least  half  open,  was  utterly  impracticable. 
This  accordingly,  was  his  invariable  habit  j  and  the 
consequences  can  be  much  more  easily  imagined,  (diffi- 
cult as  it  was,)  than  described.  To  relate  every  tale 
that  I  have  heard  of  his  snoring  achievements,  would 
certainly  bring  into  some  suspicion  the  veracity  of  those 
from  whom  I  heard  them.  In  tender  regard,  therefore, 
for  thebr  character,  I  will  repeat  only  two ;  but  by  these 
alone,  both  you  and  your  readers  may  judge  pretty 
well  of  the  rest. 

The  first  wai^  that  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when 
his  crater  was  in  full  blast,  his  nasal  explosions  actu- 
ally burst  open  a  bran  new  door,  although  the  bolt  of 
the  lock  was  turned.  At  another  time,  it  is  related  of 
him,  that  arriving  late  at  night  at  his  favorite  tavern  in 
Alexandria,  he  was  conducted  into  a  room,  furnished  wiih 
two  beds,  in  one  of  which  was  a  little  Frenchman,  fast 
asleep,  who  had  gone  to  rest  without  any  expectation 


of  receiving  a  fellow  lodger.  Into  the  empty  bed  the  &i 
gentleman  soon  entered ;  and  being  a  precions  sleeper, 
he  remained  but  a  iew  minutes  awake.  Much,  how- 
ever, and  most  startling  work  was  always  to  be  done, 
before  sound  sleep  ensued ;  for  a  prelude  was  to  be  pe^ 
formed,  which  might  aptly  be  compared  to  the  fearful 
sounds  of  a  roan  in  the  agonies  of  death  by  straoguk- 
tion,  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  This  being 
almost  enough  to  awaken  the  dead,  we  may  readily 
suppose  that  the  little  Frenchman  was  instaoUy  aroui- 
ed, — aroused  too,  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  audi  tenor 
as  would  probably  be  caused  in  any  one,  at  the  idea  of 
a  murder  being  conunitted  in  his  room.  This  conTio- 
tion  flashed  upon  his  mind,  with  all  its  accompanying 
horror,  at  the  moment  he  awoke.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  he  sprang  out  of  bed— not  exactly  "in  poris 
natyralibus,'*  but  certainly  in  a  dress  very  unsuitable  for 
company,  tmd  rushed  headlong  down  three  flights  of 
stairs,  crying  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  **  murder!  mon 
dieu!  murder!  murder!''  As  may  well  be  imagified, 
this  produced  a  general  rush  of  the  lodgers  fram  their 
apartments,  and  in  costume  similar  to  his  own.— 
The  females  were  screaming  in  their  highest  key— the 
men,  in  their  far  harsher  tones,  were  roaring  oat, 
"what's  the  matter?  what's  the  matter?"  while  the 
little  Frenchman  reiterated  still  more  loudly  his  piteous 
cries  of  "murder!  mon  dieu!  murder!  murder!"  A 
scene  of  such  indescribable  confusion  ensued,  that  some 
time  elapsed  before  the  equally  terrified  ta¥em  keeper, 
who  had  joined  the  throng,  had  the  least  chance  of  un- 
ravelling the  mystery.  At  last,  however,  sufficient  quiet 
was  restored  to  enable  him  to  understand  from  the  little 
Frenchman,  why  he  had  fled  from  his  room  with  such 
precipitation.  An  irrepressible  burst  of  laughter  had 
nearly  sufibcated  the  poor  Imdlord,  before  be  oouM  gain 
sufficient  breath  to  explain  to  his  guests,  that  the  whole 
cause  of  their  dreadful  alarm,  was  nothing  more  than  the 
fat  gentleman's  tuning  and  preluding  upon  his  bimI 
instrument,  as  was  his  invariable  custom,  prafanioary 
to  the  much  deeper  sleep  that  always  ibOowed}  and 
which  was  indicated  by  a  combination  of  audi  no- 
earthly  sounds,  that  they  might  reasonably  thank  their 
stars  that  the  preparation  they  bad  received  was  bo 
worse. 

mLMOCUTVt,  sv 


S'WIMMIHO* 

Some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  an  iDo- 
sion  in  the  tale  of  "The  Doom"  to  an  individual  »ho 
performed  the  feat  of  swimming  across  the  James,  at 
the  falls  above  this  city.  A  valuable  oomsfwttkst, 
who  was  the  bold  swimmer  alluded  to^  wriies  ni  m 
follows: 

"I  noticed  the  allusion  in  the  Doom.  Thewritff 
seems  to  compare  my  swim  with  that  of  U«d  ByK»» 
whereas  there  can  be  no  compeurison  beiwoea  then* 
Any  swimmer  "in  the  MUT  in  my  days,  would  hsw 
swum  the  Hellespont,  and  thought  nothing  of  the  ^«^ 
ter.  I  swam  from  Ludlam's  wharf  to  WarwidCr(tf 
miles,)  in  a  hot  June  sun,  ogauMl  one  of  the  *rosg«* 
tides  ever  known  in  the  river.  It  would  haw beej» 
feat  comparatively  easy  to  swim  twenty  tak»  »  *" 
water.  I  would  not  think  much  of  aUemptinj  to  s*» 
the  British  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais." 
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For  the  Soothern  Lheimiy  Mmmdsst.' 
MTHK  ORAVB  OF  FORCK>TTBH  OEini78U»» 

BT  AN   UNDCRGRADUATB. -^^ 

Anxioafl  thought  that  wished 
To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go, 
Possewed  his  soul  and  held  it  atili  awhile : 
He  lialened  and  beard  (h>m  Tar  the  Toice  of  Tame, 
Heard  and  was  charmed,  and  deep  and  auddan  tow 
Of  reaoloUoQ  made  to  be  renowned. 
And  deeper  rowed  Co  keep  his  yow.-^PoUvek, 

The  saminer  of  18 — ,  was  the  fourth  which  I  had 
spent  at  C College,  and  with  it,  ended  my  collegi- 
ate life.  The  scenes,  which  my  long  residence  there 
had  made  sacred  to  the  memory,  were  now  becoming 
still  more  sacred  as  the  time  of  my  departure  drew 
near.  Eyery  object,  which  was  at  all  associated  with 
maeting-ficenes  and  parting-adieus,  had  become  a  magi- 
cian's wand, — ^recaliing  the  absent  and  the  dead — tow- 
ering hopes,  now  buried  in  the  tomb,  and  anguish, 
which,  thus  recalled,  is  but  the  bliss  which  the  dreamer 
enjoys,  when  he  wakes  and  fieels  himself  secure  from 
the  precipice,  from  whose  edge  a  moment  before  he  was 
plnnging  into  a  gulph  below.  No  seene  was  to  me  so 
sacred  aa  the  student's  grave-yard ;  for  in  it,  I  oflen 
moumed  over  the  woes  and  ills  of  life,  and  almost  un- 
consciously wished  for  a  fate  like  the  young  men*s  who 
slept  in  its  repose.  There  were  then  only  four  graves — 
three  were  side  by  side,  having  tomb-stones,  epitaphed 
to  the  memory  of  those  whose  ashes  reposed  baneath 
them.  The  fourth  stood  alone — over  it  was  a  rude 
stone,  on  which  was  visible  no  tribute  to  him,  whose  re- 
mains were  there.  His  was  a  destiny  which  often 
made  me  look  upon  the  unlettered  stone  with  the  deep- 
est sympathy.  One  only  thing  seemed  to  be  known  of 
this  grave — one  tribute  only  did  time  pay  to  his  memo- 
ry— for  to  the  pilgrim  who  passed  by  and  hastily  in- 
quired "who  sleeps  there?"  naught  was  ever  replied 
but  the  simple,  yet  eloquent  elegy,  "  that  is  the  "  Grave 
•f  the  Forgotten  Geniua."  In  this  unconscious  elegy, 
there  was  that  which  made  me  look  upon  it,  almost  as 
the  fj&re  of  a  brother. 

It  was  here  that  I  often  retired  during  the  last  days  of 
my  stay  at  C College.  Here  I  could  enjoy  an  un- 
interrupted revery,  and  call  before  me  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  and  weep  o*er  the  destiny  of  forgotten  genius;  yet, 
even  then,  I  sometimes  thought  their  fate  the  happiest 
which  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  Perhaps  they  have 
pmyed  for  the  gifl  of  oblivion.  Perhaps  they  have 
widied  not  to  be  remembered.  Their  last  desire  may 
have  been, 

*'  Silent  let  me  dok  to  earth 
With  no  officious  mourners  nmur : 
I  would  not  mar  one  bour  of  mirth 
ICor  startle  friendship  with  a  tear.*' 

A  few  days  before  my  departure  from  the  college,  I 
was  walking  thoughtfully  through  the  grove,  which  sur- 
rounded this  little  grave-yard,  when  suddenly  I  beheld 
a  stalely  figure,  standing  near  the  unepitaphed  grave. 
He  stood  for  a  moment — then  approached  the  grave- 
stone— seemed  to  take  something  from  it,  and  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  for  a  moment,  look  fixedly  at 
the  stone.  He  arose— hastily  lefl  the  grave  and  direct- 
ed his  course  towards  a  little  village  below.  Hero  was 
a  mystery !  Is  this  a  relative — a  brother  of  the  *'  forgot- 
teo  genius,**  who  has  at  last  come  to  pay  a  tribute  to 


his  k>ng  neglected  memory?  I  ran  to  the  grave.  Be- 
hold !  the  name  of  him  who  had  so  long  been  forgotten ! 
The  mysterious  stranger  had  discovered  the  name  of 
the  being  who  was  buried  there,  which  had  been  almost 
covered  by  the  moss  that  had  collected  upon  the 
stone,  and  which  till  then  I  had  never  observed. 

At  twilight  I  was  again  in  the  grove,  and  again  saw 
the  same  figure  approach  the  grave.  He  stood  over  it, 
and  I  distinctly  heard  these  words,  "hapless  being! 
Would  that  I  had  been  here  to  ease  thy  dying  agony. 
Yet  'tis  well !  I  grieve  not !  Thy  spirit  is  at  rest." 

I  did  not  hesitate,  but  immediately  approached  the 
stranger,  who  seemed  a  little  surprised,  but  by  no 
means  disconcerted, 

"Stranger,"  I  said,  "thou  grievest  not  alone!  Par- 
don me  for  intruding  upon  thy  grief.  I  wish  only  to 
add  my  sympathy  to  your  anguish." 

"Thou'rt  welcome!"  said  thestrtfnger,  "I  thank  thee 
for  thy  sympathy :  but  tell  me  ?  Is  the  talc  of  him,  who 
sleeps  in  that  grave  still  known  7" 

"It  is  only  known  that  he  was  once  a  student  of 

C College,  and  that  his  tomb  has  long  been  called 

the  "  Grave  of  the  Forgotten  Genius'*  I  replied.  But 
the  stranger  seemed  not  to  hear  me — made  no  answer 
and  approached  again  to  the  grave,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  moon  which  now  shone  brightly,  read  the  name 
"  Walter ,**  exclaiming,  "  yea  'tis  my  younger  bro- 
ther, who  died  fifteen  years  ago."  "  And  were  none  of 
his  friends"  I  inquired,  "at  his  side  during  his  last  ill- 
ness?" 

"Alas'*  said  he,  "his  spirit  was  gone,  ere  the  news 
reached  them,  that  he  was  sick  I**  and  then  afler  a  short 
silence  the  stranger  continued.  "But  come  with  me  to 
yonder  village  7  I  will  there  give  yon  all  the  information 
you  want."  I  immediately  gave  my  assent,  and  afler 
the  stranger  had  again  stood  silently  over  the  grave 
seemingly  engaged  in  supplicating  the  favor  of  heaven, 
we  approached  the  village.  We  entered  the  village 
inn, — the  stranger  left  me  for  a  moment,  but  soon  re- 
entered the  room  in  which  he  had  lefl  me,  bearing  in 
one  hand  a  small  manuscript,  and  in  the  other  a  purs^ 
"This  manuscript"  said  he,  "will  give  you  the  tale  of 
him,  who  is  now  known  only  as  the  Forgotten  Genius. 
This  purse  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  crowns,  half 
of  which  you  must  cause  to  be  applied  to  the  erection  of 
a  moniunent  over  my  brother's  grave,  and  the  other 
half  to  be  deposited  in  the  county  treasury,  the  interest 
to  be  applied  to  tlie  cultivation  of  the  grove  around  the 
student's  grave-yard." 

"It  is  now  late"  said  the  stranger,  "my  duty  calls 
me  one  hundred  miles  hence  before  to-morrow  evening* 
I  must  rest  a  little,  and  continue  my  journey.'* 

I  then  pressed  the  stranger's  hand.  Neither  spoke. 
The  tears  flowed  down  the  stranger's  cheeks,  and  I  felt 
that  I  was  parting  from  a  brother ;  without  the  least 
hope  that  I  should  "bver  see  him  again,  I  retired  to  my 
room,  but  it  was  only  to  give  vent  to  the  excess  of  my 
feelings.  I  continued  walking  through  my  apartment 
until  dawn,  and  on  going  out,  was  informed  that  the 
stranger  had  just  set  out  on  his  journey.  I  rushed  to 
my  room  again,  full  of  doubt  and  grief— opened  the 
manuscript  which  had  been  given  to  me  by  the  stranger, 
and  read  as  follows: — 

"Walter  Dunlap  was  born  in  Chestatee  Village, 
which  is  situated  on  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
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TenneasM  river,  and  surrounded  by  those  beautiful  val- 
lies,  so  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Cumberland 
mountains.  His  father  had  been  the  first,  and  was  at 
his  birth  the  principal  merchant  in  Chestatee  Village. 
He  was  not  wealthy,  yet  his  economy  had  enabled  him 
to  afford  means  for  the  education  of  his  sons  at  one  of 
the  first  colleges  in  the  east  The  procurement  of  this 
had  been  his  whole  ambition,  and  it  may  well  be  ima- 
gined, that  any  evidences  of  talent  and  genius  in  his 
sons,  would  please  him  much.  In  his  infancy,  Walter 
displayed  in  his  slightest  actions,  a  nobleness,  a  gene- 
rosity, and  a  dauntlessness  which  at  once  won  the  heart 
of  his  father,  and  Walter  had  not  been  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  a  tutor  more  than  six  months,  ere  he  was 
far  in  advance  of  those  who  had  spent  years  in  the 
school-room.  Already  did  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
Chestatee  Village  hold  up  Walter  to  their  children  as  a 
model  for  their  imitation.  He  had  not  passed  his 
twelfth  year  before  he  was  sent  with  an  elder  brother  to 
a  college  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  his  paternal 
home. 

We  arrived  at  C College  full  of  hope  and  expec- 
tation, for  the  writer  of  this  narrative  was  the  next  elder 
brother  of  Walter.  We  looked  only  for  that  continual 
flow  of  spirits  and  sprightliness,  which  the  changing 
and  novel  scenes  of  our  journey  had  excited,  and  were 
therefore  illy  prepared  to  meet  the  rigid  confinement 
and  discipline  of  a  college-life.  At  first  we  sat  out  with 
ardor,  and  Walter  especially,  seemed  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  pleasure  which  lay  before  him.  Yet 
the  most  ardent  and  ambitious,  are  not  always  the  most 
successful  students.  A  sudden  prospect  of  an  adven< 
ture,  full  of  romance  and  chivalry,  seldom  fails  to  be- 
witch their  imagination,  and  those  who  before  were  first 
and  most  ardent  in  the  pursuH  of  knowledge,  are  oflen, 
by  a  single  incident  of  mirth  and  pleasure  converted 
into  ring-leaders  of  insubordination,  unwilling  to  reap 
the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  constantly 
contriving  means  of  interrupting  the  peace  of  those 

around  them.    There  were  such  at  C College,  and 

it  was  not  long  ere  Walter  was  ranked  among  the  most 
ungovernable  members  of  the  institution.  Six  months 
had  not  elapsed,  ere  he  was  represented  to  his  fa- 
ther, as  one  who  was  no  longer  fit  for  the  station  he 
occupied,  and  -was  thus  privately  dismissed.  These 
were  the  circumstances:  Walter  and  myself  were 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a  distant  relative  who 
was  connected  with  the  institution,  and  he  was  to  sup- 
ply us  with  whatever  money  we  needed.  The  frequent 
applications  whieh  Walter  had  made  to  his  guardian 
at  last  caused  a  prompt  refusal,  which  greatly  dis- 
pleased Walter.  He  went  to  the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  his  guardian,  and  took  the  sum  for  which  he 
had  applied.  This  act  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal, 
for  he  was  not  yet  able  to  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong, — so  that  it  could  not  have  entered  into 
his  mind  that  he  was  then  committing  a  crime,  which 
was  subject  to  the  severest  punishment  His  guar- 
dian, ofiended  at  the  indignity  which  he  thought 
had  been  offered  him,  reported  the  child  who  was 
placed  under  his  peculiar  protection,  to  the  president  of 
the  college,  for  the/L  Thus  was  the  thoughtless,  the 
generous  and  noble  Walter,  beloved  by  all  his  compa- 
nions, implicated  and  deemed  gm1ty  of  an  act,  among 
the  basest  in  the  catalogue  of  crimes.    This  news  might 


well  astonish  the  too  confiding  father  of  Walter.  He 
was  scarcely  able  to  think,  or  to  speak,  when  be  receir- 
ed  the  request  which  the  faculty  had  made.  It  was  a 
journey  of  several  days,  yet  this  did  not  slop  the  weep- 
ing father,  who  hastened  to  the  college  toexainiDein 
person  the  nature  of  the  offence.  On  bis  arriTsl,  he 
too  was  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  his  soc  In  Tain 
did  his  youthful  eloquence  attempt  to  make  a  dis* 
tinction  between  taking  that  which  was  hit  own,  and 
that  which  was  another's.  His  father's  rigid  justice 
could  not  comprehend  the  distinction,  which  though  in- 
correct, was  perfectly  natural  Well  do  I  remember 
the  sad  and  woe-worn  countenance  of  our  parenL 
Never  have  I  seen,  during  a  lapse  of  aloiost  twenty 
year's  observation,  a  father  lamsnt  so  bitterly  over  the 
fate  of  his  son. 

"My  son,"  said  he  to  me,  as  he  was  aboot  to  set  eat 
with  Walter,  to  leave  me  to  solitude  and  tears,  "act 
honorably  for  my  sake,"  and  as  we  shook  hands,  tears 
came  to  relieve  the  agony  which  oppressed  us.  Waller, 
too,  who  till  now  had  been  firm  and  unmoved,  boldly 
informing  his  companions  of  his  situation  and  defending 
his  actions,  embraced  me  tenderiy,  and  then  more  than 
at  any  other  time  during  my  life,  when  my  feelings  were 
only  suggested  by  nature,  did  my  heart  respond  to  the 
thrilling  lines 

<*  The  word  that  bids  us  serer. 
It  sounds  DOC  yet,  no,  no,  no !" 

We  parted !  Months  passed  on  and  not  a  woid  from 
Walter.  At  last  a  letter  came  from  my  father.  It 
breathed  still  the  same  feelings  and  anguish  which 
he  felt  at  our  separation.  "  Walter,"  said  he,  "suU  re- 
mains  inexorable  I  He  is  ruined,  and  I  am  not  able  to 
control  him.  You,  my  son,  you  alone  can  cheer  my 
heart  and  recal  me  from  the  woe  which  Waller  has 
caused  me."  At  the  end  of  one  year  from  the  time  I 
had  separated  from  my  father,  he  infomled  me  that  he 
had  just  sent  Walter  to  live  with  an  upcle,  who  resMed 
on  the  Elk— a  river  whose  banks  were  t^cn  but  thinly 
settled,  where  he  hoped  the  retirement  of  his  situation 
and  the  good  counsel  of  his  uncle,  would  work  a  refor- 
mation in  the  feelings  and  principles  of  Walter. 

"If  this  fail,"  he  concluded,  "I  am  at  an  end— my 
last  hope  is  destroyed  and  my  heart  is  broken."  More 
than  two  years  had  elapsed  since  my  departure  for  the 
college,  and  for  the  first  time  was  I  summoned  to  my 
paternal  home.  I  returned,  and  oh,  how  changed  was 
the  scene!  I  had  left  my  father's  a  house  of  constant 
happiness,  but  now  scarcely  a  smile  was  familiar  to  ihe 
face  of  a  person  in  the  family.  My  father  wis  absent 
in  mind,  and  talked  of  fbrsaking  business.  1  rtmaiafd 
two  months,  and  used  all  nty  endeavors  to  recal  his 
thoughts  to  the  objects  around  him,  and  in  aoam  mea- 
sure succeeded.    I  again  returned  to  C College— 

where  I  remained  two  years  longer,  not  fofgettuf  to 
write  oflen  to  my  father  in  such  a  style  as  to  make  «« 
forget  that  subject  which  weighed  so  heavily.npon  Wi 
spiriU;  nor  did  I  forget  Walter,  to  whom  I  oft« 
wrote,  although  my  letters  were  never  answered,  and 
had  reason  to  hope  that  they  were  not  only  agreea- 
ble to  him,  but  gladly  received  The  last  year  rf  "T 
collegiate  life  ended !  I  flew  to  my  home,  in  obtdi- 
ence  to  the  urgent  request  of  my  father,  who  stiu 
spoke  of  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Waher,  who  had 
just  returned.    I  was  greetMT^ith  the  sincerest  j 
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and  Walter,  as  my  father  informed  me,  wept  for  the 
first  time  since  our  separation  four  years  before,  and  I 
ielty  that  I  had  been  restored  to  a  long  lost  brother. 
He,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  suddenly  wrested  from  the 
gloom  which  had  so  long  surrounded  him,  and  we  ram- 
bled over  the  hills,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  school-boy 
sports,  again  mingled  tog;elher  in  the  society  of  youth- 
ful friends,  and  were  again  as  happy  and  as  joyous,  as 
we  were,  ere  we  experienced  the  pestilential  influence 
of  a  college. 

Immediately  after  my  return  home,  my  father  entreat- 
ed me  to  use  erery  means  for  the  reformation  of  Walter, 
at  the  same  time,  evincing  all  the  bitterness  of  grief 
and  despair.    My  whole  object  was  now  to  gain  an 
ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  Walter.    We  read  toge- 
ther— talked  and  laughed  together-^nd  indulged  toge- 
ther those  anticipations  of  the  future,  so  bright  and 
enchanting  to  the  minds  of  the  young.    OAen  did  his 
eye  brighten  at  the  su^estion  of  his  future  glory  and 
greatness.    Thus,  by  slow  but  certain  progress,  did  he 
allow  himself  to  be  dragged  from  the  despair  and  gloom 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.    He  read  the  tales  of  the 
great  and  renowned,  and  again  was  fired  with  ambition 
which  prompted  him  to  look  for  a  name  equal  to  theirs. 
Long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  himself  as 
an  oflTcast  Crom  society — as  one  scorned  and  shunned 
by  the  good  and  the  generous :  for  none  had  encouraged 
him  to  hope  even  that  the  disgrace  which  had  come  so 
soon  to  snatch  him  from  the  light  of  joy,  and  sink  him 
to  the  depths  of  despair  could  ever  be  forgotten.    How 
many  noble,  ardent  and  ambitious  youths,  have  thus  been 
driTen  to  the  night  of  woe  and  mental  desolation  7  How 
many  hare  been  urged  to  the  extremity  of  human  depra* 
vity  by  the  too  rigid  decree  of  a  father's  or  a  guardian's 
justice  ?  How  many  like  Walter,  have  been  driven  be- 
fore the  gale  of  prosperity,  then  suddenly  abandoned,  left 
scorched  and  desolate,  as  the  proud  vessel  which  is  cost 
upon  the  barren  shore, and  left  to  moulder  in  the  ''winds 
and  rains  of  heaven !"  Yet  there  was  one  thing  which 
seemed  to  afford  some  ground  for  the  hope  that  all  was 
not  lost.    For  when  we  participated  in  the  amusements 
of  youth  together,  and  he  again  received  such  evidences 
of  respect  from  those  around  him,  that  he  could  not  be- 
lieve them  insincere,  and  when  he  had  forgotten  his 
hopeless  destiny,  there  came  over  his  spirit  lucid  inters 
vals,  in  which  he  explored  the  sublime  philosophy  of 
Locke  and  Paley,  and  became  master  of  all  the  descrip- 
tions and  sentiments  of  Addison.    As  we  rambled  one 
day  in  a  solitary  grove,  Walter  suddenly  stopped,  and 
after  a  moment's  silence,  said  in  a  firm  but  melancholy 
tone,  '*  my  brother,  the  last  four  years  of  my  life  have 
been  desolate,  dreary  like — a  solitary  waste.    Yet  this 
was  not  my  fault !  I  have  been  an  outcast — no  human 
being  sympathized  with  me — none  trusted  me — none 
esteemed  me — none  would  receive  my  company  but  the 
profligate  and  abandoned,  with  whom  I  was  taught  to 
dasB  m]rself  ere  I  distinguished  between  error  and  truth? 
Thoa  akme  hast  remained  fiuthful,  and  I  now  thank 
you  for  all  your  kindness  and  advice.    I  was  exiled 
from  my  paternal  home,  I  returned  heart-stricken  and 
miserable,  yet  I  received  no  sympathy,  until  you  came 
like  an  angel  of  mercy,  to  recal  me  to  light.    May 

hearen »^    Here  his  voice  faltered,  and  a  flood  of 

tears  came  to  his  relief.    After  a  few  moments  he  con- 
tinued: **  I  have  resolved  to  return  to  C College  and 


there  retrieve  the  happiness,  the  honor  and  character, 
which  a  youthful  folly  has  taken  from  me.  I  thank  you 
for  your  tears  of  sympathy.  You  can  participate  in 
my  feelings  and  do  justice  to  my  motives."  It  was 
thus,  in  one  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  conversa- 
tions which  I  ever  held,  that  Walter  disclosed  to  me  the 
very  purpose  which  I  had  prayed  in  all  the  fervor  of 
supplication  he  might  resolve  upon.  I  soon  after 
made  known  his  feelings  to  his  father,  and  soon, 
ahnost  instantaneously,  he  again  left  his  paternal  home 

to  return  to  C College.    He  left  us  agitated  with 

doubt  and  the  deepest  anxiety  for  his  success.  He 
left  us,  warmed  with  the  admiration  which  his  noble 
purpose  could  not  fail  to  inspire,  but  racked  with  that 
awful  feeling  of  dread,  which  the  uncertainty  of  hope 
always  occasions.  Walter  did  not  weep — he  did  not 
seem  moved,  and  yet  there  was  that  in  his  countenance 
which  spoke  eloquently  of  feeling.  And  yet  there  were 
tears  to  hallow  the  memory  of  our  separation.  A  little 
brother,  scarce  able  to  realize  the  scene  around  him, 
shed  tears  of  childish  sorrow — a  sister,  enthusiastic  in 
her  affection  for  her  brother  shed  tears — and  a  father 
too,  whose  locks  were  whitened  with  grief,  showed 
youthful  sympathy  at  his  son's  adieu — and  i  too,  was 
not  unmoved. 

Walter  Dunlap  is  again  at  C College !  The  fare- 
well scene,  which  had  convinced  him  how  deeply  the 
happiness  of  his  relatives  could  be  affected  by  his  suc- 
cess— the  powerful  sympathy  which  such  an  occasion 
had  displayed,  at  once  establish  him  in  his  purpose. 
Fame,  honor,  and  usefulness,  were  the  beacon-lights 
which  illumined  his  path,  and  the  eternal  gratitude  of  a 
sister — a  brother — a  heart-broken  father,  the  ministering 
spirits  which  cheered  him  amid  the  storms  of  passion 
and  misery,  incident  to  the  human  heart  Kirke  White 
was  the  model  which  he  set  before  his  mind — because 
there  was  a  sympathy  to  his  mind  between  their  desti- 
nies, although  White  had  never  received  a  moral  blight, 
yet  it  was  enough  that  they  had  both  been  pursued  by 
the  rigor  of  fate. 

From  the  moment  he  entered  the  walls  of  the  college, 
he  began  a  rigid  discipline  of  the  mind.  What  eleva- 
ted Milton,  he  would  ask,  to  an  eqiMility  with  the  gods? 
What  gave  to  Newton  a  comprehension  of  the  myste- 
ries of  the  universe,  and  to  Franklin  a  power  over  the 
elements?  and  then  triumphantly  answer,  study— un- 
ceasing study.  '*If  Socrates  had  contented  himself 
with  only  wishing  and  sighing  to  enter  the  field  of  phi- 
losophical truth — if  he  had  prayed,  however  fervently, 
could  that  have  sufficed  to  make  him  the  Prince  of  Phi- 
losophers? Naught  but  the  deepest,  unbroken  thought 
couJd  have  made  him  sport  fiimiliarly  with  the  subtleties 
of  philosophy,  clothed  as  they  then  were,  in  all  the 
gloom  of  ancient  mythology.  So  thought  Walter  Dun- 
lap.  Night  after  night  did  he  wear  himself  away  by 
the  intensity  of  his  study  and  the  depth  of  his  thought. 
A  year  had  not  passed,  ere  he  had  run  through  much  of 
the  whole  collegiate  course — made  himself  master  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  gained  a  prize  in  astronomical 
calculations.  Mind  cannot  conceive  the  joy  which  he 
felt  at  this  success.  The  image  of  a  father,  smiling 
with  tenderness  and  approbation,  blessing  him  with  the 
unbounded  gratitude  which  a  father  only  can  feel,  was 
ever  present  to  his  mind.  Who  can  measure  the  depth 
of  his  joy?  Who  can  count  the  sighs  of  anguish  which 
Digitized  l 
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these  momenta  of  joy  now  repayed  ?  Well  might  he 
say,  in  reference  to  his  own  life, 

"  One  moment  may,  with  blios  repay 
Unnumbered  houn  of  pain.** 

Yet  he  did  not  esteem  his  work  yet  ended — his  purpose 
yet  realized.  Innumerable  difficulties,  calling  for  enet^ 
gy  to  brave  the  prospect  of  years  of  application,  pre- 
sented themselres.  He  resolved  to  banish  from  his 
heart  every  image  of  despair,  and  if  the  attainment 
of  glory  and  usefubiess  required  it, 

**  To  drink  even  to  the  very  dregs 
The  bittereat  cup  that  tima  could  measure  out, 
And  having  done,  look  up  and  uk  for  more.'* 

He  received  no  joy  but  in  the  action  of  mind— in  con- 
verse with  the  proudest  philosophers  of  the  world.  If 
he  was  but  aUowed  to  walk  with  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
in  the  grove  of  Academus,  and  listen  to  their  discourses 
he  was  contenu  And  yet,  philosopher  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  wish  to  die  unlamented,  with  no  epitaph  to  his 
memory.  How  could  he  remain  in  the  world,  and  leave 
it,  without  having  made  one  discovery  in  science—esta- 
blished one  truth  which  might  benefit  mankind— done 
aught  that  could  endear  his  name  to  posterity— caused 
one  heart's  gratitude  to  follow  him  to  the  tomb?  Such 
a  thought  was  sad — unutterable !  It  was  thus  he  was 
hurried  on  in  his  mental  application,  till  at  last  it  be- 
came far  too  incessant  for  the  safety  of  his  life.  He 
saw  the  consequence,  yet  could  not  stay  the  impetuous 
workings  of  his  own  mind — now  beyond  his  control 
His  last  letter  to  me,  thus  concluded, "  since  I  cannot 
expect  a  long  residence  on  this  earth,  my  only  wish  is, 
that  I  may  have  at  least  one  kind  friend  who  will  can- 
didly inscribe  upon  my  tomb,  this  simple  epitaph, 

*•  Here  lies  a  heart,  that  beat  for  fame.** 
Soon  after  the  reception  of  this  letter,  we  were  informed 

by  the  president  of  C College,  that  Walter  Dunlap 

had  died  suddenly,  from  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
occasioned  by  an  exposure  to  the  air  for  several  hours, 
while  observing  the  corruscations  of  the  •^trcra  bcredis. 

Thus  died  Walter  Dunlap— a  child  of  sorrow — a  be- 
ing of  the  strongest  aspirations — possessing  a  genius 
which  would  have  elevated  him  to  a  rank  with  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophers — and  wept  by  his  companions 
whose  tears  form  his  only  funeral  eulogy. 

His  life  may  show  the  danger  of  exposing  a  child  too 
early  to  the  contagion  of  a  college — the  folly  of  dealing 
too  harshly  with  youthful  errors — the  force  of  sympa- 
thy on  the  heart,  and  the  elevation  at  which  a  mind 
may  instantly  arrive.    Farewell" 

I  will  only  add  that  the  "  student's  grave  jrard*'  now 
contains  a  mommient  over  the  tomb  of  the  Forgotten 
Qenius,  and  that  in  compliance  with  my  promise,  I 
caused  to  be  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  Walter  Dunlap, 
the  eloquent  epitaph  contained  in  his  last  letter  to  his 
brother,  so  justly  due  to  the  actions  of  his  short  life. 

WtMt  Pomi,  iSth  AprU,  1835. 
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THE  HOI7SB  MOUlTTADr  IH  TIRGIHIA.  ^^ 

This  double  mountain  ibrms  a  conspicuous  object 
in  the  romantic  county  of  Rockbridge.  It  stands 
seven  miles  west  of  Lexington,  from  whose  inha- 
bitants it  hides  the  setting  suif  aud  not  unfreqiijiit'-  an( 


ly  turns  the  summer  showers.  Being  sepsrttod 
from  the  neighboring  ridge  of  the  North  mouDUin, 
and  more  loHy ,  it  presents  its  huge  body  and  sbsrp 
angles  full  to  the  western  winds.  Clouds  ^re  odea 
driven  against  it,  cloven  asunder,  and  carried 
streaming  on  to  the  right  and  left  with  a  space  of 
clear  sky  between,  similar  in  form  to  the  evsning 
shadow  of  the  mountain. 

Sometimes  however,  a  division  of  the  cloud  after 
passing  the  town>  will  come  bounding  back  in  a 
current  of  air,  reflected  from  another  mountain. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  doud  move  acroa  the 
great  valley  in  Rockbridge,  shedding  its  contsnti 
by  the  way--8trike  the  Blue  Rklge  on  the  footh 
eastern  side,  wheel  about  and  pursue  a  different 
course  until  it  is  exhausted.  The  traveller,  after 
the  shower  is  over,  and  the  clear  sunshme  has  in- 
duced him  to  put  off  his  cloak  and  umbrella,  ia 
surprised  by  the  sudden  return  of  the  rain  from 
the  same  quarter  towards  which  he  had  just  seen  it 
pass  away. 

What  is  called  the  House  Mountam,  consifts  in 
fact,  of  two  oblong  parallel  mountains,  connected 
at  the  base,  and  rising  about  1500  feet  above  the 
common  level  of  the  valley.  The  summits  which 
are  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  resemble  the  roof 
of  a  bouse;  the  ends  terminate  in  abrupt  precipi- 
ces; and  round  the  base,  huge  buttresses  taper  up 
against  the  sides,  as  if  designed  to  prop  the  mif^hty 
structure.  The  students  of  Washington  Colle^ 
make  a  party  every  summer  to  visit  this  mountain 
for  the  sake  of  the  prospect.  They  set  out  in 
clear  weather  and  spend  the  night  on  the  mountain 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  morning  beauties  of  the  scene, 
which  are  by  far  the  most  interesting.  Having 
tw  ice  been  of  such  a  party,  the  writer  gives  the  fol- 
lowing description,  from  a  memory  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  he  saw,  that  years  have  scarce!/ 
abated  the  vividness  of  its  ideas. 

The  first  time,  we  were  disappointed  by  the 
cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  should  have  made 
an  unprofitable  trip,  had  not  an  unexpected  scene 
afforded  us  a  partial  reward  for  the  toils  of  the  as- 
cent.  We  lodged  like  Indian  hunters  not  fiir  from 
the  summit,  where  a  little  spring  trickles  from  the 
foot  of  the  precipice.  After  we  had  slept  awhile, 
one  of  the  company  startled  us  with  the  cry  oXfni 
He  saw  with  astonishment  in  the  direction  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  a  conflagration  that  cast  a  hirid 
glare  through  the  hazy  atmosphere.  The  flame  rose 
and  spread,  every  moment  tapering  upwards  to  a 
point,  and  bending  before  the  ni^t  breeze.  We 
first  imagined  that  a  large  bam  was  on  fire,  and 
then  as  the  flame  g^w,  that  the  beautiful  fH^* 
of  Lexington  was  a  prey  to  the  devouring  ele- 


ment While  we  gazed  with  fearful  anxiety,  the 
fiery  object  in  rising  yet  higher,  seemed  to  gfw^ 
less  at  the  lower  extremity,  until  it  stood  forth  to 
our  joyful  surprise,  the  moon  half  full,  reddened 
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had  eirer  seen.  Its  light  afforded  an  obscure  per- 
ception of  the  most  prominent  objects  of  the  land- 
scape. Shadowy  masses  of  mountains  darkened 
the  sight  in  various  directions,  and  spots  less  dark 
ia  the  ooontry  below,  gave  indications  of  fields  and 
houses.  We  perceived  just  enough  lo  make  us 
eager  for  a  more  distinct  and  general  view  of  the 
Keae.  In  the  morning,  every  thing  was  hidden 
by  the  cloudy  confusion  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  next  time,  our  party  lodged  on  the  aerial 
lummit  of  the  mountain,  by  a  fire  of  logs,  which 
might  have  served  the  country  for  a  beacon.  The 
weather  proved  favorable,  and  we  rose  before  the 
dawn  to  enjoy  the  opening  scene.  The  sky  was 
perfectly  serene,  but  all  the  world  below  was  en- 
reloped  in  darkness  and  fog.  Our  fire  had  sunk 
to  embers.  The  gloom,  the  desolation,  the  death- 
like stillness  of  our  situation,  filled  every  mind 
with  silent  awe,  and  prepared  us  for  solemn  con 
templatioii.  We  spoke  little,  and  felt  disposed  to 
solitary  musing.  I  retired  alone  to  a  naked  rock 
which  raised  its  head  over  a  precipice,  turned  my 
face  to  the  east,  and  waited  for  the  rising  sun,  if 
not  with  the  idolatrous  devotion,  yet  with  the  deep 
solemnity  of  the  Persian  Magii.  Presently  the 
dawn  began  to  show  the  dim  outline  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  along  the  eastern  horizon,  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles.  When  the  morning  light 
opened  the  prospect  more  distinctly,  the  level  sur- 
face of  the  mist  which  covered  the  valley  became 
apparent;  and  the  mountain  tops  in  almost  every 
direction,  looked  like  islands  in  a  white,  placid, 
and  silent  ocean.  I  gazed  with  delighted  imagi- 
nation  over  this  novel  and  fairy  scene ;  so  full  of 
suUimity  in  itself,  and  from  the  sober  twilight  in 
which  it  appeared,  so  much  like  the  work  of  fancy 
in  visions  of  a  dream.  The  trees  and  rocks  of  the 
nearest  islands  soon  became  visible;  more  distant 
islands  were  disclosed  to  view,  but  all  were  wild 
and  desolate.  I  felt  as  if  placed  in  a  vast  solitude, 
with  lands  and  seas  around  me  hitherto  undisco- 
vered by  man. 

Whilst  I  gazed  with  increasing  admiration  over 
tbe  twilight  scene,  and  endeavored  to  stretch  my 
▼ision  into  the  dusky  regions  far  away,  my  atten- 
tkxk  was  suddenly  arrested  by  sparks  of  dazzling 
brilliancy  which  shot  through  the  pines  on  the 
Slue  Ridge.  In  the  olden  time,  when  Jupiter's 
thunderbolts  were  manufactured  in  the  caverns  of 
.^ItiULy  never  did  such  glittering  scintillations  fly 
from  under  the  forge  hammers  of  Cyclops.  It 
wsM  the  sun  darting  his  topmost  rays  over  the 
mountain,  and  dispersing  their  sparkling  threads 
in  the  bright  and  cloudless  atmosphere.  Very 
soon  the  fancied  islands  around  me  caught  the 
splendid  hue  of  the  luminary,  and  shone  like  bur- 
oished  gold  on  their  eastern  sides.  In  the  west, 
vrbere  they  were  most  thickly  strown  over  the 
'vrliite  sea  of  mist,  and  where  their  sides  alone  ap- 
d^  I  could  imagine  them  to  be  the  islands  of 


the  blessed  (so  famous  in  ancient  poetry,)  where 
light  and  peace  reigned  perpetually.  But  the 
pleasing  illusion  was  soon  dissipated.  The  sur« 
face  of  the  mist  hitherto  lying  still,  became  agi- 
tated like  a  boiling  caldron.  ^  Every  where  light 
clouds  arose  from  it  and  melted  away.  Pre- 
sently the  lower  hills  of  the  country  began  to  show 
their  tops  as  if  they  were  emerging  from  this 
troubled  sea.  When  the  sun  displayed  his  full  orb 
of  living  fire,  the  vapory  commotion  increased, 
the  features  of  the  low  country  began  to  be  un- 
veiled, and  the  first  audible  sound  of  the  morning, 
the  barking  of  a  farmer's  dog,  rose  from  a  deep 
vale  beneath,  and  completely  broke  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  twilight  scene.  When  the  sun  was 
an  hour  high,  the  fog  only  marked  the  deep  and 
curvilinear  beds  of  the  waters.  Nor  was  I  less 
delighted  with  the  realities  of  the  prospect  before 
me. 

The  country  lay  beneath  and  around  me  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  vision.  Along  the  uneven  sur- 
face of  the  great  valley,  a  thousand  farms  in  every 
variety  of  situation  were  distinctly  visible,  some  in 
low  vales,  some  on  the  upland  slopes,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  on  the  elevated  sides  of  the  mountains. 
On  the  northeast,  the  less  hilly  county  of  Au* 
gusta  was  seen  in  dim  perspective,  like  a  large 
level  of  blueish  green.  Stretching  along  the  eas- 
tern horizon  for  many  a  league,  the  Blue  Ridge 
shewed  a  hundred  of  its  lofty  pinnacles  among  which 
the  Peaks  of  Otter  toward  the  south,  rose  pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous.  The  valley  in  a  southwestern 
direction  was  partly  concealed  by  the  isolated  line 
of  the  Short  Hill :  but  beyond  that  appeared  at  in- 
tervals the  vales  of  James  river,  from  the  gap 
where  the  stream  has  burst  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  up  to  the  place  where  it  has  cloven  the 
North  mountain,  and  thence  round  by  the  west,  to 
the  remarkable  rent  which  it  has  made  in  the  solid 
rock  of  tbe  Jackson  mountain,  a  distance  alto- 
gether of  some  forty  miles. 

On  the  western  side,  the  view  is  of  a  different 
character.  Here  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  mountains 
of  Virginia  had  assembled  to  display  their  magni- 
ficence and  to  exhibit  with  proud  emulation,  their 
loftiness  and  their  length.  Line  upon  line,  ridge 
behind  ridge,  perched  over  one  another,  crossed 
the  landscape  in  various  directions,  here  swelling 
into  round  knobs,  and  there  stretching  off  in  long 
masses  far  and  wide;  until  they  faded  away  in  the 
blue  of  the  atmosphere,  and  distinction  of  form  and 
color  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

When  I  was  able  to  withdraw  my  eyes  from  the 
collective  whole  of  this  sublime  prospect,  and  to 
examine  the  particular  objects  that  appeared 
around  me,  I  was  struck  with  the  long  narrow 
vales  on  the  western  side.  The  cultivated  low 
grounds  and  streams  of  water,  all  converging  to- 
wards the  wider  stream  and  valley  of  the  James 
river,  presented  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  rude 
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grandeur  of  the  mountains  among  which  they  lay 
When  I  looked  down  upon  the  country  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  House  Mountain,  I  admired 
the  beauties  of  the  scene.  The  woody  hillocks  and 
shady  dells  had  lost  every  rough  and  disagreeable 
feature :  the  surface  of  the  woods  whs  uniformly 
smooth  and  green,  like  a  meadow,  and  wound  be- 
fore the  elevated  eye  with  the  most  graceful  curves 
imaginable.  The  little  homesteads  about  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  the  large  farms  and  country  seats 
further  away  in  the  valley,  and  the  bright  group  of 
buildings  in  the  village  of  Lexington,  formed  a 
gentle  scene  of  beauty,  which  relieved  the  mind 
from  the  almost  painful  sublimity  of  the  distant 
prospect,  and  prepared  us,  afler  hours  of  delightful 
contemplation,  to  descend  from  our  aerial  height, 
and  to  return  with  gratified  feelings  to  our  college 
and  studies  again. 
Lexington,  Virginia. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
VISIT  TO  THB  VIROISIA  SPRINGSf 
During  the  Summer  of  1834 
NO.  L 

On  the  morning  of  a  bright  and  beautiful  day 
early  in  July,  I  resumed  my  seat  in  the  mail 
coach  at  Lexington,  with  the  prospect  of  soon 
reaching  the  Virginia  Springs.  The  line  having 
been  recently  established  was  as  yet  little  known, 
and  on  this  occasion  I  was  the  only  passenger. 
Ample  opportunity  was  afforded  for  viewing  the 
charming  scenery  which  surrounds  this  village ; 
and,  certainly,  the  world  can  scarcely  present  a 
more  lovely  landscape  than  that  which  lay  before 
us  as  we  entered  upon  the  turnpike  which  leads  to 
the  Springs. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  we  were  descend- 
ing, *'  Woods's  Creek"  was  stealing  along  through 
the  shaded  retreat9  and  the  velvet  green  which 
lines  its  banks;  the  adjoining  hills  were  crowned 
with  waving  fields,  now  ripening  for  the  harvest ; 
the  chimnies  of  the  "  Mulberry  Hill"  residence 
could  just  be  seen,  peering  above  the  groves  and 
the  foliage  which  throw  their  charms  around  its 
retirement ;  the  ruins  of  the  "  Old  Academy" — 
where  Alexander,  Baxter,  Matthews,  Rice,  and 
others  of  the  first  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
were  educated, — with  its  mouldering,  ivy-covered 
walls,  stood  in  melancholy  solitude  on  the  borders 
of  the  neighboring  forest.  Beyond,  was  the  rolling 
country  in  its  variety  of  scenery ;  and  inthe  back 
ground,  the  House,  Jun)p  and  North  Mountains 
marking  their  clear  outline,  against  the  deep  azure 
of  a  cloudless  sky. 

AAer  winding  among  the  hills  for  a  few  hours, 
we  came  in  view  of  the  long,  unbroken  range  of 
mountains,  over  which  we  were  to  pass ;  and  though 
still  some  miles  from  the  base,  the  road  could  be 
distinctly  traced,  running  in  straight,  and  then  in 


zigzag  directions  along  the  precipitous  tscent 
Soon  after,  we  commenced  our  slow  prog^resi  up 
the  mountain,  which  might  have  heen  tedious  had 
it  not  been  that  every  successive  moment  whkb 
increased  our  elevation,  revealed  new  beautiei. 
The  road  itself  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  tlui 
region ;  it  would  scarcely  seem  possible  for  the 
ingenuity  and  energy  of  man  to  construct  so  nfe 
and  so  delightful  a  passage  over  these  rough  aad 
almost  perpendicular  ridges.    At  one  point  you 
may  look  from  your  carriage  wmdow  upon  the 
traveller  some  ^fiy  feet  below,  parallel  with  your- 
self, and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  proceeding 
in  the  same  direction,  although  he  is  bound  for  the 
opposite  end  of  the  road.     So  great  are  the  angks 
necessary  to  be  made  in  order  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  nature  had  interposed.    The  de- 
clivity of  the  turnpike,  however,  is  now  so  ilight 
as  to  admit  of  travelling  at  almost  any  speed. 

On  reaching  the  summit,  the  view  was  inex- 
pressibly grand.    One  of  the  loveliest  sections  of 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  spread  its  beauties  below 
us.    On  one  hand  the  **  House  Mountain'*  rose  is 
solitary  grandeur  above  the  surrounding  hills, and 
on  the  other  the  dark  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  pro- 
jected out  into  the  more  cultivated  country.    On 
the  southwest,  as  far   as  the  eye  could  retch, 
mountain  after  mountain  could  be  seen.    Imme- 
diately below  and  before  us,  were  laid  out  n 
a  map,  the  fertile  fields,  comfortable  fcrm-honses 
and  county  roads  of  Rockbridge;  the  numeroui 
streams  reflected  in  silvery  sheets,  as  they  wound 
through  the  broken  country  and  hurried  along  to 
pour  their  waters  into  the  boeom  of  the  James. 
Across  the  "  Valley"  at  the  distance  of  pcrh^ 
twenty  miles,  the  great  "  Blue  Ridge"  stretched 
away  towards  the  north  and  south,  until  it  waf 
lost  in  the  deeper  azure  of  the  evening  sky,  or  hid 
by  the  dark  and  heavy  clouds  which  bear  the 
summer's  storm. 

We  were  now  upon  the  boundary  whkh  lept- 
rates  the  "  Valley"  from  Western  Virginia.  Af- 
ter gazing  in  admiration  on  the  beautiei  of  the 
country  through  which  we  had  just  travelled,  I 
turned  to  enjoy  similar  scenes  on  the  opposite  fide. 
But  nothing  except  successive  piles  of  mountiitf 
met  the  view.  The  deep  rales  and  sun-tinged 
peaks,  seemed  to  be  still  slumbering  in  their 
original  wildness,  and  had  it  not  been  hr  the 
traces  of  art  exhibited  by  our  turnpike,  and  the 
sight  of  an  iron  foundry  in  the  Talley  below,  I 
should  have  been  almost  forced  to  the  condssiWi 
that  we  were  disturbing  the  silence  of  those  foreflf 
which  had  never  before  echoed  but  to  the  cry  of 
the  panther^  or  the  war-whoop  of  the  wandering 
Indian. 

Having  halted  a  few  minutes,  the  driver "iW" 
our  coach,  and  rolling  away  with  the  sound  d 
thunder  down  the  mountain,  we  readied  the  inn 
where  the  stage  stopped  for  the  nighty  jai<  ** 
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the  ran  was  sinking  behind  the  western  hills. 
Our  landlord  and  his  Better  half  were  themselves 
Dutch,  and  had  raised  up  a  stout  rosy -looking 
fiunily,  who  attended  to  the  domestic  concerns  of 
the  establishment  without  the  aid  of  servants. 
The  house  was  situated  on  a  level  lawn  between 
two  lofty  ridges  of  the  Alleghany,  part  of  which 
was  neatly  enclosed,  and  clothed  with  the  richest 
green.  The  domicil  itself  was  one  story  in  height, 
with  a  piazza  in  front ;  and  the  peculiar  national 
taste  of  the  proprietor  could  be  seen  in  the  free 
use  of  red  and  black  paint  with  which  the  estab- 
lishment was  ornamented.  But  the  interior  pre- 
sented an  aspect  rather  more  inviting,  after  the 
fiitigue  of  the  day's  ride.  The  snow-white  table 
cloth,  and  the  clean  and  plain,  yet  delightful  fare, 
with  which  the  table  was  bountifully  supplied, 
gave  evidence  of  the  existence  of  taste  in  the  cu- 
linary department,  which  amply  compensated  for 
the  want  of  it  in  matters  of  less  substantial  impor- 
tance. A  handsome  coach  and  four  had  driven  up 
just  as  we  arrived.  After  tea  the  guests  assem- 
bled in  the  piazza,  and  we  passed  away  in  cheerful 
conversatKNi  the  hours  of  a  lovely  summer's  eve- 
ning, in  this  wild  valley  among  the  mountains. 

We  reached  Covington,  a  village  on  Jackson's 
river,  to  breakfast  the  next  morning,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  had  arrived  at  Callaghens,  a  comfortable 
country  tavern,  where  we  intersected  the  line  from 
Staunton.  On  the  arrival  of  that  stage,  I  changed 
conveyances,  and  with  it  the  light  and  rapid  tra- 
velling of  the  former  coach,  (or  the  slow  and  heavy 
motion  of  one  loaded  down  with  passengers  and 
baggage.  I  found  as  my  new  companions,  a  very 
agreeable  gentleman  from  Philadelphia,  with  his 
wife  and  son,  an  intelligent  young  South  Ameri- 
can, a  huge  and  awkward  Mississippian,  an  incog. 
gentleman  with  a  good  countenance  and  a  white 
hat  of  the  first  magnitude,  a  youth  of  about  seven- 
teen, whose  emaciated  countenance,  hectic  flush 
and  distressing  cough,  told  that  consumption  had 
marked  him  as  its  victim,  together  with  one  or 
two  others  not  peculiarly  interesting.  We  were 
now  but  fifteen  miles  from  the  White  Sulphur ; 
and  the  impatience  of  our  passengers  seemed  to 
increase  almost  in  the  duplicate  ratio  as  the  dis- 
tance diniiinished.  Every  few  moments  the  in- 
terrogatory, "  How  far  are  we  now  ?"  was  heard 
from  some  one  of  the  company.  At  length  the 
number  of  handsome  vehicles,  persons  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  which  were  passing  and  repass- 
ing us,  shewed  that  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Springs.  In  a  few  moments  the  enclosure  came 
in  Tiew^  and  immediately  after  we  drove  up  in 
firont  of  the  hotel  at  the  White  Sulphur.  Groups 
of  gentlemen  were  collected  about  the  lawn  and 
m  the  long  piazza  of  the  hotel.  All  eyes  were 
eagerly  turned  towards  our  coach,  and  many  came 
crowding  round,  in  hopes  of  espying  the  £ice  of  an 
acquaintance  among  the  new  arrivals.     The  first 


physiognomy  which  greeted  our  vision  was  that 
of  the  manager  of  the  establishment,  who  has  no 
very  enviable  notoriety  among  the  visitors.  Ac- 
cording to  his  usual  system,  he  had  our  baggage 
deposited  for  the  remainder  of  the  diiy  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  where  we  landed,  whilst  we  were  left 
to  wander  about  the  premises,  without  even  a 
domicil  in  which  to  change  our  dusty  travelling 
garb  for  one  more  in  unison  with  our  personal 
comfort,  and  the  general  appearance  of  those  who 
were  to  constitute  our  temporary  associates. 

There  is  something  in  the  first  view  of  the 
White  Sulphur,  very  prepossessing  and  almost 
enchanting.  After  roHingalong among  the  moun- 
tains and  dense  forests,  the  wild  and  uncultivated 
scenery  is  at  once  exchanged  for  the  neatness  and 
elegance  of  refined  society,  and  the  bustle  and 
parade  of  the  fashionable  world.  Almost  every 
state  in  the  Union,  and  some  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  may  find  their  representatives  at  the  White 
Sulphur,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  last  season  was  honored  with  an  uncommon 
assemblage  of  interesting  personages.  We  had 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Poindexter  of  the  United  States 
Senate ;  McDuffie  and  others  from  the  House  of 
Representatives;  Commodores  Chauncey,  Biddle 
and  Rogers  of  the  Navy ;  Judges  Carr,  Brooke  and 
Cabell  of  the  Court  of  Appeals ;  Col.  Aspinwall, 
American  Consul  at  London  ;  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant of  Philadelphia,  and  a  host  of  dignitaries  of 
somewhat  lower  degree, — also  from  the  religious 
community.  Rev.  Doctors  Johns  and  Keith  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Rev.  Messrs.  Chester, 
Styles,  (of  Georgia)  and  others  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian. Mr.  Clay  was  Just  recovering  from  an  in- 
jury he  had  received  from  the  upsetting  of  the 
stage,  but  he  moved  about  with  the  lightness  and 
acti  V  ity  of  a  boy  of  15.  Indeed  weal  most  thought 
that  he  descended  from  his  dignity  by  his  frivolous 
and  careless  air.  He  was  afikble  and  accessible 
to  all.  Mr.  McDuffie,  on  the  contrary,  with  his 
hard  and  forbidding  countenance,  was  morose  and 
distant,  and  the  very  reverse  of  the  orator  of  Ken- 
tucky. Perhaps,  however,  due  allowance  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  the  former,  on  account  of  the 
infirm  state  of  his  health. 

But  the  White  Sulphur  itself  must  not  pass  un- 
noticed. Its  charms  are  worthy  of  being  cele- 
brated. The  buildings,  which  are  situated  on  a 
gradual  acclivity,  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  square.  Adjoining  the  Kanawha  turn- 
pike, which  passes  the  springs  and  parallel  with 
it,  are  two  large  white  hotels.  One  of  these  con- 
tains the  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  and  in  the 
other  there  is  a  spacious  saloon  for  music,  dancing, 
&c.  This  is  also  used  on  the  Sabbath  as  a  chapel. 
In  a  line  with  these,  and  running  in  each  direc- 
tion, is  a  row  of  cottages  one  story  in  height,  for 
the  use  of  visitors.  With  this  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity unites  a  continued  range  of  beautiful  white 
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cottages,  with  venitians  and  long  piazzas,  forming 
another  side  of  the  quadrangle.  At  the  distance 
of  several  hundred  paces  from  the  hotels,  and 
parallel  with  them  on  the  hill  side,  is  the  third 
range,  which  is  built  entirely  of  brick  and  extends 
for  several  hundred  yards,  until  its  lower  termina- 
tion is  concealed  amongst  the  trees  which  form  a 
thick  grove  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  On  the  wes- 
tern extremity  of  the  area  are  the  bathing  houses, 
and  above  all,  that  which  constitutes  the  great 
attraction — the  spring.  The  reservoir  in  which 
the  spring  rises,  is  an  octagon  of  about  five  feet  in 
diameter,  from  which  a  constant  and  copious  stream 
flows  o£f,  supplying  the  bathing  houses.  A  few 
steps  lead  up  from  this  reservoir,  to  a  platform 
some  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  furnished  with 
seats  and  surrounded  by  a  neat  railing.  The 
whole  is  protected  by  a  beautiful  temple,  com- 
posed of  loAy  white  pillars  surmounted  by  a  dome. 
From  the  interior  of  this  dome  is  suspended  a 
chandelier,  by  which  the  temple  is  lighted  up  in 
the  evenings.  A  lawn  of  the  richest  green,  taste- 
fully laid  out  with  gravelled  walks,  and  shaded  by 
an  abundance  of  oaks  and  locusts,  extends  over 
the  area  of  the  quadrangle.  At  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet  from  the  cottages  is  a  light  railing,  along 
which,  as  also  along  the  walks,  are  lamp-posts, 
from  which  the  area  is  brilliantly  illuminated  in 
the  evening. 

We  know  of  no  scene  more  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque than  that  presented  to  a  spectator  from  one 
of  the  cottages  on  the  hill,  after  the  lamps  have  been 
lighted  for  the  n ight  The  floods  of  light,  stream- 
ing among  the  trees,  and  from  every  window ;  the 
throngs  of  the  gay  and  fashionable,  crowding  the 
walks  for  the  evening's  promenade,  and  the  thrilling 
melody  of  the  rich  music  from  a  fine  German  band, 
throws  quite  a  fairy-like  influence  around  this  plea- 
sant retreat  amongthe  mountains. 

On  the  Sabbath,  the  saloon  usually  occupied  as 
a  dancing  room,  was  consecrated  to  more  hallowed 
purposes.  At  the  call  of  the  bell,  a  large  and  very 
respectable  congregation  assembled,  and  listened 
to  a  solemn  and  eloquent  discourse  from  the  Rev. 
Doct.  Johns  of  Baltimore.  It  seemed  peculiarly 
appropriate,  that  while  resorting  to  these  waters 
for  healing  the  diseases  of  the  body,  we  should  also 
have  recourse  to  the  wells  of  salvation  which  have 
been  opened  inthe  house  of  David  for  the  diseases 
of  the  soul.  The  grace  and  elegance  with  which 
the  speaker  on  this  occasion  presented  the  truths 
connected  with  his  office,  was  calculated  to  render 
them  interesting,  as  well  as  to  convey  a  sense  of 
their  importance  even  to  the  most  indifferent. 

It  would  be  perhaps  superfluous  to  speak  of  the 
healing  efficacy  of  this  celebrated  spring ;  its  reno- 
vating effects  are  annually  exhibited,  and  have 
beea  for  years.  It  has  been,  however,  a  matter  of 
regret,  that  so  little  has  been  certainly  known, as 
to  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  as  well  as  the 


other  mineral  springs  of  Virginia,  and  of  their 
application  to  different  diseases.  It  is  a  lamenta- 
ble fact  that  invalids,  by  resortmg  to  one  of  the 
springs  which  was  not  at  all  suited  to  their  cue, 
have  only  aggravated  their  diseases,  and  hurried 
themselves  more  rapidly  to  the  grave.  No  im- 
pression is  perhaps  more  common  and  none  mon 
erroneous,  than  that  if  the  use  of  a  particalar 
spring  is  efficacious  in  one  complaint,  it  wUI  be 
equally  beneficial  in  others,  no  matter  how  differ- 
ent their  nature,  and  that  at  all  events  if  no  good 
is  gained,  no  posilive  injury  is  received.  Tbsverf 
opposite  of  this  is  the  fact  U nless  there  is  a  detr 
undersunding  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and 
of  the  properties  of  the  water,  as  well  as  the  adap- 
tation of  its  constituents  to  remove  the  malady  in 
view,  we  are  for  the  most  part  groping  in  the  dark, 
and  playing  at  best  but  a  hazardous  game.  The 
want  of  a  mineral  water  suited  to  the  case  of  in- 
valids, need  however  deter  no  one  from  visiting 
the  Virginia  Springs.  Providence  has  supplied 
in  this  region  a  variety  sufficieit  to  answer  the 
necessities  of  almost  any  case.  The  only  difficulty 
is,  to  ascertain  which  of  these  watering  places  is 
adapted  to  the  particular  disease. 

Doctors  Bell  and  Horner  have  given  to  the  pub- 
lic the  results  of  some  investigations  in  reference 
to  these  waters,  but  the  former  had  never  visited 
the  springs,  and  the  latter  only  for  a  few  weeks  of 
one  season,  without  either  proper  apparatus  to  per- 
fect a  complete  analysis,  or  sufficient  opportunity 
for  witnessing  their  practical  effects.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  both  of  these  gentlemen,  though 
eminent  in  their  professions,  have  given  their  au- 
thority to  statements  which  are  in  many  respects 
erroneous.  Difficulties  from  this  source  however 
will  soon  be  remedied.  Professor  Rogers  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College,  a  gentleman  eminently 
qualified  for  the  purpose,  visited  the  springs  last 
summer  with  complete  analyzing  apparatus,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  cause  of  humani^  will 
speedily  realize  the  benefit  of  his  valuable  inves- 
tigations. Dr.  Tindal],  Mcho  has  made  the  White 
Sulphur  his  place  of  residence  for  several  seasons, 
has  devoted  his  attentioD  to  ascertaining  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  waters,  and  intended  issuing  a 
volume  on  the  subject  before  the  commencemeBt 
of  the  next  summer. 

The  efficacy  of  the  White  Sulphur  is  priodpaBy 
confined  to  affectk>ns  of  the  liver,  and  derange- 
ments of  the  sanguiferous  and  biliary  systss* 
Where  there  is  any  tendency  to  pul^K»a^ydi^ 
ease,  the  use  of  this  water  should  by  all  means  bt 
avoided.  Its  exciting  effects  are  exceedingly  pw 
judicial  to  such  constitutions.  A  continued  m  » 
the  water  will  oooasion  a  rapid  progress  of  tbt 
disease.  Individuals  of  a  consumptive  habit  havt 
been  known  to  hasten  their  end  by  a  residetcs 
at  the  White  Sulphur.     One  case  at  leat  \imtam 

within  my  own  observatipm^^  _t  _^ 
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We  cannot  leave  the  White  Sulphur  without  a 
deep  feeling  of  regret,  that  the  proprietors  of  this 
otherwise  attractive  and  delightful  place,  should 
make  so  little  provision  for  the  comfort  of  vni- 
tors.  The  buildings,  though  extensive,  are  not 
at  all  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  numbers  which 
now  resort  thither.  During  the  last  summer  al- 
most every  house  for  miles  on  the  roads  leading  to 
the  springs,  was  thronged  with  persons  who  had 
been  turned  off  at  the  hotel.  Many  of  those  who 
could  obtain  the  privilege  of  remaining  upon  the 
ground,  received  exceedingly  unpleasant  accom- 
modations. The  table  too,  which  assun^es  a  pro- 
digious importance  after  a  week's  residence  and 
use  of  the  water,  is  by  no  means  such  as  should  be 
afforded  at  such  an  establishment.  Every  visitor 
will  recollect  his  dining-room  experience  at  the 
White  Sulphur.  But  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
features  of  the  whole,  is  found  in  the  person  of  the 
manager,  who,  although  naturally  possessed  of  an 
amiable  and  accommodating  disposition,  we  must 
say,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  qualified  for  the  situation. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  this  place  which 
posccoseo  decided  advantages  over  any  watering 
place  in  the  United  States  and"  perhaps  in  the 
world — whose  climate,  scenery  and  healing  pro- 
perties are  no  where  surpassed,  and  to  which,  not- 
withstanding the  accommodations,  crowds  resort, 
should  not  be  fitted  up  in  a  style  suited  to  its 
merits. 


For  the  Southern  Literarj  Messenger. 
THB  FIH B  ARTS* 

No.m. 

>  In  elegant  deelgn, 


Improring  natore ;  in  idea*  fair, 

Or  great,  extracted  from  the  fine  antlqoe ; 

la  altitude,  expreaeion,  aire  divine ; 

Her  aona  of  Rome  and  Florence  bore  the  prize. 

T%ofiuoiu 

The  sixteenth  century  was  remarkable  for  the  trans- 
ceodant  excellence  of  the  Italian  painters ;  every  city 
had  its  school,  and  each  school  preserved  a  different 
style,  distinguished  for  expression,  grace  or  dignity. 
By  achcx^  we  do  not  m'ean  academies,  for  there  were 
none  when  these*  great  men  came  forth  ennobling  na- 
ture: they  studied  in  the  "academic  groves^  of  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber,  and  were  themselves  the  estab- 
liabers  of  those  schools,  that  fettered  genius  with  scho- 
lastic rules,  and  from  that  day  the  arts  began  to  decline ; 
eaich  succeeding  generation  became  imitators  of  the 
preoediog  one,  and  neglecting  the  study  of  nature  and 
Che  poetry  of  art,  they  fell  into  a  numerism,  growing 
wone  and  worse  down  to  their  present  pueiile  and 
mereUicioos  style.  And  here  permit  us  to  correct  a  yery 
prevalent  error,  that  Italy  at  this  day  is  distinguished 
far  its  tiring  artists,  when  in  fact  no  country  of  Europe 
is  so  deficient  in  men  eminent  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing; but  for  the  present  we  win  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  their  unri- 
Tslled  works* 

For  three  centuries  the  palm  of  excellence  has  been 
awarded  to  Michael  Angelo  for  originality,  to  Raphael 
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for  correctness  of  design  and  expression,  to  Titian  for 
color,  and  Correggio  for  grace ;  but  that  in  whidi  they 
all  agree  is  sublimity.  *'  This,"  says  Longinus, ''  ele- 
vates the  mind  above  itself^  and  fills  it  with  high  con- 
ceptions and  a  noble  pride.**  The  sources  of  the  sublime 
be  makes  to  consist  of  '*  boldness  or  grandeur  in  thotight, 
pathos,  expression,  and  harmony  of  structure,"  and 
these  characterize  the  works  of  the  Italian  masters,  and 
place  them  amongst  the  epics  of  the  pencil.  It  is  not, 
as  pretended  connoisseurs  assert,  in  the  high  relief,  the 
wonderful  foreshortening,  the  boldness  of  the  touch  or 
fine  finish,  or  even  harmony  of  coloring,  that  these  works 
claim  superior  merit,  for  in  all  these  the  Dutch  ns  a 
school  surpass  them,  but  it  is  "in  the  grandeur  of  the 
thought,  in  the  pathos,  expression  and  harmony  of  the 
whole." 

Michael  Angclo's  originality  and  creative  powers  sur- 
passed those  of  all  men,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  human 
figure  constituted  his  praise  and  his  reproach,  for  in  tlic 
desire  to  display  his  anatomical  learning,  he  overstepped 
the  modesty  of  nature  and  exhibited  his  figures  with  a 
muscular  developement,  disproportioned  to  the  strength 
required.  In  the  Sistine  Chapel,  a  little  child  holding 
the  Cybeline  book,  is  represented  with  the  arms  of  an 
infant  Hercules ;  and  in  bis  holy  family  at  Florence, 
naked  men  are  seen  in  the  back  ground  at  gymnastic 
exercises,  having  no  connection  with,  or  reference  to 
the  modesty  of  the  subject ;  the  execution  of  this  pic- 
ture is  hard  and  the  color  opaque.  Well  might  he  ex- 
claim after  finishing  it,  "  Oil  painting  is  unworthy  of 
men,  I  leave  it  to  boys."  Raphael  was  the  boy  against 
whom  this  sarcasm  was  hurled,  whose  works  in  oil  will 
long  survive  his  frescos,  and  who  freed  from  envy — 
that  passion  of  little  minds — "  thanked  his  maker  that 
he  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Michael  Angelo."  But  the 
LoMt  Judgment  is  the  work  on  which  M.  Angelo's  repu- 
tation rests  as  a  painter ;  it  was  the  last  he  ever  exe- 
cuted, and  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  its  author,  originality  and  vigor  of  thought, 
with  incongruity  of  persons  and  place.  The  son  of 
man  appears  in  wrath  to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
and  with  an  uplifted  hand  and  frowning  brows,  seems 
to  say  "depart,  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  punishment," 
and  they  are  tumbling  headlong  down  in  every  con- 
ceivable attitude ;  on  the  other  hand  the  righteous  aro 
rising  to  eternal  life,  in  groups  of  a  masterly  design, 
executed  with  such  strength  and  simplicity  as  to  con- 
vey the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  subject ;  but  tlie 
improper  mixture  of  mythological  fable  and  Christian 
faith  detract  much  firom  its  merit,  and  we  are  scarcely 
less  disgusted  with  Charon  ferrying  his  boat  in  hell, 
than  with  the  angels  playing  with  the  cross  in  heaven ; 
they  are  equally  out  of  keeping,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  deficient  in  drapery — even  the  blessed  being  stands 
exposed  in  the  nudity  of  this  frail  tenement 

The  work  most  justly  to  be  brought  in  comparison 
with  this,  is  the  TrtaiMfiguratUm  by  Raphael  The  sub- 
ject is  equally  sublime,  and  composed  with  equal  sim- 
plicity. The  whole  scene  rises  before  you  with  such 
propriety  of  expression  in  every  countenance,  that  it 
requires  no  interpreter  to  know  them ;  no  trifling  oma- 
msnt  diverts  the  attention  from  the  subject,  and  no  idle 
levity  detracts  from  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion. 
Human  infirmity  is  brought  in  strong  contrast  with 
omnipotent  power,  and  the  mind  is  led  by  a  natural 
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gradation  from  our  dependance  up  to  hia  goodness. 
An  epileptic  boy  of  interesting  age  is  supported  in  the 
arms  of  his  father,  and  surrounded  with  friends  and  re- 
lations, who  bring  him  to  the  disciples  to  be  healed,  and 
the  imploring  mother,  the  beautiful  countenance  of  the 
sister,  the  anxious  parent  and  suffering  boy,  excite  our 
sympathy,  and  we  look  to  the  apostles  for  their  miracu- 
lous power  of  healing,  but  their  faith  had  fiuled  them ; 
sweet  charity  remained,  and 

*'  Hope  the  comforter  lingered  yet  below," 
as  they  point  to  the  mount  '*  from  whence  their  help 
cometh/'  Following  the  direction  we  behold  the  pros- 
trate three,  Peter,  James  and  John,  veiling  tlieir  faces 
in  the  ineffable  presence ;  above,  self-poised  in  mid  air 
and  bright  in  the  radiance  of  supernatural  light,  the 
**  son  of  man"  b  seen  between  Moses  and  Elias.  It 
has  been  objected  that  there  are  two  subjects  here  in 
one  picture,  but  they  are  so  closely  allied  in  the  history 
of  the  event,  and  simultaneous  in  time,  that  to  separate 
them  would  be  to  destroy  the  effect  and  interest  of  both ; 
nothing  could  be  omitted  without  detracting  from  its 
merit,  and  nothing  added  without  impairing  its  gran- 
deur; with  the  exception  of  two  men  ascending  the 
mount  in  sacerdotal  robes,  doubtless  introduced  against 
the  wish  of  the  artist,  to  gratify  some  officious  patron. 

These  two  paintings  may  represent  the  schools  of 
Rome  and  Florence,  and  are  justly  esteemed  the  sub- 
limest  style  of  art.  The  former  in  fresco,  the  latter 
in  oil,  and  both  unattractive  by  the  beauty  of  coloring 
or  the  magic  of  effect,  but  sublime  in  thought,  expres- 
sion and  design.  In  presenting  these  to  the  admiration 
of  the  amateur  and  the  study  of  the  artist,  we  would 
not  limit  excellence  to  any  one  manner,  but  on  the 
contrary,  reprehend  those  who  see  no  beauty  save  in  a 
smoked  antique,  or  in  a  modem  English  portrait,  in  the 
boldness  of  Salvator  Rosa  or  the  finish  of  Carlo  Dolci. 
These  may  be  all  beautiful  in  their  kind  and  have 
equal  claims  to  admiration,  though  inferior  in  sublimity 
of  design. 

The  Venetian  school  revelled  in  the  luxury  of  colors 
and  feasted  the  eye  with  the  most  harmonious  arrange- 
ment of  the  brightest  tints  and  broadest  light  and  shade ; 
and  some  have  supposed  could  these  have  been  added 
to  the  Roman  school,  it  would  have  been  the  perfection 
of  art,  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thought  them  incom- 
patible, and  it  is  not  without  probability  that  a  gayer 
dress  would  have  detracted  from  the  simplicity  and 
greatness  of  Ae  Roman  paintings,  as  would  pearls  in 
Uie  ears  of  a  fine  statue.  If  the  Venetians  therefore, 
were  not  so  sublime^  they  were  more  beautiful : 

**  To  thoM  of  Venioe.    She  the  magic  an 

Of  colon  melting  into  colore  gave. 

Theirs  too  it  was  by  one  embracing  mass 

Of  light  and  ehade,  that  eetUee  round  the  whole, 

Or  variee,  tremulous,  from  pan  to  part, 

0*er  all  a  binding  harmony  <o  throw. 

To  raise  the  plaure  and  repose  the  eight." 

Of  these,  Titian  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  truth  of 
nature  and  the  choice  of  the  beautiful ;  a  refinement  is 
impressed  on  every  product  of  his  pencil,  and  from  the 
portrait  of  Charles  the  5th  to  the  assumption  of  the 
Madonna  at  Venice,  (his  greatest  work)  there  is  a  no- 
bleness of  air,  an  elevation  of  thought  above  common 
men  or  conunon  things ;  it  was  this,  not  less  than  the 
truth  of  his  coloring,  that  employed  bis  pencil  upon  so 


many  crowned  and  noble  heads;  his  camationa  glowed 
with  the  freshness  of  life,  neither  erring  with  too  much 
of  the  blossom  of  the  rose  or  the  yellow  of  the  mari- 
gold, and  it  is  probable  from  his  works,  Fresnoy  drew 
that  admirable  precept.    -^ 

*<  He  that  would  color  well,  must  color  br^h^ 
Hope  not  that  praise  to  gain  by  sidcly  white." 

Correggio  comes  next  in  the  scale  of  exoeUenoe,  who 
with  less  truth  of  color  than  the  Venetians,  or  greatnen 
of  design  than  the  Romans,  surpassed  them  all  in  grace, 
that  indescribable  "jc  ne  sais  quoi,"  so  delightful  in  the 
movements  of  some  persons,  and  equally  opposed  to  the 
rules  of  polished  society  and  clownish  rusticity.  His 
figures  repose  with  a  nature  unstudied,  and  his  children 
play  with  an  infant's  artless  innocence— though  fre- 
quently homely  in  feature  and  badly  drawn,  they  irre- 
sistibly charm  the  learned  and  the  simple,  and  command 
at  once  the  highest  admiration  and  the  highest  price.* 
His  finest  work  is  probably  the  St.  Jerome  at  Parma, 
so  called  from  this  saint's  forming  one  figure  in  the 
group,  with  the  infant  Saviour,  his  mother,  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  anachronism  of  thus  introducing  per- 
sons who  lived  at  different  eras,  did  not  afiect  the  minds 
of  good  Catholics  three  centuries  since,  more  than  the 
same  discrepancy  does  the  modern  reader  of  Anachar- 
sis.  *'^ 


For  the  Southern  Uterarj  MeiiMj«r. 
RBCEVT  AMBRICAH  If OTBL8* 

The  year  '3.5,  rich  as  may  be  its  promise  of  social  and 
political  good,  has  so  far  done  little  for  the  cause  of  let- 
ters.  The  seductions  of  political  distinction,  or  the  more 
substantial  attractions  of  the  lucrative  professions,  Iistc 
turned  from  the  paths  of  literature  all  whom  genius  and 
education  have  fitted  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  intellec- 
tual rank ;  .while  in  the  jpcculiar  department  of  romance, 
the  master  spirits,  those  who  ruled  the  realms  of  ficiioo 
with  undisputed  sway,  have  retired  from  the  sccoesof 
their  glory,  and  left  their  neglected  wands  to  be  play«i 
with  by  the  puny  arms  of  dwarfish  successors.  Coo^ 
ERJ  has  sheltered  himself  from  the  furious  storm,  which 
an  injudicious  and  silly  political  pamphlet  raised  about 
his  head,  in  some  quiet  nook  in  his  own  naliTe  stale; 
while  Irving,  the  elegant,  but  over-nice,  the  gentk  but 
languid  lavra o,  has  abandoned  romance  for  leafity,  to 
favor  the  world  with  sketches  of  Indian  maaners  and 
scenery.  Paoldin o  and  Miss  Sedoewicx  have  ceaaed 
for  a  time,  to  inflict  their  stories  of  humor  and  loTe,Bp- 
on  the  proprietors  of  circulating  libraries,  and  prwri"' 
cial  book-sellers.  But  the  press  has  not  ceased :  otkf» 
have  been  found  to  succeed  to,  if  not  to  fill  the  j4»«« 
of  those,  whose  genius  the  sanction  of  the  world  had  ap- 
proved, and  whose  names  ranked  high  in  our  into  lit*- 
rature.  Who  are  the  new  comers?  Do  they  write  ai 
men  having  authority— the  authority  of  heaveiHtt»P* 
ed  genius,  to  claim  to  be  heard  for  themselves,  sad  tbw 
cause? — or  are  they  but  raw,  brawKng  braggart^^ 
have  broken  into  the  sacred  circle,  rioting  Ukebuiw^i 


♦  A  Holy  Family,  only  H  by  13  inches  in  the  aariooal  f»n«T 
in  England,  was  purchased  for  S(WO  guineas. 

t  Since  thii  sentence  was  penned,  we  hare  notieed  the  adrw- 
tisement  of  a  new  (satirical  ?)  novel,  (The  MaanUdoi,)  fron  wt 
pen  of  this  gendeman,  to  be  pubUsbad  during  the  rbibc- 
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disgracing  what  they  could  not  honor?  Are  they  me- 
nials of  the  mind,  underlings  of  the  intellect,  who  have 
filled  the  rich  banqueting  hall  just  abandoned  by  their 
superiors,  sitting  in  squalid  rags  on  the  splendid  seats 
of  genius,  and  gulping  down  the  dregs  of  the  deserteil 
wine,  and  the  scraps  of  the  half  consumed  feast — boors 
rioting  in  the  sumptuous  apartments  of  their  lords? 
Are  they  men,  who,  by  a  vigorous  and  educated  intel- 
lect, and  the  patient  study  of  the  works  of  the  great 
writers  of  romance,  have  fitted  themselves  to  pour  forth 
words  of  burning  eloquence,  of  bitter  satire,  of  side- 
shaking  hunoor,  and  irresistible  pathos  7  A  re  they  art- 
iata,  who,  by  the  curious  and  intricate  construction  of 
their  fable,  know  how  to  excite  and  sustain  the  deepest 
interest,  ever  urging  upon  the  heart  some  tender  afiec^ 
tioD,  some  exalted  feeling  of  honor  and  chivalry  ? 

At  a  period  when  the  crowd  of  novels  issued  almost 
daily  from  the  press,  threatens  serious  injury  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  age,  not  only  by  withdrawing  men  of  high 
natural  capacities  from  the  arduous  study  of  graver  and 
more  important  subjects,  but  by  throwing  before  the 
public  such  a  mass  of  matter,  that  unless  they  be  neg 
lected,  (which  from  their  seductive  character  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  the  case,)  nothing  else  can  be  read,  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  that  an  elevated  standard  should  be 
fixed  by  which  to  measure  these  productions.    The  po- 
pular objection  so  often  urged  against  this  species  of 
literature,  is  not  without  some  foundation  in  truth ;  and 
the  only  mistake  made  by  those  who  have  brought  it 
forward,  consists  in  applying  to  the  species,  that  which 
is  true  only  in  individual  cases.    The  influence  of  these 
fictitious  histories,  from  the  rude  form  of  the  early  ro- 
mance, down  to  the  brilliant  productions  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  present  century,  has  been,  however,  on 
the  whole,  advantageous  to  general  literature,  and  of  the 
most  humanizing  eflfect  upon  society.    Nothing  could 
betray  nu>re  silly  ignorance,  than  to  contrast  this  class 
of  authors  with  those  who  have  chosen  higher  and  more 
essentially  important  subjects ;  and  because  law,  and 
philosophy,  and  mathematics,  may  be  m  themselves,  of 
a  deeper  interest  and  more  universal  value,  to  regret  the 
time  and  talent  devoted  to  this  elegant  and  refining  de- 
partment of  letters,  as  so  much  labor  and  opportunity 
thrown  away.    So  far  from  being  wasted,  we  question, 
if  even  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  in  science,  have 
contributed  as  much  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
society.    It  would  be  diflicult  to  calculate  the  actual 
amount  of  moral  good,  that  may  have  been  eflfected  by 
the  constant  holding  up  to  the  young  and  ardent,  but 
plastic  mind,  the  bright  and  winning  examples  of  fe- 
male loveliness  and  manly  virtue,  that  abound  in  these 
popular  and  ever  attractive  volumes.    And  those  who 
onderrate  their  powerful  influence,  know  little  of  the 
actual  workings  of  the  human  heart — of  the  secret  influ- 
ences that  direct,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  wayward 
thougfatfnlness  of  the  young.    The  whole  class  of  ro- 
mances, then,  viewed  as  a  means  of  forming  individual 
ch&racter,  must  assume  in  the  eyes  of  the  moralist  and 
statesman,  an  importance  far  beyond  their  intrinsic  va- 
lue,  as  literary  works ;  and  it  is  the  forgetting  of  the 
ulterior  and  vastly  more  interesting  purpose  which  they 
serve,  in  the  general  economy  of  society,  that  has  mis- 
led many  virtuous  and  even  able  men,  to  undervalue 
and  despise  the  whole  species  as  frivolous  and  worth- 
Jess.    A  proper  regard  to  their  influence,  exerted  in 


this  way,  must  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  sound  criticism, 
or  the  labors  of  tlie  reviewer  degenerate  at  once  far  be- 
low the  flippancy  of  the  most  trashy  of  the  works  he 
reads  but  to  condemn.  The  novel  is  only  valuable  as 
illustrating  some  peculiarities,  defects,  or  excellencies  of 
character — passages  of  historical  interest,  or  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  a  class ;  and  its  success  must  de- 
pend on  the  ability  with  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  end 
desired  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  only  the  more  un- 
thinking class  of  writers,  who  mistaking  the  means  for 
the  end,  have  lost  sight  of  all  object  in  the  composition  of 
their  tales.  Don  Cluixotte  was  not  written  as  a  mere 
record  of  arousing  absurdities;  its  purpose  was  to  .put 
down  the  injurious  and  ridiculous  follies,  which  the  wit 
of  Cervantes  happily  lashed  out  of  Spain.  And  it  will 
be  found  that  no  work  has  obtained  an  extensive  and 
lasting  popularity,  that  did  not  recommend  itself  by 
something  beyond  the  mere  detail  of  the  story,  and  the 
humor  of  the  dialogue.  But  to  return  from  this  long 
digression. 

The  Insurgents.  We  commence  with  these  vo- 
lumes as  decidedly  superior,  in  point  of  ability  and  in- 
terest, to  other  works  on  our  table,  from  the  pens  of 
American  writers.  They  are  the  production  of  one  who 
has  written  before,  who  knows  his  own  strength,  and 
has  fallen,  (if  we  may  use  the  expression,)  into  the  regu- 
lar gait  of  authorship — he  is  broken  to  the  press.  An 
outline  of  the  plot,  will  the  better  enable  those  who  may 
not  have  perused  the  work  itself,  to  comprehend  the 
justice  of  the  scenes,  and  to  understand  the  excellencies 
or  defects  of  the  various  characters  that  figure  on  the 
stage.  The  story  is  laid  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  insurrectionary  movements,  among  the  in- 
habitants of  some  of  the  interior  counties,  during  the 
administration  of  Governor  Bowdoin,  and  immediately 
aAer  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  CoL  Euataee, 
an  officer  of  the  revolutionary  army,  a  generous  but 
careless  manager  of  his  own  afifairs,  has  after  several 
years  of  arduous  service,  and  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
retired  to  an  estate  fast  falling  to  ruin,  under  the  thrifl- 
less  conduct  of  the  open-handed  thoughtless  veteran. 
Henry  £uj(ace,  his  eldest  son,  had  served  for  two  years  as 
an  adjutant  to  his  father,  and  returned  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  full  of  ardent  aspirations,  and  without  any  regu- 
lar profession,  to  his  paternal  home.  Elizabeth  Euttaee,  is 
the  only  daughter  of  the  old  Colonel,  and  as  the  pro- 
priety of  the  novel  requires,  a  lovely  and  interesting 
girL  Tom  Euatace,  a  younger  brother,  plays  a  subaltern 
part  in  the  developement  of  the  story.  Frank  Talboi,  an 
officer  but  a  few  years  the  senior  of  Henry  Eustace, 
succeeds  to  the  Colonelcy,  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
the  elder  Eustace ;  and  after  the  disbanding  of  the  army, 
returns  to  his  residence  in  the  village,  near  the  estate  of 
Col.  Eustace,  and  is  soon  deeply  immersed  in  profes- 
sional business  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  the  political  duties 
of  a  representative  of  his  native  town,  in  the  General 
Court,  the  title  by  which  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts was  then  distinguished.  Frank  too,  has  a  sister, 
Mary,  somewhat  the  senior  of  Elizabeth,  and  distin- 
guished from  her  by  a  reserved  manner  and  studious 
habit,  but  little  characteristic  of' her  age  and  sex.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  second  chapter,  discovers  the 
secret  attachment,  which  Elizabeth  Eustace  already 
bore  the  young  legislator,  and  drops  the  reader  a  hint 
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of  what  the  after  pages  of  the  work  more  fully  dis- 
close. 

The  great  sacrifices  of  property,  incident  to  a  war  of 
seven  years,  and  the  heavy  imposts  which  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  state  government  impelled  it  to  levy  on  those 
who  were  already  deeply  involved,  stirred  up  among 
that  class  of  the  people,  a  spirit  of  suUen  discontent ; 
and  the  legislature  was  already  the  arena  on  which  the 
relief,  or  popular  party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  credi- 
tors on  the  other,  had  arrayed  themselves  in  fierce  oppo- 
sition. Talbot,  who  is  represented  as  "  devoured  by  an 
ambition  for  political  power  and  distinction,"  with  an 
active  restless  spirit,  determined  to  disregard  all  princi- 
ple, whenever  a  more  conscientious  course  might  inter- 
fere with  the  gratification  of  his  political  aspirations, 
embraced  the  side  of  the  malcontents,  and  was  now  on 
a  visit  to  his  constituents,  for  the  purpose  of  rousing 
them  up  to  more  active  remonstrance  against  the  mea- 
sures of  the  creditors*  or  government  party,  already  sup- 
posed to  have  secured  a  majority  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  State  Legislature.  Henry  Eustace,  at  this  time, 
visits  his  friend,  and  consults  with  him  on  the  choice 
of  a  profession.  Medicine,  to  which  he  at  first  inclined, 
is  soon  abandoned,  for  the  more  attractive  employment 
of  politics ;  and  fascinated  by  the  popular  eloquence  of 
Tedbot,  whose  enthusiasm  had  already  enfiamed  the 
ardent  blood  of  Henry,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent of  the  partizans  of  the  party  to  which  Talbot  was 
then  attached.  While  on  this  visit  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, Talbot  engages  himself  to  Elizabeth  Eustace.  His 
talents  and  influence  had  already  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  the  government,  and  they  resolve  to 
tempt  him  to  desertion  from  his  present  associates,  by 
the  ofifer  of  electing  him,  by  their  support,  to  the  Senate, 
to  wiiich  he  already  aspired,  but  with  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess, from  the  votes  of  his  own  party.  Having  espous- 
ed the  popular  cause,  firom  motives  of  personal  interest, 
he  as  readily  abandons  it,  when  more  seductive  offers 
are  held  out  by  the  opposite  party.  The  baseness  of 
Talbot,  who  seizes  the  first  opportunity  to  betray  the 
cause  he  had  formerly  supported,  is  an  unexpected  blow 
to  Eustace,  and  severs  the  friendship  that  before  existed 
between  them.  The  latter  assumes  the  secret  command 
of  the  conspirators,  while  Talbot  devotes  all  his  energy 
and  abilities  to  the  service  of  his  new  friends  of  the 
government ;  and  every  day  widens  the  difiference  be- 
tween them.  A  large  portion  of  the  two  volumes  is 
taken  up  with  descriptions  of  the  various  marchings  and 
eoimter-marchings  of  the  insurgents  and  the  militia,  in 
the  course  of  which  Talbot  and  Eustace  engage  in  sin- 
gle combat ;  the  latter  strikes  the  sword  firom  his  adver- 
sary's hand,  and  spares  him  his  life.  The  story  then 
goes  on,  without  any  thing  of  importance  occurring, 
until  the  conflict  between  the  two  parties  in  the  Legis- 
lature, is  decided  in  favor  of  the  government,  by  the 
passage  of  a  law  for  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus 
act.  The  hatred  between  Talbot  and  Eustace  had  alrea- 
dy become  of  the  most  rancorous  and  malignant  charac- 
ter, and  the  arrest  of  the  latter,  who  had  been  once  saved 
by  the  sister  of  Talbot,  is  now  efifected  by  her  brother 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  soldiers.  Thus  deprived  of 
their  chief  support,  in  the  person  of  Eustace,  the  insur- 
gents are  soon  dispersed,  not  however  without  a  skir- 
mish, in  which  they  are  put  to  flight,  in  a  way-at  once 
ludicrous  and  conclusive.    The  first  fire  disperses  them, 


never  to  recover.  Elizabeth  Eustace  and  Mary  Talbot, 
in  the  mean  time,  noanage  to  bring  about  a  recoocilia- 
tion  between  the  two  hostile  brothers,  to  whom  they 
had  been  respectively  engaged,  and  a  double  marriage 
consummates  the  happiness  of  this  quartette,  and  con- 
cludes the  second  and  last  volume  of  the  '^Inauiw 
gents."  So  much  for  the  story,  which  though  simple 
enough  in  the  detail,  is  liable  to  the  serious  objeetioD, 
that  must  ever  lie  against  that  division  of  interesty  the 
necessary  consequence  of  introducing  a  double  set  of 
characters  into  a  plot,  that  should  be  single  and  sim- 
ple. The  unities  oi  the  drama  are  not  more  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  pieces  designed  for  theatrical  repte* 
sentation,  than  is  the  preservation  of  an  indtvidoal  and 
prominent  interest  in  the  hero  of  a  novel  The  narrow 
compass  of  a  couple  of  duodecinoos,  is  not  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  painting  of  one  chief  character,  with  the 
sketches  of  the  minor  penontt,  necessary  to  sustain  the 
interest  of  a  plot  An  attempt  at  double  teaming  a  no- 
vel, with  two  sets  of  heroes,  invariably  resulu  in  de- 
stroying that  prominence  of  interest,  whidi  a  closer  ad- 
herence to  the  legitimate  fimn  of  the  fable,  naturally  and 
necessarily  insures;  and  no  more  striking  illustration 
of  our  position  could  be  found,  than  in  the  volumes  be- 
fore us.  The  characters  of  Eustace  and  Talbot,  neither 
contrast  with  efiiect,  nor  harmonize  in  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  plot ;  and  the  awkward  and  unnatural 
reconciliation,  which  is  finally  brought  about,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perplexities  into  which  the  croas-loves 
of  the  four,  plunge  the  writer,  is  the  best  evidenee 
that  this  double-plotting  has  injured  the  ttted  of  the 
story,  by  rendering  it  necessary  to  force  a  oonchnaon. 

Ajb  the  fidelity  to  nature,  in  the  character  of  the  | 
cipal  actors,  must  always  be  one  of  the  highest  i 
of  interest  to  a  critical  reader,  we  shall  notiee  very 
briefly,  the  manner  in  which  the  author  of  the  "Inaor* 
gents*'  has  succeeded  in  the  per$oimd  of  his  deseripciooa. 
The  old  Cok>neI,  the  father  of  Henry  Eustace,  is  exactly 
such  a  personage  as  every  reader  may  have  met  with— 
brave,  generous,  careless,  and  ignorant,  he  is^  periM|M^ 
a  very  correct  picture  of  the  better  part  of  the  eactew  re- 
gime of  our  cok>nial  and  revolutionary  times.  Withoat 
any  striking  peculiarities  of  diaracter,  and  playing  bat 
a  subaltern  part  in  the  story,  he  only  appears  as  a  j 
of  the  family  furniture,  brought  into  play,  by  the « 
location  of  the  scene.  The  reader  has  no  cause  to  n^rtH 
the  sWghtness  of  the  acquaintance.  TheCoftonel*s  seoood 
son,  Tom,  is  but  an  appendage  to  the  story.  Henry, 
one  of  the  heroes,  begins  in  the  army,  a  misdiief  knriog^ 
rule  breaking,  but  active  and  gallant  youth ;  and  in  the 
progress  of  the  story,  becomes  an  eloquent,  restlesai,  n- 
bellious  demagogue— stirring  up  insurrection  among  the 
people — defending  in  the  Legislature,  with  < 
ability,  their  pretended  wrongs  and  actual 
and  upon  one  occasion,  displaying  in  the  field,  the  cht* 
vahrous  courage  of  his  hot  and  impatient  years.  He  i% 
however,  always  honorable  and  sincere.  His  trcnnoB  is 
infatuation,  and  his  demagopieitm  (if  we  may  oooi  a 
much  wanted  word,)  the  frenzy  of  passion  and  thao^dr 
lessness.  Talbot,  on  the  contrary,  is  bold  and  etoqecat; 
a  brave  soldier,  and  an  accomj^ished  advooatt;  b«it  n 
cunning  and  unprincipled  politician,  who,  in  the  \ 
ning  of  his  career,  espouses  the  cause  of  the  i 
tents,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  rep 
of  his  native  village  in  the  Legislature,  and  n  qusddy 
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abandons  it,  when  a  higher  office  is  promised  him  by  the 
friends  of  the  government,  as  the  price  of  his  desertion. 
Dr.  TaJboty  a  country  physician  ''of  long  practice  and 
high  repute,**  is  an  abrupt,  roogfa,  but  good  natureddis* 
ciple  of  Esculapius,  and  seems  to  have  been  intended  for 
DO  other  purpose,  than  to  enable  the  author  to  discharge 
his  wit  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  ill  mannered  ad- 
mirers of  the  surly  blackguardism  of  the  Abemethy 
school  of  medical  gentility.  Of  the  two  heroines,  Mary 
Talbot  is  a  thoughtful,  reserved,  bright  eyed  blue;  Eli- 
zabeth Eustace  is  younger,  and  prettier,  but  more  en- 
tirely the  child  of  nature.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
say  or  act  any  thing  that  can  distinguish  them  from  the 
common  maUrid  of  all  novel-women,  and  serve  rather  the 
necessities  of  the  plot,  than  the  illustration  of  any  of  the 
more  touching  or  exalted  beauties  of  female  character. 
Of  the  His  mtnomm  gmHum — the  lowerorder  of  charac* 
ter,  Zeek  Morehouse,  a  worthless  understrapper  about 
the  old  CQlonel's  domestic  establishment-^Hezekiah 
Biindle,  another  dcxnestic,  who,  when  fortune  had  aban- 
doned the  standard  of  the  Insurgents,  with  the  most  sim- 
ple hearted  treaohery, "  'lists  for  a  private**  in  the  adverse 
army-— Deacon  Hopkins,  a  thin  visaged,  flint  hearted 
knave,  the  usurer  of  the  parish — Captain  Moses  Bliss,  the 
inn  keeper,  one  of  those  pert,  low  rogues,  so  often  found 
in  viliage  taverns— Captain  Shays,  the  leader  of  the  in- 
smgents,  and  the  very  impersonation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
militia  service^Mrs.  Appleton  and  Mrs.  Shattuck,  spe- 
cimens of  the  virago,  are  all  rather  amusing  examples 
of  Yankee  low  life,  and  afford  occasion  for  much  cha- 
racteristic, if  not  very  interesting  dialogue.  The  other 
characters  brought  out  in  the  developement  of  the  story, 
scarcely  deserve  to  be  noticed,  serving  as  they  only  do, 
like  soldiers  drafted  from  the  cobbler*s  stalls  and  tailors 
benches,  ibr  the  use  of  the  stage,  to  help  the  author 
through  the  necessities  of  his  plot. 

The  conduct  of  the  story,  is  in  some  respects  extremely, 
and  very  often  unnecessarily,  faulty.  The  introduction 
of  Zeek  Morehouse,  in  the  second  chapter,  is  a  bungling 
expedient  to  beat  out  the  author's  materidf  over  a  larger 
surface  for  the  publisher :  and  the  whole  scene  in  the 
kitchen,  and  afterwards  in  the  presence  of  the  Colonel's 
Atmily,  is  low  and  dull  The  Doctor  (Talbot,)  is  always 
an  unnecessary  personage,  and  we  hardly  think  there 
is  any  thing  about  him,  to  compensate  the  delay  in  the 
story  which  his  presence  occasions.  The  etSair  of  "Ma- 
ry Gibbs's  nusfortune,**  is  awkwardly  brought  in,  and 
onsatia&ctorily  disposed  of.  We  are  sorry  for  the  mis- 
eonducC  of  Eustace,  and  rather  vexed  at  the  facile  for- 
giveness with  which  his  mistress  overlooks  it ;  while  the 
silence  of  the  novelist  gives  a  venial  character  to  one  of 
the  most  crying  offences  against  individual  happiness 
and  social  order.  Osborne,  and  his  adventures,  from 
the  commencement,  through  his  trial  and  mock  punish- 
ment, down  to  the  period  of  the  marriage  witli  Miss 
Wairen,  form  an  episode  that  only  swells  the  volume, 
without  helping  on  the  story,  or  affording  the  author 
any  opportunity  (that  he  had  not  before,)  for  remark, 
or  the  illustration  of  character.  He  is  nothing  but  the 
shadow  of  Eustace,  in  point  of  character;  and  Miss 
Warren,  as  a  sketch  of  a  flirting  fashionable,  is  not  worth 
the  pains  taken  to  introduce  her  to  the  reader.  The 
capital  defect  of  the  plot,  however,  is  in  the  conclusion. 
The  bitter  contempt  which  Eustace  must  have  felt,  (and 
irhich  he  seizes  every  opportunity  to  express,)  for  the 


baseness  of  Talbot,  in  betraying  the  cause  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  the  rancorous  hatred  which  his  subse- 
quent violent  persecution  of  him,  had  engendered  in  the 
breast  of  Eustace,  (see  vol  S,  p.  266-7,)  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cordial  detestation  with  which  Talbot  returned 
his  ill  will,  (see  voL  S,  p.  868,)  renders  the  reconciliation, 
eflfected  without  any  sort  of  explanation,  apology,  or 
clearing  up  of  the  guilt  of  either,  unnatural  and  disgust- 
ing. Eustace  knew  the  baseness  of  Talbot,  and  the  lat- 
ter (a  bearded  man,  and  a  soldier,)  had  just  dedared 
that  he  would  sooner  follow  his  sister  to  the  grave,  than 
see  her  united  to  his  enemy;  and  yet,  presto !  the  author 
having  finished  out  his  second  volume,  the  traitor  and 
his  bitter  foe, shake  hands,  and  enter  at  once  into  an  er- 
change  of  sisters  by  a  double  marriage!  In  this  part^ 
cular,  the  story  is  contrived  with  great  want  of  skill. 

The  author  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  propriety 
and  good  taste  of  preserving  historical  correctness  in  a 
novel,  founded  on  scenes  in  real  life ;  but  he  does  not 
comprehend,  to  its  full  extent,  the  spirit  of  that  sound 
canon.  So  far  as  the  progress  of  the  story,  in  the 
movements  of  the  insurgents,  is  concerned,  the  eoenit 
are  in  strict  keeping  with  Bradford's  account  of  the  i»> 
surrections  in  Massachusetts.  But  this  was  but  a  small 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  novelist ;  and  he  has  violated  aU 
the  rest  The  open  rebellion  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  several  counties,  threatened  the  most  seri* 
ous  and  alarming  evil;  perhaps  the  total  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  the  state ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple had  become  sullen  and  gloomy.  In  the  "Insui^ 
gents,*'  however,  the  whole  affair  is  treated  with  rid^ 
cule,  and  the  reader  of  the  novel  is  left  with  an  imprea- 
sion  that  the  insurrection  was  of  a  character,  compared 
with  which,  the  adventures  of  Don  duixotte  and  his 
squire,  were  serious  and  important!  Shays,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and  commander  in  chief  of 
the  disorderly  forces  that  were  arranged  against  the  go- 
vernment, is  painted  in  the  novel,  as  a  despicably  igno- 
rant and  silly  creature.  Now,  such  would  not  have  been 
the  character  of  a  man,  elected  to  head  a  band  of  despe- 
rate Insurgents,  upon  the  point  (^engagement  with  the 
forces  of  a  powerful  commonwealth!  We  may  add, 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  relief  party,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Eustace,  and  his  friend  Osborne,  are  described  as 
frivolous  gasconading  clowns.  In  this  respect,  then, 
there  has  been  a  gross  falsification  of  history,  and  the 
extremely  literal  adherence  of  the  author,  to  historical 
correctness  in  events,  renders  this  striking  variation  the 
more  apparent,  and  the  more  to  be  lamented. 

The  moral  of  the  "Insurgents,**  is  defective.  The 
treachery  of  Talbot,  and  the  indignant  virtue  of  Eus- 
tace, are  rewarded  with  the  same  final  happiness ;  and 
the  unfortunate  Mary  Gibbs  does  not  even  suggest  to 
the  author  a  word  of  censure,  upon  her  guilty  seducer. 
We  diould  have  been  glad  to  have  made  such  extracts 
from  the  work,  as  would  have  enabled  our  readers  to 
judge  for  themselves  of  its  merit;  but  there  are  few,  if 
any  passages,  in  either  volume,  of  very  striking  interest, 
and  any  partial  quotation  would  rather  have  misled, 
than  corrected  their  judgment 

Men  of  humor  are  always,  in  some  degree,  ^men  of 
genius;  wits  are  rarely  so,  although  a  man  of  genius 
may,  amongst  other  gifts,  possess  wit,  as  Shakspeare. 
D\Q\\:\zedi€oUridgtU  Table  TdL 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
lietton  on  tl&e  United  States  of  AniericAf 

By  ft  young  Scotchman  now  no  more. . 

BotUniy  1832. 

Dear  Henrt, — ^You  have  requested  mc  to  give  you 
some  information  concerning  the  science  and  literature 
of  the  United  States,  which  have  been  so  often  the  sub- 
jects of  ridicule  and  derision  in  the  critical  reviews  and 
other  literary  journals  of  our  coimtry.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  complying  with  this  request,  as  far  as  my 
limited  opportunities  have  enabled  me  to  judge  of  their 
condition.  I  have  read  almost  every  American  work 
of  any  merit  I  could  obtain,  and  mingled  with  some  of 
their  men  of  science  and  letters,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
directed  in  my  researches,  and  of  acquiring  from  per- 
sonal  observation,  a  better  knowledge  of  their  living 
authors. 

In  science,  perhaps,  for  so  young  and  growing  a  na- 
tion, its  progress  has  been  as  steady  and  rapid  as  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  In  the  exact  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  there  are  some  who,  though  they  have 
not  greatly  enlarged  their  circle,  are  nevertheless  pro- 
foundly versed  in  them,  and  who  would  not  be  ranked 
below  the  best  in  Europe.  In  chemistry,  mineralogy, 
and  botany,  several  have  acquired  great  distinction, 
and  these  sciences  are  becoming  daily  more  popular 
and  more  generally  cultivated.  Many  of  the  young  of 
both  sexes  attend  occasional  and  regular  lectures  on 
each,  but  especially  on  the  first  and  last,  and  it  is  not 
rare  to  meet  with  females  conversant  to  a  certain  de- 
gree with  both.  In  the  northern  cities,  public  lectures 
are  delivered  on  various  branches  of  science,  which  are 
attended  by  both  sexes.  There  are  at  present  several 
scientific  journals  published  in  the  United  States,  which 
are  said  to  be  pretty  generally  patronized,  and  two  or 
three  scientific  associations,  whose  transactions  have 
been  given  to  the  public  Of  the  former,  the  most  me- 
ritorious are — Silliman's  Journal  of  Science,  the  Frank- 
lin Cluarterly  Journal,  Chapman's  and  some  other  medi- 
cal journals,  and  two  or  three  law  journals.  Of  the 
philosophical  transactions  I  can  say  but  little.  I  have 
merely  glanced  over  those  of  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  and  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  New  York,  but  that  glance  has  not  impressed  me 
very  favorably  with  the  genius  or  learning  of  their 
members.  Some  few  papers  are  indeed  valuable,  and 
exhibit  considerable  research  and  erudition,  but  they 
appear  to  be  deficient  in  originality,  depth  and  lucid- 
ness.  I  have,  however,  never  been  very  partial  to 
these  associations.  The  amount  of  their  contributions 
to  science  or  literature  has  never  been  so  great  as  to 
render  their  formation  desirable  in  my  eye,  and  certain- 
ly they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  individual 
labors  of  those  great  luminaries  who  have  shed  such 
radiance  over  the  paths  of  science.  Scientific  men  here 
have  published  from  time  to  time  the  result  of  their 
labors  in  the  different  physical  sciences,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  they  have  devoted  a  large  portion  of  their 
lives.  The  botanical  works  of  Bigelow,  Nutall,  Barton, 
Ekiton  and  Elliott,  the  works  on  American  birds  by 
Wilson,  Bonapeute  and  Audubon,  that  on  mineralogy 
by  Cleveland — on  entomology  by  Say,  and  on  natural 
history  by  Goodman,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  produced.    Law  and  medical 


lectures  are  frequently  published,  and  biw  lepotti  are 
numerous.    I  believe  every  State  has  its  reporter,  tnd 
every  year  brings  forth  a  volume  or  two  of  dediiaoi. 
Jurisprudence  appears  to  be  in  this  ooantry  a  more 
complicated  science  than  in  Europe.    The  Btodnt  hai 
not  only  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  ekments 
and  principles  of  English  law,  maritime,  civil  and  crimi* 
nal,  but  he  has  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  particular  state  in  which  he  practices,  and  to  know 
what  the  courts  of  the  dififerent  states  have  decided, 
where  he  does  not  practice.    Law  is  a  favorite  science, 
if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  science,  among  the  Ameri- 
cans.   There  is  scarcely  a  youth  who  has  received  the 
most  ordinary  education,  that  does  not  undertake  to 
study  and  practice,  or  attempt  to  practice  it   In  a 
government  of  laws  like  this,  law  will  be  a  desirable 
object  of  attainment,  and  hence  almost  every  citizen  is 
more  or  less  conversant  with  the  laws  by  which  he  is 
governed.    The  medical  science  too,  is  very  exlensiTe* 
ly  cultivated,  and  this  profession  has  produced  several 
distinguished  men,  of  whom  the  nation  has  leaaoa  to 
feel  proud.    But  metaphysical  science  is  almoit  entirely 
neglected,  which  is  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  eoo- 
sider  the  very  inquisitive  and  refining  diaiacter  of  tbe 
American  mind.    Men  here,  however,  have  no  time 
for  mere  abstract  speculation ;  and  though  many  of 
them  refine  and  subtilize,  and  split  hairs  on  coostim- 
tional  questions,  they  are  not  very  anxious  to  analyxe 
or  investigate  mere  abstractions,  or  to  attempt  to  ehdt 
light  from  the  darkness  of  metaphysical  obKurity.^ 
One  of  the  most  extensively  informed  scientific  men  this 
country  has  produced,  was  Dr.  Samuel  L.  MitcheU  of 
New  York,  who  died  during  the  summer  of  1831. 
He  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cultivation  of  science, 
especially  the  phjrsical  sciences,  in  all  of  which  he  was 
well  skilled ;  but,  in  consequence  of  that  vanity  whiA 
sometimes  accompanies  great  attainmenls,  be  often  be- 
came an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  countrymen,  wbo 
seemed  more  inclined  to  depreciate  than  to  exilt  hii 
real  merits. 

Of  the  literature  of  America  you  are  almost  aiwtB 
informed  as  myself.  I  have  looked  into  most  of  the  ns- 
tive  productions  of  this  country  with  an  impartial  eye, 
and  am  sorry  to  say  that  iu  literature  does  not  rank  » 
high  as  one  might  be  led  to  suppose  from  the  iotelb- 
gence  of  ito  people  and  the  nature  of  its  political  insti- 
tutions. Literature  does  not  receive  that  enooorage- 
ment  and  patronage  under  this  Republic,  which  arc 
calculated  to  give  it  a  vigorous  growth  or  a  pennsnett 
and  healthy  existence.  There  is  not  mudi  individoal 
wealth,  and  few  can  afford,  if  they  had  the  indinatioo, 
to  purchase  the  productions  of  native  authors.  There 
is,  however,  another  cause  which  operates  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  American  literature,  and  will  cootinoe » 
do  so,  until  some  measure  be  adopted  to  remedy  tbc 
evil ;  it  is  the  cheapness  and  facility  with  whick  the 
productions  of  Ae  British  press  can  be  republish^  is 
this  country.  The  American  author  has  to  tfraggi* 
against  many  disadvantages,  especially  wbea  jvst^ 
unknown  and  inexperienced.  British  works  of  estab- 
lished reputation  can  be  obtained  at  little  or  bo  ei- 
pense,  and  reprinted  in  this  country,  while  the  dbUv« 
writer  is  often  obliged  to  publish  the  productioaiofbii 
mind  at  his  own  cost,  or  give  them  to  any  one  tbat  viH 
undertake  to  put  them  to  the  press.    Few  can  siiH 
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to  write  for  mere  fame,  and  no  great  inducement  is  of- 
fered to  write  for  any  thing  ebe.  Hence  there  are  but 
few,  if  any,  professional  authors  in  the  United  States. 
For  a  long  time  too,  the  people  of  this  country  were 
disposed  to  underrate  their  own  literary  powers,  and 
many  belieTed  that  none  but  the  works  of  the  British 
press  were  worthy  of  perusal  or  patronage.  This 
prejudice  is,  however,  now  beginning  to  wear  away, 
especially  since  the  critics  of  our  country  have  been 
forced  to  acknowledge  the  genius  and  literary  excel- 
lence of  some  of  the  native  writers  of  America.  But 
still  when  the  extent,  population,  age,  and  comparative 
refinement  of  the  United  States  are  considered,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  few  authors  of  distinc- 
tion are  to  be  found  within  its  widely  extended  limits. 
May  not  this  very  extent  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of 
American  letters  7  The  expense  of  transportation  from 
one  portion  of  the  Union  to  the  other  is  so  considerable, 
that  the  publisher  finds  it  safer  and  more  profitable  to 
confine  his  sales  to  a  limited  and  convenient  range,  than 
to  spread  his  books  over  an  almost  boundless  surface, 
from  which  but  few  satisfactory  returns  are  ever  made. 
The  Americans,  though  not  a  nation  of  shop-keepers, 
as  oars  has  been  denominated,  are  nevertheless  a  money 
making  and  thriAy  people,  and  almost  all  are  engaged 
in  some  lucrative  kind  of  business  or  occupation,  which 
afibrds  them  but  little  leisure  for  either  literary  pursuits, 
or  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts ;  and  though 
most  of  them  are  readers,  their  reading  is  generally  con- 
fined to  newspapers,  and  the  political  productions  of 
the  day.  In  the  latter  I  do  not  think  they  have  made 
any  very  great  progress  since  the  period  of  the  revolu- 
tjoo.  In  force  and  perspicuity  of  style,  felicity  of  illus- 
tration and  logical  power,  the  authors  of  the  Federalist 
have  not  since  been  surpassed.  This  is  a  work  written 
in  periodical  numbers  by  Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay, 
reconunending  and  enforcing  with  great  ability  and  elo- 
quence, the  adoption  of  the  constitution  which  now  ex- 
ists. It  is  a  work  which  every  man  should  read  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  principles  of  this  great  charter 
of  American  liberty,  and  the  motives,  feelings  and  views 
of  its  frEuners  and  supporters. 

In  the  walks  of  romance  the  most  distinguished  wri- 
ters of  this  country  are  the  late  Charles  B.  Brown  of 
Philadelphia,  and  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  of  New  York, 
both  men  of  unquestionable  genius.     The  novels  or 
roamnces  of  the  former  having  been  recently  repub- 
lished in  England,  you  have  no  doubt  seen  them,  and 
those  of  the  latter,  but  few  who  read  at  all  have  not  read. 
Miss  Sedgewick  has  also  written  some  popular  novels 
and  ranks  deservedly  high  among  the  few  literati  of  her 
country ;  and  Mr.  Paulding  has  lately  published  some 
tales  which  have  been  well  received  and  possess  a  good 
deal  of  merit    I  can  scarcely  class  Washington  Irving 
Mmmn^  the  romance  writers  of  this  country.    Most  of 
his  tales  were  written  abroad,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
Dorel  writing  is  his  forte.    He  has  excelled  in  the  other 
walks  of  literature  so  greatly  that  he  need  not  covet 
the  lame  of  a  writer  of  fictitious  history.    Brown  un- 
Ibrtmiately  belonged  to  the  saUmic  school  of  our  coun- 
trynum  Godwin,  and  all  his  dramatU  personct,  plots, 
incidents  and  pictures  partake  of  the  gloom  and  ferocity 
oT  tliat  school;  but  Brown  was  unquestionably  a  man 
of  genius,  and  capable  of  giving  lustre  to  the  literary 
reputation  of  his  country.    Godwin  was  his  model,  as 


Scott  seems  to  be  that  of  Cooper.  Brown's  picture  of 
the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  accuracy  of  coloring  and  intensity  of  interest,  and  it 
may  very  justly  be  classed  with  the  description  of  the 
plague  at  Athens  by  Thucydides,  and  that  of  the  same 
terrible  pest  at  Florence  by  Boccacio.  In  detached 
scenes  Brown  is  very  powerful,  but  he  never  appears 
inclined  to  complete  what  he  begins,  or  to  present  a 
perfect  whole.  He  sometimes  breaks  ofiT  abruptly,  or 
hastens  too  precipitately  to  a  close.  He  delights  in 
gloom  and  the  more  ferocious  and  uncontrollable  work- 
ings of  the  human  passions.  His  object  is  to  excite  terror 
and  not  tenderness — to  raise  up  storms  and  tempests, 
and  not  to  breathe  over  the  scene  a  quietness  and  re- 
pose calculated  to  soothe  and  tranquillize.  His  novels 
like  those  of  his  model,  arc  now  but  seldom  read,  and 
he  is  rapidly  sinking  into  oblivion. 

The  dramatic  romance  of  Scott  and  Cooper  is  now 
preferred  to  all  others,  and  has  caused  Brown's  novels 
to  be  cast  aside.  Cooper's  rise  to  fame  was  as  rapid  as 
it  was  deserved.  He  had  been  for  some  years  an  officer 
in  the  American  Navy,  where  he  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  minutiae  of  nautical  life,  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  the  composition  of  some  of  his 
tales.  These  are  justly  considered  as  his  best.  They 
display  a  perfect  intimacy  with  sea  life,  and  his  char- 
acters, incidents  and  sentiments  are  such  as  belong  to 
the  "mountain  wave,"  and  are  always  in  admirable 
keeping.  His  dialogues,  though  sometimes  tedious  and 
unnecessarily  prolonged  are  on  the  whole  dramatic,  and 
serve  not  only  to  develope  character  but  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  His  descriptions,  though  at 
times  graphic  and  striking,  are  rather  too  minute  for 
efiecL  The  unities  of  time  and  action  are  well  pre- 
served, and  his  plots,  though  very  simple  in  their  con- 
struction, are  usually  wrought  up  with  great  power, 
and  often  produce  the  most  intense  and  thrilling  inter- 
esL  Of  his  female  characters,  generally  two  in  num- 
ber, but  little  can  be  said ;  they  are  Siamese  twins, 
but  with  difi*erent  dispositions  and  styles  of  beauty, 
and  play  the  respective  parts  assigned  to  them  in  the 
drama  with  proper  decency  and  efifect  His  sketches 
of  American  scenery  and  his  delineations  of  savage  life 
and  character  are  admirable.  There  is  in  the  former 
perhaps  too  much  detail,  and  in  the  latter  too  high  co- 
loring for  nature ;  but  they  are  unequalled,  and  display 
the  vigor  of  Cooper's  genius  and  the  strength  of  his 
conceptions.  His  style  is  easy,  perspicuous  and  fiuenL 
In  short,  he  is  a  writer  of  whom  any  country  might 
justly  feel  proud.  Were  I  to  attempt  a  parallel  between 
the  American  Novelist  and  the  "  Northern  Magician," 
I  should  say  that  Scott  has  more  varied  powers  and  a 
finer  poetical  mind,  but  in  the  management  of  their 
plots,  intensity  of  interest,  and  the  description  of  natu- 
ral scenery,  they  are  not  very  unequal.  The  Scotch 
romancer  has  greater  acquirements  and  a  more  minute 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history,  manners 
and  customs  of  past  ages,  but  in  all  that  appertains  to 
sea  life  Cooper  is  superior,  and  does  not  fall  short  of  his 
model  in  the  ability  with  which  he  works  up  his  inci- 
dents and  developes  his  plots.  This,  you  will  think, 
is  saying  a  great  deal  for  a  Scotchman,  but  such  is  my 
unbiassed  opinion  and  the  impression  left  upon  my 
mind,  aAer  a  careful  perusal  of  the  productions  of  both 
of  tliese  eminent  writers  of  fictitious  history. 
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For  (be  Soucbeni  LUerarjr  MMsenger. 
OBSBRVATIONS 

On  Che  If  atlonftl  ImpontDce  of  Mineral  PoeoeatioiM,  aod  the 
CuUiration  of  Geological  Inquiry. 

The  importance  of  the  metallic  ores  and  other  mine- 
ral substances,  considered  as  instrumental  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  national  prosperity,  is  obvious  to  every  one. 
In  announcing  that  a  certain  country  possesses  extensive 
and  skilfully  worked  mines,  either  of  coal,  of  iron,  cop- 
per, tin,  lead,  or  other  of  the  numerous  ores,  vie  at 
once  proclaim  her  wealth  in  terms  that  all  must  under- 
stand. They  are  readily  perceived  to  be  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  various  arts  and  manufactures 
that  flourish  in  the  present  age,  and  to  form  a  fruitful 
source  of  wealth  to  Uie  country  in  which  they  happen 
to  abound. 

The  facility,  however,  with  which  one  nation  can 
procure  these  from  another,  owing  to  the  free  intercourse 
and  system  of  exchange  subsisting  between  them,  which 
thus  enables  a  country,  barren  itself  in  mineral  trea- 
sures, to  attain  a  respectable  rank  among  the  wealthy 
nations  of  the  earth,  occasions  us  to  assign  to  the  pos- 
session of  them  within  our  own  soil,  an  importance  infi- 
nitely less  than  is  due.  We  are  disposed  to  consider 
them  too  much  in  the  light  of  mere  articles  of  export, 
and  valuable,  chiefly  as  commodities  of  exchange :  or, 
if  we  do  not  bestow  too  much  consequence  on  their  ex- 
changeable value,  we  at  least  allow  too  little  to  their 
intrinsic  worth.  Yet,  when  we  assign  to  the  products 
of  the  mineral  kingdom  their  proper  rank  in  the  scale 
of  national  blessings,  they  take  their  place  beside  that 
of  a  fertile  soil,  or  a  salubrious  climate, — blessings  we 
may  still  enjoy,  though  we  adopt  the  exclusive  and 
selfish  policy  of  ancient  Egypt,  or  of  modem  China. 
In  short,  we  should  value  these  mineral  productions, 
not  as  we  value  one  of  our  great  staple  commodities, 
tobacco,  on  account  of  its  nominal  price,  but  on  their 
own  account — not  by  the  gain  derived  from  parting 
with,  but  that  derived  from  keeping  them.  Nor  should 
we  confine  our  solicitude  to  procuring  now,  on  the 
easiest  terms,  the  means  of  supplying  our  immediate 
wants ;  but  with  a  more  comprehensive  view,  look  for- 
ward and  provide  for  the  period,  when  the  growing 
wants  of  the  unburn  millions  destined  to  people  our 
almost  bo«ndless  territory,  will  create  a  demand  for 
these  substances,  in  quantities  which  either  foreign  na- 
tions, with  comparatively  exhausted  mines,  will  be 
unable  to  supply,  or  to  purchase  which,  we  must  appro- 
priate that  produce  (the  produce  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil,)  which  should  be  devoted  to  the 
more  legitimate  purpose  of  furnishing  to  its  inhabitants 
the  means  of  subsbtence  and  employment. 

We  are  apt  too  to  forget,  that  were  it  possible,  with 
or  without  the  intervention  of  war,  for  a  people  to  be 
cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  to 
be  destitute  themselves  of  mineral  resources,  that  their 
very  existence,  at  least  as  a  civilized  people,  would  be 
next  to  impossible.  That  the  different  degrees  of  re- 
finement attained  by  the  human  race  in  different  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  are  marked  with  a  precision  si^- 
ciently  distinct,  by  their  acquaintance  with  the  metals, 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  susceptible  of  being  ap- 
plied :  and,  that  nearer  our  own  times,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  our  own  continent  were  found  existing  in 
a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  progress  towards  civilization, 


in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  or  their  ignorance  of 
these  substances. 

To  trace  a  little  further,  the  connection  of  mjoenl 
wealth  with  national  prosperity,  we  may  obaer? e,  Unt 
the  wants  of  a  people  may  be  said  to  be  mainly  sap- 
plied,  when  they  are  provided  with  food,  clothing  and 
habitation,  and  they  are  better  or  worse  supplied,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  abundance  of  the  materials 
they  possess  for  the  fabrication  of  these,  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  instruments  they  may  have,  proper  for 
fashioning  them  into  convenient  forms.   The  natkm 
which  can  command  for  its  subsistence,  in  greatest  pro- 
fusion, the  varied  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  of 
whatever  clime,  that  constitute  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  of  life ;  whose  well  stored  magazines  of  mer- 
chandize furnish,  for  its  apparel,  the  finest  fiibrics  and 
the  richest  stufii ;  and  which  can  boast,  for  its  pbcis 
of  dwelling,  the  most  commodious,  splendid  and  dura- 
ble edifices,  with  the  various  conveniences  that  necessa- 
rily keep  pace  with  improvements  in  these,  m&j  be 
said,  physically  considered,  to  have  well  nigh  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  prosperity.    Let  us  observe  in  what 
manner  the  mineral  substances  to  which  we  hare  al- 
luded, contribute  to  accomplish  this  end.   Let  us  sup- 
pose man  rude  and  barbarous,  for  the  first  time,  to  be 
presented  with  that  best  of  gifts— iron ;  and  for  ihe 
sake  of  proceeding,  let  us  anticipate  the  slow  progress 
of  events,  and  give  it  to  him  in  the  form  into  which  he 
would  soon  convert  it — that  of  the  simplest  imple- 
ments.   Instantly  his  habits  are  changed :  his  wande^ 
ing  mode  of  life  is  abandoned :  his  abode  becomes  fixed, 
and  he  himself  devoted  to  labor.'    In  a  Httk  time,  the 
rugged  face  of  nature  is  made  to  assume  a  softened  and 
a  brightened  aspect,  and  to  smile  upon  him  with  anofd 
beauty.  The  ample  and  ancient  forest,  his  former  range, 
falls  with  continued  crash,  day  after  day,  bcncadi  the  ^^ 
peated  stroke  of  his  axe* :  on  all  sides,  broad  and  sunny 
plains  open  around  him :  the  broken  sol  heaved  up  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  by  hii  plowgji,  « 
stirred  with  his  hoe,  beg:in8  to  yield  in  abundance  ibe 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  the  prostrate  timber  rent  asunder 
by  his  wedge,  and  hewed,  sawed,  or  chiseled  into  ap- 
propriate shapes,  furnishes  materials  of  buildmg:  these, 
arranged  and  secui'ed  by  means  of  pins  or  nails  of  the 
same  material,  rise  in  orderly  succession  one  abow 
another,  till  there  is  erected  for  his  habitation  a  eoo- 
fortable  and   commodious  dwelling :— while  the  su^ 
rounding  fields,  now  that  he  has  ample  food  in  store  for 
their  support,  are  overspread  with  the  flocks  he  oH 
domesticated,  to  provide  for  his  use  unfiuling  supplic* 
of  clothing  and  subsistence.    Already  he  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  rudiments  of  agricoltni«t 
architecture  and  manufactures,  and  has  laid  the  toimd^ 
tion  of  the  useful  arts. 

Compare  his  condition  now,  with  that  in  whie*  b< 
existed  before  his  acquaintance  with  the  uses  of  inw^ 
contrast  the  savage  of  the  forest  with  the  culttTaicr  of 
the  fieki— the  scanty  and  precarioos  sosteosooe  of  the 
one,  with  the  regular  and  abundant  snbostenee  of  the 
other— the  covering  of  akin,  with  the  gaitDeot  of  wool- 
the  hut,  with  the  eommodioias  dwelUng— the  hsidihqs 
attendant  on  one  mode  of  life,  with  the  nameroos  cos- 
veniences  that  follow  as  a  neoecaary  train  to  the  clho'; 
and  from  this  rough-drawn  and  very  impeffset  oi<fi»» 
there  may  be  formed  aome  alight  idea  of  the  leieliti* 
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effected  in  the  condition  of  man,  eren  by  a  limited  ac- 
quaintance with  the  simpler  uses  of  this  single,  though 
most  important  of  all  the  mineral  substances. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  attention 
to  the  accession  to  the  comforts,  the  conveniences,  the 
elegancies  of  life,  or  to  the  vast  acquisiUons  to  the 
power  of  man,  which,  in  successive  periods  of  time, 
have  been  gained  by  a  more  extended  and  familiar  ao- 
qoaintance  with  the  various  properties  of  iron,  and  the 
innumerable  purposes  to  which,  with  increased  ad- 
vantage^ human  ingenuity  has  discovered  it  to  be  appli- 
cable. It  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  eye  on  some  .great 
and  populous  city-— the  seat  of  busy  manufactures ; — 
on  a  Sheffield,  a  Manchester,  or  a  Birmingham, — those 
nurseries  of  the  arts,  snd  workshops  of  the  world :  to 
view  its  immense  establishmentsin  active  operation,  and 
look  on  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  industrious  they 
msintnin  and  employ.  It  is  sufficient  to  hear  the  eter- 
nal din  and  incessant  roar  of  stupendous  ihachinery, 
laboring  in  the  service  of  man,  in  obedience  to  laws 
and  impulses  he  has  given  to  it ; — to  see  its  multifarious 
and  complicated  parts  performing  each  its  allotted 
nwvement; — ^swinging  heavily,  with  measured  time, 
and  force,  or  shooting  to  and  fro  with  regulated  rapidi- 
ty;  revolving  slowly,  and  lazily  around,  or  fljring  with 
inconceivable  velocity,  and  whirling  smoothly,  each 
in  its  proper  sphere, — ^moving,  all  in  harmonious  co- 
operation, to  effect  some  beneficial  end,  with  a  precision 
unerring — as  if  impressed  with  the  intelligence  and  vo- 
lition of  animated  being.  It  is  sufficient,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  great  acquisition  we  have  in  iron,  to  wit- 
ness the  wondrous  effecte  of  the  steam-engine, — that 
giant  machine,  which  performs  to  our  hands  the  labor  of 
eountless  hosts ;  which  enables  us  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  solid  earth,  and  to  master  the 
ocean,  and  the  very  elements  themselves.  "  It  rows, 
it  pumps,  it  excavates,  it  carries,  it  draws,  it  lifts,  it 
hammers,  it  spins,  it  weaves,  it  prinU ;"— that  master- 
piece of  human  skill,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Doctor  Black,  is  the  most  valuable  present  ever 
made  by  philosophy  to  the  arts. 

Again,  when  we  behold  materials  of  every  known 
deacription,  in  the  rude  state  in  which  nature  presents 
them,  before  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  first  ele- 
mentary process  in  their  manufacture,  and  look  upon 
them,  after  they  have  undei^ne  the  various  mechani- 
cal operations  to  which  they  are  successively  submitted, 
and  are  produced  in  a  finished  state,  of  every  form  and 
fashion  that  can  minister  to  the  wants,  or  gratify  the 
caprice  of  man,  we  almost  doubt  their  identity,  and 
are  at  a  loss  which  most  to  admire,  the  utility  of  the 
substance  by  means  of  which  so  wonderful  a  change 
has  been  effected,  or  the  sagacity  of  him,  who  moulds 
and  constructs  it  into  complicated  machines,  to  which 
he  gives  motion  and  almost  life,  to  work  out  his  own 
advantage.  And,  histly,  when  there  is  displayed  be- 
fore us  the  endless  variety  of  manufactured  goods  and 
wares;— -of  instruments,  and  implements,  and  uten- 
sils;— of  machines,  and  engines,  and  mechanical  con- 
trivances to  abridge  human  labor ;  when  we  gaze  on  the 
immense  Beets  that  wait  to  receive  them,  in  an  hun- 
dred poru  of  some  great  manufacturing  country,  or 
survey  the  seas  whitened  with  the  sails,  and  heaving 
beneath  the  burthens  of  whole  navies,  busied  in  trans- 
porting them  to  distant  and  expectant  nations,  and 
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even  piloted  in  their  course,  through  the  wide  and 
trackless  waste  of  waters,  with  unerring  accuracy,  by 
a  property  peculiar  to  iron,— we  turn  from  the  contem- 
plation more  fully  persuaded  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  indebted  to  this  single  metal,  to  which  in  truth,  if 
we  except  the  spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  (of 
little  comparative  value  unwrought,)  we  owe  every 
thing  we  possess. 

We  are  enabled,  perhaps,  by  this  review,  hasty 
though  it  has  been,  of  the  numerous  and  varied  uses  of 
iron,  better  to  estimate  its  real  worth,  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  assign  to  it,  an  importance  among  the 
elements  of  national  prosperity  of  the  highest  order, 
and  to  consider  it,  what  truly  it  is,  the  most  valu* 
uable  of  all  acquisitions.  We  look  upon  the  coun- 
try rich  in  the  possession  of  its  ores,  with  feelings  of 
rivalry,  and  are  prompted  to  emulate  her  in  acquiring 
this  true  species  of  substantial  wealth.  Our  national 
ambition  is  excited  to  grasp  at  this  mighty  instrument 
of  power,  and  our  energies  should  be  roused  into  cease- 
less activity,  until,  by  untiring  assiduity  in  surveying 
and  exploring  our  own  tempting  regions,  guided  by  the 
lights  borrowed  from  geological  science,  we  succeed  in 
enlarging  our  mineral  domain  to  at  least  an  equal  ex- 
tent 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  any  other 
of  the  substances  we  have  proposed  to  treat  of,  it  may 
not  be  improper,  here,  to  annex  (more  in  the  form  of 
notes)  a  few  facts  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  very 
interesting  mineral  which  has  occupied  our  attention  in 
the  preceding  remarks. 

Of  ail  the  metals,  iron  is  the  most  widely  and  univer- 
sally distributed,  being  confined  to  no  particular  forma- 
tion as  its  repository,  but  discoverable  in  every  class  of 
rocks,  from  the  oldest  granite  to  the  newest  alluvial  de- 
posit It  is  also  the  most  abundant  of  the  metallic 
ores:  whole  mountains  composed  of  it  occurring  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  globe.  As  instances  of  the  great 
masses  in  which  it  is  found,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
the  sparry  iron  ore  found  in  the  floetz  limestone  in 
Stiria,  has  been  worked  to  an  immense  extent  and  with 
great  profit,  for  more  than  twelve  hundred  years:  and, 
that  the  Rio  mountain  in  the  island  of  Elba,  five  hun- 
dred feet  in  height  and  three  miles  in  circumference, 
known  at  an  early  day  to  the  Romans,  (in  which  mines 
are  still  wrought,)  is  wholly  composed  of  specular  iron 
ore.  Though  this  metal,  as  we  have  stated,  exists  in 
every  kind  of  rock  and  soil,  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  dark  oxides  or  its  richest  ores  are  confined  exclu- 
sively to  primitive  rocks.  The  ores  are  generally,  it 
has  also  been  observed,  of  a  purer  quality,  and  more 
abundant  in  northern  regions.  What  are  denominated 
iron-stones,  or  the  ores  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  earthy  matter,  are  found  in  the  secondary  strata, 
and  exist  commonly  in  great  abundance  in  those  accom- 
panying coaL 

Although  iron  was  known  in  the  remotest  ages,  and 
was  in  use  among  some  particular  nations  even  at  a  time 
anterior  to  the  deluge,  according  to  Moses,  (Qen.  iv. 
22)  we  are  not  to  presume  it  was  in  general  use : 

"  Him  Tubal  naxn*d,  the  Valcan  of  old  tiroes 
The  sword  and  falchion  their  InveDtion  claim ; 
And  the  firat  smith  was  the  first  murderer's  aon.** 

Nor  must  we  forget,  that  the  useful  arts,  and  among 
thera  the  art  of  working  metals,  were  lost  to  the  gene- 
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raliiy  of  mankind,  in  consequence  of  that  universal  ca- 
lamity.   Qold,  silver  and  copper  seem  to  be  the  metals 
of  which  the  knowledge  and  uses  were  earliest  recov* 
ered  ailer  that  period ;  owing,  no  doubt,  to  their  being 
oflener  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  beds 
of  streams — to  their  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
metallic  state,  and  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  they 
are  separated  from  their  ores.    Copper,  though  greatly 
inferior  to  iron,  yet  possesses  considerable  tenacity,  and 
sufficient  hardness  to  furnish  a  substitute  in  the  con- 
struction of  cutting  instruments,  and  either  pure,  or  al- 
loyed with  tin  to  increase  its  hardness,  constituted  the 
materials  of  which  were  formed  the  swords,  hatchets, 
and  artist's  tools  of  many  ancient  nations.    The  arms 
and  tools  of  the  American  nations  were  similarly  made, 
and  by  means  of  this  awkward  substitute,  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  made  considerable  advances  in 
manufactures  and  the  arts — greater  perhaps  than  any 
other  people  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  iron.    The 
inconvenience  experienced  by  these  nations  from  their 
ignorance  of  this  metal,  and  the  awkward  expedients  to 
which  in  consequence  they  had  recourse,  afford  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  teaching  us  what  estimate  to  make  of 
the  value  of  a  substance,  which,  its  very  requisiteness 
to  every  common  purpose  of  life  so  familiarizes  us 
with,  as  to  cause  us  daily  to  pass  by  with  little  or  no 
notice.    The  evils  which  we  are  taught  would  inevita- 
bly follow  its  loss,  make  a  deeper  impression  of  its  im- 
portance, than  all  the  advantages,  manifold  though  they 
be,  which  in  heedless  enjoyment,  we  are  continually 
deriving  from  its  possession.    With  no  better  substi- 
tute for  iron  tools  in  cutting  stone,  than  the  sharp  edged 
fragments  of  flint, — without  carriages,  or  machines  of 
any  kind, — how  tedious  and  laborious  must  have  been 
the  work  of  separating  from  the  quarry,  of  shaping,  of 
transporting  to  a  distance,  and  elevating  to  a  proper 
height,  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  with  which  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Peruvians  contrived  to  erect  then*  temples  and 
other  public  edifices ! — structures  that  have  commanded 
the  admiration  of  more  modern  nations.    What  toil 
and  what  time  must  have  been  expended  in  the  opera- 
tion of  dividing  a  single  block,  by  means  of  continued 
rubbing  of  one  rock  against  another  !  What  pains  and 
what  efforts  of  ingenuity  must  it  have  cost  the  artizans 
of  Montezuma,  without  the  aid  of  noils,  to  form  the 
ceilings  of  his  palace,  by  an  arrangement  of  the  planks 
80  artificial,  as  mutually  to  sustain  each  otlier !  With 
what  eagerness  the  Peruvian  would  have  accepted  nails 
of  iron,  to  fasten  together  the  pieces  of  timber  he  em- 
ployed in  building,  and  have  laid  aside  as  worthless, 
the  cords  of  hemp  his  necessities  compelled  him  to  ap- 
ply to  that  purpose  !    What  an  acquisition  would  have 
been  even  a  common  needle,  in  the  place  of  the  thorn, 
to  which,  in  the  fashioning  of  their  cotton  garments, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse ! 

Iron  differs  from  the  metals  we  have  mentioned  as 
earliest  known,  by  its  occurring  rarely  in  a  metallic 
state,  and  being  then  most  difiicult  of  fusion :  its  uses 
were  in  consequence  a  later  discovery.  The  methods, 
besides,  of  disengaging  it  from  the  ores  in  which  it  is 
usually  found  in  nature,  are  far  from  being  obvious, 
consisting  of  various  processes, — such  as  pounding, 
roasting,  smelting  in  contact  with  charcoal,  to  render  it 
fusible ;  requiring  too,  additional  heatings  and  hammer- 
ings to  render  it  malleable,  and  a  still  more  compli-i 


caied  process  to  convert  it  into  steel  Yet  it  was  in 
use,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  very  remote  ages:  Mo- 
ses, in  Deuteronomy,  makes  frequent  mention  of  it. 
He  speaks  of  mines  of  iron,  and  alludes  to  furnaces  for 
melting  it;  and  from  the  circumstance  of  swords, 
knives,  axes,  and  tools  for  cutting  stone,  constructed  of 
that  metal,  being  mentioned  by  the  same  authority,  ve 
are  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  art  of  tempering  and 
converting  it  into  steel  was  also  known.  The  mode  of 
tempering  it  was  certainly  known  to  the  Grecb  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Homer ;  for  that  poet  borrows  from 
the  art  some  of  his  similes.    Thus  in  the  Oddyssey : 

And  as,  when  armorers  temper  in  the  ford 
The  keen-edged  pole-axe,  or  the  shioing  sword, 
The  red  hot  metal  hisses  In  the  lake, 
So  in  his  eye-baU  hissM  the  pluoging  stake. 

It  is  by  its  conversion  into  steel,  that  we  are  furnish- 
ed with  a  material  retentive  of  an  edge,  and  adapud  to 
cutting  the  hardest  substances,  and  are  enabled  to  fab- 
ricate that  most  important  class  of  implements,  edge- 
tools,  all  of  which,  from  the  ponderous  pit  taw  to  the 
finest  lancet,  are  formed  in  part  with  this  metal 

It  was  not,  however,  until  very  late  in  naodem  times, 
that  we  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  absolute  domin- 
ion over  this  individual  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  so  as 
to  be  able  at  command,  to  press  it  into  service,  what- 
ever may  be  its  locality,  in  relation  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  or  its  interior.  For,  before  the  improvements 
made  in  the  steam-engine  by  the  discoveries  of  Watti, 
we  were  limited  in  the  power  of  availing  ouraelves  of 
the  known  existence  of  iron,  however  abundant  in  any 
particular  spot,  by  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of 
a  stream  of  water  in  the  same  location  with  that  of  the 
metal,  as  a  means  of  hnpelling  the  machinery  for  pro- 
ducing the  blast  requisite  in  the  operation  of  smelting. 
Since  those  improvements,  steam  power  may  be  em- 
ployed wherever  the  ore  and  fuel  is  found  in  sufficknl 
quantities  to  authorize  the  erection  of  furnaces;  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron  has  in  consequence,  especiaBy 
in  Great  Britain,  risen  into  great  importance.  The  an- 
nual produce  of  smelted  ore  in  that  kingdom,  is  esti- 
mated now  to  be  about  seven  hundred  thousand  tons. 

We  cannot  avoid  suggesting  here,  to  the  owners  and 
workers  of  coal  property  in  Virginia,  the  propriety  of 
investigating  the  strata  through  which  they  necessarily 
pass  in  their  mining  operations,  with  reference  to  the 
discovery  of  argillaceous  iron-stone,  with  mort  minute- 
ness than  hitherto  they  have  done — if  indeed,  (which 
we  are  inclined  to  doubt,)  their  attention  has  been  m 
any  degree  directed  to  such  examination.  It  is  from  tha 
species  of  iron-stone,  accompanying  coal-strata,  that 
Great  Britain  derives  at  least  nineteen  twentieths  of 
the  metals  which  she  possesses  in  such  abundance,  asd 
to  which,  in  connection  with  its  convenient  Uwaiio*  ■ 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fuel  necessary  in  its  r»> 
duction,  she  owes  her  towering  eminence  as  a  maw^fr 
turing  country.  The  coal  forroation  of  Virginia  cot- 
tains  the  same  clays,  shales,  sandstones  and  slates,  asd 
these  are  characterized  by  the  same  vegetable  inpre** 
sions  that  mark  the  series  in  other  countries.  And  nsy 
we  not  reasonably  ask,  why  should  we  hastily  cosdsde 
this  usual  concomitant  of  the  coal  strata  in  Eaglan^ 
Scotland,  France  and  Germany,  to  be  wanting  hei«; 
or  rather,  why  may  not  we  hope  to  find  it  eqnafiT 

abundant  in  our  own  coal  district.    We  are  iixhioed  to 
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urge  this  saggestion  the  more,  from  the  circumstancse, 
that  this  species  of  ore  presents  in  its  external  charac- 
ters, so  little  indicative  of  its  metallic  nature  or  chemi- 
cal composition,  that  but  for  its  greater  weight,  it  might 
well  escape  the  notice  of  an  inexperienced  or  unobser- 
vant eye,  unless  arrested  by  some  such  hope  as  we  have 
been  induced  to  hold  ouL  Even  in  England,  where 
from  its  great  abundance  it  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  generally  better  known,  instances  have  occurred 
in  some  districts,  of  its  being  wastefully  misapplied, 
through  ignorance,  to  the  common  purpose  of  mending 
the  roads.  The  immense  benefits  that  would  result 
from  success  attending  a  research  directed  to  this  ob- 
ject, as  well  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  as  to  a  few  fortu- 
nate individuals,  are  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 
It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  would  prove  an  abun- 
dant source  of  individual  wealth,  and  would,  in  connec- 
tion with  her  other  great  advantages  and  increasing 
facilities  of  transportation,  be  the  means  of  elevating 
the  metropolis  of  Virginia  to  an  exalted  rank  in  the 
class  of  large  cities,  and  enable  her  to  vie  in  importance 
with  the  proudest  seat  of  manufeu:tures,  or  the  most 
extensive  emporium  of  commerce. 

It  was  our  intention,  as  our  title  announces,  to  have 
passed  rapidly  on,  and  glanced  at  the  history,  uses,  and 
national  importance  of  coal,  and  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  other  mineral  substances,  as  well  as  to  have 
pointed  out  in  a  short  series  of  remarks,  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages tobe  derited  fit>m  the  cuHivation  and  pursuit  of 
mtneralogical  and  geological  inquiries  in  connection 
with  this  subject ;  but  we  have  loitered  on  the  way, 
and  the  contracting  limits  of  our  paper  admonish  us 
to  hasten  to  a  close  We  may  at  another  time,  if  lei- 
sure permit,  and  if  on  reflection,  we  deem  our  endea- 
vors at  all  likely  to  attract  attention  to  subjects  which 
have  too  long  been  almost  universally  neglected,  again 
resume,  after  our  own  fashion,  a  subject  which  under 
better  management,  could  not  fail  to  prove  interesting 
as  well  as  instructive. 

GAMMA. 

Henrico,  .Opril  28IA,  1SS5. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Memenger. 
I.KTTBI18  FROM  A  SISTBR. 

LETTER  ELEVENTH. 
HaimsMon,  Tomb  or  the  Ex^Empresa  Joeephine— Engine  for 

Convejing  Water  to  VeTBaillee  and. St.  Cloud—St.  Oermain 

en  Laye— Naaterre—St.  OenevidTe. 

Pa&is, . 

DemrJau: 

Although  quite  fatigued,  I  cannot  retire  to  rest  ere 
I  have  rendered  my  dear  sister  an  account  of  to-day's 
ezcorsioo  to  St.  Germain  and  to  Malmaison  the  favorite 
reodenoe  of  the  late  Ex-Empress  Josephine.  We  took 
an  early  breakfast,  and  sat  off  by  ten  o*clock ;  the  Dan- 
Tilles  in  their  carriage,  accoiQpanied  by  Sigismund,  and 
we  in  a  remise,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in  England,  a  glass 
coach.  We  soon  alighted  at  Malmaison,  it  being  only 
two  leagues  from  Paris,  and  spent  more  than  an  hour 
in  walking  over  the  house  and  grounds,  and  thinking 
of  poor  Josephine.  A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  yet 
remains  as  she  left  it ;  even  her  music  books  are  kept 
as  she  arranged  them.  The  room  she  occupied  as  her 
duunber,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  circular,  lined 
with  cloth  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  surrounded  by  mir- 


rors inserted  in  the  walls  and  doors.  The  bed  is  sup- 
ported by  golden  swans,  and  the  coverlid  and  curtains 
are  of  silver  lama.  In  the  library  we  saw  the  writing 
table  and  inkstand  of  Napoleon.  The  first  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  his  penknife ;  which,  while  meditating, 
he  used  to  strike  into  the  wood.  The  domestic  who 
conducted  us  through  the  apartments,  spoke  of  the  EIx- 
Empress  with  great  affection ;  and  so  did  the  gardener, 
a  West  India  negro,  whose  ebony  visage  was  a  novel 
spectacle  to  us.  They  said  she  was  beloved  by  all  the 
household  and  neighborhood,  for  her  afiiability  and 
kindness.  The  green  house  is  filled  with  gay  and 
choice  flowers  and  shrubs ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  re- 
flect that  these  the  frailest  productions  of  nature,  have 
outlived  their  lovely  mistress,  and  still  Uossom  and 
flourish  and  shed  their  fragrance  around,  while  she, 
like  a  shadow  has  passed  away!  After  following 
awhile  the  windings  of  a  stream  that  meanders  through 
the  garden,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  threshold  of  a 
pretty  little  temple  dedicated  to  Cupid.  The  mischie- 
vous urchin  himself,  treading  upon  roses,  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  and  on  the  pedestal  beneath  him,  this  vin- 
dictive couplet  is  inscribed : 

n  I'eet,  le  fut,  ou  le  doitfttre, 
Qui  que  ce  soit,  roici  ton  Maitre. 

We  quitted  the  shades  of  Malmaison  with  regret, 
and  proceeded  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Ruelle 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  Josephine  in  the  church  there, 
where  her  ashes  repose.  The  monument  is  of  white 
marble,  and  was  erected  to  her  memory  by  Eugene 
Beauhamais,  her  son.  On  its  summit  she  is  repre- 
sented clad  in  a  folding  robe  with  a  diadem  on  her 
head,  and  kneeling  before  an  open  breviary.  It  is  a 
handsome  tribute  of  filial  love. 

Near  Ruelle  is  a  chateau  that  once  belonged  to  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  and  since  then  to  Marshal  Massena, 
whose  widow  still  inhabits  it.^  Being  informed  that 
the  family  were  absent  and  that  it  was  customary  for 
strangers  to  visit  this  sojourn  of  those  distinguished 
men,  we  drove  there ;  and,  alighting  from  our  carriages, 
were  demanding  permission  of  a  person  in  the  yard  to 
see  the  mansion  and  its  grounds,  when  a  lady  suddenly 
made  her  appearance,  and  we  had  the  mortification  to 
find  that  we  were  intruding  on  the  privacy  of  Madame 
Massena  herself.  We  immediately  explained  our  mis- 
take, and  would  have  come  away  but  she  insisted  on 
our  entering,  and  was  so  polite  that  we  could  not  re- 
fuse. The  chateau  is  very  plain,  and  furnished  with 
corresponding  simplicity.  In  front  of  it  is  a  limpid 
sheet  of  water,  and  behind  it  a  pleasant  garden,  where 
we  wandered  awhile  and  then  took  leave,  gratified  with 
our  adventure,  awkward  as  it  was  at  the  commence- 
ment. 

Retracing  our  steps  a  short  distance,  we  continued 
our  ride  to  Saint  Germain  en  Laye,  and  observed  on 
our  led  a  stupendous  steam  engine  which,  on  inquiry, 
we  found  is  used  for  supplying  the  fountains  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Saint  Cloud  with  water  from  the  Seine,  and 
has  succeeded  the  famous  machine  of  Marly.  This 
machine  had  become  so  decayed  in  some  parts  before 
its  removal,  that  it  occasioned  the  death  of  several  per- 
sons who  were  examining  its  construction — and  heed- 
lessly stepped  on  an  old  board,  which  giving  way  they 

♦  This  lady  is  since  dead.    She  died  eoon  aAerwards. 
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were  precipitated  into  the  river  and  drowned,  or  crushed 
to  death  by  the  wheels.  Saint  Germain  en  Laye  de- 
riyes  its  name  from  the  extensive  forest  adjoining  it, 
which  is  considered  the  finest  in  France,  and  has  ever 
been  the  favorite  hunting  groimd  of  the  French  roo- 
narchs.  While  partaking  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
they  inhabited  the  spacious  palace,  that  still  exists  and 
is  at  present  a  barracks  for  soldiers.  That  abject  king 
James  the  Second,  resided  in  it  twelve  years,  supported 
by  the  munificence  of  Louis  le  grand,  and  finally  closed 
his  earthly  career  in  this  noble  retreaL  He  was  buried 
in  the  adjoining  church,  and  his  heart  is  enshrined  in  a 
paltry  looking  altar,  before  which  a  lamp  is  constantly 
burning,  and  upon  which  is  an  inscription  informing  the 
reader  why  it  was  erected.  But  what  renders  the  palace 
at  Saint  Qermain  peculiarly  interesting,  is  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Yallitee ;  and 
in  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  rooms  appropriated  to  her 
use  there  is  a  trap  door,  through  which  it  is  supposed 
her  enamored  sovereign  descended  when  he  visited 
her  clandestinely.  On  the  left  of  the  castle  is  a  ter- 
race one  mile  in  length,  and  bordering  an  acclivity  that 
overhangs  the  Seine,  and  is  highly  cultivated  in  vine- 
yards and  fruit  trees.  This  terrace  is  much  frequented 
by  persons  who  resort  there,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ing fresh  air  and  a  fine  prospect.  Some  go  in  carriages, 
but  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance  is  by  a  donkey,  and 
this  we  chose.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  wide  and 
the  houses  generally  large ;  which  might  be  expected, 
as  court  festivities  were  so  often  held  here ;  and  now- 
a-days,  many  of  the  Parisian  gentry  pcMS  the  summer 
months  here. 

We  finished  the  day  by  dining  at  a  neat  auberge, 
(inn)  with  a  garden  teeming  with  flowers  just  in  front 
of  our  parlor.  Returning  home  we  passed  through 
the  village  of  Nanterre,  (the  birthplace  of  SL  Gene- 
vieve) and  stopped  an  instant  to  buy  some  of  the  cakes 
for  which  it  is  renowned ;  they  are  merely  buns,  and 
we  did  not  think  them  deserving  of  their  fame.  Mm- 
terrt  beer  and  J^anterre  tausageM  are  also  held  in  great 
estimation,  but  of  these  we  did  not  taste,  being  quite 
sa^fied  with  our  trial  of  the  cakes.  I  imagine  you 
know  the  history  of  Sl  Genevieve ;  though  lest  you 
should  not,  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words  tliat  she  was 
a  shepherdess,  whose  virtues  and  piety  caused  her  to 
be  canonized  after  her  death,  and  made  the  patron 
saint  of  Paris.  There  is  a  lovely  picture  of  her  at  the 
Louvre,  by  Pierre  Guerin,  representing  her  turning  a 
spindle  while  guarding  her  flock.    Good  night 

LEONTINE. 

LETTER  TWELFTH. 

Lafayette  and  his  Family— S^rree  Manafactorj— Palace  of 
St.  Cloud— Madame  de  Oenlis—Savojarde— Ballet  of  Man 
and  Venus. 

Paris, . 

Dear  Jane  :^ 

We  have  formed  acquaintance  with  some  delightful 
characters  since  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  since.  We 
have  been  introduced  to  the  good  and  brave  (j}«neral 
Lafayette  and  his  family!  On  Wednesday  he  came 
with  his  son,  Mr.  George  Lafayette,  to  see  Mr.  Dan- 
ville, and  the  latter  presented  us  to  thenu  The  print 
you  have  seen  of  this  distinguished  patriarch,  is  a  cor- 
rect likeness;  and  his  manners  are  as  benevolent  as 


his  countenance.  He  has  a  soiree  on  every  Wednes- 
day night,  and  we  have  gladly  accepted  the  kind  and 
pressing  invitation  he  gave  each  of  us  to  attend  them. 
The  ladies  of  the  family,  consisting  of  his  daughten, 
his  grand-daughters,  and  daughter-in-law  Madame 
G.  La&yette,  have  also  called,  and  we  find  them  very 
amiable  and  pleasing.  We  have  likewise  bad  an  in- 
troduction  to  Madame  de  Genlis,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  Danville;  who,  rightly  conjecturing  it 
would  be  gratifjring  to  us  to  know  this  celebfited  lady, 
and  being  well  acquainted  with  her,  requested  her  per- 
mission to  present  us  to  her.  This  was  readily  granted, 
and  this  momine;  appointed  for  the  visit  Accordingly, 
after  an  early  ride  to  the  Sevres  manufactory  of  porte- 
lain  and  the  palace  of  Saint  Cloud,  the  moat  spleodki 
of  all  the  king*s  habitations,  we  repaired  to  her  resi- 
dence. On  arriving  we  were  conducted  Up  stairs  by  t 
tidy  looking  femme  di  ehambre  and  ushered  through  a 
small  bed-room,  plainly  furnished,  into  an  apartment 
that,  from  the  variety  of  iu  contents,  might  be  com- 
pared to  Noah*8  ark.  Besides  the  usual  appendages  of 
a  parlor,  it  contained  a  piano,  a  harp,  a  guitar,  t  fold- 
ing screen,  and  several  tables  loaded  with  book%  pi- 
pers, baskets  and  boxes,  &c  We  towad  the  venerable 
authoress  seated  in  an  arm  chair,  near  the  window. 
Her  regular  and  delicate  features  and  fair  skin,  still  in- 
dicate former  beauty.  Her  nose  is  aquiline,  and  her 
eyes  clear  blue ;  as  they  are  weak,  she  is  obliged  to  wesr 
a  green  shade  to  protect  them  from  the  li^t,  hot  bss 
never  yet  found  it  necessary  to  use  spectacles:  (his  is 
astoni^iing,  for  she  will  be  eighty-two  on  the  S5Ui  of 
next  January !  She  wore  a  black  silk  gown,  and  t  sim- 
ple muslin  cap;  and  when  Mrs.  Danville  introdnoed 
us  she  offered  her  hand  to  each,  and  as  soon  as  we  woe 
seated  entered  into  conversation  with  a  degree  of  rira- 
city  that  quite  surprised  us ;  we  were  still  more  so,  at 
her  vanity.  She  talked  a  great  deal  about  her  own 
works,  and  in  their  praise !  We  asked  her  if  she  con- 
tinued to  play  on  the  harp.  "  Oh  oui !  trto  bicn !"  Ae 
replied.  '*  And  on  the  piano  and  the  guitar,  Madame  T 
**  Oh,  oui,  tout,  tout,  tr^s  bien !  *'  She  told  us  she  ofteo 
practised  on  the  harp  and  composed  in  prose  at  the 
same  time ;  and  that  while  reciting  verses  aloud  in  s 
distinct  voice  and  with  strict  attention  to  punctuatioa 
and  emphasis,  she  could  read  a  page  from  any  aothor 
and  then  recount  to  you  in  regular  roution,  every  idea 
therein  expressed;  and  this  proved^  she  said,  that  the 
mind  is  capable  of  two  operations  at  once.  Pspi  ^ 
served  that  Charies  the  TwelfUi  of  Sweden,  pioted  it 
a  century  ago,  when  he  played  chess  while  dktatiqg 
letters  to  different  persons.  She  did  not  notioe  this  it- 
mark,  but  proceeded  to  extol  a  novel  she  wrote  iOCM 
years  since,  entitled  <*  Alfred  the  Great."  She  eoasid- 
ers  it  one  of  her  best  productions,  and  gave  it  to  a  phy- 
sician who  attended  her  during  a  dangerous  illness  ssd 
declined  being  paid  for  his  servioea.  She  said  ^ 
thought  she  could  not  compliment  him  more,  thai  hf 
making  him  a  present  of  her  work ;  that  he  secosd 
delighted  with  it,  and  declared  he  wouU  have  it  p"^ 
lished  immediately,  but  that  nitich  to  her  regret  be  kid 
not  kept  his  promise.  Alfred  is  her  favorite  ber^  ^mA 
she  expressed  her  wonder  that  he  is  not  oAea  made  ths 
subject  of  a  romance.  She  informed  us  that  At  always 
retures  to  bed  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  and  rises  at  ssno, 

and  is  careful  to  eat  very  modenUaly.    Her  &eak)^ 
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continue  perfect,  and  she  knows  fifty-two  trades ;  such 
as  sewing,  knitting,  spinning,  embroidering,  making 
baskets,  weaving  purses,  &c.  &c.  We  saw  on  the 
chimney-piece  a  snuffbox  that  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans, 
her  ei-devmU  pupil,  had  sent  to  her.  On  the  lid  she  had 
painted  a  harp  entwined  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and 
below  it  this  sentence  was  written :  "  C'est  yotre  ou- 
TTBge."  Having  sat  with  her  two  hours  we  took  leave, 
and  had  quitted  the  room,  when  she  called  us  back  to 
riiow  us  with  what  ease  she  could  rise  from  her  chair 
without  resting  her  hands  on  the  arms  of  it  to  aid  her- 
self^ as  old  people  are  commonly  obliged  to  do.  She 
has  inyited  us  to  call  on  her  whenever  we  can,  and  was 
80  polite  as  to  say  she  felt  quite  flattered  by  our  visit. 

On  reaching  home  we  found  Mr.  Danville  and  Leo- 
nora much  diverted  at  the  exploit  of  a  monkey  that  had 
climbed  in  at  the  window,  and  ere  they  perceived  it, 
twitched  from  Leonora's  hand  a  bunch  of  raisins  she 
was  eating.  It  was  the  property  of  a  little  Savoyard, 
who  had  taught  it  a  variety  of  tricks  in  order  to  gain  a 
few  sous  by  their  exhibition.  The  Boulevard  abounds 
with  these  little  wanderers,  and  their  marmosets. 

This  evening  we  are  going  to  a  ftte  at  the  Tivoli  Gar- 
den ;  the  JtTew  Tivoli  as  it  is  called ;  the  old  one  (which 
I  am  told  was  fer  handsomer)  has  been  converted  into 
grcMmd  for  building.  We  have  seen  the  Ballet  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  at  the  grand  opera ;  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  and  splendid  than  it  is!  Leaving  it  for  your 
imagination  to  fancy,  I  subscribe  myself  your  aflfec- 


LETT£R  THIRTEENTH. 

Fcta  at  Tlvoli^The  C«uicoinlM— Cemetery  of  Montmartre— 
Abaooirs— Lady  BIargan->Mn.  Opia— A  Qaaker  Meeting. 

Paris, . 

DetrJmu: 

We  were  much  entertained  at  Tivoli.  The  garden 
was  brigfaUy  illuminated,  and  all  sorts  of  amusements 
went  on ;  and  what  a  variety  of  these  the  French  have, 
and  with  what  zest  they  partake  of  them !  We  did 
miT  part  very  well  toa  We  swung,  we  rode  on  wooden 
horses,  we  sailed  in  ships,  looked  at  a  cosmorama,  wit- 
nessed a  phantasmagoria,  rope  dancing  and  fire  works, 
a  play  performed  by  puppets,  and  some  metamorphoses 
of  little  paste  board  figures,  that  were  quite  wonderful ; 
for  instance: — a  tiny  lion  was  changed,  as  if  by  magic, 
into  a  cupid  driving  a  car  drawn  by  swans,  a  young 
lady  into  a  basket  of  flowers,  a  butterfly  into  a  beau, 
Slc,  8lc  These  transfigurations,  I  think,  must  be  pro- 
duced in  the  following  manner :  Two  different  objects 
are  painted  on  a  bit  of  pasteboard,  one  on  the  back  and 
the  other  on  the  front  of  it;  the  pasteboard  is  then 
folded  into  the  shape  of  one  of  them,  and  threads,  too 
fine  to  be  visible  at  a  moderate  distance,  attached  to  it; 
after  exhibiting  the  first  figure  a  sufficient  time,  the 
threads  are  pulled  and  the  pasteboard  adroitly  turned 
round  and  thrown  open,  thus  displaying  the  second 
figure,  to  the  form  of  which  its  edges  are  trimmed.  As 
no  person  was  visible,  the  threads  were  undoubtedly 
passed  through  the  scenes  of  the  miniature  stage  into 
the  hand  of  the  skilful  operator, — for  skilful  he  or  she 
wflis  who  conducted  the  business.  When  tired  of  stroll- 
ing we  entered  a  fine  caf)^  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
gflirdeii,  and  refireahed  ourselves  with  ice  creams;  ailer- 
wardsy  attracted  by  the  sound  of  music,  we  repaired  to 


an  open  space,  where  an  orchestra  was  erected  and  a 
band  of  musicians  were  playing  quadrilles  for  a  party 
of  beaux  and  belles,  who  danced  away  merrily,  not  on 
the  tmf  but  in  the  sand ;  they  were,  however,  so  in- 
spired by  the  tones  of  violins  and  clarionets,  that  they 
moved  along  as  if  on  a  board  floor. 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  how  we  sailed  in  ships 
without  the  aid  of  wind  or  tide !  I  will  tell  you.  Two 
poles,  with  a  little  ship  suspended  by  a  rope  from  each 
end,  were  placed  crosswise  on  a  pivot,  and  turned  as 
rapidly  as  you  chose,  carrying  you  round  and  round  in 
the  air,  with  an  undulating  motion,  not  dissimilar  to 
that  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  and  so  unpleasant  to  our  feel- 
ings that  we  soon  ditembarked.  This  diversion  is  termed 
"les  Elspagnolettes.'*  The  wooden  horses  are  arranged 
in  like  manner,  except  that  they  are  firmly  fixed  on  the 
ends  of  the  poles,  and  consequently,  in  riding  on  them' 
you  do  not  experience  the  sickening,  waving  motion. 
The  machine  for  swinging,  is  denominated  a  "Balan- 
coir.**  This  also  consists  of  a  couple  of  beams  placed 
athwart  each  other,  with  chairs  attached  to  their  ends, 
which  are  thrown  alternately  up  and  down.  Several 
parties,  as  they  glided  round  on  the  wooden  horses, 
amused  themselves  by  trying  to  pass  a  stick  through  a 
large  ring  which  was  held  towards  them  by  a  woman 
mounted  on  a  bench.  Whenever  a  ring  was  caught  and 
borne  ofi^  it  was  instantly  replaced  by  another,  until 
one  of  the  competitors  had  obtained  five  and  thus  won 
the  game.  I  must  now  change  my  theme  and  inform 
you  of  our  disappointment  as  respects  seeing  the  cata- 
combs. They  are  closed  at  present  by  order  of  the 
government—I  believe  on  account  of  the  danger  there  is 
in  visiting  them.  We  have  been  to  the  "cemetery  of 
Montmartre,"  or  "  Field  of  Repose,"  as  it  is  likewise 
styled.  It  is  of  much  older  date  than  "P6re  la  Chaise," 
but  not  so  extensive,  nor  does  it  contain  such  hand- 
some monuments ;  there  are  however  some  shady,  me- 
lancholy dells  and  moss  covered  tombs,  that  render  it 
peculiarly  interesting.  Yestris  the  celebrated  dancer 
and  Yery  the  chief  of  Restaurateurs,  are  buried  there. 
From  the  cemetery  we  proceeded  to  the  "  Abattoir,"  or 
"  Slaughter-house  of  Montmartre ;"  an  establishment 
of  this  kind  is  erected  in  every  department  of  the  city. 
Within  them  the  butchers  exercise  their  sanguinary 
functions,  and  the  expense  of  them  is  defrayed  by  taxes 
on  the  animals  that  are  killed.  They  are  kept  in  the 
neatest  order  and  composed  of  numerous  buildings, 
each  of  which  is  appropriated  to  a  particular  branch  of 
the  business.  In  one  the  poor  animals  are  knocked  in 
the  head ;  and  there  is  a  receptacle  for  the  blood,  which 
trickles  into  it  through  furrows  made  in  the  floor :  in  a 
second  the  carcase  is  skinned :  in  a  third  quartered :  in 
a  fourth  the  entrails  are  separated  and  cleansed :  in  a 
fifth  the  fat  is  boiled  in  an  immense  kettle.  There  are 
besides  spacious  tables,  where  the  unconsdous  victims 
are  sheltered  and  amply  supplied  with  food  and  straw, 
while  awaiting  their /ate.  It  made  me  quite  sad  to 
behold  them  eating  and  reposing  so  calmly,  and  then  to 
think  of  their  bloody  destiny  I  The  **  Abattoirs"  are 
liberally  watered  and  often  washed,  and  therefi>re  no 
disagreeable  odour  is  perceptible  about  them.  I  wish 
our  butchers  would  follow  the  example  of  their  French 
brethren  as  regards  these  places! 

We  had  the  gratification  of  meeting  with  Lady  Mor- 
^  last  night  at  Madame  B *8.    Mamma  had  a 
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great  deal  of  conversation  with  her  and  found  her  ex- 
tremely affable  and  agreeable.  You  know  we  were 
told  she  was  ugly — ^we  do  not  think  her  so,  but  she 
certainly  dresses  too  girlishly,  rouges  too  highly  and 
seems  too  desirous  of  admiration.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
Mrs.  Opie,  to  whom  we  were  also  introduced.  She 
was  as  plain  in  her  attire  as  a  dark  grey  silk  gown  and 
a  white  muslin  kerchief  and  cap  could  make  her.  In 
her  manners  she  is  unaffected,  in  her  conversation  ani- 
mated and  intelligent.  Her  countenance  is  open  and 
expressive  of  her  lively  mind.  The  moment  we  beheld 
her  we  recognized  her  as  a  lady  we  had  seen  at  a  quaker 
meeting  which  we  attended  from  motives  of  curiosity 
on  Sunday.  A  quaker  meeting  in  Paris !  you  will  ex- 
claim. Even  so  my  dear,  for  what  is  there  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  (that  depends  not  on  soil  or  climate)  which 
may  not  be  foimd  in  this  bustling  capital  7  The  meeting 
was  held  in  a  house  in  the  Champs  Elys^es,  belonging 
to  a  quaker  family  with  whom  Mr.  D.  was  acquainted, 
and  who  gave  him  a  cheerful  permission  to  bring  with 
him  whenever  he  wished  it,  any  friends  desirous  of  go- 
ing there.  We  were  shewn  into  a  neat  parlor,  where 
about  twenty  persons  were  sitting  in  solemn  silence, 
and  for  nearly  an  hour  not  a  sound  was  heard,  save  the 
occasional  sneezes  of  an  old  lady  who  had  a  violent  cold 
in  her  head.  At  length  however  the  spirit  moved  a 
dark  eyed  gentleman  and  he  gave  us  a  tolerable  sermon. 
I  conclude  with  love  from  all  of  us  to  yourself,  aunt  M. 
and  Albert,  and  to  our  relations  and  friends  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Morven  Lodge.  1  have  not  always  room  for 
affectionate  messages,  or  be  assured  they  would  always 
be  inserted.  lbontine. 

LETTER  FOURTEENTH. 

Soiree  at  General  Lafayette^s — Benjamin  Constant— Messrs.  Pe- 
rier,  Laffitte  and  Ternauz,  kc — "  Conservatory  of  Arts  and 
Trade«"--Dioraraa--Oeoraroa— Neorama— "  Royal  Printing 
Office" — ^Manufactory  of  Plate  Glass— Hospital  of  the  Quinse 
Vin^— Castle  of  Vincennes— Fountain  of  the  Elephant—- 
Franconi's  Circus — ^The  Dutchess  of  Berries  children. 


Paris,  • 


Dear  Jane : 

Another  busy  week  of  pleasure  and  amusement  has 
glided  by  since  you  have  heard  from  us,  and  two  even- 
ings of  it  have  been  spent  at  two  delightful  soirfe^s. 

The  first  at  Madame  de  N ^*8,  the  second  at  the 

gallant  old  General  Lafayette's,  in  the  rue  d*Anjou; 
where  he  has  a  suite  of  small  and  neat  apartments  illu- 
minated for  the  reception  of  his  expected  guests  on 
every  Tuesday  evening.  We  made  our  debut  there 
about  9  o'clock  and  found  them  crowded.  Among  the 
throng  were  many  celebrated  and  interesting  person- 
ages, for  the  worthy  and  enlightened  of  all  nations  seem 
ever  r«ady  to  do  homage  to  the  virtuous  patriarch  of 
Lagrange.  At  his  soirees  the  greatest  ease  prevails — 
the  refreshments  are  simple  vid  plentiful,  and  in  com- 
pliment to  the  Americans  and  English,  tea  is  always 
served,  a  custom  not  practised  among  the  French.  We 
again  saw  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Opie, 
with  whom  by  the  bye  we  have  exchanged  visits. 
Then  there  was  the  orator  Benjamin  Constant,  a  pale, 
thin  man,  with  light  blue  eyes  and  snowy  hair,  looking 
as  if  he  were  far  on  his  passage  to  the  next  worW.  He 
was  environed  by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen,  to  whom  he 
was  q)caking  very  earnestly  with  a  great  deal  of  ges- 


ture. Not  far  from  him  we  observed  other  stars  of  the 
C)iamber  of  Deputies,  and  these  were  MessieursCasiinir 
Perrier,  Laffitte  and  Ternaux,  whose  couDtenances  be- 
speak their  noble  minds.  Monsieur  Ternaux  has  in- 
troduced here  and  carries  on  the  manu&cture  of  cash- 
mere shawls,  and  they  not  only  equal  those  of  India  in 
tints  and  texture,  but  surpass  them  in  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  the  borders.  To  him  also  is  attributed  the 
discovery  of  the  art  of  stamping  patterns  in  relief  on 
cloth  table  covers,  &c  In  the  next  room,  we  saw  Mr. 
Cooper,  the  American  novelist,  and  his  lady— the  two 

Miss  P %  cousins  of  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

b    She  is  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Bertrand,  and  a 

beautiful  creature  she  is.    The  lovely  countess  d' A 

was  sitting  near  her.  She  is  the  sister  of  Madame 
George  Lafayette,  and  is  an  intelligent  and  fascinating 
woman.  She  called  here  yesterday  with  Madame  Lai- 
teyrie  and  her  daughters. 

It  is  now  time  to  speak  of  some  of  the  curiosities  of 
Paris  to  which  we  have  recently  been  devoting  oar 
mornings.  I  believe  the  **  conservatory  of  arts  and 
trades*'  stands  first  on  the  list.  It  is  also  termed  the 
'^  museum  of  industry,"  and  is  a  collection  of  all  sorts 
of  machines  and  models,  patterns  and  specimens  of 
things  that  French  genius  and  labor  have  produced;  for 
the  government  obliges  every  Frenchman  to  deposit 
here  a  sample  or  model  of  whatever  he  improres  or 
invents,  and  to  accompany  it  with  an  aeoount  of  iu 
manufacture  or  construction.  Besides  several  halls  ex- 
hibiting machines  and  models,  there  are  others  filled 
with  specimens  of  porcehtin,  glass,  stone  ware,  lace, 
silks,  ribbons,  tapestry,  colored  and  stamped  paper, 
scissors,  knives,  fans,  watches,  clocks,  lamps  and  a 
thousand  other  articles.  One  of  the  halls  contains  a 
number  of  miniahtre  buildings^  representing  sundrj 
manufactories.  They  are  open  in  front,  and  display  in 
different  apartments  the  various  processes  of  each  bnsi- 
ness  and  the  implements  required  in  it,  not  omiiting  the 
most  trifling  tool  Another  hall  contains  a  library  of 
10,000  volumes,  written  in  almost  every  language,  and 
treating  on  subjects  connected  with  the  purport  of  the 
establishment — and  professors  of  geometry  and  natiuil 
philosophy  give  lectures  there  to  such  pupils  as  are  re- 
commended by  the  minister  of  the  interior.  WouW  it 
not  be  shameful  if  the  French  nation  did  not  rapidly 
progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  when  the  govermneot 
is  so  liberal  in  encouraging  them,  by  afibrding  those 
persons  who  possess  talents  every  advantage  gratm- 
tously,  so  that  the  poor  may  rise  as  well  as  the  rich,  if 
blessed  with  abilities?  Amoog  the  patterns  of  Upescry 
is  one  concerning  which  a  droll  story  is  related,  tb. 
that  Vaucanson,  a  skilful  mechanic,  being  offended  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Lyons  for  undervaluing  some  looos 
he  had  invented,  tied  an  ass  to  one  of  them  and  made 
him  execute  the  piece  of  embroidery  from  which  this 
specimen  was  cut,  and  which  excdled  any  <%  had 
ever  done. 

We  have  also  visited  the  Dionona,  the  Geonma  and 
the  Neorama,  the  royal  printing  office,  the  roanafre- 
tory  of  plate  glass  and  the  hospital  of  the  "Oninie 
Vmgts."  A  diorama  you  have  seen.  A  geocana  i>  * 
panoramic  representation  of  the  earth  with  its  divh 
sions  of  land  aad  water;  the  spectator  staodios  ia 
the  centre.  A  neOrama  is  a  painting  so  in^^xiknAy 
designed  and  arranged,  as  ^6^rodiice  the  JUosioB  of 
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your  being  within  whatever  building  it  represents. 
The  one  we  saw  is  a  picture  of  the  interior  of  Sl 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  Mr.  Dorral  who  has  been 
there  says  it  is  an  exact  copy.  The  royal  printing 
office  is  an  establishment  of  great  magnitude.  There 
is  a  vast  collection  of  types  and  seTeral  hundred  presses. 
We  were  informed  that  Pope  Pius  VII  visited  this  of- 
fice during  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  and  that  while  he  was 
there  the  Lord's  prayer  was  printed  in  no  less  than  150 
languages  and  presented  to  him.  At  the  plate  glass 
manu&ctory  we  beheld  mirrors  of  wonderful  magnitude. 
The  plates  are  cast  at  Cherlx>urg  and  at  St  Gobin,  (a 
castle  in  the  department  of  Aisne)  and  sent  here  to  be 
quick-siivered  and  polished.  Eight  hundred  workmen 
are  constantly  employed  in  the  business.  The  French 
are  indebted  to  the  great  Colbert  for  this  establishment; 
prior  to  its  foundation  plate  glass  could  only  be  had  by 
sending  for  it  to  Venice.  Haying  satisfied  our  curiosity 
here,  we  proceeded  to  the  hospital  of  the  "  Cluinze 
Vingts,'*  founded  by  St  Louis  in  1220  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  300  blind — a  larger  number  is  now  admitted. 
It  was  customary  in  the  age  of  St.  Louis  to  count  by 
twenties,  and  there  being  15  twenties  in  300  this  insti- 
tution derived  its  appellation  from  having  that  number 
of  pensioners.  We  were  pleased  with  the  neatness 
and  comfort  that  reigned,  and  arrived  there  just  in  time 
to  hear  a  class  of  the  blind  sing  and  play ;  for  those  who 
evince  a  talent  for  music  are  instructed  in  it.  The 
women  were  the  vocalists  and  the  men  performed  on 
various  instruments.  Even  the  leader  was  sightless! 
They  kept  time  very  well  and  we  enjoyed  their  concert 
exceedingly,  though  the  distorted  faces  some  made 
while  singing  were  horrible.  They  are  taught  a  variety 
of  trades,  and  not  only  reading  but  the  art  of  printing, 
and  we  saw  a  man  arrange  the  types  and  print  several 
words  with  both  skill  and  quickness.  The  types  were 
extremely  huge  and  made  of  wood,  and  no  ink  was 
used  in  the  operation,  but  the  letters  pressed  on  the 
paper,  so  as  to  leave  the  traces  of  them  perceptible  to 
the  slightest  touch. 

On  Wednesday  we  went  to  the  castle  of  Vincen- 
nes,  a  gothic  fortress,  about  three  miles  from  the  city. 
It  eontaina  the  state  prisons  and  an  armory.    A  note 
to  the  conunandant,  from  Mr.  Warden,  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-Consul  and  a  kind  friend  of  the  Danvilles, 
gained  us  admission,  and  we  spent  two  hours  in  exami- 
ning the  castle  within  whose  gloomy  turrets,  nobles 
and  monarchs  have  sighed  in  captivity.  The  celebrated 
Mtrabeau  was  a  prisoner  there  during  four  years,  and 
there  wrote  his  letters  between  Gabriel  and  Sophie. 
The  doke  d'Enghien  was  shot  in  a  moat  of  this  castle^ 
the  spot  where  the  execution  took  place  is  designated 
by  a  willow  tree  and  a  black  column,  bearing  this  in- 
scription, **  Here  he  fell"    In  the  chapel  is  a  handsome 
mausoleum  enclosing  his  ashes.    Returning  from  Vin- 
eennes  we  stopped  on  the  Place  di  la  BaatiUe  (once  oc- 
cupied by  that  terrific  building)  to  view  the  ftodel  of 
the  fountain  of  the  Elephant    It  is  of  plaster,  and  72 
feet  high !  A  tower  on  the  animal's  back  is  to  s6rve  as 
a  reservoir  for  the  water  which  is  to  flow  from  the  pro- 
boadsi  and  one  of 'the  legs  is  to  contain  the  stair  case 
leading  to  the  tower.    The  whole  mass  is  to  be  of 
brooze,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  grand  fiyuntain  will  ever< 
be  i»ade ;  it  was  one  of  Napoleon's  gigantic  designs, 
which  adyerstty  and  death  prevented  his  accomplishing. 


Last  night  we  witnessed  the  wonder  of  an  Elephant 
acting  a  part  in  a  play  at  the  Cirque  Olympique,  a 
theatre  of  the  same  description  as  that  of  Astley's  in 
London.  The  house  was  crowded  almost  to  sufifoca- 
(ion,  and  tlie  docile  and  astonishing  creature  excited 
universal  admiration  by  her  performance.  She  is  called 
**  Mam*selle  Dyjeck,"  is  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, and  was  purchased  from  some  Indian  jugglers  by 
Monsieur  Huguet  her  present  owner.  She  is  so  attach- 
ed to  him  that  she  shews  evident  distress  if  he  is  long 
absent  from  her,  and  extreme  delight  when  he  returns. 
If  he  be  fatigued  or  indisposed,  it  is  said  that  she  even 
undresses  him,  puts  him  to  bed  and  watches  by  him 
while  he  rests.  Travellers  I  know  are  expected  to  ex- 
aggerate, but  I  assure  you  I  am  not  availing  m)rself  of 
the  privilege  in  the  present  instance.  The  play  was 
entitled  "TElephant  du  roi  de  Siam,*'  and  was  written 
expressly  to  exhibit  the  address  and  sagacity  of  M'lle 
Dyjeck,  who  really  acted  throughout  as  if  she  were  a 
human  being.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  au- 
dience vociferated  for  her  re-appearance,  and  afler  a  few 
moments  elapsed  the  curtain  was  raised  and  the  royo/ 
lady  came  forth  proudly  tossing  her  trunk.  She  ad- 
vanced to  the  edge  of  the  stage  and  made  three  courte- 
sies, retreating  all  the  while,  and  looking  round  on  the 
spectators  as  she  rose,  until  she  had  sufficiently  receded, 
she  walked  off  amidst  a  roar  of,  applause.  It  was 
quite  an  inspiring  scene.  The  Duchess  of  Berri  and 
her  suite  were  present 

Apropos — Madame  F.  lately  gave  us  a  roost  interest- 
ing account  of  her  Highness*  children,  the  little  Duke 
of  Bordeaux  and  M*lle  Louise.  She  says  they  are 
both  remarkably  amiable  and  It  petii  Due  holds  a  levee 
daily,  is  dressed  en  miliUtire  and  assumes  all  the  airs  of 
a  grown  gentleman.  He  is  so  proud  of  his  sword,  that 
the  severest  penalty  his  tutor  can  inflict,  when  he  mis- 
behaves, is  to  deprive  him  of  it  He  is  a  pretty  boy — 
we  have  often  met  him  taking  an  airing  in  his  coach 
and  four,  surrounded  by  gens  d*armes,  for  the  Bourbons 
are  so  unpopular  that  for  fear  of  his  sharing  the  fate  of 
his  father,  he  is  always  strongly  guarded  whenever  he 
appears  in  public  He  pays  dearly  for  his  lineage,  poor 
little  fellow  I  and  I  never  see  him  without  thinking  sor- 
rowfully of  the  probability  of  his  perishing  by  the  ruth- 
lessr  hand  of  an  assassin.  But  mercy  I  what  a  packet. 
Have  patience  dearest  I  with  your  lbontdtx. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

In  recoDectlon  of  Thomas  H.  White,  who  died  at  Richmond,  Va. 
October  7, 1833,  aged  19  years. 
Was  it  a  dream?  It  has  passVI  away 
As  vanish  dreams  at  the  rising  day, — 
That  graceful  form,  from  the  Saco*s  side, 
That  loved  the  leap  of  its  dashing  tide, 
And  watched  full  long,  in  the  mild  Moon's  ray, 
The  rainbow  tints  of  the  rising  spray. 

Fair  was  that  form ;  and  the  feature's  glow, 
True  to  the  pulse  of  the  Heart's  warm  flow, 
Heightened  at  thought  of  those  friends  afar. 
Who  the  aspect  watched  of  his  rising  star; 
With  fervent  prayer  that  that  star  might  shed 
Benignant  influence  upon  his  head. 

With  heart  as  joyous,  and  foot  as  light 

As  the  wild  young  roe,  he  scaled  the  height — 
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The  crystal  sought  in  ita  mountain-bed, 
And  the  fragrant  wild  flowers  gathered ; 
Nature  he  loved  in  her  freakish  mood — 
And  sought  her,  deep  in  her  solitude. 
♦  ♦  *  ♦  ♦ 

He  is  not  now  where  the  rapids  play, 
Or  moonlight  tinctures  the  rising  spray; 
Nor  like  tlie  roe  on  the  craggy  height. 
With  heart  as  gay,  and  a  foot  as  light;— 
Did  he  hear  the  howl  of  the  frost-god  nigh, 
And  fly  like  the  Birds  to  his  native  sky? 
His  native  sky 7— Ah!  it  brightly  glows- 
It  cheers  the  bird  and  it  scents  the  rose ; 
It  wakes  all  nature  to  songs  of  joy— 
But  U  smiles  all  vdnly  on  thee,  stoeet  Boy ! 
They  laid,  who  loved  thee,  all  lone  and  deep, 
On  the  James'  green  shore,  in  thy  last,  long  sleep ! 

Yes !  'twas  a  dream  of  Life's  dreamy  day  I 
Beautiful,  fleeting,  and  vain  as  they ! 
Dreams  of  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  eye, 
Belov'd,  how  dearly !— how  soon  to  fly  I 
They  fade,  they  vanish,  e*er  dawns  the  morrow, 
And  the  heart  is  left  to  its  night  of  sorrow. 
Saco,  Maine,  eliza. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
TO  SPRING** 
Not  since  the  world's  first  blushing  Spring 
Hath  warmer,  truer  offering 
Than  mine,  by  minstrel,  muse,  or  maid. 
Been  on  thy  rose-wreathed  altar  laid. 
May-flower,  the  first  in  Flora's  band, 
I*ve  snatch'd  from  thy  half-open'd  hand, 
And  help'd  the  little  Daisy  shake 
From  her  bright  head  the  light  snow-flake ; 
I've  watch'd  thee  while  thy  crayon  spread 
The  firat  tint  on  the  Violet's  head. 
And  wrapt  with  pleasure,  scan'd  the  grace 
Thy  light  touch  threw  o'er  Nature's  face- 
But  more  I  love  thee  for  thy  promise  bright. 
That  Man  shall  spring,  revived  from  Death's  cold, 
'wititry  night. 
Soco,  Maine.  buza. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SPRING. 
Rude  Winter's  surly  storms  arc  gone- 
Spring,  in  her  joy,  is  passing  on: 
Beneath  her  light  and  magic  tread. 
Each  flow'ret  lifts  ite  gentle  head : 
Streamlets,  so  long  in  fettera  bound, 
Leap  with  a  glad,  reviving  soimd : 
Valleys  and  hills,  so  long  unseen, 
Qiow  with  a  rich  and  silv'ry  green : 
The  Robin's  wild  and  thrilling  note, 
The  silence  of  the  grove,  has  broke : 
The  Bee,  for  months,  in  bondage  heW, 
Wakes  her  hum  in  the  wonted  field : 

*  On  the  warm  banks  of  the  Jamea,  this  Apoatrophe  to  Spring 
may  probably  appear  altogether  too  late  for  the  season,  but  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saco,  where  a  good  fire  Is  still  necessary  to 
comfort,  and  the  May-flower,  the  most  daring  of  our  wild  flow- 
era,  la  just  putting  forth  its  blossom  in  token  of  appnmehing 
Spring,  It  is  quite  early  enough. 


The  Hone  and  Ox  their  stalls  forsake. 
In  leaping  streams,  their  thirst  to  slake ; — 
To  seek,  on  mountain-side  and  plain, 
The  ffOMtf  that  Nature  spreads  again. 
N3rmph,  with  the  sweetly-laughing  eye ! 
Where  dost  thou  dwell,  when  o'er  the  aky. 
The  murky  storms  of  Winter  scowl, 
And  through  the  leafless  valleys-howl ; — 
That  thou,  the  moment  they  are  gone. 
Doth,  lonely  still,  come  tripping  on  ? 
Go  on,  upon  thy  blooming  way ! 
I  know  thou  wilt  not,  canst  not,  stay ; 
But  oft,  as  on  your  course  you  wind. 
Oh!  cast  a  " ling'ring  look  behind !'» 
Lmnngiton,  •^pril  1,  1835.  hot. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
TO  A.  ImB. 

Author  of  "  Tnut  JTo*,"  In  the  Messenger  for  Febrnary. 

S  com  not  the  love  of  the  gentle  one ! 
Turn  not  away  from  the  heart's  devotion! 

Still  to  its  shrine  may'st  thou  be  won, 
And  thy  bosom  be  stirrM  with  its  gentle  emotion. 

Spurn  not  that  treasure!  iu  worth  is  untold ; 
Bright  gems  are  hid  in  its  deep  recesses ; — 

Fear  not  that  her  bosom  shall  grow  cold. 
When  the  light  is  gone  from  her  wavy  tresses. 

There's  a  fountain  of  feeling  pure  and  bright. 
Which  the  glance  of  her  eye  is  so  gently  revealing; 

Like  the  twilight  dawn  of  the  Summer's  light, 
On  the  longing  sight  of  the  weary  stealing. 

Trust  to  the  love  thou  hast  falsely  disdain'd. 
So  shall  the  trusted  deceive  thee  never; 

Forget  the  scorn  thou  hast  falsely  daim'd. 
And  the  star  of  thy  breast  shall  be  bright  forever. 

Then  come  to  "  the  hall  of  wine  and  song," 
Where  the  spirit  of  beauty  reposes. 

And  truth  shall  be  crown*d  by  the  shining  throng, 
With  a  garland  of  myrtle  and  roses! 

Raleigh,  Jf,C.  s.w.w. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Masseoger. 
SPRINCU 

To  see  thy  tiny  songsters  rear 

With  wondrous  skill,  their  home  of  love ; 
And  hear  each  praise  the  other's  care 

In  songs,  that  might  be  breathed  above. 

To  watch  the  modest  flowrct's  growth, 
The  spotless  type  of  love  on  earth 

Which  nigiitly  droops,  as  though  'twere  k»tli 
.  To  quit  the  breast  that  gave  it  birth ; 

Or  lay  me  down  beside  some  brook, 

Where  I  may  muse  the  livelong  day, 
And  drop  my  oft  neglected  book, 

To  dream  of  others  far  away. 
-     0 
Suph  is  the  joy,  the  quiet  bliss, 

Of  holding  converse  sweet  with  thee. 
And  wooing,  still,  thy  favoring  kiss 

Midst  nature's  wilds,  in  fancy  free. 

But  I  must  bide  within  my  room. 
Content  to  breathe,  alone,  thy  air. 

And  feel  that  it  is  double  gkx>m. 
Because  thou  art  so  W^f\{%Hr^^  mamna- 
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For  the  Southern  LUerarj  Mesaenger. 
Mr.  T.  W.  White. 

Dtar  Sir: — You.  have  ht^n  so  kind  as  to  solicit 
something  from  my  pen  for  your  interesting  pe- 
riodical. With  great  pleasure  I  transmit  the  en- 
dosed  sheets,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  find  them 
suitable  to  the  Messenger. 

The  subject  I  consider  as  particularly  congenial 
with  this  delightful  season,  which  has  been  truly 
said  to  constitute  the  ''  great  jubilee  of  nature ;" 
awakening  our  symyathy  with  young  life,  and 
drawing  our  attention  to  the  promise  and  hazards 
of  the  Tegetable  creation,  amid  the  cheerful  labors 
of  agriculture. 

NuDC  oiQDis  a^er,  nunc  omnis  puturit  arboe ; 
Nunc  frondent  sylrae,  nunc  formo§iatimtu  anntu. 

But  I  am  sure  that  my  subject  has  an  interest, 
independent  of  the  delightful  associations  of  the 
season  at  which  I  write,  and  that  most  of  your 
readers  will  be  erer  ready  to  exclaim  in  the  gal- 
lant strain  of  the  sweet  Irish  fiard. 

Oh  woman  !  whose  rorm  and  whoee  soul 
Are  the  spell  and  the  light  of  each  path  we  pursue  ! 
Whether  sunned  in  the  tropics,  or  chilPd  at  the  pole. 
If  woman  be  there,  there  is  happiness  too ! 

What  I  have  written  in  this  first  number  of  my 
Dissertation,  has  reference  principally  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  sentimental  portion  of  our  na- 
ture. I  must  therefore  beg  of  your  readers,  to 
suspend  all  judgment  as  to  the  partiality  or  impar- 
tiality of  the  execution,  until  I  have  drawn  the 
whole  picture.  I  am  yet  to  compare  the  sexes  to- 
gether, in  relation  to  the  intellectual  powers. 
I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

May  12, 1835.  z.  x.  w. 

DISSERTATION 

On  the  Characteristic  Differences  between  the  Sexes,  and  on 

tlie  Position  and  influence  of  Woman  in  Society. 

NO.  L 

When  we  surrey  with  a  philosophic  eye  the 
varied  and  complicated  works  of  nature,  there  is 
nothing  upon  which  the  mind  rests  with  more 
pleasure,  than  the  contemplation  of  the  harmony, 
the  order,  and  the  unity  of  design,  manifested 
throughout.  The  physical  philosopher  points  to 
the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  to  the  annu- 
al and  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  earth,  to  the  pe- 
riodical return  of  the  seasons,  the  regular  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night,  to  the  laws  of  cohesion  and 
repulsion,  and  shows  with  pride  the  wondrous  har- 
mony which  exists  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
physical  world,  all  working  and  conspiring  to  one 
great  end.  The  political  economist  delights  to 
look  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  composed  of  vast 
multitudes  of  individuals ;  to  scan  the  great  variety 
of  occupations  which  the  endless  division  of  labor 
has  generated,  and  to  see  how  the  almost  countless 
milliona  of  inhabitants,  although  each  one  is  busily 
and  selfishly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  only  of  his 
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own  little  narrow  schemes,  are  nevertheless,  when 
we  embrace  the  grand  whole,  working,  in  as  per- 
fect harmony  and  accord,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
unbounded  wisdom  and  universal  philanthropy 
guided  every  head  and  touched  every  heart. — 
While  to  the  common  observer,  the  great  volume 
of  the  human  mind  is  uninteresting,  with  its  pages 
confused  and  scattered  like  the  sybil  leaves  of  anti- 
quity, it  becomes  to  the  metaphysician  who  can  ar- 
range and  interpret  it,  a  source  of  knowledge,  of 
pleasure,  and  of  gratitude.  He  beholds  the  nice 
lineaments  of  feelings  and  passions— observes  the 
operations  of  our  various  intellectual  powers  and 
faculties.  He  sees  a  beautiful  harmony  and  unity 
of  design  in  the  whole  Ideal  Republic;  and  finds 
with  wonder  and  astonishment,  that  all  our  pas- 
sions, instincts  and  faculties  are  so  nicely  arranged 
in  relation  to  each  other,  that,  like  the  bodies  in 
our  planetary  system,  not  one  could  be  struck  from 
existence  without  endangering  the  harmony  of 
the  whole.  Thus  shall  we  find,  look  where  we 
will,  through  the  rude  range  of  nature's  works, 
part  corresponding  to  part,  power  to  power,  mind 
to  mind,  and  to  matter  too ;  and  the  whole  moving 
forward  with  that  beautiful  harmonious  action, 
which  at  once  demonstrates  the  illimitable  wisdom 
of  the  designer, — his  benevolence  and  his  consis- 
tency. Among  all  these  beautiful  adaptations  in 
the  universe,  there  is  not  one  perhaps,  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind  under  a  more  engaging,  a 
more  interesting  aspect,  than  the  relations  of  the 
sexes.  To  increase  and  multiply,  seems  to  be  the 
great  law  of  animated  creation ;  and  the  attrac- 
tions by  which  the  sexes  are  brought  together  for 
the  fulfilment  of  this  universal  law,  are  so  many, 
so  complicate,  and  yet  so  beautiful  and  delightful, 
while  shedding  their  benign  influence  over  the 
rugged  journey  through  life,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  them,  without  an  immediate  ac* 
knowledgment  of  their  sublime  harmony,  and 
of  the  benevolent  design  of  him  who  ordered  and 
established  them.  My  mind  of  late  has  been  more 
than  usually  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
subject ;  and  to  amuse  my  leisure  hours,  I  have 
determined  to  throw  together,  however  loosely, 
some  thoughts  on  the  constitutional  differences 
between  the  sexes — ^to  point  out  the  effects  which 
those  differences  have  produced  upon  their  moral, 
social  and  political  characters — to  show  that  the 
position  of  woman  in  society  is  not  an  accidental 
one,  but  results  from  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that 
the  benign  and  powerful  influence  which  she  ex- 
erts over  the  destiny  of  man,  is  due  principally  to 
that  very  state  of  things  which  woman  is  so  apt  to 
condemn.  From  this  investigation,  we  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  a  constant  amelioration  in  her  con- 
dition is  calculated  to  enlarge  and  diversify  the 
pleasures  of  the  whole  human  family,  while  it 
urges  forward  with  irresistible  power,  the  march 
of  civilization.  ^  i 
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Whether  there  be  any  original  natural  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes,  in  a  moral  and  intellec- 
tual point  of  view,  is  a  question  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Education  has  commenced, 
long  before  children  haye  arrived  at  that  age  and 
growth  of  intellect,  which  will  enable  them  to 
manifest  with  certainty  their  passions,  propensi- 
ties, tastes,  and  mental  powers.  The  wide  intel- 
lectual and  moral  differences  existing  among  indi- 
viduals similarly  situated  and  similarly  educated, 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  have  different  origi- 
nal capacities  and  dispositions,  fiut  so  different  is 
the  education  of  the  sexes — so  different  is  their 
position  in  society,  that  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty, whether  their  moral  and  intellectual  differ- 
ences are  due  wholly  to  education,  or  partly  to  na-. 
ture.  The  discussion  of  this  question  I  shall  waive, 
as  not  being  of  much  importance  to  the  view 
which  I  propose  to  take  of  the  subject,  and  shall 
proceed  to  show  how  the  education  of  the  two 
sexes  is  calculated  to  produce  the  differences 
which  we  observe  among  them,  and  bow  their  re- 
lative positions  in  society  are  the  results  of  the  force 
of  circumstances,  and  not  of  accident,  as  some 
have  most  ingeniously  contended;  and  this  I  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  show,  even  upon  the  supposition 
of  perfect  intellectual  equality  between  the  sexes 
at  birth. 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  it  is  proper 
to  state,  that  I  use  the  word  education  in  its  most 
extended  sense, — to  mean  not  only  the  moral  and 
intellectual  discipline  which  we  derive  from  our 
parents  and  teachers,  but  to  include  the  influence 
of  physical  organization,  of  the  physical  circum 
stances  by  which  we  are  surrounded, of  opinion — 
in  fine,  all  those  influences  which  are  extraneous 
to  the  mind  itself,  but  capable  of  forming  and  di- 
recting it.  There  is  both  a  physical  and  moral 
education,  to  which  we  are  constantly  subjected, 
from  birth  to  manhood,  entirely  independent  of 
professed  teachers,  which  perhaps  exercises  the 
greatest  sway ;  in  the  formation  of  our  characters, 
most  persons  are  apt  to  forget,  in  the  calculation  of 
character,  the  effect  of  physical  circumstances ;  but 
these  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  Physics  govern 
morals,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  over  the  world.  It 
is  impossible  to  withdraw  ourselves  wholly  from  the 
influence  of  physical  causes.  In  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage of  Mr  Allison,  "  Wander  where  we  will, 
trees  wave,  rivers  flow,  mountains  ascend,  clouds 
darken,  or  wiods  animate  the  face  of  heaven ;  and 
over  the  whole  scenery,  the  sun  sheds  the  cheerful- 
ness of  his  morning,  the  splendor  of  his  noonday,  or 
the  tenderness  of  his  evening  light ; — there  is  not 
one  of  these  features  of  scenery,  which  is  not  fit- 
ted to  waken  us  to  moral  emotion ;  to  lead  us, 
when  once  the  key  of  our  imagination  is  struck, 
to  trains  of  fascinating  and  endless  imagery ;  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  them,  to  make  our  bosoms 
either  glow  with  conceptions  of  mental  excellence. 


or  melt  in  the  dreams  of  moral  good.  Even  upoa 
the  man  of  the  most  uncultivated  taste,  the  iceoef 
of  nature  have  some  inexplicable  charm:  there  is 
not  a  chord  perhaps  of  the  human  heart,  wbich 
may  not  be  awakened  by  their  influence."  Again, 
let  us  wander  where  we  will,  and  in  vain  shall  we 
attempt  to  escape  the  moral  influences  which  are 
exerted  around  us.     Opinions,  manners,  cufkHps, 
fashions,  &c.  exercise  a  silent,  but  potent  swaj, 
from  which  none  can  hoyie  to  be  exempt.    We 
sometimes  indulge  the  wish  of  flying  from  our  na- 
tive land,  to  escape  these  influences  in  a  foreign 
clime.     How  vain  the  wish !    Go  where  we  will, 
the  mighty  spell  is  still  laid  over  us — the  enchant- 
ment is  still  unbroken — and  as  long  as  man'f  na- 
ture remains  unchanged,  so  long  roust  he  be  luH- 
ject  to  the  guidance  and  direction  of  that  mighty 
physical  and  moral  machinery,  which  if  ever  at 
work  around  him,  silently  developing  and  forming 
his  character.    These  causes,  in  their  all  perva- 
ding influences,  may  almost  be  considered  as  em- 
blematical of  the  omnipresence  of  the  Divinity. 
In  our  remarks  then,  upon  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  the  sexes,  it  is  proper  to  commence 
first  with  the  operation  of  physical  causes;  and 
among  these,  without  doubt  the  difference  of  phy- 
sical organization  exercises  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence— perhaps  so  powerful  us  to  Vie  itself  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  all  the  cliaracteristic  differences 
between  man  and  woman.     Of  course,  the  re- 
marks which  follow,  apply  to  the  entire  sexes,  and 
not  to  individual  cases ;  for  the  individual  female 
will  frequently  be  found  to  have  all  the  masculine 
traits  of  character  more  perfectly  devck»ped  than 
the  individual  man.     Few  men,  for  example, can 
be  compared  with  an  Edgeworth  or  De  Staelin 
point  of  intellect — and  few  have  shown  more  per- 
severing courage  and  masculine  heroism,  than 
Queen  Margaret  of  England,  or  Joan  d'Arc  of 
France ;  but  these  are  specimens  from  which  we 
can  draw  no  just  conclusions  concerning  the  en- 
tire sex. 

Physical  Differences  between  the  Sexes,  and  Aiif 
Immediate  Effects, 
What  then  is  the  difference  in  physical  crgani- 
zatk>n?  "  Woman,'*  aaya  Voltaire,  "is  in  geoenl 
less  strong  than  man ;  smaller  and  less  capable  » 
lasting  labor.  Her  blood  is  more  aqueous;  her 
flesh  less  firm ;  her  hair  longer ;  her  limbs  mote 
rounded;  her  arms  less  muscular;  her  mouth 
smaller ;  her  lips  more  prominent,  and  her  abdo- 
men larger.  These  physical  points  distiagutfh 
woman  all  over  the  earth,  and  of  all  races,  from 
Lapland  unto  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  from  Amo- 
rica  to  China."*  The  physiologists  all  agree  in 
the  main  points  of  difference  here  asserted.  Th^ 
say  that  woman  differs  from  man  in  the  whole  of 
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her  lower  stature — in  (he  delicacy  of  her  organi- 
zatioii — in  the  predominance  of  lier  lymphatic 
and  cellular  system,  which  softens  down  the  pra 
jections  of  the  muscles,  and  gives  to  all  her  limbs 
those  rounded  and  graceful  forms,  of  which  we  see 
in  the  Venus  de  Medicis  the  inimitable  model." 
*'  In  woman,  sensibility  is  also  more  exquisite ;  and, 
with  less  strength,  her  mobility  is  greater.  The 
female  skeleton  even,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  male,  by  striking  differences.  The  as- 
perities of  the  bones  are  less  prominent ;  the  cla- 
vicle is  less  curved;  the  chest  shorter,  but  more 
expanded;  the  sternum  shorter,  but  wider;  the 
pelris  more  capacious,"*  &c.  Comparing  tlie  sex- 
es together  ttien,  all  over  the  world,  man  appears 
to  be  decidedly  the  stronger  and  better  formed  for 
war,  for  hard  and  persevering  labor;  woman  tor 
retirement,  for  the  mild  and  less  laborious  occupa> 
tKMis.  The  camp,  the  field,  the  woods,  and  the 
sea  seem  to  be  tlie  natural  theatres  for  the  display 
of  man's  powers.  Woman  fills  with  peculiar 
grace,  all  the  domestic  occupations  and  sedentary 
employments.  In  fact,  the  same  amount  of  exer- 
cise is  not  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  her 
health,  as  for  that  of  man.  Hence  she  is  more 
naturally  sedentary  and  quiet,  and  perhaps  less 
industrious.  Her  labor,  in  a  purely  politico-eco- 
nomical light,  is  universally  considered  less  valua- 
ble. The  severer  labors  of  cutting,  mauling, 
ditchttig,  carpentry,  masonry,  &c.  are  performed 
by  mea.  The  management  of  children,  sewing, 
knitting,  washing,  &c.  are  performed  most  fre- 
qoently  by  women.  The  working  in  lace,  Rous- 
seau cons^ered  an  occupation  particularly  suited 
to  a  delicate  modest  female.  He  never  could  e:c- 
ercise  the  slightest  patience  towards  men  tailors. 
The  needle  and  sword  ought  not  to  be  managed  by 
the  same  hands.  In  his  JBmile,  he  says,  "  If  I 
were  sovereign,  I  would  not  permit  sewing  and 
the  occupations  of  the  needle  to  any  but  women 
and  lame  men." 

Occupation  produces  a  mighty  influence  on 
character.  Women  in  all  countries  will  talk 
about  their  dresses  and  domestic  matters:  Men 
talk  of  war,  politics,  horse-racing,  field  sports, 
and  the  labors  of  the  form.  At  a  very  early  pe- 
rkid  of  life,  we  find  the  boy  delighting  in  his  top, 
his  bow  and  arrows,  and  his  mimic  wagon  or  cart. 
The  girl  finds  most  pleasure  in  dolls,  in  pretty 
dresses  and  glittering  toys,  which  amuse  her  with- 
out much  exertkm  on  her  part.  ''With  what  a 
languid  yawn,"  says  Mary  Woolstoncrafl  in  her 
Rights  of  Woman,  "  have  I  seen  an  admirable 
poem  thrown  down,  that  a  man  of  true  taste  re- 
turns to  again  and  again  with  rapture;  and  whilst 
melody  has  almost  suspended  respiration,  a  lady 
has  asked  me  wliere  I  bought  my  gown."  And 
whilst  the  men  converse  about  business,  politics 
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or  literature,  **  how  naturally,"  says  Swift,  '*  do 
women  apply  their  hands  to  each  other's  lappets 
and  ruffles."    The  learned  lady  whom  I  have  just 
referred  to,  might  have  saved  herself  a  great  deal 
of  vexation  and  pretended  mortification,  if  she  had 
only  reflected,  that  difference  in  occupation  between 
the  sexes  is  due  principally  to  difference  in  physi- 
cal organization ;  and  that  the  conversation  of  men 
and  women  will  always  run  more  or  less  upon 
their  occupations.     Our  very  dreams  are  but  too 
frequently  dictated  by  the  occupations  which  en- 
gage us.     Queen  Mab  gallops 
**  Tlirougli  lover's  brains,  and  thon  they  dream  of  lore ; 
On  courtier*8  Icneost  tliat  dream  on  courtesies  straight  j 
0*er  iawyer's  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees. 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe  pig^s  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  a*  lies  asleep — 
Then  dreams  he  or  anoiher  benefice : 
Sometimes  she  drireth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats ; 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades  ; 
Of  healths  fire  fathoms  deep:  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear— at  which  he  starts  and  wakes ; 
And  being  thus  frighten'd,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again." 

Relative  Position  of  the  Sexes  in  Society. 
The  relative  position  of  the  sexes  in  the  social 
and  political  world,  may  certainly  be  looked  upon 
as  the  result  of  organization.  The  greater  physi- 
cal strength  of  man,  enables  him  to  occupy  the 
foreground  in  the  picture.  He  leaves  the  domes- 
tic scenes;  he  plunges  into  the  turmoil  and  bustle 
of  an  active,  selfish  world ;  in  his  journey  through 
life,  he  has  to  encounter  innumerable  difficulties, 
hardships  and  labors  which  constantly  beset  him. 
His  roiad  must  be  nerved  against  them.  Hence 
courage  and  boldness  are  his  attributes.  It  is  his 
province,  undismayed,  to  stand  against  the  rude 
shocks  of  the  world;  to  meet  with  a  lion's  heart, 
the  dangers  which  threaten  him.  He  is  the  shield 
of  woman,  destined  by  nature  to  gfuard  and  protect 
her.  Her  inferior  strength  and  sedentary  habits 
confine  her  within  the  domestic  circle;  she  is  kept 
aloof  from  the  bustle  and  storm  of  active  life ;  she 
is  not  fiimiliarized  to  the  out  of  door  dangers  and 
hardships  of  a  cold  and  scuffling  world  :  timidity 
and  modesty  are  her  attributes.  In  the  great  strife 
which  is  constantly  going  forward  around  her, 
there  are  powers  engaged  which  her  inferior  phy- 
sical strength  prevents  her  from  encountering. 
She  must  rely  upon  the  strength  of  others;  man 
must  be  engaged  in  her  cause.  How  is  he  to  be 
drawn  over  to  her  side  ?  Not  by  menace — not  by 
ferce;  fer  weakness  cannot,  by  such  means,  be  ex- 
pected to  triumph  over  might  No !  It  must  be  by 
conformity  to  that  character  which  circumstances 
demand  for  the  sphere  in  which  she  moves;  by 
the  exhibition  oT  those  qualities  which  delight  and 
fascinate— which  are  calculated  to  win  over  to  her 
side  the  ])roud  lord  of  creation,  and  to  make  him 
an  humble  suppliant  at  her  shrine.  Grace,  mo- 
desty and  loveliness  are  the  charms  which  consti- 
tute her  power.  By  these,  sh^reates  the  magic 
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spell  that  subdues  to  her  will  the  more  mighty  phy- 
sical powers  by  which  she  is  surrounded.  Her  at- 
tributes are  rather  of  a  passive  than  active  charac- 
ter. Her  power  is  more  emblematical  of  that  of 
divinity:  it  subdues  without  an  effort, and  almost 
creates  by  mere  volition ; — whilst  man  must  wind 
his  way  through  the  difficult  and  intricate  mazes 
of  philosophy ;  with  pain  and  toil,  tracing  effects  to 
their  causes,  and  unravelling  the  deep  mysteries 
of  nature — storing  his  mind  with  useful  know- 
ledge, and  exercising,  training  and  }>erfecting  his 
intellectual  powers,  whilst  he  cultivates  his 
strength  and  hardens  and  matures  his  courage ; 
all  with  a  view  of  enabling  him  to  assert  his 
rights,  and  exercise  a  greater  sway  over  those 
around  him.  \Woman  we  behold  dependant  and 
weak ;  but  out  of  that  very  weakness  and  depend- 
ance  springs  an  irresistible  power.  She  may  pur- 
sue her  studies  too— not  however  with  a  view  of 
triumphing  in  the  senate  chamber — not  with  a 
view  to  forensic  display — not  with  a  view  of  leading 
armies  to  combat,  or  of  enabling  her  to  bring  into 
more  formidable  action  the  physical  power  which 
nature  has  conferred  on  her.  No!  It  is  but  the  bet- 
ter to  perfect  all  those  feminine  graces,  all  those 
Aiscinating  attributes,  which  render  her  the  centre 
of  attraction,  and  which  delight  and  charm  all 
those  who  breathe  the  atmosphere  in  which  she 
moves;  and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  would 
make  ten  thousand  swords  leap  from  their  scab- 
bards to  avenge  the  insult  that  might  be  offered  to 
her.  By  her  very  meekness  and  beauty  does  she 
subdue  all  around  her.  The  Grecian  poet  of  old 
has  told  us  where  her  power  lies. 

**  To  woman  what  does  nature  gire  ? 
Beaaty  she  gives  instead  or  darts; 
Beauty  instead  of  shields  imparts : 
Nor  can  the  fire  nor  sword  oppose 
The  faiTi  victorious  where  she  goes.** 

We  must  recollect,  however,  that  it  is  beauty  of 
mind,  of  grace,  of  accomplishment ;  and  not  beau- 
ty of  person  alone,  which  constitutes  her  power. 
When.ttle  beautiful  mother  of  mankind  is  de- 
scribed by  the  matchless  poet,  he  mentions  not 
one  purely  physical  trait  of  beauty. 

"  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps ;  heaven  In  her  eye  : 
In  all  her  gestures  dignity  and  love.** 

When  Juno  too,  tries  the  old  and  successful  cheat 
of  love  with  her  imperial  husband,  the  poet  of 
antiquity  makes  her  borrow  the  beauties  of  mind, 
rather  than  those  of  body. 

"  The  gentle  tow,  the  gay  desire, 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire ; 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs. 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes." 

Even  Waller,  the  sycophantic  poet  of  a  corrupt 
and  profligate  court,  pays  all  due  homage  to  the 
beauty  of  mind. 

**  Oh,  my  lovely  foo, 
Tell  roe  where  thy  strength  dolb  lie- 
Where  the  power  that  cAormt  roe  so  •, 
In  thy  soul,  or  in  thine  eye." 


As  woman  then  cannot  conquer  by  physical 
strength,  she  must  depend  upon  other  attribute! 
of  a  more  passive  quality.    The  following  little 
anecdote  well  illustrates  the  characteristic  difTer- 
enccs  between  the  sexes  in  this  respect    I  wti 
once  giving  a  handsome  and  accomplished  Udj  t 
description  of  the  Menagerie  Royal  at  Paris,  and 
was  describing  the  apartment  of  a  large  fierocioui 
lion  that  had  been   brought  from  Afriau    The 
apartment  was  double,  with  a  partition  wall  be* 
tween  the  chambers.     Whilst  the  lion  would  bs 
in  one  chamber  eating,  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
keeper  to  go  into  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  it  out,  taking  care  to  shut  the  door  be- 
tween them.     One  day  he  neglected  this;  and  the 
lion  leaving  the  meat  which  he  had  been  de?oar- 
ing,  suddenly  entered  the  room,  advanced  to  the 
man,  who  backed  against  the  wtU,  then  leaped 
upon  his  breast,  and  looked  him  steadily  in  the  fiice. 
Just  at  this  point,  I  paused  and  asked  the  lady,  ibr 
she  seemed  agitated,  what  she  would  have  done  in 
a  similar  crisis.     Her  answer  was  characteriitic 
indeed:  I  would  have  kissed  him !   Now  1  SMert 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  wide  world  who 
would  have  ever  thought  of  appeasing  the  wntk 
of  the  monarch  of  the  forest  by  a  kiss.    His  power 
does  not  depend  on  a  kiss.      From  him  it  ii 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  to  make  it  corded 
by  others,  and  therefore  a  source  of  his  power. 
But  with  woman  it  is  far  otherwise ;  it  if  one  of 
her  most  potent  means — a  sort  of  reserve,  not  to 
be  resorted  to  but  under  the  pressure  of  neceiiity. 
Had  you  addressed  the  same  question  to  man,  be 
would  have  told  you,  that  he  woukl  have  flood 
quiet  and  firm,  (as  did  the  indivklual  just  men- 
tioned,) till  assistance  could  be  brought;  or  be 
would  have  summoned  up  all  his  courage  and  all 
his  strength  for  one  desperate  effort,  and  attempted 
to  hurl  the  lion  from  him ;  but  never  would  be 
have  thought  of  purchasing  his  life  by  giving  bim 
a  kiss.     This  is  one  of  woman's  resources  in  tbe 
hour  of  peril,  and  woman  alone  would  ever  bare 
thought  of  it. 

In  that  darkest  and  most  dismal  hour  of  Joae- 
phine's  life,  when  the  dread  secret  of  tbedirorce 
was  first  hinted  to  her  by  that  great  but  wily  and 
unprincipled  statesman  Fouche,  how  does  f be  act? 
In  all  the  ag<my  and  concentrated  grief  whiii 
preys  upon  her  heart,  she  seeks  in  his  chamber 
the  solitary  chieOain,  whose  martial  prowesf  bad 
shaken  all  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  filled  tbe 
world  with  a  fame  which  eclipsed  that  of  tbe  Cm- 
sars  and  Alexanders — she  seats  herself  in  hif  lap- 
she  strokes  back  the  hair  from  his  forehead:  in  tbe 
mild  and  faltering  tone  of  injured  honor,  ffae  ^ 
him  if  it  be  so?  He  answers  no!  And  with  bais- 
ty,  grace  and  tears  supplicating,  who  could  bara 
answered  otherwise!  Then  imprinting  a  kisf  npoa 
his  brow,  she  asks  the  dismisskm  of  Fouche  af  as 
earnest  of  his  attachment.  This  was  denied  bar ; 
GOOQU 
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and  at  that  moment  despair  seized  upon  her  heart. 
She  knew  her  power  was  gone — the  charm  was 
broken — ^the  B\\e\i  was  dissolved.  Ambition  tri- 
umphed over  love,  fiut  the  Colossus  of  Europe 
could  have  told  you,  that  the  melancholy  triumph 
of  that  moment,  had  cost  him  more  than  the  con- 
qaest  of  kingdoms  and  the  dethronement  of  mo- 
narcfas;  or  he  could  have  told  you  aflerwards, 
that  when  he  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  barren 
rock  of  St  Helena,  with  that  countenance  un- 
moved and  unchanged,  which  so  astonished  those 
who  observed  it, — the  internal  struggle  by  which 
be  chained  down  the  conflicting  emotions  of  his 
soul,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which  could 
firmly  resist  the  request  of  a  beloved  but  injured 
wile  in  tears. 

PoiniB  of  Honor  in  the  Sexes. 
So  for,  I  hasre  been  considering  the  effects  of 
mere  inferiority  of  strength  in  the  female.  But 
independently  of  this,  there  is  another  portion  of 
her  organization,  attended  with  consequences  no 
less  marked  on  the  whole  character.  I  allude  of 
course  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  which  imposes 
upon  her  the  burden  of  gestation— of  nursing  and 
of  training  the  rising  population  of  the  world. 
That  woman  is  destined  to  the  office  of  nursing 
and  rearing  her  children,  the  arrangement  of  na- 
ture evidently  demonstrates.  It  is  she  alone  whom 
nature  provides  with  the  food  adapted  to  the  sup- 
pMt  of  the  fragile  constitution  of  the  newly  born 
babe.  She  has  known  and  felt  all  the  solicitude, 
anxiety  and  pain  pertaining  to  its  existence.  It  is 
a  law  of  our  nature,  to  love  that  with  most  ardor, 
which  has  cost  us  most  pain  and  most  anxiety  in 
the  attainment  For  this  reason  perhaps,  it  may 
be  that  even  at  birth,  a  mother's  love  for  her  babe 
is  more  intense  than  that  of  the  father ;  and  hence 
an  additional  reason  of  a  moral  character,  why  the 
office  of  tutoring  and  nursing  should  devolve  more 
particularly  on  her.  Let  us  now  proceed,  for  a 
moment,  to  trace  the  consequences  of  this  position 
of  woman.  It  is  evident  that  its  tendency  must 
be,  to  narrow  the  circle  in  which  she  moves;  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  life  must  be  spent  in 
the  nursery  and  the  sick  room.  Here,  at  once, 
wouki  be  presented  an  insurmountable  barrier 
against  that  ambition  which  would  lead  her  into 
the  field,  into  politics,  or  any  of  the  regular  pro- 
leseioos.  She  never  could  compete  with  man.  In 
Act,  to  succeed  at  all,  she  would  be  obliged  to  de- 
sert the  station  and  defeat  the  ends  for  which  na- 
ture intended  her.  A  physician,  a  lawyer,  or 
statesman,  who  should  be  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
suckling,  clothing,  and  the  thousand  little  wants 
of  a  helpless  babe,  would  be  distanced  in  the  race 
by  him,  who  with  any  thing  like  equal  power  of 
intellect,  was  unimpeded  in  his  career  by  any  of 
those  embarrassing  obstacles. 

This  organization  of  woman  now  under  consi- 
deratioD,  readers  circumspection  and  virtue  more 


absolutely  indispensable  to  her  than  to  man.  Guilt 
and  infidelity  are  much  more  certainly  detected  in 
her  case  than  in  his,  and  are  attended  with  much 
more  lamentable  consequences.  Her  whole  moral 
character  is  formed  in  some  measure  in  view  of  this 
state  of  things :  chastity  and  virtue  become  her 
points  of  honor ;  modesty  becomes  her  most  plea- 
sing and  necessary  attribute. 

**  That  chastity  of  look  which  seeim  to  hang 
A  Teil  of  purest  light  o*er  all  her  beauties, 
And  by  forbidding,  most  inflames  desire," 

may  truly  be  said  to  constitute  one  of  her  greatest 
and  most  indispensable  ornaments.  The  great 
pointof  honor  in  man,  is  undoubtedly  courage;  and 
in  woman,  chastity  and  virtue.  "  In  books  of  chi- 
valry, (says  Addison,  in  one  of  the  Nos.  of  the 
S]>ectator,)  where  the  point  of  honor  is  strained  to 
madness,  the  whole  story  runs  on  chastity  and 
courage.  The  damsel  is  mounted  on  a  white  pal- 
frey, as  an  emblem  of  her  innocence ;  and  to  avoid 
scandal,  must  have  a  dwarf  for  her  page.  She  is 
not  to  think  of  a  man  until  some  misfortune  has 
brought  a  knight  errant  to  her  relief  The  knight 
falls  in  love,  and  did  not  gratitude  restrain  her 
from  murdering  her  deliverer,  would  die  at  her 
feet  by  her  disdain.  However,  he  must  waste 
many  years  in  the  desert,  before  her  virginity  can 
think  of  a  surrender.  The  knight  goes  off— at- 
tacks every  thing  he  meets  that  is  bigger  and 
stronger  than  himself— seeks  all  opportunities  of 
being  knocked  on  the  head — and  afler  seven  years' 
rambling,  returns  to  his  mistress,  whose  chastity 
in  the  mean  time  bus  been  attacked  by  giants  and 
tyrants,  and  undergone  as  many  trials  as  her 
lover's  valor.".  The  following  inscription  on  a 
monument  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  to  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  New  Castle,  particularly 
pleased  Mr.  Addison,  as  illustrative  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  points  of  honor  between  the  sexes. 
"  Her  name  was  Margaret  Lucas,  youngest  sister 
to  the  Lord  Lucas  of  Colchester ;  a  noble  family — 
for  all  the  brothers  were  valiant,  and  all  the  sisters 
virtuous."  Voltaire  in  his  Philosophical  Diction- 
ary remarks,  that  all  animals,  if  they  could  talk, 
would  tell  you  they  considered  the  female,  each 
one  of  its  own  species,  as  the  most  beautiful  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  The  remark  is  a  philosopliical 
one ;  and  will  no  doubt  apply  with  great  force  to 
man,  especially  in  a  civilized  condition.  All  our 
writers  on  taste,  rank  woman  in  point  of  beauty 
at  the  head  of  creation ;  and  make  her  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  sex,  whose  beauty  is  combined 
with  virtue  and  loveliness,  and  fortified  by  mo- 
desty. How  beautifully  has  Barrett  described  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  female  character  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  To  guard  that  virtue,  to  supplj  the  place 
Of  couraee,  wasting  in  her  gentle  race — 
Lo,  modestf  ivae  giren  ;  mysterious  spell. 
Whose  blush  can  shame,  whose  panic  can  repel. 
Strong,  by  the  very  weakness  it  betrays, 
It  sheds  a  mist  before  our  flery^gize:  ^^  ^T  ^ 
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The  panting  apprehenilon,  quick  to  feel 

The  shrinking  grace,  that  fain  would  grace  conceal, 

The  beautiful  rebuke  that  looka  eurpTlee— 

The  gentle  vengeance  of  averted  eyes ; — 

These  are  its  arms,  and  these  supreme  prevail ; 

Love  pauses — Vice  retracts  his  glozing  ule." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  see  at  once,  the  foun- 
dation of  that  difference  observable  among  the 
sexes  all  over  the  world,  in  all  ages,  in  relation  to  the 
conduct  which  they  observe  towards  each  other. 
Man  makes  all  the  advances  towards  the  weaker 
sex.  He  is  the  wooer,  and  woman  the  wooed,  in 
every  age  and  country  :  whilst  she  is  coy  and  re- 
tiring, and  blushes  deeply  at  the  very  idea  of  her 
preferences  and  attachments  for  the  opposite  sex 
being  even  suspected,  man  acknowledges  with 
candor  his  devotion  to  woman ;  seeks  her  society 
every  where ;  confesses  his  enthusiastic  delight  at 
the  charms  of  her  conversation,  and  glories  in  the 
performance  of  those  civilities  and  gallantrfes, 
which  the  laws  of  social  intercourse  have  always 
demanded  at  his  hands.  The  desires  and  inclina- 
tions of  man,  are  open  and  confessed ;  those  of  wo- 
man, kept  doubtful  and  secret  "  Man  (says  Rous- 
seau,) depends  on  woman  on  account  of  his  desires ; 
woman  on  man  both  on  account  of  desires  and  ne- 
cessities." The  difference,  however,  is  that  the 
former  are  avowed,  the  latter  concealed.*  The 
charms  and  fascination  of  woman,  are  so  contrived 
as  to  hide  all  art  itself,  and  to  appear  entirely  aim- 
less. Yet  in  this  very  circumstance  frequently 
rests  the  great  power  of  her  attractions. 

"  Unaiming  charms  with  edge  reeistlera  fall. 
And  she  who  means  no  mischief  does  it  all.** 

It  is  easy  to  deduce  from  the  foregoing,  that  what 
is  called  character  or  reputation,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  is  infinitely  more  necessary  to  woman  than 
to  man:  her  virtue  is  the  true  sensitive  plant, 
which  is  blighted  even  by  the  braath  of  suspicion. 
Caesar  would  not  have  a  wife  u\ion  whom  suspi- 
cion fell,  even  though  convinced  of  her  innocence 
Man  may,  by  reformation,  regain  a  lost  charac- 
ter, but  woman  rarely  can.  Man  may,  and  often 
ought  to  rise  superior  to  the  opinion  of  the  world ; 
woman  never  can.  Hence  the  bold  assertion  of 
Rousseau,  in  his  £kniU:  "L'opinion  est  le  tom- 
beau  de  la  virtue  par  mi  les  hommes  et  son  trdne 
parmi  les  femmes."  Under  these  circumstances, 
does  not  the  guilt  of  the  individual,  who  under- 
mines or  asperses  the  female  character,  become  a 
thousand  times  more  atrocious?  In  regard  to  wo- 
man, Madame  de  Stael  observes,  in  her  work  on 
literature,  that  ''  to  defend  themselves  is  an  addi- 
tk>nal  disadvantage ;  to  justify  themselves  a  new 
alarm.    They  are  conscious  of  a  purity  and  deli- 

*  Broussais,  the  materialist,  supposes  a  difference  in  this  re. 
spect  between  the  sexes,  founded  on  differences  in  irritatim  and 
animal  sensibilitjr,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  **  she  is  contented 
to  win  him  [man]  by  gestures  and  speech,  but  never  does  she 
undertake  to  subdue  him  by  force.»»  Whedier  this  be  the  fact, 
must  be  decided  by  physiologists.  To  those  who  wish  to  examine 
tkU  subject,!  can  only  refer  them  to  BrouMais's  Physiology,  oh. 
13,  sec  9. 


cacy  in  their  nature,  which  the  notke  even  of  the 
public  will  tarnish."  And  those  who  luppoie 
themselves  clothed  in  panoply  complete,  became  of 
their  superior  talents,  she  likens  to  "  Erminia  in 
her  coat  of  mail :"  the  warriors  perceive  the  hel- 
met, the  lance,  and  the  dazzling  plume ;  they  ex- 
))ect  to  meet  with  equal  force;  they  begin  the  on- 
set with  violence,  and  the  fini  wound  cuts  to  the 
heart.  Well  then  does  It  behoove  every  man  of 
honor  and  chivalry  to  guard  against  the  injury  of 
a  being  so  defenceless,  and  to  contribute  all  in  hit 
power,  to  the  elevation  and  aroelioratioa  of  her 
position,  if  it  be  only  as  compensation  for  the  ma- 
ny disadvantages  to  which  she  is  subjected,  in  com- 
parison with  man.  i  have  thus  endeavored  to 
trace  out  the  causes  which  produce  the  moileity, 
gentleness  and  virtue,  which  certainly  cbaractef- 
ize  the  female  aex. 

Upon  the  same  principles  we  may  explain  that 
extraordinary  command  over  her  feelings,  which  ii 
certainly  another  of  the  characteristics  of  woman. 
She  cannot  give  utterance  to  lier  passions  and  emo- 
tions like  man.  She  is  not  to  seek,  but  to  bt 
sought.  She  is  not  to  woo,  but  to  be  wooed.  She 
is  thus  frequently  required  to  suppress  the  moit 
violent  feelings;  to  put  a  curb  on  her  nxvt  ardent 
desires,  and  at  the  same  time  to  wear  that  face  of 
contentment  and  ease  which  may  impose  upon  an 
inquisitive  and  scrutinizing  world.  How  oien  do 
we  see  in  the  gay  circles  of  fiishkNi  and  of  IsHyi 
that  while  apfmrent  joy  it  beaming  from  the  coun- 
tenance, a  secret  grief  is  preying  on  the  heart,  mA 
working  the  soul  into  an  agony.  We  ar«  loM  by 
Plutarch,  that  the  institutions  of  Lycurgos  had  m 
disciplined  the  Spartans  in  the  art  of  enduring  paia 
without  complaint,  that  a  boy  perroKted  a  ftotet 
fox  to  eat  down  to  his  bowels,  without  compbin- 
ing  or  exhibiting  his  sufferings  in  bis  omnle- 
nance.  The  education  and  posit  km  of  woman,  pro- 
duces an  influence  in  this  respect  similar  to  that 
produced  by  Spartcn  leg^'slation.  She  can  suffer 
much,  and  she  can  suffer  long,  in  silence,  wttkoot 
complaint  How  admirably  has  Shakspeare  de- 
scribed this  trait  of  character,  in  the  description  of 
Viola,  in  the  12th  Night:  though  so ofltn  qooted, 
I  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of  repeating  it: 

**  She  never  tokl  her  Ioto, 
But  let  concealment  like  a  worm  In  the  bod, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  ahe  pined  in  tboocki, 
And  with  a  green  and  jreliow  nielanchol/, 
She  eat  like  patience  on  a  mooumeBt, 
Smiling  at  grief.** 

All  persons  placed  in  situations  requiring  great 
self  command,  by  constantly  curbing  thcpas«8* 
and  allaying  the  rising  emotkms,  arrive  at  lait  tl 
that  self  control,  that  perfect  apparent  mental  e^i- 
librium  which  appears  so  wonderfully  diffcott  to 
the  oi-dinary  spectator.  This  is  often  roost  rtriking- 
ly  exemplified  in  statesmen,  diplomatists  and  pm- 
biers,  and  sometimes  in  mercantile  men.  The 
great  resatre  of  Washingtooson  state  ai&irs,  ifvefl 
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known:  Davilla,  the  historian,  praises  the  deep 
dissimulation  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  J^ord  Cla- 
rendon, and  Locke,  hare  spoken  with  commenda- 
tions of  the  same  traits  in  the  characters  of  the 
Earls  of  Bristol  and  Shaftsbury;  whilst  Cicero 
eren,  has  bestowed  bis  eulogy  on  the  same  quali- 
ties, and  points  to  the  characters  of  Homer's  Ulys- 
ses, Them  istocles  the  Athenian,  Lystmdcr  the  Spar- 
tan, and  to  Marcus  Crassus  of  Rome,  for  exam- 
ples. Talleyrand,  the  great  di|>lomatic  wonder  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  said,  possesses  this  ''/a- 
Unt  pour  U  silence,**  on  state  affairs,  in  a  most  ex- 
traordinary degree.  With  such  a  being, every  thing 
becomes  a  matter  of  calculation,  down  even  to  the 
responses  to  the  ordinary  questions  of  ''  how  do 
you  do.^"  and  "how  have  you  been?"  Such  a 
man  may  truly  be  said  to  dirry  his  heart  in  his 
bead,  as  was  said  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  younger.* 

Upon  the  same  principles  we  can  explain  a  seem- 
ing moral  paradox,  in  the  fiict,  that  phlegmatic 
men,  when  once  suddenly  excited,  become  perfect- 
ly ungovernable;  exhibiting  lollies  and  extrava- 
gances, beyond  those  we  see  manifested  by  men  of 
great  imagination  and  warm  feelings.  Very  phleg- 
matic persons,  when  suddenly  in  love,  are  some- 
times to  be  ranked  among  the  most  amusing  and 
laughable  objects  in  nature:  with  tliem  a  new 
ieeling  has  just  been  called,  for  the  first  time,  into 
action  :  it  entirely  unhinges  and  deranges  the 
whole  internal  man :  it  is  a  new  power,  which,  for 
a  moment,  subjects  every  thing  to  its  capricious 
dominion,  and  the  man  becomes  instantly  like 
Ahmed,  the  pilgrim  of  love,  so  beautifuUy  described 
in  the  tales  of  the  Alhambra,  mounted  upon  the 
wddenly  disenchanted  steed,  clad  in  the  magic  ar- 
mor, and  overturning,  without  the  possibility  of 
■muaging  himself  or  steed,  both  friend  and  foe. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  sudden  love 
is  a  sjmptom  of  much  imagination,  and  excitable 
ieelings :  this  is  not  always  true ;  it  may  some- 
tinaes  be  a  proof  of  the  reverse.  Very  cold  phleg- 
nuitic  men,  may  frequently  be  suddenly  roused  and 
enamoured,  because  they  have  no  control  over  the 
little  imagination  and  feeling  which  they  possess, 
when  once  that  little  has  been  roused.     One  of  the 


•  BuJ  wer,  in  bia  France,  pp.  107  and  8,  has  given  us  the  follow* 
ing  UoJe  anecdtHM  illustrative  of  tbta  trait  ol  character;  and  the 
llrac  admirablj  exhibits  the  opinion  which  that  deep  searching 
aad  wif  J  politician  entertained  of  the  candor  of  statesmen.  '*But 
why  is  HOC  M.  de  S.  b'tre  ?*>  said  M.  de  Tallejf  rand.  *<  M.  de  S. 
CM  ntalade,'*  said  an  acquainunca.  **  Ha !  ha !"  replies  the  old 
•caicflinaa*  shaking  his  head,  **  M.  de  8.  est  malade !  mais  qu'est 
ce  doncquHl  gmgne  h  €tre  noalade!"    Again,  *<  which  do  you 

Vk9  beat,  M.  de  Talleyrand,'*  said  a  lady,  **  Madame  de 

•r  m jaelf?**  The  reply  was  not  so  decisire  as  the  fair  and  ac> 
cooipliabed  queadoner  expcc;ed.  "  But  now,"  said  she,  '*  sup- 
poT  we  were  both  to  fall  into  the  sea,  which  should  you  first  try 
fp  sfliTe.^*  *'  Oh :  Uadamet*^  said  the  Prhice,  *'  lahouid  be  quite 
tettmim  UM  you  ecuid  nUm,'*^  After  these,  we  may  well  believe 
tb«  l«te  reaponae  which  he  la  said  to  have  made  to  his  physician, 
wlfto  aalted  him  some  questions  about  Spain.  *<  Doctor,**  said 
lie,  *'  yoa  most  have  remarlced,  that  I  never  give  an  opinion,  ex- 
e0|M  apoo  aubjecu  whicb  I  do  not  understand.  I  am  happy  to 
caUr  skboot  physic.** 


RKMt  phlegmatic  men  I  ever  knew,  married  in  less 
than  three  months  after  the  death  of  a  wife,  whom 
he  had  loved  while  alive,  as  much  as  such  a  na- 
ture was  capable  of  loving;  and  an  affectionate 
squeeze  of  the  liand,  and  a  more  than  usually  ten- 
der tone  of  voice,  were  the  simple  means  by  which 
this  sudden  flame  was  kindled. 

The  remarks  made  above,  are  susceptible  of  ex- 
tensive generalization.  Mr.  Stuart  says,  in  the 
ihird  volume  of  his  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Mind,  "  In  one  of  our  most  celebrated  universitie/, 
which  has  long  enjoyed  the  proud  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  princi|)al  seat  of  mathematical  learning  in 
this  Island,  I  have  been  assured,  that  if  at  any  time 
a  spirit  of  fanaticism  has  infected  (as  will  occa- 
sionally happen  in  all  numerous  societies,)  a  few 
of  the  unsounder  limbs  of  that  learned  body,  the 
contagion  has  invariably  spread  much  more  widely 
among  the  mathematicians,  than  among  the  men 
of  erudition.  Even  tlie  strong  head  of  Waering, 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  analysts  that  Eng- 
land has  produced,  was  not  proof  against  the  mala- 
dy ;  and  he  seems  at  last  (as  I  am  told  by  the  late 
Dr.  Watson,  BishopofLandaff,)  to  have  sunk  into 
a  deep  religious  melancholy,  approaching  to  insani- 
ty. When  Wliitefield  first  visited  Scotland,  and 
produced,  by  his  powerful  though  unpolished  elo- 
quence, such  marvellous  effects  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  Dr.  Simpson,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Glasgow,  had  the  curiosity  to  at- 
tend one  of  his  sermons  in  the  fields,  but  could 
never  be  persuaded,  by  all  the  entreaties  of  his 
friends,  to  hear  another.  He  had  probably  felt 
his  imagination  excited  in  an  unpleasant  degree, 
and  with  his  usual  good  sense  resolved  not  to 
subject  himself  to  the  danger  of  a  second  experi- 
ment." Now  it  is  well  known,  that  mathemati- 
cal studies  exercise  the  imagination  less  perhajM 
than  any  other  whatever;  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stewart,  was  no  doubt  ow- 
ing to  the  fact,  that  the  individuals  in  question,  had 
no  control  over  the  imagination ;  when  once  excited, 
they  had  never  learned  to  manage  and  restrain  it. 
Upon  the  same  principles  we  can  explain  the  won- 
derful control  which  the  coqucUe  ultimately  ac- 
quires over  all  her  feelings.  The  general  opinion 
is,  that  coquettes  are  cold  and  feelingless,  and  have 
always  been  so,  and  that  all  their  demonstrations 
of  emotion,  are  the  result  of  hypocrisy.  This 
may  sometimes  be  the  case,  but  not  always.  Per- 
sons of  this  description,  may  even  have  intense  feel- 
ings ;  but  from  constantly  watching,  restraining  and 
curbing  them,  after  they  have  been  called  into  ac- 
tion, they  acquire  perfect  mastery  over  them.  In 
some  cases,  the  feelings  may  be  so  chained  down 
by  habit,  as  almost  to  be  destroyed ;  in  fact*  this 
is  generally  the  case  with  coquettes,  and  when  they 
do  marry,  it  is  frequently  more  from  policy  than 
love.  Ambition  and  vanity,  in  their  case,  triumph 
eventually  over  love  and  feeling;  and  the  love  of 
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riches,  standing,  pomp,  and  show,  determines  their 
choice.*  There  is  one  species  of  coquetry  for 
which  I  have  much  compassion  and  sympathy;  it 
is  where  the  affections  of  a  lady  have  really  been 
won  by  an  individual,  whom  prudence  and  the  ad- 
vice of  friends,  will  forever  prevent  her  from  mar- 
rying. In  this  case  it  sometimes  happens,  that  ten- 
derness on  her  part,  and  a  desire  to  avoid  wound 
io^  his  feeling,  may  cause  her  to  excite  hopes 
which  are  never  to  be  realized.  In  this  case,  he 
may  drink  too  deeply  of  what  Shakspeare  calls 

**  The  honeyed  tnuaic  of  her  words ;»» 
and  at  last  will  awaken  to  a  disappointment, 
whose  melancholy  influence  I  shall  describe,  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  effects  of  love  on  the  sexes. 
Perhaps  in  a  case  like  this,  prompt  decision,  and 
the  concealment  of  every  thing  like  tenderness, 
may  be  the  stern  mandate  of  reason  and  prudence; 
but  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  not  that  of  feeling 
and  sympathy;  and  we  often,  in  our  passage  through 
life,  meet  with  cases  of  this  kind,  when  too  louse  a 
rein  is  given  to  the  feelings  upon  Sterne's  princi- 
ple, that  it  is  not  always  agreeable  to  be  fighting 
the  d 1. 

A  gentleman,  for  similar  reasons,  often  indulges 
sentiments  of  love  towards  her  whom  he  knows 
that  circumstances  will  never  permit  to  be  his.  1 
have  seen  many  cases  of  most  tender  attachment, 
of  this  kind.  Travellers  in  foreign  countries,  and 
persons  in  lower  stations  of  life,  suddenly  brought 
into  contact  with  the  upper,  furnish  the  most  fre- 
quent illustrations. 

Pride  and  Vanity. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  compare  the  sexes  to- 
gether, as  to  two  most  important  traits  in  charac- 
ter—pru2£  and  vanity;  and  before  entering  upon 


*  SometimM  ooqoettet  appear  to  lore  ader  marriage  more  ia- 
teateljr  Uiao  oihera :  in  most  eaiea  1  am  disposed  to  doabt  the  re 
ality  of  the  affectioo.  Sometimes  thejr  hare  remained  single  until 
the  decline  of  their  charms.  The  adrance  of  age,  and  an  unfkror- 
able  public  opinion,  hare  destroyed  their  reign.  This  condition  is 
•loioat  insupportable,  and  marriage  beoonses  an  asylum  for  their 
reftige.  In  this  case  the  coquette  is  in  lore  with  marriage,  rathor 
because  of  the  insupportable  ills  which  she  has  escaped,  than  of 
the  lore  which  she  bears  her  husband.  In  other  eases,  after 
marriage,  want  of  stHuethmg  to  engage  her  attention,  and  eser- 
eise  iMr  powers  of  pleasing ;  of  something  that  may  imuse  and  ex 
cite  her }  in  fine,  as  Mademoiselle  de  L'XucIos,  who  will  readily 
be  acknowledged  first  rate  authority  on  this  subject,  ezprossoe  it, 
**Lb  necestiit  d:*avoir  qtt^qut  galkMtrUf**  ma,y  induce  hor  to  lavish 
upon  her  husband,  all  those  attentions,  finesses,  and  displays  of 
Ibeling,  which  she  before  bestowed  upon  the  world  at  large.  In 
this  case,  she  makes  her  husband  the  rery  personification  of  the 
gallantries  of  the  world,  and  proceeds  to  play  out  the  game  with 
him,  which  she  bad  before  been  carrying  uo  with  the  dashing  beaux 
of  the  fashionable  world.  Lastly,  in  some  cases,  mere  raoity.itself 
may  be  sufficient,  by  its  intense  action,  to  make  the  coquette  wear 
in  her  eoantenaoce,  and  manifest  by  her  actions,  that  lore  which 
■bo  foels  not  in  her  heart.  I  do  not  think  then  the  coquette  will 
often  naake  a  fit  companion  for  the  man  of  delicate  sensibility  and 
all  searching  penetration.  He  should  seek  for  some  sensitire,  doep 
feeling  heart,  which  can  return  him  back  a  full  measure  of  the  lore 
of  which  his  own  food,  deroted  heart  is  ao  lartsh.  True  and  genu- 
ine aflfectioo  cannot  long  be  deceired  t  it  has  too  maay  nice  and 
exquisitely  delicate  chords,  to  be  played  Upon  with  success  by  the 
coarse  fingers  of  hypooriny. 


this  investigation,  it  is  proper  to  premiie,  thit  I 
use  these  wonls  in  their  technical  pbilofophiol 
meaning :  Pride  to  mean  that  quality  which  makei 
us  set  a  high  value  on  ourselves,  independeoUy  of 
the  esteem  of  the  world — and  wmity,  to  be  thit 
which  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  othen,  and 
value  ourselves  accordingly. 

False  pride  is  the  valuing  ourselves  for  proper- 
ties which  are  really  contemptible,  or  not  praiie- 
worthy ;  and  false  vsfnity  is  the  desire  of  the  eiteem 
of  those  whose  opinions  we  should  disregard,  either 
because  of  the  inferiority  of  their  judgments,  or  be- 
cause of  the  insignificance  of  the  merit,  for  which 
we  claim  their  approbation.  The  meaning  which 
I  have  here  given  to  false  pride  and  vanity,  is  what 
is  generally  attached  in  ordinary  parlance  to  the 
simple  terms  pride  and  vanity. 

Now,  according  to  the  definition  given  above,  it 
follows,  that  these  two  qualities  belong,  in  aome 
proportions,  to  all  the  members  of  the  human  foroi- 
ly.  Man  is  evidently  made  by  his  maker,  a  being 
of  relations  and  dependencies:  coming  into  the  world 
in  the  most  helpless  and  dependent  condition,  the 
preservation  of  his  life,  and  the  training  of  inftncj, 
demand  the  continued  assistance  of  others:  those 
who  are  around  him,  give  him  his  daily  food,  and 
teach  him  his  daily  lessons :  their  esteem  and  lore 
is  the  reward  of  his  little  virtues  and  merits:  their 
censures  and  frowns  his  punishments.  As  he 
grows  to  manhood,  and  his  mind  expands,  his  re- 
lations with  the  world  become  more  numeroas,and 
more  extensive,  and  be  ultimately  seeks  the  ap- 
plause and  esteem,  not  only  of  the  little  ftmily  cir- 
cle in  which  he  was  reared,  but  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, of  his  State;  then,  if  bis  ambition  be  great, 
of  mankind,  and  of  the  generations  that  are  to  ibl- 
low.  Thus  the  desire  of  the  applause  of  tbe  world, 
and  the  dread  of  its  censure,  becomes  one  of  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  actkm,  m  the  breast  of 
man — this  is  vanity. 

But  at  the  same  time,  there  is  that  within  us, 
which  produces  happiness  from  the  reflectioo,  thit 
we  have  done  our  duty,  and  that  our  conduct  « 
praiseworthy,  whether  we  have  the  esteem  of  the 
world  or  not  We  value  ourselves  for  what  we 
consider  our  real  intrinsic  merits,  and  not  for  tbe 
applause  of  the  world — and  this  is  pride. 

As  ihus  explained,  it  is  very  evident  that  these 
two  great  principles,  pride  and  vanity,  must  hatt 
almost  omnipotent  sway  in  the  forroalion  of  charac- 
ter. Chenevix,  in  his  work  on  natkmal  character, 
and  Adam  Smith  in  his  theory  of  moral  «■<** 
ments,  make  the  whole  human  character  to  hisf* 
on  these  two  qualities.  When  prkle  is  txctmift, 
you  have  for  the  most  part  a  haughty  isolated  inde- 
pendent taciturn  being,  who,  wrapt  up  in  himseu, 
and  his  own  ideal  perfections,  despises  tbe  opiaiow 
of  those  around  him,  and  treats  tbe  world  with 
austerity  and  scorn.  His  social  defects  arc  bhat- 
ness,  rudeness,  and  a  want^f  sympathy  and  coo- 
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passion,  fiut  then  he  is  a  being  who  is  firm  and 
steady  in  his  character,  and  unwavering  in  his  re- 
solves. He  may  be  relied  on,  if  you  can  ever  win 
him  to  your  side.  When  vanity  is  excessive,  you 
have  a  being  the  very  reverse  of  the  one  just  de- 
scribed. He  is  social,  loquacious,  polite  and  at- 
tentive to  all  around  him.  He  has  no  fixed  cha- 
racter or  opinion  of  his  own :  the  opinion  of  the 
world  is  the  looking  glass  in  which  he  daily  dresses 
himself.  Affectation  and  disingenuousness  are  his 
social  defects.  Win  him  to  your  side  to-day,  and 
to-raorrow  when  he  finds  the  other  the  most  popu- 
lar, he  will  desert  you  without  hesitation.  He  is 
a  treacherous  friend.  When  these  two  qualities 
are  properly  combined,  you  have  the  perfect  cha- 
racter. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see,  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  of  the  two  sexes  man  is  the  prouder,  and 
woman  the  vainer.  The  greater  physical  strength 
of  man,  the  occupations  in  which  he  is  engaged, 
his  self  dependence  and  self  sufficiency,  make  him 
generally  more  proud  and  less  vain  than  woman, 
who  being  weaker  than  man,  and  more  dependent 
on  others,  is  obliged  to  seek  their  esteem  and  ap- 
plause, in  order  that  through  their  attachment  and 
love,  she  may  exercise  a  power  which  she  finds 
not  within  herself.  The  desire  to  please  is  un- 
doubtedly the  ruling  passion  in  the  female  heart. 
As  I  have  before  observed,  her  virtue  is  a  much 
more  sensitive  and  tender  plant,  than  that  of  man : 
it  can  much  more  easily  be  tarnished,  by  the  breath 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  when  her  reputation  is  once 
lost,  it  can  never  be  regained.  Hence  the  good  opi- 
nion of  the  world  is  all  in  all  to  her.  She  endeavors 
to  secure  it  by  every  means.  She  is  generally  more 
gay  and  cheerful,  more  loquacious  and  polite,  infi- 
nitely more  amiable  and  agreeable  in  the  social 
circle,  and  she  trifles  with  more  grace  and  ele- 
gance. For  the  same  reason  she  adorns  and  per- 
fects her  beauty  more,  and  endeavors  to  heighten 
and  polish  her  natural  endowments  by  the  aid  of 
arlificiat  ornaments.  "I  have  observed,  (says 
Ledyard,)  among  all  nations,  that  the  women  or- 
nament themselves  more  than  the  men  ;  that  they 
are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay,  cheerful,  timorous  and 
modest.'*  They  are  more  observant  of  fiisbions 
and  of  etiquette,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
they  have  more  tact,  more  nice  discrimination  of 
feeling  and  discernment  of  character  than  men 
have.  Women  are  precisely  what  the  men  make 
them,  all  over  the  world.  Addison  says,  "that  had 
women  determined  their  own  point  of  honor,  it  is 
probable  that  wit  or  good  nature  would  have  car- 
ried it  against  chastity ;"  but  our  sex  have  pre- 
ferred the  latter,  and  woman  has  conformed  to  the 
decision. 

The  vanity  of  woman,  under  proper  regulation, 
makes  her  the  most  fascinating  being  in  creation, 
when  it  if  the  virtuous,  the  intelligent,  and  the 
just,  whoie  approbatkm  she  attempts  to  win,  by  the 
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charms  and  graces  of  virtue,  innocence,  modesty, 
and  accomplishment,  where  "she  is  the  darling 
child  of  society,  indulged  not  spoiled,  presiding 
over  its  pleasures,  preserving  its  refinements, 
taking  noUiing  from  its  strength,  adding  much  to 
its  brilliancy,  permitted  the  full  exercise  of  all  her 
faculties,  and  retaining  the  full  endowment  of  all 
her  graces." 

And  this  same  being,  who,  in  her  unmarried 
state,  is  (he  delight  and  charm  of  every  circle  in 
which  she  moves,  may  afler  marriage  look  to  the 
esteem  and  approbation  of  him  who  has  won  her 
hand  and  heart,  as  the  jewel  of  greatest  price.  *  His 
opinion  may  become  to  her  what  that  of  the  world 
was  before.  His  taste  is  the  one  which  she  may 
delight  to  please.  ^ 

"  She,  if  her  lord  but  gaze  with  pride, 
Wears  what  he  love«,  and  thinks  no  gem  denied ;         «i^  j. 
And  if,  compliant  with  his  wish,  she  roam,  ^,    ^~ 

To  the  gay  tumulu  which  endear  her  home,        ^  I >>_}•* 
»Mid  brighter  fashions,  and  that  pomp  of  waste,    ^  -^j-  y** 
Which  glittering  fools  misname,  and  call  it  taste;     '^-•i..^ 
The'  not  a  gem  her  simple  hair  have  crowned. 
While  lavish  diamonds  fling  their  beams  around, 
Can  smile  serene,  nor  feel  one  enTjr  burn, 
And  Bleep  without  a  sigh,  on  her  return."* 

Such  a  companion  makes  the  home  of  her  hus- 
band a  paradise  on  earth,  and  the  thought  of  him 
and  his  happiness,  soon  interweaves  and  intertwines 
itself  with  all  her  little  schemes  and  projects,  with 
all  her  desires  and  ambition,  and  her  house  be- 
comes the  true  scene  of  domestic  happiness  and  of 
the  domestic  virtues. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  vanity  is  excessive,  or 
badly  regulated,  woman  is  too  apt  to  substitute  art 
for  nature,  and  to  attempt  to  impose  upon  the  world 
by  outward  show  and  hollow  pretensions ;  to  man- 
age and  intrigue  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  her 
plans,  and  consummating  her  schemes;  and  when 
in  danger  of  detection,  she  has  recourse  to  evasions 
and  devices,  which  in  the  end  may  produce  the 
character  of  falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 

"A  person  (says  Adam  Smith,)  who  has  exces- 
sive vanity,  in  attempting  to  win  the  applause  of 
those  around  him,  is  apt  to  fall  into  the  practice  of 
lying,  but  the  lies  are  not  of  a  black  or  very  hurt- 
ful character  to  society ;  they  ar«  Intended  to  de- 
ceive you,  and  make  you  think  more  of  the  person 
who  tells  them,  and  not  to  injure  others;  whereas 
a  proud  man  but  rarely  lies,  and  when  he  does,  it 
is  apt  to  be  a  dark  and  malicious  falsehood,  which  he 
tells;  one  intended  for  the  injury  of  others,  not  for 
the  exaltation  of  iiimself."  It  is  badly  regulated 
vanity,  which  produces  that  character  for  cunning. 


•  Pmradite  of  Coquettetf  generally  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the 
late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  professor  of  moral  and  mental  phi* 
losop^j  in  the  UnlTersity  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom  Mr.  Dugald 
Stewart  said,  <*  in  my  opinion  eren  Dr.  Brown  would  hate  been 
a  still  better  metaphysician,  if  he  had  not  been  a  poet,  and  a  still 
better  poet  if  he  had  not  been  a  metaphysician.**  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  troth  of  this  remark,  though  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
whether  we  examine  hislneuphyiiet  or  his  poetry,  we  shall  And 
that  none  has  aver  batter  understood  the  heart  of  a  truly  Tinu> 
oua  and  consUnt  female,  or  more  highly  appreciated  it.** 
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which  Rousseau  considered  one  of  the  distin fish- 
ed characteristical  traits  in  the  female.    He  was 
so  much  impressed  with  the  predominance  of  this 
trait  in  woman's  character,  that  be  was  disposed  to 
attribute  it,  (I  think  falsely,)  rather  to  nature  than 
to  circumstances  and  education.     He  tells  us  of 
the  following  device,  practiced  by  a  girl  of  six 
years  old,  who  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  ask 
for  any  thing  at  table.   For  the  purpose  of  inducing 
her  parents  to  help  her  to  a  dish  which  she  had  not 
tasted,  she  pointed  her  finger  at  the  se^'eral  dishes, 
saying,  I  have  eaten  of  that,  and  of  that,  &c.  until 
she  came  to  the  one  of  wliich  she  had  not  eaten, 
passing  that  by  in  silence.     A  cunning  hint  was 
thus  given  to  the  parents,  without  violation  of  their 
commands,  that  she  would  like  to  be  helped  to  H. 
This  little  stratagem  Rousseau  thinks  far  beyond 
what  a  boy  of  the  same  ago  would  have  planned, 
and  hence  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  *'La  ruse 
est  un  talent  naturel  au  sex" — ^he  thinks  this  a  wise 
dispensation  of  nature,  for,  says  he,  "  La  femmo  a 
tout  contre  elle  nos  defauts,  sa  timidity,  sa  fatblesse; 
ellen'apourellequesonartetsabeaute.  N'estilpas 
juste qu'elle  cultive  Tun  et  I'autre?"   When  these 
devicef  and  stratagems,  which  the  softer  sex  prac- 
tice for  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  become  too 
apparent,  they  disgust ;  when  well  concealed,  they 
firequently  succeed :   but  honesty  here,  as  every 
where,  will  prove  to  be  the  best  policy;  and  I  can- 
not agree  with  Rousseau,  that  generally  they  are 
advantageous  to  those  who  practice  them:   they 
always  endanger  more  or  less  the  character  of  the 
individual.     In  spite,  however,  of  all  our  caution 
and  advice  on  this  subject,  in  the  little  concerns  of 
life,  and  the  petty  tactics  of  the  drawing  and  ball 
rooms,  woman  will  always  display  more  skill  and 
cunning  than  man.    These  are  the  scenes  with 
which  she  is  more  conversant,  and  which  she  stu- 
dies far  more  deeply  than  he.     A  skilful  tactician 
in  the  drawing  room,  may  almost  be  compared  to 
a  general  in  the  field.    She  notes,  without  being 
perceived,  every  movemeiit,  and  by  skilful  evolu- 
tions she  brings  about  that  arrangement  of  parties 
which  best  suits  her  taste,  and  which  seems  to 
others,  who  have  not  the  sagacity  to  see  the  game, 
the  effect  ot  magic,  rather  than  of  art.     With  man 
it  is  very  different;  concealment  and  stratagem 
in  the  little  courtesies  and  plans  of  life,  are  never 
expected  of  him.    The  maxim  of  David  Crockett, 
''  go  ahead,"  is  the  one  on  which  he  practices.    As 
woman  is  the  most  skilful  manager  on  these  occa- 
sions, so  is  she  the  most  sagacious  observer,  and 
she  can  sometimes  greatly  amuse  us,  by  furnish- 
ing a  key  to  the  manoeuvring  in  the  social  and 
fashionable  world. 

Mother  and  Child. 
I  now  proceed  more  particularly  to  the  consider- 
atkm  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the  female  cha- 
racter, by  that  most  interesting  and  tender  tie,  the 
relation  of  mother  and  child.     We  have  already 


pointed  out  the  reasons  why  the  mother  should  be 
considered^as  intended  more  particularly  by  nature, 
for  the  office  of  nursing,  rearing,  and  tutoringthe  in- 
fant. Although  the  effects  of  this  position,  ire  firtt 
manifested  upon  mothers,  yet,  as  they  constitute  lo 
large  and  inffuential  a  portion  of  females,  their 
character,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  quickly  difTuse 
itself  over  the  whole  sex,  and  consequently  we  may 
predicate  of  the  whole,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
the  properties  and  peculiaritiesof  character,  which 
ffow  from  the  relation  of  mother  and  child. 

There  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in  the  whole 
range  of  nature,  a  more  tenderly  intereiting  ob- 
ject, than  the  perfectly  helpless  and  innocent  babe. 
The  writers  on  the  sublime  tell  us,  that  that  ob- 
scurity and  indistinctness  which  prevents  u«  from 
seeing  the  exact  proportions  of  o^ects,  is  favon- 
ble  to  sublimity,  by  the  increased  play  which  it 
gives  to  the  imagination.  Now,  what  is  there  so 
well  calculated  to  rouse  the  imagination  and  ex- 
cite our  anticipations,  as  the  listless,  inactive  in- 
fant,— slumbering  from  the  moment  at  which  he 
takes  his  milky  food  to  the  moment  at  which  he 
awakes  to  require  it  again  ?  What  is  that  in&Dt  to 
become?  What  is  to  be  his  destiny?  What  the 
role  which  ha  is  to  play  in  the  great  dranui  of  life? 
He  is  now  at  the  starting  point ;  the  future  lies 
latent  within  him.  He  19  to  be  nursed  and  taken 
by  the  hand,  and  led  gently  along  the  path  of  lite, 
until  the  growth  of  body,  and  the  developement  of 
mental  powers,  shall  enable  him,  unaid^l,  to  com- 
bat the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  beset  him 
on  his  way. 

Then,  is  he  to  select  the  part  which  he  is  to  act? 
Is  he  to  be  the  great  warrior,  "  striding  from  vic- 
tory to  victory,  and  making  his  path  a  phme  of 
continued  elevation" — dethroning  and  unmaking 
princes,  and  grasping  the  destiny  of  empires  in 
his  single  hand?  Or  is  he,  by  overturning  the  &ir 
fabric  of  his  country's  government,  and  wading 
through  war,  anarchy  and  blood,  at  last  to  triumph 
over  the  law  and  the  constitution, and  buiW  up  his 
own  throne  on  the  melancholy  ruins  of  his  coun- 
try's liberty  ?  Or  will  he  be  the  philosopher  of  hii 
age,  taking 

"  Hia  ardem  flight 
Through  the  blue  hilliiite  ;** 

numbering  the  planets,  noting  their  complex  hot 
harmonious  movements,  and  deducing  the  uner- 
ring laws  by  which  they  are  goven^?  Or,hy 
pouring  truth  after  truth  upon  the  world,  is  be  to 
break  up  the  prejudices  and  dissipate  the  errors 
which  have  before  bound  down  the  restless  ener- 
gies of  tht  mind  under  the  fatal  spell  of  ignoraace 
and  superstition  ?  Perhaps  he  is  to  be  the  genoiM 
philanthropist,  and  like  Howard,  to  travel  from 
country  to  country,  "  not  to  survey  the  wmpt«- 
ousness  of  palaces  or  the  state!  iness  of  tND|ilM; 
not  to  make  accurate  measurement  of  the  retnaioi 
of  ancient  grandeur;  not  to-4brm  a  scale  of  the 
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curiositj  of  modern  arts ;  nor  to  collect  medals  or 
to  collate  manuscripts :  but  to  dive  into  the  depths 
of  dungeons — to  plunge  into  the  infection  of  hos- 
pitals— to  surrey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
pain — ^to  take  the  gauge  aAd  dimensions  of  misery, 
depTession  and  contempt — to  remember  the  for- 
gotten, to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  for- 
saken— and  com])are  and  collate  the  distresses  of 
all  men  in  all  countries."  Or  is  he  to  be  the  sim- 
ple, but  contented  being,  whose  world  is  bounded 
bj  his  visual  horizon, — 

*'  Who  never  had  a  doxen  tboughta 

In  an  hit  life ;  and  never  changed  their  coaree; 

Bttt  told  them  o*er,  each  in  its  'customed  place, 

From  morn  till  night,  from  jouth  till  hoary  age, 

And  nerer  had  an  unbelieving  doubt ; 

But  thought  the  Tisttal  line  that  girt  him  round 

The  world*!  extreme! :  and  thought  the  silver  moon 

That  nightlj  o*er  him  led  her  virgin  host, 

No  broader  than  his  fhther*s  shield."— 

Well^  this  being  who  is  now  rocked  in  his  cra- 
dle, with  these  germs  infolded,  but  unperceived,  in 
bis  heart  and  in  his  feeble  intellect,  although  the 
most  helpless  and  dependent  of  animated  creation, 
commands  the  sympathies  and  love  of  those  who 
were  the  authors  of  its  being,  and  iiossesses  already 
so  great  an  influence,  that  he  cannot  in  afler  life, 
'*  by  the  most  imperious  orders  which  he  addresses 
to  the  most  obsequious  slaves,  exercise  an  autho- 
rity more  commanding,  tlian  that  which  in  the 
first  hours  of  his  life,  when  a  few  indistinct  cries 
and  tears  were  his  only  language,  he  exercised 
irresistibly  over  hearts  of  the  very  existence  of 
which  he  was  ignorant."  But  it  is  the  mother 
that  gave  it  birth,  who  feels  the  deepest  sympathy 
with  all  its  pains  and  wants,  and  carries  in  her 
heart,  the  most  unbounded  and  unremitting  affec- 
tion for  it  JVIau  as  I  have  before  observed,  has  a 
ruder  and  a  hardier  nature  than  woman :  the  out  of 
door  world,  with  all  its  bustle  and  jostling,  its  diffi- 
culties, dangers,  hardships  and  labors,  is  the  thea- 
tre for  his  actions.  He  only  enjoys  the  domestic 
scenes  during  the  intervals  of  his  labors,  and  then 
perhaps  worn  down  by  toil  and  fatigue,  he  dandles 
lor  a  moment  his  smiling  infant  on  his  knee,  and 
retires  to  rest,  or  to  muse  on  the  projects  of  his 
ambition,  or  to  form  schemes  for  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  and  the  extension  of  his  influence.  And 
when  he  thinks  of  his  child,  he  associates  him  with 
those  schemes  and  projects  with  which  he  is  to  be 
connected  in  after  life^  and  looks  upon 

*'  The  bright  glad  creature  springing  in  his  path 
But  as  ths  hsir  of  his  great  name,  the  joung 
And  stately  tree,  whose  rising  strength  ere  long 
Shall  bear  his  trophies  well.    And  this  is  love ! 
This  is  man's  love !" 

The  prayer  which  Homer  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Hector  for  his  son  Astyanax,  at  the  parting  with 
Andromache,  most  beautifully  illustrates  the  na- 
ture of  a  father's  love.  "  O  Jupiter,  and  ye  gods ! 
grant  that  this  my  son  may  be  like  his  father,  a 
leader  among  the  Trojans,  brave  in  battle,  and  a 


brave  king  of  Illion.  And  hereafter,  may  the  {)eo- 
pie  say  of  him  as  he  comes  from  battle,  he  is  far 
braver  than  his  father,  and  may  he  bring  back  the 
bloody  spoils,  having  slain  his  enemy,  and  please 
his  mother's  heart."  A  firulus  and  a  Titus  Man- 
lius,  who  would  condemn  their  own  sons  to  death  for 
the  satisfaction  of  public  justice,  may  be  found 
among  fathers,  but  never  among  mothers.  Aga- 
memnon may  consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  f  phigenia, 
but  Clytemnestra,  although  a  woman  of  depravity, 
could  not, — because  she  loved  the  daugliter  more 
than  she  loved  Greece.  Joy  it  is  well  known,  may 
sometimes  be  so  intense  as  to  produce  death.  Listen 
to  the  three  following  cases  of  death  from  joy :  they 
will  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  father's 
and  mother's  love.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Chilo  the 
Spartan  died  upon  hearing  that  his  son  had  gained 
a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games.  Again — the  three 
sons  of  Diagoras  were  crowned  on  the  same  day 
victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  one  as  a  pugilist^ 
the  other  as  a  wrestler,  and  the  third,  at  the  jMxitc- 
rah'on, or  game  combined  of  wrestling  and  boxing; 
and  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us,  that  the  Other's  joy 
was  so  great,  that  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
sons  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude, 
"  ibi  in  stadio  inspectante  populo,  in  osculis  atque 
in  manibus  filiorum  animam  efilavat."  In  both 
of  these  cases  joy  came  from  gratified  ambition. 
Livy  tells  us  of  an  aged  mother,  who,  while 
she  was  plunged  into  the  depths  of  distress  from 
the  news  of  her  son's  death  in  battle,  died  in  his 
arms  from  the  excess  of  joy,  on  his  sudden,  unex- 
pected safe  return ;  the  mother  loved  her  son,  not 
for  the  lustre  which  he  might  shed  on  her  name 
and  family,  but  for  himself,  and  well  might  she, 
for  it  is  the  lot  of  a  mother  to  watch  with  unremit- 
ting care  over  her  infant  during  the  first  years  of 
its  existence.  She  notices  with  a  tender  anxiety 
all  its  little  movements,  and  administers  to  all  its 
wants.    She  alone  learns  to 

"  Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eje  ;** 

she  alone  learns  to  read  all  the  emotions  of  its  heart 
by  gazing  On  the  play  of  its  features.  To  her  the 
voice  of  laughter  is  as  delightful  and  beautifiil  as 
the  most  ravishing  music ;  and  the  tones  and  cries 
of  sickness  and  distress,  are  as  afflicting  and  me- 
lancholy, as  the  fall  of  stocks,  revulsions  of  com- 
merce, and  the  disasters  of  trade  and  business  are 
to  man. 

Even  in  women  of  the  most  wicked  character, 
those  who  are  the  very  fiends  of  their  sex,  we 
sometimes  see  this  maternal  fondness  bursting  out^ 
and  demonstrating  at  once,  the  difference  between 
the  wickedness  of  man  and  that  of  woman.  Mrs. . 
Jameson  admires  very  much  those  touches  of 
Shakspeare's  pencil,  which  mark  in  the  midst  of 
all  her  atrocities  and  dark  crimes,  the  womanly 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  How  beautiful  is 
the  recollection  of  a  mother's  love,  even  in  this 
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«I  hare  «iTen  luek,  and  know  how  tender  *tl« 
To  love  the  bab«  that  milks  me.** 

And  again  she  shows  the  woman,  when  she  ex- 
claims: 

*■  Had  he  not  retembled  mj  father  aa  he  ilept, 
I  had  done  ir*— 

Well,  then, are  we  prepared  in  the  fifth  act  for  the 
declaration  of  this  monster  of  depravity,  under  the 
stings  of  a  tormenting  conscience,,  when  she  gazes 
on  the  liand  that  had  done  the  deed  and  exclaims : 
**  Ail  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  will  not  eweeten  this  little  hand.*' 
But  let  us  quit  such  specimens  as  these,  and  go 
back  to  our  subject. 

Who  is  there  among  us,  who  can  look  back  to 
the  period  of  his  infiint  career,  and  not  shed  a  tear 
of  gratitude  for  a  mother's  love,  and  a  mother's 
care?  What  heart  does  not  heave  with  emotion  at 
the  recollection  of  the  first  years  of  our  education, 
when  day  by  day  we  were  clasped  in  our  mother's 
arms,  and  with  the  kiss  of  affection  imprinted 
upon  the  brow,  were  charged  to  be  good  boys,  and 
learn  with  cheerfulness  the  lesson  that  was  assign- 
ed us.  Black  indeed  must  be  that  heart  which 
can  forget  a  mother's  solicitude.  The  recollection 
of  her  advice  and  admonition  has  often  saved  the 
individual  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  we  can 
almost  forgive  Marmontel  for  his  vices  and  his 
sins,  while  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  a  profli- 
gate and  abandoned  court,  when  we  peruse  in  his 
interesting  memoirs  the  following  paragraph,  occa- 
sioned by  the  farewell  which  he  took  of  his  mother 
in  declining  health.  *'  Yet  a  little  while,  and  she 
will  be  no  longer  mine ;  this  mother  who  from  my 
birth  has  breathed  only  for  me;  this  adored  mo- 
ther whose  displeasure  I  feared  as  that  of  heaven, 
and  if  I  dare  say  it,  yet  more  than  heaven  itself. 
For  I  thought  of  her  much  oftener  than  of  God, 
and  when  I  had  some  temptation  to  subdue  or  some 
passion  to  repress,  it  was  always  my  mother  that  I 
fancied  present.  What  would  she  say,  if  she  knew 
what  passes  in  me?  What  would  be  her  confusion? 
What  would  be  her  grief?  Such  were  the  reflec- 
tions that  I  opposed  to  myself,  and  my  reason  then 
resumed  its  empire,  seconded  by  nature,  who  al- 
ways did  what  she  pleased  with  my  heart.  Those 
who,  like  me,  have  known  this  tender  filial  love, 
need  not  be  told  what  was  the  sadness  and  despon- 
dency of  my  soul."  Montaigne  in  his  singular, 
but  highly  amusing  and  Ligenious  essays,  places 
Epaminondaa  of  Thebes,  among  the  Uiree  men 
who  were  *'  more  excellent  than  all  the  rest"  of 
whom  he  had  any  knowledge ;  and  the  very  first 
proof  which  he  adduces  of  his  excessive  goodness 
is  the  declaration  of  Epaminondas,  '*  that  the  great- 
est satisfaction  he  ever  had  in  his  whole  life,  was 
the  pleasure  he  gave  his  fitther  and  mother  by  his 
victory  at  Leuctra." 

The  influence  which  a  mother's  care  and  a  mo- 
ther's love  produces  upon  a  girl,  is. much  greater 
than  that  wrought  on  a  boy.    The  girl  is  more  | 


constantly  with  her  mother;  she  is  taught  to  imi- 
tate and  act  like  her ;  she  is  more  oonstantiy  with 
the  younger  children  of  the  family ;  her  attentions, 
her  kindnesses,  her  sympathies  and  her  love,  come 
in  process  of  time  to  resemble  those  «f  the  mother, 
much  more  than  of  the  fiither.  Hence  it  is  fair  to 
say,  that  all  the  effects  wrought  on  the  mother  by 
the  nursing,  trainuig,  &c.  of  the  infant,  are  pro- 
duced in  some  degree  on  all  her  daughters. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  character  of  that 
love  which  a  mother  bears  for  her  children,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  show  the  effects  which  it  produces 
on  the  character  of  the  mother  herself.  Marmontel 
in  his  "Leeons  Sur  la  Morale,"  pronounced  "the 
heart  of  a  good  mother,  to  be  the  masterpiece  of 
nature's  works;"  and  Stewart, on  the  AaiTe and 
Moral  Powers,  endorses  the  assertion,— and  adds, 
"  there  is  no  form  certainly »  in  which  humanity 
appears  so  lovely,  or  presents  so  fair  a  copy  of  the 
Divine  image  after  which  it  was  made." 

The  tender  offices  of  a  mother,  combined  with 
that  inferiority  of  strength  which  I  have  before 
noted,  together  with  difference  in  physical  organi- 
zation, will  no  doubt  contribute  to  increase  the 
number  and  sensibility,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, of  the  chords  of  affection  and  sympathy.  They 
will  cultivate  to  a  much  greater  extent,  the  finer 
and  the  lovelier  feelings  of  our  nature.  They  un- 
derstand better  and  receive  more  readily  those 
finer  and  more  fugitive  impressions  which  come 
under  the  description  of  sentiment.  We  become 
hackneyed  by  the  rough  and  rude  business  of  the 
world,  our  feelings  become  coarse  and  less  delicate, 
and  less  minute.  In  consequence  of  their  domes- 
tic life,  '*  that  reciprocation  of  social  kindnesses 
which  is  only  a  recreation  to  men,  is  to  women  in 
some  sense  a  business.  It  is  their  field  duty,  from 
which  household  cares  are  their  repose.  Men  do 
not  seek  the  intercourse  of  society  as  a  friend  to  be 
cultivated,  but  merely  throw  themselves  on  its  bo- 
som to  sleep."  In  the  same  manner,  we  shall  find 
that  woman  possesses  much  more  tact,  and  much 
nicer  discernment  of  character  than  man.  Per- 
haps in  the  rough  storms  of  life,  when  the  master 
passions  are  called  into  action,  and  mind  is  brought 
into  conflict  with  mind,  under  the  most  powerful 
agitation,  man  then  may  be  the  best  judge  of  cha- 
racter; for  the  tragedy  has  become  too  deep  and 
dark  for  woman's  penetration  and  experience.  She 
is  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  deep  feelings  of 
the  heart,  when  lashed  into  a  tempest  by  the  strife 
and  conflicts  of  the  political  world.  But  of  the 
fireside  character,  of  those  inequalities  exhibited 
by  the  temper  under  all  the  manifold  aggravatioDS 
of  social  injury,  she  is  decidedly  the  best  judge,  and 
knows  best  how  to  administer  the  proper  remedies. 
Under  the  influence  of  sorrow  and  pain,  we  may 
often  wear  a  countenance  that  will  deceive  man,— 
rarely  one  that  will  impose  on  woman,  when  the  is 
interested  in  our  fiite.     Evenpmui  will  have  ob- 
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lenred  occasionally  how  quickly  a  woman  discerns 
the  wound  which  she  has  involuntarily  inflicted 
upon  his  feelings,  and  how  soon  and  how  tenderly 
the  will  repair  the  mischief;  making  him  by  the 
manner  of  reparation,  not  only  forgive  the  injury, 
but  admire  her  more  than  e?er.  With  man  it  is 
bat  too  often  very  different,  and  he  must  be  asked 
ibr  explanation  belbre  he  is  aware  of  the  injury. 

Woman,  io  all  conditions,  is  a  better  comforter 
and  a  better  nurse  than  man.  She  reads  in  the 
countenance  with  more  facility  all  our  little  wants, 
and  is  ever  ready  to  administer  to  them.  Her 
sympathy  is  more  alive,  and  her  familiarity  with 
the  distresses  around,  make  her  more  humane  and 
compassionate  than  man.  Mercy  and  mildness 
hare  always  been  her  attributes ;  and  the  horrors 
and  barbarities  of  war  were  never  moderated,  un- 
til chivalry  and  religion  brought  forward  the  migh- 
ty influence  of  woman  to  suppress  them. 

The  following  most  beautiful  and  just  eulogy  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  travellers  which  the 
world  has  ever  produced,  written  without  any  view 
io  publication,  is  so  apposite  to  the  views  which 
have  just  been  presented,  that  I  will  give  it  entire 
from  Sparks's  Life  of  Ledyard,with  theexceptk)n 
of  portions  already  quoted.      "I  have  observed 
among  all  nations  (says  Ledyard,)  that  wherever 
found,  they  (women,)  are  the  same  kind,  civil, 
obliging,  humane,  tender  beings.      They  do  not 
besitate  like  man  to  perform  a  hospitable  or  gene- 
rous action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant,  nor  super- 
cilious, but  full  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society; 
industrious,  economical,  ingenk)U8,  more  liable  to 
err  than  man,  but  in  general,  also  more  virtuous, 
and  performing  more  good  actions  than  he.    'I 
never  addressed  myself  in  the  language  of  decency 
and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether  civilized  or 
savage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and  friendly 
answer.     With  man,  it  has  oAen  been  otherwise. 
In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhospita- 
ble Denmark,  through    honest   Sweden,  frozen 
Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled 
Russia,  and  the  wide  spread  regions  of  the  wander- 
ing Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet  or  sick,  wo- 
man haa  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly 
ao;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue  so  worthy  of  the  ap- 
pellation of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been 
peHbrmed  in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that  if 
I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and  if  hun- 
gry, ate  the  coarse  morsel  with  a  double  relish."* 


Marmontel  tells  us  that  Madame de  Tencin,one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  fiiskk>nable  ladies  at 
Paris,  and  one  who  possessed  a  deep  and  exquisite 
knowledge  of  men  and  women,  advised  bim  al- 
ways to  seek  for  friends  among  women,  rather  than 
among  men.  *'  For  by  means  of  women  (said 
she,)  you  n^ay  do  what  you  please  with  man ;  and 
these  are  eiilier  too  dissipated  or  too  much  occupied 
with  their  own  personal  interest  to  attend  to  yours : 
whereas  women  think  of  your  interest,  be  it  only 
out  of  indolence.  Mention  this  evening  to  a  wo- 
man who  is  your  friend,  an  affair  that  intimately 
concerns  you ;  to-morrow  at  her  spinning  wheel, 
at  her  embroidery,  you  will  find  her  occupied  with 
you,  torturing  her  fancy  to  invent  some  means  of 
serving  you.  But  be  careful  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  friend  of  her  whom  you  think  may  be 
useful  to  you ;  for  between  lovers,  where  once  there 
happens  any  cloud,  dispute  or  rupture,  all  is  lost. 
Be  then  assiduous  to  her,  complaisant,  gallant  even, 
if  you  will,  but  nothing  more.  You  understand 
me?" 

So  strongly  does  woman  sympathize  with  the 
distress  and  suffering  of  those  around  her,  that  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  she  sometimes  is  car- 
ried to  perform  acts  of  enterprise  and  heroism, 
which  rival  the  achievementsof  the  ages  of  chival- 
ry. Under  the  impulse  of  highly  excited  feelings, 
she  has  sometimes  forgotten  her  inferiority  of 
strength,  and  the  dangers  to  which  she  is  exposed 
by  collision  with  the  rudeness  and  roughness  of  the 
out  of  door  world.  On  such  occaskms,  she  has 
braved  all  the  hardships  and  labors  which  have  op- 
posed her,  has  crossed  mountains  and  rivers,  and 
penetrated  alone  into  Siberian  deserts;  or  visited 
courts  and  camps,  and  importuned  monarcbs  and 
generals,  until  she  has  accomplished  her  humane 
parposes.  How  interesting  is  Elizabeth  to  us,  in 
the  Exiles  of  Siberia,  by  Madame  Cottin,  when 


•  Tb«  »«tthoT  of  "  Leares  from  my  Log  Book,»»  relates  the  fol- 
lowing  incident  which  occurred  while  he  wm  passing  through  a 
TJIJage  near  Rochefort  in  France,  as  a  prisoner  under  a  military 
tscort.  It  affords  so  fine  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  Ledyard*s 
tulogy  on  the  sex,  that  I  am  induced  to  insert  it  in  a  note. 

*<  I  bad  obtained  a  fresh  supply  of  caorass  for  my  feet,  which 
were  cnoch  blistered  and  extremely  sore ;  but  this  was  soon  worn 
•1^  and  I  suffered  dreadfully.  About  noon,  we  halted  in  the 
yrjtfif  place  of  a  small  town  bearing  erery  mark  of  antiquity, 
0  think  U  was  Melle,)  to  rest  and  refresh.  To  escape  the  sun,  I 
look  mj  99^  on  an  old  tea  chest,  standing  in  front  of  a  Huck* 
Har^s  abopy  umI  nmOTwi  mj  tati«r«d  moccMins.    Whilst  doing 


this,  an  elderly  woman  came  out  of  the  shop  accompanied  by  a 
young  girl  very  prettily  dressed,  and  **paurre  gareon!  pmuvrt 
pritonier  !"  were  uttered  by  both.  The  girl  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  looked  at  my  lacerated  feet,  and  then  without  saying  a  word 
returned  to  the  house.  In  a  few  moments  aAerwards  she  re* 
appeared,  but  her  finery  had  been  taken  off,  and  she  carried  a 
large  bowl  of  warm  water  in  her  hands.  In  a  moment  the  bowl 
was  placed  before  me.  She  motioned  me  to  put  In  my  feet, 
which  I  did,  and  down  she  went  upon  her  knees  and  washed 
them  in  the  most  tender  manner.  Oh  what  luxury  was  that  half 
h^ur!  The  elder  female  brought  roe  food,  while  the  younger 
having  performed  her  oflice,  wrapt  up  my  feet  in  sof\  linen,  and 
then  fitted  on  a  pair  of  her  mother's  shoes.'*  Well  then  might 
this  grateful  writer  exclaim,  in  conclusion  of  this  little  narratire, 

"  Hail !  woman  hail !  last  formed  in  Eden's  bo  wen, 
Midst  humming  streams,  and  fragrance  breathing  flowers : 
Thou  art  'mid  light  and  gloom,  through  good  and  ill, 
Creation's  glory,  man's  chief  blessing  stiU. 

Thou  calm'st  our  thoughts,  as  Halcyons  calm  the  sea, 
Sooth'st  in  distress,  when  serrile  minions  flae; 
And  oh !  without  thy  sun  bright  smiles  below, 
Life  were  a  night,  and  earth  a  waste  of  woe.'* 
Far,  indeed,  might  this  poor  prisoner  hare  journeyed  without 
meeting  in  our  sex,  with  such  a  kind,  tender  being,  as  the  fair 
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she  determines  to  go  alone  from  the  heart  of  the 
Siberian  desert,  to  beg  the  Emperor  for  the  liberty 
of  her  exiled  father;  and  how  much  more  deeply 
interested  do  we  become  in  this  tale  when  we  know 
that  it  is  not  only  founded  on  fact,  but  that  the  real 
dangers  and  difficulties  which  Elizabeth  encounter- 
ed, were  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  Madame 
Cottin  supp(^e  that  they  would  not  be  believed,  if 
faithfully  narrated.  The  deep  and  thrilling  inte- 
rest excited  by  the  character  of  Jeannie  Deans,  in 
the  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  is  due  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  her  magnanimous  and  heroic  resolution, 
taken  under  the  influence  of  sisterly  love,  to  make  a 
journey  on  foot,  unprotected  and  alone,  from  her 
father's  mansion  near  Edinburg,  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  her  sister,  and 
to  the  difficulties,  dangers  and  hardships  which  she 
is  represented  as  surmounting  with  unshaken  forti 
tude.  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  Visits  and  Sketches, 
has  given  us  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Ma- 
damoiselle  Ambos,  equal  to  those  of  Elizabeth  in 
the  Exiles  of  Siberia,  or  to  those  of  Jeannie  Deans 
in  the  beautiful  fiction  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

This  young  lady  formed  the  bold  and  daring  pro- 
ject of  visiting  the  court  of  Russia  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  pardon  of  her  brother  Henri 
Ambos,  who  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  She  actually 
visited  St.  Petersburg  alone, — obtained  aAer  a  tri- 
umph over  the  most  appalling  difficulties,  the  par- 
don of  her  brother  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas, — 
and  then  under  the  impulse  of  those  Divine  feel- 
ings which  can  exist  in  woman's  heart  alone,  she 
determined  herself  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  glad 
tidings  which  would  restore  a  lost  son  to  a  broken 
hearted  mother,  and  an  aflfectionate  sister.  And 
the  reader  can  scarce  refrain  from  dropping  a  tear 
of  sympathy,  when  she  received  for  answer  to  the 
pardon  which  she  had  delivered  to  the  commandant 
o(  the  fortress,  with  a  hand  trembling  with  Impa- 
tience, and  joy  almost  too  great  to  be  borne, 
"  Henri  Ambos  is  dead .'" — In  order  to  estimate  the 
heroism,  the  sublimity  of  such  deeds,  we  must 
call  to  mind  the  relative  positions  of  the  sexes  in 
society ;  we  must  recollect  the  weakness,  the  mo- 
desty, and  above  all  the  shrinking  timidity  of  the 
female,  before  we  can  estimate  the  depth  of  that 
feeling  which  can  conquer  all  the  weaknesses  of 
her  nature,  in  the  execution  of  her  benevolent  pur- 
poses. 

"  Ye  who  shall  marvel,"  (says  Byron  in  his 
very  interesting  description  of  the  Maid  of  Sara- 
gossa,) 

*'  Ye  who  shall  Diar?el  when  you  hear  her  tale, 
Oh !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  cohI  black  ▼ell, 
Heard  her  light,  lively  tonea  in  lady^s  bower, 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power, 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  female  grace. 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragoza'e  tower 
Beheld  her  smile  in  danger's  Oorgon  face, 

Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  glory's  fearfiil  chase." 
The  sympathies,  the  feelings  of  woman  on  such 


occasions,  impart  a  courage  and  fortitude  whidi 
seem  to  be  almost  the  inspiration  of  bttven  itself; 
the  rude  uncourteous  world,  is  awed  into  respect 
and  admiration  by  the  forbidding  dignity  of  her  de- 
meanor, and  the  fearless  determination  with  which 
she  executes  her  resolves.  When  Mademoisdle 
Ambos  was  asked  if  she  had  ever  met  with  insult, 
she  said  she  had  twice  met "  with  wicked  men*'— 
but  she  felt  no  alarm,  she  knew  bow  to  protect  her- 
self; and  as  she  said  this,  (sayi  Mrs.  Jameson,)  her 
countenance  assumed  an  expresskm  which  ^wed 
that  it  was  not  a  mere  boast 

InJhiMnct  of  Lwt. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideratbn  of  the  chander 
of  the  sexes  in  relation  to  a  passion,  which  ii  one 
of  the  most  universal,  powerful  and  interesting, 
implanted  in  the  human  breast— the  pessioQ  of 
love.     A  passion  which  has  agitated  alike,  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet,  the  nobleman  and  the 
peasant;  which  in  the  language  of  the  Edinburg 
Review,  "has   filled    the  parsonage  house  with 
chubby  children,  and  beats  in  the  breast  of  the 
Baptist,  animates  the  Arminian,  melts  the  Unita- 
rian maid,  and  stirs  up  the  moody  Methodist,  to 
declare  himself  the  ready  victim  of  human  lore.*' 
My  limits  will  not  of  course  allow  roe  to  eater 
fully  into  a  subject  upon  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  and  so  much  more  has  been  felt.   The 
sexes  throughout  the  whole  animated  crestioB 
are  determined  towards  each  other  by  an  instnict, 
and  this  is  animal  love.  Under  its  operation  but  lit- 
tle preference  is  shown  for  individuals,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  joint  aid  of  male  and  toik 
is  necessary  to  the  rearing  of  \he  ofTspring.  There 
nature,  ever  consistent  with  herself,  and  with  thst 
harmonious  design  and  beautiful  adaptation  ob- 
served throughout  the  universe,  has  established  s 
temporary  union  among  the  sexes,  simihir  tomir- 
riage  in  the  human  family.     But  this  conoexioe 
seems  to  be  determined  more  by  the  operatioB  of 
mere  instinct,  than  by  reason,  imagination,  lod 
the  association  of  ideas.     With  roan,  lore  is  no 
doubt  founded  on  animal  instinct ;  but  then  all  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  all  the  passions  of  the 
heart,  all  the  affections  and  emotkms;  in  fine,  the 
whole  moral  and  mental  machinery  of  our  natsre 
are  brought  to  bear  on  this  instinct,  to  Mer  or 
stifle,  to  develope  or  exterminate  it    By  meansof 
the  mighty  power  of  imagination,  and  the  lswi<^ 
association,  such  a  complicated  and  magnifictat 
fabric  is  reared,  as  occasionally  to  obscare  and  al- 
most hide  the  instinct  material  which  lies  at  die  bot- 
tom.   It  is  under  the  influences  of  these  higher 
and  more  exalted  powers  of  the  mind,  that  this 
passion  of  our  nature  is  directed  towards  one  object 
alone,  and  that  all  the  world  is  so  readily  Atfsakeo 
for  the  possession  of  that  one. 

Most  of  our  desires,  although  natural,  are  deter- 
mined as  to  their  particular  direction  by  the  ope- 
ration of  circumstances-YtSke  for  exanple  the  de- 
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lire  for  tociety.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
natural  instinctiFe  desire ;  naan  is  certainly  a  gre- 
garious animal ;  be  delights  in  intercourse  with  fel- 
loar-man;  solitude  is  at  war  with  the  condition  of 
bis  nature,  and  so  strong  is  his  desire  for  society, 
that  if  man  be  deprived  of  intercourse  with  roan,  he 
will  make  companions  of  brutes  and  reptiles  them- 
selves. Horses,  dogs,  cats,  even  spiders  and  rats, 
have  become  his  very  dear  associates  in  his  solitary 
oonditioo.  And  yet,  under  the  operation  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  the  |)assions,  together  with  that 
endless  variety  of  character  which  we  find  in  the 
human  fiunily,  this  desire  is  directed  to  particular 
persons  and  particular  circles.  We  may  shun 
the  society  of  A  and  B — we  may  court  that  of  C 
and  ]> — and  indeed,  under  the  very  severe  pressure 
of  calamity,  when  all  our  hopes  and  our  darling 
schemes  of  ambition  and  aggrandizement  are  blast- 
ed forever,  by  the  perfidious  machinations  and 
wily  projects  of  those  very  individuals  whom  we 
had  fondly  called  our  friends,  there  is  an  almost 
irresistible  tendency  in  the  mind,  at  such  a  melan- 
cboly  crisis,  to  indulge  the  gloomy  feeling  of  mis- 
anthropy, and  plunge  into  the  depth  of  solitude, 
where  we  may  escape  the  persecution  and  treache- 
ry of  a  dissembling  world.  Thus  do  we  find  cir- 
curostancep  controllng,  directing,  and  sometimes 
almost  exterminating  our  natural  passions  and  pro- 
pensities. 

Love  in  the  human  family  is  eminently  under 
the  control  of  circumstances.   The  original,  natu- 
ra]  passion  implanted  in  the  breast,  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  common  quantities  in  algebra — it 
bdoogs  to  all.     Cupid  cares  not  for  creeds,  nor  oc- 
cupations, nor  professions;  but  the  development  of 
tbe  passion,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  associa- 
tion and  imagination,  assumes  as  many  shapes  as 
the  dispositions  and  intellects  of  the  myriads  who 
compose  the  human  family.    In  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  In  our  own,  woman  has  been 
liberated  from  that  state  of  servitude  and  debase- 
ment, to  which  either  the  condition  of  barbarism, 
or  the  laws  of  Mahommedanism  had  too  long  con- 
fined her.    The  institution  of  chi\'alry,  and  the 
diffusion   of  the   humane   spirit  of  Christianity, 
have  assigned  her  that  station  in  society  which 
makes  her  in  the  social  circle  the  equal  of  man. 
She  bas   been  disenthralled  from  that  jealousy 
which  would  quietly  immure  her  withih  the  walls 
of  the  Seraglio,  and  which,  in  attempting  to  pre- 
serve her  chastity  by  constraint,  prevents   the 
development  of  mind,   extinguishes   the   vigor 
and  intensity  of  the  affections,  and  really  in  the 
end,  debauches  the  heart,  whilst  it  guards  the  per- 
son.     Under  a  system  of  free  and  equal  intercourse 
among  the  sexes,  love  assumes  a  totally  different 
form   from  that  which  exists  In  society  where 
woman  is  not  looked  on  as  the  equal  of  man.    In 
the  former  case,  she  must  be  wooed  and  won ;  in 
tbe  latter,  she  is  bought  and  locked  up.    In  the 


former  case,  she  is  allowed  the  free  employment  of 
all  her  faculties,  and  tbe  full  play  of  all  her  graces 
and  accomplishments.  In  tbe  latter,  becoming 
the  slave  of  man,  and  losing  all  those  higher  in- 
ducements to  mental  and  moral  excellence  which 
freedom  alone  can  foster,  she  degenerates  into  a 
mere  being  of  ignorance  and  sensuality,  going 
through  the  dull  round  of  solely  animal  pleasures, 
unattended  by  that  grace  and  refinement  which 
throw  so  bright  a  lustre  around  the  female  charac- 
ter. 

When  freedom  of  intercourse  exists  among  the 
sexes,  what  is  called  courtship,  becomes  a  longer 
and  more  assiduous  task  to  the  gentlemen,  than 
where  such  freedom  does  not  exist.  The  heart  of 
woman  may  be  likened  to  the  besieged  and  forti- 
fied castle.  It  must  be  regularly  invested ;  slowly 
and  cautiously,  or  boldly  and  daringly  approached, 
according  to  circu mstances.  The  w hole  science  of 
social  tactics  must  be  studied,  and  a  skilful  applica- 
tion made  to  the  heart  which  is  to  be  won.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  when  all  the  affections  of 
a  man's  heart  have  really  been  concentrated  upon 
one  object,  if  he  possess  a  keen  sensibility  and 
a  highly  wrought  imagination,  the  period  of  his 
love  and  of  his  courtship,  may  be  the  most  impor- 
tant of  his  whole  life :  like  the  fabled  wand  of  the 
magician,  it  may  but  wave  over  the  character,  and 
change  the  whole  inner  man.  Ardent  and  intense 
love  is  certainly  the  master  passion  of  our  nature, 
whilst.it  exists;  but  like  all  tyrants,  it  may  reign 
but  for  a  season;  it  Is  liable  to  dethronement. 
Whilst,  however,  it  is  enthroned,  it  conquers  every 
other.  Ambition,  interest,  patriotism,  all  have 
yielded  during  the  hour  of  its  ascendancy.  Whilst 
this  passion  endures,  it  clusters  around  its  object 
all  the  dearest  associations  and  fondest  recollections 
of  our  life.  It  Is  the  spirit  which  has  only  to  move 
over  the  chaos  of  our  existence,  and  attract  to 
itself  all  the  elements  of  our  nature.  It  enters  the 
heart,  and  makes  us  brood  over  dreams  of  joy,  and 
look  with  rapturous  gaze  and  supplicating  eye, 

<*  To  the  bright  form  of  our  idolatrout  worship. 
Whose  ererj  gesture,  motion,  look  or  word— 
Like  wonder-working  secret  alchjmy, 
Changes  each  passing  thought  to  Tisioned  bliss." 

It  mixes  itself  with  all  our  thoughts,  our  desires, 
our  hopes  and  actions.  It  is  the  realization  of  the 
fable  of  the  fish,  which  imparted  its  own  beautiful 
color  to  every  object  that  approached  it.  How 
oflen  when  we  have  stood  amid  the  lone  majesty 
of  nature's  works, ''  all  heaven  above"  and  earth 
beneath,  with  no  eye  gazing  on  us,  save  that  of 
him  who  dotth  his  wiU  and  ruUth  in  the  armtss  of 
heaven,  have  we  fell  this  unseen  spirit  to  move 
within  us — to  touch,  as  if  with  magic  hand,  all  the 
springs  of  our  moral  sensibility,  and  waken  up  all 
the  tender  emotions  of  our  soul,  even  with  the 
prayer  which  we  address  to  heaven.  From  this 
great  temple  of  nature  we  cannot  refrain  from 
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mingling  the  name  of  her  whose  beauty  and  love- 
liness have  excited  within  us  the  sympathetic 
emotions  of  virtue  and  piety.  This  passion  of  love, 
when  it  is  genuine,  accompanies  us  wherever  we 
go ;  it  associates  the  beloved  object  with  all  our 
plans  and  schemes  of  ambition,  and  casts  its  own 
bright  radiance  over  all  the  objects  which  sur- 
round us  : 

"  It  breathes  forth  in  the  song  of  Joyous  birds — 
In  the  violet  hues  of  the  broad  laughing  hearens — 
In  sunlight— in  the  beams  of  radiant  stars — 
In  gush  of  waters — in  the  evening  breeze, 
Malting  its  nest  amidst  the  parting  boughs 
Of  murmuring  trees — and  oh  !  the  most  of  all 
In  Aer  sweet  melting  tones  of  tenderness, 
The  steadfast  lustre  of  her  gazing  eye — 
For  all  are  nature^s  oracles,  and  teach 
The  heart  to  lore.** 

Even  the  circle  of  friends  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, become  associated  in  our  imagination 
with  the  sole  object  of  our  affections ;  our  tastes 
are  oden  changed,  our  friendships  altered,  our  very 
opinions  and  inclinations  are  sometimes  revolu- 
tionized by  the  potent  but  silent  sway  of  that  be- 
ing whose  beauty  and  loveliness  have  placed  us 
under  this  mysterious  spell.  Love  like  this,  ter- 
minating in  marriage,  founded  on  reciprocity  of 
affection,  must  be  productive  of  the  most  exquisite 
and  refined  happiness  which  the  frail  condition  of 
man  will  allow  us  in  this  world.  It  is  such  love 
as  this  which  will  quickly  bring  two  heterogeneous 
beings  to  harmonize  in  temper  and  disposition.  It 
is  such  as  this  which  will  tame  down  the  ferocity 
of  the  tiger  and  triumph  over  the  savage  spirit  of 
the  hyena.  Under  its  operation  the  corsair  has 
been  sometimes  arrested  in  his  bold  career,  the  rob- 
ber has  been  reformed,  and  the  arm  of  the  blood- 
thirsty villain  has  been  withholden/rom  an  inflic- 
tion of  the  deadly  blow. 

When,  however,  such  love  is  unfortunate,  and 
fails  to  win  its  object,  there  comes  perhaps  one  of 
the  heaviest  blows  to  which  mortality  is  subject; 
then  does  it  become  necessary  to  gather  up  the 
shattered  resources  of  mind  and  body  to  withstand 
the  storm  which  is  overwhelming  us  with  calamity. 
This  IS  a  perioil  fraught  with  infinite  danger  even 
to  the  character  of  man.  At  such  a  time  we  seem 
suddenly  arrested  in  our  mid  career  by  the  cruel 
hand  of  misfortune.  The  bright,  the  delusive  pros- 
pects which  we  beheld  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
h(^e,  have  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  mental 
vision.  But  a  little  while  ago  and  we  were  like 
him  who  had  wandered  into  the  splendid  repository 
of  the  works  of  art,  illumined  by  the  bright  lamp 
whose  radiant  light  was  beautifully  reflected  from 
the  thousand  polished  surfaces  which  glittered 
around ;  now  we  are  like  him  in  that  same  mazy 
hall,  with  his  lamp  extinguished  and  total  dark- 
ness around. 

The  very  sun  of  our  moral  and  social  existence 
seems  suddenly  struck  from  the  heavens,  and  well 


may  we  in  the  agony  of  despair  exclaim, "bow 
stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable*'  is  this  world  to  oi 
now.  When  we  wander  abroad,  how  dismal  i^ 
the  prospect  which  lies  before  us.  The  sun,  and 
the  moon  with  her  nightly  train,  seem  to  have 
lost  that  celestial  spirit  which  a  little  while  ago 
had  made  us  gaze  upon  them  in  silent  and  pensive 
bliss.  Our  homes,  our  firesides,  our  friendi  ha?e 
lost  the  charm  which  can  neutralize  woe;  ibr 
a  period  the  desire  for  fame  and  honor  is  lost,  and 
the  voice  of  ambition  is  silenced  within. 

"  Look  where  he  comes.    In  this  embowered  alcoTe 
Stand  close  concealed  and  see  a  statae  more ; 
Lips  buBj  and  eyes  fixed,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below ! 
That  tongue  is  silent  now ;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song— 
Could  give  adrice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrowM  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Now  neither  healthy  vrilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant's  care. 
Nor  gales  that  catch  the  scent  of  blooming  groTSS 
And  walY  it  to  the  mourner,  as  he  roves. 
Can  call  up  life  into  his  faded  eye,— 
That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by." 

This  period  of  agony  which  I  have  juit  de- 
scribed has  often  infused  the  gall  of  bitterness  into 
the  cup  of  life,  turned  benevolence  into  misanthro- 
py, soured  the  temper,  and  destroyed  the  tranquil- 
lity of  existence.  When  the  shock  has  come  after 
matrimonial  engagement,  which  has  been  ended 
by  woman's  caprice,  or  the  wily  artifices  of  tbe 
mischief-making  meddler,  then  the  stroke  is  still 
more  dreadful,  and  productive  of  effects  still  more 
marked  in  the  character  of  the  man ;  and  oftentimes 
is  the  conduct  of  that  being,  who  stands  an  anomaly 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  be  traced  back  to  this 
cause.  We  have  seen  an  individual  mysteriously 
settle  down  in  our  vicinage,  immure  himself  ia 
his  solitary  mansion,  shrink  from  the  gaxeof  the 
world  as  from  the  dragon's  visage,  and  life  ss 
though  life  were  a  burden  which  was  to  him  ia- 
supportable.  Pry  into  his  history,  and  yoa  will 
find,  when  you  have  traced  it  out,  that  it  was  the 
treachery  of  her  upon  whom  he  had  lavished  all 
the  affections  of  his  soul,  which  separated  him  from 
his  original  home  and  happiness.  Look  again— 
there  is  another  being  whose  brilliant,  but  meteor 
like  career,  alarms  the  selfish  statesman  and  pox- 
zles  the  philosopher.  To-day,  listening  senates  iw 
hanging  on  his  words,  and  electrified  by  the  magic 
of  his  soul-stirring  eloquence.  To-morrow,  is  the 
social  circle,  he  displays  those  powers  of  fescinatiofl 
and  attraction  which  fix  the  gaze  of  all  on  the  phy 
of  his  features,  while  tbe  brilliancy  of  his  fcncy 
and  the  vivid  corruscations  of  his  wit  and  intellect, 
are  delighting  all  around  with  his  wonder-work- 
ing speech. 

At  times  he  realizes  the  fable  of  Orpheus;  he 

draws  the  very  trees  after  him,  mdts  the  h«rff 

of  stone  that  are  around  him,  and  makes  them  fc^ 

I  give  the  wrongs  which  luThas  done— then  his  rea* 
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■OD  seems  to  be  dethroned,  the  very  demon  of  ma- 
lice enters  his  heart ;  his  shafts  of  calumny  transfix 
alike  friend  and  (be,  and  he  traverses  seas  and  con- 
tinents almost  like  the  deluded  victim  of  knight 
errantry,  impelled  by  a  spirit  which  urges  forward 
with  irresistible  impetuosity,  whilst  it  seems  to 
have  lost  its  destination.  The  world  stands  amazed 
whilst  this  brilliant  meteor  is  playing  above  the 
horizon.  One  ascribes  his  course  to  the  wayward- 
ness of  nature,  and  calls  him  a  lustu  natura  ;  ano- 
ther traces  his  character  to  the  diseases  of  the  body ; 
another  tells  you  he  was  ambitious,  and  ~  that  all 
his  scheoies  of  promotion  and  self-aggrandizement 
were  wrecked. 

But  go  to  him  who  has  shared  his  confidence, 
and  nursed  him  in  the  hours  of  his  misfortune — to 
him  who  can  best  tell  you  his  history,  and  he  will 
tell  you  his  was  a  heart  with  feelings  as  intense 
and  pure,  as  ever  were  given  to  the  heart  of  man ; 
he  will  tell  you  that  that  heart  poured  forth  the 
mighty  stream  of  its  affections  upon  another,  and 
that  his  love,  great  as  it  was,  was  returned  by  that 
being, — when  the  spoiler  came,  and  then  came 
mystery,  converting  the  very  affections  of  the 
heart  into  the  scorpions  of  the  furies,  and  the  gar- 
den of  £den  into  a  place  of  torment,  which  de- 
ranged his  iaculties  and  destroyed  the  equilibrium 
of  his  mind  ;  and  that  thus  all  those  fitful  moods 
which  puzzle  the  world,  may  be  traced  back  to 
disappointed  love. 

The  effects  which  I  have  been  describing  as 
flowing  from  disappointed  love,  are  certainly  of  an 
extreme  character,  happening  only  in  the  case  of 
ardent  temperaments,  combined  with  a  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  which  generate  intense  and 
all  absorbing  affection  for  the  beloved  object.    In 
these  cases,  when  all  hope  is  entirely  eradicated, 
there  is  certainly  a  tendency  to  peevishness,  fretful- 
ness,  whim,  suspicion  and  misanthropy;  and  against 
these  consequences  the  individual  ought  always  to 
be  on  his  guard.   He  should  not  charge  to  the  hu- 
man race,  or  even  to  the  whole  sex,  the  vices  which 
he  thinks  he  sees  in  a  single  individual.    This  is 
a  case  in  which  kind  friends,  especially  females, 
may  do  much  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  mind. 
Women  alone  seem  to  have  enough  of  that  deep 
discernment,  nice  tact,  and  generous  sympathy, 
which  can  administer  consolation  to  a  wounded 
heart  and  calm  the  irritated  feelings  of  blasted 
hope.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases  however,  the 
disappointed  lover  plunges  into  the  business  and 
scenes  of  active  life,  forms  new  associations  and 
attachments,  and  quickly  forgets  his  former  love, 
without  any  permanent  effect  being  produced  on 
the  character  by  mere  disappointment.   Man  (says 
Dr.  Cogan  on  the  passions)  rarely  runs  any  serious 
risk  from  disappointment  in  love.    ''If  he  have 
not  speedy  recourse  to  the  pistol  or  the  rope,  he 
will  probably  survive  the  agonies  under  which  the 
softer  sex  will  gradually  pine  and  die." 
Vou  I.— 65 


I  will  now  examine  briefly,  a  few  of  the  effects 
produced  on  the  character  of  the  male,  durmg  the 
period  of  courtship  in  society,  organized  as  it  is 
in  this  country  and  Europe, — and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  marked  effects,  is  the  strengthening  of 
vanity  and  the  weakening  of  pride.    As  it  is  the 
province  of  man  to  woo  and  to  win,  his  constant 
aim  must  be  to  render  himself  agreeable  to  the 
object  of  his  affections.    To  gain  her  esteem,  her 
approbation,  A£r  loety  is  the  object  of  all  his  efforts. 
Now  this  is  vanity.    The  proudest  heart,  the  soul 
of  sternest  stuff,  by  the  operation  of  this  all  subdu- 
ing passion  of  love,  is  made  to  yield — to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  praise  of  her  whose  affections 
he  so  much  covets.    In  this  condition  we  are  all 
more  or  less  like  Petrarch,  who  declared  that "  she 
(Laura)  was  the  motive  and  object  of  all  his  stu- 
dies— that  he  coveted  glory  only  as  it  might  secure 
her  esteem — that  she  alone  had  taught  him  to  desire 
life,  and  to  lifl  his  thoughts  towards  heaven."    In 
his  ''  Conversations  with  St  Augustin,"  he  even 
confesses  that  he  was  more  ardent  in  his  desire  for 
the  Laurel  Crown,  on  account  of  its  affipity  to  the 
name  of  Laura.     Now,  although  this  vanity  seeks 
the  approbation  directly  of  but  one,  yet  as  she  is 
regulated  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  we  qtiickly 
find  it  necessary  to  gain  the  good  opinion  and  es- 
teem of  those  around  us,  in  order,  by  their  means, 
to  win  the  approbation  of  the  object  of  our  affec- 
tions.   Hence,  however  proud  the  man,  love  and 
courtship  will  in  the  civilized  countries  of  our 
globe  soon  infuse  a  degree  of  vanity,  which  will 
temper  liis  overweening  pride    and  make  him 
more  social,  more  loquacious,  more  attentive  to 
all  the  little  courtesies  of  life,  and  much  more 
cheerful  than  he  was  before.    In  all  the  Mahomme- 
dan  countries,  where  woman  is  bought  and  locked 
up,  and  the  alternately  sweet  and  painful  solici- 
tudes of  love  and  courtship  are  never  known — how 
proud,  how  taciturn,  how  forbidding,  unsocial  and 
grave,  is  the  character   of  man!    In   France, 
where  the  influence  of  women  is  very  great,  how 
entirely  opposite  is  his  character ;  there,  vanity  is 
his  predominant  trait     Montesquieu,  in  his  **  Let- 
tres  Persannes,"  makes  Usbeck  say  to  Ibben,  in  a 
letter  from  Paris,  on  the  characters  of  the  French 
and  Persians,  ^'  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  sera- 
glio is  better  adapted  for  health  than  for  pleasure. 
It  is  a  dull  uniform  kind  of  life,  where  every  thing 
turns  upon  subjection  and  duty  ;  their  very  plea- 
sures are  grave,  and  their  pastimes  solemn ;  and 
they  seldom  taste  them  but  as  so  many  tokens  of 
authority  and  dependence.    The  men  in  Persia 
are  not  so  gay  as  the  French ;  there  is  not  that 
freedom  of  mind  and  that  appearance  of  content 
which  I  meet  with  here  in  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
estates.    It  is  still  worse  in  Turkey,  where  there 
are  families,  in  which  from  father  to  son,  not  one 
of  them  ever  laughed  from  the  foundation  of  the 
monarchy.     Now  these  proud,  taciturn,  grave  be- 
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ings  would  at  once  be  changed,  by  giving  full  free- 
dom to  the  females,  and  rendering  it  necessary  for 
each  one  to  woo,  to  interest  and  to  delight  her 
whom  he  would  make  his  wife." 

In  fiict,  we  have  never  learned  so  well  to  know 
the  unappreciable,  the  priceless  value  of  a  woman's 
heart,  as  when  we  have  experienced  the  pains  and 
the  pleasures,  the  doubts  and  hopes,  pertaining  to 
the  period  of  courtship.  There  have  been  instances 
of  husbands  losing  all  affection  for  their  wives  in 
the  quietude  of  their  possession,  but  who  were 
suddenly  roused  to  the  most  tormenting  love,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  that  their  cold  and  brutal  indif- 
ference had  destroyed  that  affection  which  they 
once  possessed.  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  very  in- 
teresting description  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  2d, 
tells  us  that  Lady  Chesterfield,  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  when  first  married  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  received  from  him  in  return  for  her 
own  pure,  warm  and  innocent  affection,  a  negli- 
gent and  frigid  indifference,  which  astonished, 
pained  and  humiliated  her.  Finding  however  that 
all  her  tenderness  was  lavished  in  vain,  mingled 
pique  and  disgust  succeeded  to  her  first  affection 
and  admiration :  and  in  this  condition  she  was 
suddenly  taken  by  her  husband  to  the  Court  of 
Charles  the  2d,where,  from  a  neglected  wile,  living 
in  privacy  and  even  in  poverty,  she  suddenly  be- 
came a  reigning  beauty.  Lord  Chesterfield,  when 
he  found  his  charming  wife  universally  admired, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  sigh  for  her ;  and  his  passion 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  casting  aside  the  fear  of 
ridicule,  he  endeavored  to  convince  her  by  the 
most  public  attentions,  that  his  feelings  towards 
her  were  entirely  changed.  And  let  the  result  be 
a  warning  to  all  negligent  husbands. — "  Unfor- 
tunately," says  Mrs.  J.,  ^*  it  was  now  too  late 
the  heart  he  had  wounded,  chilled  and  rejected, 
either  could  not, or  would  not  be  recalled;  he 
foi\nd  himself  slighted  in  his  turn,  and  treated  with 
the  most  provoking  and  the  most  determined 
coldness." 

The  author  of  the ''  Journal  of  a  Nobleman  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,"  has  given  us  a  still  more 
interesting  and  striking  illustration  of  the  assertion 
which  I  have  made,  in  the  case  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Pletenburg,  whom  he  saw  in  the  gay 
circles  of  Vienna  during  the  period  of  the  session 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  that  city.  Pletenburg  had 
married,  without  much  courtship  or  difficulty,  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  fortune  which  had  been  lefl  to  him,  on 
the  condition  that  he  married  before  he  was  twenty- 
five.  He  soon  plunged  into  every  kind  of  de- 
bauchery and  dissipation,  conceived  the  greatest 
disgust  for  his  lovely  and  loving  wife  of  sixteen — 
lefl  her  almost  broken  hearted,  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling  in  Europe,  returned  after  some  years, 
saw  her,  and  saw  that  she  had  ceased  to  love  him : 
then  he  loved  in  turn,  and  loved  most  violently 


and  hopelessly.   He  ii  thus  described  by  the  author 
of  the  Journal  just  mentioned,  who  met  with  him 
at  a  party  of  the  Countess  Frock's  in  Vienna. 
"  The  poor  man  has  become  an  object  of  ridicule 
by  the  servility  of  his  devotion ;  alwajf  sighing, 
as  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  as  jealous  u  t  aext- 
genarian,  he  never  moves  from  her  side.   He  ii 
ever  taking  up  her  gloves  and  her  handkerchief, 
and  pressing  them  to  his  bosom  in  public.   But 
all  this  tends  only  to  increase  the  aversion  be  has 
raised.    Proscribed  from  the  nuptial  bed  which 
he  had  so  long  disdained,  he  complains  of  this  rigor 
in  prose,  and  laments  his  fate  in  verse.    In  short, 
his  enthusiasm  has  become  so  great,  that  if  it  con- 
tinues for  any  length  of  time,  his  intellect  must 
become  affected  by  it"    And  thus  is  it  that  the 
disenthral  men  t  of  woman  will  always  cause  her 
to  be  more  respected  and  loved,  and  by  her  influ- 
ence on  man  she  will  be  sure  to  make  him  more 
agreeable,  more  social,  less  proud. 

Besides  this,  virtuous  love  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  the  morals  of  roan,  to  increase  his  sym- 
pathies and  call  into  play  all  his  most  lender  ieel- 
ings.  This  moral  tendency  of  love  in  the  male, 
arises  partly  from  imitation  of  the  virtues  and 
character  of  her  whom  we  love ;  but  mostly  from 
that  exquisite,  indescribable  pleasure,  which  one 
in  love  feels,  from  the  performance  of  those  acts  of 
kindness  and  virtue  which  excite  the  gratitude  and 
esteem  of  the  lady  beloved.  In  this  case  his  mi- 
nute, tender  and  ever  anticipating  attentions  to  the 
femsJe,  have  an  effect  on  roan  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  described  as  being  produced  on  woman  by 
the  relation  of  mother  and  child. 

**  How  oft  the  thriUiDgs  of  trantpoitod  joj 
Hare  stolen  on  the  heart,  with  liTe^e  warm  tide. 
When  9he  has  deigned  with  approbating  smile 
To  pay  the  effort  of  the  wieh  to  pleaae ! 
How  oft  with  eorrow's  keen  corrodinf  pang 
We*Te  seen  displeasure  clood  her  beanteous  faes ! 
As  when  the  sun,  obscured,  would  teach  the  worid 
The  value  of  his  genial  noontide  smile.'* 

I  know  of  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  soften  the 
heart,  to  smooth  down  the  asperities  of  chancter, 
to  excite  all  the  kindly,  sympathetic  and  amiable 
feelings  of  our  nature,  aa  ardent  affection  fer  a  ? ir- 
tuous  and  pk>us  female.  Mr.  Randolph  in  his  let- 
ters to  a  relation,  has  spoken  with  great  force  and 
propriety  of  this  effect  of  virtuous  love. 

So  far,  I  have  been  describing  the  nature  of  nas'i 
love,  and  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  his  cha- 
racter. The  love  of  woman  however,  is  nwch 
more  interesting,  and  if  not  roore  ardent,  it  is  per- 
haps more  devoted,  more  tender  and  moreooastant 
than  that  of  man.  "Man,"  aays  Irving, "  ii  t*« 
creature  of  interest  and  ambitkNi.  His  natuiv 
leads  him  forth  into  the  bustle  and  struggle  of  the 
world.  Love  is  but  the  erobellishmentof  biseariy 
life,  or  a  song  piped  in  the  intervals  of  the  sea 
He  seeks  for  fame,  for  fortune,  for  space  in  the 
world's  tlioughts,  and  domiokiioi^  his  feUow  oin. 
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But  a  woman's  whole  life  is  the  history  of  the 
affections.  The  heart  is  her  world ;  it  is  there  her 
ambition  strives  for  empire — it  is  there  her  avarice 
seeks  for  hidden  treasures.  She  sends  forth  her 
sympathies  on  adventure ;  she  embarks  her  whole 
soul  in  the  traffic  of  affection  ;  and  if  shipwrecked, 
her  case  is  hopeless, — for  it  is  a  bankruptcy  of  the 
heart."  Madame  de  Stael  tells  us  that  love  is  but 
an  episode  in  the  history  of  man's  life,  but  it  is  the 
serious  business  of  a  woman's.  And  a  man,  says 
Thomas,  is  more  to  a  woman  than  a  whole  nation. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  a  woman's  affec- 
tions have  been  won,  when, casting  aside  all  pas- 
sioAs,  feelings,  joys  of  earth,  save  for  one  alone, 
she  settles  down, 

"  Wkh  wings  all  folded  and  wHh  silent  tongue'*— 

to  brood  over  dreams  of  felicity  to  be  enjoyed  with 
kmi — how  overwhelming,  how  crushing  must  his 
treachery  be,  to  her  all  confiding  heart.  Her  by- 
gone dreams  of  deep  enthralling  bliss  are  all  a 
mockery.  Her  pride  is  wounded,  her  modesty  is 
shocked.  For  a  time  she  may  still  affect  gaiety ; 
she  may  travel  the  routine  of  apparent  pleasure; 
but  the  worm  is  at  the  heart,  and  she  sinks  at  last 
a  martyr  to  her  affections.  Where  one  man  falls 
a  victim  to  love,  there  are  perhaps  at  least  ten 
women.  No  wonder  then  she  should  be  more  in- 
veterate in  her  antipathies  and  animosities  when 
she  has  once  been  wronged — when  once  deceived 
she  rarely  forgives. 

Taught  Co  conceal,  the  bunting  heart  deipondf 
Over  its  IdoL 

And  if  *tls  loet,  life  hath  no  more  to  bring, 
And  their  revenge  is  aa  the  tiger's  spring, 
Deadly,  and  qojclc,  and  crashing ;  yet  as  real 
Torture  ia  tbelra— what  they  inflia  they  fiwL 

But  if  the  affections  of  a  woman  are  once  fixed 
on  a  man, — so  absorbing,  so  overwhelming  do  they 
become,  that  she  will  forgive  the  stain  which  his 
conduct  has  inflicted  on  his  own  honor;  she  will 
forgive  him  for  her  own  ruin;  she  will  pardon 
every  thing  in  fine,  save  the  loss  of  his  hveforher. 
For  this  wrong,  and  for  this  alone,  will  she  conceive 
the  roost  bitter  and  deadly  hatred  and  revenge. 
How  admirably  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  understand 
this  trait  in  woman's  love.     When  in  the  heart  of 
Bi  id  Lothian,  Effie  Deans  is  visited  in  prison  by  her 
sister,  who  makes  mention  of  the  being  who  had 
disgraced  and  ruined  her,  but  who  nevertheless 
loired  her  and  was  anxious  to  save  her  life,  he 
makes  £fBe  exclaim,  in  the  overflowing  and  for- 
giving fulness  of  her  afi*ection,  ^'  O  Jeannie,  if  ye 
vrould  do  good  to  me  at  this  moment,  tell  me  every 
w^ord  that  be  said,  and  whether  he  was  sorry  for 
pooT  Effie  or  no."    A  woman  in  this  situatkm  is 
sometimes  like  Antigone  in  the  (Edipus — she  may 
l>eeofne  fond  of  the  very  misery  which  she  feels  for 
hia  Mke. 

1*tie  constraint  which  is  put  upon  the  jiassion  of 
love  in  woman,  nurses  and  invigorates  it.    Fear 


and  modesty  mingle  inquietude  with  her  love,  and 
double  its  force.  The  confessidn  of  her  affection  is 
of  itself  a  mighty  sacrifice;  but  a  woman  is  then 
only  the  more  tender  for  the  great  sacrifice  which 
she  has  made.  The  more  the  confession  has  cost 
her,  the  more  fondly  does  she  love  him  to  whom 
she  has  made  it.  "  She  attaches  herself,"  says 
Thomas, "  by  her  sacrifices.  Virtuous,  she  enjoys 
her  denials ;  guilty,  she  glories  in  the  favors  she 
bestows.  Women  therefore,  when  love  is  a  pas- 
sion, are  more  constant  than  men ;  but  when  it  is 
only  an  appetite  they  are  more  libertine.  For 
then  they  feel  no  more  of  those  anxieties,  those 
struggles,  and  that  sweet  shame  which  impressed 
the  delicious  sentiment  so  strongly  on  their  hearts." 
With  what  fitcility  a  Ninon  de  TEnclos  and  a 
Catherine  of  Russia  would  change  their  lovers, 
every  body  knows;  theirs  was  more  of  an  appe- 
tite than  of  an  affection  and  sentiment,  and  where 
this  is  the  case,  woman's  love  is  more  fickle  than 
man's;  in  every  other  instance  it  is  more  constant 
and  faithful. 

I  have  thought  proper,  in  this  dissertation,  to 
speak  of  the  effects  produced  upon  the  character 
of  man  during  the  period  of  courtship  and  love ; 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  effects  in  his  case  are 
decidedly  beneficial.  I  doubt  whether  the  same 
may  hp  asserted  in  all  cases  with  regard  to  woman. 
The  time  which  a  woman  passes  between  the  pe- 
riod of  her  entrance  into  society  and  her  marriage, 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  the  most  peril- 
ous of  her  career.  Having  led  a  previous  life  of 
retirement  and  comparative  seclusion,  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  wiles  and  stratagems  of  the  world—en- 
dowed almost  always  with  a  vivid  imagination  and 
warm  feelings,  she  comes  forth  into  society  with 
buoyant  hopes  and  an  aninuiting  gaiety,  which 
throw  a  charm  over  the  whole  face  of  nature,  that 
conceals  from  view  the  snares  and  deceptions  of 
the  world.  She  may  then  fall  a  sacrifice  to  some 
artful  deceiver,  and  suffer  the  pangs  of  disappoint- 
ment, which  I  have  jqst  been  describing.*  Or 
she  may  acquire  a  love  of  conquest  in  the  wars  of 
Cupid — may  become  fascinated  by  the  applauses 
and  flattery  of  the  world,  until  nothing  but  the 
incense  of  adulation  can  satisfy  her  perverted  va- 
nity. This  period,  is  one,  during  which,  a  woman 
enjoys  more  fame,  more  worldly  glory,  than  during 
any  other  of  her  life.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
then,  that  she  is  so  frequently  seen  suppressing  her 
feelings  and  smothering  her  affections,  in  order 
that  she  may  protract  this  period  of  her  glory  and 


*  '*  It  ifl  easier  for  an  artful  man  who  is  not  In  love,  (aaye  Ad- 
dison)  to  persuade  iiis  miatrcsH  iie  tiaa  a  passion  for  Iter,  and  to 
succeed  in  liis  pursuit,  tlian  for  one  who  lores  witli  tiie  greatest 
violence.  True  love  tiaa  ten  tliousaud  griefs,  impatiences  and 
rescntmenu,  tliat  render  a  man  unamiablo  in  the  eyes  of  the 
person  whose  aflection  be  solicits:  besides  that,  it  sinlcs  his 
figure,  gives  him  fears,  apprehensions  and  poorness  of  spirit, 
and  often  maJ^es  him  appear  ridicuimia^  where  he^as  a  mind  to 
recommend  Himself."  Digitized  by  CjOOgle 
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reputation.*  There  is  nothing  more  seducing, 
more  captivating  to  the  vanity  and  imagination  of 
woman,  than  to  see  all  hearts  enchained,  and  ren- 
dering the  willing  homage  of  love  and  admiration 
to  her  graces  and  accomplishments.  But  she 
must  beware,  lest  this  delightful  devotion  implant 
in  the  heart  a  lust  ibr  applause  and  notoriety,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  all  the  more  feminine  and  lovely 
virtues.  And  she  must  recollect  too  that  the  very 
pain  of  disappointment,  which  she  is  obliged  to  in- 
flict and  to  witness  from  day  to  day,  in  her  unfor- 
tunate lovers,  is  of  itself  calculated  to  weaken  and 
obtund  her  feelings  and  sympathies,  and  to  gene- 
rate coldness  and  hardness  of  heart  Metaphysi- 
cians tell  us  that  the  active  feelings  are  strengthen- 
ed, but  the  passive  are  weakened  by  too  frequent 
repetition — the  frequent  sight  of  beggary,  of  death, 
of  pain  and  misery  of  every  description,  when  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  a(fminister  relief,  always 
tends  to  weaken  our  sympathy  and  harden  the 
heart.  Now  there  can  be  no  pain, — no  angnish 
more  exquisite,  than  that  which  the  disappointed 
lover  feels  in  the  melancholy  hour  of  his  rejection ; 
and  the  woman,  who  witnesses  such  scenes  too  fre- 
quently, may  at  last  lose  the  generous  sympathies 
of  her  nature.  Like  the  man  of  deep  fbelings 
and  keen  sensibility,  who  the  historian  informs  us, 
was  at  first  unwillingly  dragged  to  the  amphithe- 
atre to  witness  the  horrid,  the  revolting  combats  of 
the  gladiators,  she  may  at  last  by  repetition  so  con- 
quer the  feelings  of  nature  as  even  to  experience  a 
savage  delight  in  the  pain  and  suffering  of  human 
sacrifice  and  human  woe. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  I  beg  leave  to  add  one 
word  of  advice  to  the  gay  and  fascinating  belle, 
who  is  moving  forward  in  her  victorious  career, — 
conquering  all  hearts  before  her, — until,  like  the 
Juan  of  Moliere,  she  may  wish  for  other  worlds, 
not  for  purposes  of  conquest,  like  Alexander,  but 
to  win  the  hearts  of  those  that  inhabit  them.  A 
lady  in  this  situation  ought  always  to  be  mindful 
of  the  great  influence  which  she  is  exerting  on 
those  around  her.  Her  lightest  words  are  trea- 
sured up  with  the  fondest  zeal,  her  very  defects  are 
sometimes  considered  as  surpassing  beauties.  A 
principle  advocated  by  her,  no  matter  how  errone- 
ous,— a  doctrine  advanced,  no  matter  how  false,  is 
apt  to  make  an  impression,  sometimes  deep  and 
indelible,  on  the  susceptible  hearts  of  her  admirers. 
She  should  ever  recollect  that  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  of  piety  is  peculiarly  hers ;  and  when  she  is 
walking  the  golden  round  of  her  pleasures,  shed- 
ding her  influence  on  all  who  approach  her,  let  her 
be  conscious  to  herself  of  no  word  or  deed  which 
can  injure  the  sacred  cause  of  morality  and  religion. 
We  aJl  know  the  irresistible  influence  of  associa- 
tion. A  writer  of  antiquity  said  he  would  rather 
believe  drunkenness  no  vice,  than  that  Plato  could 

♦  A  lirely  French  writer,  eaya  Mary  Wolsioncrafk,  asks  what 
business  women  turned  of  forty  can  have  in  this  world. 


have  one.  The  stuttering  of  Aristotle  and  lh« 
wry  neck  of  Alexander  were  admired  on  tbe  same 
principle :  and  Dea  Cartes,  the  great  philosopher, 
declared  he  had  a  partiality  for  persons  who  aquint- 
ed ;  and  he  says  "  that  in  his  endeavor  to  trace  the 
cause  of  a  taste  so  whimsical,  he  at  last  recollect- 
ed, that,  when  a  boy,  he  had  been  fond  of  a  girl 
who  had  that  blemish.  I  have  rarely  known  a 
very  devoted  lover  who  did  not  love  all  tbe  peca- 
liarities  and  even  oddities  of  his  mistress.  We 
are  all  like  the  Frenchman,  whose  mistress  had  a 
iuriated  nose,  of  which  the  lover  used  to  say, "  C'est 
au  moins  la  plus  belle  irregularity  du  moode." 
Hence,  for  the  very  same  reason  that  Dr.  Johnson 
remarks, "  if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genius  can 
embellish  impropriety,  or  whose  authority  can 
make  error  venerable,  his  works  are  the  proper 
objectof  criticism,"— would  1  say,  that  if  there  be 
any  being  whose  opinions  and  actions  form  the 

»*  Glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youths  do  dress  themselves,'* 

let  such  beings  remember  the  nature  and  respon- 
sibility of  their  station,  and  manage  well  the  iaUnti 
which  are  committed  to  their  charge.  I  shall  for 
the  present,  pass  over  all  consideration  of  thema^ 
ried  state,  with  the  sole  remark,  that  in  all  ages 
and  countries  the  women  love  more  constantly  and 
more  devotedly  in  that  state  than  the  men,  pos- 
sessing a  more  exclusive  and  more  engrossing  af- 
fection, and  that  their  errors  and  infidelity  have 
generally  been  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  those  of 
the  men.  Hence,  the  more  attentive,  the  more 
sedulously  tender  and  kind  the  husband  is,  the 
more  virtuous,  affectionate  and  faithful  tbe  wife 
becomes^  All  over  the  world,  the  woman  who 
marries  from  love,  covets,  beyond  every  thing  else, 
the  entire  afiections  of  her  husband.  He  is  all  in  all 
to  her, — and  it  will  be  only  his  indiflercnce  and 
infideli^  which  will  ever  alienate  her  affections; 
then,  in  the  spirit  of  chagrin  and  mortification,  maj 
she  bewail  her  lot,  in  the  language  of  Dryden : 

*'  Cursed  rassalAge, 
First  idolized  till  Iotb^s  hoc  fire  be  o'er, 
Then  slaves  to  those  who  courted  us  before." 


For  the  Southern  Literary  1 

DAVCINO,  'WALTZIHG,  Ac 

J'ai  toujours  cm  qua  le  bon  D'etait  que  ie  learn  mis  e&  •^ 
tion. — Roiuseau. 

Amid  the  various  changes  in  the  customs  and  fiikshiotii 
of  society,  the  abolitioa  of  old,  and  the  introductioa  of 
new  modes,  which  an  age  prolific  in  intelligent  and  is- 
portant  improvement  has  effected,  it  is  matter  of  «ir- 
prise,  that  some  of  the  engines  of  reform,  some  of  tht 
batteries  of  satire,  hUve  never  been  unmasked  upon  the 
crude  and  barbarous  fashion  of  dancing.  Start  not,  gen- 
tle reader,  when  I  say  6arframc#  fiashioii)  for  soch  di»> 
cing  unquestionably  is.  Its  very  origin  is  baibaioas. 
In  a  rude  state,  when  the  untutored  savage  is  agitated 
by  any  strong  emotion,  as  joy,  patriotism,  adminUoa, 
&c,  his  first  impulse  is  to  caper>ftRd  skip  about  like  a 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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^fliong  the  records  of  the  customs  and 

^'>i  polished  and  ciTilized  nations  of 

ain  for  the  importance  and  admi- 

Oiis  miscalled  accomplishment 

Romans,  perhaps  the  most 

ancients,  held  the  art  in 

'^^  *  Cicero  striving  with 

*ce,  to  vindicate  his 

'  ■  Deing  a  dancer,  pre- 

*^     *  J  conscious  is  he  of  the 

•.he  makes  it  the  subject  of 

•  *        '  -^  and,  in  a  digression,  recounts 

■*       *#  and  devoted  patriotism  of  his 

'^       ^  J  discountenance  a  charge  affecting 

•  value  and  dignity  of  his  character. 

*  ^  civi  convivti,  ameni  loci, 

I  .arum  deliciamm,  comes  est  excrema  talUlio." 

.e  Greeks,  we  are  told,  held  the  art  of  dancing  in 
.i^her  estimation,  and  it  is  said,  considered  graceful 
daaciog  one  of  the  necessary  constituents  to  the  charac- 
ter of  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  but  the  very  word, 
and  indeed  the  only  one  used  by  them  to  express  the 
motion,  •PX^^^*  signified  mimicry;  plaunly  intimating 
its  derivation  from  the  buffoons  and  jesters  of  the  stage, 
and  consequently  it  never  could  have  had  much  popu- 
larity in  Ifaeir  more  refined  and  elegant  circles.  Am 
a  leligioos  rite  it  was  in  use,  it  seems,  among  the  ancient 
Jews,*  and  in  celebration  of  the  worship  of  the  hea- 
then deities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  find  it  only 
practised  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  a  fiict  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  nuirk  it  as  a  lewd,  licentious  and  vulgar  pastime. 
It  was  a  favorite  amusement  of  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  Chinese,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Persians,  and 
other  barbarous  nations  of  antiquity,  and  is  yet  in  prac- 
tice among  the  modern  French  and  Italians,  who,  first 
introducing^  it  in  theatrical  amusements,  and  then  hav- 
ing carried  the  art  to  great  perfection,  have  now  trans- 
planted it  to  the  fashionable  circles  of  domestic  society. 
But  it  is  rather  in  reference  to  its  effects  upon  the  pre- 
sent constitution  of  society,  and  its  awkward  adaptation 
to  the  chastened  simplicity  of  the  republican  character, 
that  I  propose  to  consider  dancing,  than  in  regard  to  its 
estimation  among  the  ancients. 

Excellence  in  tuUional  dances,  <u  $ueh,  may  deservedly 
be  ranked  among  the  highest  efforts  of  skill  and  grace. 
We  discover  much  elegance,  certainly,  in  the  easy  and 
graceful  evolutions  of  the  Spanish  waltz.    There  is  a 
charming  vivacity  in  the  romping  gaiety  of  the  French 
gallopade ;  and  even  the  oriental  mazourka,  is  not  de- 
void of  a  certain  graceful  beauty.     But  they  derive 
their  interest  from  the  national  and  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  them.  We  see  the  haaghty  Span- 
iard, proud  indeed,  but  pliant,  aptly  pictured  in  the 
mysterious  intricacy  of  the  mazy  waltz.    The  lively 
galioi^  presents  to  our  mind  at  once,  the  reckless  noncha- 
Unee  and  chivalrous  geuety  of  the  Frenchman ;  and  thus 
these  dances  come  to  us  as  faithful  types  of  their  national 
origin.     But  why  may  we  not  be  content  to  witness  this 
delineation  of  national  characteristics  upon  our  theatri- 
cai  boards  7    Why  should  we  take  them  from  their  ap- 
propriate sphere,  and  introduce  them  to  the  frivolous 
and  undignified  imitation  of  the  polite  and  refined  7    I 
do  not  know  a  scene  more  faithfully  descriptive  of  rude, 
boisterous,  and  unbecoming  merrimept,  than  an  Ameri- 
cao  ball  room.    Place  your  hands  upon  your  ears,  and 


look  down  the  hall.  You  will  see  the  most  unmeaning 
grimaces — the  most  ridiculous  contortions  of  body  in 
one  quarter — while  another  view  presents  to  you  the 
unwelcome  picture  of  man,  lordly  man,  fidlen  from  his 
high  estate,  and  going  through  the  laborious  operations 
of  the  dance,  with  the  farcical  solemnity  of  a  monk,  or 
the  clownish  rapture  of  a  mountebank.  People  may  say 
what  they  please,  about  those  only  opposing  this  caper- 
ing vice,  who  cannot  dance  themselves.  They  may  tell 
us,  that  Lord  Bjrron  wrote  his  fretful  satire  upon  waltz- 
ing, because  his  lordship  could  not  participate  in  that 
fashionable  dance,  owing  to  his  club  fooL  They  may 
preach,  that  the  ignorant  alone  complain  of  those  ac- 
plishments  which  they  cannot  attain  themselves ;  that 
the  dances  in  practice,  fVom  time  immemorial,  among 
our  ancestors,  were  equally  objectionable  as  those  we 
now  adopt  and  admire,  which  certain  bold  critics,  going 
beyond  their  province,  dare  to  denounce  as  dangerous 
innovations,  savoring  of  foreign  modes  and  manners, 
licentious  and  demoralizing.  All  this  will  hot  do,  Mr. 
Editor.  Dancing  is  dangerous,  and  the  tcaUx  eapeeitUy: 
and  a  virtuous  and  intelligent  community  will  unite,  I 
feel  assured,  to  frown  these  vicious  amusements  out  of 
society,  and  consign  them  to  the  barbarous  regions 
whence  they  were  so  irreverently  introduced  among  us. 

This  mania  for  dancing,  waltzing,  &&,  is  the  bane  of 
every  social  circle.  Do  you  go  to  pass  the  evening  so- 
ciably with  your  friend,  where  you  have  a  vague  in- 
stinctive idea  you  will  meet  the  pretty  creature  you 
passed  in  the  street,  on  the  Thursday  previous — you 
will  enter — your  fondest  anticipations  are  realized — you 
draw  your  chair  towards  her,  and  fall  into  a  charming 
tete-a-tete,  with  the  dear  object  for  whom  you  ah-eady 
conceive  a  nascent  passion — who  has  made  you  lose  a 
whole  week's  sleep,  break  your  mirror,  tear  your  black 
silk  bcnntt  de  nuU  into  fragments,  and  kick  your  faithful 
valet  de  chambre  down  stairs,  because  your  laundress 
has  failed  to  impart  the  due  degree  of  rigidity  to  your 
collar  linen.  Now  you  promise  yourself  a  full  indem- 
nity for  all  the  contre^tetnp*  of  the  past  week — you  are 
just  arranging  a  most  pleasant  excursion  with  the  lady 
the  next  afternoon,  when,  alas !  the  vanity  of  human 
hopes!  an  impertinent  coxcomb,  whose  only  merit  con- 
sists in  a  well  arranged  dress  and  capacious  whiskers, 
demands  the  honor  of  the  lady's  hand  for  the  next  waltz. 
Odious,  detested  waltz !  You  have  loo  much  taste  to 
dance  yourself:  your  inamoratOy  however,  must  yield  to 
the  unrelenting  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  you  are  lefl  in  a 
posture  ofamiabU  abstraction,  musing  on  the  provoking 
scene  enacting  before  you.  To  sit  quietly  and  await 
the  termination  of  the  dance,  might  not  be  an  unat- 
tainable eflfort  of  patience;  but  to  see  her  partner*s 
place  supplied  again  and  again — you  take  leave  of  hope 
and  the  company  together,  and  pass  the  next  week  to 
the  manifest  infringement  of  your  own  peace  of  mind, 
and  your  aforesaid  ill-&ted  valet's  physical  comforts. 

Now,  Mr.  Messenger,  I  take  you  to  be  a  sensible 
and  discreet  man,  anxious  for  the  purity  of  public  taste, 
and  ever  vigilant  to  rid  society  of  all  nuisances;  I  doubt 
not,  therefore,  that  I  shall  find  in  you,  an  able  and  wil- 
ling  coadjutor  in  the  remedy  I  propose  to  apply,  for  the 
extirpation  of  this  unspeakable  annoyance;  and  I  hope 
the  undignified,  graceless,  dancing  fraternity,  aye,  and 
titterhood  too,  (for  sorry  am  I  to  say,  the  ladies  are  the 
OQOst  unliving  patrons  of  this  capering  vice,)  will  take 
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the  hint  forthwith.  I  propose,  through  the  '^Measen- 
ger,"  to  give  to  the  public  the  result  of  my  best  labors 
to  eradicate  this  odious  practice  from  society.  I  know 
not  if  my  efforts  will  ever  receive  their  deserved  reward. 
The  public  is  an  ungratefUl  master,  and  ever  incredulous 
and  uncourteous  when  you  propose  to  reform  him.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  part  of  a  philanthropist  and  reform- 
er, to  abate  his  efforts  on  that  account.  Immortality 
will  be  the  price  of  success,  and  posterity  will  pay  it 
Had  Columbus  abandoned  his  attempts  to  explore  the 
western  main,  because  bigoted  and  ignorant  monarchs 
would  not  accept  the  world  he  offered  them,  we  might 
now  have  been  the  wretched  subjects  of  some  European 
despot  instead  of  the  countrymen  of  Washington,  under 
a  government  of  equal  laws,  and  in  a  land  of  liberty. 

On  a  visit  a  few  evenings  ago,  to  a  maiden  aunt,  I  was 
glad  to  find,  that  among  the  ladies  assembled  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  utmost  unanimity  prevailed  as  to  the  importance 
and  utility  of  the  proposed  reform.  MissBetsy  Bloomever 
declared  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  extensively  bene- 
ficial reformations  which  the  world  has  witnessed,  since 
the  proscription  of  hoops,  stays,  and  stomachers.  Miss 
Debby  Creaktone  pronounced  it  a  more  important  re- 
volution than  that  achieved  by  Signorina  Garcia,  in  the 
musical  style  of  the  American  vocalists ;  and  Miss  Ju- 
dith Knowell  said,  that  in  her  estimation,  (and  she  was 
a  Protestant  Episcopalian,  she  added,)  Luther's  refor- 
mation would  sink  to  insignificance  before  iL 

You  can  imagine  my  gratification,  Mr.  Messenger, 
at  so  numerous  and  so  respectable  an  accession  to  my 
opinions;  a  fact  upon  which  I  could  not  forbear  to  feli- 
citate myself,  to  Miss  Sophronisba  Grundy,  adding, 
that  I  was  confident  my  exertions  would  now  be  duly 
appreciated  by  an  enlightened  public,  when  it  should  be 
apprised,  that  I  was  aided  in  my  labors  by  ladies,  firom 
whose  age  and  experience,  so  much  might  be  expected, 

when conceive  my  astonishment,  the  whole  group 

rose  upon  me,  with  unanimous  rage;  and  declared  it 
was  a  positive  insult — 

"  Age  and  experience  indeed !  humph !  Call  me  old 
at  thirty-five !"  screamed  Miss  Deborah. 

"  And  WM,  at  forty — only  five  years  more!"  shouted 
Miss  Betsy. 

"  And  /,"  said  Miss  Judith,  scornfully,  "that will  let 
you  know,  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  thirty-five  till  the  29th  day 
of  June  next." 

"  Impudence!**  said  Miss  Primrose. 

**  Insult !"  echoed  Miss  Grundy. 

In  short,  I  found  it  impossible,  Mr.  Messenger,  to 
compose  the  troubled  elements,  thus  innocently  put  in 
motion,  and  was  forced  to  retire.  All  my  attempts  at 
expostulation  and  entreaty,  being  overborne  and  silenced 
by  the  volume  of  voice  and  clamor  sent  after  me — my 
aunt  even  intimating  to  me^  at  the  hall  door,  that  I  must 
not  vbit  her  house,  unless  I  could  better  estimate  the 
feelingi  of  her  friends,  who  certainly  had  much  cause  to 
complain  of  my  wanton  outrage  upon  them. 

I  was  electrified— was  astounded — and  tossed  on 
my  pillow  the  whole  night,  vainly  laboring  to  unravel 
the  inexplicable  problem.  That  ladies  of  such  seeming 
propriety,  should  evince  such  passion  at  an  allusion  to 
that  to  which  I  considered  them  done  indebted,  for  any 
consequence  they  might  have  in  the  world,  was  more 
than  my  philosophy  could  estimate,  or  my  ingenuity 
explain. 


As  some  compensation,  however,  for  the  defection  of  ' 
these  yemng  ladies  with  delicate/eeiiRft,!  am  rejoiced  to 
find  that  the  sex  can  appreciate  my  exertions  in  the  caose 
of  elegance  and  refinement,  and  are  detennined  to  aid 
me  in  my  patriotic  labors.  Last  evening  the  penny 
post  brought  me  the  two  following  letters,  on  the  sob- 
ject  of  the  great  reformation  of  manners  in  which  we 
are  engaged ;  and  as  they  strengthen  my  opiniond  with 
great  force  of  argument,  I  am  unwilling  to  soppress 
them,  and  beg  leave  you  will  give  them  at  once  to  the 
dear  public,  whose  welfare  I  have  so  much  at  heart. 
With  the  kind  and  very  welcome  invitation  contained  in 
the  first,  I  shall  certainly  comply,  and  hope  ere  long,  to 
give  you  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  a  body,  fiom 
whose  wisdom,  (I  will  not  say  age  or  experience,)  so  much 
may  be  justly  expected ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  I  am 
very  fiiithfully,  yours  and  the  public's  dear  friend, 

AMTHONT  ABSOLUTE. 

Mr.  MiokUe: 

I  am  secretary  to  the  "  Society  of  Young  Ladies  for 
the  suppression  of  vulgar  practices,  and  the  promotion 
of  elegance  and  gentility  among  young  men,"  and  am 
directed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Society,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing in  duality  Hall,  to  convey  to  you  the  assurance  of 
their  hearty  good  will  and  ready  co-operation,  in  yoar 
philanthropic  efforts  in  the  dancing  reformation.  Our 
society  has  long  deplored  the  absence  of  some  efficient 
and  active  measures  for  the  suppression  of  a  practice  so 
derogatory  to  the  dignified  grandeur  of  the  human  form 
and  character,  and  congratulate  themselves  and  their 
co-laborers  in  the  same  cause,  upon  the  highly  impor- 
tant and  gratifying  results,  which  your  beneficent  »ai 
and  energy  promise.  They  have  ever  since  the  fbnna- 
tion  of  their  society,  regarded  the  practice  of  dancings 
of  waltzing  particularly,  and  especially  in  pritate  ci^ 
des — as  seriously  obstructive  to  that  "nuBxA  of  mind," 
which  is  elsewhere  effecting  such  important  improTC- 
ments  in  the  domestic  economy  and  wealth  of  nations; 
and  hail  with  delighted  enthusiasm  the  dawn  of  a  bright^ 
er  and  better  period,  in  our  beloved  country.  An  anti- 
dancing  clause  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  our  socie- 
ty. Our  members  have  all  abandoned  the  custom  very 
long  ago ;  indeed,  our  president,  among  the  oldest  of 
our  number,  being  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  says,  that 
at  the  last  dancing  party  she  attended,  she  sdw  General 
Washington  dance  a  minuet  with  her  aunt  Fanny. 
There  was,  she  says,  so  much  stately  grace  in  that  dance, 
that  she  would  not  object  to  seeing  minuets  danced 
always ;  but  nothing  else.  We  all  agree  in  unanimous 
condemnation  of  the  rapid,  whirling,  graceless  waltzes, 
hops,  gallops,  and  all  those  Frenchified  follies,  which  arc 
now,  alas !  by  the  depraved  taste  of  the  day,  consider- 
ed so  fashionable. 

Pray  do  not  spare  any  pains  to  wipe  off  this  dreadfbi 
stain  upon  our  domestic  customs  and  manners,  and  let 
not  dancing  be  any  longer  urged  against  us  as  a  national 
reproach.  The  next  meeting  of  our  society  will  be 
held  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day  week,  when  I  am  di- 
rected to  invite  your  attendance.  Pray  do  not  fiiil  to  i 
come  and  give  us  your  aid  in  working  the  speedy  cxtir- 
mination  of  this  great  vice  from  among  us.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  wishing  you  perfect  success  in  your  virtu- 
ous labors,  I  remain  your  friend,  in  the  sympathy  which 
unites  the  advocates  of  a  common  cause. 


Digitizet 


CAROLINE  CAJiFiBLD,  SecrtUrfh 
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Jir,  JtbaoiuU : 

Hearing  of  your  intended  efforts,  by  a  series  of  essays, 
and  by  forming  societies  throughout  the  country,  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  the  demoralizing  tendency 
and  intrinsic  ungentility  of  dancing,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
wish  you  entire  success,  in  a  reformation  fraught  with 
the  best  interests  of  society. 

'  I  am  a  young  lady  of  respectable  connexions,  of  some 
reading,  more  property,  and,  unless  my  glass  plays  me 
false,  of  a  person  quite  agreeable.  With  youth  and 
these  advantages,  one  would  think  I  could  get  along 
very  well  among  the  patrons  of  dancing;  but  you  must 
know  I  never  could  dance  fashionably,  and  as  no  body 
dances  otherwise,  the  consequence  is,  that  I  go  to  party 
after  party,  and  never  dance  at  all.  Pa  sent  me  to 
the  dancing  school  almost  a  whole  quarter,  but  I  had 
hardly  in  that  time  learned  more  than  the  positions, 
when  our  master  dislocated  his  ankle  joint  in  teaching 
one  of  the  scholars  (a  fat  Dutch  girl  from  the  moun- 
tains,) the  French  gallopade,  and  since  then,  we  have 
never  got  another  one  in  our  neighborhood.  How  much 
more  sociable  it  is  to  pass  the  evening  in  agreeable  con- 
versation, in  which  all  can  participate,  than  by  dancing, 
to  gratify  one  part  of  the  company  at  the  expense  of  the 
other. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  (whose  letters  I  have  sometimes 
read,)  advises  his  son  never  to  play  on  any  musical  in- 
strumenL  It  is  an  accomplishment,  he  says,  of  the  ne- 
cessitous or  vulgar.  If  he  wants  to  hear  music,  he  di 
rects  him  to  send  for  a  professed  performer,  and  pay  him 
for  his  services.  Thus  ought  it  be  in  regard  to  dancing, 
Confine  it  to  the  circus  or  theatre,  and  society  will  not 
be  annoyed  by  the  practice.  Until  this  is  done,  rely 
upcm  it,  Mr.  Absolute,  none  of  your  disciples  will  do 
more  to  drive  it  from  the  polished  circles  cf  domestic 
society,  than  your  obedient  servant, 

SALLY  SOBERLY. 


For  the  Soathem  Literary  Messenger. 
I.IOir-IZI]VO«    ATAI.K. 

BT  EDGAR  A.  POE. 


'  My  son' — said  he — *  what  is  the  chief  end  of  your 
existence  V 

*  Father* — I  said — *  it  is  the  study  of  Nosology.' 

*  And  what,  Thomas'—he  continued — *  is  Nosology  V 

*  Sir' — ^I  replied—'  it  is  the  Science  of  Noses.' 
'And  can  you  tell  roe' — ^he  asked — 'what  is  the 

meaning  of  a  nose  ?' 

'A  nose,  my  father' — said  I — 'has  been  variously 
defined,  by  about  a  thousand  different  authors.  It  is 
now  noon,  or  thereabouts.  We  shall  therefore  have 
time  enough  to  get  through  with  them  all  by  midnight 
To  commence : — The  nose,  according  to  Bartholinus,  is 
that  protuberance,  that  bump,  that  excrescence,  that' 


-all  people  went 


Upon  their  ten  toe«  in  wild  wonderment. 

Bi$hop  HalVa  Satira, 

I  am — that  is  to  say,  I  was,  a  great  man.  But  I  am 
neither  the  author  of  Junius,  nor  the  man  in  the  mask — 
for  my  name  is  Thomas  Smith,  and  I  was  bom  some< 
-where  in  the  city  of  Fum-Fudge.  The  first  action  of 
my  life  was  the  taking  hold  of  my  nose  with  both  hands. 
My  mother  saw  this  and  called  me  a  genius.  My  fa- 
ther wept  for  joy,  and  bought  me  a  treatise  on  Nosology. 
BeTore  I  was  breeched  I  had  not  only  mastered  the 
treatise,  but  had  collected  into  a  common-place  book 
aJJ  that  is  said  on  the  subject,  by  Pliny,  Aristotle,  Alex- 
ander Ross,  Minutius  Felix,  Hermanus  Pictorius,  Del 
Rio,  Villar^t,  Bartholinus,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

1  now  began  to  feel  my  way  in  the  science,  and  soon 
came  to  understand,  that,  provided  a  man  had  a  nose 
sufficiently  big,  he  might,  by  merely  following  it,  ar- 
rive at  a  Lionship.  But  my  attention  was  not  confined 
to  theories  alone.  Every  morning  I  took  a  dram  or 
twro,  and  gave  my  proboscis  a  couple  of  pulls.  When 
I  caiBC  of  age  my  father  sent  for  mc  to  liis  study. 


'  That  will  do  Thomas' — said  my  fiither.  '  I  am 
positively  thunderstruck  at  the  extent  of  your  informa- 
tion— I  am,  upon  my  souL  Come  here  I  (and  he  took 
me  by  the  arm.)  Your  education  may  be  considered 
as  finished,  and  it  is  high  time  you  should  scuffle  for 
yourself— so— so— so  (here  he  kicked  me  down  stairs 
and  out  of  the  door,)  so  get  out  of  my  house,  and  God 
bless  you !' 

As  I  felt  within  me  the  divine  aifflatus^  I  considered 
this  accident  rather  fortunate  than  otherwise,  and  do* 
termined  to  follow  my  nose.  So  I  gave  it  a  pull  or 
two,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Nosology.  All  f^]m- 
Fudge  was  in  an  uproar. 

*  Wonderful  genius  !'-Hsaid  the  Cluarterly. 

*  Superb  physiologist !' — ^said  the  New  Monthly. 
'Fine  writer!' — said  the  Edinburg. 

'  Great  man !' — said  Blackwood. 

*  Who  can  he  be  ?*— said  Mrs.  Bas-Bleu. 

'  Whai  can  he  be  ?' — said  big  Miss  Bas-Bleu. 

*  Where  can  he  be  ?'— said  little  Miss  Bas-Bleu. 
But  I  paid  them  no  manner  of  attention,  and  walked 

into  the  shop  of  an  artist. 

The  Duchess  of  Bless-my-soul  was  sitting  for  her 
portrait.  The  Marchioness  of  So-and-so  was  holding 
the  Duchess's  poodle.  The  Elarl  of  This-and-that  was 
flirting  with  her  salts,  and  His  Royal  Highness  of 
Touch-me-not  was  standing  behind  her  chair.  I  merely 
walked  towards  the  artist,  and  held  up  my  proboscis. 

'  O  beautiful !' — sighed  the  Duchess  of  Bless-my-soul. 

'O  pretty!' — lisped  the  Marchioness  of  So-and-so. 

*  Horrible!'— groaned  the  Earlof  This-and-thaL 

<  Abominable !' — growled  his  Highness  of  Touch- 
me-not. 

*  What  will  you  take  for  it?'— said  the  artist. 
'  A  thousand  pounds' — said  I,  sitting  down. 

'  A  thousand  pounds  ?' — he  inquired,  turning  the  nose 
to  the  light. 

*  Precisely' — said  I. 

'  Beautiful !' — said  he,  looking  at  the  nose. 

'  A  thousand  pounds' — ^said  I,  twisting  it  to  one  side. 

*  Admirable !' — said  he. 

*  A  thousand  pounds' — said  I. 

*  You  shall  have  them'-^said  he — *  what  a  piece  of 
Yirtdi !'  So  he  paid  me  the  money,  and  made  a  sketch 
of  my  nose.  I  took  rooms  in  Jermyn  street,  sent  his 
Majesty  the  ninety-ninth  edition  of  the  Nosology  with 
a  portrait  of  the  author,  and  his  Royal  Highness  of 
Touch-me-not  invited  me  to  dinner. 

We  were  all  Lions  and  Reeherthis. 
There  was  a  Grand  Turk  from  Stamboul.    He  said 
that  the  angels  were  horses,  cocks,  and  bulls — that  some- 
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body  in  the  sixth  heayen  had  seventy  thousand  heads 
and  seventy  thousand  tonnes — and  that  the  earth  was 
held  up  by  ti  sky-blue  cow  with  four  hundred  horns. 

There  was  Sir  Positive  Paradox.  He  said  that  all 
fools  were  philosophers,  and  all  philosophers  were  fools. 

There  was  a  writer  on  Ethics.  He  talked  of  Fire, 
Unity,  and  Atoms — Bi-part,  and  Prc-existent  soul — 
Affinity  and  Discord — ^Primitive  Intelligence  and  Ho- 
moomeria. 

There  was  Theologos  Theology.  He  talked  of  Eu- 
sebius  and  Arianus — Heresy  and  the  Council  of  Nice — 
Consubstantialism,  Homousios,  and  Homouioisios. 

There  was  Fricassee  from  the  Rocher  de  Cancale. 
He  mentioned  Latour,  Markbrunnen  and  Mareschino — 
Muriton  of  red  tongue,  and  Cauliflowers  with  Velout6 
sauce — veal  hlaSu  Menehoult,  Marinade  4  la  St.  Flo- 
rentin,  and  orange  jellies  en  tnosaiques. 

There  was  Signor  Tintontintino  from  Florence.  He 
spoke  of  Cimabue,  Arpino,  Carpaccio,  and  Argostino— 
the  gloom  of  Caravaggio — the  amenity  of  Albano — the 
golden  glories  of  Titian — the  frows  of  Rubens,  and  the 
waggeries  of  Jan  Steen. 

There  was  the  great  Geologist  Feltzpar.  He  talked 
of  Hornblende,  Mica-slate,  Cluartz,  Schist,  Schorl,  and 
Pudding-stone. 

There  was  the  President  of  the  Fum-Fudge  Univer- 
sity.   He  said  that  the  moon  was  called  Bendis  in 
Thrace,  Bubastis  in  E^pt,  Dian  in  Rome,  and  Artemis 
'  in  Greece. 

There  was  Delphinus  Polyglot.  He  told  us  what  had 
become  of  the  eighty- three  lost  tragedies  of  ^schylus — 
of  the  fifty-four  orations  of  Isaeus— of  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety-one  speeches  of  Lysias — of  the  hundred  and 
eighty  treatises  of  Theophrastus — of  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Conic  Sections  of  Apollonius — of  Pindar's  Hymns 
and  Dithyrambics,  and  the  five  and  forty  Tragedies  of 
Homer  Junior. 

There  was  a  modem  Platonist.  He  quoted  Porphyry, 
lamblichus,  Plotinus,  Proclus,  Hierocles,  Maximus, 
Tyrius,  and  Syrianus. 

There  was  a  human-perfectibility  man.  Eb  quoted 
Turgot,  Price,  Priestly,  Condorcet,  De  Stael,  and  the 
"Ambitious  Student  in  rather  ill  health." 

There  was  myself.    I  talked  of  Pictorius,  Del  Rio, 
Alexander  Ross,  Minutius  Felix,  Bartholinus,  Sir  Thos. 
Browne,  and  the  Science  of  Noses. 
'  Marvellous  clever  man  !* — said  his  Highness. 
'Superb!* — said  the  guests:  and  the  next  morning 
her  Grace  of  Bless-my-soul  paid  me  a  visiL 

*  Will  j^ou  go  to  Almacks,  pretty  creature  V  she  said. 
'  Certainly' — said  I.    *  Nose  and  all  V — she  asked. 

*  Positively* — I  replied. 

*  Here  then  is  a  card* — she  said — *  shall  I  say  you 
will  be  there?' 

'  Dear  Duchess !  with  all  my  heart* 

*  Pshaw !  no — but  with  all  your  nose  V 

*  Every  bit  of  it,  my  life,* — said  I.  So  I  gave  it  a 
pull  or  two,  and  fbund  myself  at  Almacks.  The  rooms 
were  crowded  to  suffocation. 

*  He  is  coming !»— said  somebody  on  the  staircase. 

*  He  is  coming!* — said  somebody  farther  up. 
*He  is  coming  !'-y-8aid  somebody  farther  still. 

*He  is  come!* — said  the  Duchess — *he  is  come,  the 
little  love!'  And  she  caught  me  by  both  hands,  and 
looked  me  in  the  nose. 


*  Ah  joli !— said  Mademoiselle  Pas  Seul. 
'  Dios  guarda !' — said  Don  Stiletta 

*  Diavolo  !* — said  Count  Capricomuta' 

'  Tousand  Teufel !'— said  Baron  Bludenuff. 

*  Tweedle-dee — twecdle-dee — ^tweedle-dam  !*  nid 
the  orchestra. 

*  Ah  joli ! — Dios  guarda ! — Diavolo ! — and  Tousand 
Teufel !  *  repeated  Mademoiselle  Pas  Seal,  Don  Stiletto, 
Count  Capricomuto,  and  Baron  Bludenuit  U  vras  loo 
bad— it  was  not  to  be  borne.    I  grew  angry. 

*  Sir  !* — said  I  to  the  Baron — *  you  are  a  baboon.' 
'Sir! '—replied,  he,  after  a  pause, — *Donner  and 

Blitzen !» 

This  was  sufficient  The  next  morning  I  shot  off  his 
nose  at  six  o'clock,  and  then  called  upon  my  friends. 

*  B«te !'— said  the  first. 

*  Fool !' — said  the  second. 

*  Ninny !' — said  the  third. 

*  Dolt !'— said  the  fourth. 

*  Noodle !'— said  the  fifth. 

*  Ass !' — said  the  sixth. 

*  Be  off !'— said  the  seventh. 

At  all  this  I  felt  mortified,  and  called  upon  my  father. 

*  Father*— I  said— 'what  is  the  chief  end  of  my  ex- 
istence!' 

*  My  son*— he  replied—*  it  is  still  the  study  of  Noso- 
logy. But  in  hitting  the  Baron's  nose  you  have  07c^ 
shot  your  mark.    You  have  a  fine  nose  it  is  true,  bol 

then  Bludenuff  has  none.    You  are  d d,  and  he 

has  become  the  Lion  of  the  day.  In  Fum-Fudgc  great 
is  a  Lion  with  a  proboscis,  but  greater  by  far  is  a  Lion 
with  no  proboscis  at  alL' 


For  the  Southern  Lkerarj  1 
IiIOHBIi  ORAHBT. 

CHAP.  L 

What  am  I?  how  produced,  and  for  wh«t  end? 
Whence  drew  I  being  ?  to  what  period  tend? 

My  name  is  Lionel  Granby.  I  was  the  second  and 
youngest  son  of  the  Honorable  Eldmund  Grranby,  a  gen- 
tleman distinguished  for  his  polished  education  and  state- 
ly aristocracy.  The  earliest  associations  of  my  eventful 
life,  steal  from  memory  more  of  joyoueness  than  of  pain; 
and  gathering  in  a  gilded  horizon  of  light  around  the 
darkness  of  my  destiny,  they  whisper  a  ^xmsolatioo 
which  despair  cannot  eflface,  nor  misfortune  obliterate. 

Chalgrave,  (an  ominous  name  for  a  patrician  funily,) 
was  the  proud  mansion  of  my  ancestors.  It  was  •  bif« 
and  gnarled  pile  of  Dutch  brick,  surrounded  by  a  cum- 
brous wall  of  the  same  material.  Situated  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  frowned  with  suibboni 
misanthropy,  on  the  mingled  beauty  which  softened  the 
silent  landscape.  It  stood  alone  in  the  silence  of  its 
grandeur, — cold,  fearflil  and  noiseless.  A  broad  and 
level  plain  swept  round  its  base,  dotted  into  life  with 
the  cottages  of  my  father's  numerous  sUtcs.  FVmi 
them  sprung  the  only  Toices  which  soothed  the  chiW 
solitude  of  the  scene.  Here,  at  all  times  might  be  bean! 
the  merry  laugh,  the  jocund  song,  or  the  unattoytd 
mirth  of  alternate  ease  and  idleness.  One  of  tho« 
noble  and  beautiful  rivers,  which  dally,  as  if  it  scorned 
to  arise  from  an  humble  rfrulct,  with  the  bosom  of  the 
Chesapeake,  gushed  up  its  full  waters  fresh  as  i»  ^ 
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morning  of  its  creatioiL  Much  rude  and  incongruous 
taste  disfigured  the  interior  of  ChalgraTe.  A  dark  and 
gloomy  heaviness  sate  on  the  antique  wainscotiing,  the 
massy  sofas,  and  the  blackened  windows.  From  the 
dinner  hall,  the  portraits  of  my  ancestors  looked  down, 
as  if  in  contempt  on  the  degeneracy  of  modem  times. 
Here  was  a  cavalier,  with  flowing  locks  and  iron-bound 
brow,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  memorable  field  of 
Naseby.  Opposite  to  him,  was  the  stiff  and  rigid  por- 
trait of  a  grave  and  thoughtful  face.  He  waft  one  of 
those  inflexible  and  independent  lawyers,  whose  moral 
courage  had  labored  in  the  war  of  our  revolution,  and 
whose  inflexible  spirit  had  inspired  successful  resistance. 
Mothers  with  children  in  their  arms;  infants  with  toys, 
and  belles  with  flowers  and  books,  filled  the  wall  alike 
with  yermillion  and  smiles. 

The  number  aeten  was  curiously  interwoven,  in  the 
drcomstances  of  my  birth.  I  was  bom  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  at  seven  o'clock,  being  the 
serenth  of  May.  In  our  old  family  Bible,  I  find  the  record 
of  my  birth  in  my  father's  hand  writing,  followed  with 
this  fearful  sentence.  "Curse  him  not,  oh  God!  with 
the of  our  fiimily."  Amid  the  desolations  of  des- 
pair— the  anguish  of  broken  hearted  affliction,  and  the 
otmtempt  of  the  world,  I  turn  to  the  gentle  and  joyous 
hours  of  my  childhood,  even  as  the  "hart  which  panteth 
after  the  water  brooks."  My  memory  is  my  heart,  and 
my  affections  hourly  trace  themselves  on  its  index.  My 
mother's  dark  and  deep  blue  eye,  even  now  beams  over 
her  wretched  child,  and  I  live  alone  in  the  regenerative 
diarity  of  this  blessed  passion. 

1  have  a  faint  and  indistinct  recollection  of  my 
father's  death  and  burial.  The  solemn  ceremony  of 
his  funeral,  and  the  dull  and  harsh  sound  of  the  earth 
as  it  touched  his  coffin,  deeply  afifected  my  youthful 
spirits.  I  cried  bitterly  in  the  arms  of  my  old  nurse, 
and  wondered  at  my  mother's  chilled  and  tearless  eye. 
My  father  was  dead  I  He  had  been  stem  and  imperious 
to  me;  and  as  my  gratitude  was  no  reasoning  power,  I 
soon  laughed  brightly  again  in  the  serious  and  melan- 
choly fiice  of  my  mother.  My  old  nurse  Ellen,  had 
lived  in  the  Granby  family  for  three  successive  genera- 
tions, and  was  addressed  by  the  endearing  epithet  of 
''Mammy.'*  Her  grandson,  a  well  formed  and  athletic 
youth,  named  Scipio,  four  years  older  than  myself,  had 
been  given  to  me  by  my  father,  and  I  soon  learned  the 
deep  and  abiding  fidelity  of  his  afiiection.  He  was  my 
friend,  eompanion  and  slave ;  and  I  thank  Qod !  that  the 
pride  of  dominion  never  insulted  or  degraded  him.  In 
his  obedience,  he  was  dignified ;  and  in  his  devotion, 
ardenty  generous  and  sincere.  He  taught  me  to  ride 
the  unbroken  colt — ^to  steer  the  frail  periogue,  and  to 
fUh  with  success  fiir  the  active  boneta.  According  to 
the  custom  in  Yiiginia,  he  did  no  service  but  wait  on 
his  young  master.  Thus  separated  from  the  great  mass 
of  my  father's  slaves,  he  grew  into  manhood  with  a 
gentienesa  of  character  and  a  dignity  of  address  which 
woald  have  honored  the  proudest  gentleman  in  the 


My  old  uncle  Charles,  who  was  one  of  the  happiest 
and  most  dignified  specimens  of  the  "  decayed  gentle- 
man," had  found  a  resting  place  for  his  adversity  in  the 
Chalgrave  family.  He  had  been  a  Colonel  in  the  mili- 
tia ;  and  having  on  one  occasion,  performed  with  his 
whole  regiment  before  an  admiring  court  yardf  the  diffi- 
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cult  and  vexatious  manoeuvre  of  "  the  hollow  square," 
he  instantly  resigned  his  commission;  and  under  the 
shade  of  his  laurels,  he  lamented  the  decay  of  military 
spirit,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  ofiicers.  The  "hollow 
square,''  was  the  first  mathematical  figure  I  learned. 
Every  thing  in  nature  was  pressed  by  my  uncle  into  this 
fortified  figure  (as  he  called  it,)  of  fortification.  The 
trees,  the  flowers,  the  grass  plats,  backgammon  men, — 
and  the  flies  trained  with  honey,  presented  the  solemn 
outline  of  my  uncle's  pride  and  learning.  His  pecu- 
liarities were  few,  and  deeply  tinctured  with  enthusiasm. 
As  an  antiquary  alone,  in  the  cause  of  Virginian  histo- 
ry, he  was  bigoted,  obstinate  and  credulous ;  and,  con- 
sidered as  the  first  of  books,  "the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid,  done  into  English  by  Mr.  George  Sandys,  the 
company's  treasurer."  He  contended  that  Clayton,  the 
botanist,  was  greater  in  leartiing,  than  Linnaeus;  and, 
told  with  much  indignation,  the  minutis  of  Clayton's 
quarrel  with  Gronovius,  the  Amsterdam  printer.  My 
uncle  was  experienced  in  the  diseases  of  dogs  and  horses, 
and  perfectly  fiaimiliar  with  the  technical  jargon  of  the 
racing  calendar.  He  had  travelled  in  Europe,  but 
would  never  mention  the  incidents  of  his  tour,  except  to 
inform  his  auditory  that  the  best  paddles  were  made  in 
London,  and  the  finest  pointers  were  bred  at  Padua. 
Yet  my  uncle  had  learning,  taste  and  erudition,  which 
he  guarded,  from  every  profane  eye,  with  a  repulsive 
and  dogged  obstinacy ;  and  the  few  flashes  which  occa- 
sionally broke  from  him,  glittered  like  the  trembling 
rays  which  play  around  the  edge  of  some  sombre  cloud. 
As  an  admirer  of  the  fair,  he  was  courteous,  dreamy 
and  fantastic,  and  would  ever  and  anon,  refer,  for  an 
evidence  of  his  family  gallantry,  to  the  speech  of  one 
Sir  Danvers  Granby,  who  was  a  commissioner  un- 
der Henry  VIII,  for  dissolving  Uie  nunneries.  When 
the  nuns  were  shivering  in  the  rude  gaze  of  the  popu- 
lace, Sir  Danvers,  looked  at  them  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
exclaiming, "  God  bless  you !  I  could  marry  you  all,  if  I 
did  not  adore  you!"  This  story  my  uncle  told  with  a 
smile  and  a  bow. 

My  gallant,  gifted,  and  noble  brother  Frederick! 
how  bright  was  the  star  which  shone  over  thy  boyhood ! 
Alas!  that  its  flickering  light  should  only  beam  o'er  thy 
pallid  couch!— He  was  several  years  my  senior,  and 
had  been  sent  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
military  education,  but  had  returned  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen with  a  broken  and  impaired  constitution.  He  was 
studious,  solitary  and  reserved ;  while  the  hectic  flush 
of  consumption,  which  irradiated  his  cheek,  nerved  alike 
the  fortitude  of  his  character,  and  awakened  the  sym- 
pathy of  every  eye.  His  heart  was  gentle,  though  his 
studies  were  severe — and  he  saved  from  the  wreck 
which  ambition  ever  makes  of  feeling,  no  jewel  so  rich 
as  the  untainted  tenderness  of  his  character.  He  had 
become  a  member  of  the  bar;  and  I  have  oflen  gazed  on 
his  high  and  marbled  brow,  as  a  living  monument,  on 
which  destiny  had  inscribed  its  fiat  of  despair.  Politi- 
cal life !  that  noaddening  turmoil  of  empty  nothingness  I 
was  the  goal  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  dream  of  hope; 
and,  though  ill  health  prostrated  him  to  the  earth,  his 
sunny  smile  breathed  a  freshness,  and  a  gloom,  as  bril- 
liant, and  as  melancholy  as  the  tremulous  twilight  of  an 
autumn  sky.  He  cared  naught  for  wealth,  love  or 
pleasure.  Ambition  was  the  demon  which  moved 
around  him,  in  a  track  of  its  own  desolation ;  and  though 
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beauty  had  luhed  him  almost  to  the  confines  of  matri- 
mony, he  could  trample  down  the  sympathies  of  his 
nature  beneath  its  despotic  rule. 

My  sister  Lucy,  was  two  years  younger  than  my- 
self; she  was  fair,  delicate,  and  singularly  beautiful. 
Her  raven  and  luxuriant  hair,  fell  in  prodigal  ringlets 
over  a  brow  of  Parian  whiteness,  giving  that  struggling 
halo  of  beauty  which  darkness  throws  around  the  soli- 
tude of  the  snow  drift.  She  was  deeply  versed  in  the 
fiishionable  accomplishments  of  female  education,  and 
had  added  to  them  the  acquirements  of  solid  learning. 
The  old  library  was  the  resort  of  her  solitary  hours; 
and  as  her  light  and  sylph-like  form,  would  flit  through 
its  darkened  walls,  fancy  might  easily  personify  her 
into  Fame,  hovering  over  the  tomb  of  Genius. 

The  coachman,  ostler,  and  dining  room  servants,  are 
all  important  characters  in  the  dramatis  peraomz  of  a 
Virginian  household.  With  them  I  was  a  pet.  The 
first,  taught  me  to  drive — the  second,  initiated  me  into 
the  mysteries  of  Tree  Hill  and  Broad  Rock ;  while  the 
third,  corrected  with  severity,  any  breach  of  etiquette  or 
violation  of  morals,  inconsistent  with  his  own  or  the 
Granby's  dignity. 

Such  was  the  Granby  family.  Where  are  they  now  ? 
The  spider  has  woven  her  web,  and  the  owl  has  built 
her  nest  in  the  crumbling  walls  of  Chaigrave.  The  si- 
lent grave  reads  but  one  lesson — ^for  the  breeze  which 
sighs  over  its  dewy  grass,  tells  me  that  /  alone,  am  the 
last  of  that  proud  and  gifted  name.  tueta. 


DAGOBR^S  SPRINOfl, 

IN  THE  COVNTT  OF  BOTETOURT,  VIRGINIA. 

Among  the  numerous  watering  places  in  Virginia, 
our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  that  which  is  named  at 
the  head  of  this  notice,  by  several  individuals  who  test- 
ed its  virtues  during  the  last  season,  and  who  speak 
highly  of  the  situation  and  management  of  the  Springs, 
and  the  efficacy  of  its  waters.  The  mineral  qualities 
of  these  Springs  have  been  long  known,  and  they  have 
been  resorted  to  for  some  yeara  by  persons  living  in 
their  vicinity.  But  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  original  proprietor,  a  descendant  of  the  early  Dutch 
settlers  of  the  country,  prevented  their  improvement 
until  within  the  last  year  or  two.  He  had  a  full  sense 
of  the  mineral  treasure  which  enhanced  the  value  of  his 
property,  and  refused  all  offera  from  those  who  wished 
to  purchase  the  site  of  the  Springs ;  while  he  had  not 
the  means  of  bringing  them  into  profitable  use,  by 
erecting  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters. 
Many  individuals  were,  nevertheless,  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  the  watera  of  the  Springs  during  the  warm 
season,  and  of  sojourning  for  a  few  days  in  the  rude 
and  imperfect  dwellings  which  he  had  erected:  and 
with  the  moderate  income  thus  obtamed  from  this 
mine  of  natural  wealth,  its  sturdy  proprietor  seem- 
ed well  satisfied.  At  his  death,  his  successora  dis- 
posed of  the  Springs  and  the  adjacent  lands  to  the 
present  proprietors ;  and  buildings  were  erected  last 
year,  on  a  limited  scale,  with  every  regard  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  traveller  and  the  invalid.  The  consequences 
of  a  more  liberal  arrangement  were  immediately  felt. 
The  number  of  visitera  last  season  exceeded  the  means 
of  accommodation ;  and  the  managere  have  in  the 
interim,  made  the  most  active  exertions  to  meet  the 


growing  popularity  of  their  establishment,  htving 
completed  additional  apartments,  which  wOl  snble 
them  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of  one  hondred  penona 
The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Springs  has  been  de- 
scribed to  us  in  glowing  colors,  as  combimng  every  va- 
riety of  the  magnificent  and  the  beautiful— aod  we 
have  also  been  assured  that  the  fare  and  attendance  sre 
worthy  of  all  praise ;  so  that  we  feel  safe  in  reoom- 
mending  the  enlarged  establishment  of  the  proprieUn 
(Messrs.  Dibrell  and  Watkins,)  to  the  attentioa  of 
travellera  for  health  or  pleasure. 

Dagger's  Springs  are  situated  within  easy  distaneei 
from  some  of  the  most  interesting  towns  ia  the  VtUej 
of  Virginia — they  are  forty-five  miles  from  the  Whiw 
Sulphur ;  twenty-two  from  I-exington ;  eighteen  fiooi 
Fincastle,  and  sixteen  from  Pattonsburg.  The  follow, 
ing  letter  from  a  distinguished  physician,  afibrds  all 
necessary  information  as  to  the  medieinal  properties  of 
the  waters,  and  the  management  of  the  estabtishment: 

I  ▼isited  Dagger's  Spring  on  the  Mih  of  test  Jdy,  ud  ooiki 
next  day  proceeded  to  subject  the  water  to  a  number  oTcbeiDicsl 
tests.  The  experimenta  performed,  though  not  m  full  and  •• 
satisfactory  aa  I  could  hare  wished,  were  suiBcknt  to  dsaea* 
strate  that  the  water  poeseaees  highly  Taluable  propsnlM,  aod 
■tifficient  also  to  make  ua  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  asterr  of 
thoae  properties.  The  moat  active  mineral  iogredieots  in  the 
water  are  carbonated  alkalies.  In  thia  it  differs  maierially  ttm 
the  White  and  Salt  Sulphur,  and  ia  more  nearly  aawmilaled  ia 
ita  qualitiea  to  the  Red  and  Gray  Sulphur.  It  la  howetef  mm* 
decidedly  alkaline  than  either  of  thoee  Springe.  This  ptcaliaiity 
will  ever  reconunend  it  to  peraona  aubjea  to  addiiiea  of  the  «>• 
mach,  and  to  the  other  concomitanta  of  dyapepaia-,  whik  iba 
large  quantity  of  hydrogen  that  it  coctaina,  will  render  I  aiefol 
in  all  of  thoee  complaints  for  which  aulphur  water  if  o^aUy 
preacribed. 

The  following  experiment  was  performed  with  the  fiow  of  aa- 
certaining  the  quanUty  of  gaa  contained  in  the  waiar.  Thw 
measurea  of  the  water  were  placed  in  a  retort,  and  the  hulb  of 
the  retort  plunged  in  water,  heated  to  the  lenoperatore  of  W8 
FahrenheiL  The  gas,  aa  k  was  ezulcated,  waa  roedrodorw 
mercury,  in  a  graduated  measure.  The  reauk  waa,  that  iht 
three  measures  of  water  yielded  one  meaaure  of  gaa  Thk  g«a 
was  Bubsequently  tested,  and  found  to  conaiat  of  solphanood 
hydrogen,  azote,  and  atmospheric  air— prindpally  of  tba  fir- 
mer. 

The  presence  of  Iron  Is  not  detected  by  the  uaoal  !«••;  ^ 
the  water,  when  created  with  pruaaiata  of  pocaah,  aad  aataa- 
quenUy  with  aulphuric  acid,  yields  a  blue  precipitate,  which  !• 
evidently  pruasiate  of  iron— the  aulphuric  acid  having  a  «nia|« 
affinity  for  potash  than  the  pruaaic  acid,  diaengagaa  the  laoir. 
The  acid  thus  disengaged,  unhea  with  the  iron  in  the  mum,  aai 
forma  the  pruasiate  of  iron  or  prusaian  blue. 

Although  the  water  containa  but  about  SB  gra.  of  misaral  i* 
stances  to  the  gallon,*  it  acu,  under  certain  circmn*anc«i, »» 
great  promptneas.  lu  effecta  upon  the  ayatem  are  invifora- 
ting :  it  promotea  digestion  and  improvea  the  aecretioai  |ta^ 
rally ;  It  atrengthena  without  producing  an  undoe  tummU 
and  may  therefore  be  need  beneficially  In  aone  caaaa,  la  vhkh 
the  water  of  the  White  Sulphur,  from  ka  scimulalingiKopM^ 
would  prove  deatructive. 

I  will  only  say  In  conclusion,  that  I  waa  PJ*"*!'*^^ 
manner  In  which  the  eatablishment  appeared  to  bo  coedartWt 
with  the  spirit  of  enierpriae  manifeated,  and  the  tamt  dUpl^ 
in  the  plan  of  improvement,  which  was  kindly  azhMied  »■•• 
I  met  with  no  aituation  among  the  mountains  suacaftihio  of  m 
great  improvement  aa  that  aelectad  lor  the  buildfiaga.  k  a^r  ^ 
made  a  aecond  Eden. 

I  am  engaged  In  preparing  a  work  for  the  presa,  Is  which  ^ 
Spring  will  be  more  particularly  noticed,  and  attanCh*  4w<«* 
to  objecu  of  intereat  in  the  anrrounding  country.   Bvoatfhan 


•  The  smaller  of  two  apringa  at  the  Bed  Solphw  wsTi'T 
about  eo  gra.  per  gal.  The  larger,  which  is  moei  aaed,  *<»  a« 
contain  but  about  34  gra.  per  gal. 
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been  oomiileced  before  thie,  bm  for  the  pecaliftriUee  of  my  situa- 
tioo,  which  allow  me  but  little  leisure  fbr  literary  pursuits. 

I  was  told  of  another  spring  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
from  which  I  was  informed  it  was  designed  to  supply  the  bathing 
house.  From  the  acoovnt  giren  of  it,  I  hare  no  doubt  but  that 
k  is  highly  alkaline.  I  regret  very  much  that  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  examine  and  test  its  propertiea. 


VUK  HKD  SUI<PH17R  SPRINGS* 

We  hare  received,  and  shall  insert  in  the  next  No. 
of  the  Meaaenger^  a  continuation  of  the  *'  Fiait  to  the 
Vtrgmia  8pring8"  the  first  portion  of  which  will 
be  found  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  second  part 
contains  much  valuable  information,  relating  par- 
ticularly to  the  Red  Sulphur,  which  has  receht- 
ly  risen  into  importance  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Burke,  whose  amiable  and  intelligent  cha- 
racter is  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Richmond. 
As  we  consider  it  important,  that  the  qualities  of 
the  healing  waters  which  abound  in  this  state, 
should  be  made  known  as  extensively  as  possible, 
we  anticipate  the  more  ample  information  of  our 
correspondent,  by  making  the  following  extract 
from  a  circular  just  issued  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Red  Sulphur  Springs,  (Mr.  Burke): 

**  In  that  speoies  of  pulmonary  disease  attended  by 
hemorrfaagea,  unless  the  energies  of  hfe  are  completely 
exhausted,  it  never  fiiils  to  afford  relie£  Sometimes, 
when  the  pulse  beats  110  to  115,  and  the  emaciated 
figure  of  the  patient  too  plainly^  mdicates  the  ravages 
made  by  repeated  hemorrhages,  and  the  unavailing 
e£brts  of  physicians  to  arrest  them,  he  comes  to  the 
Red  Sulphur,  drinks  about  four  quarts  of  the  water  in 
twenty-four  hours,  lives  upon  plain  farinaceous  articles 
of  diet,  takes  all  the  exercise  his  case  will  admit,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  brief  period,  his  pulse  falls  to  80  or  85 ; — 
his  spirits  revive,  he  continues  daily  to  improve,  and 
almost  invariably,  to  gain  a  pound  in  weight  every  day. 
At  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  he  becomes  reno- 
vated, and  pours  forth  his  gratitude,  by  extolling  the 
virtues  of  the  waters  on  every  occasion.  This  is  the 
Qsnal  action  of  the  waters,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
their  advantages  are  not  perceived  for  two  or  three 
weeks.  Such  is  the  exhilarating  effect  of  confidence 
and  hope,  that  he  soon  forgets  his  late  deplorable  condi- 
tion, and  becomes  guilty  of  some  unhappy  imprudence 
that  endangers  his  prospects. 

**  The  luxuries  of  the  table,  or  violent  exercise,  if 
indulged  in,  at  this  crisis,  will  cause  incalculable  mis- 
chief. In  affections  of  the  bronchia,  this  water,  visited 
early,  affords  certain  relieC  In  asthma,  it  is  highly 
valuable.  In  the  early  stage  of  genuine  phthisical  con- 
sumption, it  will  arrest  its  progress;  and,  by  repeating 
Che  visit  annually,  and  using  the  utmost  self-denial,  life 
may  be  protracted  for  many  years,  and  rendered  com- 
paratively comfortable ;  but  in  the  later  stages,  it  is 
vain  to  hope  for  relief  from  any  earthly  remedy ;  and 
it  Ib  therefore  unwise  to  remove  from  the  consolations 
and  comforts  of  home,  the  unfortunate  patient,  whose 
approaching  dissolution  is  apparent  to  cill  except  him- 
self and  his  nearest  relatives.       , 

**  When  the  patient  has  alternate  chills  and  fevers, 
eopious  night  sweats,  and  a  pulse  at  120  or  130 ;  more- 
cnrer,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  check  diarrhcea  by 


opiates,  and  to  sustain  his  sinking  strength  by  juleps, 
what  rational  hope  can  be  afforded  by  any  remedy 
whatever  7 

**  In  diseases  of  the  liver,  this  water  is  highly  effica- 
cious. In  dropsy,  rheumatism,  gravel,  gout,  dyspep- 
sia, tic  doloreux,  and  epilepsy,  it  has  been  used  with 
advantage.  In  cutaneous  diseases,  it  seldom  fails  to 
effect  a  cure." 

From  the  same  circular  we  learn,  that  the  ac- 
commodations at  the  Red  Sulphur  have  been  much 
enlarged  since  the  last  season,  and  that  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  reception  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  visiters,  with  their  servants  and  horses, 
'the  efficacy  of  the  waters  in  cases  of  incipient 
consumption,  renders  this  an  important  place  of 
resort  for  a  large  class  of  invalids,  who  may  be  as- 
sured of  finding  in  Mr.  Burke,  a  humane  and  con- 
siderate entertainer. 


FEMALB  BDUCATIOir. 

Toung  Ladies  Seminary,  at  Prince  Edward  Court  House. 

I'here  is  no  subject  which  claims  greater  atten- 
tion than  the  judicious  education  of  females.  It 
has  justly  been  considered  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  writers,  of  vast  importance  that  (he  minds 
of  the  gentler  sex  should  be  cultivated  and  enlarg- 
ed by  every  practicable  means;  that  the  mothers 
of  an  enlightened  nation  should  be  well  prepared 
to  train  the  mental  facultiesof  their  offspring;  and 
that,  as  the  earliest  intellectual  as  well  asr  physical 
nutriment  is  derived  from  the  mother  by  the  child, 
she  should  be  fitted  with  care  for  her  responsible 
and  momentous  duty.  Much  greater  attention  is 
now  bestowed  upon  the  culture  of  the  female  mind 
than  formerly ;  and  parents  generally  seem  more 
impressed  with  the  propriety  of  giving  to  their 
daughters  a  solid  education.  Accomplishments^ 
which  at  one  time  seemed  to  make  up  the  sum  of 
their  acquirements,  are  beginning  to  be  considered 
as  secondary  to  those  studies  which  strengthen  the 
intellect  and  store  the  mmd  with  useful  know- 
ledge. We  have  no  doubt  that  a  change  which 
carrier  such  beneficial  consequences  into  the  bosom 
of  every  well-ordered  family,  will  gain  ground. 
The  importance  and  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
course  of  study  fbr  females,  in  the  present  en- 
lightened state  of  society,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
enforcement.  The  parts  they  have  to  act  in  this 
world's  drama,  require  that  their  early  years  of 
freedom  from  care  and  anxiety,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  preparation  for  the  performance  of  the 
high  duties  of  their  afler  lives,  with  ease,  with 
dignity  and  usefulness.  The  time  has,  we  trust, 
arrived  when  the  general  cultivation  of  the  female 
intellect  will  be  deemed,  (as  it  is)  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  her  happiness,  and  for  the  well-being 
of  those  whom  providence  may  render  dependent 
upon  her  guidance,  her  councils,  or  her  affections — 
when  she  will  be  educated  with  a  view  to  her  be- 
coming the  companion,  and  not  the  plaything  of 
the  other  sex.    The  importance  of  her  positioa  in 
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civilized  society,  and  the  vast  influence  of  her  be- 
nignant qualities,  demand  that  she  should  be  pre- 
pared to  fill  the  one,  and  to  exercise  the  other  with 
dignity  and  effect 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  this  subject  by 
the  encomiums  bestowed  by  many  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, on  the  ''  YouKG  Ladies  Seminary 
at  Prince  Edward  Court  House,  Fa.,'*  which  is 
conducted  by  Mr.  E.  Root,  in  the  most  satisfec- 
tory  manner.  This  institution  has  been  estab- 
lished about  four  years,  and  has  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  had  upwards 
of  one  hundred  pupils  during  the  past  year.  It 
has  been  the  object  of  its  director  to  fix  upon  a 
thorough  course  of  study,  rigidly  to  be  pursued, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  various  departments;  rendering  solid  study 
the  main  object  of  attention,  but  without  neglect- 
ing those  ornamental  branches  which  embellish 
and  refine  the  more  important  acquirements. 
Music  and  the  French  language  are  taught  by 
proficients  in  each,  and  in  fact  every  means  is  af- 
forded at  this  seminary  for  giving  young  ladies  a 
finished  education.  To  build  up  an  institution  of 
this  description,  where  every  important  branch  of 
study  is  ably  and  faithfully  imparted,  is  a  work  of 
no  ordinary  difficulty,  as  it  is  one  of  great  public 
benefit :  and  Mr.  Root  and  his  assistants  are  de- 
serving of  public  commendation  for  the  manner  in 
which  this  establishment  is  conducted,  divested  as 
we  believe  it  to  be  of  the  faults  too  often  found  in 
such  schools,  and  which  have  rendered  the  epithet 
**  Boarding  School  Miss,"  almost  a  term  of  con- 
tempt. We  can  conscientiously  recommend  the 
Prince  Edward  Seminary,  for  its  efficient  method 
of  instruction — not  short  and  easy,  but  such  as  is 
best  adapted  to  the  developement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  mental  energies — for  able  and  well  quali- 
fied teachen^a  discipline  which  "bombines  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  with  order  and  propriety — a 
careful  attention  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
pupils — and  moderate  expense.  Believing  such 
to  be  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Root's  Seminary, 
we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  call  to  it  the  pub- 
lic attention  by  these  brief  remarks. 


I PR0ME8SI  SP09I,  or  the  Betrothed  LoTers ;  a  Milanese  Sto- 
ry of  the  SerenteeDth  Centary :  aa  tranalated  for  the  Metro- 
politan, from  the  Italian  of  Aleosandro  Manzoni,  by  O.  W. 
Featherstonhaogh.  Waahington :  Stereotyped  and  publiahed 
by  Doff  Oreen.    1834.  8ro.  pp.  349. 

The  appearance  of  this  work  strongly  reminds  us  of 
the  introductory  remarks  with  which  the  Edinburg 
Review,  thirty  years  ago,  prefaced  its  annunciation  of 
Wavericy.  We  would  gladly  appropriate  them,  were 
it  fair  to  do  so ;  but  ** honor  among  thieves  \"  Review- 
ers must  not  steal  from  Reviewers ;  and  what  is  it  but 
theft,  when  he  who  borrows,  can  never  have  anything 
worthy  of  acceptance  to  give  in  return  ? 

We  may,  nevertheless,  so  far  imitate  "the  grand 


Napoleon  of  the  reahns  of  criticism,'*  as  to  eongnto- 
late  our  readers  on  the  appearance  of  a  work,  vluch 
promises  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  new  style  in 
novel  writing.  Since  the  dajrs  of  Fielding,  unimitated 
and  inimitable — and  of  Smollett,  between  whose  difier- 
ent  productions  there  was  soiree  a  fiunily  likenes, 
we  have  had  a  succession  of  dytuisHu  reigning  aits  the 
regions  of  romance.  We  have  had  the  Ratcliffe  dy- 
nasty, the  Edgeworth  dynasty,  and  the  Scott  dynasty; 
each,  like  the  family  of  the  Cassars,  passing  from  good 
to  bad,  and  from  bad  to  worse,  until  each  has  ran  out 
Partial  movements  in  the  provinces  have  occaoonally 
set  up  the  standard  of  rival  aspirants :  but  these  hars 
soon  passed  away.  Heroines  from  the  bogs,  and  heroes 
from  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  PoUih  wildt, 
could  not  maintain  their  pretensions,  though  uniting  in 
themselves  all  that  is  admirable  both  in  the  dTilized 
and  the  savage  character.  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason. 
We  like  to  read  of  things  that  may  a  little  remind  ui 
of  what  we  have  seen  in  real  life.  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son  in  the  Scottish  Kilt,  is  a  startling  apparition. 

The  yoimger  D'Israelihas  indeed,  occasionally  flaah- 
ed  upon  us  the  light  of  his  capricious  genius ;  bat  one 
of  his  caprices  has  been  to  disappoint  the  hope  diatbe 
had  raised.  He  has  shown  us  what  he  could  do,  and 
that  is  all.  Mr.  Bulwer  too,  in  a  sort  of  freak  of  lite- 
rary radicalism,  has  set  up  for  himselC  He  scorned  to 
add  to  the  number  of  those  who  dress  themselTct  in 
the  cast-off  habiliments  of  Scott;  and  study, as  at  a 
glass,  to  make  themselves  like  him,  as  if  ambitioot  to 
display  their  thefls.  He  learned  the  crafl  of  plagiariim 
in  the  Spartan  school,  where  detecHon  was  the  only  dis- 
grace. He  would  not  steal,  not  he,  from  any  but  **  Um 
poor  man,  who  had  nothing  save  one  little  ewe  lamis 
that  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  daughter.*' 
He  would  imitate  none  but  himself^  and  draw  from  no 
other  models.  His  novels  are  all  echoes  of  eadi  other. 
There  is  hardly  a  psigp  whidi  might  not  be  known  far 
his,  nor  a  fistvorite  character  which  is  not  an  exhibitiao 
of  one  of  the  phases  of  his  exqidaite  sel£  The  vanety 
is  between  what  he  imagines  himself  to  be,  and  what 
he  imagines  that  he  might  have  been,  had  he  been  a 
cavalier  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  had  drcum- 
stances  made  him  a  highwayman  or  a  mtirderer.  We 
are  aware  that  he  denies  all  this,  and  may  be  uncon- 
scious of  it:  but  his  identity  can  no  more  be  niislaken 
than  that  of  the  one-eyed  companion  of  Hogutk*i 
"  idle  apprentice."  We  are  aware  too,  that  Mr.  Bsl- 
wer  is  a  member  of  a  certain  literary  cabal,  who  aspire 
to  direct  the  public  taste,  and  bring  all  the  influenee  d 
wealth  and  fashion  and  political  connexion  in  aid  of 
their  pretensions.  He  is  a  sort  of  literary  Jack  Cads. 
"  His  mouth  is  the  law."  We  know  that  the  "  amp^ 
trion  on  Ton  dire"  is  always  the  true  amphitrioo.  But 
we  never  expect  to  travel  aa  caterers  for  a  public  yfBf 
nal.  We  m  the  south  do  not  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  are  not  taught  so  to  "raise  the  wind."  Weirt 
not  up  to  perpetual  motion,  nor  to  the  art  of  makingov 
living  by  taking  our  pleasure.  We  feel  ourselve*  th**" 
fore  imder  no  obligation  to  admire  Mr.  Rogen^iIM<B*i 
though  he  be  a  banker— nor  Mr.  Bulwci^  novels,  nor 
himself,  though  he  be  a  member  of  ParUameat ;  nor 
though  his  female  doubhtre  Lady  BlessiDgtoo,  "ktte 
the  finest  bust,"  and  "the  pretUeat  loot,"  and  be  ** the 
finest  woman  in  London."     We  do  not  pat  the  i 
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of  our  fine  women  in  the  newspapers.  The  business  of 
female  educstion  with  us,  is  not  to  qualify  a  woman  to 
be  the  head  of  a  literary  eoUrie,  nor  to  figure  in  the 
journal  of  a  travelling  coxcomb.  We  prepare  her,  as 
a  wife,  to  make  the  home  of  a  good  and  wise  and  great 
man,  the  happiest  place  to  him  on  earth.  We  prepare 
her,  as  a  mother,  to  form  her  son  to  walk  in  his  father's 
steps,  and  in  turn,  to  take  his  place  among  the  good 
snd  wise  and  great.  When  we  have  done  this,  we 
have  accomplished,  if  not  ofi,  at  least  the  hut  that  edu- 
cation can  do.  Her  praise  is  found  in  the  happiness  of 
her  husband,  and  in  the  virtues  and  honors  of  her  sons. 
Her  name  is  too  sacred  to  be  profiined  by  public  breath. 
She  is  only  seen  by  that  dim  doubtful  light,  which,  like 
"  the  majesty  of  darkness,"  so  much  enhances  true 
dignity.  She  finds  her  place  by  the  side  of  the  '*  Mo- 
ther of  the  Gracchi,**  and  of  her  whom  an  £ngUsh 
poet,  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  and  how  to 
praise  female  excellence,  has  simply  designated  as 
''sidnbt's  sister,  pxmbeokb's  mothbe.** 
We  much  fear,  that  after  all  this,  the  author  of  the 
work  before  us  will  have  no  reason  to  thank  us  for  our 
praise.  On  the  contrary,  there  may  be  danger  of  in- 
Tolving  him  in  the  displeasure,  which  we  may  draw 
upon  oorselves  from  that  same  cabal,  which  has  iu 
members  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  **  Ca  me ;  Ca 
thee,**  is  the  order  of  the  day.  If  half  the  praise  be 
doe,  which  is  lavished  on  the  works  that  daily  issue 
fitm  the  press,  we  may  live  to  see  the  writings  which 
instructed  and  delighted  our  youth,  laid  on  the  same 
ihelf  with  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus.  Men 
can  no  more  read  every  thing  than  they  can  eat  every 
thing ;  and  the  ptHis  pUUs,  that  are  handed  round  hot- 
and-hot,  leave  us  no  room  to  do  honor  to  the  roast  beef 
of  old  England,  nor  to  the  savory  Virginia  ham.  But 
these  are  the  food  by  which  the  thews  and  sinews  of 
manhood  are  best  nourished.  They  at  once  exercise 
and  help  digestion.  Dyspepsia  was  not  of  their  day. 
It  came  in  with  French  Gastronomy,  Are  we  mistaken 
in  thinking,  that  we  see  symptoms  of  a  sort  of  intel- 
lectual dyspepsia,  arising  from  the  incessant  exhibition 
of  the  ion  bone  and  kUkshawe  of  the  press  ? 

Well!  here  is  something  that  will  stick  by  the  ribs ; 
a  work  of  which  we  would  try  to  give  a  sort  of  outline, 
but  that  it  cannot  be  abridged.  The  machinery  of  the 
story  is  not  intricate,  but  each  part  is  necessary  to  the 
rest.     To  leave  anything  out  is  to  tell  nothing. 

It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  this  novel  is,  in 
ewery  sense  of  the  word,  originaL  The  writer  is  ob- 
viously familiar  with  English  literature,  and  seems  to 
have  taken  at  least  one  hint  ftom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
The  use  made  by  that  writer  of  the  records  and  tradi- 
tions of  times  gone  by,  has  suggested  this  hint.  It  na- 
turally occurred  to  Manzoni,  a  native  of  Italy,  that 
much  of  the  same  sort  of  material  was  to  be  found 
among  the  archives  of  the  petty  Italian  states,  now 
blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  eollisions  of  small  states,  though  less  interesting  to 
the  politician  than  those  of  mighty  nations,  must  afibrd 
more  occasion  for  a  display  of  individual  character,  and 
the  exercise  of  those  passions  which  give  romance  its 
highest  interest.  But  what  is  known  of  the  great  and 
good  men  who  nobly  acted  their  parts  in  these  scenes, 
when  the  very  theatre  of  their  acts  is  crushed  and  bu- 
ried beneath  the  rubbish  of  revolution?   To  drag  them 


from  beneath  the  ruins,  and  permit  the  world  to  dwell 
fiir  a  moment  on  the  contemplation  of  their  virtues  is  a 
pious  and  praiseworthy  task.  It  is  sad  to  think  how 
the  short  lapse  of  two  centuries  can  disappoint  the  hope 
that  cheered  the  last  moments  of  the  patriot  and  the 
hero.  "  For  his  country  he  lived,  for  his  country  he 
died  ;*'  his  country  was  all  to  him ;.  but  his  country 
has  perished,  and  his  name  has  perished  with  iL  With 
the  civil  wan  of  England  we  are  all  familiar;  and  our 
hearts  have  glowed,  and  our  tears  have  fallen,  in  con- 
templating the  virtues  and  the  sufllerings  of  those  who 
acted  in  those  scenes  ;  but,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradi- 
tions imbodied  in  this  book,  a  contemporary  history  of 
the  Italian  Republics  would  display  characters  yet 
more  worthy  of  our  admiration  and  our  sympathy. 
The  Cardinal  Borromeo  is  an  historical  character.  The 
writer  obviously  means  to  paint  him  as  he  was ;  and 
the  annals  of  mankind  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  a 
more  glorious  example  of  the  purity,  the  enthusiasm^ 
and  the  inspiration  of  virtue. 

We  might  suspect  that  something  of  a  zeal  for  the 
honor  of  the  Romish  Church  had  iningled  itself  in  the 
rich  coloring  of  this  picture.  But  Manzoni  was  as 
much  alive,  as  Luther  himself^  to  the  abuses  of  that 
church.  In  an  episode,  which  will  be  found  at  page 
fifty-eight,  he  discloses  some,  of  the  precise  character 
of  which  we  were  not  hitherto  aware.  We  knew  that 
something  was  wrong,  but  what  that  something  might 
be,  was  never  certainly  known.  The  author  has  un- 
veiled the  m3r8tery.  He  has  withdrawn  a  curtain,  be- 
hind which  we  had  never  been  permitted  to  look. 
We  had  guessed,  and  we  had  read  the  guesses  of 
othera;  but  we  never  knew  precisely  what  was  there. 
The  moral  coercion,  more  cruel  than  bodily  torture,  by 
which  a  poor  girl,  the  victim  of  the  heartless  pride  of 
her  parents,  without  command,  without  even  persua- 
sion, (for  both  it  seems  are  forbidden)  is  driven  to  the 
cloister,  that  her  brother  may  have  more  ample  means 
to  uphold  his  hereditary  honora ;  this  was  a  thing  in- 
scrutable and  inconceivable  to  us.  In  reading  such 
works  as  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Nun,  we  feel  that  we  are 
dealing  with  conjectures.  We  turn  to  the  scene  exhi- 
bited in  this  work,  and  we  knew  it  to  be  real  life.  We 
would  gladly  grace  our  pages  with  it.  It  would  proba- 
bly be  read  with  more  interest  than  any  thing  we  can 
say ;  but  it  is  before  the  public,  and  we  have  no  right 
to  discharge  our  debts  to  our  readers,  by  giving  them 
what  is  thein  already.  We  will  only  pray  their  in- 
dulgence so  far  as  to  offer  a  short  extract,  as  a  specmien 
of  the  writer's  power.  It  is  a  picture  of  some  of  the 
horrora  of  the  plague,  as  it  raged  in  Milan  in  the  year 
1628.  It  may  serve  to  show  us  that  the  pestilence, 
which  lately  stooped  upon  us,  was  in  comparison,  an 
angel  of  mercy. 

The  cara  spoken  of  in  the  following  extract,  are 
those  in  which  the  uncoffined  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
borne  to  a  common  receptacle,  "naked  for  the  most 
part,  some  badly  wrapped  up  in  dirty  rags,  heaped  up 
and  folded  together  like  a  knot  of  serpents.'*  The 
"  monalti**  were  men  who,  having  had  the  plague,  were 
considered  exempt  from  future  danger,  and  were  em- 
ployed to  bury  the  dead. 

"A  lady  came  from  the  threshold  of  one  of  the 
houses,  whose  aspect  announced  youth  advanced,  but 
not  yet  passed  away.    Her  beauty  was  obscured,  but 
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not  obliterated,  by  distress  and  mortal  languor ;  that 
sort  of  beauty,  at  once  majestic  and  soft,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  Lombard  race.  She  walked  with 
pain,  but  did  not  stagger ;  her  eyes  shed  no  tears,  but 
bore  marks  of  haying  done  so  abundantly.  There 
was,  in  her  grie(  a  something  inexpressibly  quiet  and 
deep,  betokening  a  soul  imbued  and  filled  with  it.  But 
it  was  not  her  own  appearance  alone,  that  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  wretchedness,  marked  her  especially  for 
commiseration,  and  awakened  in  her  favor  a  feeling 
now  deadened  and  worn  out  in  all  hearts.  She  bore  in 
her  arms  a  girl  about  nine  years  old,— dead,  but  dressed 
in  a  white  frock  of  spotless  purity,  with  her  hair  di- 
vided in  front,  as  if  her  own  hands  had  adorned  her  for 
a  feast,  long  promised  cub  the  reward  of  her  goodness. 
She  held  her,  seated  on  one  of  her  arms,  with  her  breast 
upon  the  lady's  breast;  and  she  might  have  been 
thought  to  be  alive,  but  that  her  young  white  hand 
hung  heavy  and  lifeless  on  one  side,  like  wax-work, 
and  her  head  lay  upon  her  mother's  shoulder,  with  an 
air  of  abandonment  heavier  than  that  of  sleep.  Her 
mother !  If  the  resemblance  had  not  proclaimed  the  re- 
lation, the  distress  of  the  survivor  announced  it  too 
plainly. 

"  A  coarse  monalti  drew  near  the  lady,  and  silently 
offered  to  relieve  her  from  her  burthen,  but  with  an  air 
of  unwonted  respect  and  involuntary  hesitancy.  But 
she,  with  an  action  betokening  neither  disgust  nor 
scorn,  drew  back,  and  said,  *No;  do  not  touch  her 
now ;  I  roust  lay  her  on  that  ear  m3rself ;  take  this.' 
She  opened  her  hand,  showed  a  purse,  and  dropped  it 
into  his.  She  then  continued :  '  Promise  me  not  to 
take  a  thread  from  her,  and  to  suffer  no  other  to  do  so, 
and  to  put  her  in  the  ground  just  as  she  is.' 

'*  The  monalti  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
then  with  an  obsequious  zeal,  rather  like  on6  subdued 
by  a  new  and  strange  emotion,  than  as  if  prompted  by 
the  unexpected  gift,  he  busied  himself  to  make  room 
on  the  car  for  the  little  corpse.  The  lady  placed  her 
there,  as  on  a  bed,  laid  her  straight,  kissed  her  cold 
brow,  spread  over  her  a  white  sheet,  and  then  spoke 
for  the  last  time.  '  Adieu,  Cecilia !  Rest  in  peace 
This  evening  we  meet  again,  to  part  no  more.  Pray 
for  us,  my  child,  and  I  wiU  pray  for  thee,  and  for  the 
rest.  You,'  added  she  to  the  monalti,  '  when  you  pass 
again  at  vespers,  will  come  and  takd  me  too,  and  not 
me  alone.' 

''Having  said  this,  she  re-entered  the  house,  and 
presently  appeared  at  the  window,  holding  in  her  arms 
a  still  younger  darling,  alive,-  but  with  the  marks  of 
death  on  its  face.  She  stood,  as  if  contemplating  the 
unworthy  obsequies  of  the  first,  until  the  car  moved, 
and  while  it  remained  in  sight,  and  then  she  disappear- 
ed. What  remained,  but  to  lay  her  only  surviving 
babe  upon  the  bed,  place  herself  by  her  side,  and  die 
with  her ;  even  as  the  stately  blossom,  with  the  bud 
beside  it  on  its  stem,  falls  before  the  scythe  that  levels 
all  the  plants  in  the  meadow." 

There  is  a  power  in  this  to  which  we  do  not  scruple 
to  give  great  praise.  We  regret  to  say  that  the  trans- 
lation has  many  faults.  We  lament  it  the  more,  be- 
cause they  are  obviously  faults  of  haste.  The  trans- 
lator, we  fear,  was  hungry  j  a  misfortune  with  which 
we  know  how  to  sympathize.  The  style  is,  for  the 
most  part,  Italian,  in  English  words,  but  Italian  still 


This  is  a  great  fault.    In  some  instances  it  would  be 
unpardonable.    In  this  instance,  perhaps,  it  u  mora 
than  compensated  by  a  kindred  excellence.   In  a  work 
like  this,  abounding  in  the  untranslatable  phraaei  of 
popular  dialogue,  it  gives  a  quaint  raciness  which  is  not 
unacceptable.    It  does  more.   Such  translationii/iMA 
works  f  would  soon  make  the  English  ear  fisLmiliar  with 
Italian  idioms,  which  once  naturalized,  woold  enrich 
the  language.    It  is  already  thus  incalculably  enriched 
by  the  poetry  of  Bums  and  the  novels  of  Scott   A  fa- 
miliarity with  Shakspeare,  (which  is  not  the  Engloh 
of  the  present  day,)  preserves  a  store  of  wealth  whkh 
would  else  be  lost.    The  strength  of  a  language  ii  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  idiomatic  phrases.  These 
are  forms  of  speech  which  use  has  rendered  fianiliar, 
and  emancipated  firom  the  crippling  restraint  of  regnkr 
grammar.    They  enable  the  speaker  to  be  brief ,  with- 
out being  obscure.    His  meaning,  eliptically  ezpreand, 
is  distinctly  and  precisely  understood.   Should  any 
other  work  of  Manzoni  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh,  we  hope  he  may  have  time  to  eor- 
rect  those  inaccuracies  of  which  he  is  doubtless  seasihle ; 
but  we  trust  he  will  not  consider  his  popular  Italian 
idioms  as  among  his  fiiults.    Smollett,  in  his  trandatioii 
of  Don  Cluixotte,  through  extreme  fastidiousDen,  threw 
away  an  opportunity  of  doubling  the  force  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

This  work  comes  to  ua  as  the  harbmger  of  glad 
tidings  to  the  reading  world.  Here  is  a  book,  equal  in 
matter  to  any  two  of  Cooper's  novels,  and  executed  at 
least  as  well,  which  we  receive  at  the  moderate  price  of 
forty-two  cents!  It  forms  one  number  of  the  Wash- 
ington Library,  published  monthly,  at  five  doUait  per 
annum.  At  this  rate,  a  literary  gouiroand,  howenr 
greedy,  may  hope  to  satisfy  his  appetite  for  booki, 
without  starving  his  children.  The  author  has  our 
praise,  and  the  translator  and  publisher  have  our  thanki 


HORSE-SHOE  ROBINSON ;  A  Tale  of  the  Tory  Hecodceer. 
B7  the  Author  of  <  SwaUow  Bam.*  Philadelphia:  Cuey,  Ua 
and  Blanchard. 

We  have  not  yet  forgotten,  nw  is  it  likely  we  diafl 
very  soon  forget,  the  rich  simplicity  of  diction— the  laaa- 
liness  of  tone — the  admirable  traits  of  Virginian  man- 
ners, and  the  striking  pictures  of  still  life,  to  be  found  m 
Swallow  Bam.  The  spirit  of  imitation  was,  howoftf, 
visible  in  that  book,  eind,  in  a  great  measore,  onr- 
clouded  its  rare  excellence.  This  is  by  no  means  tie 
case  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  new  novel  If  ever  r<Am» 
were  entitled  to  be  called  original^these  are  so  entitled. 
We  have  read  them  from  beginning  to  end  with  the 
greatest  attention,  and  feel  very  little  afraid  of  haianl- 
ing  our  critical  reputation,  when  we  assert  that  thej  *» 
place  Mr.  Kennedy  at  once  in  the  very  fint  itak  of 
American  novelists. 

Horse-SkQe  JRo6mMfi  (be  not  alarmed  at  the  title, 
gentle  reader!)  is  a  tale,  or  more  property  a  meemam 
of  stirring  incidents  relating  to  the  time  of  the  Tory 
Ascendency  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  Rerotatioo. 
It  is  well  known  that  throughout  the  whole  war  thii 
state  evinced  more  disaffection  to  the  confederated  go- 
vernment than  any  other  of  the  Unkm,  with  the  eseq> 
tion  perhaps  of  the  neighboring  state  of  Geocgiat  ^"^"'^ 
the  residents  on, the  Savannah  river,  hmgtmitfi^ 
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to  the  Carolinians  in  their  habits  and  general  occupa- 
tions, were  actuated,  more  or  less,  by  the  same  political 
opinioas.  ^Put  we  will  here  let  the  author  speak  for 
ktmselt  ^Soch  might  be  said  to  be  the  more  popular 
aentiroent  of  the  state  at  the  time  of  its  subjugation 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord  Comwallis.  To  this 
common  feeling  there  were  many  brilliant  exceptions, 
and  the  more  brilliant  because  they  stood,  as  it  were, 
apart  from  the  preponderating  mass  of  public  judgment. 
♦  *  *  ♦  There  were  heroes  of  this  mould  in  South 
Carolina,  who  entered  with  the  best  spirii  of  chivalry 
into  the  national  quarrel,  and  brought  to  it  hearts  as 
bold,  minds  as  rigorous,  and  arms  as  strong,  as  ever  in 
any  clime  worked  out  a  nation's  redemption.  These 
men  refused  submission  to  their  conquerors,  and  endured 
exile,  chains,  and  prison,  rather  than  the  yoke.  Some 
few,  still  undiscouraged  by  the  portents  of  the  times, 
retreated  into  secret  places,  gathered  their  few  patriot 
neif^hbors  together,  and  contrived  to  keep  in  awe  the 
soklier  government  that  now  professed  to  sway  the  land. 
They  lived  on  the  scant  aliment  furnished  in  the  woods, 
slept  in  the  tangled  brakes  and  secret  places  of  the  fen, 
exacted  contributions  from  the  adherents  of  the  crown, 
and,  by  rapid  movements  of  their  woodland  cavalry,  and 
brave  blows,  accomplished  more  than  thrice  their  num- 
ber* would  have  done  in  ordinary  warfare.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
In  such  encounters  or  /roys,  as  they  might  rather  be 
ealled,  from  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  concerned, 
sad  the  hand  to  hand  mode  of  fighting  which  they  ex- 
hibited, Marion,  Sumpter,  Horry,  Pickens,  and  many 
others  had  won  a  fame,  that,  in  a  nation  of  legendary 
or  poetical  associations,  would  have  been  reduplicated 
through  a  thousand  channels  of  imnK)rtal  verse.  But 
alas !  we  have  no  ballads!  and  many  men  who  as  well 
deserve  to  be  remembered  as  Percy  or  Douglas,  as 
Adam  Bell  or  Cljrm  of  the  Clough,  have  sunk  down 
without  even  a  couplet  epitaph  upon  the  rude  stone, 
that,  in  some  unfenced  and  unreverenced  grave  yard, 
still  marks  the  lap  of  earth  whereon  their  heads  were 
laid.  «  «  *  «  « 

"  One  feattve  that  belonged  to  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  in  Carolina  was  the  division  of  families.    Kin- 
dred were  arrayed  against  each  other  in  deadly  feuds, 
and  not  unfrequently  brother  took  up  arms  against 
brother,  and  sons  against  their  sires.    A  prevailing 
spirit  of  treachery  and    distrust  marked   the  times. 
Strangers  did  not  know  how  far  they  might  trust  to 
the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  many  a  man  laid  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  uncertain  whether  his  fellow  lodger 
might  not  invade  him  in  the  secret  watches  of  the 
night,  and  murder  him  in  his  slumbers.   All  went  arm- 
ed, and  many  slept  with  pistols  or  daggers  under  their 
pillows.    There  are  tales  told  of  men  being  summoned 
to  their  doors  or  windows  at  midnight  by  the  blaze  of 
their  form  yards,  to  which  the  incendiary  torch  had 
been  applied,  and  shot  down,  in  the  light  of  the  confla- 
gration, by  a  concealed  hand.    Families  were  obliged 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  shelter  of  the  thickets  and 
swamps,  when  their  own  homesteads  were  dangerous 
places.    The  enemy  wore  no  colors,  and  was  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  friends  either  by  outward  guise  or 
speech.    Nothing  could  be  more  revolting  than  to  jiee 
the  symbols  of  peace  thus  misleading  the  confident  into 
the  toils  of  war — nor  is  it  possible  to  imagine  a  slate  of 
soeieiy  characterized  by  a  more  frightful  insecurity.** 


It  will  here  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  novelist  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  an  epoch,  a 
scene  and  a  subject.  We  sincerely  think  that  he  has 
done  them  all  the  Aillest  justice,  and  has  worked  out, 
with  these  and  with  other  materials,  a  book  of  no  ordi- 
nary character.  We  do  not  wish  to  attempt  any  ana- 
lysis of  the  story  itself— or  that  connecting  chain  which 
unites  into  one  proper  whole  the  varied  events  of  the 
novel  We  feel  that  in  so  doing,  we  should,  in  some 
measure,  mar  the  interest  by  anticipation;  a  grievous 
sin  too  often  indulged  in  by  reviewers,  and  against 
which,  should  we  ever  be  so  lucky  as  to  write  a  book, 
we  would  protest  with  all  our  hearts.  But  we  may  be 
allowed  a  word  or  two.  The  principal  character  in  the 
novel,  upon  whom  the  chief  interest  of  the  story  turns, 
and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  right  usage  of  novel 
writing,  should  be  considered  the  hero,  and  should  have 
given  a  title  to  the  book,  is  Brevet  Major  Arthur  Butler 
of  the  continental  army,  to  whose  acquaintance  we  are 
first  introduced  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a 
day  towards  the  end  of  July,  1780.  But  Mr.  K.  has 
ventured,  at  his  own  peril,  to  set  at  defiance  the  common 
ideas  of  propriety  in  this  important  matter,  and,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  critic  before  his  eyes,  has  thought 
it  better  to  call  his  work  by  the  name  of  a  very  singular 
personage,  whom  all  readers  will  agree  in  pronouncing 
worthy  of  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  him.  The 
writer  has  also  made  another  innovation.  He  has  be- 
gun at  the  beginning.  We  all  know  this  to  be  an  un- 
usual method  of  procedure.  It  has  been  too,  for  some 
time  past,  the  custom,  to  delay  as  long  as  possible  the 
main  interest  of  a  novel — no  doubt  with  the  very  laud- 
able intention  of  making  it  the  more  Intense  when  it 
does  at  length  arrive.  Now  for  our  own  parts  we  can 
see  little  difference  in  being  amused  with  the  beginning 
or  with  the  end  of  a  book,  but  have  a  decided  preference 
for  those  mre  volumes  which  are  so  lucky  as  to  amuse 
us  throughout.  And  such  a  book  is  the  one  before  us. 
We  enter  «f  mue  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  au- 
thor— we  are  introduced  ai  once  to  the  prominent  char 
racter8--and  we  go  with  them  tU  €nce,  heart  and  hand, 
in  the  various  and  spirit-stirring  adventures  which  be- 
fall them. 

Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  who  derives  his  nick-name  of 
Horse-Shoe  (his  proper  pranomen  being  Oalbraith) — 
from  the  two-fold  circumstance  of  being  a  blacksmith, 
and  of  living  in  a  little  nook  of  land  henmied  in  by  a 
semi-circular  bend  of  water,  is  ftdly  entitled  to  the  dia- 
racter  of  **  an  original**  He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
drama — the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  book — ^its  very 
breath — its  every  thing  which  gives  it  strength,  sub- 
stance, and  vitality.  Never  was  there  a  rarer  fellow— 
a  more  laughable  blacksmith — a  more  gallant  Sancho. 
He  is  a  very  prince  at  an  ambuscade,  and  a  very  devil 
at  a  fight.  He  is  a  better  edition  of  Robin  Hood — quite 
as  sagacious — not  half  so  much  of  a  coxcomb— and  infi- 
nitely more  moral.  In  short,  he  b  the  man  of  all  others 
we  should  hke  to  have  riding  by  our  side  in  any  wery 
hazardous  expedition. 

We  think  Mr.  K.  has  been  particularly  suocessftil  in 
the  delineation  of  his  female  characters ;  and  this  is 
saying  a  great  deal  at  a  time  when,  from  some  tmao- 
countable  cause,  almost  every  attempt  of  the  kind  has 
turned  out  a  failure.  Mildred  Lindsay,  in  her  confid- 
ing love,  in  her  filial  reverence,  in  her  heroic  e^xniaal 
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of  the  reToIutionary  cause,  not  because  she  approved 
it,  but  because  it  was  her  lover's,  is  an  admirable  and — 
need  we  say  more  7 — a  truly  feminine  portrait  Then 
the  ardent,  the  eager,  the  simple-minded,  the  generous 
and  the  devoted  Mary  Musgrove !  Most  sincerely  did 
we  envy  John  Ramsay,  the  treasure  of  so  pure  and  so 
exalted  an  affection ! 

With  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a  careless,  or 
inadvertent  expression,  such  for  instance,  as  the  word 
venturesome  instead  of  adventuraua,  no  fkult  whatever 
can  be  found  with  Mr.  Kennedy's  style.  It  varies 
gracefully  and  readily  with  the  nature  of  his  subject, 
never  sinking,  even  in  the  low  comedy  of  some  parts  of 
the  book,  into  the  insipid  or  the  vulgar ;  and  often,  very 
often  nsHrig  into  the  energetic  and  sublime.  Its  general 
character,  as  indeed  the  general  character  of  all  that  we 
have  seen  from  the  same  pen,  is  a  certain  unpretending 
simplicity,  nervous,  forcible,  and  altogether  devoid  of 
affectation^  This  is  a  style  of  writing  above  all  others 
to  be  desired,  and  above  all  others  difficult  of  attain- 
menL  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  by  simplicity  we 
imply  a  rejection  of  ornament,  or  of  a  proper  use  of 
those  advantages  afforded  by  metaphorical  illustration. 
A  style  professing  to  disclaim  such  advantages  would 
'  be  anything:  but  simple — if  indeed  we  might  not  be 
tempted  to  think  it  very  silly.  We  have  called  the 
style  of  Mr.  K.  a  style  simple  and  forcible,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  it,  at  the  same  time,  richly  figu- 
rative and  poetical.  We  have  opened  the  pages  at 
random  for  an  ikustration  of  our  meaning,  and  have  no 
diffictSujIy  in  finding  one  precisely  suited  to  our  purpose. 
Let  us  turn  to  vol  L  page  112. — "The  path  of  invasion 
is  ever  a  difiicult  road  when  it  leads  against  a  united 
people.  You  mistake  both  the  disposition  and  the 
means  of  these  republicans.  They  have  bold  partizans 
in  the  field,  and  eloquent  leaders  in  their  senates.  The 
nature  of  the  strife  sorts  well  with  their  quick  and  ear- 
nest tempers ;  and  by  this  man's  play  of  war  we  breed 
up  soldiers  who  delight  in  the  game.  Rebellion  has  long 
since  marched  beyond  the  middle  ground,  and  has  no 
thought  of  retreat.  What  was  at  first  the  mere  over- 
flow of  popular  passion  has  been  hardened  into  princi- 
ple— like  a  fiery  itream  qf  Itma  which  first  rolls  in  a  flood, 
and  then  turns  into  stone/* 

While  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  style,  we  might  as 
well  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  pmictuaiUm,  It 
seems  to  us  that  the  volumes  before  us  are  singularly 
deficient  in  this  respect — and  yet  we  noticed  no  fault 
of  this  nature  in  Swallow  Bam.  How  can  we  recon- 
cile these  matters?  Whom  are  we  to  blame  in  this  par- 
ticular, the  author,  or  the  printer?  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  point  is  one  of  no  importance — it  is  of  very 
great  importance.  A  slovenly  punctuation  will  mar, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  brightest  paragraph  ever 
penned  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  those  who  have  paid 
the  most  attention  to  this  matter,  will  not  think  us  hy- 
percritical in  what  we  say.  A  too  frequent  use  of  the 
dash  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  volumes  now  before  us 
It  is  lugged  in  upon  all  occasions,  and  invariably  intro- 
duced where  it  has  no  business  whatever.  Even  the 
end  of  a  sentence  is  not  sacred  from  its  intrusion.  Now 
there  is  no  portion  of  a  printer's  fount,  which  can,  if 
properly  disposed,  give  more  of  strength  and  energy  to 
a  sentence  than  this  same  dash  ;  and,  for  this  very  rea- 
son, there  is  none  which  can  more  effectually,  if  impro- 


perly arranged,  disturb  and  distort  the  meaning  of  erery 
thing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  But  not  totpeak 
of  such  disturbance  or  distortion,  a  fine  taste  vriU  intui- 
tively avoid,  even  in  trifles,  all  that  is  anneoessaiy  or 
superfluous,  and  bring  nothing  into  use  without  ao  ob^ 
ject  or  an  end.  We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  Uiii 
thing,  or  to  make  it  of  more  consequence  than  necMiary. 
We  will  merely  adduce  an  example  of  thepuncuialkm 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  Vide  page  138,  vol  I 
'*  Will  no  lapse  of  time  wear  away  this  abhorred  image 
from  your  memory? — ^Are  you  madly  bent  on  bringing 
down  misery  on  your  head  ? — ^I  do  not  speak  of  my 
own  suffering. — Will  you  forever  nurse  a  hopeless  at- 
tachment for  a  man  whom,  it  must  be  apparent  to  yom- 
self,  you  can  never  meet  again  ?— Whom,  if  the  perils 
of  the  field,  the  avenging  bullet  of  some  loyal  subjeci, 
do  not  bring  him  merited  punishment, — the  halter  may 
reward,  or,  in  his  nM>st  fortunate  destiny,  disgrace, 
poverty,  and  shame  pursue : — Are  you  forever  to  krre 
that  man  ?" — 

WouU  not  the  above  paragraph  read  equally  as  well 
thus :  "  Will  no  lapse  of  time  wear  away  this  abhorred 
image  from  your  memory  ?  Are  you  madly  bcntonbring- 
ing  down  misery  on  your  head  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  my 
own  suffering.  Will  you  forever  nurse  a  hopeless  attach- 
ment for  a  man  whom,  it  must  be  apparent  to  yoortd^ 
you  can  never  meet  again — whom,  if  the  perils  of  the 
field,  the  avenging  bullet  of  some  loyal  subjeci,  do  not 
bring  him  merited  punishment,  the  halter  may  rewan), 
or,  in  his  more  fortunate  destiny,  disgrace,  poverty  and 
shame  pursue  ?  Are  you  forever  to  love  that  roan?" 

The  second  of  Mr.  K's  volumes  is,  from  a  naturally 
increasing  interest  taken  in  the  fortunes  of  the  leading 
characters,  by  fiur  the  most  exciting.  But  we  can  con- 
fidently recommend  them  both  to  the  lovers  of  the  for- 
cible, the  adventurous,  the  stirring,  and  the  piauresqne. 
They  will  not  be  disappointed.  A  high  tone  of  molal- 
ity, healthy  and  masculine,  breathes  throughout  the 
book,  and  a  rigid^perhaps  a  too  scrupulously  rigid 
poetical  justice  is  dealt  out  to  the  great  and  little  rillaias 
of  the  story — the  Tyrrells,  the  Wat  Adaif8,theCuiryi, 
and  the  Habershams  of  the  drama.  In  cooclusion,  w« 
prophecy  that  Horse-Shoe  Robinson  will  be  eagerly 
read  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  cannot  &il  to  pbee 
Mr.  Kennedy  in  a  high  rank  among  the  writers  of  this 
or  of  any  other  country.  We  regret  that  the  late 
period  of  receiving  his  book  will  not  allow  us  to  take 
that  extended  notice  of  it  which  we  could  desire* 


JOURNAL— By  FRANCES  ANNE  BUTLER.  ] 
Carey,  Lea  k.  Blaochard.    [PrMenied  lo  the  Kdiier  rftbt 
Messenger,  by  Mr.  C.  UalL] 

Perhaps  no  book  has,  for  many  years,  been  looked  fcr, 
long  previous  to  its  publication,  with  such  intense  «"• 
osity,  as  this  record  of  Miss  Fanny  KemWc's  ohsem- 
tions  and  opinions  of  men  and  women,  mannen  aad 
customs,  in  the  United  States.  We  say  Miss  F^7 
Kemble's  opinion»»«-for  while  bearing  that  name,  wA 
of  those  opinions  were  formed.  Under  that  name  Ae 
was  hailed  in  this  country,  as  the  inheritress  of  the 
genius  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whose  fame  is  oonnected  ta 
the  minds  of  Americans  with  all  that  is  noUe,  and 
majestic,  and  powerful  in  the  dramatic  art.  Under  that 
name  she  received  the  aulmiration  of  tbooaands,  «■• 
made  a  sharer  of  the  hospitality  of  many  of  tbeoMit 
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distingoiahed  citizens  of  the  country— and  reoeiyed 
a  homage  to  which  nothing  but  the  highest  genius, 
and  the  purest  moral  worth  could  have  entitled  her. 
It  is  not  therefore  as  Mrs.  Frances  Anne  Butler,  the 
wife  of  an  American  citizen,  that  we  look  upon  her 
in  her  character  of  authoress — but  as  the  farorite 
actress,  applauded  to  the  echo,  surfeited  with  flattery, 
and  loaded  with  pecuniary  rewards.'*  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  this  book  in  any  other  than  a  personal  point 
of  Tiew.  Its  very  form  forbids  our  separating  the  au- 
thor from  the  work — the  opinions  and  sentiments,  from 
the  individual  who  utters  them.  The  idea  of  both  exist 
in  an  indivisible  amalgamation.  Nor  we  fear,  will  it 
be  possible  for  nine-tenths  of  her  readers  to  weigh  a  sin- 
gle expression  of  Fanny  Kemble  the  authoress,  uomin- 
gled  with  the  idea  of  Fanny  Kemble  the  actress,  the 
star — the  "  observed  of  all  observers.*'  Hence  this  Jour- 
nal will  have  an  effect  probably  fiur  beyond  the  antici- 

*  We  are  far  from  wishirt^  to  convey  the  idea  that  a 
popular  actor  of  real  merit  is  in  any  way  placed  under 
obli^tion,  (especially  such  an  obligation  as  would  ren- 
der u  improper  or  ungrateful  for  him  to  speak  with  free- 
dom of  the  communities  of  which  his  audiences  formed 
parts,)  by  the  pecuniary  benefits  received  from  the  pub- 
lic for  the  exhibition  of  his  talents.  Mrs.  Butler  has, 
we  think,  settled  that  question  in  her  book ;  and  it  will 
be  better  for  both  the  audiences  and  the  actors,  whenever 
differences  arise  between  them,  to  consider  each  other 
on  the  footing  of  equality,  which  she  points  out  as  the 
equitable  and  common-sense  relation  of  the  two  parties. 
Nothing  can  be  more  rational  than  the  following : 

**It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  one  word  with 
regard  to  the^ofiftufe  which  audiences  in  some  parts  of 
the  world  claim  from  actors,  and  about  which  I  have 
lately  heard  a  most  alarming  out-cry.    Do  actors  gene- 
rally exercise  their  profession  to  please  themselves  and 
gratify  their  own  especial  delight  in  self-exhibition  ?  Is 
that  profession  in  its  highest  walks  one  of  small  physi- 
cal exertion  and  fatigue,  (I  say  nothing  of  mental  exer- 
tion) and  in  its  lower  paths  is  it  one  of  much  gain, 
glory,  or  ease?    Do  audiences,  on  the  other  hand,  use 
to  come  in  crowds  to  play-houses  to  see  indifferent  per- 
formers 7  and  when  there  do  they  out  of  pure  charity 
and  good-will,  bestow  their  applause  as  well  as  their 
money  upon  tiresome  performers? — I  will  answer  these 
points  as  far  as  regards  myself,  and  therein  expresbthe 
gratitude  which  I  feel  towards  the  frequenters  of  thea- 
tres.   I  individually  disliked  my  profession,  and  had 
neither  pride  nor  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it.    I  exer- 
cised it  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  to  earn  my  bread, — 
and  verilv  it  was  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.    The  parts 
which  fell  to  mv  lot  were  of  a  most  laborious  nature, 
and  occasioned  sometimes  violent  mental  excitement, 
always  immense  physical  exertion,  and  sometimes  both. 
In  thoee  humbler  walks  of  my  profession,  from  whose 
weartsomeness  I  was  exempted  by  my  sudden  favor 
with  the  public,  I  have  seen,  though  not  known,  the 
most  painful  drudgery, — the  most  constant  fatigue, — 
the  most  sad  contrast  between  real  cares  and  feigned 
merriments, — the  most  anxious  penurious  and  laborious 
existence  imaginable.     For  the  part  of  my  question 
which  regard^  the  audiences,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
I  never  knew,  saw,  heard  or  read  of  any  set  of  people 
who  went  to  a  play-house  to  see  what  they  did  not 
like;  this  being  the  case  it  never  occurred  to  me  that 
oar  houses  were  full  but  as  a  necessary  consequence  of 
our  own  attraction,  or  that  we  were  applauded,  but  as 
the  result  of  our  own  exertions.    I  was  ^lad  the  houses 
were  full,  because  I  was  earning  my  livelihood,  and 
wanted  the  money ;  and  I  was  glad  the  people  applauded 
tis,  because  it  is  pleasant  to  please,  and  human  vanity 
wQl  find  some  sweetness  in  praise,  even  when  reason 
weighs  iu  #orth  most  justly."    Vol.  ii.  pp.  109-1 10. 
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pations  of  its  writer.  It  will  not  only  be  looked  upon 
as  the  test  of  Mrs.  Butler's  ability  as  an  author ;  but  it 
will,  whether  justly  or  not,  convey  to  the  thousands 
who  have  already  perused,  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  will  hereafter  peruse  it,  a  picture  of  her  character 
and  dispositions.  The  picture  may,  and  doubtless  will 
be  an  exaggerated  one— few  pteficrM  are  otherwise;  but 
still  it  will  be  received  as  true,  because  the  outlines 
have  been  traced  by  the  original  herself  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  the  "  counterfeit  resemblance"  of  the  fair 
authoress,  presented  by  her  book,  displays  many  harsh 
and  ill-favored  lineaments,  and  the  traces  of  passions 
which  we  could  wish  did  not  disfigure  its  many  noble  and 
magnanimous  features.  Mrs.  Butler  cannot  claim  for 
herself  the  immunity  which  she  awards  with  great  jus> 
tice  to  poetical  writers,  of  a  distinction  between  their 
rtak  and  their  wriUtn  sentiments.'*  If  this  book  contains 
as  we  suppose,  the  faithful  transcripts  of  her  daily  ob- 
servations and  opinions,  revised  long  afler  they  were 
penned,  and  thus  exhibiting  her  true,  unexaggerated 
impressions,  by  them  must  she  be  judged — and  in  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  her  work,  a  candid  critic  will  find 
much,  very  much,  to  admire  and  approve,  and  much 
also  to  censure  and  condemn. 

We  have  read  Mrs.  Butler's  work  with  untiring  inte- 
rest— indeed  the  vivacity  of  its  style,  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  beautiful  descriptions,  of  just  and  forcible  obser- 
vations, and  many  sound  views  of  the  condition  of  so- 
ciety in  this  country — the  numerous  characteristic  anec- 
dotes, and  some  most  discriminating  criticisms  of  actors 
and  acting,  must  stamp  her  work  as  one  of  no  ordinary 
merit.  And  these  attractions  in  a  great  measure  neu- 
tralize, although  they  cannot  redeem,  her  innumerable 
faults  of  language,  her  sturdy  prejudices,  her  hasty  opi- 
nions, and  her  ungenerous  sarcasms — These  abound 
in  the  Journal,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
her  censorious  spirit  has  to  a  great  extent  been  sup- 
pressed, as  almost  every  page  is  studded  with  asterisks, 
indicating,  we  may  presume,  that  her  sins  of  hasty  cen- 
sure have  been  greatly  diminished  to  the  public  eye, 
by  the  saving  grace  of  omission. 

The  defects  of  the  work  are  not  confined  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  prejudices  and  the  expression  of  ^njust  opi- 
nions :  the  style  and  language  is  often  coarse,  we  might 
say  vulgar ;  and  her  more  impassioned  exclamations  are 
ofien  characterized  by  a  vehemence  which  is  very  like 
prq/imify,  an  offence  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a 
writer  of  the  other  sex.  We  cite  a  few,  from  among 
the  many  passages  which  we  have  noted,  as  speci- 
mens of  undignified,  unfeminme  and  unscholarlike 
phraseology :  The  word  "  dawdled^*  seems  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  Mrs.  Butler — as,  for  instance:  "Rose  at 
eight,  dmedUd  about,"  &c  vol.  i  p.  la     "Rose  at 


« **  Biloore  talks  aboot  Byron's  writiag  wHh  the  same  pen  fall 
of  ink,  <  Adieu,  adieu,  my  nsUve  land,*  and  *  Hurra,  Hodftoo, 
we  are  going.*  It  proves  nothing,  except  what  I  firmly  believe, 
that  we  must  not  loolc  for  the  real  feelings  of  writers  to  their 
works— or  rather  that  what  they  give  us,  and  what  we  take  tot 
heart  feeling,  is  head  weaving-^a  species  of  emotion  engender- 
ed somewhere  betwixt  the  bosom  and  the  brain,  and  bearing  ths 
same  proportion  of  resemblance  to  reality  that  a  picture  does— 
that  is— like  feeling,  but  not  feeling— like  sadness,  but  not  sad- 
ness—like what  it  appears,  but  not  indeed  that  very  thing :  and 
the  greater  a  man*s  power  of  thus  producing  »ham  rtaHH«§, 
the  greater  his  quaUflcatlon  for  being  a  poet."    Jewnial,  voL  I. 
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half  past  eight,  dawdled  about  as  uatial,*'  p.  8 1 .  "  Came 
up  and  dawdled  upon  deck,"  p.  47.  ''Came  home, 
daudled  about  my  room,**  p.  97. — And  in  numberless 
other  instances  this  word  is  used,  apparently,  to  sig- 
nify loitering  or  dallying,  spelled  indiscriminately  daio- 
died,  or  daudled.  Indeed  so  much  does  our  fair  au- 
thoress seem  to  haye  been  addicted  to  the  habit  which 
the  word  implies — be  it  what  it  may — that  in  the  se- 
cond Yolume  she  speaks  of  having  "  dressed  for  once 
without  dawdling,"  as  an  uncommon  occurrence.  8he 
is  also  fond  of  the  word  ''gulp,'*  and  uses  it  in  strange 
combinations,  as — "  My  dear  father,  who  was  a  little 
elated,  made  me  sing  to  him,  which  I  greatly  gtdped  at," 
p.  61.  "I  gulpedy  sat  down,  and  was  measured,"  (for 
a  pair  of  shoes,)  p.  103 — "  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
several  hundred  feet  down  into  the  valley :  it  made  me 
gulp  to  look  at  it,"  &jc 

At  page  97,  she  tells  us,  that  **  when  the  gentlemen 
joined  us  they  were  all  more  or  less  '  how  come'd  you 
so  indeed?'  **  and  shortly  after,  **  they  all  went  away 
in  good  time,  and  we  came  to  bed: 


-To  bed— ^  f  leep— 


To  sleep !— perchance  to  be  biuen !  aye — there**  the  ecratch : 
And  In  th&t  aleep  of  our*8  what  boga  may  come, 
Muat  give  \u  pauae.** 

She  thua  describes  the  motions  of  persons  on  ship-board, 
in  rough  weather :  **  Rushing  hither  and  thither  in  all 
directions  but  the  one  they  purpose  going,  and  making 
as  many  angles,  fetches,  and  ridiculous  deviations  from 
the  pouit  they  aim  at,  as  if  the  devil  had  tied  a  string  to 
their  ieg«,  and  jerked  it  every  now  and  then  in  spite." 
.  p.18. 

At  page  99 :  "  Supped,  lay  down  on  the  floor  in  ab- 
solute meltineee  otooy,  and  then  came  to  bed.**  ''When 
I  went  on,  I  was  all  but  tumbling  down  at  the  sight  of 
my  Jaffier,  who  looked  like  the  apothecary  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  with  the  addition  of  some  devilish  red  slashes 
along  his  thighs  and  arms,"  p.  107.  "Away  walloped 
the  four  horses,"  kc  p.  131.  "How  they  did  watUp 
and  shamble  about,"  &c.  p.  1 49.  "  Now  Til  go  to  bed ; 
my  cough's  enough  to  kill  a  hone,^  p.  153.  "  Heaven 
bless  the  world,  for  a  conglomerated  amalgamation  of 
fools,'*  p.  190.  "He  talked  an  amazing  quantity  of 
thiekish  philosophy,  and  moral  and  sentimental  potter." 
In  truth,  ** potter"  and  ^^ pottering/*  seem  to  be  favorites 
equally  with  daudling,  and  she  as  frequently  makes  use 
of  them.  For  instance,  "He  sat  down,  and  pottered  a. 
little,*'  p.  58.  They  "  took  snufl^  eat  cakes,  and  potter- 
ed a  deal,**  p.  18S.  "After  dinner  pottered  about  clothes," 
&c  p.  S20.  "Sat  stitching  and  pottering  an  infinity,'* 
p.  230— and  many  other  varieties  of  the  same  word. 
But  of  the  infinite  number  of  literary  novelties  of  this 
sort,  it  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  we  have 
prescribed  to  ourselves,  to  give  more  than  a  few  speci- 
mens. We  will  take  two  or  three  more  at  random : 
"  My  feet  got  so  perished  with  the  cold,  that  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do,"  p.  230.  "  He  was  most  exceedingly 
odd  and  doMldnimish.  I  think  he  was  a  little  *how 
eome^d  yon  so  indeed.*"  p.  195 ;  " yesteralay  began  like 
May,  with  flowers  and  sun-shine,  it  ended  like  Decem- 
ber, with  the  sulks f  and  a  fit  of  crying.  The  former  were 
fiimished  me  by  my  friends  and  Heaven,  the  latter  by 

myself  and  the  d-:!."  p.  19&    "At  six  o'clock,  D 

roused  me;  and  gmmptfy  enough  I  arose.**  lA.    "At 


one  o'clock,  came  home,  having  danced  myself  &irly  off 
my  legs."  p.  227. 

Such  blemishes  as  these,  apparently  onitiog  the  iltngof 
the  boardingschool  and  the  green  room,  deform  the  work 
of  Mr8.Butler,and  are  much  to  be  lamented, became  they 
may  have  the  eflTect  of  blinding  the  hasty,  prejudicedorftt- 
tidious'reader,  to  the  many  beauties  whidi  are  to  be  found 
in  its  pages.    Indeed  the  work  has  already  encoontered 
the  severest  criticisms  from  the  newspaper  pres,  im- 
bittered  by  the  many  censorious  remarks  of  Mrt^EupoD 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  country ;  her  se- 
vere, and  in  many  instances  just  strictures  upon  the  itate 
of  society  in  the  cities  in  which  she  sojourned;  and 
the  supercilious  sneers  which  she  has  uttered  agaiMt 
the  editorial  fraternity,  "  the  press  gang,"  u  she  on- 
courteously  denominates  that  numerous  and  powerful 
body.    The  censures  of  her  book,  are  doubtless,  in  the 
main,  well  deserved ;  but  in  their  excess,  the  menu 
which  the  "Journal"  unquestionably  possesses  in  great 
abundance  and  of  a  high  order,  have  in  many  cases 
been  passed  by  unheeded  by  her  indignant  criurs.  And 
here  we  cannot  refrain  from  the  utterance  of  a  remark 
which  has  frequently  occurred  to  us,  and  which  is 
brought  forcibly  to  mind  by  the  reception  which  Mn. 
Butler's  criticisms  upon  America  have  met  with :  we 
think  that  too  much  sensitiveness  is  felt  by  our  country- 
men, at  the  unfavorable  opinions  expressed  by  foreign- 
ers, in  regard  to  our  social,  political,  and  moral  condi- 
tion— and  that  the  press,  as  the  organ  of  public  senti* 
ment,  is  prone  to  work  itself  into  a  superfluous  frenzy  of 
indignation,  at  what  are  generally  considered  "foreign 
libels"  upon  us.    To  be  indignant  at  gross  misrepresen- 
tations of  our  country,  is  an  exhibition  of  patriotiim  in 
one  of  its  most  laudable  forms.    But  the  sentiment  may 
be  carried  too  far,  and  may  blind  us  to  evils  and  defi- 
ciencies in  our  condition,  when  pointed  out  by  a  foreign- 
er, which  it  would  be  well  for  us  rather  to  consider  with 
a  view  to  their  amendment.    It  may  so  far  blunt  our 
sense  of  the  justice  of  the  maxim  "/«•  est,  eh  kite  is- 
cerif**  as  to  induce  us  to  entertain  jealousy  and  aTcrwo 
for  the  most  judicious  suggestions,  if  ofl*ered  by  others 
than  our  own  countrymen.    Entertaining  these  riewi, 
we  have  read  Mrs.  Butler's  work,  with  a  disposition  to 
judge  of  it  impartially;  and  while  we  have  perceired 
many  instances  of  captious  complaints  in  regard  to 
matters  of  trifling  importance  in  themselves ;  and  fr»> 
quently  a  disposition  to  build  up  general  censures  upon 
partial,  individual  causes  of  disgust,  displeasure  or  dis- 
appointment—we feel  bound  to  say,  that,  taking  tfce 
work  as  a  whole,  we  do  not  think  a  deliberate  dispoa- 
tion  to  misrepresent,  or  a  desire  to  depreciate  us,  can  be 
discovered  in  it.     The  strictures  upon  our  modes  of 
living,  our  social  relations,  &c.  arc  often  unworthy  tht 
writer.    She  complains  for  instance,  that  "the  tbingi 
(at  the  hotel  in  New  York,)  were  put  on  the  taWe  is  a 
slovenly,  outlandish  fiishion  ;  fish,  soup,  and  meat)  at 
once,  and  puddings,  and  tarts,  and  dieese,  at  aootkcr 
once ;  no  finger  glasses,  and  a  patched  table  doth-nn 
short,  a  want  of  that  style  and  neatness  which  is  foood 
in  every  hotel  in  England.     The  waiters  too,  remiad 
us  of  the  half-savage  highland  lads,  that  used  to  tor 
ment  us  under  that  denomination  in  Gbsgow—ooly 
that  they  were  wild  Irish  instead  of  Scotch."  w*.  i. 
p.  49. 
Frequently  too,  she  oomplaipa^  the  aodieBWsbefow 
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whom  she  performed,  with  occasional  reproof  of  their 
ungracious  conduct  in  not  sufficiently  applauding  her 
father  or  herself:  She  says,  of  the  first  appearance  of 
Ihe  former  ai  the  Park  Theatre : 

"When  he  came  on  they  ^ve  him  what  erery  body 
here  calls  an  immense  reception ;  but  they  should  see 
our  London  audience  get  up,  and  ware  hats  and  hand- 
kerchief, and  shout  welcome  as  they  used  to  do  to  us. 
The  tears  were  in  my  eyes,  and  all  I  could  say  was, 
"they  might  as  well  get  up,  I  think."  Vol.  L  p.  93. — 
And  on  another  occasion :  "  The  people  were  stupid  to 
a  degree  to  be  sure ;  poor  things,  it  was  very  hot.  In- 
deed I  scarcely  understood  how  they  should  be  amused 
with  the  School  for  Scandal ;  for  though  the  dramatic 
situations  are  so  exquisite,  yet  the  wit  is  far  abore  the 
generality  of  eren  our  own  audiences,  and  the  tone  and 
manners  altc^ether  are  so  thoroughly  English,  that  1 
should  think  it  must  be  for  the  most  part  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  good  people  here,'' — p.  1 10, 

At  the  Philadelphia  audiences,  she  grumbles  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  audiences  here,  are  without  exception,  the  most 
disagreeable  I  ever  played  ta  Not  a  single  hand  did 
they  ^ve  the  balcony  scene,  or  my  father's  scene  with 
the  friar;  they  are  literally  immoveable.  They  ap- 
plauded vehemently  at  the  end  of  my  draught  scene, 
and  a  peat  deal  at  the  end  of  the  play ;  but  they  are 
nevertheless  intolerably  dull,  and  it  is  all  but  impossi- 
ble to  act  to  them,  "—p.  157. 

Of  the  ladies  of  this  country,  she  seems  to  have 
formed  a  low  estimate  in  many  respects,  and  to  look 
upon  them  generally  with  no  little  contempt  Of  those 
in  New  York,  she  says:  "The  women  dress  very  much, 
and  very  much  like  French  women  gone  mad ;  they  all 
of  them  seem  to  me  to  walk  horribly  ill,  as  if  they 
wore  tight  shoes." — And  again:  "The  women  here, 
like  those  in  most  warm  climates,  ripen  very  early,  and 
decay  proportionably  soon.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  pretty,  with  good  complexions,  and  an  air  of 
freshness  and  brilliancy,  but  this  I  am  told  is  very  evan- 
escent ;  and  whereas,  in  England,  a  woman  is  in  the 
lull  bloom  of  health  and  beauty,  from  twenty  to  five 
and  thirty;  here,  they  scarce  reach  the  first  period 
without  being  faded,  and  looking  old.  They  marry 
very  young,  and  this  is  another  reason  why  age  comes 
prematurely  upon  them.  There  was  a  fair  young  thing 
at  dinner  to-day,  who  did  not  look  above  seventeen,  and 
she  was  a  wife.  As  for  their  figures,  like  those  of  the 
French  women,  they  are  too  well  dressed  for  one  to 
judge  exactly  what  they  are  really  like:  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  short  and  slight,  with  remarkably  pretty 
feet  and  ancles ;  but  there's  too  much  pelerine  emd  pet- 
ticoat, and  "de  quoi*^  of  every  sort  to  guess  any  thing 
iDorc," — p.  88. 

This  is  a  delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which  we  should 
be  ayerse  to  enter  the  lists  with  Mrs.  Butler,  pre- 
judiced as  she  most  probably  is.  But  some  of  her  ob- 
aerrations  on  the  mode  of  nurturing  females,  strike  us 
as  exhibiting  good  sense :  In  the  following  note  to  the 
abore,  we  apprehend  there  is  much  truth : 

**  The  climate  of  this  country  is  made  the  scape-goat 
upon  which  all  the  ill  looks,  and  ill  health  of  the  ladies 
is  laid ;  but  while  they  are  brought  up  as  efifeminately 
as  tbey  are,  take  as  little  exercise,  live  in  rooms  heated 
liJca  ovens  during  the  winter,  and  marry  as  early  as 
they  do ;  it  will  appear  evident,  that  many  causes  com- 
bine with  an  extremely  variable  climate,  to  sallow  their 
complexions,  and  destroy  their  constitutions.'* 

'We  are  lorry  to  be  forced  to  say,  that  there  is  also 


much  sound  sense  and  unwelcome  truth  in  her  remarks 
upon  the  situation  of  married  females  in  our  fashiona- 
ble circles  generally,  (although  the  picture  is  over- 
wrought and  is  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  northern 
females,)  which  we  quote  from  Vol  L  p.  160. 

"The  dignified  and  graceful  influence  which  married 
women  among  us  exercise  over  the  tone  of  manners, 
uniting  the  duties  of  home  to  the  charms  of  social  life ; 
and  baring,  at  once,  like  the  orange  tree  Uie  fair  fruits 
of  maturity  with  the  blossoms  of  their  sprint,  is  utterly 
unknown  here.  Married  women  are  eiuier  house- 
drudges  and  nursery-maids,  or,  if  they  appear  in  societv, 
comparative  cyphers ;  and  the  retirmg,  modest  youth- 
ful bearing,  which  among  us  distinguishes  ^irls  of  fifteen 
or  sixteen  is  equally  unknown.  Society  is  entirely  led 
by  chits,  ^ho  in  England  would  be  sitting  behmd  a 
pinafore;  the  consequence  is,  that  it  has  neither  the 
elegance,  refinement,  nor  the  propriety  which  belong 
to  ours ;  but  is  a  noisy,  racketty,  vulgar  congregation  of 
flirting  boys  and  girls,  aUke  without  style  and  deco- 
rum." 

This  view  of  manners  is  drawn  from  the  society  of 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ;-^ppended 
to  the  above  extract,  is  a  note,  entering  more  into  the 
details  of  her  impressions  regarding  their  fashionable 
circles,  which  we  give  entire: 

"When  we  arrived  in  America^  we  brought  letters  of 
introduction  to  several  persons  in  New  York ;  many 
were  civil  enough  to  call  upon  us,  we  were  invited  out 
to  sundry  parties,  and  were  introduced  into  what  is 
there  callea  the  first  society.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  description  of  it,  but  will  only  say,  that  I  was 
most  disagreeably  astonished ;  and  had  it  been  my  fate 
to  have  passed  through  the  country  as  rapidly  as  most 
travellers  do,  I  should  have  carried  away  a  very  unfa- 
vorable impression  of  the  best  society  of  New  York. 
Fortunately,  however,  for  me^  my  visits  were  repeated 
and  my  stay  prolonged :  and  in  the  course  of  time  I 
became  acquainted  with  many  individuals  whose  man- 
ners and  acquirements  were  of  a  high  order,  and  from 
whose  intercourse  I  derived  the  greatest  ^tification. 
But  they  generally  did  me  the  favor  to  visit  me,  and  I 
still  could  not  imagine  how  it  happened  that  I  never 
met  them  at  the  parties  to  which  I  was  invited,  and  in 
the  circles  where  I  visited.  I  soon  discovered  that  they 
formed  a  society  among  themselves,  where  all  those 
qualities  which  I  had  looked  for  amon^  the  self-styled 
6eW,  were  to  be  found.  When  I  name  Miss  Sedgewick, 
Ualleck,  Irving,  Bryant,  Paulding  and  some  of  less  fame, 
but  whose  acquirements  rendered  their  companionship 
delightful  indeed,  amongst  whom  I  felt  proud  and  happy 
to  find  several  of  my  own  name ;  it  will  no  longer  ap- 
pear singular  that  they  should  feel  too  well  satisfied 
with  the  resources  of  their  own  society,  either  to  min- 
gle in  that  of  the  vulgar  fuhumtibUB^  or  seek  with  avi- 
dity the  acquaintance  of  every  stranger  that  arrives  in 
New  York.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  foreigners 
have  spoken  as  they  have,  of  what  is  termed  fashiona- 
ble society  here,  or  have  condemned,  with  unqualified 
censure,  the  manners  and  tone  prevailing  in  it;  their 
condemnations  are  true  and  iust  as  regards  what  they 
see:  nor  perhaps,  would  they  be  much  inclined  to 
moderate  tnem,  when  they  found  that  persons  possess- 
ing every  quality  that  can  render  intercourse  between 
rational  creatures  desirable,  were  held  in  light  esteem, 
and  neglected^  as  either  bores,  blues,  or  dowdies,  by 
those  so  infinitelytheir  inferiors  in  every  worthy  ac- 
complishment The  same  separation,  or  if  anything 
a  still  stronger  one,  subsists  in  Philadelphia,  between 
the  self-styled  fashionables,  and  the  real  good  society. 
The  distinction  there,  is  really  of  a  nature  perfectly  lu- 
dicrous; a  friend  of  mine  was  describing  to  me  a  family 
whose  manners  were  unexceptionable,  and  whose  men- 
tal accomplishments  were  of  a  high  order ;  upon  my 
expressing  some  surprise  that  I  had  never  met  with  Uiem, 
my  informant  replied,  "Oh,  no,  they  are  not  received 
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by  the  Chestnut  street  $eL"  If  I  were  called  upon  to 
define  that  societjr  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
which  ranks  (by  ri^ht  of  self-arrogadon,)  as  first  and 
best;  I  should  say  it  is  a  purely  dancing  society,  where 
a  fiddle  is  indispensable  to  keep  its  members  awake; 
and  where  their  brains  and  tongues  seem,  by  common 
consent,  to  feel  that  thej  had  much  better  give  up  the 
care  of  mutual  entertainment  to  the  feet  of  the  parties 
assembled,  and  they  judge  well.  Now,  I  beg  leave 
clearly  to  be  understood,  there  is  another,  and  a  far 
more  desirable  circle ;  but  it  is  not  the  one  into  which 
strangers  find  their  way  generally.  To  an  Englishman, 
this  faahionable  society  presents,  indeed,  a  pitiful  sam- 
ple of  lofty  pretensions  without  adequate  foundation. 
Here  is  a  constant  endeavor  to  imitate  those  states  of 
European  society,  which  have  for  their  basis  the  feudal 
spirit  of  the  early  ages ;  and  which  are  rendered  vene- 
rable by  their  rank,  powerful  by  their  wealth,  and 
refined,  and  in  some  decree  respectable,  by  ereat  and 
general  mental  cultivation.  Of  Boston  1  nave  not 
spoken.  The  society  there,  is  of  an  infinitely  superior 
order.  A  very  general  degree  of  information,  and  a 
much  greater  simplicity  of  manners  render  it  infinitely 
more  agreeable," — pp.  161-2. 

As  few  matters^  worldly  or  spiritual,  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  our  authoress,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  her 
pen  was  occasionally  dipped  in  the  political  cauldron 
But  as  her  ideas  are  in  most  instances  tinged  with  her 
own  nuional  prejudices,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  them 
longer  than  to  say  that  she  sees  already  a  decided  aris- 
tocratic tendency  among  us,  and  to  quote  the  following 
summary  of  her  opinion  as  to  the  permanence  of  our 
institutions  and  government : — "  I  believe  in  my  heart 
that  a  republic  is  the  noblest,  highest,  and  purest  form 
of  government;  but  I  believe  that  according  to  the  pre- 
sent disposition  of  human  creatures,  'tis  a  mere  beau 
ideal,  totally  incapable  of  realization.  What  the  world 
may  be  fit  for  six  hundred  years  hence,  I  cannot  exactly 
perceive — but  in  the  mean  time,  'tis  my  conviction  that 
America  will  be  a  monarchy  before  I  am  a  skeleton.** 
p.  56.  If  argument  with  a  lady  on  such  a  subject  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  precepts  of  gallantry,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  unprofitable  where  the  causes  of  her  belief  are 
so  vaguely  stated.  And  we  think  she  has  furnished  the 
best  argument  against  herself  in  her  frequent  compari- 
sons of  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  that  of  the  laboring  class  in  England,  in 
which  she  constantly  decides  in  favor  of  America. 
It  will  scarcely  be  argued  that  a  people  enjoying  such 
blessings  as  she  ascribes  to  the  condition  of  the  mass  of 
American  citizens,  could  easily  be  induced  to  change 
their  government,  and  yield  up  a  certain  good  for  a 
doubtful  improvement — far  less  that  they  would  wil- 
lingly submit  to  a  form  of  government  which  they  look 
upon  as  particularly  odious.  The  following  passage 
shows  what  are  her  views  of  the  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  among  us : 

"  I  never  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try, as  Yesterday  returning  from  Hoboken.  The  walks 
alon^  the  river  and  through  the  woods,  the  steamers 
crossing  from  the  dtv,  were  absolutely  thronged  with  a 
cheerful,  well-dressed  population  abroad,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  pleasure  and  exercise.  Journeymen,  labor- 
ers, handicraflsmen,  tradespeople,  with  their  families, 
bearing  all  in  their  dress  and  looks  evident  signs  of 
well-being;  and  contentment,  were  all  flocking  from 
their  confined  avocations,  into  the  pure  air,  the  bright 
sunshine,  and  beautiful  shade  of  tnis  lovely  place.  I 
do  not  know  any  spectacle  which  could  give  a  foreigner, 
especially  an  Englishman,  a  better  illustration  of  that 


peculiar  excellence  of  the  American  govemroent— the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  the  lower  dassea.  Neither 
is  it  to  be  said  tnat  this  was  a  holiday,  or  an  occasioo 
of  peculiar  festivity — it  was  a  common  week-day- 
such  as  our  miserable  manufacturing  population  spends 
from  sun-rise  to  sun-down,  in  con&aed,  incessant,  an- 
healthv  toil — to  earn,  at  its  conclusion,  the  inadequeOa 
reward  of  health  and  happiness  so  wasted— the  con- 
trast struck  me  forcibly— it  rejoiced  my  heart;  it  surely 
was  an  object  of  contemplation,  that  any  one  who  had 
a  heart  must  have  rejoiced  in.'' 

We  had  intended  to  make  several  additional  extracts 
from  what  we  think  the  better  portions  of  the  Journal, 
such  aswoukl  exhibit  the  authoress  in  her  most  farora- 
ble  light.  But  we  have  "  daudUd^  so  long  oo  the  way, 
that  those  extracts  must  be  brief^  and  will  probably  fiiil 
to  do  the  justice  we  proposed  to  the  fair  writer.  As  how* 
ever,  we  have  not  selected  the  toorsl  of  the  passages 
from  those  which  we  deemed  it  our  duty  to  censure,  we 
may  be  forgiven,  if  we  should  fail  to  quote  the  fresi  of 
those  which  exhibit  her  good  sense  and  ability  u  a 
writer. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  aborigines  of  this  ooontry,  she 
says: 

"The  chasing,  enslaving,  and  destro^ng  creatures, 
whose  existence,  however  inferior,  is  as  justly  theirs,  as 
that  of  the  most  refined  European  is  his;  who  for  the 
most  part,  too,  receive  their  enemies  with  open-handed 
hospitality,  until  taught  treachery  by  being  beo^yed, 
ana  cruelty  by  fear;  the  driving  the  child  of  the  soil 
off  it,  or,  what  is  fidy  times  worse,  chaining  him  to  till 
it;  all  the  various  forms  of  desolation  which  haye  ever 
followed  the  landing  of  civilized  men  upon  uncirilizcd 
shores ;  in  short,  the  theory  and  practice  of  discorery 
and  conquest,  as  recorded  io  all  history,  is  a  very  singu- 
lar and  painful  subject  of  contemplauon. 

"  'Tis  true,  that  cultivation  and  civilization,  the  aiti 
and  sciences  that  render  life  useful,  the  knowledge  that 
ennobles,  the  adornments  that  refine  existence,  above 
all,  the  religion  that  is  its  most  sacred  trust  and  dm 
reward,  all  these,  like  pure  sunshine  and  healthful  ain 
following  a  hurricane,  succeed  the  devastation  of  the 
invader ;  but  the  sufferings  of  those  who  are  swept 
away  are  not  the  less,  and  though  I  believe  that  good 
alone  is  God*s  result,  it  seems  a  fearful  proof  of  the  eril 
wherewith  this  earth  is  cursed,  that  mod  cannot  pro> 
gress  but  over  such  a  path.  No  one,  balding  the  pros- 
perous and  promising  state  of  this  fine  country,  ooold 
wish  it  again  untenanted  of  its  enterprising  and  indos* 
trfous  possessors ;  yet  even  while  looxing  with  admira- 
tion at  all  they  have  achieved,  with  expectation  anwoiit- 
ing  to  certainty  to  all  that  they  will  yet  aceomplidi; 
'tis  difficult  to  refrain  from  bestowing  some  tboogha  of 
pity  and  of  sadness  upon  those,  whose  homes  bare  beeo 
overturned,  whose  language  has  past  away,  and  whosj 
feet  are  daily  driven  mrther  from  those  territories  oi 
which  they  were  once  sole  and  sovereign  tords.  Ho» 
strange  it  is  to  think,  that  leas  than  one  hundred  yeaif 
ago,  these  shores,  resounding  with  the  voice  of  popfr 
lous  cities — these  waters,  laden  with  the  commerce  of 
the  wide  world,  were  silent  wildernesses,  where  sprang 
and  fell  the  forest  leaves,  where  ebbed  and  flowed  the 
ocean  tides  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  T*''? 
uninterrupted  stillness ;  where  the  peat  son,  who  look- 
ed on  the  vast  empires  of  the  east,  its  oKNilderiag  vt^ 
doms,  its  lordly  palaces,  its  ancient  temples,  itsswarB* 
ing  cities,  came  and  looked  down  upon  tnc  still  dwel»C 
of  utter  loneliness,  where  nature  sat  enthroned  i^fj! 
lasting  beauty,  undisturbed  by  the  &r  off  din  of  wondi 
"beyond  the  flood." 

There  is  eloquence  and  good  feeling  in  thefoOoviBg: 

"  In  beholding  this  fine  youog  giant  of  a  worid,  ™ 
all  iu  macnificent  capabilities  for  greatnesi,  I  ttfv 
every  Englishman  must  feel  unmiiigled  rtgret  at  »• 
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unjust  and  unwise  coucse  of  policy  which  alienated 
auch  a  child  from  the  |3arent  governmenL  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  that  some 
other  eoarse  must,  ere  long,  hare  led  to  the  same  result, 
eTen  if  England  had  pursued  a  more  maternal  course 
of  conduct  towards  America.  No  one,  beholding  this 
eoormous  country,  stretcfainjg  from  ocean  to  ocean,  wa- 
tered wiih  ten  thousand  glorious  riTers,  combining  every 
▼ariety  of  climate  and  soil;  therefore,  cyct^  variety  of 
produce  and  population;  possessing  within  itself  every 
resource  that  other  nations  are  forced  either  to  buy 
abroad,  or  to  create  substitutes  for  at  home ;  no  one, 
seeing  the  internal  wealth  of  America,  the  abundant 
fertility  of  the  earth*s  surface,  the  riches  heaped  below 
it,  the  unparalleled  facilities  for  the  intercourse  of  men, 
and  the  interchange  of  their  possessions  throughout  its 
vast  extent,  can  for  an  instant  indulge  the  thought  that 
such  a  country  was  ever  destined  to  be  an  appendage 
to  any  other  m  the  world,  or  that  an^  chain  of  circum- 
stances whatever,  could  have  long  maintained  in  depen- 
danee  a  people  furnished  with  every  means  of  freedom 
and  greatness.  But  far  from  regretting  that  America 
has  thrown  off  her  alle^ance,  and  reearaing  her  as  a 
rebellious  subject,  and  irreverent  child ;  England  will 
surely,  ere  long,  learn  to  look  upon  this  country  as  the 
inheritor  of  her  glory ;  the  younger  England,  destined 
to  perpetuate  the  language,  the  memory,  the  virtues  of 
the  noble  land  from  which  she  is  descended.  Loving 
and  honoring  my  country,  as  I  do,  I  cannot  look  vpon 
America  vriih  any  feeling  of  hostility.  I  do  not  only 
hear  the  voice  of  En^laikl  in  the  language  of  this  peo- 
ple, but  I  recognize  in  al!  their  best  qualities,  their  in- 
dustry, their  honesty,  their  sturdy  independence  of 
smrit,  the  very  witnesses  of  their  origin,  they  are  En- 
glish ;  no  other  people  in  the  world  would  have  licked 
OS  as  they  did ;  nor  any  other  people  in  the  world, 
built  upon  the  ground  they  won,  so  sound,  and  strong, 
and  fiiir  an  edifice. 

"With  regard  to  what  I  have  said  in  the  be^nning 
of  this  note,  of  the  many  reasons  which  combined  to 
render  thia  country  independent  of  all  others ;  I  think 
they  in  aonie  measure  tell  a^nst  the  probability  of  its 
Ions  remaining  at  unity  with  itselC  Such  numerous 
and  dashing  interests;  such  strong  and  opposite  indi- 
viduality of  character  between  the  northern  and  south- 
em  states ;  above  all,  such  enormous  extent  of  country ; 
seem  rationally  to  present  many  points  of  insecurity ; 
many  probabilities  of  separations  and  breakings  asun- 
der; but  all  this  lies  fiir  on,  and  I  leave  it  to  those  who 
have  good  eyes  for  a  distance."    YoL  i.  pp.  187-8. 

From  her  description  of  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  ri- 
ver, which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
work,  vre  can  give  but  two  brief  passages : 

"  We  passed  the  lighuhouae  of  Stoney  Point,  now 
the  peaceful  occupant  of  the  territory,  where  the  blood 
in  Eo^Uah  veins  was  poured  out  by  English  hands,  du- 
ring the  struggle  between  old  established  tyranny  and 
the  inftmt  liberties  of  this  ^ant  world.  C5ver  all  and 
each,  the  blessed  sky  bent  its  blue  arch,  resplendently 
clear  and  bright,  while  far  away  the  distant  sunmiits 
of  the  highlands  rose  one  above  another,  shutting  in 
Che  vrorld,  and  alnnost  appearing  as  though  each  bend 
of  the  river  must  find  us  locked  in  their  shadowy  cir- 
cle, without  means  of  onward  progress.**  VoL  L  p.  S07. 
*  «  4^  *  *  n 

**  Where  are  the  poets  of  this  land?  Why  such  a 
world  should  bring  forth  men  with  minds  and  souls 
larger  and  stronger  than  any  that  ever  dwelt  in  mortal 
desh.  Where  are  the  poeU  of  this  land?  They  should 
be  giantSi  too ;  Homers  and  Miltons,  and  Qoethes  and 
Dantes,  aind  Shakspeares.  EUive  these  glorious  scenes 
poured  no  inspirings  into  hearts  worthy  to  behold  and 
praiae  their  beauty  ?  Is  there  none  to  come  here  and 
worship  amon^  tnese  hills  and  waters,  till  his  heart 
burns  within  him,  and  the  hymn  of  inspiration  flows 
from  his  lips,  and  rises  to  the  sky  7  Is  there  not  one 
among  the  sons  of  such  a  soil  to  send  forth  its  pniaes 


to  the  universe,  to  throw  new  glory  round  the  moun- 
tains, new  beauty  over  the  waves  ?  is  inanimate  na- 
ture, alone,  here  "telling  the  glories  of  God?*'  Oh, 
surely,  surely,  there  will  come  a  time  when  this  lovely 
land  will  be  vocal  with  the  sound  of  son^,  when  every 
close-locked  valley,  and  waving  wood,  rifted  rock  and 
flowing  stream  shall  have  their  praise.  Yet  'tis  strange 
how  marvellously  unpoetical  these  people  are!  How 
swallowed  up  in  life  and  its  daily  realities,  wanu,  and 
cares ;  how  full  of  toil  and  thrift,  and  money-getting 
labor.  Even  the  heathen  Dutch,  among  us  the  very 
antipodes  of  all  poetry,  have  found  names  such  as  the 
Donder  Berg  for  the  hills,  whilst  the  Americans  christen 
them  Butter  Hill,  the  Crow's  Nest,  and  aueh  Hke.  Per- 
haps some  hundred  years  hence,  when  wealth  has  been 
amassed  by  individuals,  and  the  fiu^e  of  society  begins 
to  grow  chequered,  as  in  the  old  lands  of  Europe, 
when  the  whole  mass  of  population  shall  no  longer 
go  running  along  the  level  road  of  toil  and  profit, 
when  ineoualities  of  rank  shall  exist,  and  the  rich  man 
shall  be  aole  to  pay  for  the  luxury  of  poetry,  and  the 
poor  man  who  makes  verses,  no  longer  be  asked, 
"*Yhy  don*t  you  cast  up  accounU?**  when  all  this 
comes  to  pass,  nsjurhapi  some  day  it  may,  America 
wUl  have  poets.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  men  such 
as  the  early  settlera  in  Massachusetts,  the  Puritan 
founders  of  New  England,  the  **  Pilgrim  Fathers^** 
should  not  have  had  amongst  them  some  men,  or  at 
least  man,  in  whose  mind  the  stem  and  enduring  cou- 
rage, the  fervent,  enthusiastic  piety,  the  unbending  love 
of  liberty,  which  animated  them  all,  become  the  inspi- 
ration to  poetic  thought,  and  the  suggestion  of  poetical 
utterance.  They  should  have  had  a  Milton  or  a  Klop- 
stock  amongst  them.  Yet  after  all,  they  had  excite* 
ment  of  another  sort,  and  moreover,  the  difficulties, 
and  dangers,  and  distresses  of  a  fate  of  unparalleled 
hardship,  to  engross  all  the  energiesof  their  minds ;  and 
I  am  half  inclined  to  believe  that  poetry  is  but  a  hot- 
house growth.*'  Vol.  i.  pp.  218-13. 

Our  friends,  Oliver  (HdtehoU  and  Jhdhon^  JlhsoUOe^ 
will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  Mrs.  Butler  abjures  the 
fFotts,  and  agrees  with  them  in  objecting  to  iu  ten- 
dency : 

'*  Dr.  called,  and  gave  me  a  sermon  about 

waltzing.  As  it  was  perfectly  good  sense,  to  which  I 
could  reply  nothing  whatever,  in  the  shape  of  objection, 
1  promised  him  never  to  waltz  again,  except  with  a 
woman,  or  my  brother.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

After  all,  'tis  not  fitting  that  a  man  should  put  his  arm 
round  one's  waist,  whether  one  belongs  to  any  one  but 
one's  self  or  not  *Tis  much  against  what  I  have  always 
thought  most  sacred,— the  dignity  of  a  woman  in  her 

own  eyes,  and  those  of  others.    I  like  Dr. most 

exceeaingly.  He  spoke  every  way  to  my  feelings  of 
what  was  right  to-day.  After  saying  that  he' felt  con- 
vinced from  conversations  which  he  had  heard  amonest 
men,  that  waltzing  was  immoral  in  its  tendency,  ne 
added,  '  I  am  married,  and  have  been  in  leve,  and  can- 
not imagine  any  thine  more  destructive  of  the  deep 
and  devoted  respect  which  love  is  calculated  to  excite 
in  every  honorable  man*s  heart,  not  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual object  of  his  affection,  but  for  her  whole  sex, 
than  to  see  any  and  every  impertinent  coxcomb  in  a 
ball  room,  come  up  to  her,  and,  without  remorse  or 
hesitation,  clasp  her  waist,  imprison  her  hand,  and  ab- 
solutely whirl  ner  round  in  his  arms.'  So  spake  the 
Doctor ;  and  my  sense  of  propriety,  and  conviction  of 
right,  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  saying.  So, 
farewell,  sweet  German  Waltz  I  next  to  hock,  the  most 
intoxicating  growth  of  the  Rheinland.  I  shall  never 
keep  time  to  your  pleasant  measure  again ! — ^no  mat- 
ter ;  after  all,  anything  is  better  than  to  be  lightly  spo- 
ken of,  and  to  deserve  such  mention."  VoL  l  pp.  S87- 

sa 

Mrs.  Butler  seems  to  have  no  great  love  of  the  dra- 
matic orl— that  is,  the  art  of  stage  perfonnanoe.    Se* 
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vcxal  pages  in  the  second  volume  are  devoted  to  this 
subject,  (pp.  59,  60  and  61)  in  which  she  argues  with 
great  force  in  support  of  the  position,  that  acting  is 
**  the  very  lowest  of  the  arts.'*  Like  all  her  criticisms 
of  subjects  connected  with  the  stage,  it  is  an  admirable 
passage ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  quotation.  A  shorter 
one  conveys  the  ssune  idea,  in  eloquent  language : 

**  I  acted  like  a  wretch,  of  course ;  how  could  I  do 
otherwise  7  Oh,  Juliet !  vision  of  the  south !  rose  of 
the  garden  of  the  earth  f  was  this  the  glorious  hymn 
that  Shakspeare  hallowed  to  your  praise  7  was  this  the 
mingled  strain  of  Love's  sweet  going  forth,  and  Death's 
dark  victory,  over  which  my  heart  and  soul  have  been 
poured  out  in  wonder  and  ecstacy  7 — How  I  do  loathe 
the  stage  !  these  wretched,  tawdry,  glittering  rags,  flung 
over  the  breathing  forms  of  ideal  loveliness ;  these  mi- 
serable, poor,  and  pitiful  substitutes  for  the  glories  with 
which  poetry  has  invested  her  magnificent  and  fair 
creation^^the  glories  with  which  our  imagination  re- 
flects them  back  again.  What  a  mass  of  wretched 
mumminemimickry  acting  is.  Pasteboard  and  paint, 
for  the  thick  breathing  orange  groves  of  the  south ; 
green  silk  and  oiled  parchment,  for  the  solemn  splendor 
of  her  noon  of  night ;  wooden  platforms  and  canvass 
curtains,  for  the  solid  marble  balconies,  and  rich  dark 
draperies  of  Juliet's  sleeping  chamber,  that  shrine  of  love 
and  beauty ;  rouge,  for  the  startled  life-blood  in  the  cheek 
of  that  young  passionate  woman ;  an  actress,  a  mi- 
micker,  a  sham  creature,  me,  in  fact,  or  any  other  one, 
for  that  loveliest  and  most  wonderful  conception,  in 
which  all  that  is  true  in  nature,  and  all  that  is  exquisite 
in  fancy,  are  moulded  into  a  living  form.  To  act  this ! 
to  act  Komeo  and  Juliet ! — horror !  horror !  how  I  do 
loathe  my  most  impotent  and  unpoetical  craft !"  VoL 
ii.  pp.  16-17. 

In  another  and  sadder  strain,  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful portions,  from  which  we  can  only  select  the  fol- 
lowing—and with  this  our  extracts  must  end: 

"  Tis  strange,  that  Messenger  Bird  threw  more  than 
a  passing  gloom  over  me.  If  the  dead  do  indeed  be- 
hold those  whom  they  have  loved,  with  lovmg  eyes 
and  fond  remembrance,  do  not  the  sorrows,  the  weari- 
ness, the  toiling,  the  despairing  of  those  dear  ones  rise 
even  into  the  abodes  of  peace,  and  wring  the  souls  of 
those  who  thence  look  down  upon  the  earth,  and  see 
the  wo  and  anguish  suffered  here  7  Or,  if  they  do  not 
feel, — if,  freed  from  this  mortal  coil,  they  forget  all  they 
have  suflTered,  all  that  we  yet  endure^  oh !  then  what 
four-fold  trash  is  human  love !  what  vam  and  miserable 
straws  are  all  the  deep,  the  dear,  die  grasping  affections 
twined  in  our  hearts'  fibres, — ^mingled  with  our  blood  !— 
how  poor  are  all  things — how  hee^rly  is  life.  Oh,  to 
thmk  that  while  we  yet  are  bowed  m  agony  and  mourn- 
ing over  the  dead, — while  our  bereaved  hearts  are  ach- 
ing, and  our  straining  eyes  looking  to  that  heaven,  be- 
yond which  we  think  they  yet  may  hear  our  cries,  they 
yet  may  see  our  anguish,  the  dead,  the  loved,  the 
mourned,  nor  see,  nor  hear  j  or  if  they  do,  look  down 
with  cold  and  careless  gaze  upon  the  love  that  lifts  our 
very  souls  in  desperate  yeammg  towards  them."  Vol 
ii.  pp.  54-55. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  ourreaders  an  idea 
of  this  very  remarkable  book— a  task  of  no  little  diffi- 
culty firom  its  variable  features,  its  mixture  of  sense 
and  silliness,  of  prejudice  and  liberality — almost  every 
page  bearing  a  distinct  and  peculiar  character.  There 
are  many  things  which  have  elicited  censure,  on  which 
we  have  not  laid  any  stress,  and  among  these  are  the 
frequent  exhibitions  of  attachment  to  her  native  coun- 
try, and  preference  of  its  people,  its  customs,  its  laws, 
&C.  to  those  of  America.  We  cannot  find  fiiult  with 
her  for  so  noble  and  so  natural  a  sentiment,  even  though 


it  should  lead  her  to  depreciate  and  underrate  oi.  Be- 
sides, she  acknowledges  the  bliodness  of  her  partiality 
to  England,  and  speaks  of  it  with  great  candor,  u  i 
national  characteristic: 

"How  we  English  folks  do  ding  to  our  own  Inbiti, 
our  own  views,  our  own  things,  our  own  people;  bov 
in  spite  of  all  our  wanderings  and  scatterings  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth,  like  so  many  Jews,  we  nefer 
lose  our  distinct  and  national  individuality;  nor&ilto 
lay  hold  of  one  another's  skirts,  to  laugh  at  and  depre- 
ciate all  that  differs  from  that  country,  which  we  de- 
light in  forsaking  for  any  and  all  others."  Vol  L  p.  90. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  di^ 
tatorial  manner  of  the  writer.  A  female,  and  t  young 
one  too,  cannot  speak  with  the  self-confidence  which 
marks  this  book,  without  jarring  somewhat  upon  An^ 
rican  notions  of  the  retiring  delicacy  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. But  the  early  induction  of  Mrs.  B.  upon  the 
stage,  has  evidently  given  her  a  precocious  self-depend- 
ence and  a  habit  of  forming  her  own  opinions.  There 
is  perhaps  no  situation  in  which  human  vanity  ii  to 
powerfully  excited,  as  that  of  the  favorite  actor.  The 
directness  of  the  applause  which  greets  his  succenfdl 
efforts  is  most  intoxicating,  and  mingles  so  much 
admiration  of  the  performer  with  delight  at  the  per 
formance,  that  he  or  she,  whose  vanity  shook!  resist 
its  fascinations,  must  be  a  stoic  indeed.*  The  ef- 
fects of  this  personal  homage,  added  to  the  advantages 


*  This  position  has  been  beautifully  iUustratedby 
some  modem  English  writer,  but  by  whom  we  hau 
forgotten.  Mrs.  Butler  is  fiilly  aware  of  the  intonca- 
ting  nature  of  the  applause  bestowed  on  actora,  and 
speaks  most  sensibly  on  the  subject,  although  ihe  ii 
probably  unconscious  of  its  full  eflfecls  upon  her  own 
feelings,  and  manner  of  thinking  and  writing. 

"  Excitement,**  says  she,  •*  is  reciprocal  between  the 
performer  and  the  audience ;  he  creates  it  in  them,  and 
receives  it  back  again  from  them :  and  in  that  laaticcne 
in  Fazio,  half  the  effect  that  I  produce  is  derived  from 
the  applause  which  I  receive,  the  very  noise  and  tumah 
of  which  tends  to  heighten  the  nervous  energy  which 
the  scene  itself  begets.' 

The  idea  is  farther  carried  out  in  the  following  strik- 
ing Mssage : 

**  The  evanescent  nature  of  his  triumph,  however  an 
actor  may  deplore  it,  is  in  fact  but  an  mstanee  of  the 
broad  moral  justice  by  which  all  things  are  so  evenly 
balanced.  If  he  can  hope  for  no  &roe  beyond  mere 
mention,  when  once  his  own  generation  passes  away, 
at  least  his  power,  and  his  glory,  and  his  rei^  is mh» 
own  person,  and  during  his  own  lifie.  There  is  scarcely 
to  be  conceived  a  popularity  for  the  moment  w*^ 
toxicating  than  that  of  a  great  actor  in  hisdav.somsa 
of  it  becomes  mixed  up  with  the  individaaJ  huvslL 
The  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor,  enchastw 
through  their  works ;  and  with  very,  very  few  sxc^ 
tions,  their  works,  and  not  their  very  persons  y*** 
objects  of  admiration  and  applause ;  it  is  to  their  minds 
we  are  beholden ;  and  though  a  certain  degree  of  t^ 
osity  and  popularity  necessarily  wait  even  '^P'^^'f 
bodily  presence,  it  is  faint  compared  with  that  ^w»|s 
bestowed  upon  the  actor ;  and  for  good  reasoos-hs  ■ 
himself  his  work.  His  voice,  his  eyes,  his  gertuiei,  sit 
his  art,  and  admiration  of  it  cannot  be  separated  fr«a 
admiration  for  him.  This  renders  the'epheraeftlgwy 
which  he  eeums  so  vivid,  and  in  some  measore  b*I^ 
supposed  to  compensate  for  its  short  duimtioo.  Jb^ 
^reat  of  the  earth,  whose  fiune  has  arisen  Uke  «^  *"" 
mgof  the  sun,  have  often  toiled  throiMShthdrwWt 
lives  in  comparative  obscurity,  Uirough  the  narrsw 
and  dark  paths  of  existence.  Their  reward  was  njwf 
given  to  their  hands  here, — it  it  but  jurt  their  gwy 
should  be  lasting.  VoL  ii.  pp.  61*^ 
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of  her  birth,  and  her  really  masculine  intellect^  are  ap- 
parent in  Mrs.  B's  Journal  But  she  also  displays  some 
fine  feminine  traits,  which  the  flatteries  of  delighted 
audiencesy  the  admiration  of  ambitious  fashionables, 
and  the  consciousness  of  being  the  chief  Lion  of  the 
day,  could  not  destroy.  Her  sympathy  for  a  sick  lady, 
lodging  in  the  same  house  in  Philadelphia,  is  frequently 
and  delicately  expressed ;  and  Tarious  other  incidents 
shew  that  kindness  and  generosity  are  among  her 
prominent  qualities.  Many  pages  are  devoted  to  the 
sabjeet  of  religion,  and  as  appears  from  them,  she  was 
attentive  to  the  performance  of  her  devotions :  Yet  we 
cannot  but  think  her  religion  as  displayed  in  this  book, 
more  a  sentiment  than  a  principle ;  rather  the  imbody- 
ing  of  a  poetical  fancy,  than  that  pervadmg  feeling  of 
the  heart  which  enters  into  and  characterizes  the  actions 
of  those  who  feel  its  influence. — ^In  conclusion,  we  will 
repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  there  is  much  to 
admire  and  much  to  condemn  in  this  work— enough 
of  the  former  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
(as  it  is  one  of  the  most  original)  that  has  recently  is- 
sued from  the  press ;  and  in  censuring  its  &ults  it  will 
be  but  justice  to  bear  in  mind  a  sentiment  of  Mrs.  B. ; 
"  Afler  ail,  if  people  generally  did  but  know  the  dif- 
ficulty of  doing  well,  they  would  be  less  damnatory 
upon  those  who  do  ill.*'  p.  II 4,  vol  i. 


SSDITORIAI.  RBMARKfl. 

In  presenting  the  ninth  number  of  the  Messenger  to 
our  readers,  we  take  occasion  to  make  some  brief  refe- 
rences to  its  contents.  Besides  contributions  from  old 
friends^  to  whom  we  have  been  formerly  indebted,  it 
contains  tescn  prose  articles  from  new  correspondents, 
some  of  whom  are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  all  of  whom 
are  welcome  to  our  pages. 

Of  the  sixth  number  of  Sketekes  of  the  Hittory  oj 
Tr^oUf  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of 
and  sustains  the  character  of  the  preceding  numbers. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Letters  of  a  SUter,*^  in 
which  the  vivacity  that  has  elicited  so  much  praise  of 
the  former  numbers,  is  not  diminished. 

The  descriptions  of  Virginia  scenery,  in  the  article  on 
*'  Tke  House  MoiuUam,"  and  the  "  VisU  to  the  rtrgifua 
Sprmgs^^  are  highly  attractive.  The  former  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  graphic  delineations  and  glowing  imagery — 
the  latter  abounds  with  useful  information,  conveyed 
in  an  attractive  style;  and  its  writer  describes  the 
scenes  he  visited  with  great  clearness. 

The  third  number  upon  the  "JVnew^rto,'*  is  an  ad- 
mirable article.  The  writer  warms  as  he  progresses 
^vr  iih  his  subject. 

IVe  would  particularly  recommend  the  article  on  the 
**.^mtum£dImport(mesqfJdmeral  Possessions,'' kc.  The 
application  of  general  truths  to  our  own  peculiar  situ- 
atioQ,  is  made  with  much  force  in  that  article. 

Our  stranger  correspondent,  Anthony  J^sokUe,  has 
^ery  delicately  satirized  the  opposers  of  the  amuse- 
ment of  dancing.    GUs  style  is  evidently  modelled  after 
tbsLt  of  some  of  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator,  and  he 
iM  uncommonly  happy  in  keeping  up  a  vein  of  quiet 
hosxBor  throughout  His  grave  irony  is  highly  amusing. 
Tlie  writer  of  an  article  on  "  Reeeni  American  .Yooeb,** 
j^ciiiw  to  us  to  have  expressed  some  opinions  hastily, 
^fici    to  estimate  the  merits  of  some  of  our  native 
rit^cn  incorrectly.     He  has  surely  overiooked   the 


author  of  CsJoeor,  in  classing  the  successors  of  Cooper 
and  Irving,  as  ''dwarfish,*'  and  their  efibrts  as  "puny." 
He  was  not  in  fault  in  passing  over  the  author  of 
*' Horse- £IAoe  J2o6tfison,"  as  that  work  had  not  appeared 
when  his  article  was  penned ;  and  Swallow  Ram  does 
not  rank  as  a  novel.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  Dr.  Bird  will  prove  themselves  worthy  successors 
to  Cooper  and  Irving  (so  far  as  the  latter  may  bo 
considered  a  novel  writer,)  when  the  mantles  shall  fall 
from  their  shoulders — nor  will  Mr.  Sims,  the  author  of 
Guy  Rivers  and  the  Yemassie,  (either  of  which,  we 
apprehend,  are  superior  to  the  Insurgents,)  be  far  behind. 
The  reviewer  seems  to  us  rather  inconsistent  in  his 
allusions  to  Cooper,  Irving,  Paulding  and  Miss  Sedge- 
wick:  But  we  have  not  room  to  particularize.  With 
regard  to  the  two  former,  the  opinions  of  a  yowig 
Seoichman,  in  the  interesting  letter  which  we  publish 
in  this  number,  are  worthy  of  attention.  We  are  happy 
to  say,  that  extracts  from  his  "Letters  on  the  United 
States/*  will  be  continued  in  the  Messenger.  We  doubt 
not  they  will  be  read  with  avidity. 

**  Lion-iting,"  by  Mr.  Poe,  is  an  inimitable  piece  of 
wit  and  satire :  and  the  man  must  be  far  gone  in  a 
melancholic  hiunor,  whose  risibility  is  not  moved  by 
this  tale.  Although  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  the  foreign  city  of  **Fum  Fudge,**  the  disposition 
which  it  satirizes  is  often  displayed  in  the  cities 
of  this  country— even  in  our  own  community ;  and  will 
probably  still  continue  to  exist,  unless  Mrs.  Butler's 
Journal  should  have  disgusted  the  fashionable  world 
with  Lions. 

The  prominent  article  for  this  month,  we  have  not 
yet  alluded  to ;  it  is  the  ''  Dissertation  on  the  Character- 
istie  Differences  between  the  Sexes;  the  If{fluenee  of  Wo- 
man" 4^. — a  subject  of  great  and  abiding  interest, 
treated  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  comprehensive 
views  taken  by  the  writer,  of  the  whole  subject; 
the  copiousness  of  his  illustrations,  and  the  happy 
manner  in  which  they  are  brought  to  sustain  his  various 
positions,  are  striking  features  in  thb  able  article.  We 
think  we  incur  no  risk  in  expressing  the  belief,  that 
this  Dissertation  when  completed,  will  be  the  most 
perfect  essay  on  the  subject,  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  literature. 

"  The  Grave  of  Forgotten  Genius,**  and  "Lionel  Gran- 
hy,**  will  have  their  attractions,  we  doubt  not,  for  many 
of  our  readers.  The  writer  of  the  latter  possesses 
powera  of  description  of  no  mean  order.  He  paints 
objects  and  charactera  skilfully,  though  at  times  his 
style  is  somewhat  overloaded  with  words.  We  shall 
receive  his  future  chaptere  with  pleasure. 

The  poetical  contributions  for  this  number  are  gene- 
rally excellent.  We  are  constrained  to  forbear  any 
particular  notice  of  them,  by  the  briefness  of  the  space 
which  we  have  to  occupy. 


TO  CORRBSPONDBINTS. 

The  humorous  strictures  on  modem  fashions,  by  our 
friend  "Olioer  Oldschool,"  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  in- 
sertion in  the  present  number ;  be  will  appear  in  our 
next.  We  have  received  two  tales  from  "  an  inexpe- 
rienced girl  of  sixteen,"  entitled  "Lucy  Carlton**  and 
''  The  Satfords,**  which,  although  they  exhibit  conside- 
rable talent,  are  very  deficient  in  incident  The  sketch- 
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inf;  of  ch&Facter  it  mostly  good,  but  the  author  fails  to 
maka  effectual  use  of  the  materials  which  she  brings  to- 
gether. We  shall  insert  ''The  Sanfords"  in  our  next, 
as  the  best  of  the  two.  The  story  entitled  **  Ramrtt*' 
is  inadmissible.  The  narrative  presents  some  dramatic 
scenes  and  situations,  of  whidi  the  writer  has  but  par- 
tially availed  himself;  but  defecti  of  language  form  the 
principal  objection  to  his  story.  In  answer  to  Oclssisn'j 
inquiry,  we  must  say  that  bis  lines  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  from  his  pen  formerly  inserted  in  the 
Messenger.  And  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  publish 
all  the  contributions  received,  unless  the  Messenger 
were  twice  its  size,  we  are  constrained  to  leave  out 
some  which  are  even  passable.  *'  Englif  A  Poefry,  Chap, 
n,*'  and  further  eztracU  from  the  MSS,  c/D.  D,  JlfttcA- 
ctf,  will  appear  in  the  next  No.  **Tke  CunMqftheBe- 
frayed  One**  possessics  oonsiderable  merit,  but  is  deformed 
by  faults  of  metre,  easily  amendable.  With  the  author's 
consent  we  will  make  a  few  corrections  in  his  poem, 
and  insert  it  in  our  next  number.  We  will  exercise  the 
same  pruning  prerogative  upon  the  tale  of  **  Tke  Re- 
eUdnud.**  The  poetical  contributions  of  Mrs.  Emma 
Willard,  of  Troy,  are  welcome,  and  will  appear  as  early 
as  possible ;  also  some  beautiful  effusions  of  a  deceased 
lady  of  Matthews  county,  Virginia.  **ExlraeU  from 
the  JhOoMop^ky  rfPerimta  Piadd,  Chap.  I,"  will  have 
an  early  insertion. 

In  addressing  the  numerous  correspondents  whose 
favors  have  not  yet  appeared  in  our  numbers,  we  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  general 
remarks,  which  are  due  both  to  ourselves  and  to  those 
who  write  for  the  Messenger. 

Although  our  poetical  contributions  have  in  general  met 
with  high  approbation,and  though  many  effusions  which 
we  have  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  public,  have  re- 
ceived the  just  praise  xlue  to  the  lofty  promptings  of 
the  muse— we  have  noticed  some  strictures  upon  cer- 
tain articles  which  we  had  considered  it  our  duty  to 
insert  in  that  departmenL  We  do  not  purpose  to  de- 
fend all  our  poetical  contributions  from  censure.  It  is 
far  from  us  to  claim  for  them  the  merit  of  uniform  ex- 
cellence. But  we  wish  to  show  our  readers,  that  to 
look  for  such  uniformity  in  the  contents  of  a  work  like 
ours,  would  be  unreasonable,  and  to  inform  them  of  the 
principle  upon  which  our  selections  are  made  from  the 
mass  of  materials  placed  before  us. 

It  must  be  held  in  ndnd  that  the  Messenger  is  a  new 
enterprise,  in  a  section  of  country  where  such  a  work 
has  never  before  been  sustained  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time— that  one  of  iti  leading  objects  is  to 
draw  forth  and  encourage  literary  talent,  and  to  build 
up  in  tlie  south  a  literature  distinct  and  separate  firom 
that  which  shines  in  the  legal  forum  or  the  arena  of 
politics.  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  this  object,  (which 
we  think  laudable  in  itself,)  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  display  a  greater  degree  of  forbearance  with 
inexperienced  aspirants  to  literary  honors,  than  would 
be  expected  from  a  discriminating  editor,  placed  in 
other  circumstances.  Had  we  merely  the  task  before 
us  to  amuse  our  readers,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  se- 
lect from  other  sq^rces  the  materials  for  our  work,  and 
abandoning  all  editorial  responsibility,  render  the  con- 
tents of  our  pages  unexceptionable,  by  a  choice  of  the 
best  productions  from  other  publications.  Bat  would 
this  course  fulfil  the  great  object  of  the  Messenger  7 — 


would  it  compensate  our  readers  for  the  rapprenoa  of 
the  many  noble  productions  which  we  have  tlreadjr 
presented  to  them— works  which,  aldiongh  intnuirar 
form,  we  trust  those  who  have  perused  them  '^wookl 
not  willingly  let  die?**   The  duty  we  have  anameC^ 


to  foster  the  productions  of  native  writers— to  awaken, 
especially  in  the  south,  a  literary  spirit,  an  ambition  to    ' 
excel  in  the  cultivation  of  polite  learning— aixl  to  im    \ 
our  humble  aid  in  stimulating  the  ambition  of  our  yootfa,     ) 
by  offering  a  fit  repository  for  the  ofbpriDg  of  taite     ' 
and  genius.    Whether  we  collect  and  place  on  perma- 
nent record  the  fugitive  productions  of  men  alreadj     | 
known  to  fame  in  other  walks,  or  bring  forward  to  pob-     ' 
lie  applause  the  first  efforU  ci  youthful  talent,  we     | 
equally  fulfil  the  main  object  of  our  labors,  by  exeiting 
the  admiration  and  awakening  the  ambitioD  of  othen, 
possessing  latent  powera  perhaps  unknowD  to  them-     j 
selves,  until  struck  fiMrth  by  a  natural  and  praiseworthy    ^ 
emulation.  ^_^ 

In  the  performance  of  the  duty  which  this  object  en- 
joins upon  us,  there  are  many  sources  of  perplexity  of 
which  our  readers  can  scarcely  be  aware.  KwjaillN 
ment  in  regard  to  the  numerous  contribotionswhich  we  \ 
receive  frmn  all  quarters,  leans,  as  it  ought,  to  **  merey^ 
side."   The  exhibition  of  ability,  although  qualified  by 
many  faults  of  conception  or  manner,  claims  our  atten- 
tion and  favor.    We  look  to  the  future ;  and  if  m  the 
most  foolty  production  we  find  promise  of  improring 
excellence,  or  redeeming  traits  which  counterbalance 
the  writer's  errors,  we  think  it  our  duly  to  afford  hnii 
an  opportunity  and  stimulus  for  improvement  For  tbeee 
resaons  articles  are  not  seldom  inserted  in  iheMeeseoger, 
which  exhibit  defects  of  conception  and  style,  which  it 
is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  amend,  but  which  we  beiim  j 
10  be  counterbalanced  by  beauties  or  merits  indicating 
that  their  authors  are  capable  of  better  things. 

One  complaint  that  we  have  to  make  of  our  centri- 
butors,  regards  the  carelessness  with  which  they  write ;  I 
for  this  want  of  correctness,  mostly  verbal  it  i»  true,  bat 
frequently  extending  to  the  sense,  rendered  obecnre  by  j 
faulty  construction  of  language,  imposes  upon  the  edits 
the  constant  task  of  revision,  and  the  responsilnlity  of 
correcting  manuscripts  at  his  own  discretion.  The  labor 
we  do  not  grudge ;  but  it  should  be  performed  by  the 
writers  themselves;  and  we  cannot  too  strenuously  urge 
upon  our  friends  greater  care  than  in  many  instances 
they  have  thus  for  bestowed  upon  the  finishing  of  iheff 
articles.  Their  own  careful  revision  would  no  doubt 
lead  to  the  more  perfect  amendment  of  insccuracws 
than  could  be  made  by  an  editor,  who  in  most  instances 
cannot  be  supposed  to  share  the  full  views  of  the  writs 
on  the  matters  in  hand.  Our  own  relief  from  the  hbcr 
of  revision  is  a  secondary  consideiation,  and  one  which 
we  should  not  urge ;  but  by  relieving  us  from  modi  of 
that  labor,  the  writers  wouW  greatly  incresse  the  nl« 
of  their  contributions. 

DKFBRRSD  AJEtTI€IiB& 

Among  the  numerous  articles  for  which  room  oouU 
not  be  found  in  the  present  number,  are,  reviews  of 
Lee's  Napoleon,  Bancroft's  History  of  the  United 
States,  Sparks's  Washington  Correspondence,  The  In- 
fidel,  a  novel,  by  Doctor  Bird,  and' a  notice  of  d»e  ei- 
cellent  Inaugural  Address  of  Prtsidcnl  Vcthake,  of 
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FITlf  DOLLARS  PIQR  ANNUU. 


BDITORIAI.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  contents  of  the  present  number  of  the  Messen< 
ger  will  be  found  various  and  entertaining,  many  of 
them  possessing  uncommon  merit.  They  are,  like 
those  of  the  last  preceding  number,  entirely  original. 

The  continuation  of  the  JdanuscripU  o/D,  D.  MUehtU, 
is  highly  acceptable.  The  description  of  a  Storm  on 
the  Prairies  is  told  with  much  vigor,  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  a  similar  scene  in  Mr.  Hoflfraan's  excel- 
lent itinerary  of  a  Winter  in  the  West. 

Kos.  XV  and  XVI  of  the  "  LtUert  of  a  SUlei^  are 
delightfuL  The  vivacity  and  elegance  of  the  style,  and 
the  feminine  grace  which  breathes  through  the  whole  cor- 
respondence, are  peculiarly  observable  in  these  numbers. 

The  2d  and  3d  chapters  of  ^^  Lionel  Granby*^  exhibit  an 
improvement  on  the  first.  But  we  think  the  writer  has 
chosen  a  bad  model,  since  he  displays  sufficient  ability 
to  render  his  writings  interesting  without  imitation. 
Pertiaps  unconsciously,  he  has  fallen  into  what  may  be 
denominated  the  Bulwaian  style,  one  which  pleases  less 
than  almost  any  other  in  ihe  hands  of  an  imitator,  as 
like  that  of  Byron  it  is  essentially  an  egotistical  stylo. 

Our  reforming  friend,  "  Oliver  Oldschool,^  has  hit  off 
with  great  force  some  of  the  fashionable  assemblages  of 
the  present  day.  Without  entertaining  a  zeal  in  the 
reproval  of  these  extravagancies,  quite  commensurate 
with  his  own,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  justness  of  his 
strictures  upon  those  modern  customs  which  banish 
9oeid  intercourse  from  what  are  intended  for  social  par- 
ties, and  burthen  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  with  so 
many  qualifications  as  to  make  it  little  better  than  pain. 

The  story  of  "  Tke  Sar^fortU"  is  the  production  of  a 
young  g;irl;  and  if  the  reader  should  not  find  in  it  the 
skill  of  riper  years,  or  the  deep  interest  of  more  stirring 
fictions— still,  we  trust  he  will  agree  with  us  in  the 
opinion,  that  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  talents  of  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen  and  promises  better  things,  when 
experience  and  observation  shall  have  stored  her  mind 
with  incidents^  and  taught  her  the  art  of  using  them 
with  efiect. 

"EngUtk  Poetry,  Chap,  11,^  is  highly  meritorious. 
We  scarcely  supposed  that  so  trite  a  subject  could  have 
been  rendered  so  attractive.  Our  correspondent  has 
evidently  studied  his  subject  with  great  care,  and,  which 
is  better,  con  amore.  He  does  not  follow  in  the  beaten 
track,  but  has  the  boldnesq.  to  difiTer  from  many  former 
critics;  and  there  is  a  freshness  and  originality  in  his 
remarks  which  cannot  fisiil  of  being  admired  by  the 
dassical  reader. 

Mr.  Foe's  story  of  ^  Hmt  PhaaU/*  will  add  much  to 
his  reputation  as  an  imaginative  writer.  In  these  bat- 
iooning  days,  when  every  "  puny  whipster"  is  willing 
to  risk  his  neck  in  an  attempt  to  "  leave  dull  earth  behind 
him,"  and  when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  benefits  which 
Bcienoe  is  to  derive  from  the  art  of  aerostation,  a  journey  to 
the  moon  may  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  mere  moon- 
shine. Mr.  Poe's  scientific  Dutch  bellowB-roender  is 
certainly  a  prodigy,  and  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  he 
performs  impossibilities,  and  details  them  with  a  mi- 
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nuteness  so  much  like  truth,  that  they  seem  quite 
probable.  Indeed  the  cause  of  Ids  great  enterprise  is  in 
admirable  harmony  with  the  exploits  which  it  encou-* 
rages  him  to  perform.  There  are  thousands  who,  to 
escape  the  pertinacity  of  uncivil  creditors,  would  be 
tempted  to  a  flight  as  perilous  as  that  of  Hans  Phaall. 
Mr.  Poe*s  story  is  a  long  one,  but  it  will  appear  short 
to  the  reader,  whom  it  bears  along  with  irresistible 
interest,  through  a  region  of  which,  of  all  others,  we 
know  least,  but  which  his  fancy  has  invested  with  pe- 
culiar charms.  We  trust  that  a  future  missive  from  the 
luneur  voyager  will  give  us  a  narrative  of  his  adventures 
in  the  orb  that  he  has  been  the  first  to  explore. 

"  The  Sale**  is  one  of  Nugatorl  best  sketches,  and 
will  be  recognized  as  true  to  the  life,  by  those  who  best 
know  the  scenes  and  circumstances  described.  The 
characters  of  the  Hoe-Cake  ridger  and  his  steed  are  ad- 
mirably drawn. 

Among  our  Reviews,  those  upon  BaneroJ^s  History  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  the  Jfritingsqf  Generd  Washing- 
Ion,  are  from  die  gifted  pen  of  the  reviewer  of  the  ora- 
tions of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Everett.  The  former  dis- 
plays much  research,  and  contains  some  highly  inter* 
esting  details  of  our  early  history.  The  latter  is  the 
most  eloquent  tribute  to  the  character  of  Washington 
that  has  ever  met  our  eye.  It  ia  not  our  custom  to  no- 
tice our  reviews ;  but  it  would  have  been  indelicate  in 
us  to  assume  for  a  moment,  even  indirectly,  the  author- 
sihip  of  two  articles  of  such  transcendent  merit. 

The  Poetical  department  in  tlie  ^present  number  is 
well  supplied.  "  The  Daughter's  Lullaby,**  a  parody  of 
Mrs.  Hemans's  Sunset  Tree,  but  ti  parody  only  in  the 
form  of  the  verse,  is  a  perfect  gem.  The  Lines  on  La- 
fayetU,  by  Mrs.  Willard,  possess  mudi  meriu  **The  Old 
Parish  Church,**  will  be  read  with  feeling  by  the  Virginia 
antiquarian — if  such  a  being  exist  among  us.  The  stanzas 
to  "  Estelle,**  and  the  lines  which  follow,  were  formerly 
addressed  to  us  under  the  signature  of  Fra  Diaoolo,  and 
were  not  inserted,  because  accompanied  by  another 
poem  which  the  late  editor  deemed  objectionable.  The 
author  has  requested  us  to  suppress  the  latter,  and  has 
permitted  the  publication  of  those  pieces  to- which  no 
exception  was  taken  by  our  predecessor,  who  was  fully 
impressed  with  the  spirit  of  true  poetry  which  charac- 
terizes these  productions.  The  scene  from  the  unpub- 
lished drama,  entitled  ^^  Arnold  and  Andre,**  will  be  read 
with  uncommon  interest.  The  author  is  not  unknown 
to  fame,  and  in  this  fragment  of  a  work,  which  he  in- 
forms us  it  is  his  intention  to  complete,  he  has  given 
earnest  of  the  merit  which  it  will  possess  as  a  whole. 
The  description  of  the  battle  of  Princeton  (the  only  oc- 
casion as  we  believe,  in  which  Washington  drew  his 
sword  during  the  whole  war,)  is  powerfully  described 
by  the  Old  Officer,  as  also  the  great  influence  which  the 
&iher  of  our  liberties  possessed  and  exercised  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  his  followers.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  we  announce  the  writer  of  this  admirable  scene, 
as  one  from  whom  future  contributions  to  the  Messen- 
ger  may  be  anticipated,  ,,.^^,  .^  GoOgk 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaeenger. 
A  BTOItH  ON  THB  PIULIHIBS. 

[From  the  Manuscripts  of  D.  D.  Mitchell,  Esquire.] 
I  left  the  Fort  early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  De- 
cember, accompanied  as  usual  by  my  Spaniard  and  a 
few  Canadian  servants.  The  season  thus  far  had  been 
uncommonly  fine,  not  a  spot  of  snow  was  visible  on  the 
prairies,  and,  as  we  passed  along,  the  Elk,  Antelope, 
and  Fox,  were  seen  in  various  directions  reposing  with 
all  that  lazy  Ustiessness  which  the  warm  suns  of  March 
and  April  never  fail  to  produce  upon  both  man  and 
beast.  There  was  in  fact  nothing  to  remind  us  of  the 
presence  of  winter,  except  the  barren  nakedness  of 
nature,  and  the  long  range  of  the  rocky  mountains 
whose  snowy  peaks  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  whose 
hoary  summits  stretching  far  to  the  north  and  south, 
were  undistinguishable  from  the  white  vapory  clouds 
which  floated  around  them.  Towards  evening,  how- 
ever,  a  fresh  gale  sprung  up  from  the  north,  and  a  very 
sensible  change  in  the  temperature  was  experienced. 
We  drew  our  Buffalo  robes  closer  around  us,  and  jog- 
ged on,  talking  and  laughing  away  the  time,  inattentive 
to  the  signs  of  the  storm  which  was  rapidly  gathering. 
A  few  flakes  of  snow  began  to  descend,  and  the  sun 
became  suddenly  obscured.  We  were  now  sensible 
that  a  snow  storm  of  unusual  violence  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  we  laid  whip  to  our  horses,  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  the  shelter  afforded  by  a  spot  of  timbered 
ground,  about  eight  miles  distant.  The  tempest  how- 
ever had  already  burst  upon  us  in  all  its  fury ;  large 
snow-flakes  came  whirling  and  edd]ring  about  our 
heads,  which  were  caught  up  by  the  wind  before  they 
could  fall  to  the  earth; — darkness  and  confusion  in- 
creased every  moment,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  ten  paces  before  us.  Our  horses  now 
became  blind  and  ungovernable,  some  dashing  liway 
with  their  riders  across  the  prairies,  heedless  of  what 
direction  they  took,  and  others  taking  a  firm  and  im- 
moveable position  with  their  heads  opposite  to  the 
wind  and  refusing  to  stir  an  inch.  Of  course,  all  of  us 
became  soon  separated.  It  was  of  no  use  to  call  out  to 
each  other,  for  our  voices  were  drowned  in  the  roar  of 
the  tempest,  and  could  not  be  heard  twenty  steps.  In 
this  emergency  I  dismounted  firom  my  steed,  and  leav- 
ing him  to  his  fate,  endeavored  to  keep  myself  warm 
by  vigorous  exercise.  Blinded  and  chilled  by  the 
wind  and  snow,  I  stumbled  forward,  groping  my 
way  in  darkness,  and  regardless  of  the  route  which  1 
took.  At  length,  having  proceeded  some  distance,  1 
tumbled  headlong  into  a  deep  ravine  filled  with  snow, 
from  which,  with  all  my  efforts,  enfeebled  as  I  was  by 
fatigue,  I  was  unable  to  extricate  myself.  After  some 
rest  and  many  unavailing  trials,  I  at  length  crawled  out, 
and  perceiving  at  some  little  distance  a  kind  of  shelter 
formed  by  an  overhanging  rock,  I  immediately  sought 
it,  and  wrapping  my  cloak  and  blanket  around  me,  sat 
down  in  no  enviable  mood,  contemplating  my  forlorn 
and  apparently  hopeless  condition.  After  remaining 
in  the  ravine  about  two  hours,  the  fury  of  the  storm 
subsided,  when  on  making  a  careful  examination  I  dis- 
covered a  place  in  the  bank  which  was  of  comparatively 
easy  ascent,  and  accordingly  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
level  prairies.  I  looked  around  for  my  unfortunate 
companions,  but  no  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen. 
The  snow  lay  piled  up  in  ridges  several  feet  high,  and 


the  wind  though  considerably  abated,  ooatinoed  to 
throw  its  light  particles  into  such  deoae  maam  or 
clouds  as  to  intercept  the  view  beyond  a  shoitdiitBoee. 
There  was  a  kind  of  hillock  or  mound  in  the  pniiie, 
about  a  half  mile  off,  to  which  I  directed  my  ttepeia 
the  hope  that  from  its  summit  I  might  make  some  dis- 
covery, and  I  was  not  disappointed.  I  thought  that  I 
saw  a  few  hundred  yards  distant,  the  whole  of  my 
party  collected  together,  and  I  instantly  turned  to 
join  them.  Guess  my  astonishment,  howeTer,when 
in  lieu  of  my  unfortunate  comrades,  I  recog;nized  my 
horse  standing  all  benumbed  and  shivering  with  cold, 
in  company  with  a  few  old  buffalo  bulla.  I  approached 
very  near  before  they  saw  me,  but  on  reaching  out  my 
hand  to  seize  my  horse's  bridle,  the  buffaloes  took  to 
flight,  and  whether  it  was  that  my  horse  being  a  regu- 
lar hunter,  followed  them  from  habit,  or  clung  to  them 
in  the  present  instance  as  companions  in  misfortune,  I 
do  not  know, — but  so  it  was  that  he  scampered  off  wiili 
the  rest,  and  by  his  ill  timed  desertion  greatly  aggran- 
ted  my  distress.  I  was  now  thirty  miles  from  home,— 
the  night  was  fast  approaching  and  the  weather  in- 
tensely cold.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  If  I  lay  in  theopen 
prairie,  without  the  means  of  kindling  a  fire,  I  knew  that 
the  snow  would  at  once  be  my  winding  sheet  and  grave: 
the  thought  too  of  my  companions,  and  their  uncertam 
fate,  added  poignancy  to  my  reflections. 

After  a  few  moments  of  melancholy  musing,  I  dete^ 
mined  to  pursue  my  horse,  and  if  he  could  not  be  re- 
claimed  to  shoot  him  on  the  spot,  in  order  that  I  might 
recover  such  articles  as  be  carried  on  his  back,  and 
which  might  aid  me  in  repelling  the  cokL  I  followed 
for  nearly  a  mile,  the  horse  and  buffalo  still  walking 
off  before  me,  when  my  patience  being  entirely  ti- 
haustcd,  I  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired.  The  ball 
however  fell  short  of  its  nmrk,  the  buflMoes  lan  off 
at  full  speed,  and  my  horse,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
instead  of  following  the  bad  example  of  flight,  suddenly 
pricked  up  his  ears  and  looked  inquiringly  aioand. 
Whether  it  was  that  he  knew  the  report  of  my  giWi 
which  had  so  often  brought  down  the  buffato,  whea 
mounted  on  his  back,  or  that  he  really  tock  compa«oo 
on  my  desolate  situation  and  repented  his  ungrttefol 
conduct,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell,  but  so  it  was 
that  he  turned  round  and  has)^ned  to  meet  me  at  a 
brisk  trot.  When  he  approached  very  near,  be  stopped 
and  seemed  irresolute,  but  having  reloaded  my  gun  ' 
was  resolved  that  he  should  not  again  escape.  I  vaade 
towards  him  as  warily  as  possible,  when  making  a  wd- 
den  spring  I  seized  the  bridle,  and  in  a  few  nioiw"^ 
was  safely  seated  on  his  back. 

A  moment  before  I  could  have  exclaimed  with  tke 
ill-feted  Richard,  "a  horse !  a  horse !  my  ^'^'^S^^!^ 
horse!"  butjiow  thati  had  reclaimed  my  own,  I  km 
my  situation  but  little  alleviated.  The  sun  had  aheady 
sunk  far  behind  the  mountains,  and  the  wind,  whichWew 
directly  from  the  north,  came  with  such  intense  bitter- 
ness that  in  spite  of  my  clothing  and  robe,  it  seeoed  is 
penetrate  my  very  vitsds.  I  gazed  roond  on  the  boisid- 
iess  prairie,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  some  thnberedipo* 
which  should  serve  as  a  place  of  refuge,  but  aD  wisoos 
dreary  waste.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  s  broad  ex- 
panse of  plain,  undulated  by  ridges  of  snow— asd  iw 
thing  heard  but  the  hoUow  and  moumfiil  gw*>  ^^ 
swept  over  the  desolate  soen^^ndaounded  like  a  tm*- 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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iml  dirge.  My  apprehensioxis  were  gloomy  enough, 
and  loaing  all  confidence  in  my  own  half-bewildered 
leaaon,  I  threw  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  my  horse,  and 
giring  him  the  whip,  surrendered  the  choice  of  the 
route  to  his  own  better  instinct.  The  sagacious  brute 
seemed  conscious  of  his  new  responsibility,  and  as  if  to 
atone  for  his  unkind  treatment  after  the  storm,  he  gave 
a  load  neigh,  and  then  sprung  off  at  a  sweeping  gallop 
which  he  continued  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  now 
completely  dark,  and  I  was  so  thoroughly  benumbed 
with  cold,  that  I  could  scarcely  retain  my  seat  I  felt 
indeed  like  one  lingermg  on  the  very  brink  of  despair, 
when  my  horse  suddenly  gave  another  loud  neigh  which 
was  instantly  returned.  He  sprang  forward  with  re- 
newed life  and  spirit,  and  in  a  moment  after,  upon 
reaching  the  top  of  some  rising  ground,  a  large  fire  sent 
up  its  cheerful  blaze  to  my  Tiew  ;  and  to  my  utter  sur- 
prise as  well  as  delight,  I  beheld  my  companions  who 
were  so  recently  dispersed  by  the  storm,  comfortably 
seated  around  it.  With  a  loud  shout  of  congratulation 
I  hurried  down  the  hill  and  joined  them.  A  sailor  who 
has  been  wrecked  at  sea,  and  who  after  bufieting  the 
stormy  billows  until  nature  is  exhausted,  is  at  length 
cast  on  shore  by  some  friendly  wave,  never  felt  a  more 
thrilling  sensation  of  pleasure  or  thankfulness,  than  I 
did  at  that  momenL  In  the  fulness  of  my  heart  I  most 
fenrently  thanked  heayen  for  its  protection  ;  then  seiz- 
ing my  horse  around  the  neck,  I  tenderly  embraced 
him,  and  poared  forth  my  gratitude  and  forgiveness  to 
his  unconscious  ear.  Many  no  doubt  would  be  dis- 
posed to  snile  at  this  seeming  folly ;  but  let  them  re- 
flect that  when  the  spirit  has  been  raised  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  despair  to  the  highest  summit  of  hope  and 
enjoyment — the  man  must  be  cold  indeed  who  does  not 
evince  some  extravagance  in  feeling  or  conduct,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  man,  whose  fortunes  are  suddenly 
made  by  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  some  excuse  may  be 
given  for  a  few  irrational  freaks  and  absurd  eccentrici- 
tiesL  Like  all  excessive  joy,  however,  mine  was  but  tem- 
porary-—or  at  least  not  unalloyed,  fi>r  I  soon  discovered 
that  one  of  my  men  was  missing,  having  been  separated 
from  his  companions  during  the  storm,  and  not  since 
seen  or  heard  ot. 

With  the  aid  of  a  large  fire,  a  sufficient  number  of 
blankets,  and  a  bottle  of  old  Jamaica,  we  contrived  to 
pass  the  night  in  tolerable  comfort,  notwithstanding  the 
cold,  which  was  tremendou&  Early  next  morning,  we 
proceeded  to  scour  the  prairie  in  search  of  our  lost 
eompanioQ.  We  searched  until  late  in  the  evening — 
but  all  our  eflR>rts  were  vain,  and  we  returned  once 
more  to  the  camp.  The  unfortunate  man  had  doubt- 
less fallen  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  storm, — for  we 
never  heard  of  him  more.  His  body  probably  lay 
wrapped  in  its  snowy  shroud  until  spring,  when  at  last 
it  was  revealed  to  the  eager  eyes  of  ravenous  birds  and 
beasts.  Death  is  in  any  shape  appalling;  and  his  near 
approach  will  for  a  moment  shake  the  stoutest  heart 
It  will  even  blanch  the  cheek  of  the  hero,  surrounded 
by  the  ^pomp  and  curcumstanoe  of  glorious  war." 
What  then  must  be  the  situation  of  him  who  is  overta- 
ken by  the  violence  of  the  wintry  storm,  and  sinks,  ex- 
hausted by  cold  and  weariness,  on  the  trackless  prairie. 
For  the  last  time  he  hears  the  night  wind,  as  it  chants 
bis  funeral  dirge, — ^whilst  the  mournful  howl  of  the 
•tarving  wolf,  or  the  scream  of  the  ill-omened  raven,  as 


he  circles  in  the  air,  and  watches  the  last  vital  spark  as 

it  vanishes— disturbs  the  dying  moments  of  the  victim ! 

♦  ♦♦*♦* 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
I.HSTT1&R8  FROM  A  8ISTKR. 

LETTER  FIFTEENTH. 

Fonndling  Hoapital— Hotel  Carnayalet^Count  de  86gur. 

Paris, . 

This  morning,  dear  Jane,  we  visited  the  Foundling 
HospitaL  Being  told  we  should  go  there  very  early  to 
behold  the  emptying  of  the  baskets  in  which  the  babes 
are  deposited  at  the  gate  daring  the  night,  we  hastened 
there  ere  seven  o'clock ;  but  we  had  been  misinformed, 
and  were  disappointed  in  our  wisHes.  The  infants  are 
carried  there  at  all  hours ;  none  however  were  received 
during  our  visit  We  were  conducted  through'  the 
numerous  wards,  and  saw  many  forsaken  little  crea- 
tures—a distressing  sight,  indeed !  Then  to  behold  the 
sufferings  of  such  as  were  diseased !  Some  of  them 
lying  on  hard  beds,  with  a  bright  light  from  opposite 
windows  torturing  their  eyes,  which  were  generally 
inflamed  from  being  thus  exposed.  Some  of  the  nurses 
too,  were  exceedingly  rough.  For  instance,  in  an 
apartment  attached  to  the  sick  wards,  four  or  five  wo- 
men were  occupied  in  dosmg  and  feeding  several 
babes — one  of  them  asked  another  who  stood  by  a 
table,  to  hand  her  a  spoon;  instead  of  handing  it,  she 
threw  it,  and  so  carelessly,  that  the  poor  child  received 
a  blow  on  the  cheek.  I  could  have  boxed  the  vixen ! 
Each  infant  is  swathed,  and  wears  on  its  wrist  a  piece 
of  pewter,  telling  the  houf,  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
the  year  of  its  reception  at  the  hospital ;  this  enables  a 
parent  who  may  desire  to  reclaim  a  child,  to  find  it 
About  six  thousand  children  are  annually  received 
here,  and  frequently  as  many  as  twenty  in  the  course  of 
a  day.  A  considerable  number  are  sent  into  the  coun- 
try to  be  nursed,  and  during  our  stay,  a  half  a  dozen 
carts  drove  off,  filled  with  peasant  women  and  their 
helpless  charges.  The  destiny  of  these  we  thought 
enviable,  when  compared  with  that  of  those  who  re- 
mained. At  two  years  of  age,  the  children  are  removed 
to  another  hospital,  and  there  instructed  until  old  enough 
to  be  put  to  some  trade. 

After  breakfast,  we  visited  a  place  of  a  more  pleas- 
ing description ;  this  was  the  Hotel  de  Camavalet,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  Madame  de  S6vign6.  It  is  now 
inhabited  by  a  Monsieur  de  P ,  an  eminent  engi- 
neer, with  whom  we  have  become  acquainted,  and  who 
kindly  invited  us  there,  to  see  the  very  chamber  and 
cabinet  occupied  by  that  lady,  when  she  penned  those 
charming  letters  to  the  Countess  de  Grignan.  The  win- 
dow of  the  cabinet  overlooks  a  small  garden,  in  which 
is  a  flourishing  yew  tree,  that  was  planted  by  Madame 
de  S6vign6  hersel£  As  I  viewed  it,  and  thought  of  her 
who  reared  it.  Lord  Byron's  beauUfuI  lines  on  the  cy- 
press came  forcibly  to  my  mind. 

**  Dark  tree !  etiU  sad  when  other's  grief  Is  fled. 
The  only  constant  mourner  o*er  the  dead.** 

The  charming  old  Count  de  S^gur  has  returned  to 
town,  and  we  have  paid  him  our  respects  at  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Rue  Duphot  He  was  here  yesterday, 
and  invited  us  to  dine  with  him  en  famiUe  to-day  f  we 
are  going,  and  I  shall  close  my  letter  with  an  account 
of  the  party,  when  we  come  back.  At  present  I  must 
abandon  the  writing  desk  for  thcf  toilet  table. 
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Eleven  at  nighL  We  reached  home  a  half  an  hour 
ttnce,  and  having  changed  my  dress  for  a  robe  de  cham- 
bre,  behold  me  quite  at  my  ease,  and  again  in  posses- 
sion of  the  pen.  We  spent  our  hours  delightfully  at 
the  Count's!  On  alighting  there,  we  were  for  some 
minutes  sole  tenants  of  the  parlor,  and  thus  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  a  beautiflil  portrait  that  deco- 
rates the  wall  of  the  room,  and  which  we  afterwards 
learned,  is  that  of  the  late  Countess  de  S6gur.  It  was 
painted  during  her  youth,  and  if  the  resemblance  be  a 
good  one,  she  must  hare  been  a  lovely  creature !  Our 
observations  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Count  from  his  library,  adjoining  the  parlor — and  our 
circle  was  soon  increased  by  the  addition  of  several 
French  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  introduced  us,  but  I 
quite  forget  their  names.  One  of  them  had  recently 
been  in  Greece,  and  described ,  a  horrible  scene  of  car- 
nage he  witnessed  there.  In  the  evening  the  Count  had 
many  visiters,  this  being  the  time  he  prefers  his  friends 
to  call  on  him.  Among  those  who  came  in,  was  the 
authoress  of  "Ad^le  de  Senange,*'  that  interesting  novel 
we  read  together  last  winter.    You  may  depend  I 

heard  the  name  of  Madsmie  de  S announced  with 

great  satisfaction.  She  entered,  and  we  beheld  a  plain 
looking  woman,  apparently  about  fifty  years  old.  Then 
there  was  Monsieur  de  Marbois,  who  wrote  the  history 
of  Louisiana,  one  of  the  United  States ;  and  Count 
Philip  de  S^gur,  author  of  the  **  Russian  Campaign," 
who  is  considered  the  ablest  military  historian  of  the 
age.  I  am  now  so  sleepy  I  can  write  no  more,  so  bid 
you,  in  the  name  of  all  of  us,  a  fond  adieu. 

LBONTDfB. 

LETTER  SIXTEENTH. 

Saint  Deni»— Montmorency— the  Rendezvoiu— the  Hermit&ge— 

Enghien— Mass  at  the  TuUeriea*  Cliapel— the  Bourbons. 

Paris, , 

Dear  Jane : — 

Marcella  Erisford  has  arrived,  accompanied  by  her 
father,  who  rettirns  to  Soissons  to-morrow.  He  has 
been  residing  there  eleven  months,  in  order  to  settle 
some  business,  relative  to  a  legacy  left  him  by  an  inti- 
mate friend ;  in  the  spring  he  expects  to  re-embark  for 
Philadelphia,  his  native  city.  He  resembles  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Danville,  and  appears  equally  amiable  and  desi- 
rous of  contributing  to  the  happiness  of  those  around 
him.  We  shall  sincerely  regret  his  departure.  Mar- 
cella is  quite  a  beauty,  with  her  glowing  cheeks, 
hazel  eyes  and  pesurly  teeth,  although  her  features 
are  by  no  means  regular.  She  is  less  lively  than 
Leonora,  but  just  as  inteUigent  and  accomplished ;  so 
you  see  I  have  two  delightful  companions  to  console  me 
(if  it  were  pottibU)  for  your  absence.  Our  brother 
Edgar  is,  I  think,  desperately  smitten  with  Marcella ; 
certes,  when  she  is  by,  he  has  neither  eyes  or  ears  for 
any  body  or  anything  else. 

Now  for  our  peregrinations.  The  weather  being  re- 
markably fine  on  Tuesday,  and  the  carriages  at  the 
door  by  nine  o'clock,  according  to  order,  we  proceeded 
to  Montmorency  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis.  Ob,  how 
your  pensive  spirit  will  luxuriate  in  wandering  through 
the  solemn  aisles  and  caverns  of  this  "hoary  pile,** 
among  the  sepulchres  of  its  mighty  deadl  You  are 
aware  that  during  the  revolution,  this  asylum  of  de- 
ceased royalty,  was  invaded  by  a  barbarous  populace, 


who  dragged  the  corpses  from  their  graves,  loaded  then 
with  indignities,  and  cast  ihem  into  ditches  and  other 
placesof  filth.    Itis  related  that  the  corpse  of  the  bnve 
Louis  XIV,  when  thus  profaned,  raised  its  aim,  as  if  to 
strike  the  miscreant  who  dared  the  deed,  while  that  of  the 
good  Henri  Ctuatre  ( whidi  was  found  uninjured  by  time) 
smiled  benignantly  on  his  ungrateful  subjects!  The 
tombs  have  since  been  restored  by  Napoleon,  who  in- 
tended for  himself  and  his  descendants  the  vault  vhidt 
is  appropriated  to  the  Bourbons.    It  is  secured  by  two 
massive  bronze  gates,  which  be  had  made  to  dose  upon 
his  own  ashes,  that  now  repose  under  a  simple  atone 
on  the  barren  island  of  Sl  Helena!  80  changes  the 
glory  of  this  world  and  its  mighty  ones  I  The  Abbey 
of  Saint  Denis  was  originally  a  plain  chapel,  erected 
by  a  pious  and  wealthy  lady  named  Catolla,  to  ifaelter 
the  remains  of  that  martyr  (St  Denis)  and  his  oompsp 
m'ons,  after  their  execution.    The  generosity  and  care 
of  various  monarchs,  have  transformed  the  homUe  cht* 
pel  into  the  present  majestic  cathedral    The  reliaof 
St.  Denis  are  enclosed  in  a  splendid  shrine,  the  gift  of 
Louis  XVIII ;   and  the  sumptuous  altar  in  front  of 
this,  with  its  enormous  gold  candlesticks,  was  gifco  to 
the  church  by  Bonaparte,  after  his  marriage  with  tks 
Empress  Marie  Louise,  on   which  occasion  it  wsi 
first  erected  in  the  Louvre,  where  the  ceremony  wai 
performed.    In  the  skle  aisles  of  St  Denis,  are  aevaal 
superb  monuments,  in  memory  of  Francis  I,  Henry 
II,  and  Henry  III,  and  their  queens.    The  antique  se- 
pulchres of  Dagobert,  and  his  spouse  Nantilde,  are 
near  the  door,  and  that  of  Dagobert  most  corioaty 
carved.    In  one  of  the  vaults  we  saw  the  stone  cofia 
of  King  Pepin ;  it  is  <^n  and  empty,aDd  when  ttrnA 
upon  the  side,  sounds  like  roetaL    Near  the  mansoleiim 
of  Francis  I,  stands  the  mioMC  bier  of  Louis  XVIII, 
canopied  and  richly  decorated  with  ftraerealomameata 
It  will  remain  until  succeeded  by  that  of  Charles  X, 
for  such  is  the  custom  of  France.    What  gave  rise  to  it 
I  know  not ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it 
was  intended,  like  the  monitor  of  Philip  ef  Macedo^ 
to  remind  the  reigning  monarch  of  his  mortality. 

At  Montmorency  we  had  fine  sport  riding  abdvtca 
donkeys  to  the  different  points  of  view  that  merit  notice 
for  their  beauty.  The  little  animal  upon  which  Mr. 
Erisford  rode,  was  at  first  extremely  refmctory,  ssd 
the  trouble  he  had  to  force  it  along  excited  our  mirth; 
then  my  saddle  girth  broke,  and  this  was  another  aooret 
of  merriment  After  riding  over  the  valley,  we  aligfct' 
ed  at  the  hunting  seat  of  the  unhappy  father  of  the 
murdered  Duke  d'Enghien,  the  present  prince  of  CoixM, 
who  is  said  to  be  yet  overwhelmed  with  afflictioo  al  thi 
untimely  and  cruel  end  of  his  noble  son.  The  place  ii 
called  the  ''Rendezvous  ;**  it  is  shady  and  pleasasi- 
the  house  a  plain  stone  building :  we  did  not  eolcr  tt| 
but  partook  of  some  cool  milk  beneath  the  trec^  ■ 
front  of  the  door.  We  purchased  it  of  the  game  kscf* 
and  his  wife,  who  reside  there.  Retracijig  onr  psiK 
(and  the  little  donkeys,  I  assure  yoo,  trotted  ftsek  "O^ 
faster  than  they  wenX,)  we  stopped  at  the  Bemitaga 
This  is  the  most  interesting  object  to  be  seen  at  H<^ 
morency,  and  indeed  the  chief  attraction  to  that  spfll— 
although  circumstances  induced  us  to  defer  ov  Tiiit  to 
it  till  the  last  It  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ▼fflagc* 
and  was  the  residence  of  Jean  Jacques  Roussesn,  and 
afterwards  of  Andrew  Qretry,  the  1 
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whose  fiunily  still  oecapy  iu  They  are  so  obliging  as 
to  allow  Btfangers  to  Tisit  this  rural  retreat  of  those 
celebrated  men,  and  have  arranged  in  a  small  apartr 
ment,  various  articles  that  were  owned  and  used  by 
them,  and  that  are  consequently  interesting  to  the  specta* 
tor ;  for  instance,  the  beidstead  and  table  of  Rousseau ; 
the  cup  and  saucer  of  Qretry ;  his  comb  and  specta* 
des^  and  the  antique  little  spinet  upon  which  he  tried 
his  compositions.  A  flower  garden  adjoins  the  man- 
sion, and  there  we  saw  a  rose  bush  that  was  planted 
by  Jean  Jacques,  and  the  stone  bench  upon  which  he 
used  to  sit  while  writing  his  **  H^loise.**  From  the 
bay  tree  that  shades  it,  I  procured  a  leaf  for  your  her- 
barium. A  rivulet  meanders  through  the  garden,  and 
empties  into  a  small  lake,  near  which  is  the  bust  of 
Grstry,  supported  by  a  column,  with  an  inscription  in 
gilt  letters.  Rousseau's  bust  occupies  a  niche  in  the  wall, 
and  is  oorered  with  a  glass  to  protect  it  from  the  pen- 
cils of  scribblers,  which  have  disfigured  it  considerably. 
Bidding  adieu  to  the  Hermitage,  we  returned  to  the 
"White  Horse,"  an  excellent  inn  we  had  selected  in 
the  town,  and  haring  recruited  ourselves  with  a  heaity 
dinner,  resumed  our  seats  upon  the  donkeys,  and  re- 
paired to  the  village  of  d'Enghien,  (a  mile  distant,)  to 
see  iu  neat  and  commodions  sulphur  baths,  and  the 
pretty  lake  of  St.  Gratien,  on  the  border  of  which  it 
stands.  In  the  centre  of  the  water  is  a  restaurant,  to 
which,  if  you  choose,  you  are  conveyed  in  a  boat ;  but 
it  was  so  late,  that  our  parents  would  not  consent  to 
make  this  aquatic  excursion,  and  we  therefore  returned 
to  Montmorency,  and  thence  to  Paris.  A  bright  moon 
lighted  us  home,  where  we  arrived  about  eleven  o'clock, 
pleased  with  our  day's  adventures,  and  so  sleepy  we 
could  scarcely  reach  our  chambers  without  falling  into 
a  slumber  on  the  way.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Dorral  brought 
us  six  tickets  of  admission  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Tuile- 
riea,  where  high  mass  is  performed  every  Sabbath  while 
the  king  is  in  the  city.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
so  we  hastened  to  array  ourselves  for  the  occasion,  as 
full  dress  is  required  if  you  sit  in  the  gallery  with  the 
royal  fiunily,  and  our  billets  were  such  as  to  admit  us 
there.  Marcella,  Leonora  and  myself  had  just  pur- 
chased new  bonnets,  and  these  we  wore^  Their's  are  of 
stmw  colored  crape,  ornamented  with  blond  and  bunches 
of  lilacs,  and  are  very  becoming ;  mine  is  of  pink,  and 
decorated  with  blond  and  white  hyacynths.  Our  party, 
consisting  of  Afamma,  Papa,  Edgar,  and  our  three  lady- 
diips,  was  soon  ready  and  at  the  palace.  The  chapel 
was  crowded,  but  we  found  no  difiiculty  in  obtaining 
seat*— for  on  presenting  our  tickets,  the  captain  of  the 
guards  handed  us  to  them,  and  the  throng  yielded  to 
him  without  hesitation.  The  music  was  very  fine,  and 
we  had  a  close  view  of  the  Bourbons  and  then:  suite. 
They  were  sumptuously  dad,  and  the  King  and  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Angoultoie  seemed  very  devout  The 
Duchess  has  a  most  melancholy  expression  of  counte- 
nance, owing  perhaps  to  the  sad  vidssitudes  of  her 
3routlu  Neither  she,  her  spouse  or  unde  are  popular. 
The  Duchess  de  Berri  is  exceedingly  so,  and  is  consi- 
dered one  of  the  most  charitable  ladies  in  the  kingdom. 
She  is  extremely  fair,  has  light  hair  and  a  pleasing  face. 
She  is  not  sufficiently  dignified,  I  think,  and  is  a  terri- 
ble fidget ;  during  service  she  was  continually  adjust- 
ing her  tucker,  necklace,  or  sleeve.  It  is  reported,  that 
when  the  omnibuses,  or  ciiculating  carriages  o£  the 


boulevards  were  first  introduced,  she  made  a  bet  with 
the  king  that  she  would  ride  in  one  of  them,  and  actu- 
ally did  so,  in  disguise  I  I  am  summoned  to  the  parlor 
to  recdve  risiters-^so  kiss  my  hand  to  you. 

LBONTDIB. 

P.  S.  Our  guests  proved  to  be  General  and  Mr. 
George  Washington  Lafajrette.  They  came  to  take 
leave  of  us  ere  their  departure  for  La  Grange.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  having  dissolred,  they  go  to  the 
country  to-morrow,  where  the  rest  of  the  family  have 
already  established  themselves.  We  have  been  so 
pressingly  invited  to  pay  them  a  visit,  that  we  have 
determined  to  do  so,  and  anticipate  great  pleasure  and 
gratification  from  spending  a  day  or  two  in  the  midst 
of  this  GhanniQg  and  highly  respected  family.  Again 
adieu.  u 

For  the  Southern  Lltarsrj  Measenger. 
MT  DAUGHTBR^  JAHULABY* 

Tune— <*  The  Sunset  Trea.** 
Come!  Come!  Cornel 

Come  to  thy  Mother's  breast! 

The  day  begins  to  dose : 
And  the  bright,  but  fitding  west 

Invites  thee  to  repose. 
The  frolic  and  the  fun 

Of  thy  childish  sports  are  o'er : 
But,  wiUi  to-morrow's  sun. 

To  be  renewed  once  more. 

Come!  Come!  Come! 

Come  to  thy  Mother's  breast! 

The  day  begins  to  dose : 
And  the  bright,  but  fading  west 

Invites  thee  to  repose. 

Sweet!  Sweet!  Sweet! 

Sweet  on  thy  Mother's  knee ! 

To  con  thine  evening  prayer. 
To  him  who  watches  thee 

With  a  Father's  tender  care. 
For  parents  and  for  friends 

Then  breathe  thy  simple  vow ; 
And  when  Hfe's  evening  ends, 

Be  innocent  as  now. 

Come!  Come!  Come! 

Come  to  thy  Mother's  breast! 

The  day  begins  to  dose: 
And  the  darkening  of  the  west 

Invites  thee  to  repose. 

Sleep!  Sleep!  Sleep! 

Sleep  till  the  morning  beams! 

My  song  is  in  thine  ear. 
To  mingle  with  thy  dreams. 

And  to  tell  thee  I  am  near. 
Bright  be  thy  dreams,  my  child ! 

Bright  as  thy  waking  eyes, 
As  the  morning  beaming  mild, 

Or  the  hope  that  never  dies. 

Sleep!  Sleep!  Sleep! 

Sleep  on  thy  Mothei*s  breast  I 

Thine  eyes  begin  to  dose ; 
And  she  that  loves  thee  best 

Has  lulled  thee  to  repose.  jTp 
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For  the  Sooihani  LHenury  Messenger. 
Troy,  June,  1835. 

Mr.  White,— The  yeiy  polite  inYitation  receiyed  in 
yours  of  February  llth,  (the  more  valuable  because  it 
in  part  originates  with  Mr.  R.)  to  contribute  to  your 
well  conducted,  entertaining  and  instructive  periodical, 
would  have  been  sooner  answered,  but  that  1  was  de- 
sirous to  write  something  specially  intended  for  the 
Messenger.  But  owing  to  my  having  a  work  (Universal 
History  in  Perspective)  now  in  the  press,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  not  yet  quite  finished,  I  am  obliged 
to  devote  every  leisure  moment  in  that  direction.  Un- 
willing, however,  not  to  respond  to  the  Virginian  po- 
liteness which  dictated  your  letter,  I  have  sent  you, 
from  my  port-folio,  some  little  poems  which  have  not 
been  published. 

The  Messenger,  as  I  have  learned  from  some  of  our 
gentlemen  who  frequent  the  reading  room,  is  highly 
spoken  of  here.  Accept  my  grateful  acknowledgpnent 
of  your  favor,  in  sending  it  to  me. 

Respectfully,  yours,  bmha  willard. 

OOHSAH  HTMH* 

Written  on  board  the  Sully,  on  a  return  voyage  from  France, 
July,  1831. 

Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 
Father,  protect  me  while  I  sleep ; 
Secure  I  rest  upon  the  wave. 
For  thou  my  God  hast  power  to  save. 
I  know  thou  wilt  not  slight  my  call. 
For  thou  dost  mark  the  sparrow's  fall, 
And  calm  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

And  such  the  trust  that  still  were  mine, 
Tho*  stormy  winds  swept  o'er  the  brine ; 
Or  tho*  the  tempest's  fiery  breath 
Rous'd  me  from  sleep  to  wreck  and  death. 
In  ocean-cave,  still  safe  with  thee, 
The  germ  of  immortality, 
And  sweet  and  peaceful  is  my  sleep, 
Rock'd  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

The  following  was  written  soon  after  the  intelligence 
of  Lafayette's  death  reached  tliis  country.  At  the  pub- 
lic examination  of  the  young  ladies  under  my  charge, 
they  appeared  in  mourning,  on  the  last  day,  August 
5th,  on  account  of  the  death  of  our  country's  father, 
and  also  on  that  of  the  death  of  two  of  their  former 
school  companions.  At  the  dose  of  the  school  exer^ 
cises,  the  little  poem  in  blank  verse,  was  read  by  one  of 
their  number,  uid  the  dirge,  with  a  plaintive  accompa- 
niment on  the  harp  and  piano,  was  sung.  It  may  be 
thought  strange  that  I  should  venture  to  produce  this, 
when  the  performances  of  such  eminent  men  as  Messrs. 
Everett  and  Adams  are  before  the  public*  But  the 
incidents  of  the  4ife  of  Lafayette  are  so  well  known, 
that  it  appears  to  me  only  necessary  to  give  to  memory 
the  key-note  and  excite  her  to  use  her  own  powers ; 
and  to  this  end  a  poetic  diction  gives  to  the  writer 
some  advantages,  as  it  admits  of  greater  condensation 
of  narrative,  of  thought,  and  feeling. 


*  This  wee  prepared  for  the  Meeeenger  before  the  nnmber 
wee  received  containing  the  critique  on  those  publications. 


IiAFATBTTB* 

On  Seine's  fiur  bank%  amidst  Parisian  towen^ 
GUther  a  multitude !    Slowly  they  oome. 
And  mournfully.    The  very  children  weep; 
And  the  stem  soldier  hath  his  sun-burnt  hot 
Wet  with  unwonted  tears.    And  see !    From  forth 
The  portals  of  a  venerable  church. 
The  mourners  following,  and  the  pall  upborae 
By  white-haired  ancients  of  the  sorrowing  land, 
A  coffin  issues.    Needless  task,  to  tell 
Whose  pallid  lineaments — ^whose  day-cold  fonn 
They  bear  to  his  long  rest.    France  hath  but  on 
So  loved,  so  honored ;  nay,  the  worid  itself 
Hath  not  another. 

Who  shaUfiU  his  place? 
Who  now,  when  suffering  justice  pleads,  will  heir? 
And  when  humanity  with  fettered  hands 
Uplifted  cries,  who  now  will  nerve  the  aim? 
Who  break  the  silken  bands  of  pleasure,  spurn 
Ancestral  pride,  the  pomp  of  courts,  and  sweet 
Domestic  love,  and  hart  his  bosom  in 
The  generous  strife  7 

Let  us  recall  his  acU 
And  teach  them  to  our  sons.    Perchanoe  the  ipaik 
Elxtinct,  rekindling  in  some  youthful  heart, 
The  hero's  spirit,  will  return  to  bless. 
Who  treads  Columbia's  soil,  but  knows  his  blood 
Hath  mingled  with  it,  freely  shed  for  us. 
For  injur'd  France,  impoverish'd  and  opprea^d, 
In  freedom's  sacred  cause,  he  next  stood  forth, 
And  despotism  closed  her  long  career. 
But  wild  misrule  uprose;  and  murder's  arm 
Was  bared  to  strike.    Lafiiyette  interposed  ;— 
Chief  of  a  distant  armed  host,  he  wrote 
And  bade  the  legislative  band  beware ! 
Then  Jacobinic  tigers  growled,  muttering 
A  Cssar !    Slay  him  I    At  an  army's  head 
He  dictates  to  the  Senate !     Hush!  he  oomet' 
Alone,  unarmed,  save  with  the  sword  of  truth, 
And  beards  the  monsters  in  their  very  den. 
They  quail,  cmd  freedom's  sons  arouse. 
Then  thou,  poor  sufferer,  Louis  had  not  died. 
Nor  hapless  Antoinette,  thy  beauteous  neck 
Had  never  fed  the  greedy  guillotine, 
Nor  yet  had  OUnutz'  dreary  dungeon  held 
That  noble  man,  had  ye  but  trusted  him. 

O'er  the  broad  page  of  history,  there  comes 
A  meteor  glare.    Napoleon  rises ! 
Other  lights  grow  dim,  or  fade  away ; 
But  plagues  are  scattered  from  the  burning  trail- 
Lafayette's  star,  tho'  hid,  moves  on  unqoenched; 
O'er  fair  La  Orange  it  shines  with  beauteoos  lay, 
And  fosters  in  its  beams  domestic  joy. 
The  comet  sinks  beneath  Helena's  rocks; 
The  star  remains,  undinuned,  a  guide  to  Franofr 
But  hath  Columbia  no  gratitude? 
She  woos  her  brave  deliverer  to  her  aims! 
Again  he  rides  the  wave ;  not  now,  as  once. 
The  banner'd  eagle  droops  the  pensive  wing, 
But  proudly  fluttering,  o'er  his  fiivorite's  head 
Bears  high  the  starry  crest. 

He  comes!  resounds 
Along  Manhattan's  strand  and  o'er  her  waves; 
The  city  is  unpeopled,  thronged  the  shore, 
I  Gay  pennons  wave,  and  canDoo  roar;  meadrtat» 
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For  the  Southani  Literary  Meeeenger. 
lilOmSIi  GRAHBT* 

ciup.  n. 

For  ecarcely  entering  on  my  prime  of  age, 
Orief  marked  me  for  her  own. 

iCtanaem,  hjf  Lord  Strmtgfcrd. 

My  edocation  had  been  superiotended  ezdunTely  by 
my  mother.  Under  her  intelligent  control  Lhad  mas- 
tered the  common  rudiments  of  learning,  and  had  ac- 
quired, from  my  intellectual  association  with  her,  a 
taste  for  poetry  and  light  philosophy.  1  read  every 
thing  with  an  earnestness  which  knew  no  satiety.  In 
my  fifteenth  year,  my  mind  was  a  rude  mass  of  incon- 
gruous erudition ;  possessing  learning  without  accuracy, 
and  information  without  wisdom.  My  character  derived 
a  rudeness  from  the  unbroken  solitude  of  my  studies, 
taking,  like  the  insect  of  the  forest,  the  hue  of  the  leaf 
on  which  it  lived  and  banqueted.  The  '*Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs," awakened  into  melancholy  the  sympathies  of  my 
heart,  and  lashed  into  bitterness  the  fierce  intolerance 
of  my  passions.  I  was  religious  only  in  the  vengeance 
of  persecution!  How  often  have  I  felt,  beneath  the 
prayers  of  my  mother,  the  gentleness  of  a  hallowed 
contrition  stealing  over  my  proud  hearL  Alas !  that 
this  contagious  sympathy  should  leave  no  impression ; 
for  I  would  return  to  my  favorite  feast  of  blood,  and 
arise  from  its  enjoyment  a  tyrant  and  a  bigot 

The  day  on  widch  I  was  sent  to  sehool,  is  deeply 
marked  on  my  memory.  The  preparations  for  my  de- 
parture, the  advice  of  my  moUier,  the  remonstrances 
of  my  nurse,  and  the  teara  of  Scipio,  were  the  gloomy 
heraUs  of  my  utter  desolation  of  heart.  Our  slaves, 
as  I  passed  them  in  the  chariot,  left  their  work  and  ran 
to  bless  me.  Many  of  them  bade  me  farewell  with 
struggling  emotion,  while  several  of  the  old  ones  told 
me  to  be  of  stout  heart,  and  never  forget  that  I  was  a 
Granby.  I  sobbed  aloud  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 
when  I  gave  them  my  band.  The  sternness  of  man- 
hood has  never  blushed  for  those  tears. 

My  teacher  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  officiated 
as  the  minister  to  the  parish  in  which  he  resided.  Like 
most  scholars,  he  could  turn  to  the  example  of  Socra- 
tes for  resignation  under  the  rule  of  the  shrillest  of  all 
Xantippes.  It  was  the  principal  weapon  he  used  in 
his  marital  patience,  but  with  that  success  which  al- 
ways made  him  doubt  his  own  victory.  He  was  a  cu- 
rious compound  of  pedantry,  simplicity,  and  erudition. 
His  existence  was  a  verb,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  dull 
routine  of  plain  theology  and  pompous  verbosity.  He 
was  under  many  ties  of  gratitude  to  our  family,  and 
my  arrival  was  greeted  by  him  with  demonstrations  of 
pleasure  and  affection. 

I  was  now  aknost  alone  in  the  world.  The  silken 
^uxnry,  the  aristocratic  pride,  and  the  unsubdued  tem- 
per in  which  I  had  been  bred,  utterly  disqualified  me 
fiir  the  democracy  in  which  I  was  placed.  In  the  soli- 
tude of  my  pride  I  turned  to  the  resources  of  study, 
and  by  a  severity  of  character  I  chilled  into  cold  con- 
tempi  the  incipient  friendship  of  many  a  noble  and  in- 
genuous heart.  I  made  but  one  friend,  and  to  him  I 
clang  with  afiectionate  enthusiasm.  To  Arthur  Lud- 
well  I  disclosed  the  secret  feelings  and  desires  of  my 
nature.  He  could  reprove  me  without  inflicting  peun, 
and  excite  me  to  labor  without  flattery.  His  heart  was 
the  chosen  citadel  of  every  virtue  under  heaven,  and 
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he  was  wont  to  bear  the  whirlwind  of  my  passions 
without  a  murmur  of  resentment.  On  one  occasion  I 
had  treated  him  with  excessive  rudeness.  He  bore  my 
pride  with  his  accustomed  fortitude;  and  that  night, 
after  I  had  retured  to  bed,  he  entered  my  room,  and 
thinking  me  asleep,  he  bent  over  my  face  and  wept 
like  a  child.  Could  I  ask  a  keener  reproach  ?  Could 
I  demand  a  better  proof  of  the  purity  and  delicacy  of 
his  affection? 

In  this  school  there  was  a  student  named  Pilton, 
the  only  son  of  one  who  had  been  many  yeare  before 
my  birth,  an  overseer  on  the  plantation  of  my  father, 
and  who  had  amassed,  by  economy  and  industry,  a 
large  fortune.  He  was  a  rude,  vulgar,  and  unfeeling 
boy,  with  a  harsh  countenance  and  coarsely  built  frame. 
His  hair  was  a  dingy  red,  and  his  frame  uncouth  and 
repulsive ;  yet  he  possessed  a  genius  which  could  grasp 
every  difficulty,  and  an  intellect  which  could  master 
the  asperities  of  every  science.  I  hated  him  with  a 
rindictive  and  uncompromising  energy.  I  did  not  envy 
him,  for  I  could  not  so  far  disgrace  the  dignity  of  that 
passion  (the  cousin-german  of  school-boy  emulation) 
as  to  extend  its  malevolence  to  sueh  a  being.  My  feel- 
ings towards  him,  were  disgust  and  unalterable  con- 
tempt. He  was  frank  without  liberality,  and  candid 
without  honor.  Deceit  flung  its  patched  mantle  over 
the  chronic  vice  of  his  character,  and  duplicity  ruled  a 
heart  in  which  nature  had  thrown  neither  fire,  delicacy, 
nor  elevation.  From  the  influence  of  his  mind  he  had 
attached  to  himself  a  considerable  party  of  the  timid, 
irresolute,  and  indolent;  yet  he  shrunk  from  the  merci- 
less venom  of  my  scorn.  Though  a  coward  he  could 
display  the  courage  of  necessity,  and  would  sometimes 
retort  my  sarcasms  with  severity  and  firmness.  Shortly 
before  our  sefSaration,  we  had  quarrelled  with  implaca- 
ble fierceness.  I  called  him  a  coward,  and  an  ill-bred 
vagrant  He  replied  to  my  attack  in  these  words,  which 
ever  in  after-life,  writhed  around  my  memory  in  a 
cold  and  scorpion-like  embrace : 

"  Mr.  Granby !  I  know  the  history  of  your  proud 
family.  You  are  seventeen  yean  of  age.  Do  you  not 
dread  the  mystery  of  that  number,  which  made  your 
grandfiither  a  premature  dotard  ?  Beware !  I  am  re* 
venged.    You  will  live  a  lunatic  and  die  a  driveller." 

I  was  silent  under  this  fearful  curse.  The  narrative 
of  my  grandfather's  precocious  youth  and  imbecile  ado- 
lescence, his  lofty  chivalry  and  stubborn  pride,  which  I 
had  often  drank  from  the  garrulity  of  my  nurse,  was 
borne  before  me  in  a  full  and  freshening  tide.  I  con- 
trolled my  struggling  passions,  and  quitted  my  adversary 
humbled  more  by  the  agony  of  my  own  feelings,  than 
excited  by  the  bitterness  of  his  retort.  This  scene  con- 
stituted an  era  in  the  history  of  my  hate.  Revenge 
hourly  lashed  itself  into  frenzy ;  and  amid  the  bustle 
of  the  day  and  the  solitude  of  Uie  night,  I  never  ceased 
from  the  pursuit  of  an  opportunity  to  gratify  the  deeply 
seated  passion  of  my  heart.  I  never  forgave  him!  I 
banqueted  on  that  merciless  revenge,  which  dripping 
in  a  steady  and  uniform  course  through  the  recesses  of 
my  heart,  formed  a  cold  and  impenetrable  stalactite  of 
withering  malignity.  It  was  a  treasured,  honored,  and 
hoarded  hate  which  planted  itself  firmly  in  my  bosom, 
and  which  eagerly  longed  for  its  time  of  fruition.  Even 
now,  when  time  has  worn  down  the  fierceness  of  my 
life  and  softened  into  resignation  the  frown  of  destiny, 
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this  passion  blooms  on,  with  more  freshness  and  eon< 
stancy  than  the  mistletoe  which  scatters  its  wild  Iiuuiri- 
ance  around  the  blasted  and  ruined  oak. 

The  period  now  approached  when  I  was  to  quit 
school.  I  had  never  returned  home,  but  the  pains  of 
absence  had  been  alleviated  by  the  monthly  visits  of 
Scipio,  always  laden  with  letters  of  reproof  from  my 
mother,  love  from  Lucy,  ambition  from  my  brother,  and 
scrape  of  Horace  and  quaint  gallantries  from  my  unde. 
I  had  learned  rapidly  and  accurately,  mastering  the 
spirit  and  elegance  of  the  LAtin  language,  and  acquiring 
that  measure  of  Greek  literature  which  ei^ibles  the  Vir- 
ginia^  scholar  to  play  the  pedant  on  it  for  one  year,  and 
authorises  \)im  to  foiget  it  in  two. , 

Arthur  |liudwell  had  promised  to  accompany  me 
home;  and  in  a  short  time  the  Chalgraye  chariot,  with 
its  massy  doors,  conceited  driver,  tangled  harness  and 
gazing  postilion,  brought  the  glad  tidings  of  my  return 
to  the  home  of  my  fathers.  I  quitted  school  without  re- 
gret, for  there  I  had  spent  some  of  the  most  miserable 
hours  of  my  existence.  With  hov  moch  delusive  philo- 
sophy do  we  dwell  on  the  vapid  pleasures  of  our  school- 
boy days'  and  when  tired  of  the  poor  farce  of  cheating 
ourselves  into  a  little  happiness,  we  labor  to  coax  our- 
selves into  teqderness  by  invoking  the  remembrance  of 
some  shadowy  and  negative  dream.  Our  cares,  vexa- 
tions and  disappointments,  as  men,  make  us  envy  the 
apparent  tranquillity  of  the  boy,  while  we  forget  that 
youth,  though  a  smaller  circumference  of  n^prtality, 
has  yet  the  same  centre  of  passion,  hope  and  disap- 
pointmenL  In  the  spring-time  of  life  we  are  full  of; 
elastic  anticipation;  and  over  the  brilliant  horizon 
which  it  creates,  each  cloud  driAs  rapidly  by  and  none 
sojourns  to  darken  the  brilliant  outline.  We  fondly 
believe  that  all  beyond  is  $,  candid  and  generous  world, 
eager  to  applaud  our  genius  or  reciprocate  our  sympa- 
thies. How  soon  is  this  gossamer  fabric  crushed  be- 
neath the  rugged  grasp  of  reality,  and  how  truly  do 
we  find  that  anticipation  is  folly,  and  retrospection  an 
utter  foolishness  of  hearL 

On  a  laughing  moroing  in  spring  I  quitted  school  for 
home,  with  all  my  buoyant  feelings  of  filial  and  fra- 
ternal love  chastisfid  into  wntchedness  by  the  curse  of 
Pilton. 

CHAP.  m. 
Even  the  pine  foreita  In  whieh  he  raoyblsdin  boyhood,  are  lUU 
hallowed  io  his  recollecUop.— f frmcrU  Regitter, 

There  is  a  bright  and  glowing  loveliness  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Virginia.  Its  sudden  vicissitudes,  like  the  smiles 
of  the  coquette,  bring  with  them  all  the  excitements  of 
pleasing  variety,  and  we  half  forget  its  momentary 
frowns  in  the  constancy  of  its  brighinesa  Spring  dal- 
lies away  all  its  freshness  and  geotleoess  among  the 
hills,  the  flowera  and  the  fi^rests  of  Virginia;  at  this 
season  of  the  year  the  cloudless  sky,  the  exhilarating 
luxury  of  the  noontide  sun,  the  dark  yet  bright  green 
of  her  woods  and  meadows,  and  the  busy  hu;n  of  ani- 
mated nature,  steal  over  the  heart  with  a  holy  and  im- 
passioned sympathy.  Habit,  with  all  its  deadening 
attritions,  cannot  wear  off  that  admiration  and  rapture 
with  which  we  revel  in  the  soAnees  of  a  Virginian  day. 
Italy's  burning  sky  awakens  into  ecstacy  the  sluggish 
native  of  England,  and  he  breathes  in  polished  verse 
the  brilliancy  of  that  clime  which  stands  in  bold  relief 


against  the  gloomy  fiigs  of  his  own  sea-girt  isle.  We 
catcli  the  delusive  truth  which  poetry  whispers,  and 
forget  that  the  climate  of  Italy  is  saddened,  even  in  its 
brightness,  by  a  tedious  monotony  which  fiUls  on  the 
sated  appetite.  It  is  a  spirit  without  animation,  and 
bums  on  with  the  steadiness  and  glare  of  a  sepulchral 
lamp.  In  Virginia  it  is  diversified  by  endless  and  varied 
blushes  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  The  laziest  doud 
seems  to  roll  away  in  yoluptuous  ether.  The  breeze 
murmun  through  the  forest,  and  lingen  there  to  gather 
all  its  swelling  fragrance.  Every  thing  is  redolent  of 
that  freshness  of  nature  whieh  fancy  would  invoke  for 
the  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

*<  And  ell  Che  acene  in  short,  sky/eaith  siid  sea 
Breathes  like  a  bright-eyed  face— that  laughs  oat  opealy.** 
It  was  in  this  beautiful  season  of  the  year  that,  on 
turning  an  angle  of  the  forest,  the  Chalgraye  plantatioD 
with  its  stately  mansioo,  extensive  champaign  and  nib- 
merous  cottages,  broke  upon  our  anxious  view.    The 
last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  poured*  their  struggling 
light  over  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Chesapeake,  which 
reflected  in  trembling  obscurity  the  shadowy  outline  of 
the  forest,  hill  and  plain.    One  bound  from  the  chariot, 
placed  me  in  my  mother's  armo^    She  was  dignified 
even  in  her  tenderness ;  and  disengaging  herself  from 
me  with  a  kiss,  she  left  me  to  the  aflfectionate  salutation 
of  Lucy,  the  warm  greeting  of  Frederick,  and  the  smiles 
of  my  uncle.    A  scuffle  now  ensued  among  the  negroes 
who  should  be  the  first  to  grasp  my  extended  hand ; 
for  in  the  fulness  of  my  joy,  I  had  offisred  this  simple 
politeness  with  more  of  feeling  than  generally  charac- 
terizes this  striking  indication  of  the  weU-bred  Virgi- 
nian.   My  old  nurse  sobbed,  and  laughed  aloud  io  the 
rapture  of  her  pleasure ;  the  ostler  oonomenced  a  tedious 
history  of  the  pedigree,  form,  and  swiftness  of  every 
colt  on  the  estate;  while  the  dining  room  servant  told 
me  that  he  was  ( Je-oh)  delighted  I  had  not  learned  to 
chew  tobacco  or  wear  striped  pantaloons.    For  every 
salutation  I  gave,  I  received  a  compliment  remarkable 
for  its  wildness  of  metaphor  and  for  the  aflection  which 
aooompanied  it.    ''Mass  Lionel  (said  one)  is  a  true 
Diom«d,  every  inch  of  him."    '*  He  is  bom  like  the 
eagle,  (cried  another)  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  spirit" 
«  He  is  prettier  (exclaimed  a  third)  than  all  Miss  Lucy's 
flowera!**    I  laughed  outright  at  their  odd  and  curious 
courtesy,  and  dismissing  them  with  a  promise  that  I 
would  visit  the  aged  and  infirm  in  the  mornings  I  lin- 
gered at  the  door,  listening  to  their  light  and  frolie 
laugh,  which  mingled  and  lost  itself  in  the  murmoring 
breeze  which  was  now  dancing  over  the  Chesapeake. 

And  this  was  slavery !    That  heart  must  be  torpid— 
that  sensibility  obtuse,  which  could  experience  siwh  s 
display  of  unbought  affection,  without  emotion.    This 
devotion  disarms  slavery  of  half  its  gorgons  dire,  sim^ 
leaves  us  the  gratifying  consolation,  that  its  abstiact 
vice  is  softened  into  gentleness  by  the  humanity  of  iis 
practice.    Laws  are  not  always  the  truest  indiestioiis 
of  the  moral  tone  of  society.    They  are  the  heartless 
creations  of  policy,  necessity  and  faction,  and  take 
their  pride  of  place  from  the  darkest  passions  of  bomon 
nature.    Power  and  obedience  are  the  neoesssiy  oam- 
ponents  of  their  being;  penalty  and  punishment  the 
active  spirit  of  their  existence.    Fully  aimed,  they 
spring  into  the  conflict  of  virtue  and  depravity,  and 

bear  an  iron  front,  independent  of  season,  time  sod 
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eircumstance.  Policy  may  riTet  their  fetters,  yet  they 
fidi  inoperative  and  harmless  beneath  the  silent  force  of 
that  gigantic  lerer  of  aociety — ^public  opinion.  Slave- 
ry, considered  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
is  a  state  of  penalty,  degradation  and  suffering.  View- 
ed in  relation  to  its  practical  existence,  it  is  a  condition 
of  ease,  tranquillity  and  protection.  There  is  no  mise- 
ry where  there  is  no  complaint ;  no  wretchedness  where 
all  is  peace ;  and  if  happiness  arise  from  comparative 
situation,  the  Virginian  dave  eminently  enjoys  it.  He 
is  for  removed  from  the  starvation  and  nakedness  of 
European  pauperism.  He  is  a  being  who  invites  kind- 
ness by  acknowledging  gratitude ;  who  excites  humani- 
ty by  the  noiseless  virtde  of  his  life;  and  who  awakens 
protection  by  the  constancy  of  his  fidelity.  The  mas- 
ter feels  the  pride  of  protection  expanding  into  a  chi- 
valry of  defence ;  the  slave,  in  confiding  in  it,  makes 
no  other  offering  than  that  of  fidelity.  These  blended 
feelings  invigorate  and  form  the  strength  and  harmony 
of  social  life,  and  eloquently  argue  to  us  the  truth  of 
that  simple  maxim,  that  there  can  be  no  fear  where  all 
is  confidence — no  treachery  where  there  is  no  oppres- 
sion. The  Virginian  slave  becomes  a  member  of  the 
family  in 'which  he  was  bom,  and  what  mutation 
soever  of  fortune  attend  him,  bis  heart  is  never  recreant 
to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  Proud  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  "/omt/y,**  yet  never  faithless  in  its  adversity,  he 
is  the  living  chronicler  of  its  rise  and  elevation,  and 
cannot — ^will  not,  believe  that  it  can  fall  He  is  the 
greatest  aristocrat  on  earth ;  and  the  surest  avenue  to 
his  friendship,  is  made  by  that  vanity  which  induces 
him  to  believe  that  the  fimiily  in  which  he  was  rotted,  is 
noble,  prosperous  and  proud.  Cluick  to  perceive  vul- 
garity, and  constant  in  his  hatred  of  it,  he  wears  his 
pride  gracefully,  and  his  dignity  with  calm  tranquillity. 
Public  opinion  will  suffer  no  master  to  use  him  inhu- 
manly. Undisturbed  by  the  cares  and  vexations  at- 
tendant on  the  support  of  a  fimiily,  he  is  clothed  with 
comfort,  and  has  enough  of  finery  to  be  a  Sunday  ex- 
quisite; and  though  he  be  degraded  in  the  order  of 
society,  he  feels  and  believes  himself  to  be  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  life.  Claudlan's  beautiful  lines 
convey  no  paradox  when  applied  to  the  slavery  of  Vir- 
ginia: 

**  Nuftqvmn  gruHor,  erUU  lUertat 
42)K«n  »uh  jno  rege." 

Home,  with  all  its  endearments  of  early  association  and 
present  enjoyment,  was  now  within  my  eager  embrace, 
and  my  affections  poured  out  their  suppressed  enthusi- 
asm, in  the  expanded  circle  of  tranquil  rapture,  even 
as  a  bold  stream  which  gushes  up  to  the  full  fountain 
which  gave  it  life.  This  was  home! — that  ideal  ab- 
.  scraction  which  takes  the  deepened  hue  of  reality,  and 
which  leaps  into  existence,  independent  of  all  control 
Strange,  powerful,  unconquerable  passion !  It  asks  no 
aid  from  the  sternness  of  reason ;  it  demands  no  sup- 
port finom  the  habits  or  pursuits  of  life.  The  heart  is 
its  chosen  dw^ling  place ;  and  around  this  hallowed 
altar,  memory  invokes  her  active  drama,  and  fancy 
scatters  its  opiate  dreams.  It  burns  on  amid  the  eter- 
nal snows  of  the  poles,  and  glows  with  unextinguisha- 
ble  ardor  under  the  sunny  skies  of  the  equator.  It 
breathes  its  soft  melody  to  the  slumbers  of  the  child— 
stimoktes  the  energy  of  virtue— nerves  the  arm  of 


courage — chequers  with  light  the  gloom  of  despair- 
invigorates  the  hope  of  the  exile— chastens  into  patriot- 
ism the  wild  riot  of  ambition — and  while  it  is  the  first 
passion  of  our  nature,  it  is  the  last  vital  fragment  in 
the  wreck  of  mortality. 

The  history  of  one  day  at  Chalgrave,  was  the  history 
of  the  year.  Its  portals  were  ever  open  to  the  neighbor 
and  stranger,  and  a  constant  throng  of  company,  at- 
tracted by  its  easy  hospitality,  rendered  it  gay,  social 
and  animated.  Each  morning  the  old  bell  summoned 
the  household  to  prayers,  which  by  their  simplicity, 
awakened  religious  awe,  without  melancholy,  and  ex- 
cited humble  piety,  without  fanaticism.  Breakfast  was 
a  feast,  where  the  mongrel  compound  of  dinner  and 
supper  appeared  like  the  relics  of  a  banquet  for  giants. 
Earth,  sky  and  sea  produced  their  tributary  luxuries ; 
and  we  were  left  not  to  wonder  at  its  extravagance, 
but  at  that  generous  hospitality  which  found  its  honor 
in  profusion.  This  important  hour,  so  useful  in  divkling 
the  day,  having  passed,  the  old  chariot  was  regularly 
wheeled  to  the  door;  ponies  for  the  ladies,  blooded 
horses  for  the  gentlemen,  and  colts  for  the  boys,  were 
brought  out,  and  the  whole  household  prepared  for  a 
ride.  Any  route  would  sufiice — any  highway  would 
be  agreeable ;  but  the  ride  was  as  necessary  to  a  Vir- 
ginian's existence,  as  sedentary  grumbling  is  to  an  Eng- 
lishman's. He  is  then  happy — for  early  and  unbroken 
habit  has  made  him  for  one  half  of  his  life  a  perfect 
centaur.  On  horseback  he  experiences  no  solitude,  and 
in  its  exhilarating  exercise,  he  can  forget  his  mubh  loved 
politics.  The  excuraion  being  finished,  the  company  to 
please  their  own  feelings  as  much  as  the  pride  of  their 
host,  would  gather  around  the  stables,  and  for  houn 
critically  examine,  and  earnestly  dispute  the  merits  and 
points  of  every  blooded  colt.  Dinner  was  the  feast  of  a 
caravan.  At  its  close,  my  mother  would  retire,  followed 
by  the  ladies— and  at  the  door  she  would  make  a 
curious  old  fashioned  court'sy,  which  my  uncle,  grace- 
ful as  he  was,  uniformly  returned  by  a  bow,  equally 
aboriginal  and  grotesque.  The  pure  wine  of  Madeira 
now  sparkled  on  the  board,  and  awoke  flashes  of  wit 
from  the  indolent,  and  started  from  its  dream  of  torpor 
that  spirit-stirring  eloquence  which  sleeps  in  the  intel- 
lectual quiescence  of  the  Viiginian  character.  Festivity 
was  never  prolonged  to  debauch,  and  a  firm  step  car- 
ried the  gentlemen  into  the  parlor,  where  the  ladies, 
chess  and  newspapers,  beguiled  the  lethargy  of  time. 

Arthur  Ludwell  had  resolved  to  puraue  his  studies 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  his  determi- 
nations had  influenced  my  mother  to  send  me  to  the 
same  institution.  In  a  few  days  I  was  summoned  into 
the  library,  where  my  mother  and  Frederick  were 
prepared  to  penuade  me  into  the  scheme, — she  by  the 
resistless  weapon  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  he  by 
the  deceitful  logic  of  ambition.  I  heard  with  patience 
their  advice  and  flattery ;  and  firat  learried  to  dread, 
fit>m  an  intimation  of  my  brother,  that  fiend-like  speo 
tre,  which  in  the  guise  of  a  chancery  suit,  greets  the 
rising  opulence  of  every  family  in  Viiginia — lends  a 
hue  of  melancholy  to  its  prosperity,  and  never  quits  its 
iron  grasp,  until  it  shriek  a  requiem  over  the  utter  ruin 
and  despair  of  its  victim. 

"  You  are  affluent,"  said  Frederick,  "but  whether  we 
gain  or  lose  one  chancery  suit,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
you  may  yet  be  forced  to  engage  in  some  profession  which 
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can  eofliire  an  honorable  support.  Can  you  object  to 
the  practice  of  law?  It  ia  a  profession  full  of  profit  and 
honoi^-the  highway  to  intellectual  distinction  and  po- 
litical advancement*  Enter  then  diligently  on  its  stu- 
dy, and  how  rude  soever  may  be  its  details,  you  will 
quickly  find  that  its  pursuit  will  imperceptibly  fashion 
your  mind  into  a  passionate  loVe  for  its  wisdom  and 
philosophy.  Look  on  it  as  a  jealous  coquette ;  give  it 
all  your  attention  or  none;  and  success  will  be  as 
honorable  to  your  genius  as  it  is  gratifying  to  your 
pride." 

*'  Qo\  my  dear  boy,"  said  my  ubde,  who  now  en- 
tered the  room,  **  for  we  all  belong  to  William  and 
Mary— it  is  the  cradle  of  our  genius,  and  the  nurse  of 
our  chivaby.  I  care  naught  about  your  profession,  but 
for  Qod's  sake,  learn  something  about  the  mystery  of 
this  fatal  chancery." 

I  might  have  been  stubborn!  My  indolence  reeled 
under  the  fear  of  this  dark  suit,  and  I  instantly  resoW^ 
ed  to  propitiate  the  demon  by  becoming  a  priest  in  lus 
temple,  tbbta. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  MeeeeDger. 
A  TUIT  TO  THB  ViaOIHIA  SPRINGS, 

During  the  8mmer  <(f  1834. 

NO.  II. 
SALT  AHD   RKD  SULPHUR. 

Having  engaged  a  seat  in  the  best  line,  I  took  a 
last  look  at  the  beauties  of  the  White  Sulphur,  and 
soon  found  myself  rolling  away  for  the  Salt.  The 
morning  was  dark  and  cloudy,  with  occasional 
showers,  and  having  shut  up  our  splendid  coach, 
we  were  left  to  our  own  reveries  except  when  dis- 
turbed by  an  occasional "  long  yam"  from  an  ex 
gentleman  of  the  box,  narrating  his  adventures 
among  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina,  or  ever 
and  anon  by  the  nasal  melody  from  the  olfiic- 
tory  organs  of  some  fellow  traveller,  who  had  re- 
signed himself  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  Our 
whole  company,  however,  seemed  to  partake  some- 
what  of  the  gloom  which  the  aspect  of  the  day  was 
calculated  to  inspire,  whilst  our  driver,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  all  imaginable  glee,  took  advantege  of 
the  smooth  turnpike  and  a  noble  team,  to  whirl  us  at 
a  jehu  rate  over  the  first  part  of  our  journey.  The 
joys  of  a  good  road  and  rapid  travelling,  were,  how 
ever,  very  soon  terminated,  for  our  way  left  the 
turnpike  and  led  us  for  several  miles  up  the  rough, 
stony  bed  of  a  creek,  and  over  long  and  rugged 
hills,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  one  or  more  fair 
fellow  passengers.  The  day  began  to  brighten  as 
we  approached  Union,  the  seat  of  justice  of  Mon- 
roe county,  and  a  neat  village,  containing  a  wealthy 
and  intelligent  population.  Most  of  the  country, 
after  leaving  the  White  Sulphur,  had  been  wild 
and  uncultivated,  although  it  had  the  appearance 
of  natural  fertility ;  but  now  some  of  the  large 
grazing  farms,  for  which  this  section  of  Virginia 
is  so  celebrated,  spread  out  their  dowered  fields  in 
rich  luxuriance  before  us.  The  general  aspect  of 
this  region  is  that  of  a  newly  settled  country ; 
most  of  the  farm  houses,  even  of  men  of  wealth, 


being  the  log  tenemente  erected  in  the  rude  style 
of  the  firontier  settlements.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, there  are  handsome  edifices,  built  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  more  modem  and  refined  taste. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  annually  taken  from 
this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  to  the  nortbem 
markets.  The  natural  growth  of  grass,  found 
even  in  the  forests,  offers  great  facilities  for  amass- 
ing fortunes  by  speculations  of  this  description. — 
After  arriving  at  Union,  there  remained  but  three 
miles  of  our  journey  before  us ;  and  having  Uken 
leave  of  the  worst  of  the  rocks  and  hills,  we  forgot 
the  unpleasantoess  of  the  morning,  in  the  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  fine,  clear 
day,  with  which  we  were  blessed,  as  we  drew  near 
the  Salt  Sulphur.  On  our  right  lay  a  continued 
range  of  mountains,  upon  one  of  the  spurs  of  which 
could  be  seen  the  residence  of  a  gentleman  of  South 
Carolina,  who  has  erected  a  showy  summer  re- 
treat upon  this  airy  peak,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  springs,  the  village  of  Union,  and  the  ad- 
joining country.  On  our  left,  was  pointed  out  as 
we  passed,  amongst  other  attractions,  the  '*  royal 
oak,"  an  immense  and  most  noble  tree,  to  wUch 
Mr.  Jefferson  has  given  this  title  in  his  **  Notes  on 
Virginia."  The  valley  of  the  Sweet  Sulphur 
opened  to  our  view  as  we  approached, but  ito  beau- 
ties were  forgotten,  as  through  its  further  extre- 
mity we  caught  a  glimpse  of  our  pl4ce  of  destina- 
tion, and  especially  as  we  soon  plunged  through  the 
"creek,"  and  into  the  gate  at  the  SalflSulphur. 

A  stranger  who  takes  the  White  Sulphur,  as  a 
specimen,  as  to  external  appearance,  of  the  other 
springs,  would  be  disappointed,  when,  after  the 
first  glance,  he  gets  a  full  view  of  the  Salt  Sulphur. 
Nature  has  not  been  so  lavish  of  her  gifts  as  at  the 
White  Sulphur,  and  art  has  as  yet  added  but  little 
to  its  outward  charms.  The  Salt  Sulphur  is  situ- 
ated in  a  ravine,  between  two  small  mountains. 
One  of  these,  slopes  very  gradually,  and  upon  its 
side  at  the  distance  of  some  two  hundred  paces 
from  the  base,  a  row  of  cottages  has  been  erected. 
Parallel  with  these,  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  is  a 
similar  range,  both  fronting  the  level  in  the  valley. 
Then  on  the  same  ascent,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  gato,  through  which  you  enter  upon  the 
spring's  premises,  is  a  small  hollow  square,  the 
farther  side  of  which  is  connected  with  the  range 
at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  runs  up  the  acclivity  at 
right  angles  to  that  range.  Most  of  these  build- 
ings are  constructed,  according  to  the  early  fashion 
of  the  country,  of  hewn  logs :  many  of  them  have 
piazza's,  and  all  are  close  and  comforteble.  We 
understand  that  the  proprietors  will  soon  erect 
ranges  of  two-story  stone  buildings  in  their  steed. 
The  hotel  is  a  noble  building;  the  main  body  of 
the  edifice  is  near  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  the 
entire  lower  floor  of  which  is  used  as  a  dining 
ruooL  A  double  piazza  extends  along  the  whole 
front,  and  the  upper  story  is  occupied  as  a  dancing 
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nloon,  lodging  rooms,  &c.  At  right  angles  to 
this  building,  at  the  western  extremity,  and  &cing 
the  long  ranges  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  level, 
are  a  few  framed  cottages,  and  a  two-story  stone 
building,  affording  very  comfortable  and  pleasant 
accommodations.  The  spring,  which  is  some  hun- 
dred paces  higher  up  the  ravine,  is  protected  by  a 
temple  somewhat  similar  to  that  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur, from  the  floor  of  which  flights  of  cut  stone 
steps  lead  down  to  the  reservoir.  The  reservoir 
is  a  square  of  about  two  feet,  and  is  also  construct- 
ed  of  hewn  sand-stone. 

At  the  White  Sulphur ,  the  fairest  prospects  greet 
the  visiter  at  his  arrival,  and  every  succeeding  day 
of  his  sojourn  only  serves  to  make  disclosures,  such 
as  mar  the  first  impressions.  At  the  Salt  Sulphur, 
on  the  contrary,  first  appearances  are  rather  un- 
propitious,  but  there  is  every  thing  to  gain ;  we 
know  of  no  more  delightful  place  in  the  southern 
country  for  spending  the  sultry  months  of  summer. 
Indeed  we  believe,  that  several  families  from  the 
Carolinas,  and  one  or  more  fit)m  the  north,  are  ac- 
customed to  establish  themselves  here  for  the  whole 
The  proprietors  are  intelligent  gentle- 

1,  and  more  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  art  of  ac- 
commodating, than  any  men  I  have  ever  seen. 
Their  table,  which  is  so  justly  celebrated,  is  per- 
haps the  finest  in  this  country.  The  great  danger, 
however,  from  this  source,  is,  lest  the  refined  luxu- 
ries of  tiie  culinary  department,  should  destroy 
the  medicinal  effects  of  the  waters.  Every  atten- 
tion which  could  reasonably  be  required  at  such  an 
establishment,  is  here  received.  All  the  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  the  most  perfect  system. 
During  the  last  season,  the  visiters,  generally, 
were  of  the  very  first  order,  and  there  was  a  smaller 
proportion  of  low  characters  than  was  to  be  found 
at  perhaps  any  of  the  other  springs.  There  was 
also  much  sociability  and  true  Virginia  feeling. 

In  the  evenings,  a  fine  band  sent  its  notes  over 
the  stiU  valley,  and  the  more  gay  portion  of  the 
csompany  passed  the  hours  in  the  ball  room.  Among 
the  Tisiters  at  this  place  also,  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Johns,  of  Baltimore,  and  other  eminent  ministers, 
and  those  disposed  to  enjoy  the  more  abiding  plea 
sures  of  religion,  met,  with  the  close  of  every  day, 
and  were  led  in  their  devotions  by  these  men  of 
God.  On  the  Sabbath,  too,  there  were  always  in- 
teresting and  appropriate  services. 

The  proprietors  have  provided  for  the  visiters 
means  of  amusement  and  recreation,  which  serve 
to  give  a  zest  to  the  hours  which  sometimes  hang 
heavily  at  these  watering  places,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  afford  a  substitute  for  those  pernicious 
games  which  are  so  frequently  resorted  to  in  weary 
moments.  Many  of  the  younger  visiters  gratify 
tbeir  taste  for  horsemanship,  by  taking  excursions 
along  the  wild  and  romantic  roads,  which  wind 
through  the  country,  on  the  fine  Virginia  steeds, 
which  are  found  in  this  region. 


The  Salt  Sulphur  water  has  been  particularly 
efficacious  in  affections  of  the  stomach.  It  pos- 
sesses most  of  the  active,  without  the  stimulating 
properties  of  the  White  Sulphur.  On  this  account 
the  Salt  Sulphur  water  would  probably  be  a  more 
suitable  preparative,  in  pulmonary  cases,  for  those 
waters  which  act  more  directly  upon  the  respira- 
tory system.  Indeed,  some  instances  are  mention- 
ed where  the  use  of  this  water  alone  has  effected 
the  cure  of  individuals  subject  to  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  With  an  occasional  use  of  the  blue  pill, 
its  effect  upon  the  liver  is  also  very  pleasant, 
although  not  so  beneficial  as  the  White  Sulphur 
water.  With  dyspeptics,  in  addition  to  its  other 
action,  it  has  the  peculiar  property  of  neutralizing 
by  its  alkaline  matter,  the  distressing  acidity,  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Cold  and  tepid  sulphu- 
retted baths,  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  so  that 
the  patient  can  have  the  combined  effects  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  action  of  the  water  upon  his 
system  at  the  same  time. 

At  the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile,  in  the  direction 
of  Union,  there  is  another  spring  called  the  Sweet 
Sulphur,  which  is  also  the  property  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Salt  Sulphur.  This  spring  was  a  place 
of  considerable  resort,  until  the  Salt  Sulphur  was 
discovered  and  improved :  no  separate  accommoda- 
tions are  now  provided,  but  it  can  be  conveniently 
used  by  visiters  at  the  Salt  Sulphur.  It  is  said  to 
possess  less  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  greater  to- 
nic properties  than  the  latter  spring. 

We  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  Salt  Sulphur, 
leaving  with  it  our  best  wishes.  The  enterprising 
proprietors  are  continuing  their  improvements,  so 
that  this  spring  will,  in  every  point  of  view,  soon 
merit  the  praise  of  being  the  most  inviting  resort 
among  the  mountains. 

RED   SULPHUR. 

Afler  taking  a  lunch,  we  sat  off  early  in  the  af- 
ternoon, with  a  crowded  stage,  for  the  Red  Sul- 
phur, seventeen  miles  west  of  the  Salt.  Our  road 
wound  by  a  very  circuitous  route,  to  the  summit 
of  the  small  mountain,  in  the  rear  of  the  Salt  Sul- 
phur. On  our  left,  as  we  ascended,  the  mountain's 
side  became  quite  precipitous,  and  at  the  base  and 
immediately  beneath  us,  lay  the  valley  of  the 
springs — its  green  lawn  and  white  cottages  pre- 
senting a  most  interesting  and  beautiful  scene. 
This  is  one  of  the  favorite  strolling  spots  of  visit- 
ers, since  the  view  which  it  affords  of  the  springs 
and  the  adjoining  country,  folly  compensates  for 
the  labor  of  climbing  the  mountain.  We  believe, 
however,  that  most  of  our  company  would  have 
preferred  a  situation  on  terra  ftrma,  to  that  which 
they  occupied  in  the  stage  coach,  which  ever  and 
anon,  as  it  slowly  grated  over  the  rough  and  rocky 
way,  gave  fearful  symptoms  of  carrying  us  down 
the  dizzy  steep  which  we  had  gained. 

A  great  part  of  the  road  between  the  Salt  and 
Red  Sulphur,  leads  over  long  hills  and  continuous 
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ridges,  out  of  the  sides  of  which  it  has  been  in  ma- 
ny places  cut,  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  incli- 
nation.   From  some  reason,  most  probably  a  scar- 
city of  funds,  the  road  is  so  narrow  as  to  render 
it  often  dangerous,  and  entirely  unsuitable  for  so 
public  a  thoroughfare.    The  reflections  of  the  tra- 
veller, as  he  dashes  down  these  narrow  descents, 
are  by  no  means  pleasant    He  involuntarily  trans- 
fers himself  to  the  upper  side  of  the  stage,  as  he 
gets  a  glimpse  from  the  window,  of  the  deep  ravine, 
along  the  verge  of  which  he  is  rolling  at  so  furious 
a  rate.    The  anticipation  too,  as  well  as  the  actual 
fiict,  of  meeting  other  vehicles  in  these  passes,  is 
not  at  all  agreeable.    The  driver  of  the  coach, 
however,  obviates,  as  far  as  possible,  the  difficulty 
ftt)m  this  source,  by  sounding  his  horn  as  he  ap- 
proaches and  travels  through  these  narrow  parts  of 
the  road.    Perhaps,  however,  we  are  conveying 
rather  too  unfavorable  an  impression  of  the  way 
between  the  Salt  and  Red  Sulphur.    If,  however, 
the  traveller  wishes  to  avoid  all  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions on  account  of  his  personal  sajfety,  it  may  be 
as  well  lor  him  to  adopt  one  of  the  expedients  of 
the  hero  of  "  Sleepy  Hollow,"  as  he  trod  its  gloomy 
paths,  amidst  the  tcMtures  of  a  fertile  imagination, 
and  shut  his  eyes,  at  least,  if  the  presence  of  fellow 
passengers  will  not  admit  of  one's  raising  his  voice 
in  a  consolitary  sofo.     We  can,  however,  present 
to  our  readers,  the  prospect  of  a  resource,  which 
will  be  a  more  satisfactory  expedient  than  this. 
Arrangements  were  making  during  the  last  sum- 
mer, for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  turnpike 
over  this  ground ;  then  the  trip  would  present  ma- 
ny attractions.    The  country  is  wild  and  general- 
ly uncultivated,  and  oAen  delightfully  romantic. 
About  half  way  between  the  two  springs,  we 
saw  the  wreck  of  the  family  carriage  of  a  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina.    This  accident,  how- 
ever, was  not,  at  least,  the  imynediate  consequence 
of  the  roughness  of  the  road;  for  it  occurred  on  a 
perfect  level,  and  on,  perhaps,  the  smoothest  part 
of  the  whole  way.     Carriages  constructed  for  the 
Carolina  sands,  are  badly  adapted  to  the  mountains 
of  Virginia. 

Our  drirer  quickened  his  speed  as  the  distance 
before  us  diminished,  and  we  reached  the  Red  Sul- 
phur just  aAer  night  had  drawn  his  sombre  cur- 
tains around  the  silent  hills.  Our  first  impres- 
sions of  this  spring,  were  very  favorable :  the  ef- 
fect was  exceedingly  imposing.  On  our  arrival 
the  whole  establishment  had  been  lighted  up,  and 
from  every  range  of  buildings,  streams  of  light 
were  pouring  across  the  area.  The  large  hotel 
presents  at  any  time  a  bteutiful  appearance.  The 
whole  building  has  a  light  and  airy  piazza  con- 
nected with  each  story,  and  on  the  flank  of  the 
edifice  most  conspicuous  on  approaching  the  spring, 
the  upper  floor  is  open  and  surrounded  by  a  balus- 
trade. The  first  story  of  this  building  contains  a 
large  dining  room,  connected  with  which  is  a 


drawing  and  reading  room.  When  we  approach- 
ed, these  piazzas  were  all  lighted  up,  and  firom  the 
doors  and  windowsof  the  halls  and  apartments  of 
the  hotel,  the  chandeliers  were  pouring  forth  their 
brilliant  streams.  Two  long  and  handsomely  set 
tables,  were  visible  through  the  doors  of  the  dining 
room,  and  every  thing  had  the  aspect  of  comfort 
and  even  of  luxury.  The  lower  piazza  was  throng- 
ed with  cheerful  groups  of  visiters,  eagerly  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  our  coach,  which  on  that  evening 
was  rather  behind  its  usual  time. 

For  the  last  hour  our  meditations  had  been  ex- 
cited only  by  the  gloom  and  wildness  of  the  dark 
mountain  hollows,  and  the  song  of  the  froga  from 
the  neighboring  creeks,  or  the  cry  of  the  acreech 
owl  as  the  rattling  of  our  coach  echoed  through  his 
dark  domains.  In  the  midst  of  the  pensive  reve- 
ries incident  upon  such  circumstances,  the  bufld- 
ings  of  the  Red  Sulphur  burst  upon  us  in  all  their 
brilliancy.  The  scene  of  light,  and  life,  and  bus- 
tle, came  over  us  like  enchantment  The  valley 
before  us  presented  a  picture  of  brightness  and  re- 
finement, whilst  on  each  skle  the  venerable  peaks 
of  the  Alleghany  rose  in  all  their  wildness,  and 
spoke  to  our  hearts  in  silent  sublimity,  as  we  d»- 
cemed  their  rugged  outline  against  the  evening 
sky.  One  might  have  found  it  almost  difficult  to 
convince  himself,  that  he  was  not  taking  for  reali- 
ty the  romantic  visions  of  his  sleeping  hours.  This 
impression  is  not  diminished  by  the  winding  of  the 
post  horn  from  the  "  western  stage,'*  as  it  rattles 
over  the  crags  of  the  mountain  above,  or  by  the 
plaintive  notes  of  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  wafled 
from  the  band  stationed  in  the  drawing  room. 

The  Red  Sulphur  has  recently  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Burke,  an  intelligent  and  enterprising 
gentleman,  who  has  already  given  to  the  place  an 
almost  entirely  new  aspect     Many  of  the  old 
houses  have  been  removed — a  large  and  beautiful 
building,  in  addition  to  the  hotel,  has  been  con- 
structed, and  most  of  the  log  cabins  have  been  ex- 
changed for  neat  white  cottages.    The  irregularity 
occasioned  by  the  projection  of  the  mountain  spurs, 
has  prevented  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  in 
the  order  calculated  to  produce  the  most  pleasant 
effect     The  Red  Sulphur  is  completely  enclosed 
by  mountains,  except  a  narrow  space  by  which 
you  enter  the  circumscribed  valley.     On  each  side 
they  rise  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  considerable 
height    One  of  these,  we  understand,  the  proprie- 
tor intends  laying  out  with  terraced  walks,  so  that 
you  can  with  ease  ascend  to  the  summit,  and  enjoy 
the  extensive  prospect.     The  buildings  are  erect- 
ed close  under  the  base  of  the  mountains.    The  in- 
termediate area  will  be  set  in  green  sward,  with 
gravelled  walks  and  shrubbery.    The  temple  at 
the  spring  is  very  similar  to  those  at  the  White 
and  Salt  Sulphur.     There   are,  however,  two 
springs,  and  two  separate  and  beautiful  rsservoirs. 
One  of  these  is  about  lour,  and  the  otfasr  aboat  tare 
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fiaet  square.  They  are  constructed  of  white  mar- 
ble, which  agrees  beautifully  with  the  lilac  and 
peach  blossom  sediment,  and  the  clear  limpid  wa- 
ter of  the  springs. 

The  Red  Sulphur,  though  but  lately  improved 
for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  visiters,  has 
been  for  some  years  known  as  a  place  of  consider- 
able resort  by  pulmonary  patients.  The  compa- 
ny bears  much  more  the  aspect  of  sickness,  than 
that  at  the  other  springs.  Their  death-like  coun- 
tenances can  be  seen  on  every  hand;  and  the  deep 
hollow  cough,  which  is  heard  almost  incessantly, 
has  at  first  a  tendency  to  affect  the  sympathies  and 
to  throw  an  air  of  melancholy  over  the  feelings. 
Many  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  are  taken 
to  the  Red  Sulphur  as  the  final  resort,  and  many, 
during  almost  every  season,  find  their  long,  last 
home,  anoong  the  hills  near  the  Red  Sulphur.  The 
iiineral  of  Gen.  Alston,  of  South  Carolina,  was 
attended  on  the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  another  in- 
dividual soon  followed  him  to  the  tomb.  The  Red 
Sulphur  is  well  calculated  to  remind  a  reflecting 
own  of  his  mortality. 

Many  cases  are  also  mentioned  of  astonishing 
cures,  which  have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  these 
waters.  Their  properties  are  singular,  and  appa- 
rsotly  contradictory.  They  deplete  and  strengthen 
the  system  at  the  same  time:  they  reduce  the 
quantity  of  blood,  and  still  act  with  all  the  power 
of  a  tonic  The  most  peculiar  property,  however, 
IS  that  which  effects  an  almost  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  pulse.  Instances  are  known  where  the 
pulsations  have  been  reduced  from  one  hundred 
and  twenty  to  eighty  in  the  space  of  twenty-four 
boars.  The  effect  of  these  waters,  is  at  first  ap- 
parently unfavorable.  They  frequently,  and  per- 
haps generally  occasion  a  feverish  excitement,  and 
ao  unpleasant  sensation  of  fulness  throughout  the 
whole  system.  1  have  been  informed,  however, 
by  those  who  attribute  the  renovation  of  their  con- 
stitutions to  the  Red  Sulphur,  that  this  excitement 
ceases  after  perhaps  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  and 
often  much  earlier,  and  then,  if  at  all,  unless  the 
ravages  of  disease  have  been  excessive,  they  begin 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  I  met  with  a  gen- 
tleman,  in  returning  from  the  Red  Sulphur,  who 
bad  been  pronounced  past  recovery  by  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  this  country,  fit>m  a  chronic 
affection  of  the  lungs,  but  who,  at  the  time  I  saw 
bim,  was  enjoying  excellent  health,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved, was  entirely  free  from  any  pulmonary  symp- 
toms. He  attributed  his  restoration  solely  to  a 
residence  during  several  seasons  at  the  Red  Sul- 
phur. 

We  must,  however,  in  closing  this  brief  notice 
of  the  Red  Sulphur,  record  some  complaints  against 
that  establishment.  We  .do  it,  however,  with  a 
spirit  very  far  from  that  of  reproach.  Our  object 
im  rather  the  comfort  of  the  public,  and  the  more 
extensive  encouragem^t  q(  the  gentlemanly  pro- 


prietor. The  great  defect  at  the  Red  Sulphur  ari- 
ses principally  from  the  want  of  system.  The  ir- 
regularity in  the  arrangements  is  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant to  the  visiters,  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  invalids.  There  is  also  a  great  want  of  proper 
attention,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
the  establishment,  and  particularly  from  the  ser- 
vants. We  must  also  express  the  same  opinion  of 
the  manager  of  the  Red  Sulphur,  which  we  have 
advanced  in  relation  to  the  person  who  holds  the 
same  office  at  the  White  Sulphur.  He  may  be 
admirably  adapted  for  some  other  situation,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  he  is  not  suited  for  that  which  he 
now  occupies.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  cer- 
tainly seen  enough  of  the  world  to  know,  that 
something  more  substantial  than  promises,  is  ne- 
cessary to  satisfy  the  wants  of  men.  We  again 
affirm,  that  we  have  spoken  nothing  in  ill  will, 
either  toward  the  White  or  Red  Sulphur,  nor  to  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  Our  re- 
marks have  reference  to  them  only  as  managers 
of  extensive  public  establishments,  and  not  as  pri- 
vate men. 


For  the  Somhem  Literarj  Meaoenger. 
Ck»iiiT-«natlon  PartteSf  fik»lrecs  and  B^pMemet* 

Mr.  Whitb, — ^If  I  may  be  permitted  to  imiuite  in 
my  exordium,  the  happy  brevity  of  the  time-savvig 
merchant  in  auditing  hia  letters,  I  will  begin  by  express- 
ing the  hope,  that "  my  last  of date  has  been  re- 
ceived and  contents  duly  noted."  The  excuse  for  fol- 
lowing it  up  so  speedily  with  another,  is  not  so  easily 
found.  Indeed  I  know  of  none,  unless  you  will  accept 
as  such  the  old  plea — "in  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound." 
Even  this  implies  a  leas  risk  of  censure  than  I  fear  my 
rashness  may  very  possibly  bring  upon  me.  Methinks 
I  already  hear  some  of  your  younger  readers  demand— 
"  what  the  deuce  has  such  an  old  croaker  as  this  im* 
pertinent  Oliver  Oldschool  to  do  with  the  inroads  that 
toe,  his  juniors  and  therefore  his  betters,  may  choose  to 
make  on  any  or  all  of  those  antiquated  manners,  cus- 
toms and  fashions  which  seem  to  be  the  gods  of  his 
kiolatry?  Age,  which  stamps  their  value  upon  wine 
and  aident  spirits,  is  precisely  thai  very  iMig  which 
renders  fashion  of  no  value  at  alL  In  lAw,  novelty  and 
unexpectedness  are  our  grand,  and  often  our  sole  desi- 
derata; and  for  their  attainment,  we  want  neither 
grey  headed  matrons,  nor  grey  bearded  old  men  to  ad- 
vise lit.  What  they  call  their  experience  !  (of  which 
they  are  so  fond  of  boasting,)  if  listened  to  at  all,  serves 
only  to  cramp  and  to  trammel  our  youtl^fvl  invenHona. 
Therefore,  to  all  such  we  say : — ^Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, both  hands  and  tongues  off,  if  you  please ;  "  Unaeex 
nouf  /otre — ^let  us  alone." 

The  bare  expectation  of  any  such  floating,  you  will 
probably  say,  should  keep  me  silent,  if  I  was  a  man  of 
only  a  moderate  degree  of  prudence.  But  like  many 
other  obstinate  people,  my  inclination  to  persist  seems 
to  augment  inversely  to  my  chances  of  success.  Maugre 
then  the  danger  and  forlomness  of  my  undertaking,  I 
must  go  on.  But  before  I  come  to  the  main  purpose 
of  the  present  letter,  pray  have  patience  with  me,  while 
I  ofier  a  few  more  remarks  in  anticipation  of  another 
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Still  more  serious  charge,  which  I  expect  will  be  made 
against  roe.  I  most  make  them  too,  with  the  perfect 
recollection  of  the  maxim,  that "  he  who  begins  to  plead 
before  he  is  accused,  knows  himself  to  be  guilty.** — 
True,  however,  as  thb  may  be  in  general,  my  eoie,  I 
hope,  will  be  excepted,  after  you  hear  me.  The  charge 
to  which  I  allude  is,— >the  odious  one  of  being  a  Cynic. 
With  yoUf  sir,  I  am  very  sure  my  bare  denial  would 
suffice ;  but  you  have  many  readers  who  know  nothing 
of  me.  In  deference  to  them  therefore,  1  feel  bound  to 
offer  some  stronger  proof  of  my  innocence ;  if  that  which 
is  of  a  negative  character  (and  it  is  all  I  can  adduce,) 
will  be  accepted.  Be  it  known  then,  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  that  I,  Oliver  Oldschool,  have  always 
denied,  and  do  hereby  deny,  the  truth  of  the  roost 
important,  prominent  and  offensive  of  all  the  cynical 
dogmas,  which  is, — that  '*  men  are'  nothing  but  monkeys 
without  taUt!^  and  furthermore,  that  I  hold  myself 
bound  and  always  ready  to  make  battle  in  this  behalf 
"pugtiu  at  calcilnUfUngmbus  it  rostro:^  and  all  this  too, 
notwithstanding  the  following  roost  startling  and  hu- 
miliating resemblances  which  have  been  traced  by  the 
true  Cynics  between  the  two  species.  For  instance — 
"  Man"  (say  they)  "is  a  biped"— so  is  a  monkey;  at 
least  so  nearly  one,  that  his  anterior  legs  serve  him 
admirably  well  for  arms,  and  accordingly  it  is  still  a 
mooted  point,  a  much  vexed  question  among  naturalists 
which  to  call  them,  armt  or  legt.  Man  generally  walks 
erect,  although  sometimes,  when  top-heavy,  he  moves 
quadruped  fashion.  The  monkey,  at  least  the  kind 
called  Uie  ourang  outang  only  reverses  the  practice,  by 
going  more  frequently  on  his  two  certain  and  his  two 
quasi  legs,  than  on  the  two  first  alone.  Man  has  a 
fitdal  angle  by  which  those  curious,  prying  fellows, 
called  craniologists,  measure  the  degree  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  infer  the  natiire  of  his  dispositions.  Monkeys 
also  have  this  angle,  often  so  nearly  the  same,  (mathe- 
matically speaking,)  with  that  which  we  discern  in 
many  of  our  race,  that  few  things  «u«  more  common 
than  to  hear  the  exclamation  "  such  a  one  has  a  monkey 
face."  Lastly,  man  is  most  decidedly  and  conspicuously 
on  tmtlaltoc  ottimaf,  so  is  a  monkey,  and  in  a  degree  so 
very  striking,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  outward  move- 
ment, action,  or  gesture  of  ours  which  his  mimetic 
talents  do  not  enable  him  to  take  off  to  the  life.  This 
is  especially  true  of  all  those  peculiar  airs  indicative  of 
self-complacency  and  vanity  which  mark  these  two 
races  of  animals  in  contradistinction  to  all  others,*  and 
may  be  termed  an  idiosyncracy  of  intellect.  The  cox- 
comb's inefiable  smile  of  fascination ;  the  witling's  pert 
and  sudden  smirk  of  self-conceit ;  the  vain  pedant's 
awkward  cachination  at  his  own  ill-timed,  out-of-place 
strokes  of  classic  humor ;  the  despicable  miser's  self- 


*  Ooldsmith  if  the  only  natural  hlKorian,  I  belioTe,  who  has 
urged  the  claim  of  the  gooee  to  a  participation  in  thia  enriable 
human  quality,  vanity.  In  hia  **  Animated  Nature**  he  has  the 
following  remarlc  in  hia  natural  history  of  the  goose,  of  which 
I  can  gire  only  the  substance,  not  having  the  Tolume  before  me. 
Spealcing  of  the  action  commonly  called  "  the  strutting  of  the 
gander,**  he  says:  that  in  thU  iUuoHcn,  there  is  probably  no 
anhnal  on  the  fac^^f  the  earth  more  important  in  the  eyes  of 
another,  than  a  gander  in  tlMi47M  of  a  goose ! !  Verily,  I  thiolc, 
(with  due  submission)  he  is  mistttM^Jor  a  fully  whiskered, 
well  mustached  beau,  with  all  his  bristTy^flwaacg^icIc  upon 
him,  is  to  a  belle,  as  far  abore  the  gander  in  the  esUBflriisQ^a 
goose,  as  imagination  can  possibly  conceiTe. 


gratnlating  chuckle  at  inordinate  gain ;  the  gnd  wm?t 
gracious  grin  to  his  supposed  inferiors,  and  the  ttfk 
man*t  side-shaking,  obstreperous  laugh  at  the  aboitife 
joke  of  some  superior  from  whom  he  b  courting  faroct; 
all  these  and  more,  your  tme  motdcey  can  enact  with 
such  perfect  verisimilitude,  that  if  properly  dre«ed  (or 
the  occasion,  he  might  pass  off  for  the  real  man  in  eacb 
case,  instead  of  his  counterfeit,  without  the  least  danger 
of  detection.  His  mimiekry,  in  addition  to  its  fidelity, 
has  this  other  remarkable  circumstance  about  it,  tliat 
in  applying  it,  he  seems  to  have  no  particular  choice  of 
objects,  but  imitates  all  external  actions  alike,  whether 
they  be  praiseworthy  or  the  reverse.  Man,  on  tlie 
contrary,  in  the  exercise  of  hie  iniitatiYe  propeniities, 
shows  too  often  a  stronger  inclination  for  the  bad  than 
the  good — ^for  the  faulty  than  the  commendable--for  the 
fantastical  and  the  ridiculous  rather  than  the  becoming. 
In  nothing  is  this  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  greedy, 
ever  restless  perseverance  with  which  he  seeks  ibreign 
fashions  and  customs,  and  the  reckless  pertinadty,  on- 
der  all  possible  discouragements,  with  which  he  striTcs 
to  imitate  and  adopt  theoL  Of  this  assertion  I  ban 
already  endeavored  to  furnish  you  with  aome  jntA, 
which  to  me  of  least  appeared  irrefutable.  Bat  I  viQ 
now  attempt  to  supply  a  few  more.  These  also  iball 
consist  of  remarks  on  certain  foreign  fashioos,  whiA 
may  be  said  to  be  still  under  the  process  of  natmtfai- 
tion,  having  proved  so  entirely  uncongenial  to  our 
principles,  habits  and  opinions,  as  not  y^  to  befinily 
established.  They  may,  therefore,  be  coosideftd  u 
still  within  the  reach  of  that  extennioating  power- 
public  opinion. 

At  the  head  of  these  fashions  or  customs,  pre-emineol 
abovethe  rest,  we  find  the  ConversationParty,lbeSiir««, 
and  the  Squeeze.  The  first  is  admitted  to  be  an  emigi* 
from  Italy,  although  the  term  is  here  anglicised;  the 

second  is  from  France,  and  the  third  from wbody 

knows  where,  unless  frona.  our  mother  country  Ofttt 
Britain ;  for  Johnson  gives  both  a  Saxon  and  a  WelA 
etymology  to  it,  both  meaning  to  firtss  or  cnuk  W»«» 
two  bodies;  which  meaning  their  American deriratnt 
(much  to  its  honor,)  has  most  faithfully  P'*'*'^'"*V, 

The  conversation  party  would  naturally  be  ^owj 
by  one  not  in  the  secret,  a  party  particularly  fon>« 
for  the  pleasures  of  conversation;  for  imparting  and 
receiving  agreeable  thoughte ;  for  blcndmg  amuseoeBl 
with  oral  instruction ;  in  a  word,  for  Juch  a  tohmtaiy 
and  talented  reciprocation  of  ideas  as  wouW  iinpro»« 
the  taste,  gratify  the  feelings,  and  heighten  the  oe^ 
enjoyment  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  Isittkiterm^ 
thing  that  bears  the  sHghtest  resemUmee  to «7  I  «ik" 
answer  from  any  individual  who  has  ever  been  •*  ^ 
of  them,  no  matter  with  how  much  care  it  inigklfc»w 
been  selected.  To  these  parties,  such  as  they  rtwy 
are,  I  have  no  intention  here  to  object  All  I  *>■* 
aim  at  now,  is,  to  have  them  called  by  their  rigbini»«% 
as  every  thing  ought  to  be,  if  we  really  desire  tt)  eos- 
fine  language  to  its  proper  use,  which  is,  to  ^^^ 
selves,  at  all  times,  clearly  understood.  But  in  stynofi 
these  things  Conversation  Parties,  before  persons  wfco 
had  never  been  at  them,  we  should  practice  the  gro» 
est  deception.  For  instead  of  such  an  sasemblsge  si 
the  current  meaning  of  the  term  would  lead  ^^'^^ 
expect,  and  might  induce  them  to  seek,  they  ""^ 
soon  find  themselves  surroonded  by  a  BabcWike  od** 
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ibsioa  of  tongues,  where  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of 
nneooneeted  exdamations  and  eliptical  sentences  are 
ottered  simultaneously,  and  in  the  highest  vocal  key, 
fay  every  member  of  the  company — the  mules  only  ex- 
cepted. Why  thetf  should  ever  frequent  such  unconge- 
nial spots,  is  more,  I  belieye,  than  any  one  can  tell. 
'  But  certain  it  is  that  some  of  them  will  adways  be  found 
there,  althou^  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  Alumni  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums  would  be  in  Congress 
Hall,  attempting  to  take  a  debating  part  in  that  oiher 
Tower  of  Babel,  as  John  Randolph,  with  his  customary 
felicity  of  conception,  used  to  call  it 

Of  the  Sobrie,  1  may  truly  assert  that  it  is  an  exotic, 
still  so  uncongenial,  so  illy  suited  to  our  people,  and 
even  to  their  organs  of  speech,  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
has  learned  so  much  as  to  pronounce  its  name  correctly. 
Some,  even  of  those  who  are  so  far  Frenchified  as  to 
have  been  to  France,  and  consequently  to  interlard 
their  mother  tongue  with  unintelligible  French  phrases, 
by  way  of  authenticating  the  extent  of  their  travels, 
call  it  **  Swrnr-ree  ;'*  as  if  it  were  a  place  where  all  the 
attendants  were  to  have  oaths  of  some  sort  or  other 
administered  to  them,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  desig- 
nated Sware-rees.  Others  again",  in  a  more  sportsman- 
like manner,  pronounce  it  5o-ree,  which  (as  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son has  told  us,)  is  the  true  Indian  appellative  for  the 
RaHoa^  or  water-raii  Such  orth^epists,  we  may  sup- 
pose, if  asked  where  they  had  been,  on  returning  from 
a  party  of  the  kind,  might  well  answer,  in  the  Virginia 
sportsman's  dialect,  *'  we  have  been  t o-ntM-m;"  for  this 
twistiiication  of  the  term  from  its  original  meaning 
woukl  be  nothing  comparable  to  many  that  ha?e  been 
made  by  etymologists  of  tfie  highest  reputation.  For 
instance,  all  Virginia  sportsmen,  living  near  fresh  water 
manhea,  know  well,  that  at  fo-nut-tn  porCtes,  (as  they 
nniverssJly  call  them,)  the  great  object  iatoldU  and  eat 
jA  birds.  But  a  principal  object  of  a  soiree  party  being 
to  eateh  mut  use  what  miky  well  be  figuratively  called 
fai  birdSf  the  substitution  of  the  term  "  M-nuf-tn  parly*' 
lor  a  ^soiHefHiriy"  is  amply  justified  upon  all  etymo- 
kigical  principles.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  strongly 
recommending  it,  unless  our  tolr^e-giving  gentry  would 
suspend  their  operations  long  enough,  at  least  to  learn 
from  some  native  French  teacher  how  to  invite  a  French 
gentleman  to  their  parties,  in  language  that  he  himself 
woukl  understand ;  since  to  ask  him  to  a  swir-ree  or 
sft-rte  would  be  quite  unintelligible. 

To  gratify  the  curious  I  have  consulted  a  friend  as 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  French  word  "  tocr^e," 
(being  no  French  scholar  myself)  and  find  that  the 
term,  like  thousands  of  othere  in  all  languages,  has  been 
pressed  from  its  original  signification  into  its  present 
service,  by  a  sort  of  metonymy,  as  the  rhetoricians  call 
it ;  and  instead  of  being  applied  to  designate  that  por- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  houre  which  we  call  evening,  is 
now  used  to  express  the  receiving  of  short  evening 
Tints  on  any  named  day,  by  one's  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. This,  according  to  one  of  Leontine's  letters, 
puUidied  in  your  February  number,  seems  to  be  the 
French  fashion.  But  we  Southemere  of  these  United 
States^  either  from  ignorance  or  design,  have  so  inno- 
▼ated  upon  the  foreign  practice,  that  it  would  puzzle  a 
much  more  experienced  man  than  myself  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  expbdn  what  is  to  be  understood,  in  Virginia 
fwriance,  by  nesr-ree  or  sthree,  or  whatever  other  bar- 
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barons  pronunciation  they  choose  to  give  the  French 
word.  1  can  only  say,  thAt  I  mjrself  have  seen  a  few 
thus  variously  called,  each  of  which  proved  a  kind  of 
olla  podrida  or  dish  of  all  sorts;  fish,  flesh  and  fowl  in 
one  place ;  a  non-descript,  desultory  kind  of  dancing  in 
another;  all  talking-and-no-listening  politicians  battling 
in  a  third;  and  card  playing,  drinking  and  uproarious 
mirth  in  a  fourth  part  of  the  general  assemblage,  where- 
in were  gathered  together,  as  many  as  could  be,  of  all 
sizes  and  sorts  of  persons,  "ring-streaked,  speckled 
and  spotted"  to  the  full,  as  much  as  Laban's  flocks 
themselves.  Take  notice,  good  Mr.  Eklitor,  that  I  am 
not  now  daring  to  eensuref  but  only  to  deacribe,  aa  well 
as  I  can,  what  my  own  eyes  ha?e  beheld.  I  am  not 
now  **  telling  tales  out  of  school ;"  for  my  school  going 
days  furnished  me  with  no  such  secrets,  however  *'  the 
march  of  mind"  may  have  since  disclosed  them  to  other 
tyroes  in  the  pursuit  of  education. 

The  Squeeze  I  shall  endeavor  more  particularly  to 
describe ;  since  my  reminiscences,  although  **  few  and 
far  between,"  are  still  so  vivid,  that  1  can  venture  to 
delineate  them  without  fear  of  their  suflTering,  at  least 
from  forgetfulness.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  say,  as 
^neas  did  to  queen  Dido,  o(hia  sufiTerings  at  and  after 
the  siege  of  Troy — **  quorum  pars  mo^na  fui ;"  as  one 
or  two  experiments  quite  sufiiced  for  me ;  but  I  can 
truly  apply  the  same  line  to  myself,  could  [  only  sub- 
stitute the  word  paiiens  for  "magna/*  without  too  much 
offence  against  the  measure  of  the  poetry,  and  I  could 
then  give  in  my  experience,  as  the  Trojan  hero  did,  in 
perfect  sincerity  and  good  fisiith. 

Know  then,  sir,  that  in  the  year  and  month  , 

and  on  a  certain  night,  I  was  seduced  by  curiosity — 
that  fell  destroyer  of  our  race— to  go,  for  the  first  time, 
to  a  party  called  a  Squeeze,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
denominated  by  some  "  the  Grand  City  of  O,"  after 
the  capital  in  Cunningham's  amusing  fiction  of  **  The 
World  without  Souts,^  Being  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
initiated,  my  debut  was  readily  made  as  others  made 
theirs.  Without  material  obstruction  we  were  ushered 
through  the  passage  by  the  escorting  valet ;  but  when 
we  reached  the  door  of  the  principal  pressing  and  crush- 
ing room,  hie  labors  hoe  opus  est !  here  commenced  that 
series  of  efiforts  and  strugglea  which  was  not  soon  to 
end,  as  I  afterwards  found,  to  the  no  small  detriment 
of  various  parts  of  my  body  and  limbs.  Through  this 
door  also,  my  entrance  was  at  last  effected ;  for  what 
obstacle  may  not  perseverance  overcome?  A  strong 
effort  of  my  own  in  the  van,  and  the  unsolicited  aid  in 
the  rear  of  those  who,  like  myself,  wished  to  see  all  that 
was  to  be  seen,  very  soon  protruded  me  "inmtdiasru/* 
which  I  beg  leave  to  render  in  idiomatic  English — "  up 
to  the  hub**  in  the  business.  Not  many  minutes  how- 
ever elapsed,  before  the  pressing  and  crushing  became 
so  intense  as  to  excite  an  earnest  desire  for  a  change 
both  of  place  and  posture.  Accordingly  1  bent  my 
course  towards  another  room,  having  understood  there 
were  several  prepared  for  the  aeeemmodoHon !  (strange 
misnomer,  thought  I,)  of  the  company.  This  joint 
removal  of  body  and  limbs,  which  I  had  a  particular 
fancy  should  not  be  disunited,  having  kept  company 
with  each  other  from  my  birth,  I  found  toilsome  and 
oppressive  in  no  ordinary  degree.  For  the  instant  I 
began.to  move  I  was  met  by  a  strong  counter^current 
composed  of  a  compact  mass  of  my  oo-squeesBers  and 
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Bqueezees— many  of  whom  were  of  such  ^  breadth  and 
heft"  as  would  verily  have  done  great  honor  to  a  Mas- 
sachusett's  cattle  show  of  the  highest  grade,  had  the 
subjects  only  been  quadrupeds  instead  of  bipeds,  and 
in  equal  condition  for  market. 

A  forcible  entry  having  been  made  into  another  room, 
I  found  m3rself  standing  within  a  few  inches  of  a  strange 
but  very  lovely  young  lady.  She  also  was  standing, 
apparently  to  execute  her  part  of  a  cotillion,  within  a 
drcLs  which  the  united  pushing  and  shoving  of  the  eight 
operatives  required  for  the  dance,  had.  not  been  vigorous 
enough  to  enlarge  beyond  a  diameter  of  some  six  or 
seven  feet.  Being  compelled  to  stand  inmiediately 
behind  her,  my  eyes  naturally  fell  upon  her  shoulders, 
which  the  dominant  fashion  then  required  to  be  literally 
half  naked.  With  equal  pain  and  wonderment  I  ob- 
served, that  by  some  invisible  machinery,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  so  checked  on  the  visible  side  of  the 
shoulder  strap,  as  to  give  a  livid  appearance  to  the 
contiguous  skin ;  while  the  opposite  edges  of  the  seapuUt 
(I  would  not  for  the  world,  in  such  a  case,  say  shoulder- 
bladeSf)  were  forced  as  near  touching  as  they  could  be 
without  dLslocation.  Thi$f  thought  I  to  myself,  must 
sorely  be  a  fashion  invented  by  some  bright  etherial 
genius,  regardless  of  bodily  suffering,  for  a  squeeze ; 
since  its  adaptation  to  that  object  could  not  admit  of  a 
doubt — an  adaptation,  by  the  way,  more  complete,  be- 
yond comparison,  than  the  present  much  admired,  al- 
though evidently  incompatible  fashion  of  the  bishop 
sleeves.*  True,  there  seemed  to  be  no  small  loss  in 
shoulder  comfort;  but  the  manifest  gain  in  bodily  com- 
pression, that  grand  desideratum  in  a  squeeze,  to  which 
all  else  must  be  sacrificed,  appeared  far  to  overbalance 
it,  since  according  to  the  best  off-hand  calculation  I 
could  make,  ten  bodies  with  their  appendant  limbs  thus 
prepared,  could  readily  be  wedged  into  a  space  which 
before  would  suffice  only  for  nine,  dressed  after  any 
previous  fashion.  But  what  is  there  too  arduous,  too 
great,  for  the  matchless  genius  of  our  fair  country- 
women, when  stimulated  by  an  adequate  cause,  and 
exercised  upon  a  suitable  subject! ! 

Although  I  felt  much  for  the  poor  girls  thus  trussed, 
thus  cross-hobbled,  I  resolved  to  wait  a  few  moments  to 
witness  the  **  modus  operandi^  o{  this  exhilarating  dance, 
which,  judging  by  all  the  methods  that  I  had  ever  seen, 
required  for  its  performance  a  circle  at  least  three  times 
as  large  as  the  one  then  before  me.  I  knew  too,  enough 
of  the  prevalent  fashion  of  dancing  cotillions  to  be 
aware,  that  its  most  stylish  mode  then  consisted  in  a 
kind  of  alert  vigorous  movement,  which  was  most  truly 
but  somewhat  coarsely  called,  "  kicking  ouL"  This,  it 
was  manliest,  could  not  there  be  executed  according  to 
the  law  "in  that  case  made  and  provided,**  without 
imminent  danger  to  the  anterior  tibics  of  the  legs — in 
vulgar  parlance,  the  "shin-bones"  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. It  was  therefore  with  much  apprehension  of 
the  danger,  at  least  to  "  the  woman  kind,**  that  1  await- 
ed the  incipient  gesticulations  of  this  cotilUon  party. 


*  Most,  if  not  all  of  our  fsir  eountrywoiMn,  have  vsinly  sup- 
posed this  to  bo  qaite  a  aodeni  fashion ;  but  that  k  is  nothlog 
more  than  an  old  one  revived,  and  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  the 
Prophet  Ezekiel,  when  it  waa  all  the  rage,  ie  indispuubly  proved 
by  the  18th  verse  of  bis  18th  chapter.  There,  the  good  old  man, 
In  all  the  bittemesa  of  his  heart,  exclaims—**  Wo  I  to  the  women 
tkai  tew  patotM  to  aU  mrm  holes,  and  make  ksichiais  npon  the 
head  of  every  strttcture,  to  hunt  soula !  !>< 


My  fears  were  soon  relieved,  by  perceiving  thai  the 
operatwes  had  substituted,  with  admirable  ingenuity,  a 
kind  of  ku^daisical  slipping,  sliding,  flat-footed  mo- 
tion, which  completely  guarded  ihem  from  the  danger 
I  had  most  ignorantly  and  unnecessarily  anticipated. 
To  be  sure  it  no  more  resembled  the  lively  animating 
exercise,  called  dancing  in  my  boyish  days,  than  the 
dreamy  motions  of  the  somnambulist  do  the  elastic 
springs  of  the  wide  awake  tight  rope  dancer.   But  it 
possessed  the  rare  merit  of  perfectly  adapted  meani  to 
ends,  and  I  could  ask  no  more ;  for  Uarbquin  himself 
could  hardly  have  done  better  under  similar  duresse. 
By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  1  have  been  told  that  this 
somnambulizing  motion  has  now  become  the  very  "  tip- 
top** of  the  mode  in  all  kinds  of  dancing,— the  waltz  and 
riie  horse-galloping  dances  only  excepted.    Id  thb 
change  the  arbiters  and  reformers  of  our  fashions  seem 
to  have  displayed  much  more  wisdom  than  we  usually 
find  exerted  in  matters  of  the  kind,  since  it  is  the  all 
levelling  political  principle  carried  out  into  our  social 
amusements ;  for  it  places  the  active  and  the  clumsy 
on  a  footing  (if  you  will  pardon  a  pun,)  of  perfect 
equality,  the  smooth  and  even  tenor  of  which  is  nerer 
disturbed ;  unless  when  some  credulous  sexagenarian  is 
over-persuaded  to  perpetrate  the  foUy  of  turning  out  to 
dance  among  a  party  of  girls  and  boys.    Thai  make  a 
laughing  stock  of  him,  while  Ae,  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  and  with  all  the  fast  perishing  vigor  of  his.  limbs, 
caricatures  (for  he  can  do  nothing  more,)  the  alhleuc 
cuts  and  shuffles  of  the  by-gone  century,  to  which  nodi- 
ing  could  possibly  do  anything  like  justice  but  an 
uncommon  degree  both  of  youthful  vigor  and  aetifiiy. 
That  you,  sir,  who  are  quite  too  young  to  hare  any 
personal  knowledge  of  these  important  matters,  may  be 
sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  in  making  this  last  asser- 
tion, it  will  suffice  to  inform  you,  that  the  most  cele- 
brated steps  of  that  lime,— steps,  which  if  perfectly 
executed,  always  stampt  the  performers  as  first  rate 
dancers— were  styled,  in  the  metaphorical  language  of 
those  merry  making  days,   "  forked  lighming"  and 
"  chicken  flutter**  for  the  gentlemen,  and  "heel  and  toe" 
and  "  cross-shuflle**  for  the  ladies.    The  first  I  confisss, 
was  rather  "a  far-fetched  metaphor,**  to  say  the  l«a< 
of  it ;  but  the  other  three  appellations  were  as  perfectly 
appropriate  as  could  well  be  conceived.    It  might  abo 
be  truly  affirmed  of  all,  that  there  was  nothing  io  any 
of  them,  in  the  slightest  degree  indecorous,  as  in  the 
waltz  and  gallopade ;  for  it  seemed  not  then  to  hate 
been  imagined  that  dancing  could  be  perverted  to  soy 
such  purpose  as  the  excitation  of  highly  culpable  senti- 
ments. 

If  you  will  pardon  this  digression,  sir,  in  comidos^ 
tion  that  old  men  will  be  garrulous  and  prosiog,  1  ^^ 
now  squeeze  you  back  from  the  dancing-room  to  the 
one  first  entered,  and  with  somewhat  less  difioolty,! 
hope,  than  I  myself  encountered. 

There  I  was  immediately  attraeted  by  a  oaogfkacm 
gathering  of  heads ;  of  bodies  I  could  sec  none,  except 
those  in  juxtaposition.  It  vras  drawn  together,  ss  I 
conjectured,  by  something  rather  beyond  the  cooudob 
spectacles  of  the  night  Being  determined  to  have  ■§ 
share  of  the  sight,  I  forced  my  way  near  enough  to  be- 
hold, in  the  midst  of  a  circle  not  much  larger  than  a 
hogsiiead  hoop,  a  tall  young  lady,  elegantly  dressed, 
(that  is  as  far  as  perfca  confcMpo^ty  to  the  fashkm  ceoW 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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make  her  ao)  and  quite  a  good  figure,  but  too  much 
**  drawn"  (aa  tbe  raoen  say)  in  the  waist.  And  what, 
think  you,  was  her  employment  7  Why — attitudiniz- 
ing and  thumping  away  most  theatrically  upon  a  tam- 
bourine !  This  was  the  finishing  stroke — the  finale  of  my 
squeeze-going  days,  or  rather  nights;  and  I  hastened 
to  squeeze  myself  ouf,  with  much  more  alacrity  than  I 
had  squeezed  myself  in — marvelling  all  the  way  as  I 
rode  home  with  my  equally  surfeited  companion,  at 
the  ft^uency  with  which  we  call  actual  and  serere 
tmls,  pUanares;  and  at  the  innumerable  contrivances  to 
which  the  devotees  of  the  latter  resort  intentionally,  as 
we  must  presume,  to  gain,  but  in  reality  to  mar,  their 
object.  Of  these  contrivances  I  had  just  swallowed  my 
first  and  last  dose,  as  1  then  designed  it  to  be,  of  the 
ooe  called  a  Squeeze ;  a  contrivance  which  seemed  to 
me  altogether  matchless  in  its  unsuitability  of  means  to 
ends;  that  is,  if  it  was  really  designed  for  a  party  of 
pleasure  !  for  after  one  or  two  hours  most  diligent  search, 
I  had  utterly  failed  in  finding  a  single  spot,  where  even 
one  individual  could  either  sUy  stand  or  walkj  with  the 
slightest  degree  of  convenience  or  comfort! ! 

To  give  you  a  still  better  idea  of  the  supreme  folly 
justly  attributable  to  such  plain  country  folks  as  myself, 
for  venturing  into  places  so  entirely  unsuitable  to  us, 
I  will  conclude  this  long  epistle  by  relating  a  real  inci- 
dent once  tbki  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  it  from 
the  sufierer  himself 

Sonoe  years  ago  a  kind  of  "Hickory  Cluaker,"  (as  he 
called  himself,)  but  whose  real  name  it.  is  needless  to 
mention,  found  his  way,  **  par  hazard,"  from  one  of  the 
middle  States  to  Congress.  Being  thus  ranked  among 
the  honorables  of  the  land,  it  was  not  long  before  he 
received  an  invitation  to  a  Squeeze,  His  intense  curi- 
osity to  see  something  of  which  he  could  not,  from  the 
name,  form  the  slightest  conception,  got  the  better  of 
his  prudence,  and  he  very  rashly  determined  to  go; 
although,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  in  relating  his 
mishaps,  not  without  many  misgivings  which  he  with 
difficulty  suppressed.  On  consulting  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  who  were  already  initiated  into  all  the  m3rste- 
ries  of  squeezes,  as  to  the  proper  time  to  go,  the  only 
information  given  was^  **  be  sure  not  to  be  the  first  of  the 
eomptmy.*^  This  injunction  relieved  him  of  much  of  his 
apprehension,  being  very  confident  of  his  power  to 
fulfil  it.  His  confidence  hQwever,  proved  too  over- 
weening, for  having  waited  and  waited  until  his  usual 
bed  hour  at  home,  the  sudden  fear  seized  him  of  erring 
m  the  contrary  extreme,  and  finding  the  party  broken 
up.  Under  this  impression  he  hurried  off,  in  his  best 
Cluaker  dress,  as  fiist  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  for 
taking  a  hack  was  out  of  the  question.  Having  soon  ar- 
rived, he  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  with  his  knuckles, 
not  being  yet  cognizant  of  the  bell-bolt  contrivance, — 
demanding;  at  tbe  same  time,  in  his  customary  way, 
**  who  keeps  the  house?**  The  opening  of  the  door  im- 
mediately followed,  and  he  was  about  to  enter ;  but  the 
finely  dressed  servant  whom  he  mistook  for  the  master 
of  the  house,  manifesting,  not  only  much  surprise,  but 
aome  strong  symptoms  of  resistance,  friend  Ephraim 
(as  I  beg  leave  to  call  him,)  deemed  it  best  to  say — "  1 
have  some  particular  business  with  the  lady,  who  sent 
for  me  herselfl*'  This  at  once  proved  an  "  open  sesamif'" 
and  in  he  marched,  putting  as  bold  a  face  on  the  matter 
as  he  could,  and  anxiously  hoping  to  find,  in  a  few  I 


minutes,  some  friends  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 
But  alas  I  it  is  not  in  man  that  liveth,  to  form  hopes 
which  shall  not  be  disappointed  ;  for  upon  being  usher- 
ed into  the  lady's  presence,  he  found  her,  to  his  utter 
astonishment,  entirely  alone,  and  looking  at  him  as  a 
perfect  stranger ;  and  well  she  might,  havmg  never  cast 
eyes  on  him  before.  This  most  unexpected  occurrence, 
this  jumping,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire,  so  utterly  confounded  him,  that  he  was  very  near 
taking  to  his  heels  with  all  possible  speed,  and  escaping 
by  the  way  he  came,  if  he  could  find  no  shorter  exit 
Luckily  however,  he  bethought  him  of  producing  his 
credentials  for  admission,  which  he  had  roost  fortunately 
slipped  into  his  pocket,  being  yet  ignorant  of  the  fashion 
of  leaving  it  in  his  room,  as  if  through  carelesness,  but 
in  reality  to  display  the  extent  of  his  honors,  so  fiir  as 
these  depend  upon  the  number  of  one's  visiting  ac- 
quaintance. The  exhibition  of  his  ticket  instantly  put 
matters  to  rights;  the  lady's  countenance  brightened 
up  with  smiles  ineffable ;  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
apologies  for  not  knowing  hhn,  although  greatly  did  he 
marvel  how  she  should;  and  so  much  pleasure  and 
happiness  was  expressed  at  his  having  honored  her 
party  by  his  presence,  that  he  began  to  ask  hintself, 
with  infinite  selAcomplacency,  whether  there  might  not 
really  be,  as  he  had  heard  when  a  boy,  such  a  thing  as 
"  (ore  at  first  sigkt,^  The  repetition  however,  of  nearly 
the  identical  expressions  to  every  gentleman  who  after- 
wards entered,  brought  to  his  mind  the  mortifying  coin 
vicuon,  either  that  the  boyish  tale  was  false,  or  that  his 
hostess  must  be  in  love  with  every  gentleman  of  the 
company,  which  he  at  once  pronounced  impossible* 

Until  more  company  arrived,  our  quaker  friend  found 
himself  in  a  sad  predicament ;  for  having  no  plausible 
excuse  for  escape,  and  deeming  himself  bound,  at  least 
to  try  to  entertain  the  lady  with  some  kind  of  conver- 
sation, he  sat  many  minutes  pondering  over  the  few  to- 
pics on  which  he  thought  himself  able  to  converse,  but 
finding  none  that  exactly  pleased  him,  he  at  length 
resolved  to  hazard  something  about  cabbages,  and  peas, 
and  poultry;  shrewdly  imagining  that  such  matters 
would  be  more  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive  to  her, 
than  any  contained  in  his  "  knowledge  box.*'  Great 
was  his  pleasure  and  wonderment  to  find  her  perfectly 
at  home  as  to  all  these  mysteries ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  could  hardly  suppress  the  exclamation,  *'0h! 
that  my  old  woman  knew  half  as  much."  All  things, 
however,  must  have  an  end,  although  friend  Ephraim 
began  to  fear  that  the  Uie  h  t^e  between  the  lady  and 
himself  never  would ;  and  when  their  chat  was  fast  dy- 
ing away,  like  the  flickering  blaze  in  the  neariy  empty 
socket  of  a  candlestick,  suddenly  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  and  in  rushed  pellmell,  such  a  mixed  multitude, 
as  struck  him  with  speechless  astonishment  Very  soon 
(as  he  himself  described  the  scene,)  he  had  to  abandon 
his  seat;  and  according  to  his  notions  of  politeness,  was 
every  moment  making  room,  first  for  one  stranger  and 
then  for  another,  without  having  time  so  much  as  ca- 
sually to  shake  the  hand  of  an  acquaintance,  before  they 
were  thrust  apart  Thus  elbowed,  and  shoved,  and 
bumped  about  on  every  side,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
keep  out  of  every  body's  way,  which  seemed  a  physi- 
cal impossibility,  he  found  himself,  at  last,  most  unex- 
pectedly squeezed  into  the  midst  of  a  party  altogether 
of  ladies,  whose  united  voices  raised  such  an  unintelli- 
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gible  din,  as  brought  to  his  recollection  what  he  had 
read  in  his  Bible,  aboat  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the 
tower  of  Babel.  Resolutely  bent,  howeyer,  upon  ''see- 
ing the  show  out,"  he  determined  to  peFBCvere.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  having  the  accommodation  of  others 
much  at  heart,  he  resolved  to  try  a  yet  unessayed  posi- 
tion, by  way  of  making  himself  as  small  as  possible. 
This  was  to  thrust  his  hands  behind  him,  the  first  mo- 
ment space  enough  was  given  for  the  purpose ;  at  the 
same  time  straightening  his  arms  as  much  as  practica- 
ble, and  grasping  one  wrist  with  the  other  hand,  to  se- 
cure their  union.  He  had  but  a  few  seconds  for  self- 
congratulation  upon  so  ingenious  a  device,  before  some 
sudden,  undesigned  impetus  in  front,  forced  him  back,  so 
that  his  hand  was  prened  against  something  hard.  Of 
this  he  involuntarily  took  hold,  but  without  turning  his 
head;  that  indeed  being  impracticable.  He  mistook 
this  hard  article  (as  he  afterwards  found  to  his  cost,)  for 
the  end  of  a  narrow  shingle,  although  for  the  life  of  him 
he  could  not  imagine  why,  or  how  it  got  there,  as  he  had 
seen  nothing  like  building  going  on  about  the  premises. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  taken  hold  of  it,  before  it 
was  forcibly  jerked  from  his  grasp,  and  his  hands  were 
once  more  disengaged.  His  conjectures  as  to  what  it 
could  possibly  be,  were  still  puzzling  his  brain,  when  a 
fierce  Pendragon  sort  of  a  fellow,  whiskered  and  mus- 
tached  to  the  very  tip  of  his  nose,  forced  his  way  to  him 
through  the  dense  mass  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  in  a  very  authoritative,  menacing  tone,  told  him 

that  Mrs. desired  to  see  him.    He  obeyed  the 

mandate  as  speedily  as  possible,  but  in  mortal  dread  and 
astonishment  as  to  the  cause  of  iL  The  moment  he 
reached  his  hostess,  she  demanded,  with  a  look  of  inde- 
scribable indignation,  "how  he  dared  to  insult  a  lady  in 
her  house  7**  Thunderstruck,  as  it  were,  at  the  accusa- 
tion, for  a  few  moments  he  was  deprived  of  speech.  But 
at  length  recovering  the  use  of  his  tongue,  he  averred  and 
protested,  and  affirmed,  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious 
of  having  committed  any  such  outrage;  an  outrage 
which  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  perpetrating. 
This  so  fiir  appeased  the  lady's  wrath,  as  to  produce  an 
awkward  and  embarrassing  explanation  on  both  sides, 
by  which  it  was  discovered,  that  the  supposed  shingle 
end  had  been,  in  reality,  the  projecting  end  of  a  lady's 
corset  bone,  unluckily  squeezed  out  of  place,  in  the  ge-' 
neral  pressing  and  crushing  of  the  crowd.  The  confe- 
rence ended  in  the  lady's  being  satisfied,  and  in  our  wor- 
thy quaker  resolving  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart, 
never  again  to  trust  himself  in  any  place  under  the  sun, 
be  the  temptation  what  it  might,  wherein  he  could  not 
find  a  safe  place,  even  for  his  hands ! 

OLIVER  OLDSCHOOL. 


For  the  Soothem  Literary  Meeeenger. 
TUJC  SAHFORDS* 

*<  Some  wUd  desire,  eome  ead  toietake  hu  esK 
Severe  remoree  and  eorrow  for  che  put ; 
Some  former  fault  shall  present  solace  corb, 
Or  fair  occssion  lost,  his  peace  disturb ; 
Some  fatal  chance  has  ruined  everj  scheme. 
And  proved  his  brightest  prospect  all  a  dream.** 

About  the  year  18 — ,  there  lived  in  a  populous 
neighborhood,  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  a  lady  and 
gentleman  named  Sanford.  They  pomessed  con- 
siderable wealth,  which  was  to  be  inherited  by 


their  only  son,  whom  they  called  Hugh.  The  life 
of  this  worthy  couple,  was  as  quiet  and  easy  as  an 
unruflSied  stream,  save  when  some  slight  differ- 
ences of  opinion  would  occasionally  arise,  respect- 
ing the  management  of  Hugh.  But  one  point  on 
which  they  always  agreed,  was,  that  he  abodd 
never  be  thwarted  in  any  wish  of  his  heart 

A  t  the  time  our  story  commences,  Hugh  Sanfonl 
was  twenty,  and  had  just  left  college.  Whether 
he  ever  distinguished  himself  there,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  However,  I  know  with 
certainty,  that  he  was  by  nature  gifted  with  good 
sense,  and  he  had  many  fine  qualities  of  the  beait 
I  know  not  whether  the  reader  will  think  9o,fitHn 
the  sketch  I  am  about  to  write,  but  be  must  bear 
in  mind,  that  Hugh's  natural  dispositkn  was  so 
warped  by  continual  indulgence,  that  not  until  the 
fever  of  youth  had  subsided,  was  it  truly  devel- 
oped. 

A  large  party  had  been  invited  to  spend  several 
days  at  Mr.  Sanford's,  and  his  wife  had  promiaed 
them  a  little  dance.  We  shall  pass  over  the  pre- 
parations which  were  made  for  the  party,  and 
which,  in  the  country,  always  produce  so  much 
bustle  and  excitement;  we  will  even  aay  nothing 
of  the  more  important  business,  (to  the  girls  at 
least)  of  the  toiUtte;  but  shall  follow  them  all  to 
the  drawing  room,  which  was  brilliantly  ligbtei 

Among  the  girls,  Mary  Linden,  was  the  most 
commanding ;  her  splendid  dress  and  jewelry,  gare 
her  quite  a  fnagnificent  air.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  widower.  Ellen  Lorval  (the  only 
child  of  a  poor  lawyer,)  was  also  much  admired. 
Her  light  muslin  dress  and  simple  wreath  of  wild 
flowers  were  peculiarly  becoming. 

"  My  dear  Hugh,"  said  M  rs.  Sanfoid, "  I  wish  to 
speak  with  you  a  moment  before  the  dancing  com- 
mences. Does  not  Mary  look  beautiful?  Do  go 
and  engage  her  as  your  partner  immediately." 

"  Not  so  fiust  mother,"  said  he  smiling. 

"  My  son,"  said  she, "  I  love  Mary  as  my  daugh- 
ter :  could  I  but  think  that  she  would  be  one  to  me." 
She  looked  at  him  intently,  but  he  appeared  not  to 
understand  her  meaning,  and  turning  the  conver- 
sation, he  went  to  join  a  group  of  young  men. 

The  scene  changes.  The  enlivening  sound  of 
the  violin  is  heard ;  the  couples  are  beginning  to 
take  their  places  on  the  floor,  when  Hugh,  to  the 
dismay  of  his  parents,  is  seen  leading  out  Ellea 
Lorval.  Mary  Linden  is  surrounded  by  beaux, 
and  it  seems  has  capriciously  given  her  feir  hand 
to  the  least  deserving  of  them,  a  would-be-wit, 
whose  whole  conversation  consists  of  long  wordi 
and  jests,  which  have  been  in  print  forages.  The 
party  went  off  well,  and  aU  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, except  some  few  unfortunate  twUl^flowers, 
for  whom,  however,  Mrs.  Sanford  procured  part- 
ners towards  the  close  of  the  evening. 

Hugh  would  probably  never  again  have  thought 
of  his  attentions  to  £llen.  hi^ot  his  mother  k^ 
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him  Mi  cuBioAf  the  next  moruing,  while  she  spoke 
hgr  mind  on  the  subject  She  represented  to  him 
"  the  lolly  of  falling  in  love  with  her,  when  Mary 
Linden  was  in  the  house;"  and  she  even  went  so 
&r  as  to  sajy  that ''  there  would  be  a  great  vmpro- 
priety  m  his  felling  in  love  with  Ellen." 

Hugh  was  greatly  astonished  at  hearing  all  this, 
ht  the  idea  of  fiilling  in  love  had  never  entered  his 
Imaginatiun.  He  was  sorry  to  see  bis  mother 
pained,  but  since  she  had  put  such  notions  into  his 
head,  be  could  not  but  see,  that  if  he  could  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  fiiU  in  love,  and  meet  with  opposi- 
tion, it  would  give  a  peculiar  zest  to  the  monotony 
of  his  country  life.  So  he  stalked  off  to  the  draw- 
ing room,  and  began  to  think  Ellon  very  interest- 
ing. The  few  succeeding  days  were  passed  as  they 
usually  are  by  a  largo  party  in  the  country.  They 
read,  talked,  rode  and  played  at  battledoor ;  but  at 
length  the  guests  departed,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sanlbrd  returned  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  usual 
tranquillity;  but  Hugh  did  not  feel  quite  at 
his  ease,  as  he  was  conscious  that  he  had  pained 
his  parents,  not  so  much  by  his  attentions  to  Ellen, 
as  by  fiiiling  to  fidl  in  love  with  Mary  Linden. 
Weeks  passed  on ; — Hugh  cpntinued  to  meet  El- 
len at  all  the  dinners  and  parties  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  to  pay  her  attention.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sanfoid  had  seen  all  their  hopes  respecting  Mary 
Linden  laid  low,  and  they  had  fretted  themselves 
into  ill  humor  about  Ellen :  a  calm  was  now  ensu- 
ing, they  began  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  even  to  ftncy  that  Ellen  was  to  be  their  future 
daughter. 

''My  son,"  said  Mr.  Sanford,  "I  wish  you  to 
consult  your  own  happiness  in  every  thing.  You 
love  Ellen ;  you  have  now  the  consent  of  your  pa- 
rents to  address  her." 

«<  Really  iather,  I ."     He  stommered  out 

something  that  was  unintelligible. 

'*  Say  no  more,  I  see  you  are  embarrassed." 

"  Hear  me  father — ^" 

''Not  a  word  more  at  present;  good  bye." 

There  is  an  old  saying,  that  "competition  is  the 
Hie  of  trade,"  and  I  think  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
"opposition  is  the  life  of  love,"  or  of  something 
that  is  frequently  mistaken  for  it  by  greenhorns , 
and  very  young  ladies  just  from  school.  Now 
that  all  opposition  was  at  an  end,  Hugh  was 
aomewhat  surprised  to  find  himself  entirely  out 
of  love  with  Ellen;  and  indeed,  he  shrewdly  sus- 
pected he  had  never  been  in  love  with  her.  The 
gentle  girl  had  seemed  pleased  with  the  attentions 
of  the  handsome  Hugh  Sanibrd,  though  she  acted 
with  the  most  perfect  delicacy,  nor  have  I  ever 
found  out  whether  she  imagined  him  to  be  serious. 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  utmost  partiality  can- 
not throw  a  veil  over  the  conduct  of  Hugh  in  this 
instance;  and  many  will  say  that  he  does  not  de- 
serve the  title  of  a  Aero.  "  Pshaw !"  says  a  little 
girl^  "  I  thought  all  heroes  were  perfect !"  And  so 


they  are,  in  English  novels,  but  not  in  Old  Virgi- 
nia! 

Mrs.  Sanford  had  a  widowed  sister  living  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Her  name  was  Har- 
rington, and  she  was  the  mother  of  two  daughters, 
who  were  dashing  belles  and  beauties.  Thither 
Hugh  now  went,  to  pay  a  visit.  On  a  bright  even- 
ing, he  came  in  sight  of  his  aunt's  dwelling.  It 
was  situated  on  a  smooth  green  hill,  which  gradu- 
ally sloped  to  the  river  •••••,  which  was  not 
very  wide  here.  A  tiny  canoe  was  presently  visi- 
ble in  the  mkldle  of  the  stream,  and  much  to  his 
surprise  he  perceived  in  it  a  single  female  figure. 
"  Can  that  be  one  of  my  cousins?"  said  he;  "  what 
mad  freak  could  induce  her  to  go  alone?"  But, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  house,  he  found  both  of  his 
cousins  and  his  aunt  sitting  together.  They  re^ 
ceived  him.cordially,  and  while  he  was  answering 
their  inquiries,  a  light  step  was  heard  in  the  |)aa- 
sage,  and  an  eager  voice  exclaimed :  "  Oh,  Mrs. 
Harrington,  my  pigeon  flew  away  from  me  to  the 
other  bank,  and  I  was  so  much  afraid  of  losing  it, 
that  I  went  over  for  it  by  myself."  The  speaker 
entered  the  room,  holding  the  bird  triumphantly  in 
her  hand;  but  perceiving  a  stranger,  she  was  re- 
treating, when  Mrs.  Harrington  recalled  her, 
and  she  was  introduced  to  Hugh  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Amy  Larone.  She  was  bright  as  a  sun- 
beam, and  beautiful  as  the  roses  of  spring.  Her 
hazel  eyes  were  large ;  a  delicate  carnation  bloom- 
ed on  her  cheek,  and  her  brown  hair  was  parted 
over  her  smooth  brow,  and  gracefully  twisted  at 
the  back  of  her  head.  She  was  below  the 
middle  size,  and  the  plainest  suit  of  mourning 
was  neatly  fitted  on  her  slender  shape.  Hugh's 
interest  wav  strongly  excited  by  the  air  of  mys- 
tery with  which  he  fancied  she  was  surrounded, 
and  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  inquire 
who  she  was.  Her  simple  story  was  soon  told. 
She  Y«te  nearly  sixteen,  and  was  the  orphan  child  of 
poor  and  obscure,  though  honest  parents.  Her  mo- 
ther died  when  she  was  four  years  old,  and  she  was 
left  to  the  care  of  her  father,  an  illiterate,  although 
well-meaning  man,  who  had  no  idea  that  education 
was  at  all  necessary :  if  he  could  see  his  daughter 
neatly  dressed,  and  hear  the  neighbors  say  how 
beautiful  she  was,  he  cared  for  nothing  more.  Her 
beauty  and  modesty  were  talked  of  by  rich  and 
poor.  Her  fiither  had  not  been  dead  more  than 
seven  or  eight  months;  and  Mrs.  Harrington  pity- 
ing her  forlorn  condition,  had  taken  her  to  her 
bouse.  Maria  and  Theresa  Harrington  were  kind 
to  her,  and  were  anxious  to  repair  somewhat  the 
total  neglect  of  the  education  of  the  warm  hearted 
Amy.  She  was  grateful,  but  as  her  taste  for  study 
had  not  been  formed  in  childhood,  it  was  with  re- 
luctance that  she  now  attempted  the  drudgery  of 
learning,  and,  so  fiir  as  concerned  herself,  she 
wished  that  the  makers  of  books  had  never  existed. 

She  seemedj^  however,  to  possess  an  instinctive 
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knowledge  of  what  was  rig^ht  and  proper  to  be 
said  or  done,  even  on  occasions  that  were  perfectly 
novel  to  lier ;  and  when  a  subject  was  started  of 
which  she  was  ignorant,  she  acted  wUekf,  ami  said 
fiofAtng^;  or  if  in  the  course  of  conversation  a  few 
errors  were  committed  by  her,  her  transcendent 
beauty  was  sufficient  to  atone  for  all.  True,  her 
beauty  was  not  of  the  spiritual  kind,  '*  the  rapt 
soul  btamiT^  in  the  eyes ;"  but  it  was  just  such  as 
is  always  admired  by  enthusiastic  young  men. 

Company  came  in,  and  Hugh  obtaining  a  seat 
near  Amy,  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  in 
which  to  do  her  justice,  she  supported  her  part  quite 
well.  He  rallied  her  upon  her  excursion  a  Her 
her  truant  bird.  She  replied — "  It  was  the  last 
thing  my  father  ever  gave  me,  and  I  love  it  for 
his  sake.*' 

Several  weeks  had  been  passed  by  Hugh  at 
his  aunt's,  and  he  had  become  deeply  inte- 
rested in  the  orphan.  Amy  appeared  deject- 
ed, and  very  rarely  joined  the  fiimily  party  in 
the  sitting  room.  This  conduct  only  strengthened 
Hugh's  interest  He  was  now  really  in  Iov»— 
''  fairly  caught,"  as  the  young  ladies  express  it. 
Walking  out  one  evening  by  himself,  he  encoun- 
tered Amy  unexpectedly,  and  a  gleam  of  joy  light- 
ed up  his  handsome  features. 

"  Miss  Larone,"  said  he,  **  why  have  you  de- 
serted us ;  the  time  has  been  too,  too  long  since 
we  met." 

"Three  days,  sir,"  said  Amy,  slightly  smiling. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it  possible,"  said  he,  **  for 
it  seems  almost  as  many  months  to  me." 

Amy  assumed  a  look  of  coldness,  and  said  she 
did  not  understand  him ;  but  her  countenance  be- 
trayed that  she  did. 

They  walked  on  in  silence  to  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  Hugh  looking  on  the  beautiful  stream 
and  its  romantic  banks,  said,  *'  Could  I  but 
think  that  you  would  walk  here  after  I  am  gone, 
and  think  of  roe — Amy,  I  will  confess  that  from 
the  first  moment  I  saw  you,  I  felt  the  strongest 
interest  in  you.  Nay  more,  that  I  do  now  love 
you  most  ardently.  Will  you  give  me  your  heart?" 
She  remained  silent  and  agitated,  and  at  length 
tears  came  to  her  relief.  "  Oh,  why  do  you  weep  ? 
Say  to  me  Amy,  that  I  may  at  least  hope  you 
love  roe !"  She  raised  her  mild  tearful  eyes,  and 
that  glance  betrayed  that  her  heart  was  his. — 
**  Now,  heaven  bless  you  Amy,  let  us  record  our 
TOWS,  and  you  will  be  my  bride  ere  long."  "  Mr. 
Sanford,"  she  said,  '*  'tis  true  that  I  love  you,  but 
yet  I  can  never  be  yours.  Your  parents  would 
never  receive  me  as  their  daughter."  "Hush 
Amy,"  said  he,  "  my  parents  love  me  too  well  to 
withhold  their  consent"  Struggling  with  her  emo- 
tion, she  said,  "  There  are  other  weighty  reasons 
why  I  cannot  be  your  wife.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be." 
"  Amy,  you  distract  me ;  whatever  those  reasons 
are,  they  shaU  be  overcome."  She  shook  her  head. 


and  darted  off  from  him  ere  he  was  aware  of  ber 
determinatkNi.  Hugh  was  bewildered;  bat  he 
resolved  to  seek  another  interview  with  Amy. 
The  next  day  he  entreated  her  as  a  hst  fiiror,  to 
walk  with  him.  So  reatonMe  a  request  cosM 
not  be  refused.  He  told  her  that  unle«  ibe 
changed  her  determinatkm,  on  the  morrow  he 
would  depart,  whither  he  neither  knew  or  cared. 
Her  oompassiofi  was  so  much  excited,  that  before 
their  return  to  the  house,  she  had  permitted  him  to 
hope.  He  told  her  he  would  set  off  directly 
for  his  home,  and  that  he  would  return  in  a  few 
weeks,  adding  that  he  would  write  to  ber  im- 
mediately. It  was  not  until  after  much  entreaty, 
that  she  consented  to  receive  his  letters ;  but  when 
he  requested  her  to  answer  them,  her  agitatioa 
knew  no  bounds.    Poor  Amy ! 

The  next  day  he  took  leave  of  all ;  and  erelong^, 
a  letter  fraught  with  expresskms  of  the  most  ten- 
der regard,  was  handed  to  Amy.  Shi  dU  not 
answer  it  Another  soon  followed,  gently  cbiding 
her  for  her  silence.  After  this,  ail  wert  ansunrid. 
Mrs.  Harrington  and  Maria  were  in  armt  ^bmd 
the  mattA.  His  parents  yielded  a  reluctant  con- 
sent ;  and  at  the  appointed  time  they  wars  mar- 
ried. Hugh  wrote  to  his  mother  to  apprixe  her  of 
it,  and  to  appoint  a  time  for  their  arrival  at  the 
home  of  his  childhood — he  now  thought  him- 
self perfectly  happy.  The  honey-moon  was  nearly 
past,  when,  one  day  as  he  was  gating  with  rapture 
on  the  loveliness  of  his  young  bride,  Mrs.  Har- 
rington entered,  saying,"  Here  is  a  letter  directed 
to '  Mrs.  Hugh  Sanford,'  from  my  sister,  1  think." 
She  handed  Amy  the  letter,  with  a  look  of  peculiar 
significance.  Amy  broke  the  seal  mechanically, 
blushed  deeply,  and  bent  her  eyes  on  the  ground.— 
"  Amy,"  said  Hugh,  "why  do  you  not  read  my 
mother's  letter  V*  She  sank  down,  and  could  only 
say,  "Forgive  me — oh,  forgive  me!"  "For 
what,  dearest  ?  You  that  never  in  thought  or 
word  offended.  Look  up,  Amy,"  said  he,  smi- 
ling, "  you  have  no  need  of  forgiveness."  "Ob, 
you  do  not  know ;  I  — "  She  could  scarce  articu- 
late ;  but  at  length  came  the  terrible  confesak», 
that  she  could  scarcely  read,  and  could  not  writi! 

We  have  mentioned  the  total  neglect  of  ber 
education,  and  the  "  wei^Hy  reasons"  whkh  she 
told  Hugh  would  prevent  her  from  marrying 
him.  All  is  now  explained.  But  how,  you  may 
ask,  did  she  manage  to  answer  his  letters,  when 
she  was  unable  to  write.'  She  made  The- 
resa Harrington  her  confidant ;  and  she,  witboat 
thinking  of  the  consequences,  answered  them  in 
Amy's  name.  The  deception  was  cruel;  but 
Amy's  conduct  is  not  entirely  without  some  pal- 
liatfon.  Her  love  of  Hugh,  and  the  shame  of  ber 
ignorance,  combated  fiercely  in  her  bosom;  and 
she  did  refuse  him  —partly. 

Hugh  had  first  been  won  by  her^beanty  and  ber       I 
destitute  conditkm  ;  ber  refusal  of  his  dfered  band 
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had  only  added  fuel  to  Uie  flame.  Abaenoe/'making 
the  heart  grow  fonder/'  and  the  letters  he  receiv- 
ed, all  conspired  to  blind  him.    Sincerely  was  he 
to  be  pitied,  for  he  possessed  many  fine  qualities, 
and  was  nobly  disinterested.    The  veil  was  now 
removed  from  his  eyes,  and  the  dream  of  love  was 
fost  deserting  him,  like  shadows  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  bright  sunlight  rises  o'er  the  hills. 
They  went  to  his  parents.     We  shall  pass  over 
the  various  mortifications  which  Hugh  had  to  en- 
dure.    Amy  idolized  her  husband,  and  he  was  too 
kind-hearted  to  be  proof  against  her  fondness.  He 
exerted  himself  day  after  day  to  instruct  her,  but  1 
do  not  k)elieve  she  wont  much  beyond  learning  to 
read  and  write  legibly.    His  parents  lived  only  a 
few  years  after  these  events,  and  his  beautiful  wife 
was  attacked  about  four  years  after  they  were 
married  with  a  slight  cough,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  that  bright  flush,  which  is  too  frequently 
the  harbinger  of  death.  A  southern  climate,  and  ev- 
ery possible  means  were  resorted  to,  for  her  resto- 
ration to  health,  but  in  vain !  Her  last  prayers  were 
oflbred  up  for  her  husband,  and  a  daughter  then 
two  years  old.    Hugh  never  married  again.    He 
continued  to  live  at  the  family  mansfon,  occupied 
almost  entirely  with  the  education  of  £va.  When 
she  was  ten  years  of  age,  she  was  sent  to  New  York 
to  school.  Her  life  has  been  attended  with  circum- 
stances which  are  not  without  romance.    Should 
any  curiosity  be  felt  on  the  subject,  I  may  at  a  fu- 
ture time  give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Eva  Sanford. 
Tears  have  passed  since  these  events  transpired, 
and  the  once  young  and  handsome  Hugh  Sanford 
is  now  an  old  man.    His  appearance  is  very  much 
changed,  and  his  faults  and  foibles  have  been  lost 
in  his  progress  through  life,  or  have  become  soft- 
ened by  the  hand  of  time.  Certain  it  is,  he  is  now 
a  very  estimable  man,  and  is  looked  up  to  with 
reverence  both  in  public  and  private  life.       a. 


For  tha  Southern  Literftiy  Messenger. 

▲  U^vnm  fkfmk  MAmold  and  AadrCfM 

An  oopiibliahod  Drmma,  by  the  author  of  *' Herbert  Barclay,** 
and  tranelator  of  8chlUer*i  '<  Don  Carloe.** 

Act  I.    Seme  S.    New  York,  towards  the  end  of  the 
r  of  1780. 


Sir  Henry  Clinton.    Colonel  Robinaon.    An  Old  Britlih  OfBcer. 

Sim  H.  Clim  ton.    Rebellion's  tatter'd  banner  droops 
at  last, 
Wanting  the  breath  of  stirring  confidence. 
Discord,  twin-brother  to  defeat,  now  lifts 
Within  the  Congress  walls  her  grating  voice — 
Fit  aoand  for  rebel  ears—and  in  dieir  camp. 
Lean  want  breeds  discontent  and  mutiny : 
The  while  o'er  our  embattled  squadrons  waves 
High-crested  victory,  and  flaps  her  wings, 
Fanning  the  fire  of  native  valor.    Soon 
Shall  peace  revisit  this  oppressed  land, 
So  long  bestrid  by  war,  whose  iron  heel 
With  her  own  life-blood  madly  stains  her  sides. 


Robinson.    Our  arms'  success  upon  the  southern 
shore, — 
Whose  thirsty  sands  are  saturate  with  streams 
From  rebel  wounds, — and  the  discomfiture 
Of  new-born  hopes  of  aid  from  fickle  France, 
Brought  on  by  Rodney's  timely  coming,  have 
Ev'n  to  the  stoutest  hearts  struck  black  dismay. 
Old  Opficbb.    Cast  down  they  may  be,  but  despair's 
unknown 
To  their  determin'd  spirits.    Washington's 
The  same  as  when  in  seventy-six  he  pass'd 
The  Delaware,  and  in  a  darker  hour 
Than  this  is,  rallied  his  disheartened  troope, 
And  by  a  stroke  of  generalship,  as  shrewd 
As  bold,  back  turn'd  the  tide  of  victory. 

Robinson.  But  years  of  fruitless  warfare,  sucking  up 
Alike  the  people's  blood  and  substance,  weigh 
Upon  th'  exhausted  land,  like  heaped  debts 
Of  fidled  enterprise,  that  clog  the  step 
Of  action. 

Old  OpFicaa.    Deem  ye  not  the  spirit  duU'd, 
Which  first  impell'd  this  people  to  take  arms 
And  brave  our  mighty  power;  nor  yet  the  hope 
Extinct  which  has  their  roused  energies 
Upheld  against  such  fearful  odds.    The  blood 
They've  shed,  is  blood  of  martyrs— precious  oil — 
Rich  fuel  to  the  flame  that's  boldly  lit 
On  Freedom's  altar,  and  whose  dear  perfume, 
Upward  ascending,  is  by  heroes  snufi''d, 
Strength'ning  the  soul  of  patriotic  love 
With  ireful  vengeance. 

Sia  H.  Clinton.    Whence,  my  vet'ran  Colonel, 
Comes  it,  that  yon,  whose  scarred  body  bears 
The  outward  proofe  of  inward  loyalty, 
Do  entertain  for  rebels  such  regard  7 
Old  Orricaa.    Custom  of  war  has  not  so  steel'd  my 
heart, 
But  that  its  pulse  will  beat  in  admiration 
Of  noble  deeds,  ev'n  though  by  foemendone. 
Nor  does  my  sworn  allegiance  to  my  king 
Forbid  all  sympathy  with  men,  who  fight— 
And  fight  too  with  a  valiantness  which  naught 
But  conscious  justice  could  inspire — ^for  rights 
Inherited  from  British  ancestors. 
Sia  H.  Clinton.    Their  yet  unconquer'd  souls,  and 
the  stem  front 
They  have  so  k>og  oppos'd  in  equal  strife 
To  our  war-practis'd  soldiery,  attest 
Their  valor:  and  for  us  to  stint  the  meed 
Of  praise  for  gallant  bearing  in  the  fieki. 
Were  self-disparagement,  seeing  that  still 
They  hold  at  bay  our  far^outnumb'ring  host 
But  for  the  justice  of  their  cause, — the  wrong, 
Sktll'd  to  bedeck  itself  in  garb  of  right, 
Oft  cheats  the  conscience  broad  credulity. 
And  thus  will  vice,  with  virtue's  annature 
Engirt,  fight  often  unabash'd.    Unloose 
The  spurs,  wherewith  desire  of  change,  the  pride 
Of  will,  hot  blood  of  restless  uncurb'd  youth 
Wanting  a  distant  parent's  discipline. 
And  bold  ambition  of  aspiring  chiefs, 
Do  prick  them  on  to  this  unnatural  war ; 
And  then,  how  tam'd  would  be  their  fiery  metUe, 
Heated  alone  by  patriotic  warmth. 
Old  OrriCBB.  My  General,  I  know  this  people  welU 
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And  all  the  TirUiet  which  Old  EUigland  ciaimi^ 

Ab  the  foundations  of  her  happiness 

And  greatness, — such  as  reverence  of  law 

And  custom,  prudence,  female  chastity. 

And  with  them,  independence,  fortitude, 

Courage  and  sturdiness  of  purpose, — have 

Been  here  transplanted  from  their  native  soil. 

And  flourish  undegenerate.    From  these, — 

Sources  exhaustible  but  with  the  life 

That  feeds  them,— their  severe  intenU  take  birth, 

And  draw  the  lusty  sustenance  to  mould 

The  limbs  and  body  of  their  own  fulfilment. 

So  that  performance  lag  not  aiUr  purpose. 

They  are  our  countrymen.    They  are,  as  well 

In  manly  resolution  as  in  blood, 

The  children  of  our  fothers.    Washington 

Doth  know  no  other  language  than  the  one 

We  speak :  and  never  did  an  English  tongue 

Give  voice  unto  a  larger,  wiser  mind. 

You'll  task  your  judgment  vainly  to  point  out 

Through  all  this  desp*rate  conflict,  in  his  plans 

A  flaw,  or  fault  in  execution.    He 

In  spirit  is  unconquerable,  as 

In  genius  perfect.    Side  by  side  I  fought 

With  him  in  that  disastrous  enterprise. 

Where  brave  young  Braddock  fell ;  and  there  I  mark*d 

The  vet*ran's  skill  contend  for  mastery 

With  youthful  courage  in  his  wondrous  deeds. 

Well  might  the  bloody  Indian  warrior  pause, 

Amid  his  massacre  confounded,  and 

His  baffled  rifle's  aim,  till  then  unerring. 

Turn  from  *'  that  tall  young  man,"  and  deem  in  awe 

That  the  Great  Spirit  hover'd  over  him ; 

For  he,  of  all  our  mounted  officers. 

Alone  came  out  unscath'd  from  that  dread  carnage, 

To  guard  our  shattered  army's  swift  retreat 

For  years  did  his  majestic  form  hold  place 

Upon  my  mind,  stampt  in  that  perilous  hour. 

In  th'  image  of  a  strong-arm*d  friend,  until 

I  met  him  next,  as  a  resistless  foe. 

Twas  at  the  fight  near  Princeton.  In  quick  march. 

Victorious  o'er  his  van,  onward  we  press'd ; 

When,  moving  with  firm  pace,  led  by  the  Chief 

Himself,  the  central  force  encountered  us. 

One  moment  paus*d  th'  opposing  hosts— and  then 

The  rattling  volley  hid  the  death  it  bore : 

Another—and  the  sudden  cloud,  uproH'd, 

Display'd,  midway  between  the  adverse  lines, 

His  drawn  sword  gleaming  high,  the  Chief— as  though 

That  crash  of  deadly  music,  and  the  burst 

Of  sulphurous  vapor,  had  from  out  the  earth 

Summon'd  the  Qod  of  war.    Doubly  exposed 

He  stood  unharm'd.    Like  eagles  tempest-borne 

Rush'd  to  his  side  his  men ;  and  had  our  souls 

And  arms  with  two-fold  strength  been  braced,  we  yet 

Had  not  withstood  that  onset    Thus  does  he 

Keep  ever  with  occasion  even  step, — 

Now,  warily  before  our  eager  speed 

Retreating,  tempting  us  with  battle's  promise 

Only  to  toil  us  with  a  vain  pursuit — 

Now,  wheeling  rapidly  about  our  flanks. 

Startling  our  ears  with  sudden  peal  of  war. 

And  fronting  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight 

The  common  soldier's  death,  stirring  the  blood 

Of  fiuntest  hearts  to  deeds  of  bravery 


By  his  great  presence,— and  his  every  act. 
Of  heady  onslaught  as  of  backward  marefa. 
From  thoughtful  judgment  first  infer'd. 

RoBiMSOH.  If  that 

You  do  report  him  truly,  and  your  words 
Be  not  the  wings  to  float  a  brain-bom  vision. 
But  are  true  heralds  who  deliver  that 
Which  will  in  corporal  doings  be  avouch'd. 
Then  was  this  man  born  to  command.    And  shall 
Ingrate  revolt  be  justified  by  fate. 
And  Britain's  side  bleed  with  the  rending  off 
Of  this  vast  member ;  they  will  find  it  so, 
Who  seek  to  gain  a  greater  liberty 
Than  does  befit  man's  passion^uided  state. 
Jove's  bird  as  soon  shall  quail  his  cloud-wet  plumage, 
Sinking  his  sinewy  wafUire  to  the  flight 
Of  common  pinions, — or  the  silent  tide 
Break  iu  mysterious  law  at  the  wind's  bidding 
Remitting  for  a  day  its  mighty  flood 
Upon  this  shore, — as  that,  one  recogniz'd 
To  have  all  kingly  qualities,  shall  not 
Assert  his  natural  supremacy. 
And  weaker  men  submit  to  his  full  sway. 
Power  does  grow  unto  the  palm  that  wields  it. 
The  necks  that  bend  to  make  ambition's  seat. 
Must  still  uphold  its  overtopping  weight. 
Or,  moving,  be  crush'd  under  it. 

Old  Opficbb.  And  heads 

That  quit  the  roof  of  shelt'ring  peace,  and  bare  them 
To  war's  fierce  lightning  for  a  principle, 
Do  crown  the  limbs  of  men,  each  one  a  rock 
Baffling  with  loftiness  ambition's  step, 
Whose  ladder  is  servility.    Were  they 
Susceptible  of  usurpation's  sway. 
This  conflict  had  not  been ;  and  then  the  world 
Had  miss'd  a  Washington,  whose  greatness  is 
Of  greatness  bom.    Him  have  they  rais'd  because 
Of  his  great  worth ;  and  he  has  headed  them 
For  that  they  knew  to  value  him.    Had  he 
Been  less,  then  they  had  pass'd  him  by ;  and  had 
Their  souls  lack'd  nobleness,  his  tow'ring  tnmk. 
Scanted  of  genial  sap,  had  fail'd  to  reach 
Its  proper  altitude.    No  smiling  time 
Is  this  for  hypocritical  ambition 
To  cheat  men's  minds  with  virtue's  counterfeit. 
What  made  him  Washington,  makes  him  the  chief 
Of  this  vast  league,— and  that's  integrity. 
The  which  his  noble  qualities  enlinks 
In  one  great  arch,  to  bear  the  sudden  weight 
Of  a  new  cause,  and,  strength'ning  ever,  hold 
Compact  'gainst  time's  all-whehning  step. 

Sia  H.  Clinton.  What  now 

You  speak,  you'll  be  reminded  o(  belike, 
£re  many  weeks  are  past    And  well  I  know. 
Your  arm  will  not  be  backward,  if  there's  need. 
To  prove  your  own  words'  fidsity.    Meanwhile, 
Hold  you  in  readiness  for  sudden  march. 

[£jetf  OU  Qfieer.] 

RoanrsoN.    A  better  soldier  than  a  prophet. 

Sir  H.  Clinton.  Yet, 

Scarce  does  his  liberal  extolroent  stretch 
Beyond  its  object's  merits;  for,  were  he 
Not  rooted  in  his  compeers'  confidence. 
And  in  his  generalship  unmatdied,  this  league 

Had  long  since  crumbled  finom  1 
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Its  sever'd  bands  our  anu  had  quickly  triomph'd. 

In  all  his  mighty  spirit's  ordinant, 

The  while  his  warriors,  rang*d  in  council  round  him, 

Listen  to  plans  of  learned  generalship. 

Within  the  Congress  is  his  voiceless  will 

Potential  as  the  wisest  senator's. 

Ever  between  their  reeling  cause  and  us, 

Comes  his  stem  brow  to  awe  fell  Ruin's  spirit. 

*Tis  a  grand  game  he  plays,  and,  by  my  soul, 

Worthy  the  game  and  player  is  the  stake. 

A  fair  broad  continent  is*t  for  a  kingdom : 

If  he  can  win't,  he's  welcome  to'U 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Messeoger. 
BVOI.I8H  POBTBT. 

CHAP.  n. 

I  haye  heard  it  remarked,  that  the  study  of  our  early 
poets  was  like  a  journey  through  a  country  of  rich 
groves  and  pleasant  gardens.  There  surely  U  some- 
thing pleasing  in  the  study  of  old  poetry.  A  ripeness 
of  feeling  meets  us  on  the  yellow  and  stained  page, 
wliich,  gradually  mingling  with  the  legitimate  feelings 
of  our  own  hearts,  "makes  us  to  glow  with  a  rich  fer- 
vor.** 

But  this  pleasure,  like  all  other  exquisite  pleasures, 
is  rather  of  the  inexpressible  kind.  To  impart  it,  con- 
densation is  necessary :  and  to  condense  it,  is  like  botr 
tling  fragrance,  or  gathering  foam  into  a  beaker. 

The  reader  may  therefore  prepare  himself  for  no- 
thing more  than  a  straight  forward  story — broken  in 
upon  at  intervals,  by  such  rambling  episodes  of  **  re- 
mark" as  I  may  think  suitable. 

L  Geoffry  Chaucer,  the  poet 

"  That  made  firA  to  dystylle  and  rayne 
The  gold  dewe  dropyi  of  speche  and  eloquence, 
Into  our  tvmge  thrugh  his  excellence."* 

has  ever  stood  first  among  the  writers  who  have  drunk 
at  "the  well  of  English  undefiled."!  He  has  been 
called  the  father  of  English  verse,  and  properly.  He 
travelled  several  times  into  the  countries  of  the  south, 
and,  as  great  minds  are  seldom  idle  ones,  we  might 
infer,  without  the  proof  which  exists  in  so  many  shapes, 
that  he  became  a  pupil  to  the  Italian  masters. 

He  was  a  student,  and  returned  to  England  laden 
with  the  fruits  of  his  study.  It  was  his  fate  to  come 
between  the  scholars  of  that  and  preceding  ages,  who 
worked  their  religious  and  scientific  instructions  into 
heavff  Latin  metre,  and  the  court  minions,  who  sang  to 
their  mistresses  and  patrons  in  Norman  French,  and 
lay  a  solid  foundation  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  of 
real  English  poetry.  With  little  fancy,  less  imagina- 
tion, and  the  little  of  the  first  clipped,  by  his  matter-of- 
fact  employment  as  wool  mspeetoTf  he  has  succeeded  in 
story-telling  better  than  any  of  his  successors.    In  a 


•  Lydgate. 

t  The  term  ''well  of  EngUsh  andeflled,**  wae  applied  to  Chau- 
cer by  Spenser,  becaueelie  arranged  and  settled  the  language^ 
stripping  it  of  many  barbaritma  and  foreign  incumbrances.  I 
am  aware  that  he  introduced  as  many  foreign  words  as  be  cast 
out ;  but  the  rejected  were  corrupt  fragments  of  the  IVorman 
French,  which  yet  (though  soft  compared  with  the  Saxon,)  bore 
in  pan  a  marlc  of  Its  parentage ;  and  the  selections  made  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  them,  were  from  the  Ltmgw  D'Oc— the 
most  beautifully  musical  of  all  tongues.  He  consequently  did 
not  J^file  the  English  language. 
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tale,  Uie  more  vivid  the  picture  drawn,  the  more  inter- 
esting the  tale.  To  be  minute  and  particular  in  de- 
scription, is  to  beget  a  vivid  picture :  and  this  is  the 
secret  of  Chaucer's  popularity.  He  writes  as  if  he 
were  taking  an  inventory  of,  rather  than  describing, 
things  around  him.  Ages  after,  when  this  same  talent 
for  descending  skilfully  into  partieulars,  was  used  in  the 
description  of  natural  scenery  and  of  the  workings  of 
the  human  breast,  it  gave  Spenser's  Pastorals,  and  the 
tragedies  of  Shakspeare  and  poor  Shelly,  a  beauty 
which  in  the  first  two,  men  have  long  ago  learned  to 
appreciate,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time,  will  place 
the  last  on  the  seat  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  whole 
secret  of  Chaucer's  charm  is,  as  I  have  said,  particu- 
larity. If  he  had  used  this  talent  in  describing  the 
many  workings  of  the  human  heart,  he  would  proba- 
bly have  failed — for  no  man  can  describe  that  of  which 
he  is  ignorant*  If  he  had  turned  his  attention  to  pas- 
toral poetry,  he  nUglU  have  succeeded ;  and  indeed,'in 
the  descriptions  of  nature  scattered  throughout  his  va- 
rious poems,  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  But  something 
more  is  wanting  than  this  power  of  description,  in  the 
song  of  a  shepherd.  From  his  wild  and  unrestrained 
life  among  the  hills  of  a  legendary  country — surrounded 
as  he  is,  by  "  kids  and  lambs,  and  blithe  buxis,"  we  not 
only  look  for  minuteness  of  description,  but  affecting 
plaintiveness  and  imaginative  imbodyings.  This  last 
is  one  great  aid  to  Spenser's  pastoral  poetry.  But  I  am 
anUcipating  my  subject 

Chaucer  was  the  founder  of  a  style  which  afler  poets 
have  oden  attempted  to  imitate.  Dryden  and  Pope 
have  paraphrased  his  works ;  and  Keates  tells  us  that 
he  is  too  weak  to  do  other  than  "  stammer  where  Dan 
Chaucer  sung.'*  The  Canterbury  tales  were  modelled 
after,  and  for  the  most  part  copied  from  the  Decameron 
of  Boccacio.  The  prologue  to  these  is  the  most  perfect 
thing  of  its  kind  extant  His  satires  are  strong,  and 
chiefly  aimed  against  the  enemies  of  Wicklifie,  and  his 
patron  John  of  Lancaster.  Chaucer  was  a  philosopher 
too — ^a  great  one  for  his  age.  His  treatise  on  the  As- 
trolabe, intended  for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  manifests 
more  information  than  we  would  look  for  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  His  satires  against  the  opponents  of 
WicklifTe  are  rather  political  than  religious.  In  reli- 
gious matters  he  seems  to  have  possessed  a  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  toleration — a  quality  unknown  for 
ages  afler  to  the  "agents  elect"  of  a  peace-loving 
Christf  Altogether,  Chaucer  was  a  wonderful  man, 
and  certainly,  for  his  time,  a  poet  as  *'  parfite"  and  as 
"gentil"  as  his  own  knight|  His  Canterbury  tales 
are  his  great  works :  they  gave  a  tone  to  English  po- 
etry. In  these  days,  when  all  literature  has  lost  its 
freshness,  it  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  if  we  could 

«  CaU  up  him  that  left  half  told 
The  story  of  Cambuscan  bold. 
Of  Camball  and  of  Algarsife, 
And'who  had  Canac^  to  wife. 


•  Chaucer  has  the  repuution  of  being  a  great  "  painter  of 
characters  ;>*  but  he  excels  In  describing  manner,  bearing,  dress, 
fcc— not  in  picturing  the  workings  of  the  "  human  hearL** 

t  It  is  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  where  he  is  remarking  upon  the 
merits  of  the  different  sects  that  we  find  this  odd  similitude^ 
"  There  are  many  roads  leading  to  Rome."  He  was  not  narrow 
brained  enough  to  believe  that  there  was  but  one. 

X  "  He  was  a  veray  parflle  gcntil  kBrighi^-^^Proif  Can.  Tata. 
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That  owned  the  rlrtuout  ring  and  glass, 
And  of  the  wondroua  horse  of  Inraas 
On  which  the  Taoan  king  did  ride.'** 

I  should  like  to  believe  in  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  if 
only  for  the  pleasant  consciousness  that  old  Qeofiry 
Chaucer  had  left  his  spirit  behind  him.  He  died  on 
the  25th  of  October,  (the  same  day  of  the  same  month 
on  which  died  King  Alfred,)  in  the  year  1400;  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  for  a  long 
time  these  words  were  upon  his  tomb : 

**  Oalfridtts  Chaucer,  rates  et  fama  poesis 
MatemsB  hac  sacra  sum  tumulatis  humo.*' 

n.  Before  passing  on  to  the  celebrated  poets  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII,  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  ancient  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase." 

Little  or  nothing  more  than  the  name  of  the  author 
of  this  fine  old  heroic  ballad,  is  at  present  known.  Dr. 
Percy's  conjecture  with  regard  to  the  date  of  its  com- 
position, may  or  may  not  be  correct  But  I  will  assume 
it  as  an  accurate  one.  The  manuscript  copy  belonging 
to  the  Harleian  Library,  has  the  name  of  Richard  Sheale 
attached  to  it.  Sheale  perhaps  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI,  and  as  probably  was  from  the  north  coun- 
try. He  may  indeed  have  been  a  minstrel  in  the  Percy 
family;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  In  reference  to 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  ballad,  it  strikes  me 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  remark,  in  his  **  Apology  for 
Poetry,*'  is  in  very  bad  taste.  After  regretting  that  so 
fine  and  stirring  an  old  song  should  be  *'  apparelled  in 
the  dust  and  cobwebb  of  that  uncivill  age,"  he  asks, 
"what  would  it  not  work  trimmed  in  the  gorgeous 
eloquence  of  Pindar  ?'*  Dr.  Percy  speaks  of  the  song 
as  one  "  recommended  to  the  most  refined,  and  endear- 
ed to  the  most  simple  reader,  by  genuine  strokes  of 
nature  and  artless  passion."  Are  gorgeous  eloquence 
and  nature  fit  comates?  Would  the  natural  and  manly 
simplicity,  for  which  the  greatest  works  of  man  are  so 
renowned,  be  well  exchanged  for  the  diffuse  and  ornate 
style  of  a  Orecian  lyric  poet?  I  think  not  As  for  this 
old  ballad's  roughness,  I  think  that  rather  a  merit 
Bating  some  uncouthness,  I  think  the  language  really 
better,  much  better  adapted  to  the  subject  than  our  own 
more  polished  diction  might  be  possibly.  Dr.  John- 
son, in  a  paper  of  the  Rambler,  treats  of  the  adapta- 
tion of  sound  to  meaning ;  and  quotes  many  examples 
illustrating  his  ground,  from  Greek,  Latin  and  English 
poetry.  He  certainly  is  correct  to  a  certain  extent,  if 
not  wholly^  and  I  will  apply  his  rules  to  the  present 
case. 

^  Through  the  hunt  and  battle,  the  author's  style  is 
fiery  and  severe,  with  the  exception  of  a  stanza  or  more, 
in  which  Percy  and  Douglass  rest  upon  their  swords, 
and  after  the  manner  of  Homer's  heroes,  applaud  each 
the  other's  gallantry.  The  poet  in  this  place,  seems  to 
pause  in  the  same  graceful  rest  which  he  has  given  his 
heroes.  But  the  battle  renews ;  and  his  metre  penon- 
aUs  its  stormy  vigor.  At  last  the  minstrel  sinks  from 
his  high  place  into  the  hollows  of  grief ;  for  the  *  weep- 
ing widows'  are  before  us,  wi(h  *  birch  and  hazel  biers,' 
carrying  the  dead  men  to  their  burial.  And  then  with 
what  skill  does  he  shake  off"  individual  tenderness,  and 
proclaim  the  *  national  regret !'  " 


*  Miltnn's  Jl  Pensoroso,  in  allusion  to  the  Sgulre^s  .tale  in 
Chaucer. 


All  in  all — beauty  on  beauty— Chevy  Chase  hat 
never  been  matched,  and  does  much  better  ''isiappard- 
led  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of  a  Pindar."  Truly, 
the  obscure  author  of  this  one  ballad  stands  abne— the 
father  of  English  heroic  poetry. 

"  Res  gesta,  regumque,  ducumque,  et  triidabelU, 
Quo  Bcribi  possent  numero  saonstraTit  Homenu.'* 

But  he  has  attained  excellence,  wiihoai  following  the 
path  which  Homer  ''has  shown;"  and  withoat  using 
Homer's  "  numbers,*^  has  sung  a  great  song. 

III.  Next  on  the  list  of  those  poets  to  whom  the 
English  language  and  English  literature  are  indebted, 
stand  Wyatt  and  Surrey.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I 
will  hardly  say  more  than  that  he  was  an  Anacreoo 
compared  with  his  contemporaries.  Rather  gentle  in 
his  genius,  he  wrote  love  verses  intuitively,  and  added 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  melody  of  the  language. 

But  Surrey  added  more.  His  love  for  the  fair  haired 
Lady  Geraldine  sent  him  **  knighl-crranting"  among 
the  romances  and  romantic  grounds  of  Italy;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Tuscan 
tongue,  and  so  well  read  in  Italian  authors,  as  to  be  a 
marvel,  even  in  the  days  when  Venice  was  the  Paris  of 
young  English  noblemen,  and  the  Appcnines  their  Swii- 
zerland.  It  may  be  as  well  to  quote  a  few  lines  from 
Surrey's  poems,  as  he  has  the  reputation  of  baring 
introduced  much  of  the  southern  softness  into  English 
verse. 
"  Lmet  writ  6y  Henry  Hou>ard  Lord  Swrty^heing  «  empltf^ 

that  kyi  Ladie,  after  $he  knew  of  Aft  hvCy  kept  her  /re  W- 

iMyt  hyddenfrom  kym. 

**  I  never  sawe  my  ladie  laye  apart 
Her  comet  blacke,  in  colde,  nor  yet  In  heaie, 
8iih  first  she  knew  my  griefe  was  growen  so  greats, 
(Whjcbe  other  fansles  dryveth  from  my  harts. 
That  to  myself,  I  do  the  thought  resenre,-- 
The  which,  unwares,  did  wouod  my  woful  brsMj) 
But  on  her  face,  mine  eies  mote  nerer  rest: 
Tet  synce  I  knew  I  dyd  her  Iots  and  senre, 
Her  golden  tresses— cladd  ailway  wUh  blacks, 
Her  amy  ling  lookes,  that  had  thus  eremore. 
And  that  restraynes  which  I  desire  so  sore : 
So  doth  this  cornet  goveme  me  alacke  ! 
In  sommer  sunne,  in  winter*s  breathe,  a  froil 
Wherebye  the  lyghte  of  her  fkyre  lookes  I  k^** 

The  reader  will  recognize  this  as  a  paraphrase,  or 
mdeed  almost  literal  version  of  one  of  Petrarch's  «•• 
gonL  He  may,  if  curious  enough,  amuse  himself  by 
studying  it  with  the  original,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  the  very  visible  theft,  but  for  comparing  a 
specimen  of  English  verse,  while  not  nearly  escaped 
from  its  rudeness,  with  the  Tuscan  of  perhaps  the  ofM 
musical  of  all  bards. 

The  sonnet,  so  frequently  used  by  Surrey,  and  after 
him  by  Shakspeare  and  nearly  every  other  EngWi 
poet,  was  (according  to  Sir  W.  Jones,)  introduced  fittn 
Arabia  into  Italy :  thence,  with  other  sianxaic  strofr 
tures  into  England  by  Chaucer,  who  in  one  of  his  rirts 
to  the  south,  is  reported  to  have  met  Petrarch  and  nsde 
his  friendship,  in  Grenoa.  Surrey  was  doublle»  *• 
most  skilful  sonnet-weaver  of  his  day,  and  ''^^  |J 
fond  of  the  inversion,  for  which  Milton  ii  »  "«* 
blamed,  for  the  most  part  pleases  both  ear  and  under- 
sunding.  His  end  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Hesry 
VUI  added  the  poet  lover  to  the  list  of  tho«  ^ 
tjrranny  'brought  to  the  scafibk).    He  ^ 

the  year  1500. 
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IV.  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  ffunous  throughout  all 
Europe  for  hia  intellectual  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments. He  was  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Poland  on  the  death  of  Sigismond  Augustus,  but 
Elizabeth  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  ''  prime  jewel  of 
all  Ejogland,**  and  retained  him  at  the  English  court 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  been  de- 
feated ;  lor  the  claim  of  a  Duke  of  Anjou,  pleaded  by 
so  wily  an  adrocate  as  Montluc,  *'  the  happy  embassa- 
dor,^ would  have  been  more  than  strong  enough  to 
Tanquish  that  of  an  honest,  open-minded  British  gen- 
tleman. 

The  character  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  without  re- 
proach. Not  unlike  Lord  Surrey  in  his  renown,  he 
was  yet  more  a  hero  than  his  illustrious  precursor. 
Lord  Surrey  was  an  accomplished  and  illustrious  patri- 
cian, the  first  of  his  age ;  but  Sidney  was  a  refinement 
upon  nobility.  He  was  like  the  abstract  and  essence  of 
romantic  fiction,  having  the  courage  (but  not  the  bar- 
barity) of  the  preux  chevaliers  of  ancient  time — their 
unwearied  patience — their  tender  and  stainless  attach- 
ment. He  was  a  hero  of  chivalry,  without  the  grossness 
and  frailty  of  the  fiesh.  He  lived  beloved  and  admired, 
and  died  universally  and  deservedly  lamented.  He  is 
the  last  of  those  who  have  passed  into  a  marvel ;  and 
he  is  now  remembered  almost  as  the  ideal  personifica- 
tion of  a  true  knight. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney's  poetry  was  not  without  the  faults 
of  his  time.  It  abounds  with  conceits  and  strained 
similes,  and  the  versification  is  occasionally  cramped. 
Nevertheless^  many  of  his  sonnets  contain  beautiful 
images  and  deep  sentiment,  (such  as  the  31,  83,  84,  and 
others,)  though  a  Utile  impoverished  by  this  alloy.  But 
Sidney's  reputation  was  won  upon  crimson  fields,  as 
well  as  upon  poetic  mountains.  He  wooed  Bellona,  as 
well  as  the  Muses ;  and  his  last  great  act,  when  dying 
at  Zutphen,  is  of  itself  enough  to  justify  the  high  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen  > 

y.  Edmond  Spense]>-Dryden*s  '*  father,"  and  Sou- 
they's  "  dear  master*' — the  poet  who  "  threw  a  rainbow 
across  the  heaven  of  poetry,"  was  born  in  London.  He 
found,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  thereabout,  that  a  cousin 
whom  he  loved  would  not  receive  his  suit,  and  went 
into  CumberfaHM],  where,  to  pour  out  his  sorrow,  he 
wrote  the  most  mournful  portions  of  the  "  Shepherd's 
Calendar.**  He  was  for  some  time  Secretary  in  Ire- 
land,! under  Lord  Qrey  de  Wilton,  where  his  Fairy 
Clueen  was  conceived  and  partly  written;  and  died 
A.  D.  1598,  aged  forty-five  years. 

Spenser  and  the  other  "fathers"  of  the  English 
schools  of  poetry  should  rather  be  called  **  roasters  of 
ceremonies,"  for  they  certainly  did  not  beget  their  dif- 
ferent orders  of  composition.  Italy  was  the  cradle  of 
these  orders,  not  England.  I  will  however  adopt  the 
first  and  common  title,  and  call  Spenser  father  of  the 
English  allegorical  and  pastoral  poetry.    And  on  these 


*  TKL  article  "  Po6(ry,>'  In  No.  LXZZm  of  Edio.  Review, 
April  1835. 

tif  I  miauke  not,  Edmund  Burke  spent  a  portion  of  hie  boy- 
hood within  eight  of  the  garden  where  Spenser  composed  mucli 
of  bis  Fairy  Queen.  What  better  spot  could  there  be  for  the 
education  of  genius  ?  This  life,  among  scenes  constantly  excit- 
ing aasoclatione  of  the  roost  poetical  and  refined  nature,  may 
have  aaalsted  in  giving  Burke^s  mind  the  poetic  coloring  for  which 
it  was  so  remarkable. 


I  will  say  a  few  words  before  I  proceed  to  his  more 
striking  excellencies. 

The  ancients  were  particularly  fond  of  allegory.  A 
field  as  vast  as  could  be  desired  was  here  opened  for 
their  poets.  The  whole  heathen  mythology  was  a 
splendid  allegory.  Virgil's  iEnead  may  be  called  an 
allegory.  As  Eneas  conducted  the  remnant  of  his  coun- 
trymen from  the  Trojan  ruins  to  a  new  settlemcrtt  in 
Italy,  so  Augustus,  from  the  ruins  of  the  aristocracy, 
modelled  a  completely  new  government.  I  have  not 
leisure  to  pursue  the  parallel.  Homer  has  in  the 
Odyssey  many  allegorical  fables ;  as  for  instance  those 
of  Circe  and  Calypso.  In  imitation  of  these,  Virgil  in- 
troduced his  Dido.  Going  farther  on  we  find  the  love 
of  allegory  increasmg  in  Italy.  Ariosto'is  Alcina  and 
the  Armida  of  Tasso  are  "  copies  from  the  eopy"  of 
Virgil ;  and  coming  on  English  ground  we  find  Spenser 
stealing  from  Tasso.  As  for  the  kindlB  of  poetry  in 
which  allegory  should  be  used— In  an  epic,  persons  of 
the  "imaginary  life,'* such  as  Virgil's 


Her  hissing 


"  Strife  that  shakes 
and  unfolds  her  snakes,** 


and  Spenser's  "gnawing  jbaloust  sitting  alone  and 
biting  his  bitter  lips*'-— should  by  no  means  enter  into 
the  action  of  the  poem.  Virgil  knew  this  and  made 
them  nothing  more  than  *'gale  posts  to  Ms  entrance  into 
Hades^*  The  introduction  o(  allegorical  personages 
into  the  drama  is  unpardonable.  Even  in  ages  when 
men  were  laid  oj^en  by  superstition  to  the  insinuating 
beauty  of  allegory ;  when  the  ignorant  imagined  every 
rock  to  be  the  pent^house  of  some  spirit ;  when  the 
timid  walked  abroad  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  when 
in  consequence  of  this  feeling  allegorical  paintings  even 
of  a  wild  sort  seemed  natural  and  agreeable  to  truth, 
its  introduction  into  the  drama  met  with  but  little  ap- 
plause. iEschylua  has  oflen  been  criticised  severely 
for  his  frequent  errors  of  this  sort ;  one  of  which  is  his 
introduction  of  strength,  as  a  character  who  assists 
Vulcan  in  binding  Prometheus  to  his  rock. 

Though  excluded  from  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  it 
may  be  used  with  great  aptness  in  poems  of  a  descrip- 
tive nature.  We  thus  find  that  pastoral  poetry  oflen 
admits  of  an  allegorical  vein.  Spenser  knew  tliis,  and 
has  given  us  a  happy  instance  in  that  eclogue  of  his 
Shepherd's  Calendar,  in  which  he  represents  the  union 
of  the  rivers  Briqoq  and  Mulla.  He  has  still  happier 
instances  in  JEdoga  tertia  and  in  JEcloga  quirUa, 

Spenser  likewise  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  to 
pastoral  poetry  in  its  introduction  to  English  literature. 
The  great  father  of  this  order  was  Theocritus.  His 
follower  was  Virgil,  who  combined  very  skilfully  the 
merwn  nu  of  the  Idyllia  with  his  own  courtly  grace. 
Tasso  in  his  Aminta  imitated  Virgil,  and  was  in  turn 
imitated  by  a  host  of  contemporary  and  subsequent 
poets  among  his  countrymen.  Without  copying  Tasso 
in  this  as  in  other  things,  Spenser  became  the  head  of 
English  pastoral  poetry,  and  has  never  yet  been  ex- 
celled. 

*  All  lavish  embellishment— such  as  Taaso's  descrlpclon  of  the 
bower  of  bliss,  in  his  **  Jerusalem,**  which  the  reader  will  find 
transplanted  into  the  second  book  of  8penseff*i  Fairy  Queen- 
should  likewise  be  excluded  from  the  epic  This  species  of 
poem— the  grandest  of  all  ■peciss— should  be  superior  to  such 
embellishmenc  ^  j 
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Mr.  Pope's  remarks  in  the  prefiice  to  his  pastorals 
are  evidently  correct  "  The  simplest  states  d[  life  and 
feeling  best  suit  this  style  of  poetry.*'  Spenser's  early 
pastorals,  written 

**  amongst  the  cooly  ihado 
or  the  green  alders  by  the  MuUa*t  shore,** 

are  minute  and  beautiful  pictures  of  the  country  and  of 
country  life.  Indeed,  one  of  his  poems  may  be  likened 
to  a  country  scene.  Here  are  musical  brooks ;  there 
old  woods  cloaked  in  ornamental  foliage ;  here  a  suc- 
cession of  bold  thoughts  shaped  into  a  chain  of  tall 
hills;  there  the  low  vale  of  quiet  unobtrusive  beauty — 
all  this,  too,  mellowed  by  the  gawsy  twilight  of  love. 
Such  are  Spenser's  early  pictures,  but  after  mingling 
with  the  world,  and  losing  his  primitive  simplicity  of 
temper,  the  elegance  and  refinement  which  gave  such  a 
charm  to  the  "  Fairy  Clueen,"  spoiled  his  rural  poetry. 
It  was  no  longer  a  picture  of  nature :  his  plant  was  a 
hot  house  one:  his  fruit  had  the  horhu  necut  flavor: 
his  nightingales  were  caged,  and  sang  from  an  embayed 
window.  This  difference  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
"Colin  come  home  again"  with  its  predecessors. 

But  the  Fairy  Clueen  is  his  wonderful  work.  The 
elegant  and  sometimes  nuignificent  beauty  of  that  lay, 
where  the  "great  bard" 

'*  In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  hath  song 
Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear**~ 

has  elevated  his  name  to  the  high  place  which  it  fills 
with  such  brilliancy.  Every  poetic  palate  will  relish 
"  the  grapes  of  hidden  meaning  so  abundant  under  the 
vine-leaves  of  his  exquisite  allegory." 

On  the  whole,  as  for  Spenser  as  a  naturd  poet,  all 
unite  in  pronouncing  him  imaginative,  bold,  and  even 
witty :  as  an  artist,  or  educated  poet,  skilful,  elegant, 
and  full  His  language  is,  for  the  most  part,  rich  and 
expressive;  his  verse  (remarkably  various  in  arrange- 
ment) could  scarcely  be  more  melodious  and  pleasing. 
I  will  close  this  portion  of  my  remarks  with  a  quotation, 
the  source  of  which  I  forget,  but  which  I  find  pencilled 
upon  the  margin  of  my  Chaucer. 

"  Spenser  and  Chaucer,  instead  of  being  forced  into 
death  by  their  antiquated  language,  will,  by  their  use 
of  it,  perpetuate  its  remembrance.  The  ancient  English 
is  their  servant.  They  are  not  and  never  will  be  its 
victims." 

VI.  These  are  biographical  times.  A  moiety  of  cen- 
turies ago,  not  even  a  Shakspeare  could  find  a  biogra- 
pher willing  to  follow  the  windings  of  his  career.  We 
know  nothing  more  of  him  certainly  than  that  he  re- 
mained on  the  Avon  with  his  wife  Anne  Halheway — 
his  senior  by  eight  years — and  three  children,  the  last 
two  of  which  were  twins — until  ambition  led  him  to 
London.  That  there  his  plays  were  written ;  and  his 
evenings  spent  with  Ned  AUeyne,  Ben  Jonson,  Marlow 
and  others,  in  drinking  canary  wine,  and  in  "  tilting  in 
the  hsts  of  literary  controversie."  Wc  have  little  know- 
ledge  of  their  pleasant  discussions — 

•*  words — 
Spoke  in  the  mermaid**— 

but  in  such  a  company,  wit  and  humor  mtist  have  been 
gods  of  the  entertainment.    We  are  told  that  in  table 


debate,  "Jonson  was  like  a  great  Spanish  gallion,  and 
Shaksp^re  an  English  man  of  war.    Matter  Joown 
was  built  &r  higher  in  learning;  solid  but  ilow  in  bii 
performances.    Shakspeare  lesser  in  buHc,  but  lighter 
in  sailing,  could  turn  with  all  tides,  and  take  advantage 
of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  inTention." 
We  can  easily  fancy  the  plethoric  Ben  writhing  and 
chafing  under  the  quickness  of  bis  adTcrsary's  attacks. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  Shakspeare  hat  become 
popular  with  the  German  critics — the  best  perhaps  of 
the  age.    The  critical  mania  has  been  imparted  to  the 
English,  and  I  have  observed  lately  in  the  Engliafa 
Magazines  several  articles  pretty  much  in  the  German 
tone.    One  writer,  for  example,  is  engaged  in  building 
up  a  "life"  of  the  poet  from  rather  strange  motoW- 
his  sonnets.    This  idea  was  started  by  S<^egel,  I  be- 
lieve— and  is  certainly  a  happy  one:  for  oil  authon 
have  sorrows,  and  at  times  must  seek  relief  by  giring 
them  utterance.  Indeed  the  works  of  an  author's  leisure 
moments  are  usually  all  of  one  piece— all  of  the  same 
tone — all  harping  upon  the  one  black  thread  in  bis  for- 
tune.   Shakspeare  asks  in  one  of  his  sonnets— 
"  Why  write  I  stili  all  one,  ever  the  same. 
And  keep  inTention  in  a  noted  weed 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name 
Showing  their  birth  and  where  they  did  proceed  I 
O  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  wrtte  of  you. 
And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument** 

This  brooding  and  inward  looking  is  a  oommoo  habit.* 
Chatterton,  Kirk  White,  and  Dermody,  have  dissected 
their  very  hearts.  B3rron  lives  in  his  vagrant "  Childe,* 
and  bating  some  most  disgusting  afiSsclation  in  hisCo^ 
sair— Lara — Giaour.  Shelley  groans  with  his  PraDO- 
theua — breathes  in  his  Laon — and  draws  his  own  inagt 
with  the  life  of  his  Helen.t  This  may  have  beis 
the  case  with  Shakspeare.  Giving  free  scope  to  hit 
heart's  inmost  workings,  he  has  given  posterity,  in  his 
sonnets,  a  record  of  feeling  so  expressed  as  to  render  A 
easy  to  buikl  upon  it  a  fabric  of  fact— a  Uoe  and  aeca- 
rate  'life.' 

His  sonnets,  as  they  now  stand,  are  hardly  ioteUigi* 
We,  but  when  placed  in  proper  order,  tell  one  uobroket 
story.  We  learn,  tnlen^  that  Shakspeare  had  a  •* 
friend  whom  he  loved  most  deariy :  that  this  frieai 
"  broke  a  two-fold  truth"— and  the  question  is,  b  what 
manner.  Searching  farther  we  gain  the  dew,  and  W 
that  the  poet  had  imbodied  his  vision  of  poetic  lowh- 
ness — his  Iris  en  air — ^in  one,  whosn  in  the  midst  of  his 
dream  of  purity  and  beauty  unearthly,  he  foond  as 
black  as  hell  and  as  dark  as  nighL"  That  friend  wins 
her  to  his  arms,  and  this  is  where  be  is  "  led  to  riot* 
and  to  break  a  "  two-fold  truth."  The  poet  finally  *► 
covers  her  wretched  nature  and  asks — 

**  Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  sereral  plot 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  c 

Then  pauses  in  the  midst  of  the  deeply  affectrag  po^ 


*  Bulwer  says  in  the  Disowned,  that  his  ^ort  Is,  st  aO  osA 
to  "  avoid  a  self.picture  in  his  wrkings.**  The  tery  ft*  **  ■• 
effort  must  be  made,  proves  the  ezistesee  of  this  yesnlsC<C*' 
tism.  In  writings  never  intended  for  the  worWa ey*  •J*^*''* 
drawback  to  the  Inclination,  and  it  Is  foUowwL  Bkak^MK^ 
sonnets  were  not  "  writ  for  the  world." 

t  This  seif.identlty  is  not  m  visible  In  the  tragediM  of  9jm 
and  Shelley,  for  the  simple  reason,  perhaps,  thatihois  an  ■« 
the  works  of  art— more  the  creaturM  of  the  bnin  (hu 
abound  more  In  skill  than  feell nc-       O  O Q  [C 
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tmitnre  of  seM^feeling,  to  whisper  the  ezquicite  aetf- 
ezeuee :  **  How  could 

hortH  eye  be  true 
That  k  n  vexed  with  welching  and  with  teen." 

Perhaps  selAportraiture  might  be  eren  detected  in  his 
plays.  Gk>ethe's  comprehension  of  the  incomprehensi- 
ble Hamlet,  (viz.  That  with  a  great  and  philosophic 
mind  he  was  too  shrinking  and  aenaitiTe  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  high  resolves — in  a  word,  that  like  a  porcelain 
jar  attempting  to  enfold  the  roots  of  an  oak,  irntil  shat- 
tered in  the  attempt,  his  shrinking  nature  tottered  under 
the  pressure  of  a  purpose  too  mighty,)  may  have  been 
a  picture  of  Shakspeare's  self:  violent  ambition  acting 
upon  the  poet*a  fine  nature,  as  other  paaaions  did  upon 
that  of  Hamlet. 

I  have  occupied  ao  much  apace  with  that  part  of 
Shakspeare'a  history  little  known,  that  it  has  given  me 
an  excuse  for  shunning  the  beaten  track  altogether.  I 
vrill  however  quote  Dryden*8  eulogy,  as  it  is  short  and 
famoua  for  its  pith.* 

*'  He  was  the  man  who  of  all  modem  and  perhaps 
ail  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive souL  All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously  but  luckily : 
when  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  s^  it, 
you  feel  it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendation :  he  was 
naturally  learned;  he  needed  not  the  spectacles  of 
books  to  read  nature ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  aay  he  ia  every  where  alike ;  were  he 
80,  I  ahould  do  him  injury  to  compare  him  with  the 
greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat,  insipid; 
his  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clinches,  his  serious 
swelling  into  bombasL  But  he  is  always  great,  when 
some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him :  no  man  can 
say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit,  and  did  not 
then  raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of  poets, 
"  <laaDtiiiii  leota  eoleni  inter  vlbema  eupreeai." 

VIL  Of  Ben  Jonson  I  will  hardly  say  much.  His 
**  teaming  and  heavy-headedness"  would  scarcely  ren- 
der him  the  '  rare  Bei\'  that  he  once  was,  in  this  age  of 
le&nud  profe$9on  and  profoimd  tchoUtn, 

His  learning  gave  him  an  undue  admiration  of  Aris- 
totle, and  in  his  plays  he  has  followed  the  Grecian 
model  too  doeely.    Unity  of  time  and  place  is  particu- 


•  Dryden  leude  the  **  oonnnlzture  of  comedy  and  tragedy," 
of  whkh  Shakepeare  has  been  so  often  guilty.  This  always 
eeemed  to  me  unhappy.  The  **  tragl-comie  feeling"  Is  at  best 
an  iki«il  day  matter— a  at  of  the  hy«erick»— neither  downright 
weeping,  nor  hearty  laughter.  Or,  yielding  that  aorrow  is  deeply 
impreaaed  on  the  mind  by  the  melancholy  pictures  of  the  one 
portion,  will  a  sudden  transition  to  merriment  wipe  it  away  ? 
Dryden  aaya,  "  why  should  we  imagine  the  soul  of  man  more 
heavy  than  his  senaes .'  Doee  not  the  eye  peas  from  an  unplea- 
sant object  to  a  pleasant  in  a  very  moment?"  Receiving  this 
aophislry  as  genuine  wisdom,  it  follows  of  course,  that  all  actual 
grief  Is  transient.  I  would  it  were  so.  There  would  then  be  no 
need  for  the  fountain  of  Lethe  or  the  popples  of  £nnor.  One 
does  not  forget  the  fall  of  the  sod  when  hie  «ye  turns  from  the 
newly  covered  grave  to  the  gtttier  and  glare  of  life. 

The  mixture  certainly  is  unhappy.  Ferhapa,  aa  Coleridge  has 
surmised,  It  was  the  fruit  of  a  proud  carelesneaa.  The  poet,  in 
the  hoar  of  compoeition,  feela  that  he  has  just  written  euccess- 
fully.  He  la  elated  and  runs  riot  for  awhile  heedless,  or,  it  may 
be,  scarcely  conecious  of  what  he  writes.  On  this  principle  we 
may  account  for  a  prodigions  deal  of  extravagance,  otherwise 
untctimntablti 


larly  inculcated  in  the  rales  of  the  Grecian  schools; 
and  in  fVance  this  had  long  been  strictly  observed.  It 
was  made  matter  of  minute  inquiry  in  tragedy,  whether 
such  and  such  transactions  could  be  gone  through  while 
a  talkative  hero  ranted  so  many  verses.  Or,  in  comedy, 
whether  an  unfortunate  shepbardesa  could  go  through 
the  Juno  Lucina  fer  optm  ceremony,  while  a  lewd  city 
clerk  stood  by,  and  made  so  many  studied  surmises— 
toilo  voce.  Unless  unity  of  time  and  place  was  observed 
in  a  drama,  these  'line  and  rule  Greekiing  Franks' 
damned  it  The  consequence  was  that  one  plot — one 
method — Aristotle's  to  lyvtfirs- — was  worked  upon  by 
successive  dramatists,  too  timid  to  'blanch  the  beaten 
track,'  until  it  was  threadbare.  These  fetters  which 
Shakspeare  snapped,  Jonson  hugged. 

Old  Ben,  as  he  was  called,  was  once  young,  but  the 
history  of  his  youth  is  rather  cloudy.  It  seems  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  accounts  delivered  us  by  his  con- 
temporaries, are  true,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gifford'a 
aweeping  denial.  Following  them,  we  learn,  that  Ben*8 
atep-iather  waa  a  bricklayer;  that  Ben  himaelf  ^  aerved 
at  the  trade,"  until  he  left  it  from  wearineaa,  and  joined 
a  company  of  atrollingplayera:  that  he  enliated  and 
went  with  the  Engliah  army  into  Flandera^  where  he 
^  killed  hia  man,  and  bore  off  the  apoila."  Hia  prime 
and  after  life  were  apent  in  literary  pursuits. 

Old  Ben  waa  a  quarrelsome,  peeviah  companion ;  hia 
body  that  of  a  bloated  giant ;  hia  face  filthy,  with  a 
acorbutic  affection,  or,  aa  Decker  quaintly  aaya,  *'  a  face 
par-boiled,  punched  full  of  eyelet  holea,  like  the  cover  of 
a  warming  pan."  Hia  literary  quarrela  with  Decker, 
Maraton,  and  other  "men  of  London,"  eventuated  in  a 
surly  retreat  on  the  part  of  Jonaon.  He  waa  driven 
from  comedy  to  Tragedy,  and  we  find  him  closing  one 
of  his  poetic  defences  with  the  consoling  reflection,  that 

**  TherB*s  something  come  Into  my  thought. 
That  must  and  shall  be  sung,  high  and  aloof, 
Safe  from  the  wolf*s  black  Jaw,  and  the  dull  ass*s  hooC*' 

But  the  poet  'Mied  of  sack,"  and  lies  in  Westminster 
with  a  plain  slab  above  him,  on  which  are  these  words: 

"O   RARE   BKN  JONSON !" 

VIII.  I  pass  with  reluctance  over  the  eontemporariea 
of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare ;  contemporaries  who  aided 
in  gaining  for  the  Elizabethan  age  the  title  of  ^^Jhtgu*" 
Um,"*    1  will  not,  however,  leaye  this  ground,  without 
quoting  a  few  verses,  imitated  from  the  Italian  of  Pe- 
trarch, by  Elizabeth  herself.    The  lines  begin  a  little 
poem,  composed  by  the  queen,  "  upon  Mount  Zeur'a 
departure.''!    They  are  not  wanting  in  music : 
*'  I  grieve,  yet  dare  not  shew  my  discontent ; 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forst  to  seem  to  hste ; 
I  doe,  yet  dare  not  say  I  ever  meant ; 

I  seeme  siarke  mute,  but  inwardly  do  prate ; 
I  am,  and  not ;  I  nreese  and  yet  am  burned, 
Shice  from  myself  my  other  eelf  I  turned.** 

Passing  on,  we  find  "  the  melancholy  Cowley."  Cow- 
ley has  ever  been  a  favorite  with  lovers ;  for  love  mad- 
dens men,  and  madness  will  always  find  pleasant  ali- 
ment in  the  metaphysical  and  metaphorical  love  verses 
of  this  unnatural  poet.  The  following  is  a  loose  para- 
phrase of  one  of  Anacreon's  wine  songs;  so  loose  that 


*  It  was  for  wit  that  the  reign  of  Augustue  was  celebrated.  The 
age  preceding,  was  that  of  strength.  The  Elizabethan  age  com- 
bined iheee. 

t  Ashmol.  muss.  MSB.  p  .143. 
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we  may  as  well  style  it  original,  and  adduce  it  as  a 
specimen  not  only  of  Cowley's  strange  conceits,  but  also 
of  all  the  poetry  in  England,  or  rather  at  the  court  of 
the  King,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL*  The  sample 
is  a  happy  one. 

"DRINKINO. 
The  thirrty  earth  eoake  up  the  rain, 
And  drinks  and  gapes  for  drinlt  again ; 
The  plants  suck  from  the  earth,  and  are 
With  constant  drinking  fresh  and  fair ; 
The  sea  itself,  (which  one  would  think, 
Should  have  but  litUe  need  of  drink,) 
Drinks  twice  ten  thousand  rivers  up, 
80  filled  that  thej  o'erflow  the  cup. 
The  busy  sun,  (and  one  would  guess 
By  his  drunken,  fiery  face  no  less,) 
Drinks  up  the  sea ;  and  whan  he's  done, 
The  moon  and  stars  drink  up  the  sue : 
They  drink  and  dance  by  their  own  .ight; 
They  drink  and  revel  all  the  night. 
Nothing  in  nature^s  sober  found, 
But  an  eternal  health  goes  round ; 
Fill  up  the  bowl,  then,  fill  it  high ; 
Fill  all  the  glasses  there ;  for  why 
Should  STery  creature  drink  but  I? 
Why,  man  of  morals,  tell  me  why?" 

The  question  in  the  last  line,  is  easily  answered.  If 
in  no  other  way,  by  the  ridiculous  death  of  Polycrates* 
minion,  the  immortal  Anacreon,  who  lost  his  mortality 
through  the  agency  of  an  ingrate  grape  stone. 

IX.  To  praise  such  men  as  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
is  like  praising  Hercules.  However,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  it  idle  to  cry  out  "  O  deare  moon,  O 
choyce  stars !"  when  we  look  upon  these  in  their  loveli- 
ness. And,  leaving  this  question  of  the  utility  or  inu- 
tility of  panegyric,  to  be  discussed  elsewhere,  I  will  con- 
tinue |Niri  pastu  upon  the  same  track  which  I  have 
hitherto  pursued. — Ot, 

**  A  genius  universal  as  his  theme ; 
Aatoaishing  as  chaos ;  as  the  bloom 
Of  blowing  Eden,  (air ;  as  heaven,  sublime, ** 

Milton  was  fully  equal  to  the  vast  labor,  at  his 
daring  in  undertaking  which,  his  friend  old  Andrew 
Marvel  so  marvelled.  Like  Amphion,  he  sung  of  the 
wonders  of  creation ;  of  Gods  and  immortal  essencea 
His  Satan  is  a  magnificent  creation ;  a  personification 
of  all  gloom  and  all  grandeur.  Vast  strength,  angelic 
fashioning,  revenge  that  nothing  can  soothe,  endurance 
that  never  shrinks,  the  intellect  of  heaven  and  the  pride 
of  earth,  ambition  immeasurably  high,  and  a  courage 
which  quails  not  even  before  God,  go  to  constitute  a 
creation  essentially  i4eaL  Satan  is  not  like  Macbeth 
or  Lear,  real  in  himself,  literally  true,  and  only  lifted 
into  poetry  by  circumstance:  but  he  is  altogether 
moulded  in  a  dream  of  the  imagination.  Heaven,  and 
earth,  and  hell,  are  explored  for  gifls  to  make  him  emi- 
nent and  peerless.  He  is  compounded  of  all ;  and  at 
last  stands  up  before  us,  with  the  starry  grandeur  of 
darkness  upon  his  forehead,  but  having  the  passions  of 
day  within  his  heart,  and  his  home  and  foundation  in 
the  depths  below.  It  is  thus  gleaning,  as  it  were,  from 
every  element,  and  compounding  them  all  in  one  grand 
design,  which  constitutes  the  poetry  of  the  character. 


*  Cowley  died  in  1667,  too  early  to  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
peculiarities  of  the  **  poets  of  the  restoration,"  if  he  had  remain* 
ed  in  England  before.  But  this  was  not  the  case  *,  he  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Earl  of  8L  Albans,  in  Paris,  during  the  Protectora* 
ture,  and  there  acquired  these  peculiarities. 


Perhaps  Ariel  and  Caliban  are  as  purely  ideal,  u  the 
hero  of  Milton,  and  approach  as  nearly  to  him  u  any 
other  fiction ;  but  the  latter  is  incontestably  a  grander 
formation,  and  a  mightier  agent,  and  moves  tbroagh  the 
{perplexities  of  his  career,  with  a  power  that  defies  com- 
petition. And  these  are  his  comrades  of  Pandemoni- 
xuQ :  Moloch,  who  changed  the  pleasant  valley  of  Hio- 
nom  into  black  Gehenna ;  Belial,  the  ''manna  toogoed," 
than  whom  "  a  fairer  person  k)8t  not  heaven ',  Azaziel, 
Chemos,  Peor,  and  the  wonderful  Astarte ; 

**  TV  tsibse  Mghi  immge,  nightlff  ly  the  sumh, 
Stdonimm  virgim  paid  their  vowi  tMiaumgi." 

Rinunon,  too—he  so  dreaded  by  the  **  meo  of  Abba- 
na  and  Pharf^r ;"  and  the  wily  Mimmoo, 
<*  The  lemtt  erected  $pirit  thatfeU 
Fromhetvem,       •       •       • 
•       *       *       *       mdmirmgmere 
The  riehet  of  himvenU pavement^  troddmgtU, 
Thmn  might  divme  er  holjf  eUe  en^oyerf; 
Ji  vUion  6e«<i/!c.>* 

These,  all  these,  are  splendid  creations  of  the  hmnan 
intellect ;  and  how  rich  and  poetic  is  his  aeooont  of 
Mulsiber,  who  "  dropt  firom  the  zenith  like  f  )UKv 
sUv/*  Of  this  description  it  has  been  written,  that 
**  music  and  poetry  run  clasped  together  down  a  stream 
of  divine  verse.**  But  it  is  most  in  his  Satan,  that  filil- 
ton*s  way  becomes  the  "ferrtfrile  titP*  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  which  no  one  before  or  since  has  been  able  to 
tread. 

Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between  Miltoo 
and  Dantt ;  but  however  excellent  the  Florentine  may 
be,  he  had  not  the  grasp,  nor  the  soaring  power  of  die 
English  poet  The  images  of  Dant^,  pass  by  like  the 
phantasms  on  a  wall,  clear  indeed,  and  pictureKine ; 
but  although  true,  in  a  great  measure  to  fact,  waotio; 
in  reality.  They  have  complexion  and  shape,  but  not 
flesh  or  blood.  Milton's  earthly  creatures  have  the 
flush  of  living  beauty  upon  them,  and  shew  the  changes 
of  human  infirmity.  They  inhale  the  odors  of  the 
garden  of  Paradise,  and  wander  at  will  over  lawns  sod 
flowers:  they  listen  to  God  ;  they  talk  to  angels;  they 
love,  and  are  tempted,  and  fall !  and  with  all  this  Uwe 
is  a  living  principle  about  them,  and  (although  Milton^ 
faculty  was  by  no  means  generally  dramatic,)  they  ait 
brought  before  the  reader,  and  made,  not  the  shadows 
of  what  once  existed,  but  present  probable  tmUis.  Bii 
fiercer  creations  possess  the  greuideur  of  dreams,  b«t 
they  have  vitality  within  them  edso,  and  in  characttr 
and  substance  are  as  solid  as  the  rock.* 

His  «*I1  Pensoroeo,"  L' Allegro,  and  many  of  his  sot- 
nets,  are  enriched  by  an  emtique  vein.  "  Baiberic  pesri 
and  gold,"  crusted  with  age,  mingle  with  the  airy  and 
twinkling  gems  of  his  fancy.  His  spirit  was,  at  timei, 
idle,  dreaming,  and  voluptuous.  He  sometimes  seeas 
as  though  he  had  slumbered  through  summer  eveaiigs 
in  caves  or  forests,  by  solitary  streams,  or  by  the  m«- 
muring  ocean. 

Dr.  Blair's  parallel  between  Homer  and  BfitoBi 
throws  more  light  upon  the  true  character  of  Wut^ 
mind,  so  far  as  sublimity  is  concerned,  than  soythmg  I 
have  seen.  "  Homer's  (sublimity)  is  generally  1 
panied  with  fire  and  impetuosity ;  Milton's  | 


•  Vide  art.  **Pcetry,»  No.  M,  Edin.  Re?.  April,  ink  TWi 
article  Is  another  proof  bow  difficult  a  matter  It  ii  <•  «<^  ^ 
poetry,  without  becoming  poeticaly^^  j 
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more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur.  Homer  wanns 
and  harries  us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  as- 
tonishment and  elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears 
most  in  the  description  of  actions ;  Milton's  in  that  of 
wonderful  and  stupendous  objects.*'  I  would  further 
apply  a  remark  which  I  hare  seen  in  the  "table  talk" 
of  Coleridge,  the  poet,  upon  the  sublimity  of  Schiller, 
and  that  of  Shakspeare.  **  Both  are  sublime,  but  Ho- 
mer's is  the  maUrial  sublime." 

These  remarks  are  confined  to  his  sublimity;  but 
beauty,  tender  beauty,  was  on  the  catalogue  of  his  ex- 
cellencies. I  heard  a  lady  once  liken  Milton's  mind  to 
a  sea  sfaelL  The  wildest  and  most  terrible  blasts,  the 
gentlest  and  most  honeyed  breathings  issue  from  the 
same  secret  depths. 

Milton  has  many  singularities.  One  which,  Addison 
I  believe,  praises,  is  a  habit  of  repeating  in  the  answer 
the  words  of  the  question.  Take  for  example,  these 
lines  in  Comus : 

"  Wu  I  decetred,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  rilver  lining  on  the  night  ? 
I  did  not  err :  there  does  a  aabla  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  aUver  lining  on  the  nighc*** 

He  was  also  a  pedant ;  but  pedantry  should  only  call 
forth  censure,  when  coupled  with  weakness.  He  used 
inversion  to  excess;  about  the  propriety  of  which  no 
two  critics  agree.  And  any  other  faults  than  these  ex- 
cusable ones,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

In  his  Sampson  Agonistes,  he  manifested  great  soli- 
dity and  power:  in  his  Lycidas,  the  most  exquisitely 
pathetic  elegance ;  in  his  Comus,  a  fine  wandering  phi- 
losophy. All  these  qualities  were  united  in  his  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  (in  not  so  great  a  degree,  however,)  in 
the  ^'Paradise  Regained." 

As  a  man,  John  Milton  has  been  accused  of  time- 
serving. The  truth  of  this  charge  is  rather  problemati- 
caL  Milton  was  no  more  a  time-server,  so  far  at  least 
as  I  am  able  to  discover,  than  my  timid  old  man  living 
in  his  troubled  age,  would  have  been,  from  fear.  Terror 
led  him  into  acts  assuredly  mean  ;  but  that  terror  should 
be  his  excuse ;  it  overruled  a  natural  soundness  and 
rectitude  of  hearL  However,  meanness  it  was,  and  the 
reason  that  he  has  had  his  fame  injured,  is  a  simple  one. 
A  beautiful  thing,  when  at  all  tainted,  is  more  disgust- 
ing than  if  a  greater  taint  were  upon  one  less  beautiful. 
"  LiUea  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds.** 

X.  Butler,t  the  comic  satirist,  was  well  drugged  with 


•  The  reader  will  remember  a  beautiful  instance  of  this  in  "Al- 
107,**  a  work  brimful  of  genius. 

f  I  will  quote  hare  a  paragraph  upon  the  **  effect  (of  the  rotto- 
ration)  on  national  literature  and  national  feeling.**  "  The  res- 
toration of  Charles  the  second  was  fhtal  to  poeuy.  That  prince 
hnraght  with  him  a  long  train  of  wits ;  and  large  bands  of  exiled 
cooftiers  flocked  round  him,  who  knew  the  points  of  a  ruff,  and 
wef«  connoisseurs  In  silk  stockings  and  Flanders  lace ;  but  of 
English  literature  thej  were  utterly  ignorant.  Adversity  had 
taught  them  nothing,  except  hatred  for  their  countrymen  at  home, 
and  contempt  for  their  taste  in  aU  things.  French  fashions, 
French  UtiBraxnre,  French  morals,  prevailed;  and  the  wholesome 
examples  of  conjugal  love  and  social  integrity,  were  fast  melting 
away  and  disappearing  before  the  dazzling  bifluence  of  a  Ticious 
coitfL  The  time  of  the  English  exiles  had  been  employed  in  patch- 
iof  their  broken  fortunes  and  rendering  themseWes  agreeable  to 
their  French  patrons.  Had  they  been  reduced  simply  to  banish- 
ment, and  left  to  ponder  on  the  past.  It  is  possible  that  they  might 
have  takan  a  lesson  from  misfortune,  which  would  have  strength- 
ened the  reUxed  Hate  of  their  moral  constitution,  and  awakenad 


the  burlesque  sentiments  and  humorous  conceits  so  pre- 
valent in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second. 

Hudibras  is  well  known  as  a  rough  satire,  but  few, 
even  of  those  familiar  with  that  poem,  I  presume,  ever 
thought  of  giving  Butler  credit  for  the  refinement  of 
thought  and  style  so  frequently  entwined  about  masses 
of  obscurity  and  ridiculous  vulgarity.  These  silver 
threads  are  often  visible  to  the  searching  eye,  and  lead 
the  student  to  believe,  that  had  the  satirist  not  fallen  into 
the  vein,  since  his  day  called  Hudibrastic,  he  would 
have  taken  fair  place  among  the  followers  of  WyaL 

Butler  was,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  dull 
and  unmoved,  wholly  wanting  in  the  rich  humor  for 
which  his  writings  are  so  famous.  King  Charles  could 
scarcely  be  persuaded,  that  a  man,  to  all  appearances, 
so  stupid,  could  be  the  author  of  so  much  written  wit. 

XI.  Waller  is  the  next  of  those  who  produced  any, 
the  least  improvement  in  English  literature ;  and  he, 
indeed,  rather  should  be  called  a  versifier  than  a  poet ; 
for  there  is  assuredly  none  of  the  divine  afilatus  about 
him.  He  wrote  prose  in  metre,  and  metre  too  of  great 
polish.  He  has  been  celebrated  for  the  music  of  his 
numbers,  and,  as  usual,  accused  of  borrowing  from  the 
well-head  of  all  melodious  versification — the  Italian 
schoolsL  Tasso,  translated  by  old  Fairfax,  was  his 
model. 

XII.  And  now  John  Dryden  starts  up  in  my  path,  at 
first  a  Polyphemus  blinded  by  ill  taste,  and  although  a 
giant,  never  aiming  his  blows  aright — afterward  a  clear 
sighted  and  skilful  Longinus.  His  taste  became  pure 
with  age,  and  before  his  death,  he  had  become  an  admi- 
rable critic*  In  translation,  satire  and  lyric  poetry,  he 
was  unrivalled  until  the  coming  of  Pope.  Indeed  in 
the  last,  he  has  never  been  rivalled.  Satire  is,  perhaps^ 
the  only  species  of  poetry  into  which  logic  may  be  hap- 
pily introduced.  In  every  other,  it  straightens  and 
curbs  the  genius.  If  this  be  true,  the  Anglo-latins  be- 
fore the  time  of  Surrey,  made  a  great  mistake  in  their 
choice  of  subjects.  The  heavy  and  operose  reasoning 
with  which  their  metrical  folios  on  the  trinity  &c. 
abound,  would  have  been  of  assistance  in  satire.  Dry- 
den's  logical  talent  rendered  his  great  political  sa- 
tire "Absolom  and  Achitophel,"  the  best  perhaps  of 
his  works.  His  McFlecnoe  was  thought  inimitable, 
until  Pope  made  it  the  model  of  his  Dunciad,  and  drew 
a  picture  better  than  the  original. 

In  one  night,  Dryden  began  and  completed  the  great- 


tbem  to  the  high  gratification  derivable  from  the  works  of  Intellect 
alone.  But  they  had  no  example,and  llule  motive.  Tlieir  King  was 
tiuerly  without  any  character,  and  the  French  did  not  require  any 
sterling  accomplishments  to  admit  them  to  the  full  benefits  of  their 
society.  They  were,  however,  compelled  to  turn  their  wit  to 
present  account,  and  so  they  contented  themselves  with  paying 
court  to  their  hosts,  with  emulating  their  gallantry,  with  play, 
and  other  such  ordinary  palliatiTes,  as  offer  themselves  most 
readily  to  the  unhappy.  If  our  exiles  ever  thought  seriously.  It 
was  how  they  might  circumvent  old  Noll  and  his  Roundheads, 
not  how  they  might  endure  philosophically,  or  qualify  them- 
selves for  prosperity  again.  Under  all  circumstances,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  adopting  the  tone  and  manners  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  lived.  They  did  adopt  them,  and  the  li- 
terature of  the  age  of  Charles  the  second,  may  be  considered  as 
one  consequence  of  the  exile  of  the  Stuarts.** 

*  Of  twsnty-seven  plays  written  by  Dryden,  nineteen  were  in 
rhyme.  These  nineteen  were  his  earliest  works— and  the  very 
fact  that  they  are  in  rhyme,  proves  a  want  of  taste.  The  remain- 
ing sight  were  written  later  when  his  taste  had  ripened. 
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est  ode  in  the  Englisfa  language.  The  ode  to  St.  Cecilia 
stands  an  unriTalled  example  of  lyric  ezceUenoe.  The 
ode  by  Pope  with  the  same  title,  that  by  Addiaoo  sung 
on  the  same  day,  fall  far  short  of  it,  as  do  Cowley's  fa< 
mous  paraphrases  from  Pindac  Indeed,  Campbell's 
Last  Man  is  the  only  lyric  poem  in  the  language  at  all 
akin  in  merit  to  that  of  Dryden. 

Pindar  full  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  committed  no  ex- 
traragance  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  heard  him  at 
the  Olympic  games.  But  being  regarded  as  the  fiuher 
of  lyric  poetry,  his  wildness  was  imitated  in  aAer 
ages,  when  that  spirit  was  departed.  This  led  to  a 
great  many  extrayagant  absurdities  in  Italy  and  in 
England.  PoeU  made  Pindar  their  master  and  forgot 
Horace.  The  odes  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  scarcely 
intelligible;  and  how  those  who  preach  simplicity,  and 
complain  that  Shelly's  obscurity  renders  his  poetry  a 
sealed  book,  can,  as  I  have  sometimes  heard  them  do — 
applaud  Cowley  for  the  beauty  of  his  Pindarics  is  rap 
ther  wonderful  In  this  unnatural  state  the  ode  fell 
into  Dryden's  hands,  and  he  new-modelled  it  with 
strange  felicity. 

As  a  translator,  Dryden  shunned  the  latitude  of  those 
who,  like  Cowley,  paraphrased  instead  of  translating, 
and  at  the  same  time  aToided  the  opposite  evil.  His 
translations  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  convey  the  ori- 
ginal author's  meaning,  and  sufficiently  polished  to 
please  an  ear  not  too  fastidious.  He  has  fallen  into  error 
by  carrying  out  what  he  calls  his  principle  of  adapta- 
tion too  far.  It  was  his  opinion  that "  translation  should 
be  adapted  to  the  prasenu"  For  example,  that  the  sai- 
lors of  Virgil  should  speak  the  sea  phrases  of  modem 
times,  in  order  to  make  the  description  seem  natural  to 
the  modem  reader.  This  principle  he  carried  on  shore 
too,  and  many  laughable  inBtanc4?s  of  its  application 
are  to  be  found  in  his  version  of  the  iBneid.    He  trans- 


*'  L«Tm  dU  leUoi,  et  ioDgo  ioBva  pecsntur 
JSqooracircuita:  deztnim  fug*  et  Uctas>*— 

**  Tack  to  the  larboard  and  stand  off  to  aea 
Veer  atarboard  adk  and  land." 

A  direction  which  Scott  suspects  would  have  been  un- 
intelligible not  only  to  Palinurus,  but  to  the  best  pilot 
in  the  British  navy. 

He  often  too  gives  precedence  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  verse  to  the  name  that  should  be  deferred,  as  in  this 
line, 

"  The  angola,  CM,  the  virgin  and  the  aainta,  kc.*« 

which  as  Mr.  Ezekiel  Sanford  wittily  enough  obeervQ^ 
reminds  one  of  the  down,  who  in  giving  an  account  of 
his  hunt,  begins  with— "the  dog  and  I,  and  dad."  In 
describing  the  appeal  of  the  vagabond  Trojans^  he  falls 
into  an  odd  blunder.    We  find 


«  Diamond  bocklea  sparUing  in  their 

A  new  version  this,  of  Fulehra  Sieycna  /  However,  this 
is  duemdmg  into  the  cMler'a  criHeUm  on  Uu  pmntmg  qf 
ApelUi.  Cibber  in  his  parallel  between  Dryden  and 
Pope  yields  to  the  first  greater  genius,  to  the  latter 
more  degance— and  the  remark  seems  a  Just  one.  But 
I  must  leave  this  ground,  haunted  as  it  is  with  the  genius 
of  **  glorious  John  Dryden.*' 

Drjrden  was  hard  and  haughty  in  appearance.  He 
had  a  deep  thick  brow — a  wide  forehead,  rather  full  at 
the  temples.    His  mouth  was  spoiled  by  wrinkles  which 


gaye  bim  a  too  determined  and  stem  appearance. 
He  died  leaving  two  sons  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
both  of  whom  manifested  talent,  and  became  scholars 
and  gentlemen  of  reputation. 

XIIL  The  poets  between  Dryden  and  Pope,  did  tit- 
tle toward  the  advancement  of  English  poetry.  Al- 
though  many  of  these  were  men  of  no  mean  capability, 
and  met  with  merited  honor  in  their  day,  their  excellen- 
cies are  not  great  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  prominent 
place  in  a  paper  whose  limits  enforce  tHectimL  It  is 
periiaps  better  for  them  that  they  are  not  admitted,  as 
my  applause  even  might,  like  paint  on  the  brush  of  a 
bad  artist,  injure  rather  than  assisL  Let  them  pass 
then : — the  odd  and  witty  Prior ;  the  melodious  and  ani- 
mated Lansdown ;  the  pointed  Congreve ;  the  elaborate 
and  particular  Addison;  the  penetrating  Rowe;  the 
easy  and  sweet  Pamell— <me  and  every  one. 

Alexander  Pope,  of  a  fiunily  at  whose  head  was  the 
Earl  of  Downe,  lived  fifly-five  years,  during  the  greater 
part  of  which  time  he  was  a  distinguished  contributor 
to  his  country's  literature  in  pastoral,  lyric  and  didactic 
poetry--and  most  of  all  in  satire  and  translation.  In 
noticing  Cibber's  parallel,  I  have  already  touehed  upon 
Pope's  peculiar  excellence — elegance. 

It  was  said  by  Warburton  in  the  eariy  part  of  that 
strange  career  which  ended  in  a  steady  friendship  for 
Pope,  that  "Dryden  borrowed  from  the  ancienti 
through  want  of  leisure ;  Pope  from  leonl  ^  gmnia,"  and 
on  this  latter,  the  enemies  of  the  abused  poet  hare 
harped  severely.  One  prominent  argument  which  they 
adduce  is  the  seeming  difficulty  with  which  he  wrote  I 
**  His  polish,"  say  they,  **is  but  the  labored  polish  of  a 
common  hand.  There  are  none  of  the  sudden  and  strong 
outbreaks  of  great  genius.  He  piles  his  thoughts  with 
the  labor  of  an  ant  building  its  hilL"  They  shew  his 
manuscript,  lined  and  interlined,  corrected  and  re-cor- 
rected, until  no  eye  can  detect  the  real  reading,  and 
forget  that  Isocrates  was  engaged  nine  yean  on  one 
short  paneg3rric  It  would  strike  me  that  Pope's  nnne- 
rous  corrections  evinced  fertility  of  mind.  That  the 
constant  aim  toward  excellence,  was  but  the  yearaing 
of  great  genius  after  perfection.  This  yearning  did  not 
display  itself  in  Dryden,  to  whom  belonged  even  greater 
genius,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  no  leisure  for 
it.  He  was  Old  Jacob  Tonson's  hack,  and  depended 
on  his  writings  for  subsistence,  while  Pope  was  the  re- 
ceiver of  annuities  which  rendered  him  wholly  inde- 
pendenL  As  a  didactic  writer.  Pope  stands  oonajncu- 
ous  among  the  philosophic  poets,  not  only  of  England, 
but  of  the  worid.  Neither  Vtigil  nor  Lucretius  can  in 
this,  boast  superiority.  And  Akemdde,  Armstrong,  and 
even  Boileau,  fall  for  beneath.  I  have  remarked,  that 
logic  suited  no  order  of  poetry,  except  the  satirical:  I 
do  not  contradict  myself  here.  Lueratius  pleases  us 
with  his  bold  and  original  conceptions,  no  maUer  how 
faulty  they  are,  Virgil,  by  the  poetic  elegance  which 
he  throws  upon  his  disjointed  philosophy.  And  Pope 
is  the  more  pleasing  for  his  want  of  method.  Yirgil's 
mode  of  reasoning  is  the  most  orderiy  and  best  arranged 
of  the  three,  and  consequently  his  didactic  poems 
resemble  more  the  Anglo-I^atin  treatises  of  the  twelfUi 
and  following  centuries,  than  those  of  the  others  dow  In 
brief,  sprightly  carelesness  of  restraint,  and  waaf  nf 
mdhod,  render  Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  and  the 

''  De  rerum  nature"  of  Lucretius  more  agreeable  to  the 
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reader  than  the  best  of  Virgil's  Georgics.  In  satire, 
Pope  was  superior  to  Dryden,  chiefly  I  presume,  in 
consequence  of  the  latter*8  want  of  leisure  to  perfect 
the  reasoning  which  enters  so  importantly  into  that 
species  of  composition.  As  a  translator,  he  was  unha]>- 
py  in  his  choice  of  authors.  Virgil  would  have  suited 
his  style  of  genius  far  better  than  Homer.  His  angli- 
cized Greek  lines  wear  too  much  frippery  of  dress.  A 
happy  mean  yet  remains  to  be  filled,  between  the 
extreme  polish  of  Pope's  Homer,  and  the  naked  abrupt- 
ness of  bot  h  Chapman  and  Cowper.  There  was  a  degree 
of  hypocrisy  in  Pope's  mode  of  publishing  his  letters 
which  should  be  censured.  (Vide  Cluarrels  of  Authors. ) 
Pope  perfected  the  music  and  elegance  of  the  English 
Terse.  Drawn  out  of  chaos  by  oW  Chaucer ;  softened 
by  Spenser;  twisted  into  pliancy  by  Surrey ;  subtilized 
by  Cowley;  smoothed  by  Waller;  strongly  and  beau- 
tifully modelled  by  Dryden ; — it  still  wanted  the  finish- 
ing touch,  and  this.  Pope  gave.  But  he  was  more  than 
an  accomplished  linguisL  A  skilful  satirist,  a  touching 
eulogist,  a  philosophic  tutor,  and  in  fine,  in  spite  of 
bodily  infirmities,  a  good  and  amiable  man,*  his  life 
was  like  the  passage  of  a  health-infusing  river  through 
the  sands  of  the  earth.  Useful  to  all  within  reach  of 
its  influence ;  when  the  stream  curdled  in  its  bed,  the 
loss  was  deeply  felL  And  although  the  poet's  works 
remain  among  us,  it  is  only  as  the  cedar  and  palm  re- 
main upon  the  banks  of  the  once  living  stream.  **  So 
good  a  man  was  he,  his  presence  doubled  their  beau- 
ty."! L.  L. 


For  the  Soothero  Literary  MssMnger. 
HAS8  PHAAI.I«—A  TAI.E. 

BT  BDOAR  A.  POB. 

By  late  accounts  from  Rotterdam  that  city  seems  to 
be  in  a  angularly  high  state  of  philosophical  excitement. 
Indeed  phenomena  have  there  occurred  of  a  nature  so 
completely  unexpected,  so  entirely  novel,  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  pre-conceived  opinions,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  my  mind  that  long  ere  this  all  Europe  is  in 
an  uproar,  ail  Physics  in  a  ferment,  all  Dynamics  and 
Astronomy  together  by  the  ears. 

It  appears  that  on  the day  of ,  (I  am  not 

positive  about  the  date)  a  vast  crowd  of  people,  for 
purposes  not  specifically  mentioned,  were  assembled  in 
the  great  square  of  the  Exchange  in  the  goodly  and 
well-conditioned  city  of  Rotterdam.  The  day  was 
warm — unusually  so  for  the  season — there  was  hardly 
a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and  the  multitude  were  in  no 
bad  humor  at  being  now  and  then  besprinkled  with 


*  I  have  t>een  particular  in  noticing  Pope's  goodness  of  heart, 
becaoae  the  devotees  of  Addison  hare  spolcen  of  him  as  "  twisted 
in  body  and  mind— as  peerish  as  he  was  deformed.** 

t  Surgeons  and  critics  love  new  subjects,  and  the  latter  have  so 
raked  np  from  the  dunfhills  of  the  forgotten  past,  poets  (God 
•av«  the  mark!)  innumerable.  To  mention  In  this  paper  the 
names  of  one  half  would  be  bringing  sad  company  to  old  Chaucer 
and  his  great  successors ;  however,  the  other  half  Is  made  up  of 
no  mean  names.  Lydgate,  JoftUM  /,  of  Scotland,  Skeltotiy  Gatem, 
J>a%iglm»tt  Lord  Rochfordf  Lord  Fmur,  Qiueoigne^  Mttrlotee, 
CAatrcAysr^  TuiervilU,  8ir  Walter  Rmleighy  Silveatetf  (transla- 
tor of  Da  BartaT,)  Fotr/tr,  Beaumont  mid  FUteker^  CAntpmon, 
C^trtw^  Q^oHet,  Dmmmond,  Lvvelaee,  (the  cavalier  and  lover 
of  AlChea,)  Htrrick,  Jforvei,  Catiam^  Walton^  Lee^  SHadweU, 
aj>d  one  or  two  others,  I  have  passed  over  with  regret 
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friendly  showers  of  momentary  duration.  These  occa- 
sionally fell  from  large  white  masses  of  cloud  which 
chequered  in  a  fitful  manner  the  blue  vault  of  the  fir- 
raamenL  Nevertheless  about  noon  a  slight  but  remark* 
able  agitation  became  apparent  in  the  assembly ;  the 
clattering  of  ten  thousand  tongues  succeeded  ;  and  in 
an  instant  afterwards  ten  thousand  faces  were  upturned 
towards  the  heavens,  ten  thousand  pipes  descended  si- 
multaneously from  the  comers  of  ten  thousand  mouths, 
and  a  shout  which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but 
the  roaring  of  Niagara  resounded  long,  loud,  and  furi- 
ously, through  all  the  environs  of  Rotterdam. 

The  origin  of  this  hubbub  soon  became  sufficiently 
evident  From  behind  the  huge  bulk  of  one  of  those 
sharply-defined  masses  of  cloud  already  mentioned,  was 
seen  slowly  to  emerge  into  an  open  area  of  blue  space, 
a  queer,  heterogeneous,  but  apparently  solid  body  or 
sub8tance,jK>  oddly  shaped,  so  outri  in  appearance,  so 
whimsically  put  together,  as  not  to  be  in  any  manner 
comprehended,  and  never  to  be  sufficiently  admired  by 
the  host  of  sturdy  burghers  who  stood  open-mouthed 
and  thunderstruck  below.  What  could  it  be?  In  the 
name  of  all  the  vrows  and  devils  in  Rotterdam,  what 
could  it  possibly  portend  ?  No  one  knew — no  one  could 
imagine — no  one,  not  even  the  burgomaster  Mynheer 
Superbus  Von  Underduk,  had  the  slightest  clue  by 
which  to  unravel  the  mystery:  so,  as  nothing  more 
reasonable  could  be  done,  every  one  to  a  man  replaced 
his  pipe  carefully  in  the  lefl  comer  of  his  mouth,  and, 
cocking  up  his  right  eye  towards  the  phenomenon, 
pufifed,  paused,  waddled  about,  and  grunted  significant- 
ly—then waddled  back,  grunted,  paused,  and  finally — 
pufifed  again. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  lower  and  still  lower 
towards  the  goodly  city,  came  the  object  of  so  much 
curiosity,  and  the  cause  of  so  much  smoke.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  it 'arrived  near  enough  to  be  accurately 
discerned.  It  appeared  to  be — yes!  it  was  imdbubted- 
ly  a  species  of  bNalloon :  but  surety  no  tuck  balloon  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Rotterdam  before.  For  who,  fet  me 
ask,  ever  heard  of  a  balloon  entirely  manufactured  of 
dirty  newspapers?  No  man  in  Holland  certainly —yet 
here  under  the  very  noses  of  the  people,  or  rather,  so  to 
speak,  at  some  distance  aboot  their  noses,  was  the  fdeo- 
tical  thing  in  question,  and  composed,  I  have  it  on  the 
best  authority,  of  the  precise  material  which  no  one  had 
ever  known  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  was 
too  bad — it  was  not  to  be  home :  it  was  an  insult — an 
egregious  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  the  burghers  of 
Rotterdam.  As  to  the  shape  of  the  phenomenon  it  waa 
even  still  more  reprehensible,  being  little  or  nothing 
better  than  a  huge  foolscap  turned  upside  down.  And 
this  similitude  was  by  no  means  lessened,  when,  upon 
nearer  inspection,  there  was  perceived  a  large  tassel 
depending  from  its  apex,  and  around  the  upper  rim  or 
base  of  the  cone  a  circle  of  little  instruments,  resembling 
sheep-bells,  which  kept  up  a  continual  tinkling  to  the 
tune  of  Betty  Martin.  But  still  worse.  Suspended  by 
blue  ribbands  to  the  end  of  this  fantastic  machine,  there 
hung  by  way  of  car  an  enormous  drab  beaver  hat,  with 
a  brim  superlatively  broad,  and  a  hemispherical  crown 
with  a  black  band  and  a  silver  buckle.  It  is,  however, 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  many  citizens  of  Rotterdam 
swore  to  having  seen  the  same  hat  repeatedly  before; 
and  indeed  the  whole  assembly  seemed  to  regard  it  with 
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eyes  offiuniliarity,  while  the  vrow  Qrettel  Phaall,  upon 
sight  of  it,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joyful  surprise, 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  identical  hat  of  her  good  man 
himself.  Now  this  was  a  circumstance  the  more  to  be 
obsenred,  as  Phaall,  with  three  companions,  had  actually 
disappeared  from  Rotterdam  about  five  years  before,  in 
a  very  sudden  and  unaccountable  manner,  and  up  to  the 
date  of  this  narrative  all  attempts  had  failed  of  obtain- 
ing any  intelligence  concerning  them  whatsoever.  To 
be  sure,  some  bones  which  were  thought  to  be  human, 
and  mixed  up  with  a  quantity  of  odd-looking  rubbish, 
had  been  lately  discovered  in  a  retired  situation  to  the 
east  of  Rotterdam ;  and  some  people  went  so  for  as  to 
imagine  that  in  this  spot  a  foul  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  that  the  sufferers  were  in  all  probability 
Hans  Phaoll  and  his  associates.    But  to  return. 

The  balloon,  for  such  no  doubt  it  was,  had  now  de- 
scended to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  earth,  allowing 
the  crowd  below  a  sufficiently  distinct  view  of  the  per- 
son of  its  occupanL  This  was  in  truth  a  very  droll  little 
somebody.  He  could  not  have  been  more  than  two 
feet  in  height— but  this  altitude,  little  as  it  was,  would 
have  been  enough  to  destroy  his  equilibrium,  and  tilt 
him  over  the  edge  of  his  tiny  car,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  a  circular  rim  reaching  as  high  as  the  breast,  and 
rigged  on  to  the  cords  of  the  balloon.  The  body  of  the 
little  man  was  more  than  proportionally  broad,  giving 
to  his  entire  figure  a  rotundity  highly  grotesque.  His 
feet,  of  course,  could  not  be  seen  at  all,  although  a  homy 
substance  of  suspicious  nature  was  occasionally  pro- 
truded through  a  rent  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  in  the  top  of  the  haL  His  hands 
were  enormously  large.  His  hair  was  extremely  gray, 
and  collected  into  a  cue  behind.  His  nose  was  prodi- 
giously long,  crooked  and  inflammatory — his  eyes  full, 
brilliant,  and  acute — his  chin  and  cheeks,  although 
wrinkled  with  age,  were  broad,  puffy,  and  double — but 
of  ears  of  any  kind  or  character,  there  was  not  a  sem- 
blance to  be  discovered  upon  any  portion  of  his  head. 
This  odd  little  gentleman  was  dressed  in  a  loose  surtout 
of  sky-blue  satin,  with  tight  breeches  to  match,  fastened 
with  silver  buckles  at  the  knees.  His  vest  was  of  some 
bright  yellow  material;  a  white  taffety  cap  was  set 
jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head ;  and,  to  complete  his 
equipment,  a  blood  red  silk  4iandkerchief  enveloped  his 
throat,  and  fell  down,  in  a  dainty  manner,  upon  his 
bosom  in  a  fantastic  bow-knot  of  super-eminent  dimen- 
sions. 

Having  descended,  as  I  said  before,  to  about  one 
hundred  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  little  old 
gentleman  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  of  trepidation, 
and  appeared  altogether  disinclined  to  make  any  nearer 
approach  to  terra  firma.  Throwing  out,  therefore,  a 
quantity  of  sand  from  a  canvass  bag,  which  he  lifled 
with  great  difficulty,  he  became  stationary  in  an  in- 
stant. He  then  proceeded,  in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
manner,  to  extract  from  a  side  pocket  of  his  surtout  a 
large  morocco  pocket-book.  This  he  poised  suspi- 
ciously in  his  hand— then  eyed  it  with  an  air  of  extreme 
surprise,  and  was  evidently  astonished  at  its  weight 
He  at  length  opened  it,  and,  drawing  therefrom  a  huge 
letter  sealed  with  red  sealing-wax,  and  tied  carefully 
with  red  tape,  let  it  fall  precisely  at  the  feet  of  the 
burgomaster  Supcrbus  Von  Underduk.  His  Elxcellency 
stooped  to  take  it  up.    But  the  aeronaut,  still  greatly 


discomposed,  and  having  apparently  no  farther  business 
to  detain  him  in  Rotterdam,  began  at  this  moment  to 
make  busy  preparations  for  departure ;  and,  it  being 
necessary  to  discharge  a  portion  of  ballast  to  enable 
him  to  re-ascend,  the  half  dozen  bags  of  sand  which  he 
threw  out,  one  after  another,  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  empty  their  contents,  tumbled  every  one  of  them, 
most  unfortunately,  upon  the  back  of  the  burgomaster, 
and  rolled  him  over  and  over  no  less  than  one  and 
twenty  times,  in  the  fiice  of  every  man  in  Rotterdam. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  great  Un- 
derduk suffered  this  impertinence  on  the  part  ot  the 
little  old  man  to  pass  off  with  impunity.  It  is  said,  on 
the  contrary,  that,  during  the  period  of  each  and  every 
one  of  his  one  and  twenty  circumvolutions,  he  emitted 
no  less  than  one  and  twenty  distinct  and  furioas  whiib 
from  his  pipe,  to  which  he  held  fiist  the  whole  time  with 
all  his  might,  and  to  which  he  intends  holding  fisst  uitil 
the  day  of  his  death. 

In  the  meantime  the  balloon  arose  like  a  lark,  and, 
soaring  far  away  above  the  city,  at  length  drifted  quietly 
behind  a  cloud  similar  to  that  from  which  it  had  so  oddly 
emerged,  and  was  thus  lost  forever  to  the  wondering 
eyes  of  the  good  citizens  of  Rotterdam.  All  attention 
was  now  directed  to  the  letter,  whose  descent  and  the 
consequences  attending  thereupon  had  proved  so  fiitaUy 
subversive  of  both  person  and  personal  dignity,  to  his 
Excellency  the  illustriom  burgomaster  Mynheer  Sn- 
perbus  Von  Underduk.  That  functionary,  however, 
had  not  failed,  during  his  circumgyratory  movement, 
to  bestow  a  thought  upon  the  important  object  of  secu- 
ring the  packet  in  question,  which  was  seen,  upon  in- 
spection, to  have  fallen  into  the  most  proper  handi^ 
being  actually  directed  to  himself  and  Professor  Rub-a- 
dub,  in  their  offidal  capacities  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Rotterdam  College  of  Astronoaiy.  It 
was  accordingly  opened  by  those  dignitaries  upon  the 
spot,  and  found  to  contain  the  following  extraordinary 
and  indeed  very  serious  communication. 
To  their  Excellencies  Von  Underduk  and  Rub-a-dub, 

President,  and  Vice-President  of  the  States'  College 

of  Astronomers  in  the  city  of  Rotterdam. 

Your  Excellencies  may  perhaps  be  able  to  remember 
an  humble  artizan  by  name  Hans  Phaall,  and  by  ooca- 
pation  a  mender  of  bellows,  who,  with  three  others, 
disappeared  from  Rotterdam,  about  five  years  ago,  in 
a  manner  which  must  have  been  considered  by  all  par- 
ties at  once  sudden,  and  extremely  unaccountable.  If^ 
however,  it  so  please  your  Elxcellencies,  I,  the  writer  of 
this  communication,  am  the  identical  Hans  Phaall  him- 
selfl  It  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  fellow  citizen^ 
that  for  the  period  of  forty  years,  I  continued  to  oecupy 
the  little  square  brick  building  at  the  head  of  the  aDey 
called  Sauerkraut,  and  in  which  I  resided  at  the  taoe 
of  my  disappearance.  My  ancestors  have  also  resided 
therein  time  out  of  mind,  they,  as  well  as  myself^ 
steadily  following  the  respectable  and  indeed  lucrative 
profession  of  mending  of  bellows.  For,  to  speak  the 
truth,  until  of  late  years  that  the  heads  of  sdl  the  peopk 
have  been  set  agog  with  the  trouUes  and  politics,  no 
better  business  than  my  own  could  an  honest  citizen  of 
Rotterdam  either  desire  or  deserve.  Credit  was  good, 
employment  was  never  wanting,  and  on  all  hands  there 
was  no  lack  of  either  money  or  good  wilL  Bol,  as  I 
was  saying,  we  soon  began  to  feel  the  terrible  i  ~ 
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of  liberty,  and  long  speeches,  and  radicalism,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  People  who  were  formerly  the  rery 
best  customers  in  the  world  had  now  not  a  moment  of 
tune  to  think  of  us  at  alL  They  had,  so  they  said,  as 
much  as  they  could  do  to  read  about  the  revolutions, 
and  keep  up  with  the  march  of  intellect,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  If  a  fire  wanted  fanning  it  could  readily  be 
fiinned  with  a  newspaper;  and,  as  the  government 
grew  weaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  leather  and  iron 
acquired  durability  in  proportion,  for  in  a  very  short 
time  there  was  not  a  pair  of  bellows  in  all  Rotterdam 
that  ever  stood  in  need  of  a  stitch  or  required  the,  as- 
sistance of  a  hammer.  This  was  a  state  of  things  not 
to  be  endured.  I  soon  grew  as  poor  as  a  rat,  and, 
having  a  wife  and  children  to  provide  for,  my  burdens 
at  length  became  intolerable,  and  I  spent  hour  afler  hour 
in  reflecting  upon  the  speediest  and  most  convenient 
method  of  putting  an  end  to  my  life.  Duns,  in  the 
meantime  left  mc  little  leisure  for  contemplation.  My 
house  was  literally  besieged  from  morning  till  night,  so 
that  I  began  to  rave,  and  foam,  and  fret  like  a  caged 
tiger  against  the  bars  of  his  enclosure.  There  were 
three  fellows  in  particular,  who  worried  me  beyond 
endurance,  keeping  watch  continually  about  my  door, 
and  threatening  me  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 
Upon  these  three  I  internally  vowed  the  bitterest  re- 
venge, if  ever  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  get  them  with- 
in iny  dutches,  and  I  believe  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  pleasure  of  this  anticipation  prevented  me  from 
putting  my  plan  of  suicide  intd  immediate  execution,  by 
blowing  my  brains  out  with  a  blunderbuss.  I  thought 
it  best,  however,  to  dissemble  my  wrath,  and  to  treat 
them  with  promises  and  fair  words,  until,  by  some  good 
turn  of  &te,  an  opportunity  of  vengeance  should  be  af- 
forded me. 

One  day,  having  given  my  creditors  the  slip,  and 
feeling  more  than  usually  dejected,  I  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  wander  about  the  most  obscure  streets 
without  any  object  whatever,  unUl  at  length  I  chanced 
to  stumble  against  the  corner  of  a  bookseller's  stalL 
Seeing  a  chair  close  at  hand,  for  the  use  of  customers, 
I  threw  mjrself  doggedly  into  it,  and  hardly  knowing 
why,  opened  the  pages  of  the  first  volume  which  came 
within  my  reach.  It  proved  to  be  a  small  pamphlet 
treatise  on  Speculative  Astronomy,  written  either  by 
Professor  Encke  of  Berlin,  or  by  a  Frenchman  of  some- 
what similar  name.  I  had  some  little  tincture  of  infor- 
mation on  matters  of  this  nature,  and  soon  became  more 
and  more  absorbed  in  the  contents  of  the  book,  reading 
it  actually  through  twice  before  I  awoke,  as  it  were,  to 
a  recollection  of  what  was  passing  around  me.  By  this 
time  it  began  to  grow  dark,  and  1  directed  my  steps  to- 
wards home.  But  the  treatise  had  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  mind,  and  as  I  sauntered  along  the 
dusky  streets,  I  revolved  carefully  over  in  my  memory 
the  wild  and  sometimes  unintelligible  reasonings  of  the 
writer.  There  were  some  particular  passages  which 
affected  my  imagination  in  a  powerAiI  and  extraordinary 
manner.  The  longer  I  meditated  upon  these,  the  more 
intense  grew  the  interest  which  had  been  excited  with- 
in me.  The  limited  nature  of  my  education  in  general, 
and  more  especially  my  ignorance  on  subjects  connect- 
ed with  Natural  Philosophy,  so  far  from  rendering  me 
diffident  of  my  own  ability  to  comprehend  what  I  had 
read,  or  inducing  mo  to  mistrust  the  mary  vague  no- 


tions which  had  arisen  in  consequence,  merely  served 
as  a  fiirther  stimulus  to  imagination ;  and  I  was  vain 
enough,  or  perhaps  reasonable  enough,  to  doubt  whether 
those  crude  ideas  which,  arising  in  ill-regulated  minds, 
have  all  the  appearance,  may  not  often  in  effect  possess 
also  the  force — ^the  reality — and  other  inherent  proper- 
ties of  instinct  or  intuition  :  and  whether,  to  proceed  a 
step  farther,  profundity  itself  might  not,  in  matters  of  a 
purely  speculative  nature,  be  detected  as  a  legitimate 
source  of  falsity  and  error.  In  other  words,  I  believed, 
and  still  do  believe,  that  truth  is  frequently,  of  its  own 
essence,  superficial,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  depth 
lies  more  in  the  abysses  where  we  seek  her,  than  in  the 
actual  situations  wherein  she  may  be  found.  Nature 
herself  seemed  to  afiR^rd  me  corroboration  of  these  ideas. 
In  the  contemplation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  it  struck 
me  very  forcibly  that  I  could  not  distinguish  a  star 
with  nearly  as  much  precision,  when  I  gazed  upon  it 
with  earnest,  direct  and  undeviating  attention,  as  when 
I  suffered  my  eye  only  to  glance  in  its  vicinity  alone. 
I  was  not,  of  course,  at  that  time  aware  that  this  appa- 
rent paradox  was  occasioned  by  the  centre  of  the  visual 
area  being  less  susceptible  of  feeble  impressions  of  light 
than  the  exterior  portions  of  the  retina.  This  know- 
ledge, and  some  of  another  kind,  came  afterwards  in  the 
course  of  an  eventful  period  of  five  years,  during  which 
I  have  dropped  the  prejudices  of  my  former  humble 
situation  in  life,  and  forgotten  the  bellows-mender  in 
far  different  occupations.  But  at  the  epoch  of  which  I 
speak,  the  analogy  which  the  casual  observation  of  a 
star  offered  to  the  conclusions  I  had  already  drawn, 
struck  me  with  the  force  of  positive  confirmation,  and 
I  then  finally  made  up  my  mind  to  the  course  which  I 
afterwards  pursued. 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  home,  and  I  went  inune- 
diately  to  bed.  My  mind,  howeyer,  was  too  much 
occupied  to  sleep,  and  I  lay  the  whole  night  buried  in 
meditation.  Arising  early  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
triving again  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  my  creditors,  I  re- 
paired eagerly  to  the  bookseller's  stall,  and  laid  out  what 
little  ready  money  I  possessed,  in  the  purchase  of  some 
volumes  of  Mechanics  and  Practical  Astronomy.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  home  safely  with  these,  I  devoted  every 
spare  moment  to  their  perusal,  and  soon  made  such 
proficiency  in  studies  of  this  nature  as  I  thought  sufli- 
cient  for  the  execution  of  my  plan.  In  the  intervals  of 
this  period  I  made  every  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  three 
creditors  who  had  given  me  so  much  annoyance.  In 
this  I  finally  succeeded — partly  by  selling  enough  of 
my  household  furniture  to  satisfy  a  moiety  of  their 
claim,  and  partly  by  a  promise  of  paying  the  balance 
upon  completion  of  a  little  project  which  I  told  them  I 
had  in  view,  and  for  assistance  in  which  I  solicited  their 
services.  By  these  means — ^for  they  were  ignorant 
men — I  found  little  difiiculty  in  gaining  them  over  to 
my  purpose. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  I  contrived,  by  the  aid 
of  my  wife,  and  with  the  greatest  secrecy  and  caution, 
to  dispose  of  what  property  I  had  remaining,  and  to 
borrow,  in  small  sums,  under  various  pretences,  and 
without  paying  any  attention  to  my  future  means  of 
repayment,  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  ready  money. 
With  the  means  thus  accruing  I  proceeded  to  purchase 
at  intervals,  cambric  muslin,  very  fine,  in  pieces  of 
twelve  yards  each — twine— a  lo^  of  the -varnish  of 
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caoutchouc — a  large  and  deep  basket  of  wicker-work, 
made  to  order — and  scYeral  other  articles  necessary  in 
the  construction  and  equipment  of  a  balloon  of  extra- 
ordinary dimensions.  This  I  directed  my  wife  to  make 
up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  gave  her  all  requisite  infor- 
mation as  to  the  particular  method  of  proceeding.  In 
the  meantime  1  worked  up  the  twine  into  a  net- work 
of  sufficient  dimensions,  rigged  it  with  a  hoop  and  the 
necessary  cords,  bought  a  quadrant,  a  compass,  a  spy- 
glass, a  common  barometer  with  some  important  modi- 
fications, and  two  astronomical  instruments  not  so  ge- 
nerally known.  I  then  took  opportunities  of  con ve)ring 
by  night,  to  a  retired  situation  east  of  Rotterdam,  five 
iron-bound  casks,  to  contain  about  fifty  gallons  each, 
and  one  of  a  larger  size — six  tinned  ware  tubes,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  properly  shaped,  and  ten  feet  in 
length — a  quantity  of  a  particular  metallic  substance  or 
iemi-mdal  which  I  shall  not  name — and  a  dozen  demi- 
johns of  a  very  eomnum  acid.  The  gas  to  be  formed 
from  these  latter  materials  is  a  gas  never  yet  generated 
by  any  other  person  than  myself-— or  at  least  never 
applied  to  any  similar  purpose.  The  secret  I  would 
make  no  difficulty  in  disclosing,  but  that  it  of  right  be- 
longs to  a  citizen  of  Nantz  in  France,  by  whom  it  was 
conditionally  communicated  to  myself!  The  same  in- 
dividual submitted  to  me,  without  being  at  all  aware  of 
my  intentions,  a  method  of  constructing  balloons  fi*om 
the  membrane  of  a  4:ertain  animal,  through  which  sub- 
stance any  escape  of  gas  was  nearly  an  impossibility. 
I  found  it  however  altogether  too  expensive,  and  was 
not  sure,  upon  the  whole,  whether  cambric  muslin  with 
a  coating  of  gum  caoutchouc  was  not  equally  as  good, 
I  mention  this  circumstance,  because  I  think  it  probable 
that  hereafter  the  individual  in  question  may  attempt 
a  balloon  ascension  with  the  novel  gas  and  material,  1 
have  spoken  of,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  him  of  the 
honor  of  a  very  singular  invention. 

On  the  spot  which  I  intended  each  of  the  smaller 
casks  to  occupy  respectively  during  the  inflation  of  the 
balloon,  I  privately  dug  a  hole  two  feet  deep — the  holes 
forming  in  this  manner  a  circle  of  twenty-five  feet  in 
diameter.  In  the  centre  of  this  circle,  being  the  station 
designed  for  the  large  cask,  I  also  dug  a  hole  three  feet 
in  depth.  In  each  of  the  five  smaller  lioles,  I  deposited 
a  canister  containing  fiAy  pounds,  and  in  the  larger 
one  a  Jceg  holding  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
cannon  powder.  These — the  keg  and  the  canisters — 
I  connected  in  a  proper  manner  with  covered  trains ; 
and  having  let  into  one  of  the  canisters  the  end  of 
about  four  feet  of  slow-match,  I  covered  up  the  hole, 
and  placed  the  cask  over  it«  leaving  the  other  end  of 
the  match  protruding  at>out  an  inch,  and  barely  visible 
beyond  the  cask.  I  then  filled  up  the  remaining  holes, 
and  placed  the  barrels  over  them  in  their  destined 
situation. 

Besides  the  articles  above  enumerated,  I  conveyed  to 
the  depdt,  and  there  secreted  one  of  M.  Grimm^s  im- 
provements upon  the  apparatus  for  condensation  of  the 
atmospheric  air.  I  found  tliis  machine,  however,  to 
require  considerable  alteration  "before  it  could  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  to  which  I  intended  making  it  appli- 
cable. But  with  severe  labor,  and  unremitting  perse- 
verance, I  at  length  met  with  entire  success  in  all  my 
preparations.  My  balloon  was  soon  completed.  It 
would  contain  more  than  forty  thousand  cubic  feet  of 


gas ;  would  take  me  up,  I  calculated,  easily  with  all 
my  implements,  and,  if  I  managed  rightly  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  ballast  into  ibe 
bargain.  It  had  received  three  coats  of  varnish,  and 
I  found  the  cambric  muslin  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  silk  itself— quite  as  strong  and  a  good  deal  less 
expensive. 

£very  thing  being  now  ready,  I  exacted  from  my 
wife  an  oath  of  secrecy  in  relation  to  all  my  actions 
from  the  day  of  my  first  visit  to  the  bookseller's  sull, 
and,  promising,  on  my  part,  to  return  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit,  I  gave  her  all  the  money  1 
had  left,  and  bade  her  farewell  Indeed  I  had  litUe 
fear  on  her  account  She  was  what  people  call  a  nota- 
ble woman,  and  could  manage  matters  in  the  world 
without  my  assistance.  I  believe,  to  tell  the  truth,  the 
always  looked  upon  me  as  an  idle  body,  a  mere  make- 
weight, good  for  nothing  but  building  castles  in  the  air, 
and  was  rather  glad  to  ^et  rid  of  me.  It  was  a  dark 
night  when  I  bade  her  good  bye,  and,  taking  with  noc, 
as  aidS'de'Campj  the  three  creditors  who  bad  given  me 
so  much  trouble,  we  carried  the  balloon,  with  the  car 
and  accoutrements,  by  a  roundabout  way,  to  the  station 
where  the  other  articles  were  deposited.  We  there 
found  them  all  unmolested,  and  I  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  business. 

It  was  the  first  of  A priL  The  night,  as  I  said  before, 
was  dark— there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen,  and  a 
drizzling  rain  falling  at  intervals  rendered  us  very  on- 
comforuble.  But  my  chief  anxiety  was  concerning  ray 
balloon,  which  in  spite  of  the  varnish  with  which  it 
was  defended,  began  to  grow  rather  heavy  with  the 
moisture :  my  powder  also  was  liable  to  damage.  I 
therefore  kept  my  three  duns  working  widi  great  dib- 
gence,  pounding  down  ice  around  the  central  cask,  and 
stirring  the  acid  in  the  others.  They  did  not  cease, 
however,  importuning  me  with  questions  as  to  what  I 
intended  to  do  with  all  this  apparatus,  and  expressed 
much  dissatisfaction  at  the  terrible  labor  I  made  them 
undergo.  They  could  not  perceive,  so  they  said,  what 
good  was  likely  to  result  from  their  getting  wet  to  the 
skin  merely  to  take  a  part  in  such  horrible  incantatiooa. 
I  began  to  get  uneasy,  and  worked  away  with  all  my 
might— for  I  verily  believe  the  idioU  supposed  that! 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  devil,  and  diat,  in 
short,  what  I  was  now  doing  was  nothing  better  than 
it  should  be.  I  was,  therefore,  in  great  fear  of  their 
leaving  me  altogether.  I  contrived,  however,  to  pacify 
them  by  promises  of  immediate  payment  as  soon  as  1 
could  bring  the  present  business  to  a  termination.  To 
these  speeches  they  gave  of  course  their  own  interpre- 
tation—fancying, no  doubt,  that  at  all  events  I  shooU 
come  into  possession  of  vast  quantities  of  ready  naooey; 
and  provided  I  paid  them  all  I  owed,  and  a  trifle  more, 
in  consideration  of  their  services,  I  dare  say  they  cared 
very  little  what  became  of  either  my  soul  or  my  o'- 
case. 

In  about  four  hours  and  a  half  I  found  the  baDoon 
sufficiently  inflated.  I  attached  the  car  therefcre,  and 
put  all  my  implements  in  it^— not  foigetling  U»e  con- 
densing apparatus,  a  copious  supply  of  water,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  provisions,  such  as  pemmican,  « 
which  much  nutriment  is  contained  in  comparstiftly 
little  bulk.  I  also  secured  in  the  car  a  pair  of  pi^o* 
an  J  a  cat.  It  was  now  nearly  day-break,  and  I  thought 
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it  high  time  to  take  my  departure.  Dropping  a  lighted 
cigar  on  the  ground,  as  if  by  accident,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  of  igniting  privately 
the  piece  of  slow  match,  whose  end,  as  I  said  before, 
protruded  a  very  little  beyond  the  lower  rim  of  one  of 
the  smaller  casks.  This  manoeuvre  was  totally  unper- 
ceived  on  the  part  of  the  three  duns,  and,  jumping  into 
the  car,  I  immediately  cut  the  single  cord  which  held 
me  to  the  earth,  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  I  shot 
upwards,  rapidly  carrying  with  all  ease  one  hundred 
and  seyenty-five  pounds  of  leaden  ballast,  and  able  to 
have  carried  up  as  many  more. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  I  attained  the  height  of  fifty 
yards,  when,  roaring  and  rumbling  up  after  me  in  the  most 
bonible  and  tumultuous  manner,  came  so  dense  a  hur- 
ricane of  fire,  and  smoke,  and  sulphur,  and  legs  and 
arms,  and  gravel,  and  burning  wood,  and  blazing  me- 
tal, that  my  very  heart  sunk  within  me,  and  I  fell  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  trembling  with  unmitigated 
terror.    Indeed  I  now  perceived  that  I  had  entirely 
overdone  the  business,  and  that  the  main  consequences 
of  the  shock  were  yet  to  be  experienced.    Accordingly, 
in  less  than  a  second,  I  felt  all  the  blood  in  my  body 
rushing  to  my  temples,  and,  immediately  thereupon,  a 
concussion,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  burst  abruptly 
through  the  night,  and  seemed  to  rip  the  very  firma- 
ment asunder.    When  I  afterwards  had  time  for  reflec- 
tioD,  I  did  not  fail  to  attribute  the  extreme  violence  of 
the  explosion,  as  regarded  myself,  to  its  proper  cause — 
my  situation  directly  above  it,  and  in  the  exact  line  of 
its  greatest  power.    But  at  the  time  I  thought  only  of 
preserving  my  life.    The  balloon  at  first  collapsed — 
then  furiously  expanded — then  whirled  round  and  round 
with  horrible  velocity — and  finally,  reeling  and  stag- 
gering like  a  drunken  man,  hurled  me  with  great  force 
over  the  rim  of  the  car,  and  lefl  me  dangling,  at  a  ter- 
rific height,  with  my  head  downwards,  and  my  face 
outwards  from  the  balloon,  by  a  piece  of  slender  cord 
about  three  feet  in  length,  which  hung  accidentally 
through  a  crevice  near  the  bottom  of  the  wicker-work, 
and  in  which,  as  I  fell,  my  left  foot  became  most  provi- 
denttaily  entangled.    It  is  impossible— utterly  impossi- 
ble— to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  horror  of  my 
situation.    I  gasped  convulsively  for  breath — a  shudder 
resembling  a  fit  of  the  ague  agitated  every  nerve  and 
muscle  in  my  frame— I  felt  my  eyes  starting  from  their 
aocketa — a  horrible  nausea  overwhehned  me—my  brain 
reeled — and  I  fainted  away. 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  state,  it  is  impossible  to 
■ay.  It  must,  however,  have  been  no  inconsiderable 
time,  for  when,  at  length,  I  partially  recovered  the 
sense  of  existence,  I  found  the  day  breaking,  and  the 
balloon  at  a  prodigious  height  over  a  wilderness  of  ocean, 
and  not  a  trace  of  land  to  bediscovered  far  and  wide  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  vast  horizon.  My  sensations,  how- 
ever, upon  thus  recovering,  were  by  no  means  so  rife  with 
agony  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Indeed  there 
waa  much  of  incipient  madness  in  the  calm  survey 
which  I  began  to  take  of  my  situation.  I  drew  up  to 
my  eyes  each  of  my  hands,  one  after  the  other,  and 
wondered  what  occurrence  could  have  given  rise  to  the 
swelling  of  the  veins,  and  the  horrible  blackness  of  the 
finger  nails.  I  afterwards  carefully  examined  my  head, 
shaking  it  repeatedly,  and  feeling  it  with  minute  atten- 
tion, until  I  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself  that  it  was 


not— as  I  had  more  than  half  suspected — larger  than 
my  balloon.  Then,  in  a  knowing  manner,  I  felt  in 
both  my  breeches  pockets,  and  missing  therefrom  a  set 
of  tablets  and  a  tooth-pick  case,  I  endeavored  to  ac- 
count for  their  disappearance,  and,  not  being  able  to  do 
so,  felt  inexpressibly  chagrined.  It  now  occurred  to  me 
that  I  suffered  great  uneasiness  in  the  joint  of  my  lefl 
ankle,  and  a  dim  consciousness  of  my  situation  began 
to  glimmer  through  my  mind.  But,  strange  to  say !  I 
was  neither  astonished  nor  horror-stricken.  If  I  felt 
any  emotion  at  all,  it  was  a  kind  of  chuckling  satisfac- 
tion at  the  cleverness  I  was  about  to  display  in  extri- 
cating myself  from  this  dilemma ;  and  I  never,  for  a 
moment,  looked  upon  my  ultimate  safety  as  a  question 
susceptible  of  doubt.  For  a  few  minutes  I  remained 
wrapped  in  the  profoundest  meditation.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  frequently  compressing  my  lips, 
putting  my  fore-finger  to  the  side  of  my  nose,  and 
making  use  of  other  gesticulations  and  grimaces  com- 
mon to  men  who,  at  ease  in  their  arm-chairs,  meditate 
upon  matters  of  intricacy  or  importance.  Having,  as  I 
thought,  sufficiently  collected  my  ideas,  I  now,  with 
great  caution  and  deliberation,  put  my  hands  behind  my 
back,  and  unfastened  the  large  iron  buckle  which  be- 
longed to  the  waistband  of  my  inexpressibles.  This 
buckle  had  three  teeth,  which,  being  somewhat  rusty, 
turned  with  great  difficulty  upon  their  axis.  I  brought 
them  however,  after  some  trouble,  at  right  angles  to  the 
body  of  the  buckle,  and  was  glad  to  find  them  remain 
firm  in  that  position.  Holding  the  instrument  thus 
obtained,  within  my  teeth,  I  now  proceeded  to  untie  the 
knot  of  my  cravat.  I  had  to  rest  several  times  before  I 
could  accomplish  this  manceuvre — but  it  was  at  length' 
accomplished.  To  one  end  of  the  cravat  I  then  made 
fast  the  buckle,  and  the  other  end  I  tied,  for  greater  se- 
curity, tightly  around  my  wrisL  Drawing  now,  my 
body  upwards,  with  a  prodigious  exertion  of  muscular 
force,  I  succeeded,  at  the  very  first  trial,  in  throwing  the 
buckle  over  the  car,  and  entangling  it,  as  I  had  antici- 
pated, in  the  circular  rim  of  the  wicker-work. 

My  body  was  now  inclined  towards  the  side  of  the 
car,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees— but  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  I  was  therefore  only  forty-five 
degrees  below  the  perpendicular.  So  far  from  it,  I  still 
lay  nearly  level  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon — ^for  the 
change  of  situation  which  I  had  acquired,  had  forced 
the  bottom  of  the  car  considerably  outwards  from  my  po- 
sition, which  was  accordingly  one  of  the  most  imminent 
and  dangerous  peril  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  when  I  fell,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  car, 
if  I  had  fallen  with  my  face  turned  towards  the  balloon, 
instead  of  turned  outwardly  from  it  as  it  actually  was — 
or  if,  in  the  second  place,  the  cord  by  which  t  was  sus- 
pended had  chanced  to  hang  over  the  upper  edge,  in- 
stead of  through  a  crevice  near  the  bottom  of  the  car,— 
I  say  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that,  in  either  of  these 
supposed  cases,  I  should  have  been  unable  to  accomplish 
even  as  much  as  I  had  now  accomplished,  and  the  won- 
derful adventures  of  Hans  Phaall  would  have  been  utter- 
ly lost  to  posterity.  I  had  therefore  every  reason  to  be 
grateful — although,  in  point  of  fact,  I  was  still  too  stupid 
to  be  anything  at  all,  and  hung  for,  I  suppose,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  in  that  extraordinary  manner,  without 
making  the  slightest  farther  exertion  whatsoever,  and 
in  a  singularly  tranquil  state  of  idiotic  enjoyment.  But 
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this  feeling  did  aot  faU  to  die  rapidly  away,  and  there- 
unto Buoceeded  horror,  and  dismay,  and  a  chilling  sense 
of  utter  helplessness  and  ruin.  In  fact,  the  blood  so 
long  accumulating  in  the  vessels  of  my  head  and  throat, 
and  which  had  hitherto  buoyed  up  my  spirits  with  mad- 
ness and  delirium,  had  now  begun  to  retire  within  their 
proper  channels,  and  the  distinctness  which  was  thus 
added  to  my  perception  of  the  danger,  merely  served 
to  deprive  me  of  the  self-possession  and  courage  to  en- 
counter iL  But  this  weakness  was,  luckily  for  me,  of 
no  very  long  duration.  In  good  time  came  to  my  rescue 
the  spirit  of  despair,  and  amid  horrible  curses  and  con- 
vulsive struggles,  I  jerked  my  way  bodily  upwards, 
till  at  length,  clutching  with  a  vice-like  grip  the  long- 
desired  rim,  I  writhed  my  person  over  it|  and  fell  head- 
long and  shuddering  within  the  car.  It  was  not  until 
sometime  afterwards  that  I  recovered  myself  sufficiently 
to  attend  to  the  ordinary  cares  of  the  balloon.  I  then, 
however,  examined  it  with  attention,  and  found  it,  to 
my  great  relief,  uninjured.  My  implements  were  all 
safe,  and  I  had  fortunately  lost  neither  ballast  nor  pro- 
visions. Indeed,  I  had  so  well  secured  them  in  their 
places,  that  such  an  accident  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  six  o'clock. 
I  was  still  rapidly  ascending,  and  my  barometer  show- 
ed a  present  altitude  of  three  and  three  quarter  miles. 
Immediately  beneath  me  in  the  ocean,  lay  a  small  black 
object,  slightly  oblong  in  shape,  seemingly  about  the 
size,  and  in  every  way  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to 
one  of  those  childish  toys  called  a  domina  Bringing 
my  spy-glass  to  bear  upon  it,  I  plainly  discerned  it  to 
be  a  British  ninety-four  gun  ship,  close-hauled,  and 
pitching  heavily  in  the  sea  with  her  head  to  the  W.  S. 
W.  Besides  this  ship,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  ocean 
and  the  sky,  and  the  sun,  which  had  long  arisen. 

-  It  is  now  high  time  that  I  should  explain  to  your  Ex- 
cellencies the  object  of  my  perilous  voyage.  Your 
Excellencies  will  bear  in  mind,  that  distressed  ciroum- 
stances  in  Rotterdam,  had  at  length  driven  me  to  the 
resolution  of  committing  suicide.  It  was  not,  however, 
that  to  life  itself  I  had  any  positive  disgust — but  that  I 
was  harassed  beyond  endurance  by  the  adventitious 
miseries  attending  my  situation.  In  this  state  of  mind- 
wishing  to  live,«yet  wearied  with  life — ^the  treatise  at 
the  stall  of  the  bookseller  opened  a  resource  to  my 
imagination.  I  then  finally  made  up  my  mind.  I  de- 
termined to  depart,  yet  live — to  leave  the  world,  yet 
continue  to  efiii — in  short,  to  drop  enigmas,  I  resolv- 
ed, let  what  would  ensue,  to  force  a  passage,  if  I  could — 
to  the  moon.  Now,  lest  I  should  be  supposed  more  of 
a  madman  than  I  actually  am,  I  will  detail,  as  well  as  I 
am  able,  the  considerations  which  led  me  to  believe  that 
an  achievement  of  this  nature,  although  witliout  doubt 
difficult,  and  incontestably  full  of  danger,  was  not  ab- 
solutely, to  a  bold  spirit,  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
possible. 

The  moon*s  actual  distance  from  the  earth  was  the 
first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Now  the  mean  or  average 
interval  between  the  eeiUres  of  the  two  planets  is  59.9643 
of  the  earth's  equatorial  radii,  or  only  about  237000 
miles.  I  say  the  mean  or  average  interval.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  form  of  the  moon's 
orbit  being  an  ellipse  of  eccentricity,  amounting  to  no 
less  than  0.05484  of  the  major  semi-axis  of  the  ellipse 

«l^  and  tile  earth's  centre  being  situated  in  its  focus, 


if  I  could,  in  any  manner,  contrive  to  meet  the  moon, 
as  it  were,  in  its  perigee,  the  above-mentioned  distance 
would  be  materially  diminished.  But  to  say  nothing, 
at  present,  of  this  possibility,  it  was  very  certain,  that 
at  all  events,  from  the  337000  miles  I  should  have  to 
deduct  the  radius  of  the  earth,  say  4000,  and  the  radius 
of  the  moon,  say  1060,  in  all  5080,  leaving  an  actual 
interval  to  be  traversed,  under  average  circumatanoea^ 
of  831980  miles.  Now  this,  1  reflected,  was  no  very 
extraordinary  distance.  Travelling  on  land  has  been 
repeatedly  accomplished  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per 
hour,  and  indeed  a  much  greater  speed  may  be  antici- 
pated. But  even  at  this  velocity,  it  would  take  me  no 
more  than  388  days  to  reach  the  sur&ce  of  the  moon. 
There  were,  however,  many  particulars  inducing  me  to 
believe  that  my  average  rate  of  travelling  might  possi- 
bly very  much  exceed  that  of  thirty  miles  per  hour, 
and,  as  these  considerations  did  not  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  upon  my  mind,  I  will  mention  them  more 
fully  hereaAer. 

The  next  point  to  be  regarded,  was  a  matter  of  fiu" 
greater  importance.  From  indications  afforded  by  the 
barometer,  we  find  that,  in  ascensions  from  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth,  we  have,  at  the  height  of  1000  feet,  left 
below  us,  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  mass  of  atp 
mospheric  air — that  at  1 0600,  we  have  ascended  through 
nearly  one  third-^^md  that  at  18000,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  elevation  of  Cotopaxi,  we  have  surmounted 
one  half  of  the  nuLterial,  or,  at  all  events,  one  half  the 
ponderobU  body  of  air  incumbent  upon  our  globe.  It  is 
also  calculated,  that  at  an  altitude  not  exceeding  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  earth's  diametei^-that  is,  not 
exceeding  eighty  miles — the  rarefaction  would  be  so 
excessive,  that  animal  life  could,  in  no  manner,  be  sus- 
tained, and  moreover,  that  the  most  d^Ueate  means  we 
possess  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere, 
would  be  inadequate  to  assure  us  of  its  existence.  But 
I  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  these  latter  calculations 
are  founded  altogether  on  our  experimental  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  air,  and  the  mechanical  laws  regu- 
lating its  dilation  and  compression  in  what  may  be 
called,  comparatively  speaking,  tke  imaudiau  viemihf  of 
the  earth  itself;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  animal  life  is,  and  must  be,  essentially 
incapaUe  of  modyUaiim  at  any  given  unattainable  dis- 
tance from  the  surface.  Now  all  such  reasoning,  and 
from  such  data,  must  of  course  be  simply  anaiogicaL 
The  greatest  height  ever  reached  by  man,  was  that  of 
25000  feet,  attained  in  the  aeronautic  expedition  of 
Messieurs  Qay-Lussac  and  BioL  This  is  a  moderate 
altitude,  even  when  compared  with  the  eighty  miles  in 
question  ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  sub- 
ject admitted  room  for  doubt,  and  great  latitude  for  spe- 
culation. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  an  ascension  being  made  to  any 
stated  altitude,  the  ponderable  quantity  of  air  sar> 
mounted  in  ejiy  farther  ascension,  is  by  no  means  in 
proportion  to  the  additional  height  ascended,  (as  may 
be  plainly  seen  from  what  has  been  stated  before)  but 
in  a  ratio  constantly  decreasing.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that,  ascend  as  high  as  we  may,  we  cannot,  literally 
speaking,  arrive  at  a  limit  beyond  which  no  atmoqthcre 
is  to  be  found.  It  must  exta(,  I  argued,  it  may  exist  in  a 
state  of  infinite  rarefaction. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  aware  that  argumenia  haTe 
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not  been  wanting  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  real  and 
definite  limit  to  the  atmosphere,  beyond  which  there  is 
absolutely  no  air  whatsoever.  But  a  circumstance  which 
has  been  left  out  of  view  by  thoee  who  contend  for  such 
a  limit,  seemed  to  me,  although  no  positive  refutation  of 
their  creed,  still  a  point  worthy  very  serious  investiga- 
tion. On  comparing  the  intervals  between  the  succes- 
sive arrivals  of  Encke*s  comet  at  its  perihelion,  after 
giving  credit,  in  the  most  exact  manner,  for  all  the  dis- 
turbances or  perturbations  due  to  the  attractions  of  the 
planets,  it  appears  that  the  periods  are  gradually  dimi- 
nishing— that  is  to  say — ^the  major  axis  of  the  comet's 
ellipse  is  growing  shorter,  in  a  slow  but  perfectly  regu- 
lar decrease.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  ought  to  be 
the  case,  if  we  suppose  a  resistance  experienced  by  the 
comet  from  an  extremely  rwrt  etherial  met^m  pervading 
the  regions  c^  its  orbit  For  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
medium  must,  in  retarding  its  velocity,  increase  its  cen- 
tripetal, by  weakening  its  centrifugal  force.  In  other 
words,  the  8un*s  attraction  would  be  constantly  attain- 
ing greater  power,  and  the  comet  would  be  drawn  nearer 
at  every  revolution.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  variation  in  question.  But  again. 
The  real  diameter  of  the  same  comet's  nebulosity,  is 
observed  to  contract  rapidly  as  it  approaches  the  sun, 
and  dilate  with  equal  rapidity  in  its  departure  towards 
its  aphelion.  Was  I  not  justifiable  in  supposing,  with 
M.  Yalz,  that  this  apparent  condensation  of  volume  has 
its  origin  in  the  compression  of  the  same  etherial  me- 
dium I  have  spoken  of  before,  and  which  is  only  denser 
in  proportion  to  its  solar  vicinity?  The  lenticular- 
shaped  phenomenon,  also,  called  the  zodiacal  light,  was 
a  matter  worthy  of  attention.  This  radiance,  so  appa- 
rent in  the  tropics,  and  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
any  meteoric  lustre,  extends  from  the  horizon  obliquely 
upwards,  and  follows  generally  the  direction  of  the 
sun's  equator.  It  appeared  to  me  evidently,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  rare  atmosphere  extending  from  the  sun  out- 
wards, beyond  the  orbit  of  Venus  at  least,  and  I  be- 
lieved indefinitely  farther.  Indeed,  this  medium  I  could 
not  suppose  confined  to  the  path  of  the  comet's  ellipse, 
or  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  sun.  It  was  easy, 
on  the  contrary,  to  imagine  it  pervading  the  entire  re- 
gions of  our  planetary  system,  condensed  into  what  we 
can  atmosphere  at  the  planets  themselves,  and  in  some 
of  them  modified  by  considerations,  so  to  speak,  purely 
geolc^caL 

Having  adopted  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  had  little 
fiuther  hesitation.  Granting  that  on  my  passage  I 
should  meet  with  atmosphere  es$entiaUy  the  same  as  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  I  conceived  that,  by  means  of 
the  Tery  ingenious  apparatus  of  M.  Grimm,  I  should 
readily  be  enabled  to  condense  it  in  sufficient  quantities 
for  the  purpose  c^  respiration.  This  would  remove  the 
chief  obstacle  in  a  journey  to  the  moon.  I  had  indeed 
spent  some  money  and  great  labor  in  adapting  the  ap- 
paratus to  the  purposes  intended,  and  I  confidently  look- 
ed forward  to  its  successful  application,  if  I  could  ma- 
nage to  complete  the  voyage  within  any  reasonable 
period.  This  brings  me  back  to  the  rate  at  which  it 
might  be  possible  to  traveL 

It  is  true  that  balloons,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  as- 
censions from  the  earth,  are  known  to  rise  with  a  velo- 
city comparatively  moderate.  Now  the  power  of  ele- 
▼ation  lies  altogether  in  the  superior  lightness  of  the 


gas  in  the  balloon,  compared  with  the  atmospheric  air ; 
and,  at  first  sight,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that,  as 
the  balloon  acquires  altitude,  and  consequently  arrives 
successively  in  atmospheric  strata  of  densities  rapidly 
diminishing — I  say  it  does  not  appear  at  all  reasonable 
that,  in  this  its  progress  upwards,  the  original  velocity 
should  be  accelerated.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  not 
aware  that,  in  any  recorded  ascension,  a  diminution 
was  apparent  in  the  absolute  rate  of  ascent — although 
such  should  have  been  the  case,  if  on  account  of  nothing 
else,  on  account  of  the  escape  of  gas  through  balloons 
ill-constructed,  and  varnished  with  no  better  material 
than  the  ordinary  varnish.  It  seemed,  therefore,  that 
the  effect  of  such  an  escape  was  only  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  effect  of  some  accelerating  power.  I 
now  considered,  that  provided  in  my  passage  I  found 
the  medium  I  had  imagined,  and  provided  it  should  prove 
to  be  actually  and  eaaerUiaUy  what  we  denominate  atmos- 
pheric air,  it  could  make  comparatively  little  difference 
at  what  extreme  state  of  rarefaction  I  should  discover 
it — that  is  to  say,  in  regard  to  my  power  of  ascending — 
for  the  gas  in  the  balloon  would  not  only  be  itself  sub- 
ject to  a  rarefaction  partially  similar,  but,  being  vofuU  U 
waSf  would  still,  at  all  events,  continue  specifically 
lighter  than  any  compound  whatever  of  mere  nitrogen 
and  oxygen.  In  the  meantime  the  force  of  gravitation 
would  be  constantly  diminishing,  in  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  and  thus,  with  a  velocity  pro- 
digiously accelerating,  I  should  at  length  arrive  in 
those  distant  regions  where  the  power  of  the  earth's 
attractions  would  be  superseded  by  the  moon's.  In 
accordance  with  these  ideas,  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  encumber  myself  with  more  provisions  than 
would  be  sufficient  for  a  period  of  forty  days. 

There  was  still,  however,  another  difficulty  which 
occasioned  me  some  little  disquietude.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  in  all  balloon  ascensions  to  any  considera- 
ble height,  besides  the  pain  attending  respiration,  great 
uneasiness  is  invariably  experienced  about  the  head 
and  body,  often  accompanied  with  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
and  other  symptoms  of  an  alarming  kind,  and  gpx)wing 
more  and  more  inconvenient  in  proportion  to  the  alti- 
tude attained.  This  was  a  reflection  of  a  nature  some- 
what startling.  Was  it  not  probable  that  these  symp- 
toms would  increase  indefinitely,  or  at  least  until  ter- 
minated by  death  itself?  I  finally  thought  not  Their 
origin  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  progressive  removal 
of  the  euatomary  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  consequent  distension  of  the  superfi- 
cial blood-vessels — not  in  any  positive  disorganization 
of  the  animal  system,  as  in  the  case  of  difficulty  in 
breathing,  where  the  atmospheric  density  is  ehemieaUy 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  a  due  renovation  of  blood 
in  a  ventricle  of  the  heart  Unless  for  default  of  this 
renovation,  I  could  see  no  reason,  therefore,  why  life 
could  not  be  sustained  even  in  a  vacuum — for  the  expan- 
sion and  compression  of  chest,  commonly  called  breath- 
ing, is  action  purely  muscular,  and  the  cou^e,  not  the 
^eei,  of  respiration.  In  a  word,  I  conceived  that,  as  the 
body  should  become  habituated  to  the  want  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  these  sensations  of  pain  would  gradu- 
ally diminish,  and  to  endure  them  while  they  conti- 
nued, I  relied  strongly  upon  the  iron  hardihood  of  my 
constitution.  _  C^  C\r 

euigncies,] 


Thus,  it  may  pie 


lehcies,  I  have  detail- 
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ed  some,  though  by  no  means  all  the  considerations 
which  led  me  to  form  the  project  of  a  lunar  voyage.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you,  the  result  of  an 
attempt  so  apparently  audacious  in  conception,  and,  at 
all  events,  so  utterly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  hu- 
man kind. 

Having  attained  the  altitude  before  mentioned,  that 
is  to  say,  three  miles  and  three  quarters,  1  threw  out 
from  the  car  a  quantity  of  feathers,  and  found  that  I 
still  ascended  with  sufficient  rapidity — there  was,  there- 
fore, no  necessity  for  discharging  any  ballast.  I  was 
glad  of  this,  for  I  wished  to  retain  with  me  as  much 
weight  as  I  could  carry,  for  reasons  which  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  sequel.  I  as  yet  suffered  no  bodily  in- 
convenience, breathing  with  great  freedom,  and  feeling 
no  pain  whatever  in  the  head.  The  cat  was  lying  very 
demurely  upon  my  coat,  which  I  had  taken  off,  and 
cyeing,the  pigeons  with  an  air  of  turn  cAoZonce.  These 
lat^  beiig  tied  by  the  leg,  to  prevent  their  escape, 
weA  bushy  employed  in  picking  up  some  grains  of  rice 
scattered  for  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock,  the  barometer 
showed  an  elevation  of  26,400  feet,  or  five  miles  to  a 
fraction.  The  prospect  seemed  unbounded.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  easily  calculated  by  means  of  spherical  geome- 
try, what  a  great  extent  of  the  earth's  area  I  beheld. 
The  convex  surface  of  any  segment  of  a  sphere  is,  to 
the  entire  surface  of  the  sphere  itself,  as  the  versed  sine 
of  the  segment  is  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphere.  Now 
in  my  case,  the  versed  sine — that  is  to  say,  the  ihieh' 
ness  of  the  segment  beneath  me,  was  about  equal  to  my 
elevation,  or  the  elevation  of  the  point  of  sight  above 
the  surface.  **  As  five  miles,  then,  to  eight  thousand,*' 
would  express  the  proportion  of  the  earth's  area  seen 
by  me.  In  other  words,  I  beheld  as  much  as  a  sixteen- 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
sea  appeared  unrufi9ed  as  a  mirror,  although,  by  means 
of  the  spy-glass,  I  could  perceive  it  to  be  in  a  state  of 
violent  agitation.  The  ship  was  no  longer  visible, 
having  drifted  away,  apparently,  to  the  eastward.  I 
now  began  to  experience,  at  intervals,  severe  pain  in 
the  head,  especially  about  the  ears — still,  however, 
breathing  with  tolerable  freedooL  The  cat  and  pigeons 
seemed  to  sufifer  no  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  seven,  the  balloon  entered 
within  a  long  series  of  dense  cloud,  which  put  me  to 
great  trouble,  by  damaging  my  condensing  apparatus, 
and  wetting  me  to  the  skin.  This  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
singular  reneonlref  for  I  had  not  believed  it  possible  that 
a  cloud  of  this  nature  could  be  sustained  at  so  great  an 
^elevation.  I  thought  it  best,  however,  to  throw  out  two 
five  pound  pieces  of  ballast,  reserving  still  a  weight  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  pounds.  Upon  so  doing,  I 
soon  rose  above  the  difficulty,  and  perceived  immedi- 
ately, that  I  had  obtained  a  great  increase  in  my  rate  of 
ascent  In  a  few  seconds  after  my  leaving  the  cloud,  a 
flash  of  vivid  lightning  shot  from  one  end  of  it  to  the 
other,  and  caused  it  to  kindle  up,  throughout  its  vast 
extent,  like  a  mass  of  ignited  and  glowing  charcoal 
This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  the  broad  light  of 
day.  No  fancy  may  picture  the  sublimity  which  might 
have  been  exhibited  by  a  similar  phenomenon  taking 
place  amid  the  darkness  of  the  night  Hell  itself  might 
then  have  found  a  fitting  image.  Even  as  it  was,  my 
hair  stood  on  end,  while  I  gazed  afar  down  within  the 


yawning  abysses,  letting  imagination  descend,  as  it 
were,  and  stalk  about  in  the  strange  vaulted  halls,  and 
ruddy  gulfs,  and  red  ghastly  chasms  of  the  hideooi, 
and  unfathomable  fire.  I  had  indeed  made  a  narrow 
escape.  Had  the  balloon  remained  a  very  short  while 
longer  within  the  cloud— that  is  to  say— had  not  |he  in- 
convenience of  getting  wet  determined  me  to  discharge 
the  ballast,  inevitable  ruin  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. Such  perils,  although  little  considered,  are 
perhaps  the  greatest  which  must  be  encountered  in  bal- 
loons. I  had  by  this  time,  however,  attained  too  great 
an  elevation  to  be  any  longer  uneasy  on  this  head. 

I  was  now  rising  rapidly,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the 
barometer  indicated  an  altitude  of  no  less  than  nine 
miles  and  a  halfl    I  began  to  fmd  great  difficulty  in 
drawing  my  breath.    My  head  too  .was  exoewvely 
painful ;  and,  having  felt  for  some  time  a  moisture  about 
my  cheeks,  I  at  length  discovered  it  to  be  blood,  which 
was  oozing  quite  fast  from  the  drums  of  my  cars.   My 
eyes,  also,  gave  me  great  tmeasineas.    Upon  paning 
the  hand  over  them  they  seemed  to  have  protruded  from 
their  sockeU  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  and  all  objects 
in  the  car,  and  even  the  balloon  itself  appeared  dis- 
torted to  my  vision.    These  sjrmptoms  were  more  than 
I  had  expected,  and  occasioned  me  some  alann.  At 
this  juncture,  very  imprudently  and  without  cowideii- 
tion,  I  threw  out  from  the  car  three  five  pound  pieeeiof 
ballast    The  accelerated  rate  of  ascent  thus  oUained 
carried  me  too  rapidly,  and  without  sufficient  grada- 
tion, into  a  highly  rarefied  stratum  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  result  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  my  expedi- 
tion and  to  myself.     I  was  suddenly  seired  widi  a 
spasm  which  lasted  for  better  than  five  minutes,  and 
even  when  this,  in  a  measure,  ceased,  I  couW  catch  my 
breath  only  at  long  intervals,  and  in  a  gasping  man- 
ner^blceding  all  the  while  copiously  at  the  nose  and 
ears,  and  even  slightly  at  the  eyes.    The  pigeons  ap- 
peared distressed  in  the  extreme,  and  struggled  to  es- 
cape ;  while  the  cat  mewed  piteously,  and,  with  her 
tongue  hanging  out  of  her  mouth,  staggered  to  and  fro 
in  the  car  as  if  under  the  influence  of  poisoo.   I  now 
too  late  discovered  the  great  rashness  I  had  beengmky 
of  in  discharging  the  ballast,  and  my  agitation  was  ex- 
cessive.   I  anticipated   nothing  less  than  death,  and 
death  in  a  few  minutes.    The  physical  msSctin^  I  un- 
derwent contributed  also  to  render  me  nearly  incspf 
ble  of  making  any  exertion  for  the  preservation  of  my 
life.    I  had,  indeed,  little  power  of  reflection  left,  voA 
the  violence  of  the  pain  in  my  head  seemed  to  be  gr»"7 
on  the  increase.    Thus  I  found  that  my  senses  would 
shortly  give  way  altogether,  and  I  had  already  dutthed 
one  of  the  valve  ropes  with  the  view  of  attempting  t 
descent,  when  the  recollection  of  the  trick  I  had  play<d 
the  three  creditors,  and  the  inevitable  consequences  w 
myself;  should  I  return  to  Rotterdam,  operated  (o  deter 
me  for  the  moment    I  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  and  endeavored  to  collect  my  faculties.    In  this  I 
so  far  succeeded  as  to  determine  upon  the  experiBCBl«f 
losing  blood.    Having  no  lancet,  however,  I  wm  cos- 
strained  to  perform  the  operation  in  the  best  nuaaff  I 
was  able,  and  finally  succeeded  in  opening  a  veil  in 
my  right  arm,  with  the  blade  of  my  penknife.   The 
blood  had  hardly  commenced  flowing  when  I  expen* 
enced  a  sensible  relief,  and  by  the  time  I  had  kiK  aboac 
half  a  moderate  basin  full,  nooet  of  the  wofst  ayapti"* 
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bad  abandoned  me  entirely.  I  neTertheleas  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  attempt  getting  on  my  feet  imme- 
diately ;  but,  having  tied  up  my  ann  aa  well  aa  I  could, 
I  lay  still  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end 
of  thia  time  I  arose,  and  found  myself  freer  from  abso- 
lute ptdn  of  any  kind  than  I  had  been  during  the  last 
hour  and  a  quarter  of  my  ascension.  The  difficulty  of 
breathing,  howcTer,  was  diminished  in  a  Tery  slight 
degree,  and  I  found  that  it  would  soon  be  positively 
necessary  to  make  use  of  my  condenser.  In  the  mean- 
time looking  towards  the  cat,  who  was  again  snugly 
stowed  away  upon  my  coat,  I  discovered,  to  my  infinite 
surprise,  that  she  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  my  in- 
disposition to  bring  into  light  a  litter  of  three  little  kit- 
lens.  This  was  an  addition  to  the^  number  of  passen- 
gers on  my  part  altogether  unexpected;  but  I  was 
pleased  at  the  occurrence.  It  would  afford  me  a  chance 
of  bringing  to  a  kind  of  test  the  truth  of  a  surmise, 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  had  influenced  me  in 
attempting  this  ascension.  I  had  imagined  that  the 
kMtmd  endurance  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  the  cause,  or  nearly  so,  of  the 
pain  attending  animal  existence  at  a  distance  above  the 
surface.  Should  the  kittens  be  found  to  suffer  uneasi- 
ness in  ma  e^uof  degree  wiih  their  mother,  I  must  consider 
my  theory  in  fault,  but  a  failure  to  do  so  I  should  look 
upon  aa  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  idea. 

By  eight  o*ck>ck  I  had  actually  attained  an  elevation 
of  seventeen  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Thus 
it  seemed  to  me  evident  that  my  rate  of  ascent  was  not 
only  on  the  increase,  but  that  the  progression  would 
have  been  apparent  in  a  slight  degree  even  had  I  not 
discharged  the  ballast  which  I  did.  The  pains  in  my 
heed  and  ears  returned,  at  intervals,  with  violence,  and 
I  still  continued  to  bleed  occasionally  at  the  nose :  but, 
upon  the  whole,  I  suflered  much  less  than  might  have 
been  expected.  I  breathed,  however,  at  every  moment, 
with  more  and  more  difficulty,  and  each  inhalation  was 
attended  with  a  troublesome  spasmodic  action  of  the 
chest.  I  now  unpacked  the  condensing  apparatus,  and 
got  it  ready  for  immediate  use.  The  view  of  the  earth, 
at  this  period  of  my  ascension,  was  beautiful  indeed. 
To  the  westward,  the  northward,  and  the  southward, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  lay  a  boundless  sheet  of  apparently 
unruffled  ocean,  which  every  moment  gained  a  deeper 
and  a  deeper  tint  of  blue,  and  began  already  to  assume 
a  slight  appearance  of  convexity.  At  a  vast  distance 
to  the  eastward,  although  perfectly  discernible,  extend- 
ed the  islands  of  Great  Britain,  the  entire  Atlantic 
eoaats  of  France  and  Spain,  with  a  small  portion  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  Of  indi- 
vidual edifices  not  a  trace  could  be  discovered,  and  the 
proudest  cities  of  mankind  had  utterly  &ded  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  the  rock  of  Gibraltar, 
BOW  dwindled  into  a  dim  speck,  the  dark  Mediterranean 
sea,  dotted  with  shining  islands  as  the  heaven  is  dotted 
with  stars^  spread  itself  out  to  the  eastward  as  far  as 
my  vision  extended,  until  its  entire  mass  of  waters 
seemed  at  length  to  tumble  headlong  over  the  abyss  of 
the  horizon,  and  I  found  myself  listening  on  tiptoe  for 
the  echoes  of  the  mighty  cataract. 

The  pigeons  about  this  time  seeming  to  undergo 
much  suffering,  1  determined  upon  giving  them  their 
liberty.  I  first  untied  one  of  them — a  beautiful  gray- 
mottled  pigeon — and  placed  him  upon  the  rim  of  the , 
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wicker-work.  He  appeared  extremely  uneasy,  looking 
anxiously  around  him,  fluttering  his  wings,  and  making 
a  loud  cooing  noise — but  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
trust  himself  from  off  the  car.  I  took  him  up  at  last, 
and  threw  him  to  about  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the 
balloon.  He  made,  however,  no  attempt  to  descend  as 
I  had  expected,  but  struggled  with  great  vehemence  to 
get  back,  uttering  at  the  same  time  very  shrill  and 
piercing  cries.  He  at  length  succeeded  in  regaining  his 
former  station  on  the  rim — but  had  hardly  done  so  when 
his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  he  fell  dead 
within  the  car.  The  other  one  did  not  prove  so  un- 
fortunate. To  prevent  his  following  the  example  of 
bis  companion,  and  accomplishing  a  return,  1  threw 
him  downwards  with  all  my  force,  and  was  pleased  to 
find  him  continue  his  descent,  with  great  velocity, 
making  use  of  his  wings  with  ease^  and  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner.  In  a  very  short  time  he  was  out  of 
sight,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  reached  home  in  safety. 
Puss,  who  seemed  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from 
her  illness,  now  made  a  hearty  meal  of  the  dead  bird, 
and  then  went  to  sleep  with  much  apparent  satisfaction. 
Her  kittens  were  quite  lively,  and  so  far  evinced  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  any  uneasiness  whatever. 

At  a  quarter  past  eight,  being  able  no  longer  to  draw 
breath  at  all  without  the  most  intolerable  pain,  I  pro- 
ceeded, forthwith,  to  adjust  around  the  car  the  apparatus 
belonging  to  the  condenser.  This  apparatus  will  re- 
quire some  little  explanation,  and  your  Excellencies  will 
please  to  bear  in  mind  that  my  object,  in  the  first  place, 
was  to  surround  myself  and  car  entirely  with  a  barri- 
cade against  the  highly  rarefied  atmosphere  in  which  I 
was  existing— with  the  intention  of  introducing  within 
this  barricade,  by  means  of  my  condenser,  a  quantity 
of  this  same  atmosphere  sufficiently  condensed  ior  the 
purposes  of  respiration.  With  this  object  in  view  1  had 
prepared  a  very  strong,  perfectly  air-tight,  but  flexible 
gum-elastic  bag.  In  this  bag,  which  was  of  sufficient 
dimensions,  the  entire  car  was  in  a  manner  placed. 
That  is  to  say,  it  (the  bag)  was  drawn  over  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  car— up  its  sides— and  so  on,  along  the 
outside  of  the  ropes,  to  the  upper  rim  or  hoop  where 
the  netr work  is  attached.  Having  pulled  the  bag  up 
in  thii  way,  and  formed  a  complete  enclosure  on  aU 
sides,  and  at  bottom,  it  was  now  necessary  to  fasten  up 
its  top  or  mouth,  by  passing  its  material  over  the  hoop 
of  the  net-work — ^in  other  words  between  the  net-work 
and  the  hoop.  But  if  the  net-work  was  sepsnited  firom 
the  hoop  to  admit  this  passage,  what  was  to  sustain  the 
car  in  the  meantime  7  Now  the  net- work  was  not  per- 
manently fastened  to  the  hoop,  but  attached  by  a  series 
of  running  loops  or  nooses.  I  therefore  undid  only  a 
few  of  these  loops  at  one  time,  leaving  the  car  suspended 
by  the  remainder.  Having  thus  inserted  a  portion  of 
the  cloth  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  beg,  I  re-fiistened 
the  loops — not  to  the  hoop,  for  that  would  have  been 
impossible,  since  the  cloth  now  intervened, — but  to  a 
series  of  large  buttons,  affixed  to  the  cloth  itself,  about 
three  feet  below  the  mouth  of  the  bag— the  intervals 
between  the  buttons  having  been  made  to  correspond 
to  the  intervals  between  the  loops.  This  done,  a  few 
more  of  the  loops  were  unfastened  from  the  rim,  a  far^ 
ther  portion  of  the  cloth  introduced,  and  the  disengaged 
loops  then  connected  with  their  proper  buttons.  In  this 
way  it  was  possible  to  insert  the  whole  upper  part  of 
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the  bag  between  the  net^work  and  the  hoop.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  hoop  would  now  drop  down  within  the 
car,  while  the  whole  weight  of  the  car  itself,  with  all 
its  contents,  would  be  held  up  merely  by  the  strength 
of  the  buttons.  This,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  an  in- 
adequate dependence,  but  it  was  by  no  means  so,  for 
the  buttons  were  not  only  very  strong  in  themselYcs, 
but  so  close  together  that  a  very  slight  portion  of  the 
whole  weight  was  supported  by  any  one  of  them.  In- 
deed had  the  car  and  contents  been  three  times  heavier 
than  they  were,  I  should  not  have  been  at  all  uneasy. 
I  now  raised  up  the  hoop  again  within  the  covering  of 
gum-elastic,  and  propped  it  at  nearly  its  former  height 
by  means  of  three  light  poles  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
This  was  done,  of  course,  to  keep  the  bag  distended  at 
the  top,  and  to  preserve  the  lower  part  of  the  net-work 
in  its  proper  situation.  All  that  now  remained  was  to 
fasten  up  the  mouth  of  the  enclosure ;  and  this  was  rea- 
dily accomplished  by  gathering  the  folds  of  the  mate- 
rial together,  and  twisting  them  up  very  tightly  on  the 
inside  by  means  of  a  kind  of  stationary  tourniquet. 

In  the  sides  of  the  covering  thus  adjusted  round  the 
car,  had  been  inserted  three  circular  panes  of  thick  but 
clear  glass,  through  which  I  could  see  without  difficulty 
around  me  in  every  horizontal  direction.  In  that  por- 
tion of  the  cloth  forming  the  bottom,  was  likewise  a 
fourth  window,  of  the  same  kind,  and  corresponding 
with  a  small  aperture  in  the  floor  of  the  car  itself.  This 
enabled  me  to  see  perpendicularly  down,  but  having 
found  it  impossible  to  place  any  similar  contrivance 
overhead,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  closing 
up  the  opening  there,  and  the  consequent  wrinkles  in 
the  cloth,  I  could  expect  to  see  no  objects  situated  di- 
rectly in  my  zenith.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of 
little  consequence — for,  had  I  even  been  able  to  place  a 
window  at  top,  the  balloon  itself  would  have  prevented 
my  making  any  use  of  iL 

About  a  foot  below  one  of  the  side  windows  was  a 
circular  opening  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  fitted 
with  a  brass  rim  adapted  in  its  inner  edge  to  the  wind- 
ings of  a  screw.  In  this  rim  was  screwed  the  large 
tube  of  the  condenser,  the  body  of  the  machine  being, 
of  course,  within  the  chamber  of  gum-elastic  Through 
this  tube  a  quantity  of  the  rare  atmosphere  circumja- 
cent being  drawn  by  means  of- a  vacuum  created  in  the 
body  of  the  machine,  was  thence  discharged  in  a  state 
of  condensation  to  mingle  with  the  thin  air  already  in 
the  chamber.  This  operation,  being  repeated  several 
tiroes,  at  length  filled  the  chamber  with  atmosphere 
proper  for  all  the  purposes  of  respiration.  But  in  so 
confined  a  space  it  would  in  a  short  time  necessarily 
become  foul,  and  unfit  for  use  from  frequent  contact 
with  the  lungs.  It  was  then  ejected  by  a  small  valve 
at  the  bottom  of  the  car — the  dense  air  readily  sinking 
into  the  thinner  atmosphere  below.  To  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  making  a  total  vaeuum  at  any  moment 
within  the  chamber  this  purification  was  never  accom- 
plished all  at  once,  but  in  a  gradual  manner, — the  valve 
being  opened  only  for  a  few  seconds,  then  closed  again, 
until  one  or  two  strokes  from  the  pump  of  the  condenser 
had  supplied  the  place  of  the  atmosphere  ejected.  For 
the  sake  of  experiment  I  had  put  the  cat  and  kittens  in 
a  small  basket,  and  suspended  it  outside  the  car  to  a 
button  at  the  bottom,  close  by  the  valve,  through  which 
I  could  feed  them  at  any  moment  when  necessary.  I  did 


this  at  some  little  risk,  and  before  closing  the  mooth  of 
the  chamber,  by  reaching  under  the  car  widi  one  of  the 
poles  before-mentioned  to  which  a  hook  had  been  at* 
tached. 

By  the  time  I  had  fully  completed  these  arrange- 
ments and  filled  the  chamber  as  explained,  it  wanted 
only  ten  minutes  of  nine  o'clock.  During  die  whole 
period  of  my  being  thus  employed  1  endured  the  moet 
terrible  distress  from  difficulty  of  respiration,  and  bit- 
terly did  I  repent  the  negligence,  or  rather  fooUhardi- 
ness,  of  which  I  had  been  guilty  in  patting  off  to  the 
very  last  moment  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  Bat 
having  at  length  accomplished  it,  I  soon  began  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  my  invention.  Once  again  I  breathed 
with  perfect  freedom  and  ease — and  indeed  why  shoQld 
I  not?  I  was  also  agreeably  surprised  to  find  myself, 
in  a  great  measure,  relieved  from  the  violent  pains 
which  had  hitherto  tormented  me.  A  8lig;fat  headach, 
accompanied  with  a  sensation  of  fulness  or  distenioo 
about  the  wrists,  the  ancles,  and  the  throat,  was  nearly 
all  of  which  I  had  now  to  complain.  Thus  it  seemed 
evident  that  a  greater  part  of  the  uneasineas  attending 
the  removal  of  atmospheric  pressure  had  actually  wr» 
^,  as  I  had  expected,  and  that  much  of  the  pain  es- 
dured  for  the  last  two  hours  should  hare  been  attri- 
buted altogether  to  the  efifects  of  a  deficient  respiration. 

At  twenty  minutes  before  nine  o'clock— that  b  to 
say— a  short  time  prior  to  my  closing  up  the  mooth  of 
the  chamber,  the  mercury  attained  its  limit,  or  ran 
down,  in  the  barometer,  which,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
was  one  of  an  extended  construction.  It  then  indicated 
an  altitude  on  my  part  of  1 32000  feet,  or  five  and  twenty 
miles,  and  I  consequently  surveyed  at  that  time  an  ex- 
tent of  the  earth's  area  amounting  to  no  less  U»an  the 
three-hundred-and-twentieth  part  of  iu  entire  supe^ 
ficies.  At  nine  o'clock  I  had  again  entirely  lost  sighi 
of  land  to  the  eastward,  but  not  before  I  became  Wly 
aware  that  the  balloon  was  drifting  rapidly  to  the  N. 
N.  W.  The  convexity  of  the  ocean  beneath  roe  was 
very  evident  indeed — although  my  view  was  oftes  in- 
terrupted by  the  masses  of  cloud  which  floated  to  and 
fro.  I  observed  now  that  even  the  lightest  vspon 
never  rose  to  more  than  ten  miles  above  ihekrel  of  the 
sea. 

At  half  past  nine  I  tried  the  experiment  of  Uirow'mg 
out  a  handful  of  feathers  through  the  valve.  They  did 
not  float  as  I  had  expected — but  dropped  down  perpen- 
dicularly, like  a  bullet,  en  nuuie^  and  with  the  greatest 
velocity — being  out  of  sight  in  a  very  few  seconds.  I 
did  not  at  first  know  what  to  make  of  this  extraoidi- 
nary  phenomenon:  not  being  able  to  beliete  that  oy 
rate  of  ascent  had,  of  a  sudden,  met  with  to  prodigio« 
an  acceleration.  But  it  soon  occurred  to  me  that  the 
atmosphere  was  now  far  too  rare  to  sustain  eteo  the 
feathers— that  they  actually  fell,  as  they  appearedje 
do,  with  great  rapidity— and  that  I  had  been  sarpnw 
by  the  united  velocities  of  their  descent  and  my  <^ 
elevation. 

By  ten  o'clock  I  found  that  I  had  very  little  to  oecspy 
my  immediate  attention.  AflTairs  went  on  swimmaglyi 
and  I  believed  the  balloon  to  be  going  upwards  with  s 
speed  increasing  momentarily,  although  I  had  do  k*gcf 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  progressioa  of  the  sj: 
crease.  I  sufiTered  no  pain  or  uneasinesB of  •■7°fJ 
and  enjoyed  better  spirits  than  I  had  at  say  P<^ 
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since  my  departure  from  Rotterdam,  busying  myself 
now  in  examining  the  state  of  my  Tarious  apparatus, 
and  now  in  regenerating  the  atmosphere  within  the 
chamber.  This  latter  point  1  determined  to  attend  to 
at  regular  intervals  of  forty  minutes,  more  on  accoimt 
of  the  preserration  of  my  health,  than  from  so  frequent 
a  renovation  being  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  mean- 
while I  could  not  help  raaking  anticipations.  Fancy 
revelled  in  the  wild  and  dreamy  regions  of  the  moon. 
Imagination,' feeling  herself  for  once  unshackled,  roamed 
at  will  among  the  ever-changing  wonders  of  a  shadowy 
and  unstable  land.  Now  there  were  hoary  and  time- 
honored  forests,  and  craggy  precipices,  and  waterfalls 
tumbling  with  a  loud  noise  into  abysses  without  a  bot- 
tom. Then  I  came  suddenly  into  still  noon-day  soli- 
tudes where  no  wind  of  heaven  ever  intruded,  and 
where  vast  meadows  of  poppies,  and  slender,  lily-look- 
ing flowers  spread  themselves  out  a  weary  distance,  all 
silent  and  motionless  forever.  Then  again  I  journeyed 
far  down  away  into  another  country  where  it  was  all 
one  dim  and  vague  lake,  with  a  boundary-line  of  clouds. 
And  out  of  this  melancholy  water  arose  a  forest  of  tall 
eastern  trees,  like  a  wilderness  of  dreams.  And  I  bore 
in  mind  that  the  shadows  of  the  trees  which  tell  upon 
the  lake  remained  not  on  the  surface  where  they  fell — 
but  sunk  slowly  and  steadily  down,  and  commingled 
with  the  waves,  while  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees  other 
shadows  were  continually  coming  out,  and  taking  the 
place  of  their  brothers  thus  entombed.  "This  then,*' 
I  said  thoughtfully,  *'is  the  very  reason  why  the  waters 
of  this  lake  grow  blacker  with  age,  and  more  melan- 
choly as  the  hours  run  on."  But  fancies  such  as  these 
were  not  the  sole  possessors  of  ray  brain.  Horrors  of 
a  nature  most  stem  and  most  appaling  would  too  fre* 
qoently  obtrude  themselves  upon  my  mind,  and  shake 
the  innermost  depths  of  my  soul  with  the  bare  suppo- 
siticm  of  their  possibility.  Yet  I  would  not  suffer  my 
thoughts  for  any  length  of  time  to  dwell  upon  these 
latter  speculations,  rightly  judging  the  real  and  palpa- 
ble dangers  of  the  voyage  sufficient  for  my  undivided 
attention. 

At  five  o'clock  P.  M.  being  engaged  in  regenerating 
the  atmosphere  within  the  chamber,  I  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  cat  and  kittens  through  the 
valve.  The  cat  herself  appeared  to  suffer  again  very 
much,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  attributing  her  unea- 
siness chiefly  to  a  difficulty  in  breathing — but  my  ex- 
periment with  the  kittens  had  resulted  very  strangely. 
I  had  expected  of  course  to  see  them  betray  a  sense  of 
pain,  although  in  a  less  degree  than  their  mother ;  and 
this  woukl  have  been  sufficient  to  confirm  my  opinion 
coocemtng  the  habitual  endurance  of  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. But  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  them,  upon  close 
examination,  evidently  enjoying  a  high  degree  of  health, 
bfeathing  with  the  greatest  ease  and  perfect  regularity, 
and  evincing  not  the  slightest  sign  of  any  uneasiness 
whatever.  I  could  only  account  for  all  this  by  extend- 
ing my  theory,  and  supposing  that  the  highly  raiefied 
atmosphere  around  might  perhaps  not  be,  as  I  had 
taken  for  granted,  chemically  insufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  that  a  person  bom  in  such  a  medium 
might  possibly  be  unaware  of  any  inconvenience  at- 
tending its  inhalation,  while,  upon  removal  to  the  denser 
stmta  near  the  earth,  he  might  endure  tortures  of  a 
Mmilar  nature  to  those  I  had  so  lately  experienced.    It 


has  since  been  to  me  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  an 
awkward  accident  at  this  time  occasioned  me  the  loss 
of  my  little  family  of  cats,  and  deprived  me  of  the  in- 
sight into  this  matter  which  a  continued  experiment^ 
might  have  afforded.  In  passing  my  hand  through  the 
valve  with  a  cup  of  water  for  the  old  puss,  the  sleeve  of 
my  shirt  became  entangled  in  the  loop  which  sustained 
the  basket,  and  thus,  in  a  moment,  loosened  it  from  the 
button.  Had  the  whole  actually  vanished  into  air  it 
could  not  have  shot  from  my  sight  in  a  more  abrupt  and 
instantaneous  manner.  Positively  there  could  not  have 
intervened  the  tenth  part  of  a  second  between  the  dis- 
engagement of  the  basket  and  its  absolute  and  total 
disappearance  with  all  that  it  contained.  My  good 
wishes  followed  it  to  the  earth,  but,  of  course,  I  had  no 
hope  that  either  cat  or  kittens  would  ever  live  to  tell 
the  tale  of  their  misfortune. 

At  six  o'clock  I  perceived  a  great  portion  of  the 
earth's  ^ible  area  to  the  eastward  involved  in  thick 
shadow,  which  continued  to  advance  with  great  rapidity 
until,  at  five  minutes  before  seven,  the  whole  surface  in 
view  was  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  nighL  It  was 
not,  however,  until  long  after  this  time  that  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  ceased  to  illumme  the  balloon ;  and  this 
circumstance,  although  of  course  fully  anticipated,  did 
not  fail  to  give  me  an  infinite  deal  of  pleasure.  It  was 
evident  that,  in  the  morning,  I  should  behold  the  rising 
luminary  many  hours  at  least  before  the  citizens  of  Rot- 
terdam, in  spite  of  their  situation  so  much  farther  to  the 
eastward,  and  thus,  day  aAer  day,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  ascended,  would  I  enjoy  the  light  of  the  «un  for 
a  longer  and  a  longer  period.  I  now  determined  to  keep 
a  journal  of  my  passage,  reckoning  the  days  from  one 
to  twenty-four  hours  continuously,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  intervals  of  darkness. 

At  ten  o'clock,  feeling  sleepy,  I  determined  to  lie 
down  for  the  rest  of  the  night — but  here  a  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  which,  obvious  as  it  may  appear,  had  to- 
tally escaped  my  attention  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking.  If  I  went  to  sleep  as  I  pro- 
posed, how  could  the  atmosphere  in  the  chamber  be 
regenerated  in  the  interim  ?  To  breathe  it  for  more  than 
an  hour,  at  the  farthest,  would  be  a  matter  of  impossi- 
bility ;  or  if  even  this  term  could  be  extended  to  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  the  most  ruinous  consequences 
might  ensue.  The  consideration  of  this  dilemma  gave 
me  no  little  disquietude,  and  it  will  hardly  be  believed 
that,  after  the  dangers  I  had  undergone,  I  should  look 
upon  this  business  in  so  serious  a'  light,  as  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  accomplishing  my  ultimate  design,  and 
finally  make  up  my  mind  to  the  necessity  of  a  descent. 
But  this  hesitation  was  only  momentary.  I  reflected 
that  man  is  the  veriest  slave  of  custom — and  that  many 
points  in  the  routine  of  his  existence  are  deemed  essa^- 
HaUy  important,  which  are  only  so  at  oU  by  his  having 
rendered  them  habituaL  It  was  very  certain  that  I 
could  not  do  without  sleep— but  I  might  easily  bring 
myself  to  feel  no  inconvenience  from  being  awakened 
at  regular  intervals  of  an  hour  during  the  whole  period 
of  my  repose.  It  would  require  but  five  minutes  at 
most,  to  regenerate  the  atmosphere  in  the  fullest  man- 
ner, and  the  only  real  difficulty  was  to  contrive  a  me- 
thod of  arousing  myself  at  the  proper  moment  for  so 
doing.  But  this  was  a  question  which  I  am  willing  to 
confess,  occasioned  me  no  little  uouble  in  its  aoliition. 
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To  be  sure,  I  had  heard  of  the  student  who,  to  pre- 
Tent  his  fiUling  asleep  over  his  books,  held  in  one  hand 
a  ban  of  copper,  the  din  of  whose  descent  into  a  basin 
of  the  same  metal  on  the  floor  beside  his  chair,  serred 
efiectoally  to  startle  him  up,  if,  at  any  moment,  he 
ahould  be  overcome  with  drowsiness.  My  own  ease, 
however,  was  very  different  indeed,  and  left  me  no  room 
for  any  similar  idea— for  I  did  not  wish  to  keep  awake, 
bat  to  be  aroused  from  slumber  at  regular  intervals  of 
time.  I  at  length  hit  upon  the  following  expedient, 
which,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  was  hailed  by  me,  at 
the  moment  of  discovery,  as  an  invention  fully  equal  to 
that  of  the  telescope,  the  steam-engine,  or  the  art  of 
printing  itself. 

It  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  balloon,  at  the  eleva- 
tion now  attained,  continued  its  course  upwards  with  an 
even  and  undeviating  ascent,  and  the  car  consequently 
followed  with  a  steadiness  so  perfect  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  detect  in  it  the  slightest  ^dilation 
whatever.  This  circumstance  favored  me  greatly  in 
the  project  I  now  determined  to  adopt.  My  supply  of 
water  had  been  put  on  board  in  kegs  containing  five 
gallons  each,  and  ranged  very  securely  around  the 
interior  of  the  car.  I  unfastened  one  of  these— took 
two  ropes,  and  tied  them  tightly  across  the  rim  of  the 
wicker-work  from  one  side  to  the  other,  placing  them 
about  a  foot  apart  and  parallel,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
shelf,  upon  which  I  placed  the  keg  and  steadied  it  in  a 
horizontal  position.  About  eight  inches  immediately 
below  these  ropes,  and  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
car,  I  iutened  another  shelf—but  made  of  thin  plank, 
being  the  only  similar  piece  of  wood  I  had.  Upon  this 
latter  shelf,  and  exactly  beneath  one  of  the  rims  of  the 
keg  a  small  earthen  pitcher  was  deposited.  I  now 
bored  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  keg  over  the  pitcher,  and 
fitted  in  a  plug  of  soft  wood,  cut  in  a  tapering  or  coni- 
cal shape.  This  plug  I  pushed  in  or  pulled  out,  as 
might  happen,  until,  after  a  few  experiments  it  arrived 
at  that  exaet  degree  of  tightness,  at  which  the  water 
oozing  from  the  hole,  and  fidling  into  the  pitcher  below, 
should  fill  the  latter  to  the  brim  in  the  period  of  sixty 
minutes.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  briefly  and 
easily  ascertained  by  noticing  the  proportion  of  the 
pitcher  fillM  in  any  given  time.  Having  arranged  all 
this,  the  rest  of  the  plan  is  obvious.  My  bed  was  so 
contrived  upon  the  floor  of  the  car,  as  to  bring  my 
head,  in  lying  down,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
the  pitcher.  It  was  evident,  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
an  hour,  the  pitcher,  getting  full,  would  be  forced  to 
run  over,  and  to  run  over  at  the  mouth,  which  was 
somewhat  lower  than  the  rim.  It  was  also  evident  that 
the  water,  thus  fidling  from  a  height  of  better  than  four 
feet,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  fall  upon  my  face, 
and  that  the  sure  consequence  would  be,  to  waken  me 
up  instantaneously,  even  from  the  soundest  slumber  in 
the  world. 

It  was  folly  eleven  by  the  time  I  had  completed  these 
arrangements,  and  I  immediately  betook  myself  to  bed 
with  full  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  my  invention. 
Nor  in  this  matter  was  I  disappointed.  Punctually 
every  sixty  minutes  was  I  aroused  by  my  trusty  chro- 
nometer, when,  having  emptied  the  pitcher  into  the 
bung-hole  of  the  keg,  and  performed  the  duties  of  the 
condenser,  I  retired  again  to  bed.  These  regular  inter- 
mptxNis  to  my  slumber  cavsed  me  twta  kss^Uacomfort 


than  I  had  anticipated,  and  when  I  finally  arose  for  the 
day  it  was  seven  o'ck>ck,  and  the  son  had  attained 
many  degrees  above  the  line  of  my  horizon. 

JljfrU  3cL  I  found  the  balloon  at  an  immense  height 
indeed,  and  the  earth's  apparent  convexity  increased  in 
a  material  degree.  Below  me  in  the  ocean  lay  a  dos- 
ter  of  black  specks,  which  undoubtedly  were  islands. 
Par  away  to  the  northward  1  perceived  a  thin,  white, 
and  exceedingly  brilliant  line  or  streak  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  supposing  it  to 
be  the  southern  disk  of  the  ices  of  the  Polar  aea.  My 
curiosity  was  greatly  excited,  for  I  had  hopes  of  pass- 
ing on  much  farther  to  the  north,  and  might  possibly, 
at  some  period,  find  myself  placed  directly  sdwve  the 
Pole  itself.  I  now  lamented  that  my  great  elevation 
would,  in  this  ease,  prevent  my  taking  as  accurate  a 
survey  as  I  could  wish.  Much  however  might  be  as- 
certained. Nothing  else  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
occurred  during  the  day.  My  apparatus  all  continued 
in  good  order,  and  the  balloon  still  ascended  without 
any  perceptible  vacillation.  The  cold  was  intense,  and 
obliged  me  to  wrap  up  closely  in  an  overcoat.  When 
darkness  came  over  the  earth,  I  betook  mjraelf  to  bed, 
although  it  was  for  many  hours  afterwards  broad  day- 
light all  around  my  imniediate  situation.  The  water- 
clock  was  punctual  in  its  duty,  and  I  slept  until  nest 
morning  soundly — ^with  the  exception  of  the  periodical 
interruption. 

J§prU  ilk.  Arose  in  good  health  and  spirit^and  wss 
astonished  at  the  singular  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  sea.  It  had  lost,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  deep  tint  of  blue  it  had  hitherto 
worn,  being  now  of  a  grayish  white,  and  of  a  lustre 
dazzling  to  the  eya  The  islands  were  no  longer  visi- 
ble—whether they  had  passed  down  the  horizon  to  the 
southeast,  or  whether  my  increasing  elevation  had  left 
them  out  of  sight,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  was  in- 
clined however,  to  the  latter  opinion.  The  rim  of  ice  to 
the  northward,  was  growing  more  and  more  apparent 
CoM  by  no  means  so  intense.  Nothing  of  importaooe 
occurred,  and  I  psssed  the  day  in  reading^'-having 
taken  care  to  supply  myself  with  books. 

Jlpril  5tk.  BeheM  the  singular  phenomenon  of  the 
sun  rising  while  nearly  the  whole  visible  surfoee  of  the 
earth  continued  to  be  involved  in  darkness.  In  time, 
however,  the  light  spread  itself  over  all,  and  I  again 
saw  the  line  of  ice  to  the  northward.  It  was  now  very 
distinct  and  appeared  of  a  much  darker  hue  than  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  I  was  evidently  approadiing  it, 
and  with  great  rapidity.  Fancied  I  could  again  distin- 
guish a  strip  of  land  to  the  eastward — and  one  also  to 
the  westward — but  could  not  be  certain.  Weather 
moderate.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  happened  da^ 
ing  the  day.    Went  early  to  bed. 

JtprU  6IA.  Was  surprised  atfindii^  the  lim  of  ioeat 
a  ytry  moderate  distance,  and  an  immense  field  of  the 
same  material  stretching  away  off  to  the  horizon  in  the 
north.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  balloon  held  iu  pre- 
sent course,  it  wouM  soon  arrive  above  the  FrodEen 
Ocean,  and  I  had  now  little  doubt  of  ultimately  seciog 
the  Pole.  During  the  whole  of  the  day  I  continued  to 
near  the  ice.  Towards  night  the  limiu  of  my  horizon 
very  suddenly  and  materially  increased,  owing  un- 
doubtedly to  the  earth's  fbim  being  that  of  an  obUte 
spheroid,  and  my  arriving  aboTe->tbe  flattened  regions 
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in  tbe  yndaky  of  the  Arctic  circle.  When  darkness  st 
kngth  overtook  me  1  went  to  hed  in  great  anxiety, 
fearing  lo  pass  over  the  object  of  so  much  curiosity 
when  I  should  have  no  opportunity  of  observing  it. 

JiprSl  7UL  Arose  early,  and,  to  my  great  joy,  at 
length  beheld  what  there  could  be  no  hesitation  in  sup- 
posing the  northern  Pole  itself.  It  was  there,  beyond  a 
doubt,  and  immediately  beneath  my  feet — ^but,  alas ! 
I  had  now  ascended  to  so  vast  a  distance  that  nothing 
could  with  accuracy  be  diw:emed.  Indeed,  to  judge 
fiom  the  progression  of  the  numbers  indicating  my  va- 
rious altitudes  reflectively  at  different  periods,  between 
six  A.  M.  on  the  second  of  April,  and  twenty  minutes 
before  nine  A.  M.  of  the  same  day,  (at  which  time  the 
barometer  ran  down,)  it  mig^t  be  fairly  inferred  that 
the  balloon  had  now,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
April  the  seventh,  reached  a  height  of  nel  U$$  certainly 
than  7254  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  This 
elevation  may  appear  immense,  but  the  estimate  upon 
which  it  is  calculated  gave  a  result  in  all  probability 
fiur  inferior  to  the  truth.  At  all  events  I  undoubtedly 
behehl  the  whole  of  the  earth's  major  diametez^~the 
entire  northern  hemisphere  lay  beneath  me  like  a  chart 
orthographically  projected— and  the  great  circle  of  the 
equator  itself  formed  the  boundary  line  of  my  horizon. 
Your  Elxoellenctes  may  however,  readily  imagine  that 
the  confined  regions  hitherto  unexplored  within  the 
limits  of  the  Arctic  circle,  although  situated  directly 
beneath  me,  and  therefore  seen  without  any  appearance 
of  being  foreshortened,  were  still,  in  themselves,  com- 
paratively too  diminutive,  and  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  point  of  sight  to  admit  of  any  very  accurate 
examination.  Nevertheless  what  could  be  seen  was  of 
a  nature  singular  and  exciting.  Northwardly  from 
that  huge  rii(^  before  mentioned,  and  which,  with  slight 
qualification  may  be  called  the  limit  of  human  discov- 
ery in  these  regions,  one  unbroken,  or  nearly  unbroken 
sheet  of  ioe  continues  to  extend.  In  the  first  few  de- 
grees of  this  its  progress,  its  surface  is  very  sensibly 
fiatiened — farther  on  depressed  into  a  plane — and  final- 
ly, becoming  not  a  lUtU  eonaue^  it  terminates  at  the 
Pole  itself  in  a  circular  centre,  sharply  defined,  whose 
apparent  diameter  subtended  at  the  balloon  an  angle  of 
about  sixty-five  seconds ;  and  whose  dusky  hue,  vary- 
ing in  intensity,  was,  at  all  times  darker  than  any  other 
spot  upon  the  visible  hemisphere,  and  occasionally 
deepened  into  the  most  absolute  and  impenetrable  black- 
ness. Farther  than  this  little  could  be  ascertained. 
By  twelve  o'clock  the  circular  centre  had  materially 
decreased  in  circumference,  and  by  seven  P.  M.  I  lost 
sight  of  it  entirely — the  balloon  passing  over  the  wes- 
tern limb  of  the  ice,  and  floating  away  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  equator. 

April  8ik.  Found  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  earth's 
apparent  diameter,  besides  a  material  alteration  in  its 
g;eneral  color  and  appearance^  The  whole  visible  area 
partook  in  different  d^rees  of  a  tint  of  pale  yellow, 
and  in  some  portions  had  acquired  a  brilliancy  even 
painful  to  the  eye.  My  view  downwards  was  also  con- 
aiderably  impeded  by  the  dense  atmosphere  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  surface  being  loaded  with  clouds  between 
whose  masses  I  eouM  only  now  and  then  obtain  a 
g^limpse  of  the  earth  itself.  This  difficulty  of  direct 
Tision  had  troubled  me  more  or  less  for  the  last  forty 
eight    hours— but   my   present   enormous   elevation 


brought  closer  together,  as  it  were^  the  floating  bodies 
of  vapor,  and  the  inconvenience  became,  of  course,  more 
and  more  palpable  in  proportion  to  my  ascent.  Never- 
theless I  could  easily  perceive  that  the  balloon  now 
hovered  above  the  range  of  great  lakes  in  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  was  holding  a  course  due  south 
which  would  soon  bring  me  to  the  tropics.  This  cir- 
cumstance did  not  fail  to  give  me  the  most  heartfelt 
satisfaction,  and  I  hailed  it  as  a  happy  omen  of  ultimate 
success.  Indeed  the  direction  I  had  hitherto  taken  had 
filled  me  with  uneasiness,  for  it  was  evident  that,  had  I 
continued  it  much  longer,  there  would  have  been  no 
possibility  of  my  arriving  at  the  moon  at  all,  whose 
orbit  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  only  the  small  angle  of 
6<>,  8^\  48". 

Jlpril  9th,  To-day,  the  earth's  diameter  was  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  color  of  the  surface  assumed  hourly 
a  deeper  tint  of  yellow.  The  balloon  kept  steadily  on 
her  cou^e  to  the  southward,  and  arrived  at  nine  P.  M* 
over  the  northern  edge  of  the  Mexican  gulC 

Jipril  lOlA.  I  was  suddenly  aroused  from  slumber, 
about  five  o'clock  this  nun'ning,  by  a  loud,  crackling, 
and  terrific  sound,  for  which  I  could  in  no  manner  ao- 
counL  It  was  of  very  brief  duration,  but,  while  it 
lasted,  resembled  nothing  in  the  world  of  which  1  had 
any  previous  experience.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  I 
became  excessively  alarmed,  having,  in  the  fint  in- 
stance, attributed  the  noise  to  the  bunting  of  the  bal- 
loon. I  examined  all  my  apparatus,  however,  with 
great  attention,  and  could  discover  nothing  out  of  drder. 
Spent  a  great  part  of  the  day  in  meditating  upon  an 
occurrence  so  extraordinary,  but  could  find  no  means 
whatever  of  accounting  fi>r  it.  Went  to  bed  dissatisfied, 
and  in  a  pitiable  state  of  anxiety  and  agitation. 

J§prU  nth.  Found  a  startling  diminution  in  the  ap- 
parent  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  a  considerable  increase, 
now  observable  for  the  firat  time,  in  that  of  the  moon 
itself,  which  wanted  only  a  few  days  of  being  full.  It 
now  required  long  and  excessive  labor  to  condense 
within  the  chamber  sufficient  atmospheric  air  for  the 
sustenance  of  life. 

j§prU  1  %th,  A  singular  alteration  took  place  in  regard 
to  the  direction  of  the  balloon,  and  although  fully  anti- 
cipated, aflbrded  me  the  most  unequivoeal  delight 
Having  reached,  in  its  former  course,  about  the  twen- 
tieth parallel  of  southern  latitude,  it  turned  off  suddenly 
at  an  acute  angle  to  the  eastward,  and  thus  proceeded 
throughout  the  day,  keeping  nearly,  if  not  altogether, 
in  the  exact  plmuiif  the  bmmrdUfit,  What  was  worthy 
of  remark,  a  very  perceptible  vacillation  in  the  car 
was  a  oonsequenoe  of  this  change  of  route— a  vacilla- 
tion which  prevailed,  in  a  more  or  less  degree,  for  a 
period  of  many  hours. 

j§prU  13th,  Was  again  very  much  alarmed  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  loud,  crackling  noise  which  terrified  me  on 
the  tenth.  Thought  long  upon  the  subject,  but  was 
unable  to  form  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Great  de- 
crease in  the  earth's  apparent  diameter  which  now  sub- 
tended from  the  balloon  an  angle  of  very  little  more 
than  twenty-five  degrees.  The  moon  could  not  be  seen 
at  all,  being  nearly  in  my  zenith.  I  still  continued  in 
the  i^ane  of  the  ellipse,  but  made  little  progress  to  the 
eastward. 

J§prU  14IA.  Extremely  rapid  decrease  in  the  diame- 
ter of  the  earth.  To-day  I  became  strongly  impressed 
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with  the  idea,  that  the  bedloon  wtm  now  actually  run- 
ning up  the  line  of  apeides  to  the  point  of  perigee — in 
other  words,  holding  the  direct  course  which  would 
bring  it  immediately  to  the  moon  in  that  part  of  its 
orbit,  the  nearest  to  the  earth.  The  moon  itself  was 
directly  ovei^head,  and  consequently  hidden  from  my 
view.  Great  and  long-continued  labor  necessary  for 
the  condensation  of  the  atmosphere. 

April  IStk,  Not  even  the  outlines  of  continents  and 
seas  could  now  be  traced  upon  the  earth  with  anything 
approaching  to  distinctness.  About  twelve  o'clock  I 
became  aware,  for  the  third  time,  of  that  unearthly  and 
appalling  sound  which  bad  so  astonished  me  before.  It 
now,  however,  continued  for  some  moments,  and  gather^ 
ed  horrible  intensity  as  it  continued.  At  length,  while 
stupified  and  terror-stricken  I  stood  in  expectation  of,  I 
know  not  what  hideous  destruction,  the  car  vibrated 
with  excessive  violence,  and  a  gigantic  and  flaming 
mtaa  of  some  material  which  I  could  not  dii^nguish, 
came  with  the  voice  of  a  thousand  thunders,  roaring 
and  booming  by  the  balloon.  When  my  fears  and 
astonishment  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  I  had  little 
difficulty  in  supposing  it  to  be  some  mighty  volcanic 
fragment  ejected  from  that  world  to  which  I  was  so  ra- 
pidly approaching,  and,  in  all  probability,  one  of  that 
singulfljr class  of  substances  occasionally  picked  up  on 
the  earth,  and  termed  meteoric  stones  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter appellation. 

April  lath.  To-day,  looking  upwards  as  well  as  I 
could,  through  each  of  the  side  windows  alternately,  I 
beheld,  to  my  great  delight,  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
moon's  disk  protruding,  as  it  were,  on  ail  sides  beyond 
the  huge  circumference  of  the  balloon.  My  agitation 
was  extreme — ^for  I  had  now  little  doubt  of  soon  reach- 
ing the  end  of  my  perilous  voyage.  Indeed  the  labor 
now  required  by  the  condenser  had  increased  to  a  most 
oppressive  degree,  and  allowed  me  scarcely  any  respite 
from  exertion.  Sleep  was  a  matter  nearly  out  of  the 
question.  I  became  quite  ill,  and  my  frame  trembled 
with  exhaustion.  It  was  impossible  that  human  nature 
could  endure  this  state  of  intense  suffering  much  longer. 
During  the  now  brief  interval  of  darkness  a  meteoric 
stone  again  passed  in  my  vicinity,  and  the  frequency  of 
these  phenomena  began  to  occasion  me  much  anxiety 
and  apprehension.  The  consequence  of  a  concussion 
with  any  one  of  them,  would  have  been  inevitable  de- 
struction to  me  and  my  balh>on. 

April  \7tk.  This  morning  proved  an  epoch  in  my 
voyage.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  thirteenth, 
the  earth  subtended  an  angular  breadth  of  twenty-five 
degrees.  On  the  fourteenth,  this  bad  greatly  diminish- 
ed— on  the  fifteenth,  a  still  more  rapid  decrease  was  ob- 
servable—and on  retiring  for  the  night  of  the  sixteenth 
I  had  noticed  an  angle  of  no  more  than  about  seven  de- 
grees and  fifteen  minutes.  What,  therefore,  must  have 
been  my  amazement  on  awakening  from  a  brief  and 
disturbed  slumber  on  the  morning  of  this  day,  the  se- 
venteenth, at  finding  the  surface  beneath  me  so  sudden- 
ly and  wonderfully  augmented  in  volume  as  to  subtend 
no  less  than  thirty-nine  degrees  in  apparent  angular 
diameter !  I  was  thunderstruck.  No  words — no  earthly 
expression  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme— 
the  absolute  horror  and  astonishment  with  which  I  was 
seized,  possessed,  and  altogether  overwhelmed.  My 
knees  tottfered  beneath  mc— my  teeth  chattered— my 


hair  started  up  on  end.  *^  The  balloon  then  had  actually 
burst" — these  were  the  first  tumultuous  ideas  which 
hurried  through  my  mind — **  the  balloon  had  positively 
burst.  I  was  falling — ^falling — falling — ^with  the  most 
intense,  the  most  impetuous,  the  most  unpanlleled  ve> 
locity.  To  judge  from  the  immense  diatanee  aheady 
so  quickly  passed  over,  it  could  not  be  more  than  ten 
minutes,  at  the  farthest,  before  I  should  meet  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  be  hurled  into  annihilation."  Bat 
at  length  reflection  came  to  my  relief.  I  paused — ^I  con- 
sidered— and  I  began  to  doubt.  The  matter  was  hn- 
possible.  I  ooukl  not  in  any  reason  have  so  rapidly 
come  down.  There  was  some  mistake.  Not  the  red 
thunderbolt  itself  could  have  so  impetuously  descended. 
Besides,  although  I  was  evklently  approaching  the  sor- 
face  below  me,  it  was  with  a  speed  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  velocity  I  had  at  first  so  horribly 
conceived.  This  consideration  served  to  calm  the  per^ 
turbation  of  my  mind,  and  I  finally  succeeded  in  regard- 
ing the  phenomenon  in  its  proper  point  of  view.  In 
fact  amazement  must  have  fairly  deprived  me  of  my 
senses  when  I  could  not  see  the  vast  difference,  in  ap- 
pearance, between  the  surface  below  me,  and  the  sur^ 
face  of  my  mother  earth.  The  latter  was  indeed  over 
my  head,  and  completely  hidden  by  the  balloon,  while 
the  moon — ^the  moon  itself  in  all  its  glory — lay  beneath 
me,  and  at  my  feet 

The  stupor  and  surprise  produced  in  my  mind  by  this 
extraordinary  change  in  the  posture  of  afiairs  was  per^ 
haps,  after  all,  that  part  of  the  adventure  least  suseepU- 
ble  of  explanation.  For  the  boftUversemeni  in  itself  was 
not  only  natural  and  inevitable,  but  had  been  long  actn- 
ally  anticipated  as  a  circumstance  to  be  expected  when- 
ever I  should  arrive  at  that  exact  point  of  my  voyage 
where  the  attraction  of  the  planet  should  be  superseded 
by  the  attraction  of  the  satellite — or,  more  precisely, 
where  the  gravitation  of  the  balloon  towards  the  earth 
should  be  less  powerful  than  its  gravitation  towards  the 
moon.  To  be  sure  I  arose  from  a  sound  slumber  with 
all  my  senses  in  confusion  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
very  startling  phenomenon,  and  one  whidi,  althoi^h 
expected,  was  not  expected  at  the  moment.  The  revo- 
lution itself  must,  of  course,  have  taken  place  in  an 
easy  and  gradual  manner,  and  it  is  by  no  means  dear 
that,  had  I  even  been  awake  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence, I  should  have  been  made  aware  of  it  by  any  w- 
temal  evidence  of  an  Inversion — that  is  to  say  by  any 
inconvenience  or  disarrangement  either  about  my  per- 
son or  about  my  apparatus. 

It  is  ahnost  needless  to  say  that  upon  coming  to  a  doe 
sense  of  my  situation,  and  emerging  from  the  terror 
which  had  absorbed  every  faculty  of  my  aoul,  my  atten- 
tion  was,  in  the  first  place,  wholly  directed  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  general  physical  appearance  of  the 
moon.  It  lay  beneath  me  Like  a  chart,  and  although  I 
judged  it  to  be  still  at  no  inconsiderable  distance,  the 
indentures  of  its  surface  were  defined  to  my  vision  with 
a  most  striking  and  altogether  unaccountable  distinct- 
ness. The  entire  absence  of  ocean  or  sea,  and  indeed 
of  any  lake  or  river,  or  body  of  water  whatsoever, 
struck  me,  at  the  first  glance,  as  the  most  extraordtnaiy 
feature  in  its  geological  condition.  Yet,  strange  to  say! 
I  beheld  vast  level  regions  of  a  character  decidedly  al- 
luvial— although  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  hem- 
isphere in  sight  was  covered  withHnnumerable  vokanie 
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mounuuns,  conical  in  shape,  and  having  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  artificial  than  of  natural  protnberances. 
The  highest  among  them  does  not  exceed  three  and 
three  quarter  miles  in  perpendicular  elevation — ^but 
a  map  of  the  volcanic  districts  of  the  Campi  Phlegnsi 
would  afford  to  your  Excellencies  a  better  idea  of  their 
general  surface  than  any  unworthy  description  I  might 
think  proper  to  attempt.  The  greater  part  of  them 
were  in  a  state  of  evident  eruption,  and  gave  me  fear- 
fully to  understand  their  fury  and  their  power  by  the 
repeated  thunders  of  the  miscalled  meteoric  stones 
which  now  rushed  upwards  by  the  balloon  with  a  fre- 
quency more  and  more  appalling. 

t^prU  \8ih.  To-day  I  found  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  moon's  apparent  bulk,  and  the  evidently  accelerated 
velocity  of  my  descent  began  to  fill  me  with  alarm.  It 
will  be  remembered  that,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  my 
speculations  upon  the  possibility  of  a  passage  to  the 
moon,  the  existence  in  its  vicinity  of  an  atmosphere 
dense  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  planet  had  enter- 
ed largely  into  my  calculations — ^this  too  in  spite  of 
many  theories  to  the  contrary,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
in  spite  of  the  positive  evidence  of  our  senses.  Upon 
the  resistance,  or  more  properly,  upon  the  support  of 
this  atmosphere,  existing  in  the  state  of  density  ima- 
gined, 1  had,  of  course,  entirely  depended  for  the  safety 
of  my  ultimate  descent.  Should  I  then,  after  all,  prove 
to  have  been  mistaken,  I  had  in  consequence  nothing 
better  to  expect  as  a  finale  to  my  adventure  than  being 
dashed  into  atoms  against  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
satellite.  And  indeed  I  had  now  every  reason  to  be 
terrified.  My  distance  from  the  moon  was  compigra- 
tively  trifling,  while  the  labor  required  by  the  condenser 
was  diminished  not  at  all,  and  I  could  discover  no  indi- 
cation whatever  of  a  decreasing  rarity  in  the  air. 

J^rU  19fA.  This  morning,  to  my  groat  joy,  about 
nine  o'clock,  the  surfiice  of  the  moon  being  frightfully 
near,  and  my  apprehensions  excited  to  the  utmost,  the 
pump  of  my  condenser  at  length  gave  evident  tokens  of 
an  alteration  in  the  atmosphere.  By  ten  I  had  reason 
to  believe  its  density  considerably  increased.  By  eleven 
very  little  labor  was  necessary  at  the  apparatus — and 
at  twelve  o'clock,  with  some  hesitation,  I  ventured  to 
unscrew  the  tourniquet,  when,  finding  no  inconvenience 
from  having  done  so,  I  finally  threw  open  the  gum-elas- 
tic chamber,  and  unrigged  it  from  around  the  car.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  spasms  and  violent  headach 
were  the  immediate  consequence  of  an  experiment  so 
precipitate  and  full  of  danger.  *  But  these  and  other 
difiiculties  attending  respiration,  as  they  were  by  no 
means  so  great  as  to  put  me  in  peril  of  my  life,  I  deter- 
mined to  endure  as  I  best  could,  in  consideration  of  my 
leaving  them  behind  me  momentarUy  in  my  approach 
to  the  denser  strata  near  the  moon.  This  approach, 
however,  was  still  impetuous  in  the  extreme,  and  it  soon 
became  alarmingly  certain  that,  although  I  had  proba- 
bly not  been  deceived  in  the  expectation  of  an  atmos- 
phere dense  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  satellite, 
sUJl  I  had  been  wrong  in  supposing  this  density,  even  at 
the  surface,  at  all  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  great 
weight  contained  in  the  car  of  my  balloon.  Yet  this 
skmdd  have  been  the  case,  and  in  an  equal  degree  as  at 
the  soriace  of  the  earth,  the  actual  gravity  of  bodies  at 
either  planet  being  in  the  exact  ratio  of  their  atmosphe- 
ric oqpdensation.    .That  it  was  not  the  case  however  my 


precipitous  downfall  gave  testimony  enough— why  it 
was  not  80,  can  only  be  explained  by  a  reference  to 
those  possible  geological  disturbances  to  which  I  have 
formerly  alluded.  At  all  events  I  was  now  close  upon 
the  planet,  and  coming  down  with  most  terrible  impetu- 
osity. I  lost  not  a  moment  accordingly  in  throwing 
overboard  first  my  ballast,  then  my  water^kegs,  then 
my  condensing  apparatus  and  gum-elastic  chamber,  and 
finally  every  individual  article  within  the  car.  But  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  I  still  fell  with  horrible  rapidity, 
and  was  now  not  more  than  half  a  mile  at  fiirthest  from 
the  surface.  As  a  last  resource,  therefore,  having  got  rid 
of  my  coat,  hat,  and  boots,  I  cut  loose  from  the  balloon 
the  ear  itself^  which  was  of  no  inconsiderable  weight,  and 
thus,  clinging  with  both  hands  to  the  hoop  of  the  net- 
work, I  had  barely  time  to  observe  that  the  whole  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  was  thickly  interspersed 

ith  diminutive  habitations,  ere  I  tumbled  headlong 
into  the  very  heart  of  a  fantastical-looking  city,  and 
into  the  middle  of  a  vast  crowd  of  ugly  little  people, 
who  none  of  them  uttered  a  single  syllable,  or  gave 
themselves  the  least  trouble  to  render  me  assistance,  but 
stood,  like  a  parcel  of  idiots,  grinning  in  a  ludicrous 
manner,  and  eyeing  me  and  my  balloon  askant  with 
their  arms  set  a-kimbo.  I  turned  from  them  in  contempt, 
and  gazing  upwards  at  the  earth  so  lately  left,  and  left 
perhaps  forever,  beheld  it  like  a  huge,  dull,  copper 
shield,  about  two  degrees  in  diameter,  fixed  immoveably 
in  the  heavens  overhead,  and  tipped  on  one  of  its  edges 
with  a  crescent  border  of  the  most  brilliant  gold.  No 
traces  of  land  or  water  could  be  discovered,  and  the 
whole  was  clouded  with  variable  spots,  and  belted  with 
tropical  and  equatorial 'zones. 

Thus,  may  it  please  your  Excellencies,  after  a  series 
of  great  anxieties,  unheard  of  dangers,  and  unparalleled 
escapes,  I  had,  at  length,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  my 
departure  from  Rotterdam,  arrived  in  safety  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  voyage  undoubtedly  the  most  extraordinary, 
and  the  most  momentous  ever  accomplished,  under- 
taken, or  conceived  by  any  denizen  of  earth.  But  my 
adventures  yet  remain  to  be  related.  And  indeed  your 
Excellencies  may  well  imagine  that  after  a  residence  of 
five  years  upon  a  planet  not  only  deeply  interesting  in 
its  own  peculiar  character,  but  rendered  doubly  so  by 
its  intimate  connection,  in*  capacity  of  satellite,  with  the 
world  inhabited  by  man,  I  may  have  intelligence  for  the 
private  ear  of  the  States'  College  of  Astronomen  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  details,  however  wonderful, 
of  the  mere  voyage  which  so  happily  concluded.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  case.  I  have  mudi — very  much  which  it 
would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  communicate.  I 
have  much  to  say  of  the  climate  of  the  planet— of  its 
wonderful  alternations  of  heat  and  cold — of  unmitigated 
and  burning  sunshine  for  one  fortnight,  and  more  than 
polar  severity  of  winter  for  the  next — of  a  constant 
transfer  of  moisture,  by  distillation  in  vacuo,  from  the 
point  beneath  the  sun  to  the  point  the  farthest  from  it — 
of  a  variable  zone  of  running  water— of  the  people 
themselves — of  their  manners,  customs,  and  political 
institutions — of  their  peculiar  physical  construction— of 
their  ugliness— of  their  want  of  ears,  those  useless  ap- 
pendages in  an  atmosphere  so  peculiarly  modified  as  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  any  but  the  loudest 
sounds— of  their  consequent  ignorance  of  the  use  and 
properties  of  speech— of  their^bstitute  for  speech 
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in  a  singular  method  of  interHsonunomcttion-— of  the 
incomprehensible  connection  between  each  particular 
individual  in  the  moon,  with  some  particular  indiridual 
on  the  earth— a  connection  analogous  with,  and  depend- 
ing upon  that  of  the  orbs  of  the  planet  and  the  satellite, 
and  by  means  of  which  the  lives  and  destinies  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  one  are  interwoven  with  the  lives  and 
destinies  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  other— and  above  all, 
if  it  so  please  your  Excellencies,  above  all  of  these  dark 
and  hideous  mjrsteries  which  lie  in  the  outer  regions  of 
the  moon — regions  which,  owing  to  the  almost  miracu- 
lous accordance  of  the  satellite's  rotation  on  its  own 
axis  with  its  sideral  revolution  about  the  earth,  have 
never  yet  been  turned,  and,  by  Gkid's  mercy,  never  shall 
be  turned  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  telescopes  of  man.  All 
this,  and  more — ^much  more— would  I  most  wilUngly 
detail.  But  to  be  brief,  I  must  have  my  reward.  I 
am  pining  for  a  return  to  my  fimaily  and  to  my  home: 
and  as  the  price  of  any  farther  oommunicatioBs  on  my 
part — ^in  consideration  of  the  light  which  I  have  it  in 
my  power  to  throw  upon  many  very  important  branches 
of  j^ysical  and  metaphysical  science — I  must  solicit, 
through  the  influence  of  your  honorable  body,  a  pardon 
for  the  crime  of  which  I  have  been  guilty  in  the  death 
of  the  creditors  upon  my  departure  from  Rotterdam. 
This,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper.  Its 
bearer,  an  inhabitant  of  the  moon,  whom  I  have  prevail- 
ed upon,  and  properly  instructed,  to  be  my  messenger 
to  the  earth,  will  await  your  Excellencies*  pleasure,  and 
return  to  me  with  the  pardon  in  question,  if  it  can,  in 
any  manner,  be  obtained. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &e.  your  Excellencies  very 
humble  servant,  bans  pbaaix. 

Upon  finishing  the  perusal  of  this  very  extraordinary 
document,  Professor  Rul>a-dub^  it  is  said,  dropped  his 
pipe  upon  the  ground  in  the  extremity  of  his  surprise, 
and  Mynheer  Superbus  Von  Underduk,  having  taken  'i 
off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  and  deposited  them  in 
his  pocket,  so  fiir  forgot  both  himself  and  his  dignity, 
as  to  turn  round  three  times  upon  his  heel  in  the  quint- 
escence  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  the  matter — the  pardon  should  be  ob- 
tained. So  at  least  swore  with  a  round  oath,  Professor 
Rub-a-dub,  end  so  finally  thouQ^t  the,  illustrious  Von 
Underduk,  as  he  took  the  arm  of  his  brother  in  science, 
and  without  saying  a  word,  began  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  home  to  deliberate  upon  the  measures  to  be 
adopted.  Having  reached  the  door,  however,  of  the 
burgomaster's  dwelling,  the  Professor  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, that  as  the  messenger  had  thought  proper  to  dis- 
appear—no doubt  frightened  to  death  by  the  savage 
appearance  of  the  burghers  of  Rotterdam— the  pardon 
would  be  of  little  use,  as  no  one  but  a  man  of  the  moon 
would  undertake  a  voyage  to  so  horrible  a  distance. 
To  the  truth  of  this  observation  the  burgomaster  as- 
sented, and  the  matter  was  therefore  at  an  end.  Not 
so,  however,  rumors  and  speculations.  The  letter, 
having  been  published,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  gossip 
and  opinion.  .Some  of  the  over  wise  even  made  them- 
selves ridiculous,  by  decrying  the  whole  business  as 
nothing  better  than  a  hoax.  But  hoax,  with  these  sort 
of  people,  is,  I  believe,  a  general  term  for  all  matters 
above  their  comprehension.  For  my  part  I  cannot  con- 
ceive upon  what  data  they  have  founded  such  an  accu- 
sation.   Let  us  see  what  they  say : 


Imprimia.    That  certain  wags  in  Rotterdam  hsTS 
certain  especial  antipathies  to  certain  burgomaiten 


Don't  understand  at  alL 

Secondly.  That  an  odd  little  dwaif  and  bottle  con- 
jurer, both  of  whose  ears,  for  some  misdemeanor,  haie 
been  cut  off  close  to  his  head,  has  been  missing  for 
several  days  from  the  neighboring  city  of  Brugca. 

Well— what  of  that? 

Thirdly.  That  the  newspapers  which  were  stnck 
all  over  the  little  balloon  were  newspapen  of  HoUand, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  made  in  the  moon. 
They  were  dirty  papers— very  dirty— and  Gluck,  the 
printer,  would  take  hia  bible  oath  to  their  having  been 
printed  in  Rotterdam. 

He  was  mistaken — ^undoubtedly^-mistaken. 

Fourthly.  That  Hans  Phaall  himsdf,  the  drunken 
villain,  and  the  three  very  idle  gentlemen  styled  his 
creditors,  were  all  seen,  no  longer  than  two  or  three 
days  ago,  in  the  tippling  house  in  the  suburbs,  having 
just  returned,  with  money  in  their  pockety  from  a  trip 
bejrond  the  sea. 

Don't  believe  it— don't  believe  a  word  of  iu 

Lastly.  That  it  is  an  0{Nnioo  very  generally  r^ 
ceived,  or  which  ought  to  be  generally  received,  that 
the  College  of  Astnmomers  in  the  city  of  Rotterdam— 
as  well  as  all  other  C<dleges  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
worid— not  to  mention  Colleges  and  Astronomers  in 
general — are,  to  say  the  least  of  the  matter,  not  a  whit 
better,  nor  greater,  nor  wiser  than  they  ought  to  be. 

The d ^I,  you  say!  Now  that's  too  bad.    Why, 

hang  the  people,  they  should  be  prosecuted  for  a 
UbeL  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  you  know  notlung  about 
the  business.  You  are  ignorant  of  Astronomy — and  of 
things  in  general  The  voyage  was  made — it  was  in- 
deed—and made,  too,  by  Hans  Phaall.  I  wonder,  for 
my  part,  you  do  not  perceive  at  once  that  tlie  letter— 
the  document — ^is  intrinsically — ^is  astronomioally  true-» 
and  that  it  carries  upon  its  very  fiue  the  evidcnoe  of  its 
own  authenticity. 


For  the  Soochtm  Litsraiy  Mei 

TBS  BAJ^BU 

It  If  the  law  tbroQgboiit  the  Old  Dominioii, 
When  some  poor  devil  diet  la  peace  or  battle. 
The  executor  mint  be  of  the  oploion 
His  goods  are  periehiof «  and  sell  each  chattel  i 
Whatever  treads  oo  hoof,  or  lllee  on  pinion — 
Hogs,  horses,  cows,  and  erery  sort  of  cattle — 
Cups,  saocera,  swingle  trees  and  looking  jlinni 
Ploughfl,  pou  and  pans,  teakettles  and  jackaeac 


A  man  who  never  quotes,  it  has  been  aaid,  will  in 
return  never  be  quoted.  By  way  therefore  of  quotii^ 
and  at  the  same  time  of  being  quoted,  I  have  quoted  a 
poem  of  my  own,  which  "  will  never  be  pnbii^ed,"  writ- 
ten in  attempted  imitation  of  Beppo,  and  describing  a 
sale  in  Virginia.  Who  has  not  seen  somethiiig  like  the 
following  staring  him  in  the  face,  on  the  side  of  a  store 
or  tavern,  or  upon  the  post  of  a  sign-board  where  seve- 
ral roads  meet  ?  *' I  dui  pureeed  io  9d  tc  Uu  higkai  hU- 
der,(m8aterdagtke3diifJmuumrynext,oiBimUt^dUtkt 
hmuolandkUcktnfmut^qf  the  laie  Band  DimUt^Etq, 
together  wUk  oU  the  Aerter,  nmeit^  sheep  and  kogts,  Cmh 
on  aU  eumt  qfjwe  doUtrt  and  tmda-,  end  a  credUofHuhe 
manUu  on  the  baUimce,    Bond  VfUh  etprontd  oetoaritf/  «iK 
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he  rtfmerd/'  4^    Such  a  notification  as  the  above, 
whkh  is  copied  verbatim  et  speliatim,  operates  like  an 
electric  shock  on  a  whole  neii^hborhood  in  that  portion 
of  the  country  in  which  1  reside,  especially  upon  that 
part  of  the  population  which  can  least  afford  to  buy 
bar^^ns.    The  teoiptaiion  of  long  credit  is  too  great 
to  be  resisted,  although  no  calculations  of  the  ultimate 
ability  to  pay  are  ever  made.    The  grand  desiderstum 
it,  to  obtain  the  necessary  security,  and  to  purchase  to 
a  greater  amount  than  five  dollars.    I  am  myself  in- 
fected by  this  prevailing  malady,  and  frequently  buy 
what  is  of  no  manner  of  use  to  me,  simply  because  no 
cash  is  required,  and  bonds  are  hard  to  collect,  and 
suits  may  be  put  off  by  continuances,  and  matters  of 
this  sort  after  all,  may  be  settled  by  executors  and  ad- 
ministrators.   Among  the  rest  therefore,  on  the  day 
appointed  by  the  aforesaid  notification,  I  mounted  my 
horse,  and  sallied  out  upon  the  road  leading  to  Blank, 
and  fell  in  with  a  large  party  going  to  the  sale,  principal- 
ly managers,  as  they  call  themselves  now^^ays,  on  the 
neighboring  estates.    Formerly  they  were  yclept  over- 
seers, bat  the  term  is  falling  into  disuse,  as  conveying 
the  idea  of  something  derogatory.    They  were  mount- 
ed in  every  variety  of  style ;  there  were  long  tails,  and 
bob  tails,  and  nicked  tails ;  and  I  saw  at  feast  one  sheep 
skin  saddle  and  grape  vine  bridle.    By  the  by,  talking 
of  grape  vines,  what  a  country  ours  is  for  this  invalua- 
ble article.    Here  is  no  need  of  hemp  manufactories. 
Nature,  in  her  exuberant  goodness,  has  supplied  an 
abundance  of  primitive  rope,  which  is  just  as  conve- 
nient and  efficacious  as  the  best  cordage,  whether  a 
man  wanu  to  hang  himself  or  a  dog— whether  he  wants 
a  cap  for  his  fence,  a  backhand  for  his  plough-horse,  a 
pair  of  leading  lines,  or  a  girth  for  his  saddle.    Why 
shooJd  we  be  the  advocates  of  a  tari^  when  nature 
suppbes  us  in  peace  or  war  with  this  and  many  other 
articles  of  the  first  necessity,  among  which  I  once  heard 
a Chotanker  enumerate mtal.  ^^Why,"  said  he, " should 
we  fear  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  a  separation  of  the 
north  from  the  south,  when  there  is  not  a  sprig  of  mint 
in  all  New  England  7"  When  this  was  said,  peradven- 
tore  it  might  be  true ;  but  to  my  certain  knowledge,  at 
this  day  the  word  julap  is  well  understood  much  farther 
north  than  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line.    Pardon  me, 
leader,  this  digression-~for  I  am  mounted  to-day  on  a 
rough-going,  headstrong  animal,  that  will  have  his  own 
way,  and  wanU  to  turn  aside  into  every  by-path  which 
he  sees,  and  is  as  "  wiUyard  a  pony**  as  that  ridden  by 
Dambiedikes,  when  he  followed  Jeanie  Deans  to  lend 
her  the  purse  of  gold.  But  to  return.  I  cannot  let  this  op- 
portunity slip  of  singling  out  one  of  this  group  of  horse- 
men finr  description,  that  you  may  have  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  sort  of  folks  and  horses  that  live  hereabouts. 
Wert  thou  ever  upon  Hoecake  Ridge  T  and  hast  thou 
ever  met  in  winter,  a  thorough  bred  native  of  that  re- 
g;ion,  mounted  upon  his  little  shaggy  pony,  ^  »kelping 
MS  iknmgk  dub  md  wbrt,''  like  Tam  O*  Shantcr?  Here 
he  was  to-day,  in  his  element,  dressed  in  Nankin  panta- 
loons and  a  thin  cotton  jacket,  and  riding  in  the  teeth  of 
a  stnNig  northwester,  singing  **Lift  Ut  w  eherUk.^  His 
■uidle  had  no  skirts,  having  been  robbed  of  those  use- 
Jeaa  appendages  by  some  rogue  who  wanted  a  pair  of 
brogues;  his  bridle  had  as  many  knots  as  the  sea  ser- 
penU    But  my  business  is  not  so  much  with  him  as 
with  his  pony,  whose  head  and  neck  may  be  aptly  re-  i 
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presented  by  a  maul  and  its  handle.  His  tail  is  six 
inches  long,  and  standing  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees with  his  back;  his  hair  is  long  and  shaggy;  he 
is  cat-luunmed,  and  his  chest  so  narrow  that  his  fore  legs 
almost  touch  one  another;  his  eyes  snap  fire  when  you 
plague  him.  You  may  talk  of  improving  the  breed  of 
horses.  Tell  me  not  of  your  Eclipses,  your  Henrys — 
of  Arabians  or  Turks.  They  may  be  all  very  well  in 
iheir  places,  but  this  pony  is  the  animal  for  my  country. 
He  can  bite  the  grass  which  is  absolutely  invisible  to 
human  eyes,  and  subsist  upon  it.  If  you  would  give 
him  six  ears  of  com  twice  a  day,  he  would  be  almost 
too  fat  to  travel  He  never  stumbles.  Give  him  the 
rein,  and  he  will  pick  his  path  as  carefully  as  a  lady. 
Elis  powers  of  endurance  exceed  the  camel's.  His  mas- 
ter is  a  sot,  and  his  horse  will  stand  all  night  at  a  tip- 
pling shop,  gnawing  a  fence  rail ;  he  almost  prefers  it  to 
a  corn-stalk  which  has  been  lying  out  aU  winter,  his 
common  food.  When  his  master  comes  forth  and 
mounts,  he  studies  attitudes.  If  the  rider  reel  to  the 
right,  the  pony  leans  to  the  starboard  side ;  if  to  the 
left,  he  tacks  to  suit  him.  If  the  master  fall,  he  falls 
clear,  having  no  girth  to  his  saddle,  and  the  pony  does 
not  waste  time  in  useless  meditation  upon  accidents  that 
will  happen  to  the  best  of  us,  but  moves  homeward 
with  accelerated  velocity,  leaping  every  obstacle  in  his 
way  to  his  brush  stable. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  drop  in  alongside  of  the 
man  who  was  mounted  upon  this  incomparable  animal, 
and  complimenting  him  upon  his  i^losophy  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  song,  and  on  the  dexterity  of  his  horse,  I 
soon  found  he  was  a  great  politician,  and  we  chatted 
most  agreeably  until  our  arrival  at  the  place  of  sale. 

He  was  a  violent ,  but  not  a  word  of  politics ; 

literature  and  politics  are  different  matters  altogether. 
You  may  be  a  great  politician,  you  know,  without  a 
particle  of  literature.  Politicians  are  the  hist  people  in 
the  world  to  bear  a  joke;  and  if  I  were  even  to  glance 
at  the  discourse  of  my  neighbors,  there  are  many  who 
would  not  submit  to  this  interference  with  their  exclu- 
sive business;  they  would  see  in  it  "  more  devils  than 
vast  hell  could  hold."  The  world  must  therefore  be 
content  to  lose  the  humor  of  my  singular  acquaintance, 
as  1  cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  his  conceptions  with- 
out the  mention  of  names.  I  shall  die  though,  unless  I 
find  some  occasion  of  disclosing  them ;  fbr  old  Hardca^ 
tie's  man  Diggory  was  never  more  diverted  at  his  story 
of  the  grouse  in  the  gun-room,  than  was  I  at  the  politi- 
cal conceita  of  my  Hoecake-ridger.  Having  arrived 
at  Blank,  wo  hung  our  horses,  as  Virginians  always  do 
after  riding  them,  and  entered  the  grounds  before  a  ve- 
nerable looking  building  which  had  been  completely 
embowelled,  and  ita  (iontenta  were  piled  in  promiscuous 
heaps  in  various  parta  of  the  yard.  Within  the  great 
house,  as  it  is  usually  styled,  was  already  assembled 
around  a  blazing  fire,  a  crowd  of  exceedingly  noisy 
folks,  all  talking  at  once,  and  nobody  apparently  listen* 
ing.  The  names  of  our  leading  men  sounded  on  every 
side,  and  the  Tower  of  Babel  never  witnessed  a  greater 
confusion  of  tongues.  For  my  own  part,  it  always 
makes  me  melancholy  to  contemplate  this  inroad  of 
Goths  and  Vandals  upon  apartments  which  were  once 
perhaps  so  sacred,  and  kept  in  order  with  such  sed- 
ulous attention.  It  seems  a  profanation — a  want  of 
respect  fbr  the  recently  dead,  and  a  cruel  outrage  upon 
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the  feelings  of  the  surviyiiig  family.  Nothing  escapes 
the  prying  eye  of  curiosity—- the  rude  footstep  invades 
the  very  penetralia.  The  household  gods,  the  Dii  Pe- 
nates are  all  upturned;  and  mirth  and  jesting  reign 
amidst  the  precincts  of  woe.  I  felt  like  a  jackal  tear- 
ing open  the  grave  for  my  prey.  The  crier,  the  high 
priest  of  these  infernal  orgies,  now  came  forward  with 
his  badge  of  ofl^ce,  the  jug  of  whiskey,  and  announced 
that  the  sale  would  commence  as  soon  as  he  could 
wet  his  whistle,  which  he  proceeded  to  do^  and  then 
began  to  ply  his  customers.  It  is  wonderful  to  think 
how  much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  finding  out 
metaphors  to  describe  the  detestable  act  of  tippling. 
The  renowned  biographer  of  Washington  and  Marion 
has  imbodied  a  number  of  these  in  one  of  his  minor 
performances;  but  several  which  I  heard  this  day  were 
new  to  me,  and  escaped  his  researches ;  thus,  I  heard 
one  upbraid  another  for  being  too  fond  of  "  losftng  hU 
heod  baekf'"  while  a  third  invited  his  companion  to  ^rai- 
iU  the  itopper'^ — ^and  upon  my  taking  a  very  moderate 
drink,  and  so  weak  that  a  temperance  man  would 
scarcely  have  frowned  upon  me,  I  vras  clapped  on  the 
back  and  jeered  for  my  fondness  of  the,  creature,  since 
I  was  willing  to  swallow  an  ocean  of  water  to  get  at  a 
drop.  In  a  very  short  time  the  liquid  fire  of  the  Greeks 
ran  through  the  veins  of  the  crowd,  and  they  were 
quickly  ripe  for  bidding — 

'*  Inspiring  bold  John  Bsrleycora, 
What  dsBfen  thou  c«n«  make  as  ■com ; 
Wi*  tlppennj  wa  fear  nae  evil— 
Vn*  Uaquebaugh  weMl  face  the  derll.** 

The  ''  swats  sae  ream'd"  in  their  noddles,  that  every 
thing  sold  at  a  price  far  beyond  its  value,  and  our  crier 
became  so  exceedingly  facetious,  and  cracked  so  many 
excellent  ironical  jokes,  that  it  is  a  pity  they  should  be 
lost.  Being  unskilled  however  in  stenography,  I  could 
not  take  down  his  words,  and  only  remember  that 
every  untrimmed  oU  field  colt  was  a  regular  descendant 
of  Eiclipse;  the  long  nosed  hogs  were  unquestionably 
Parkinson ;  the  sheep,  Merinoes ;  the  cattle  which  were 
notoriously  aU  horn,  were  short  horns,  &c  &c  They 
seemed  to  roe  but  a  scurvy  set  of  animals ;  but  thoee 
who  saw  through  a  glatt  darkly,  seemed  to  entertain  a 
very  different  opinion.  The  "  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast 
and  furious,"  ''till  first  a  caper  sin  anither"  "they 
lost  their  reason  a*  thegither,"  and  the  sale  closed  in'one 
wild  uproarious  scuffle  for  every  thing  at  any  price 
whatever. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  return  home,  an  impor- 
tant consideration  which  had  been  wholly  overlooked ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  mounting  our  horses  having  been 
overcome  after  many  trials,  we  began  to  ''witch  the 
world  with"  feats  of  "noble  horsemanship."  Such 
"  racing  and  chasing"  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days 
of  Cannobie  lea,  and  quizzing  became  the  order  of  the 
evening.  Perceiving  the  mettlesome  nature  of  my  steed, 
my  friend  the  politician  and  philosopher,  seemed  resolved 
upon  unhorsing  me,  notwithstanding  my  entreaties  that 
he  would  forbear ;  and  by  dint  of  riding  violently  up  to 
me,  and  shouting  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  he  so 
alarmed  my  nag,  that  he  seized  the  bit  between  his 
teeth,  and  away  I  flew,  John  Gilpin  like,  to  the  infi- 
nite amusement  of  my  persecutor,  until  I  was  safely 
deposited  in  a  mud  hole,  near  my  own  gate,  from 
whence  I  had  to  finish  my  journey  on  foot,  and  ap|Mar 


before  my  helpmate  in  a  oondition  that  refleeted  greatly 
upon  my  character.  As  a  finale  to  this  mortUying  bo- 
sinesa,  my  purchases  were  brought  home  the  next  day, 
and  were  most  unceremoniously  thrown  out  of  doon  by 
my  wifii,  as  utterly  useless,  being  literally  sans  eyes, 
sans  teeth,  sans  every  thing;  cracked  pitdiera,  broken 
pots,  spiders  without  legs,  jugs  without  handka,  et  id 
genua  omne.  muoatoi. 

I.ITBKART  VOVICK8.  ^ 

THE  niFIDEL,  or  the  Pall  of  Mexico,  a  rwmmmce,  ly  the  nther 
^  C^lmour,    PhUadelphla :  Carer*  I^  ^  BlaoebanL 

The  aecond  efibrt  of  the  author  of  Calavar,  gives  as 
no  reason  for  revoking  the  favorable  opinion  which  we 
expressed  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  of  fictitious  nam- 
tive,  in  noticing  the  first.  On  the  contrary,  that  opi- 
nion is  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  af  perusal  of  the 
Infidel.  It  is  a  work  of  great  power,  and  althoogb,  u 
was  the  case  with  Calavar,  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  delineation  of  scenes  of  slaughter  and  violence— 
with  the  stratagems  of  war — the  plots  of  oonspiraiors^ 
the  stirring  incidents  of  siege  and  sortie — and  the  thrill- 
ing details  of  individual  prowess  or  general  onslaught- 
yet  it  abounds  in  passages  which  give  a  pleasing  relief 
to  the  almost  too  frequently  recurring  incidents  of  peril 
and  adventure.  It  is  true  that  this  work  does  not  possess, 
to  by  far  the  same  extent,  those  enchanting  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery,  which  abounded  in  Calavar: 
but  the  cause  of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  the  scene  of  action  is  the  same  in  both  works,  and 
in  a  natural  aversion  of  the  author  to  repeat  his  own  pic- 
tures. Still,  as  a  whole,  we  think  the  Infidel  fully  (qosl 
to  its  predecessor,  and  in  some  respects  superior.  The 
principal  female  character  is  drawn  with  lar  great- 
er vigor,  thAn  marked  the  heroine  of  Calavar,  although 
ihe  prominent  features  in  the  sketch  of  the  impassoned 
MonJanazM,  are  of  a  masculine  kind.  She  is  indeed  a 
most  powerful  and  eccenuic  creation,  and  adds  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  narrative.  Still  we  think  it  proble- 
matical whether  the  author  is  capable  of  success  in  a 
purely  feminine  picture  of  female  character.  Zelahn- 
alla,  the  daughter  of  Montezuma,  a  gentler  being  than  La 
Monjonaza,  docs  not  give  him  a  claim  to  such  a  dis* 
ti notion,  as  she  is  brought  forward  but  8eld(Hn,andBUS-' 
tains  no  important  part  in  the  action  of  the  drama. 

The  period  at  which  the  narrative  of  the  Infidel  com- 
mences, is  a  few  months  after  the  disastrous  retreat  of 
the  Spaniards  from  Mexico,  during  the  "Noche  Triste," 
so  powerfully  described  in  Calavar.  Cortes  bad  re-or- 
ganized his  forces,  re-united  his  allies,  and  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  siege  of  Mexico,  now  rendered  strong  in  its 
defences  by  the  valor,  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  new 
emperor,  Guatimozin.  Tezcuco  is  the  scene  of  the  ea^ 
Her  events,  where  Cortes  was  engaged  in  completing  his 
preparations,  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  construction 
of  a  fleet  of  brigantines,  to  command  the  sea  of  Anaha- 
ac,  and  co-operate  in  the  meditated  attack  upon  the 
great  city. 

The  hero  of  the  story,  Juan  Lerma,  a  former  protegs 
of  Cortes,  but  who  has  fallen  cinder  his  displeasure,  ii 
the  pivot  on  which  the  main  interest  of  the  work  is 
made  to  turn.  He  is  imprisoned,  and  ultiniauly  res- 
cued by  Guatimozin,  who  carries  him  to  Mexiox 
The  details  of  a  treasonable  plot  against  the  d^taoi 
General,  headed  by  VtUafhaa,  one  of  the  i 
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Cftted  of  ViUaim,  ia  skilfully  inUrwoven  with  this  por- 
tkm  of  the  namtiTe.  The  mysterious  Monjonaxoy  is 
also  a  prominent  character  in  the  scenes  at  Tezcuco. 

The  action  changes  in  the  second  volume  to  Mexico, 
where  the  unfortunate  Lerma  is  retained  by  the  Empe- 
rofy  who  is  described  as  possessing  all  the  nobie  virtues 
ef  ehristianity,  although  his  pagan  faith  gives  the  title 
to  the  book. 

The  details  of  the  siege  are  given  in  the  same  power- 
ful style  as  characterised  the  combats  in  Calavar.  In- 
deed it  is  in  descriptions  of  battles,  that  we  think  the 
author  excels,  and  is  transcendently  superior  to  any 
modern  writer.  When  his  armies  meet,  he  cauSes  u« 
to  feel  the  shock,  and  to  realize  each  turn  of  fortune  by 
a  minuteness  of  description,  which,  is  never  confused 
When  his  heroes  engage  hand  to  Kaj^d,  we  see  each 
blow,  each  parry,  each  advantage,  each  vicissitude,  with 
a  thrilling  distinctness.  The  war  cry  is  in  our  ears-^ 
the  flashing  of  steel — the  muscular  energy — the  glowing 
eyes — the  dilating  forms  of  the  warriors,  are  before  us. 
The  eflect  of  such  delineations  it  is  difficult  to  describe; 
they  arouse  in  us  whatever  of  martial  fire  we  possess, 
until  we  feel  like  the  war  horse  viewing  a  distant  com- 
bat, '*who  smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  voice  of  the 
captaiiis,  and  the  shouting.''  Another  point  of  excel- 
lence in  our  author,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  paints  to 
us  the  rastness  of  a  barbarian  multitude.  His  descrip- 
tions of  myriads,  appeal  to  the  sense  with  graphic  effect. 
Although  we  do  not  generally  indulge  in  long  extracts 
from  works  like  this,  yet,  as  it  is  difficult  otherwise  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  spirit  with  which  such  scenes  are 
presented  by  the  author,  we  take  from  the  second  vo- 
lume the  description  of  the  battle  of  the  ambuscades,  the 
last  successful  struggle  made  by  Quatimozin  to  repel 
the  besiegera,  who  had  already  hemmed  in  the  city  on 
the  several  causeways,  and  mostly  destroyed  the  water 
suburbs.  The  Mexicans,  as  a  part  of  their  system  of 
defence,  had  perforated  the  causeways  at  short  inter- 
vals, with  deep  ditches,  which  were  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards,  one  by  one,  after  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance. Cortes,  with  his  followers,  on  the  occasion  de> 
scribed,  had  forced  one  of  the  dikes,  and  with  his  cha- 
racteristic impetuosity,  pursued  the  flying  Mexicans  into 
the  city,  attended  by  about  twenty  horsemen  only,  the 
foot  being  far  in  the  rear.  The  enemy  gave  way  with 
apparent  signs  of  fear,  which  was  not  habitual,  and 
Coftea  had  already  been  advised  that  an  ambuscade 
was  evidently  contemplated ;  but  the  frenzy  of  battle 
made  him  deaf  to  prudent  counsel : 

CHAP.  XV,  VOL.  3. 

The  horsemen  pursued  along  the  dike,  spearing,  or 
tumbling  into  the  water,  the  few  who  had  tne  heart  to 
resist;  and  so  great  was,  or  seemed,  the  terror  of  the 
barbarians,  that  the  viciore  penetrated  even  within  the 
limits  of  the  island,  until  tne  turrets  of  houses,  from 
which  they  were  separated  only  by  the  lateral  canals, 
darkened  them  with  their  shadows.  Upon  these  were 
clustered  fiiany  pagans,  who  shot  at  them  both  arrows 
and  darts,  but  with  so  little  energy,  that  it  seemed  as  if 
despondence  or  fatuity  had  robbed  them  of  their  usual 
vigor.  H^nce,  the  excited  cavaliere  gave  them  but  little 
attention,  not  doubting  that  they  would  be  soon  dis- 
lodged by  the  infantry.  They  were  even  regardless  of 
circumstances  still  more  menacing ;  and  if  a  lethargy 
beset  the  infidel  that  day,  it  is  equally  certain  that  a 
species  of  distraction  overwhelmed  the  brains  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  seemed  as  if  Uie  |;reat  object  of  their 
ambitiofi  depended  mora  upon  their  followmg  the  fugi- 


tives to  the  temple-square  than  upon  any  other  feat ; 
and  to  this  they  encouraged  one  another  with  vivas  and 
invocations  to  the  saints.  They  could  already  behold 
the  hu^e  bulk  of  the  pyramid,  rising  up  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  as  if  it  shut  up  the  street;  and  its  terraced 
sides,  thronged  with  multitudes  of  men,  seemed  to 
prove  to  them,  that  the  frighted  Mexicans  were  running 
to  their  gods  for  protection.    It  is  true,  they  perceived 


ies  of  infidels  blocking  up  the  avenue  afar,  as 
if  to  dispute  their  passage  beyond  the  canalled  port ' 
of  the  island ;  but  they  regarded  them  with  scorn. 


They  rushed  onwaitJs,  occasionally  arrested  by  some 
flying  group,  but  only  for  a  moment-. 

There  was  a  place,  not  far  within  the  limits  of  the 
island,  where  they  found  the  causeway,  for  the  space  of 
at  least  sixty  paces,  so  delved  and  pared  away  on  either 
side,  that  it  scarce  afforded  a  passage  for  two  horsemen 
abreast.  The  device  was  of  recent  execution,  for  they 
beheld  the  mattocks  of  laborera  still  sticking  in  the 
earth,  as  if  that  moment  abandoned.  This  circumstance, 
so  strange,  so  novel,  and  so  ominious,  it  mi^ht  be  sup- 
posed, would  have  aroused  them  to  suspicion.  The 
passage,  as  it  was,  so  contracted,  broken,  and  rugged, 
looked  prodi^ously  like  the  Al-Sirat,  or  bridge  to  para- 
dise of  the  Mussulmans, — that  arch,  narrow  as  the 
thread  of  a  fiimished  spider,  over  which  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  be  precipitated  than  to  pass  with  safety.  Yet 
vrim  and  threatening  as  it  was,  there  was  but  one 
among  the  cavaliers  who  raised  a  voice  of  warning.  As 
the  Captain-General,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
pushed  his  horse  forward,  to  lead  the  way,  and  without 
a  single  expression  of  surprise,  the  ancient  hidalgo,  who 
had  twice  before  sounded  a  note  of  alarm,  now  exclaim- 
ed,- 

'*For  the  love  of  heaven,  pause,  seftor !  This  is  a 
trap  that  will  destroy  us." 

"Art  thou  afraid,  Alderete?  cried  Cortes,  looking 
back  to  him,  grimly.  "This  is  no  place  for  a  King's 
Treasurer,"  (such  was  Alderete,  the  royal  Contador.) — 
"  Get  thee  back,  then,  to  the  firat  ditch,  and  fill  it  up  to 
thy  liking.  TMa  will  be  charge  enough  for  a  volun- 
teer." 

"I  will  fight  where  thou  wilt,  when  thou  wilt,  and  as 
boldly  as  thou  wilt,"  said  the  indignant  cavalier;  "but 
here  play  the  madman  no  longer." 

"I  will  take  thy  counsel, — rest  where  I  am, — and,  in 
an  hour's  time,  see  myself  shut  out  from  the  city  by  a 
ditch,  sixty  yards  wide !  God's  benison  upon  thy  long 
beard!  and  mayst  thou  be  wiser.  Forward,  friends! 
Do  you  not  see?  the  knaves  are  running  amain  to 
check  us,  and  recover  their  unfinished  gapl  Onl  cour- 
age^ and  on !  Santiago  and  at  them !" 

It  was  indeed  as  Cortes  said.  The  infidels,  who 
blocked  up  the  streets  afar,  were  now  seen  running 
towards  them,  with  the  most  terrific  yells,  as  if  to  seize, 
before  it  was  too  late,  a  pass  so  easily  maintained.  The 
cavaliere,  animated  by  the  words  of  their  leader,  were 
quite  as  resolute  to  disappoint  them,  and  therefore  rode 
across  as  rapidly  as  they  could.  The  pass  was  not  only 
narrow,  but  tortuous  and  irregular;  which  increased 
the  difficulties  of  surmounting  it ;  so  that  the  Mexicans, 
running  with  the  most  frantic  speed,  were  within  a  bow- 
shot, TCfore  Cortes  had  spurred  his  steed  upon  the 
broader  portion  of  the  dike.  But,  as  if  there  were 
something  dreadful  to  the  infidels,  in  the  spectacle  of 
the  greht  Teuctli  of  the  East,  thus  again  in  their 
stronghold,  they  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  testified 
their  valor  only  by  yelling,  and  waving  their  speara  and 
banners. 

"  Courage,  friends,  and  quick ! "  cried  Cortes.  ''  The 
dogs  are  heaei  with  fear,  and  will  not  face  us.  Ye  shall 
hear  other  yells  in  a  moment.  Haste,  valiant  cavaliere! 
haste,  men  of  Spain !  and  make  room  for  the  footmen, 
who  are  behind  you." 

The  screams  of  the  barbarians  were  loud  and  inces- 
sant ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  din,  as  he  turned  to  cheer 
his  cavaliere  over  the  broken  passage,  Don  Hernan's 
ears  were  struck  by  the  sound  of^a  ChriBtian  voice, 
Digitized  by  VjOC 
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ealHng  from  the  midst  of  the  pagans,  with  thrilling 
Tehemence. 

"Beirara!  beware!  Back  to  the  causey!  Beware!*' 

"  Hark  1*'  cried  Alderete,  who  had  already  passed ; 
''Our  Saint  calls  to  ua!  Let  us  return!" 

"It  is  a  trick  of  the  fiend!'*  exclaimed  Cortes,  in  evi- 
dent perturbation  of  mind.  '*Come  on,  good  friends, 
and  let  us  seize  vantage-ground ;  or  the  dogs  will  drive 
us,  singly,  into  the  ditches.** 

'*Back!  back!*'  shouted  the  cavaliers  behind — '*We 
are  ambushed !  We  are  surrounded !" 

Their  further  exclamations  were  lost  in  a  tempest  of 
discordant  shrieks,  coming  from  the  front  and  the  rear, 
from  the  heavens  above,  and,  as  they  almost  fancied, 
from  the  earth  beneath.  They  looked  northward, 
towards  the  pyramid, — the  whole  broad  street  was  filled 
with  barbarians,  rushinc  towsrds  them  with  screams  of 
anticipated  triumph ;  they  looked  back  to  the  lake, — 
the  causeway  was  swarming  with  armed  men,  who 
seemed  to  have  sprung  from  the  wsters;  to  either  side, 
and  beheld  the  cannls  of  the  intersecting  streeU  lashed 
into  foam  by  myriads  of  paddles ;  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  few  pagans,  who  had  annoyed  them  from 
the  housetops,  appeared  transformed,  by  the  same  spell 
of  enchantment,  mto  hosts  innumerable,  with  spirits  all 
of  fury  and  flame. 

'*What  says  the  king  of  Castile?  What  savs  the 
king  of  Castile  now  ?*'  roared  the  exulting  infidels. 

"  Santiago!  and  God  be  with  us!**  exclaimed  Cortes, 
waving  his  hand,  with  a  signal  for  retreat,  that  came  too 
late:  "Cross  but  this  devil-trap  a|^in,  and — " 

Before  he  could  conclude  the  vain  and  useless  order, 
the  drum  of  the  emperor  sounded  upon  the  pyramid.  It 
was  an  instrument  of  gigantic  size  and  horrible  note, 
and  was  held  in  no  little  fear,  especially  after  the  events 
of  this  day,  by  the  Spaniards,  who  fabled  that  it  was 
covered  with  the  skins  of  serpents.  It  was  a  fit  com- 
panion for  the  horn  of  Mezitli ;  which  latter,  however, 
being  a  sacred  instrument,  was  sounded  only  on  the 
most  ureent  and  solemn  occasions. 

The  first  tap,— or  rather  peal,  for  the  sound  came 
from  the  temple  more  like  the  roll  of  thunder  than  of  a 
drum, — was  succeeded  by  yells  still  more  stunning; 
and  while  the  cavaliers,  retreating,  struggled,  one  by 
one,  to  recross  the  narrow  pass,  they  were  set  upon 
with  such  fury  as  lefl  them  but  little  hope  of  escape. 

If  the  rashness  of  Cortes  had  brought  his  friends  into 
this  fatal  difiliculty,  he  now  seemed  resolved  to  atone 
his  fault,  by  securing  their  retreat,  even  although  at  the 
expense  of  his  life.  It  was  in  vain  that  those  few  cava- 
liers who  had  succeeded  in  reaching  him,  before  the 
onslaught  began,  besought  him  to  take  his  chance 
among  them,  and  recross,  leaving  them  to  cover  his 
rear. 

"Get  ye  over  yourselves,"  he  cried,  with  grim  smiles, 
smiting  away  the  headmost  of  the  assailants  from  the 
street :  "  If  I  have  brought  ye  among  coals  of  fire, 
heaven  forbid  I  should  not  broil  a  little  in  mine  own 
person.  Cluick,  fools!  over  and  hasten!  over  and 
quick !  and  by  and  by  I  will  follow  you,** 

For  a  moment,  it  seemed  as  if  the  terror  of  his  single 
arm  would  have  kept  the  barbarians  at  bay.  But,  wax- 
ing bolder,  as  they  saw  his  attendants  dropping  one  by 
one  away,  they  began  to  close  upon  him,  and  his  situa- 
tion became  exceedingly  critical.  He  looked  over  his 
shoulder,  and  perceived  that  his  followers  threaded  their 
way  along  the  broken  dike  with  less  difficulty  than  he 
at  first  feared.  The  very  narrowness  of  the  passage 
lefl  but  little  foothold  for  the  enemy ;  and  their  attacks, 
beine  made  principally  from  canoes,  were  not  such  as 
wholly  to  dishearten  a  cavalier,  whose  steed  was  as 
■tronely  defended  by  mail  as  his  own  body.  Encour- 
age by  this  assurance,  the  Captain-General  still  main- 
tained nis  post,  rushing  ever  and  anon  upon  the  closing 
herds,  and  mowing  right  and  lefl  with  his  trusty  blade, 
while  his  gallant  charger  pawed  down  opposition  with 
his  hoofs.  Thus  he  fought,  with  the  mad  valor  that 
made  his  enemies  so  often  deem  him  almost  a  demigod, 


until  satisfied  that  his  own  attempt  to  croas  the  pass 
could  DO  lon^  embarrass  the  efiforts  of  his  Ibllowcn. 
Then,  charging  once  more  upon  the  pagano,  and  evea 
with  greater  fury  than  before,  be  wheeled  round  with 
unexpected  rapidity,  and  uttering  his  famous  cry, 
**  Santiago  and  at  them  !'*  dashed  boldly  at  the  possags. 

Seven  pagans  sprang  upon  the  path.  1*hey  were 
armed  like  princes,  an^  the  red  filleu  of  the  House  of 
Darts  waved  among  their  sable  locks. 

"The  Teuctli  shall  have  the  tribute  of  Mexico!" 
shouted  one,  flourishing  a  battle-axe  that  seemed  of 
weight  suflicient,  in  his  brawny  arm,  to  dash  out  the 
charger's  brains  at  a  Mow.  The  words  were  not  on- 
derstood  by  Cortes ;  but  he  recognized  at  onee  the  vissga 
of  the  Lord  of  Death. 

"I  have  thee,  pagan!"  he  cried,  striking  at  the  bold 
barbarian.  The  blow  failed ;  for  one  of  the  others, 
springing  at  the  charger's  head  with  unexampled  suda- 
city,  sei»ed  him  by  the  bridle,  so  that  he  reared  bsck- 
wards,  and  thus  foiled  the  aim  of  his  rider.  The  next 
moment,  the  Spanish  steel  fell  upon  the  neck  of  Uie 
daring  infidel,  killing  him  on  the  spot ;  yet  not  so  in- 
stantaneously as  to  avert  a  disaster,  which  it  seemed 
the  object  of  his  fury  to  produce.  His  convulsive  strag- 
gles, as  he  clung,  dying,  to  the  rein,  drove  the  steed  off 
the  narrow  ledge;  ami  thus  losing  his  lbothohl«  the 
noble  animal  rolled  over  into  the  deep  canal,  burying 
the  Captain-General  in  the  flood. 

"  The  general !  save  the  general  !**  shrieked  the  only 
Christian,  who,  in  this  horrible  mclfce,  (for  the  battle  was 
now  universal,)  behekl  the  condition  of  Cortes,  and  who, 
althouefh  on  foot,  and  bristling  with  arrows  that  had 
stuck  fast  in  his  ooiton-armor,  and  resisted  by  other 
weapons  at  every  step,  had  yet  the  courage  to  run  to 
the  rescue.  It  was  Gaspar  Olea.  His  vissge  wss  yet 
wan,  and  expressive  of  the  unusual  horror  preying  upon 
his  mind ;  yet  he  rushed  forward,  as  if  he  had  never 
known  a  fear.  He  exalted  his  votoe,  while  crying  far 
assistance,  until  it  was  heard  fiir  back  upon  the  cause* 
way ;  yet  he  reached  the  place  of  Don  Heman's  mis- 
chance alone.  The  scene  was  dreadful :  the  nobles  had 
flung  themselves  into  the  flood,  and  were  dragging  the 
stunned  and  strangling  hero  from  the  steed,  which  hj 
upon  its  side  on  the  rugged  and  shelving  edge  of  the 
dike,  unable  to  arise,  and  perishing  with  the  most  fear* 
ful  struggles;  while,  all  the  time,  the  elated  infidels 
expressed  their  triumph  with  shouts  of  frantic  joy. 

"Courage,  captain!  be  of  good  heart,  seftor!"  ex- 
claimed the  Barba-Roxa,  striking  down  one  of  the  ca|K 
tors  at  a  single  blow:  ** Courage!  far  we  have  good 
help  nigh,'*  he  continued,  attacking  a  second  with  the 
same  success :  '*  Courage,  seftor,  courage !  *' 

No  Mexican  helm  of  dried  skins,  and  no  breastplate 
of  copper,  could  resist  the  machete  of  a  man  like  Gas- 
par.  Vet  his  first  success  was  caused  imther  by  the 
Mexicans  being  so  intently  occupied  with  their  captive, 
that  they  thought  of  nothing  else,  than  by  any  rouaco- 
lous  exertion  of  skill  and  prowess.  He  slew  two,  before 
they  dreamed  of  attack,  and  he  mortally  wounded  a 
third,  ere  the  oUiers  could  turn  to  drive  him  back.  A 
fourth  rushed  upon  hino,  before  he  could  again  lift  up 
his  weapon,  ana  grasping  him  in  his  arms,  with  the 
embrace  of  a  mountain  Iwar,  leaped  with  him  into  the 
canal. 

There  were  now  but  two  left  in  possession  of  Cortes; 
yet  his  resistance  even  against  these  was  indfectosL 
His  sword  had  dropped  from  his  hand;  a  violent  blow 
had  burst  his  helmet,  and  confounded  his  brain ;  and  he 
had  been  lifled  from  the  water,  already  half  suflbcated. 
Yet  he  struggled  as  he  could,  and  catching^  one  of  bis 
foes  by  the  throat,  he  succeeded  in  overturning  him  into 
the  water,  and  there  grappled  with  him  among  the  shsl- 
lows.  The  remaining  barbarian,  yelline  for  assistance, 
flung  himself  upon  the  pair ;  and  thoueh  twenty  Span- 
iards, headed  by  Bemal  Diaz  and  the  hunchback,  were 
now  within  half  as  many  paces,  Cortes  would  have 
perished  where  he  lay,  hao  not  as^stanoe  atoae  from  an 

unexpected  qnarter-Digifeed  by' 
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Among  the  Tast  numbera  who  came  crowding  from 
the  eitT  over  the  broken  postage,  were  several  who 
knew,  bv  the  cry  of  the  seventh  noble,  that  Malintzin 
was  in  nis  hands;  and  they  rushed  forward,  to  ensure 
his  capture.  The  foremost  and  fleetest  of  these  was 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  a  frame  of  towering 
height ;  and,  had  (here  been  a  Spaniard  by  to  notice 
him,  would  have  been  still  more  remarkable  from  the 
feet,  that  he  uttered  all  his  cries  in  good,  expressive 
Castilian.  He  bore  a  Spanish  weapon,  too,  and  his 
irsi  act,  as  he  flung  himself  into  the  ditch  where  Cortrs 
was  drowning,  was  to  strike  it  through  the  neck  of  the 
appermost  noble.  His  next  was  to  spurn  the  other 
from  the  breast  of  the  general,  whom  ne  raised  to  his 
feet,  murmuring  in  his  ear, 

••Be  of  good  heart,  seflor!  for  you  are  sav«d," 

What  more  he  would  have  said  and  done  can  only  be 
imagined ;  f>r,  at  that  moment,  the  B&rba-Roxa  rushed 
out  of  the  ditch,  followed  close  at  hand  by  the  hunch- 
back, Bemal  Diaz,  and  others,  and  seeing  his  command- 
er, as  he  thought,  in  the  hands  of  a  foeman,  he  lifted 
his  ^ood  sword  once  again,  and  smote  him  over  the  head, 
crying. 

••Down,  xnfldel  dog!  and  «<m  for  Spain  and  our 
general!" 

At  this  moment,  there  rushed  up  a  crew  of  fVesh  com- 
batants, Spaniards  from  the  rear  and  infidels  from  the 
front.  But  before  they  closed  upon  him  entirely,  the 
Barbft-Roxa  caught  si^t  of  the  man  he  had  struck 
down,  and  beheld,  in  his  pale  and  quivering  aspect,  the 
features  of  Juan  Lerma. 

The  unhappy  wretch,  thus  beholding  the  beloved 
jonth,  with  his  own  eyes,  a  leaguer  and  helpmate  of  the 
mfidet,  and  punished  to  death,  as  it  seemed,  by  his 
hand,  set  up  a  scream  wildlv  vehement,  and  broke  from 
the  group  of  Spaniards,  wno  now  surrounded  Cortes, 
endeavoring  to  drag  him  in  safety  over  the  pass.  The 
exile  had  Men  seen  by  others  as  well  as  Qaspar,  and 
many  a  ferocious  cry  of  exultation  burst  from  -ineir  lips, 
as  they  saw  him  fall. 

Meanwhile,  €lasp»r,  distracted  in  mind,  and  drippin? 
with  blood,  fbr  he  had  not  escaped  from  the  ditch  and 
the  fierce  embrace  of  his  fourth  antagonist,  without 
many  severe  wounds,  endeavored  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
the  spot  where  Juan  had  followed.  It  was  occupied  by 
infidels,  who  drove  him  into  the  ditch,  where  his  legs 
were  grasped  by  a  drowning  Mexican,  who  raised  him- 
self a  littfe  from  the  water,  and  displayed,  between  his 
neck  and  shoulder,  a  yawning  chasm,  rather  than  a 
wound,  from  which  the  blood,  at  every  panting  expira- 
tion of  breath,  rolled  out  hideously  in  froth  and  foam. 
It  was  the  Lonl  of  Death,  thus  struck  by  Juan  Lerma, 
as  he  lay  upon  the  breast  of  Cortes,  and  now  perishing, 
but  still  liRe  a  warrior  of  the  race  of  America.  He 
clambered  up  the  body  of  Gaspar,  for  it  could  hardly 
be  said,  that  he  rose  upon  his  feet;  and  seeing  that  he 
grasped  a  Christian  soldier,  he  strove  to  utter  once  more 
a  cry  of  battle.  The  blood  foamed  from  his  lips,  as 
from  his  wound ;  and  his  voice  was  lost  in  a  suffocating 
murmur.  Yet,  with  his  last  expiring  strength,  he 
locked  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  Spanianl,  now 
afanoet  as  much  spent  as  himself,  and  falling  backwards, 
and  writhing  together  as  they  fell,  they  rolled  off  into 
the  deep  water,  where  the  salt  and  troubled  flood  wrap- 
ped them  in  a  winding-sheet,  already  spread  over  the 
Doaoms  of  thousands." 

There  is  another  scene  which  we  had  marked  for  ex- 
tracting, but  which  our  limits  forbid  inserting — a  single 
combat  on  the  stone  of  Temalaeatl — in  which  a  Spanish 
prisoner,  doomed  to  the  gladiatorial  sacrifice,  contends 
successfully  against  several  antagonists.  The  details  of 
this  barbarous  ceremony,  are  full  of  interest  The  pri- 
aoner  is  bound  by  one  foot  to  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  and 
if  in  this  condition  he  kill  six  Mexicans,  he  is  liberated, 
and  sent  home  with  honor ;  if  he  fail,  he  is  doomed  a 
sacrifice  to  the  pagan  deities.    The  narrative  of  this 


combat,  is  given  with  remarkable  spirit  and  precision, 
and  holds  the  reader  in  breathless  excitement  to  the  end. 

The  story  closes  as  happily  as  could  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  its  incidents.  The  fall  of  Mexico,  and  the 
humiliation  of  its  heroic  emperor,  excite  a  profound 
sympathy ;  and  the  death  of  Monjonaza,  who  dies  bro* 
ken  hearted  upon  discovering  that  Juan,  of  whom  she 
is  passionately  enamored,  is  her  brother,  throws  a  me- 
lancholy shade  over  the  brightening  fortunes  of  the  hero. 

Some  of  the  minor  charactera  are  drawn  with  a  vigor- 
ous hand.  The  dog  Befo,  is  a  powerful  delineation  of 
heroic  fidelity,  seldom  equalled  by  his  superiora  of  the 
human  race.  Gaspar  CNea,  the  Barba-Roxa,  or  red 
haired,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bold,  blunt,  honest  sol* 
dier;  and  Bemal  Diaz,  (the  historian  of  the  Con- 
quest,) (hough  little  distinguished  in  the  story,  adds  to 
its  interest.  The  Lord  of  Death,  is  a  dnt  picture  of 
the  lofty  race  of  barbarians,  who  spumed  the  slavery 
of  their  foreign  foe,  and  died  in  resisting  it.  Najare, 
the  hunchback  and  the  cynic,  is  also  a  well  drawn  cha- 
racter. 

The  Infidel  will,  we  doubt  not,  enjoy  a  popularity 
equal  to  (hat  of  Cahivar.  It  confirms  public  opinion  as 
to  the  abilities  of  the  author,  who  has  suddenly  taken 
a  proud  station  in  the  van  of  American  writere  of  ro^ 
mance.  He  possesses  a  fertility  of  imagination  rare- 
ly possessed  by  his  compeers.  In  many  of  their  works, 
there  is  a  paucity  of  events;  and  incidents  of  small 
intrinsic  importance,  are  wrought  up  by  the  skill  of 
the  writer  so  as  to  give  a  factitious  interest  to  a  very 
threadbare  collection  of  facts.  Great  ability  may  be 
displayed  in  this  manner;  but  our  author  seems  to  find 
no  such  exertion  necessary.  The  fertility  of  his  imagi- 
nation displays  itself  in  the  constant  recurrence  of  dra- 
matic situations,  striking  incidents  and  stirring  ndten- 
tures ;  so  much  so,  that  the  interest  of  the  reader,  in 
following  his  charactera  through  the  mazes  of  perils  and 
enterprizes,  vicissitudes  and  escapes,  which  they  en- 
counter, is  of^en  painfully  excited.  If  this  be  a  fault,  it 
is  one  which  is  creditable  to  the  powere  of  the  author,  • 
and  indicates  an  exuberance  of  invention,  which  will 
bear  him  through  a  long  course  of  literary  exertions, 
and  insure  to  him  great  favor  with  the  votaries  of  ro- 
mance. 

Thera  are  some  minor  fhults  which  might  be  noticed. 
As  an  instance,  the  author  habitually  uses  the  word 
**%oorking"  in  describing  the  convulsions  of  the  counte- 
nance, under  the  influence  of  strong  passions:  as,  "his 
working  and  agonized  visage'*—"  his  face  worked  con- 
vulsively,'* &e.  Although  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  authority 
for  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  manner,  we  have  alwajrs 
considered  it  a  decided  inelegance.  But  such  blemishes 
cannot  seriously  detract  from  the  enduring  excellence 
of  the  work. 

AN  ADDRESS,  delivered  at  hfa  inauguration  aa  Prealdent  of 
Washington  College,  Leztogton,  Virginia,  Feb.  31, 1895,  by 
Henry  Vethake. 

We  have  read  this  address  with  unroingled  pleasure. 
It  is  replete  with  strong  common  »en$e^  and  that  quality 
is  rarely  much  exercise^  in  discussions  of  the  subject  of 
education.  The  opinions  of  President  Vethake  seem 
to  us  sound  and  practical :  he  has  a  full  sense  of  the  er- 
rora  in  the  ayntems  of  instructisn,  which  have  prevailed 
too  long  in  many  of  our  institutions;  and  suggests  alter* 
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ations  in  the  modes  of  teaching,  which  leem  to  us  both 
practicable,  and  promising  great  benefits.  We  are  con- 
strained by  the  pressure  of  other  matters,  to  confine  our- 
selves to  a  brief  notice  of  this  address,  and  to  curtail  our 
extracts  from  its  pages.  The  following  strictures  upon 
the  old  system  of  imparting  information  to  students, 
will,  we  believe,  be  recognized  as  just  and  sensible,  by 
every  one  who  has  reflected  on  the  subject.  Although 
these  remarks  are  intended  by  the  orator  to  refer  to 
college  exercises  only,  they  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  faulty  system  of  teaching  pursued  by  nine-tenths  of 
the  conductors  of  our  primary  and  elementary  schools, 
at  which  the  pupils  are,  in  most  cases,  severely  drilled 
in  the  study  of  mere  toon£f,  while  no  corresponding 
knowledge  of  the  tfdngg  of  which  they  are  the  symbols, 
is  imparted  by  the  teacher,  who  makes  no  effort  to 
awaken  the  mental  energies  of  the  pupil ;  but  is  fully 
satisfied  if  he  cultivate  the  memory^  though  the  mind  re- 
main waste  and  uninformed.    But  to  our  extract : 

'<  The  error  is  an  egregious  one,  which  leads  a  stu- 
dent to  suppose  that  his  proper  business  is  to  store  his 
mind  as  industriously  as  he  can  with  the  facts  previously 
observed,  and  the  opinions  previously  held,  bv  others 
who  lived  before  him.  Its  natural  effect  will  be  to 
deaden  all  originality  of  thought,  and  to  degrade  the  in- 
dividual, thus  led  astray,  to  a  low  rank  in  tlie  scale  of 
intelligence,  when  compared  with  that  to  which  he 
would  have  entitled  himself,  with  more  correct  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  education.  The  memory  may  have  been 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent;  imagination,  and 
the  reasoning  power,  will  have  remained  nearly  dor- 
mant. But  this  is  not  all.  The  individual  in  question 
will  not  even  hnve  acquired  the  ability  to  communicate 
what  he  has  learned  to  others  To  do  so  with  clearness 
and  order,  is  by  no  means  always  an  easy  matter;  and 
it  is  one  to  which  he  has  directed  no  portion  of  his  at- 
tention, his  mind  having  been  exclusively  occupied  in 
passively  receiving  knowledge.  And  it  may  be  added, 
that,  although  it  should  be  conceded,  that  by  pursuing 
the  method  of  education  against  which  my  remarks  are 
at  present  pointed,  a  greater  amount  of  mere  extrane- 
ous information  can  be  acquired,  yet  this  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  true  only  for  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod. Those  facts  and  opinions  of  which  we  read,  that 
do  not  become  the  subjects  of  subsequent  comparison 
and  reflection,  have,  as  it  were,  only  a  loose  connection 
with  our  understandings,  and,  sooner  or  later,  and  some- 
times very  speedily,  pass  into  oblivion.  Hence  it  will 
be  found  that,  if  we  have  reeard  rather  to  the  usefulness 
of  manhood  than  to  the  display  to  be  made  by  the  youth 
of  a  college  at  an  examination,  as  this  is  ordinarily  con- 
ducted, the  most  effectual  method  even  of  storing  the 
mind  with  what  other  men  have  observed  and  thought, 
is  to  regard  the  communication  of  knowledge  to  the 
student  as  altogether  accessary  to  the  great  object  of 
disciplining  his  mind,  and  of  properly  developing  his 
various  intellectual  faculties.  And  not  only  will  that 
individual,  whose  faculties  have  been  most  advantage- 
ously excited,  be  ultimately  possessed  of  the  greatest 
amount  and  mn^  of  information,  but  he  will  far  sur- 
pass his  competitors  in  the  race  of  life,  in  the  art  of  com- 
municating, and,  at  proper  times  and  places,  displaying 
that  information.  He  will  also  come  to  possess  a  capa- 
city for  attaining  a  still  further  measure  of  knowledge, 
whenever  he  may  desire  to  do  so,  upon  any  subject  that 
excites  a  particular  interest  in  him,  to  which  the  man  of 
mere  memory  is  a  total  stranger. 

"  It  is  sufficiently  to  be  lamented,  that  the  student 
should  occasionally  fell  of  his  own  accord  into  the  error 
I  have  been  considering :  but  it  is  lamentable  in  a  far 
greater  degree,  when  his  propensity  to  do  so  is  en- 
couraged by  the  faulty  system  of  instruction  pursued 
by  his  teacher.    The  young  men  in  oar  colleges,  have 


been,  and  still  are,  too  frequently  taught  in  a  manner  to 
operate  thus  injuriously.  I  refer,  more  particularly,  to 
the  practice  of  hearing  them  recite,  on  almost  every 
subject,  the  contents,  and  the  precise  contents,  of  cer- 
tain text  books,  with  little  or  no  accompanying  com- 
ment, excepting  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
enabling  them  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  work 
recited.  In  this  manner  of  instruction,  it  is  not  geome- 
try, or  the  spirit  of  geometry,  that  is  acquired  oy  the 
student,  but  what  it  is  that  Euclid,  or  Legendre,  has 
delivereid  concerning  ^metry.  It  n  not  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind  with  which  he  is  made  acquainted ; 
it  is  only  the  system  of  some  distinguished  author— be 
it  that  of  Locke,  or  Reid,  or  Brown.  It  is  true  that  we 
may  easily  conceive  the  reciting  of  a  text  book  to  be 
ccompanied  by  an  enlighten^  commentary  on  the 
part  of  the  instructor,  calculated  to  liberate  the  mind  of 
the  student  from  all  undue  subjection  to  the  opinkmi^ 
and  to  the  peculiar  classifications  and  modes  of  exprea- 
sion,  of  the  author.  We  may,  indeed,  conceive  the  in- 
structor to  superadd  every  possible  contrivance  which 
is  fitted  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  his  pupils  a  spirit  of 
independent  inquiry.  Still  the  tetuUnof  of  the  system  is 
to  degenerate  into  the  mere  recitation  of  the  contenuof 
the  text  book."  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
"  Another  reason  why  young  men  in  oar  colleges  art 
tempted  to  neglect  the  general  cultivation  of  their  minds, 
and  to  devote  their  whole  study  to  the  storing  of  their 
memories  with  the  contents  of  the  text  books  put  into 
their  hands,  is  that  their  comparative  schobrship  is  vtry 
apt  to  be  estimated  by  their  instructors,  not  so  much  by 
the  nature  of  the  questions  which  they  are  able  to  an- 
swer correctly,  and  by  the  amount  of  thinking  and  ori- 
ginality displayed,  as  by  the  promptitude  and  fluency 
with  which  they  can  repeat  what  they  have  servilely 
learned.  I  have  been  told  by  more  mdividuals  than 
one,  and  by  graduates  of  more  institutions  than  onc^ 
thai  on  discovering,  while  at  college,  the  fact  to  be  as  I 
have  just  stated,  and  being  anxious  that  the  best  ac- 
count of  them  should  go  to  their  friends,  from  their  pro- 
fessors, they  at  once  resolved  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  drudgery  of  committing  the  author  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  study  verbatim  to  memory,  and  that,  by  so 
doing,  they  did  not  fail  to  secure  the  object  they  had  in 
view.  The  persons  of  whom  I  speak,  were  jroupg  men 
of  talent,  as  well  as  ambitious  of  immediate  distinction. 
Had  their  minds  at  the  time  been  sufiBciently  matured 
to  have  adequately  appreciated  the  uselessness  and  the 
folly  of  this  method  of  study,  without  at  the  same  time 
being  matured  enough  to  adopt,  of  their  own  sugg«;stian, 
a  more  efiicient  and  rational  method,  and  had  they  been 
less  influenced  by  present  rewards,  without  as  yet  ss- 
piring  to  the  more  substantial  rewards  of  a  future  repu- 
tation among  men,  or  without  the  loftier  stimulant  of 
duty,  they  might  have  become,  like  others  among  their 
fellow  students,  altogether  negligent  of  their  improve- 
ment, and  perhaps  have  contracted  the  roost  ruinous 
habits.  It  IS  to  the  system  of  education,  upon  which  I 
am  animadverting,  together  with  the  mistakes  made  by 
the  members  of  a  college  faculty,  in  deciding  on  the 
comparative  scholarship  of  the  students — which  mis* 
takes  the  latter  are  competent  to  Judge  ol^  with  a  coed 
deal  of  accuracy — that  the  anomaly,  so  ofien  remaned, 
of  a  young  man's  relative  $landing  while  in  collece,  be- 
ing so  often  but  little  indicative  of  his  future  stancUagm 
the  world,  is  to  be  ascribed ;  and  the  explanation  is 
likewise  manifest  why  some  individuals  of  pccufar 
energy  of  character,  after  wasting  their  time  in  shnost 
complete  idleness  while  at  college,  astonish  their  friends 
nevertheless,  by  the  intellectual  exertions  of  which  they 
shew  themselves  to  be  capable,  when  an  adecpMU  na- 
tive is  presented  for  exerting  their  energies*  This 
solves  the  mystery  too,  whv  so  many  te{f'immgki  men, 
have,  in  despite  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  thev 
labored,  surpassed  the  graduates  of  collegea  in  asefal- 
ness  and  reputation ;  every  acquisition  made  by  a  sel^ 
taught  man,  in  consequence  of  the  very  difficulty  ai 
making  it,  being  aooompaniad  by  SjQpnteaipQcarjriitrp- 
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ening  of  his  intellect,  which  the  passive  recipient  of  an- 
other's knowledge  never  experiences." 

Of  his  suggestions  for  the  remedy  of  this  evil,  we  have 
room  only  for  the  following  passage : 

'*  The  practical  question  now  presents  itself— what  is 
the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  that  have  been  described? 
Are  we  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  efficiency  of  our  colle- 
ges and  universities  being  rendered  wholly  dependent 
on  the  accident,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  ihe  instructors 
proving  themselves,  upon  trial,  to  be  possessed  of  intel- 
lectual powers  of  the  highest,  or  at  least  of  a  very  high 
order,  tnat  is,  of  powers  which  will  exert  themselves, 
and  produce  their  proper  fruit,  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  of  disadvantage  7  Or  shall  we 
abandon  our  institutions  of  learning,  where  these  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  have  hitherto  been  permitted 
to  exist,  and  have  afibrded  an  opportunity  to  unskilful 
and  indolent  teachers  to  nip  the  evolving  faculties  ol 
youth  in  the  bud  7  We  are,  fortunately,  not  limited  to 
B  selection  of  either  of  these  modes  of  proceeding.  As 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  described,  the  professors,  in  every 
department  of  instruction  admitting  of  it,  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  obliged  to  prepare  courses  of  Ueturti  to  the 
students.  This  would  necessarily  compel  them  to  di- 
gest a  system  of  knowledge  for  themselves,  possessing 
more  or  less  of  originality  in  respect  to  thought  or  ar- 
ran^ment,  of  matter  or  of  manner,  according  to  the 
ability  of  the  writer  or  speaker.  Even  if  the  lectures 
were  only  compilations  from  the  writings  of  others,  or 
should  pcttsess  far  inferior  merit  to  various  works  on  the 
same  subject,  that  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
student,  the  fitness  of  the  professor  to  teach,  will  be 
rreatly  au^ented,  both  because  his  information  on  the 
branch  of  mstruction  confided  to  him,  will,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  his  lectures,  have  become  much  more  exten- 
sive, and  because  what  he  knows  will  bo  much  more 
methodically  arranged,  than  before.  Those  works,  be- 
sides, which  are  supposed  to  be  of  greater  value  than 
the  professor's  lectures,  are  still  as  accessible  as  ever  to 
the  students;  and  the  improvement  of  their  instructor 
ean  surely  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived by  them  from  the  perusal  of  the  works  of  others.'* 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  Discovery 
of  the  AmeriesD  Continent  to  the  present  time ;  bj  George 
BaoerofL  Vol.  1.  p^  508.  Boston :  Chsrlee  Boweo.  London : 
R.  J.  Keaneo. 

The  interest  we  have  felt  in  this  work,  is  the  true 
cause  of  our  seeming  neglect  of  it.  This  may  appear 
paradoxical,  but  is  easily  explained. 

In  taking  up  the  book,  we  naturally  turned  to  that 
part  of  which  we  knew  most,  and  in  which  we  took  the 
greatest  interest.  There  was  always  something  in  the 
early  history  of  Virginia  on  which  we  delighted  to 
dwell,  and  we  promised  ourselves  great  pleasure  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  character  of  our  forefathers,  as 
we  expected  to  find  it  portrayed  by  a  diligent  historian, 
who  had  already  acquired  the  character  of  a  fine  writer. 

We  did  indeed  find  what  was  intended  to  be  a  favo- 
rable account  of  our  ancestors.  Yet  we  were  disap- 
pointed. We  found  much  of  direct  praise.  Yet  we 
were  disappointed.  We  ought  perhaps  to  feel  obliged, 
by  Mr.  8*8  disposition  to  speak  kindly  of  our  fore- 
fathers, even  while  his  applauses  grate  upon  our  feel 
inga.  But  we  are  unfortunately  constituted.  What 
Mr.  Bancroft  gives  as  praise,  we  cannot  accept  as 
praise ;  and,  what  is  worse,  we  cannot  help  suspecting, 
in  all  such  cases,  that  a  sneer,  or  something  more  mis- 
ehievoos,  is  intended. 

Sterne,  in  his  Sentimental  Journey,  tells  us,  that 
'irhea  on  hia  way  from  Calais  to  Paris,  he  accidentally 


disclosed  to  his  Landlord  and  Valet  de  Chambre,  the 
astounding  fact,  that  he  had  blundered  into  the  heart  of 
France  without  a  passport,  the  former  fell  back  from 
him  three  paces.  At  the  same  moment,  bis  affectionate 
and  grateful  servant,  by  a  like  instinctive  impulse,  ad- 
vanced three  paces  towards  him. 

The  fall  of  Charles  I,  presented  to  his  adherents  a 
case  somewhat  analogous.  History  tells  us  that  they 
were  variously  affected  by  it.  Some  fell  back  in  dis- 
may, while  others  found  themselves  drawn  more  closely 
toward  his  exiled  son.  The  former  soon  found  that  the 
successful  party  had  rewards  in  store  for  timely  sub- 
mission and  zealous  service.  The  latter,  driven  from 
their  last  rallying  point,  by  the  fatal  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, did  but  nAmitj  and  that  with  undisguised  reluctance, 
to  what  was  inevitable. 

Mr.  Bancroft  seems  to  think  he  does  honor  to  our  an- 
cestors, by  assigning  them  a  place  among  the  former. 
Now  we  had  always  supposed  that  their  true  place 
was  among  the  latter,  and  we  had  moreover  a  sort  of 
pride  in  so  supposing.  There  are  those  who  will  say 
that  there  is  great  arrogance  in  thus  claiming  for  them 
a  place  among  the  generous  and  brave  and  faithful 
Others  will  call  it  folly  to  insist,  at  this  day,  on  their 
fidelity  to  a  kbif^,  and  especially  to  one  who  had  lost 
all  means  of  rewarding,  or  even  of  using  their  zeal. 
We  beg  leave  to  set  off  these  imputations  against  each 
other.  We  beg  to  be  allowed  to  speak  of  our  fathers 
as  they  were ;  and  trust  that  one  half  of  those  who  shall 
cavil  at  the  character  we  impute  to  them,  will  acquit  us 
of  any  very  high  presumption,  when  they  see  that  we 
only  claim  for  them  such  qualities,  as  the  other  half  say 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  If  the  same  individual 
is  sometimes  found  assailing  us,  alternately  on  both 
grounds,  his  consistency  in  so  doing  is  his  afi^r,  not 
ours. 

If  we  know  anything  (and  we  think  we  do)  of  the 
character  of  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  they  were  a 
chivalrous  and  generous  race,  ever  ready  to  resist  the 
strong,  to  help  the  weak,  to  comfort  the  ai&icted,  and 
to  lift  up  the  fallen.  In  this  spirit  they  had  withstood 
the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  while  resistance  was  prac- 
ticable, and,  when  driven  from  their  native  country, 
they  had  bent  thetr  steps  toward  Virginia,  as  that  part 
of  the  foreign  dominions  of  England,  where  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  was  strongest  We  learn  from  Holmes, 
vol.  i.  p.  315,  that  the  population  of  Virginia  increased 
about  fifty  per  cent  during  the  troubles.  The  new- 
comers were  loyalists,  who  were  added  to  a  population 
already  loyal  Could  they^  without  dishonor,  have  been 
hearty  in  favor  of  the  new  order  of  things  7  Tketf 
whose  principles  had  driven  them  into  exile?  They 
who,  had  they  remained,  would  have  fought  and  fallen 
with  Montrose  ? 

The  historical  compends  with  which  our  youth  was 
familiar,  had  taught  us  to  form  this  estimate  of  the  eariy 
settlers  of  Virginia ;  and  we  had  the  more  faith  in  it, 
because  it  accords  with  the  hereditary  prejudices  and 
prepossessions  of  the  present  day.  It  accounts  too, 
for  those  peculiarities  which,  at  this  moment,  form  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Virginian  character.  It  is 
unique.  Whether  for  better  or  worse,  it  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  every  other  people  under  the  sun. 
How  long  it  shall  be  before  the  "morcA  of  mSndj^  as  it 
is  called,  in  its  Juggernaut  car,  shall  pass  over  us,  and 
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crush  and  obliterate  every  trace  of  what  our  anceaton 
were,  and  what  we  ourseWes  have  been,  is  hard  to  say. 
It  may  postpone  that  evil  day,  to  resist  any  attempt  to 
impress  us  with  false  notions  of  our  early  history,  and 
the  character  of  our  ancestors. 

We  had  never  looked  narrowly  into  the  contempora- 
ry authority  for  the  traditions  and  histories  that  have 
come  down  to  ua.  Mr.  Bancroft's  account  of  the  maU 
ter  has  led  us  to  do  so.  Hence  our  delay  to  notice  his 
work.  Our  research  has  been  rewarded  by  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  full  confirmation  of  all  our  preconceived 
notions. 

The  point  in  contest  between  Mr.  Bancroft  and  the 
received  histories  is  this: 

The  histories  represent  Virginia  as  having  been  loyal 
to  the  last ;  as  having  stood  in  support  of  the  title  of 
Charles  II,  after  every  other  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions had  submitted  to  Cromwell,  and  as  having  been 
the  first  to  renounce  the  authority  of  the  protector,  and 
reiwm  lo  Ikdr  atUgianct,  All  this  Mr.  Bancroft  denies ; 
and  all  this,  except  the  last  proposition,  (that  in  italics) 
we  affirm.  In  proof,  we  appeal  to  the  very  authorities 
on  which  Mr.  Bancroft  relies. 

Indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  himself  es- 
caped the  conclusion  against  which  he  protests  so  strong- 
ly. It  may  not  be  true  that  Charles  II  was  proclaimed 
in  Virgin b,  as  Robertson  says,  before  he  had  been  re- 
cognized in  England.  Mr.  Hening  (1  Sts.  at  Large,  p. 
689,  quoted  by  Bancroft)  may  be  right,  when  he  says, 
that,  if  such  were  the  fact,  the  public  records  should 
show  iu  But  his  book  is  full  of  proof  tluit  the  records 
are  incomplete.  Is  there  not  such  proof  in  this  instance  7 
liCt  us  examine. 

The  first  act  of  the  session  of  March  1660,  assumes 
the  supreme  power.  The  second  appoints  Sir  William 
Berkeley  governor,  and  prescribes  that  he  shall  govern 
according  to  tlie  "  oundeiil  lawes  of  England,  and  the 
established  lawes**  of  Virginia.  The  third  repeals  all 
laws  inconsistent  with  **the  power  now  established;" 
and  the  fourth  makes  it  penal  to  **  say  or  act  anything 
in  derogation**  of  the  government  thus  established. 

Here  is  evidence  enough  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and 
yet  it  is  not  so  very  clear  what  that  new  order  was. 
Hening  says  {ubi  siiprs)  that  Berkeley  was  elected  jiisl 
Of  Matkewt  had  been.  Wherein  then  was  the  innovation  7 
The  reciud  in  the  preamble  of  the  act  last  quoted,  (I 
Hen.  Sis.  pw  531)  may  give  a  clue  to  this. 

It  is  there  set  forth  that  "  it  hath  been  thought  ne- 
cessary and  convenient  by  the  present  Bui^esses  of  this 
Assembly,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  dwing  the 
iwu  ^Uuse  dUiraeHan*^  lo  uke  the  government  into  their 
own  power,  with  the  conduct  of  the  aimeient  (siocff  of  Eng- 
land, till  suoh  ImqfuU  commission  or  commissions  ap- 
pear to  us.  Of  wee  wunf  dutifully  tubmit  to,  according  at 

bjf  OBCLAftATIOH  SIT  POETH  BT  US  doik  MOBS  AMPLY  Sp- 

peare.^ 

Now  where  is  this  moeb  ample  dbclabation,  con- 
cerning their  idea  of  such  a  commission  as  they  might 
dutifully  submit  to  7  Is  not  here  an  hiatut  vaUe  dt- 
JUnduM  ?  Yet  such  are  the  tattered  manuscripts  from 
which  Mr.  Hening's  compilation  is  made,  that  the  loss 
of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  any  document  is  quite  com- 
mon. 

Enough  appears,  however,  to  show  that  this  declara- 
tion did  not  amount  to  a  recognition  of  Charles  as  king 


dc  faela;  because  the  above  mentioned  Act  I,  direeu 
that  all  writs  shall  issue  in  the  mune  of  the  asKmbly. 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  was,  si  lead  loeitfy,  ac- 
knowledged as  king  da  pre;  that  the  govemnieBtwu 
esuUished  provisionally,  and  subject  to  his  plessore; 
and  that  the  power  assumed  was  heM  fob  him. 

Now  when  we  consider  these  things ;  when  ve  iiiid 
Robertson,  on  the  authority  of  Beverley  and  CUiun, 
saying  that  "as  Sir  William  Berkeley  refused  to  set 
under  an  usurped  authority,  they  (the  assembly)  boldly 
erected  the  royal  standard,  and  acknowledging  Chaiiet 
II  to  be  their  lawful  sovereign,  proclaimed  him  with  all 
his  titles  ;*'  we  may  doubt  the  accuracy  of  (he  aute- 
ment,  in  ejrfenso,  but  we  cannot  agree  that  e? eo  ikd 
statement  shall  be  stigmatised  aa  a  fiction. 

Mr.  Hening  tells  us  (1  Sts.  p.  613)  that  Beverley 
was  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  wonders  that  he 
should  have  muimderstood  or  vnwepnunUd,  Wonder- 
ful indeed  it  waiald  have  been ;  for  in  March  1668,  we 
find  him  elerk  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  See  tHea. 
Sts.  p.  162.  We  find  too,  in  the  same  volume,  p  544, 
that  Berkeley  refused  to  act  without  the  advice  of  the 
council ;  that  on  receiving  this  he  agreed  to  set,  and 
that  "  HIS  dedaraiion  to  bb  governor  (not  the  act  elecu 
ing  him)  were  pboclaubbd  by  order  of  the  asMmUy.* 
Berkeley  (be  it  remembered)  was  the  last  royal  govetih 
or,  and  his  commission  had  never  been  revoked,  bii 
election  is  not  for  any  specific  term,  and  the  act  ia  a^ 
oompanied  with  a  condition  that  he  shall  call  an  sMem* 
biy  at  least  once  in  every  fiao  yesra;  How  is  thia^  if  ha 
was  only  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mathews,  who,  just  one  year  before,  bad  been 
elected  to  teree  lioo  yean.  Is  not  Berkeley  in  of  his  old 
commission? 

But  of  the  loyalty  of  Virginia  there  can  be  no  donbL 
That  this  was  in  no  wise  abated  by  the  foil  of  Charlea 
I,  and  the  exile  of  his  son,  is  equally  certain.  The  ad, 
passed  immediately  after»  making  it  high  treason  to 
justify  the  murder  of  the  one,  or  to  deny  the  title  of  the 
other,  puts  that  out  of  dispute.  They  certainly  did 
not  stand  out,  when  the  battle  of  Dunbar  and  the  &I1 
of  Montrose  had  left  the  kiyal  party  without  hope 
either  in  England  or  Scotland.  But  look  al  the  very 
act  of  surrender.  Study  iu  tenna,  and  see  the  tcnper 
displayed  there.  Do  they  acknowledge  the  artMlyor 
parliament  or  protector?  No:  they  do  hot  mbrnH  to 
power.  There  is  no  professiott  of  allegianee,  nor  was  say 
oath  of  allegiance  ever  admioisterad  during  the  eooi* 
monwealth.  They  engage  indeed  ao  to  administer  their 
power  as  not  to  contravene  **lb6  govemment  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  and  the  lawes  there  eatab* 
lished."  But  this  waa  a  proceeding  which  a  respea  far 
priMte  righU  required.  They  stipulate  monover,  that 
Virginia  shall  enjoy  as  free  a  trade  aa  England  heiaelf» 
and  put  an  end  to  all  the  authority  of  commisdnni 
from  England.  It  was  by  rach  commissioDS  thai  the 
king  had  governed.  That  *' government  by  eosnua* 
sions  and  instructions**  is  declared  to  be  Ibr  the  fiitne 
*'  null  and  void.**  The  usurper  had  ehitched  the  aeep* 
tre  of  the  king  of  JSngioiMl.  That  of  the  ki^g  of  f^ 
giata  he  was  not  allowed  to  tooch.  Aeootdingly  no 
more  commissions  came  from  England.  We  hear  os 
more  of  them  until  the  election  of  Berkeley.  We  srs 
then  toM  that  the  government  is  provisiona],  and  only 
to  endure  until  a  fan/hl  €ammiulam  ahall  appear.  Whst 
Digitized  l 
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a?  WboM 7  The  protector's?  The  parlia- 
menfft?  Na  The  act  of  surrender  (1  Hen.  Su  p.  363) 
had  abolished  them.  But  it  bad  not  abolished  the  righu 
of  the  king;  and  the  power  of  the  assembly  and  gover- 
nor is  thus  made  to  wait  on  them. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  act  of  surrender  contains 
no  word  recognizing  the  rightfoi  authority  of  the  par< 
laament,  nor  impeaching  that  of  the  king.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  if  to  exclude  any  such  idea,  this  remarkable 
clause  is  inserted: 

**That  there  be  one  sent  Aome,  at  the  present  govem- 
or's  choice,  to  give  an  accompt  to  his  ma*tib,  of  the 
surrender  of  his  eoimlrfy.'* 

Home  !  There  is  a  simple  pathos  in  the  use  of  this 
word  here,  which  speaks  Tolumes  to  the  heart  None 
can  ^)d  more  deeply  than  we  do,  how  utterly  unworthy 
of  this  steady  and  passionate  loyalty,  was  the  wretch 
who  was  ito  object.  But  they  knew  not  his  ikults.  They 
only  knew  him  in  his  lineage  and  his  misfortunes ;  and 
though  he  had  no  place  to  lay  his  head,  yet  wherever 
their  messenger  might  find  the  outcast,  there  was  the 
home  of  their  hearts.  We  mean  nothing  profane.  God 
forbid !  But  we  cannot  help  being  reminded  of  the  weak 
warm-hearted  boy,  who  stood  by  his  master's  cross, 
and  gazed  with  looks  of  love  upon  his  d3ring  face,  when 
the  stronger  and  bolder  of  his  followers  had  "forsaken 
him  and  fled."  We  are  more  proud  to  be  descended 
from  the  men  who  stood  forward  in  the  business  of  that 
day,  than  we  should  be  to  trace  ourselves  to  Adam, 
through  all  the  most  politic  and  prudent  self-seekers 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Bancroft  Affairs  being  thus 
settled,  things  went  on  quite  peaceably;  and  he  hence 
infers  that  the  Virginians  were  entirely  reconciled  to 
Cromwell  and  his  parliament.  Moreover,  he  finds  them 
claiming  the  supreme  power,  as  residing  in  the  colonial 
legislature;  and  from  this  he  most  strangely  infers  a 
loyalty  to  the  parliament,  the  model  of  which  he  repre- 
sents them  as  so  eager  to  copy.  Now  Mr.  BancroA 
himself  tells  us  (p.  170)  that  as  early  as  1619,  Virginia 
first  set  Uu  world  the  example  of  equal  representation. 
From  that  time  they  held  that  the  supreme  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  parliament,  then  established, 
and  the  king  as  king  of  Virginia.  Now  the  authority 
of  the  king  being  at  an  end,  and  no  successor  being  ac- 
knowledged, it  followed  as  a  eonilaryfrom  their  prtnci- 
pU8  that  no  power  remained  but  that  of  the  assembly ; 
mitd  $0  they  toy.  Does  this  look  like  a  recognition  of 
Cromwell  and  his  parliament,  or  the  reverse  7 

But  Mr.  Bancroft  seems  to  think  that  Virginia  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  weaned  from  her  attachment  to 
the  king,  and  won  over  to  Cromwell  and  his  parliament, 
by  the  magnanimity  and  justice  of  their  proceedings. 
He  adverts  to  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  surrender, 
by  which  Virginia  had  stipulated  for  a  trade  as  firee 
as  that  of  England,  and  assures  us  that  ''its  terms  were 
fmihfidly  oftterved  fOI  the  resfomlion.^'  (p.  Ml.)  He 
adds  at  p.  946,  that  *'  the  navigation  act  of  Cromwell 
was  not  designed  for  the  oppression  of  Virginia,  and 
wof  nel  enfarted  wUHm  her  birden,^  Hence  he  says  (p. 
t4\)  that  the  pictures  drawn  by  Beverley,  Chalmers, 
Robertson,  Marshall,  and  Holmes,  of  the  discontent 
produced  by  commercial  oppression,  are  all  ''pure  fic- 
tion." 

Now  what  says  the  reader  to  the  folkming  extract 
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from  a  memorial  on  behalf  of  the  trade  of  Virginia,  laid 
before  Cromwell  in  16567 

"What  encouragement  the  poor  planter  has  had  to 
sweeten  his  labor,  since  the  Dutch  were  excluded  trade, 
appears  by  the  gmmrf  eempMnt  of  them  all,  that  they 
are  the  merchant's  slaves,  who  will  allow  them  scarce 
a  half-penny  a  pound  for  their  tobacca  Beside  that, 
since  the  Dutch  trade  was  prohibited,  till  this  year 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  their  tobacco  left  behind 
for  want  of  fraught,  and  spoiled,  to  the  almost  undoing 
of  divera  of  them."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "This  is  an  inconveni- 
ency  which  has  attended  thai  aet  fir  nacigoHon,"  "but 
unless  it  be  a  little  dispensed  withal,  it  will  undoubtedly 
ruin  part  of  the  trade  it  was  intended  to  advance.  *Tia 
true  the  people  of  themselves,  some  of  them  at  least, 
have  this  year  endeavored  their  own  relief  by  teertt 
trttde  with  the  Duich,^  &c.  &c. 

Is  not  this  decisive?  If  it  does  not  prove  the  fact,  it 
at  least  proves  the  complaint  Mr.  Bancroft  denies 
both.  Perhaps  this  paper  is  a  forgery.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Bancroft  never  saw  it.  Ybs  hb  did.  It  is  the  same 
paper  to  which  he  refera  at  p.  247,  note  S,  in  the  very 
paragraph  in  which  he  says  that  Cromwell's  naviga- 
tion act  was  not  designed  for,  nor  enforced  in  Virginia. 
Mr.  B.  indeed -says  "the  war  between  England  and 
Holland  necessarily  interrupted  the  intercourse  of  the 
Dutch  with  the  English  colonies."  But  this  memorial 
is  of  the  year  1656,  and  peace  had  been  concluded  April 
15, 1654. 

Robertson  speaks  of  the  colonial  govemon  during 
the  interregnum,  as  having  been  named  (that  is  his 
word)  by  CromwelL  This  is  roundly  denied.  On  what 
authority  7  None.  The  election  proves  nothing  cer^ 
tainly.  It  might  have  been  a  mere  form,  though  it  was 
probably  something  more.  But  what  was  easier  than 
a  recommendation  which  it  would  be  perhaps  best  to 
conform  to7  How  often  was  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  so  chosen  in  England  7 

Mr.  Bancroft's  view  of  this  matter  stands  thus:  Vir- 
ginia elected  her  own  governors.  Bennett,  Digges,  and 
Matjiews,  were  commonwealth's  men.  She  freely 
chose  them  as  governors.  Ergo.  She  had  gone  over  to 
the  commonwealth. 

Now  there  is  no  proof  of  either  of  these  propositions. 
We  doubt  both.  For  if  it  were  established  that  these 
gentlemen  were,  as  we  suspect,  forced  on  the  cotony,  it 
would  not  be  clear  that  they  were  therefore  common- 
wealth's men.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  any  such 
were  to  be  found.  They  might  have  been  the  least 
violent  among  the  royalists,  and  therefore  preferred. 

Of  CoL  Bennett  we  know  something  traditionally. 
The  idea  that  he  was  a  pariiamentarian  is  new  to  us. 
We  should  require  some  better  proof  than  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  was 
indeed,  one  of  the  parliamentary  commissionen  at  the 
time  of  the  surrender.  So  waa  Claiborne,  a  warm  friend 
and  favorite  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  continued  in  his 
office  of  secreury  of  state,  by  the  legislature,  at  Berke- 
ley's request,  after  his  restoration.  1  Hen.  Sts.  p.  547. 
Bennett  himself  retained  his  place  at  the  council  board, 
where  he  still  found  himself,  as  before  the  restoration, 
in  the  company  of  cavaliers,  such  as  Morrison,  Yardly, 
Ludlow,  &C.  &c* 


*  The  charaeun  and  prindplts  of  Ui«se  gtottonen  nay  throw 
MOM  light  on  iho  subject    If  we  can  Mcanain  those  of  the  mea- 
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If  then  Bennett  was,  as  we  conjecture,  recommended 
to  the  assembly  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
what  induced  them  to  choose  him?  The  answer  is 
given  by  Mr.  Bancroft  at  p.  241.    He  had  become  ob- 


bers  of  the  council,  elected  by  the  SMemblj,  we  shall  have  a 
clue  to  the  temper  of  the  assembly  itself.  We  may  know  the 
tree  by  its  fruit  If  we  find  tliat  body  electing  to  a  place  in  the 
council  men  of  rery  decided  pAitical  character,  we  shall  have 
a  right  to  believe  that  those  associated  with  them  by  the  vote  of 
the  same  body  were,  at  least,  not  lealous  members  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  In  this  case  the  maxim  **  no$eitura  $oeio,*^  will  surely 
apply.  Let  us  see  what  lights  we  can  bring  to  bear  on  this  subject. 

In  ChurchilPs  voyages  (vol.  vi.  p.  171)  is  «*A  Voyage  to  Vir- 
ginia,  by  Col.  Norwood.**  He  was  a  cavalier,  and  came  over  in 
company  with  Francis  Morrison,  also  a  cavalier.  Norwood  was 
also  a  khMman  of  Berkeley.  Arriving  here,  they  found  Sir 
Henry  Chichely,  CoL  Tardly,  Wormely,  and  Ludlow*  whom 
they  recognized  as  old  friends  and  cavaliers. 

Now  in  the  council  elected  along  with  Bennett,  immediately 
after  the  surrender,  we  And  two  of  these  gentlemen,  Tardly  and 
Ludlow.  The  latter  had  been  a  member  of  Berkeley*s  council 
that  had  concurred  (October  1849)  in  declaring  it  to  be  high  trea- 
son to  defend  the  proceedings  of  parliament  against  Charles  I, 
or  to  deny  the  title  of  his  son.  West,  the  first  named  member  of 
Benneu*s  council,  had  occupied  the  same  place  in  that  of  Berke- 
ley. Pettus  and  Bernard  were  also  members  of  both.  We  might 
conjecture  thst  they  had  dissented  from  the  act  referred  to,  if  we 
did  notiind  them  associated  with  Tardly  and  Ludlow.  We  find 
too  that  Harwood,  who  had  been  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  Oc- 
tober 1049,  was  also  one  of  Bennett's  council.  The  whole  num- 
ber was  thirteen,  and  here  are  six  notorious  royalists.  Of  what 
complexion  could  the  other  seven  have  been  ?  Two  of  them, 
Taylor  and  Freeman,  were  members  of  the  assembly  of  1647, 
from  two  most  loyal  counties. 

In  July,  165S,  Col.  Walter  Chiles,  who  bad  been  a  member  in 
October  1849,  was  speaker. 

In  NovemlMT,  1854,  CoL  Edward  Hill,  another  of  them,  was 
speaker.  He  was  in  high  favor  after  tha  restoration.  He  was 
trsnsferredto  the  council  in  1855. 

We  find  the  name  of  Charles  Norwood,  as  clerk  of  the  assem- 
bly, from  that  time. 

In  March,  1055,  (^1.  Thomas  Dew  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil. He  had  been  speaker  of  the  assembly  in  1853,  the  first  elect- 
ad  under  Bennett  We  know  (we  do  not  ask  historians  to  tell 
us  this)  that  he  was  a  loyal  clansman,  who  was  driven  to  Vir- 
ginia by  his  haired  of  the  usurpers,  and  to  accommodate  his 
name  to  English  orthography,  changed  the  spelling  from  that  of 
**  Dhu**— since  made  familiar  to  all  readers  of  poetry— by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  Ha  Is  now  (in  1855)  in  the  council,  making  in  that 
body  seven  known  loyalists. 

In  the  legislature  of  that  year,  we  have  the  name  of  Sir  Henry 
Chichely. 

In  1658,  Col.  Morrison  (the  companion  of  Lndlow*s  voyage) 
is  speaker. 

In  the  next  assembly  (1836)  John  Smith  was  speaker.  We 
know  nothing  certainly  of  hhn ;  but  It  was  that  assembly  that  de- 
posed Mathews.  They  gave  him  Berkeley*s  friend,  Claiborne, 
as  secretary  of  state ;  and  for  councillors,  among  others,  West, 
Pettus,  Hill,  Dew,  and  Bernard.  They  made  some  changes, 
but  turned  out  none  of  that  party.  At  the  same  time  they  intro- 
duced Col.  John  Carter,  another  of  Norwood's  friends.  He  had 
been  chaiman  of  the  committee,  on  the  report  of  which  the  as- 
sembly had  Just  acted.  Horsmenden,  another  of  the  same  com- 
mittee, was  elected  to  the  council  at  the  same  time. 

In  March  1660,  Hill,  who  had  left  his  place  in  the  council.  Is 
again  speaker.  In  March  1680,  the  assembly  which  reinstated 
Berkeley,  retained  Bennett  and  five  other  of  tha  old  councillors, 
of  whose  characters  we  have  no  other  indication.  These  were 
Bobins,  Perry,  Walker,  Read,  and  Wood.  What  they  were  may 
be  inferred  from  this  fact  Morrison,  moreover,  was  elected  at 
the  same  time. 

Can  we  believe.  In  the  face  of  these  facts,  that  the  loyalty  of 
Virginia  ever  wavered?  That  it  bowed  before  the  storm  we 
know.  That  the  assembly.  In  one  instance,  passed  a  vote  of 
disfranchisement  against  the  author  of  a  seditious  paper,  appears 
In  1  Hen.  Sts.  p.  880.  But  we  also  find  that  this  vote  was  reversed 
•9  §ooH  ma  they  keta^  ^  tk$  death  of  Oliver  CromweU, 


noxious  to  Berkeley,  and  bad  been  **  compelled  to  quit 
Virginia."  For  what  does  not  appear.  HanUy  for 
disloyalty.  In  1  Hen.  Sts.  p.  S35,  we  hare  his  name 
and  that  of  Mathews  signed  to  a  paper  of  as  enihui- 
astic  loyalty  as  was  ever  penned,  presented  to  the  king 
after  his  rupture  with  parliament 

But  what  reason  hare  we  for  suppoiing  this  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  election  ?  We  antwer  that 
our  reasons  are  twofold. 

1.  The  authority  of  Robertson,  who  relies  on  Beverley 
and  Chalmers,  and  doubtless  consulted  all  the  authofi- 
ties  he  could  find,  is  entitled  to  some  weight  Had  he 
said  the  governors  were  appoinied  by  Cromwell,  we 
should  know  that  he  spoke  at  random.  But  hb  use  of 
the  equivocal  word  "  nanud^^  shows  that  he  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about,  and  considered  what  he  was 
saying. 

2.  But  in  Hen.  Sts.  499  to  505,  is  an  evidence  that  wt 
think  conclusive.  Mathews  took  it  into  hit  head  to 
dissolve  the  assembly.  They  immediately  voted  the 
act  a  nullity,  and  civilly  invited  the  Governor  to  §o  oi 
with  the  business.  To  this  he  assented,  revoking  the 
order,  but  proposing  to  "  referre  the  dispute  of  the  power 
of  dissolving  and  the  legality  thereof  to  hit  HighneMe 
the  Lord  Protector."  This  was  in  1658,  and  the  Uxd 
Protector  was  then  Richard  Cromwell,  and  not  Olirer, 
under  whom  Mathews  had  been  elected. 

The  house  took  fire  inunediately  at  this  propoied 
appeal,  and  deposed  Mathews,  and  having  sotoDnly 
declared  the  "power  of  government"  to  reside  in  them* 
selves,  they  re^eUet  Aim,  saying  that  he  is  "  bt  us  in- 
vested" with  the  office. 

Now  what  did  this  mean,  if  circumstances  hid  not 
been  such  as  justify  the  notion  entertained  by  Mtthewt 
that  he  derived  his  authority  from  some  other  source, 
so  as  to  have  the  right  of  dissolving  the  ssseinbty. 
Had  there  been  no  interference  on  the  part  of  Crom- 
well, this  whole  proceeding  wouki  have  been  idle  tad 
ridiculous.  Yet  it  is  obviously  the  proceeding  of  moi 
not  disposed  to  trifle,  and  who  well  understood  what 
they  were  about. 

Now  compare  this  peremptory  proceeding  with  thst 
which  took  place  soon  after  on  the  death  of  Mathews 
Richard  Cromwell  had  then  abdicated,  and  there  «•> 
therefore  no  shadow  of  authority  in  England  to  restraa 
the  action  of  the  assembly.  But  what  do  they  dol 
They  elect  Sir  William  Berkeley  prwuMnsDy,  mkiBg 
the  continuance  of  his  authority  and  their  own  to  dtur- 
mine  on  the  crooning  of  a  "  lawful  commiaskMi.'*  Nov, 
tuch  eommiition,  as  we  have  already  shown,  could  only 
come  from  the  king;  it  was  his  plan  of  goreroDNDt; 
it  had  not  been  practiced  by  the  parliament ;  tod  the 
right  to  exercise  it  had  been  denied  to  them  tod  re- 
nounced by  them.  Does  not  this  conduct  of  the  at* 
sembly  show  that  they  anticipated  the  restorttioB  of 
one  whose  right  they  had  always  maintained? 

So  far,  we  have  done  little  more  than  to  expnm^ 
dissent  from  Mr.  Bancroft's  conclusions.  In  a  single  in- 
stance, to  which  we  have  adverted,  he  must  be  mpMted 
of  wilfully  misrepresenting  his  authorities.  We  tltadc 
to  the  memorial  addressed  to  Cromwell  in  &TOr  of  the 
trade  of  Virginia,  of  which  he  was  certainly  aware,  w» 
which  clearly  disproves  his  own  statement  Bad  tut 
been  the  only  instance  of  the  sort,  we  ifaoald  hivt 
passed  it  over  more  lightly.  Bot^t  does  not  eOadilos^ 
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His  main  drift,  in  his  account  of  these  transactions, 
seems  to  be,  to  show  that  Virginia  had  taken  the  infec- 
tion of  Republicanism ;  that  she  was  effectually  weaned 
fixxn  her  allegiance ;  that  she  desired  nothing  but  to 
set  up  for  herself;  and  that  the  use  she  proposed  to 
make  of  the  abdication  of  Richard,  and  the  consequent 
suspension  of  executive  power  in  England,  was  to  es- 
tablish the  supremacy  of  her  legislature.  In  this  Tiew 
the  assembly  are  represented  as  requiring  of  Berkeley 
the  distinct  acknowledgment  of  their  authority,  which 
he,  we  are  told,  recognized  without  a  scruple.  "  I  am" 
said  he,  **  but  the  senrant  of  the  assembly.** 

Now  what  will  the  reader  say  when  he  reads  the 
passage  from  which  these  words  are  copied.  It  runs 
thus: 

**  You  desire  me  to  do  that  concerning  your  titles  and 
claims  to  land  in  this  northern  part  of  America,  which 
I  am  in  no  capacity  to  do ;  for  I  am  but  the  servant  of 
the  assembly :  neilher  do  they  wrrogaie  to  themselves  any 
power,  farther  than  the  miserable  distraaions  in  Eng- 
land ybree  them  to.  For  when  God  shall  be  pleased  to 
take  away  and  dissipate  the  unnatural  divisions  of  their 
native  country,  they  will  imm^diatebf  return  to  their  pro- 
fessed o6ediefure.*> 

Is  this  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  assembly  7 
Is  it  not  the  very  reverse  ?  He  disclaims  any  power  to 
act  in  a  certain  behalC  Why  7  Because  he  is  but  the 
servant  of  the  assembly ;  he  has  no  power  but  what  is 
given  by  them,  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  such 
la  give.  On  their  principles,  they  could  not.  Looking 
for  the  restoration,  they  expected  "  some  commission" 
by  which  any  authority  they  could  establish  would  be 
superseded ;  their  provisional  government  was  the  re- 
sult of  necessity,  and  iu  powen  were  limited  to  the 
nature  of  that  necessity.  Every  thing  that  could  wait 
was  made  to  waiL 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  strange  attempt  to  per- 
vert the  truth  of  history,  and  to  represent  Virginia  as 
being  as  lar  gone  in  devotion  to  the  parliament  as 
Massachusetts  herself?  Why  does  it  come  to  us,  sweet- 
ened with  the  language  of  panegyric,  from  those  who 
love  us  not,  and  who  habitually  scoff  at  and  deride  us  7 
Is  it  intended  to  dispose  us  to  acquiesce  in  the  new 
notion,  "  that  the  people  of  the  colonies,  all  together, 
formed  one  body  politic  before  the  revolution  7"  Against 
this  proposition  we  feel  bound  to  protest.  We  hold 
ourselves  prepared  to  maintain  the  negative  against  all 
comers  and  goers,  with  tongue  and  pen ;  and  to  resist 
the  practical  results,  if  need  be,  with  stronger  weapons. 
When  Virginians  shall  learn  to  kiss  the  rod  of  power ; 
to  desert  their  friends  in  trouble,  and  to  take  part  with 
the  strong  against  the  weak,  it  will  then  be  in  character 
to  disparage  the  memory  of  our  fbrefathen,  and  to  say, 
they  were  even  such  as  ourselves.  But  until  we  have 
done  something  to  dishonor  our  lineage,  let  us  speak  of 
them  as  they  weroi 

"  Fsitbful  among  the  fkithlesa ; 
Aaong  tbe  ralthlMi,  faithful  oaly  they." 

We  have  said  nothing  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  style.  It  is 
oar  duty  as  critics  to  take  some  notice  of  it ;  and,  we 
apprehend,  he  might  think  himself  wronged  if  we  did 
not.  He  ia  obviously  very  proud  of  it ;  and,  in  saying 
this,  we  fear  we  have  condemned  iL  An  ambitious 
style  is  certainly  not  the  style  for  history.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  perapicuity  to  orna- 


ment, there  is  a  tone  in  it  which  excites  distrust.  We 
find  ourselves,  we  know  not  how,  diffident  of  statements 
which  come  to  us  in  the  language  of  declamation,  anti- 
thesis and  epigram. 

In  our  boyhood  Hume*s  history  was  put  into  our 
hands ;  and  we  remember  our  surprise  at  hearing  some- 
thing said  in  praise  of  his  style.  Style ! !  Was  that 
style?  A  plain  story,  told  just  as  we  should  have  told  it 
ourselves  7  Partridge  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
admiring  Garrick*s  acting.  The  king  was  the  actor  for 
his  money,  and  Mr.  Bancroft's  would  then  have  been 
the  style  for  ours. 

We  have  no  doubt,  for  example,  we  should  have  been 
delighted  with  the  following  passage,  introduced  into  a 
description  which  closes  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
very  question  we  have  been  discussing.  We  give  it 
for  the  benefit  of  any  of  our  young  friends,  who  may 
be  preparing  an  oration  for  the  fourth  of  July.  It  would 
be  nothing  amiss,  on  such  an  occasion,  for  a  **  moonish 
youth"  not  yet  out  of  his  firat  love  scrape.  But  from  a 
grave  historian,  with  a  beard  on  his  chin,  we  cannot 
approve  it.  We  give  it  as  a  sample.  Ex  pede  Heretdem. 
*'  The  humming-bird,  so  brilliant  in  its  plumage,  and 
so  delicate  in  its  form,  quick  in  motion,  yet  not  fearing 
the  presence  of  man,  haunting  about  the  flowers,  like 
the  bee  gathering  honey,  rebounding  from  the  blossoms 
out  of  which  it  sips  the  dew,  and  as  soon  returning**  to 
renew  its  many  addresses  to  its  delightful  objects, 
*'  was  ever  admLred  as  the  smallest  and  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  feathered  race.** 

Alas!  Alas!  If  this  is  the  way  to  write  history,  we 
fear  we  shall  have  to  leave  our  aorthem  neighbora  to 
tell  the  story  their  own  way.  It  is  a  hard  case.  Let 
them  write  our  books,  and  they  become  our  masters. 
But  we  cannot  help  ourselves.  We  cannot  contend 
with  those  who  can  write  history  in  this  style.  Our 
only  defence  is  not  to  read.  A  more  efiectual  security 
would  be,  not  to  buy.  In  that  case  they  would  not 
write ;  and  we  should  not  only  avoid  being  led  into 
error,  but  might  escape  the  injury  of  being  misrepre- 
sented to  others.  But  Mr.  Bancroft's  book  is  in  print, 
and  we  must  abide  the  mortification  of  having  all  who 
may  read  it,  think  of  our  anoestora  as  he  has  representp 
ed  them.  We  have  comfort  in  believiiig  that  they  wiU 
not  be  very  numerous. 


THE  WRITINOS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON ;  beinf  his 
CorrespoDdence,  Addresses,  Messages,  and  other  Papers,  offi- 
cial and  priTate,  selected  and  published  from  the  original 
manuscripcs ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes  and  lUus- 
traUons;  Vols.  II,  III,  lY,  V  and  VI  j  by  Jared  Sparks.^ 
Boston :  Russell,  Odiorna  It  Cb. 

We  regret  that  we  deferred  our  notice  of  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  work, 
until  the  appearance  of  the  other  three.  It  has  now  so 
grown  on  our  hands,  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  it  in  an  article  of  any  reasonable  compass.  ITet  w« 
know  few  works  that  we  wouU  more  strongly  recom- 
mend to  the  public 

We  have  little  curiosity  to  peep  into  dead  men's 
port-folios,  and  perhaps  the  world  has  seen  few  that 
would  not  sufier  in  reputation  by  befaag  tracked,  throug^i 
all  their  walk  in  life,  by  daily  memoranda  and  docu- 
mentary evidence.  The  roan  whose  history,  under  this 
searching  scrutiny,  shows  "  no  vuriitbleness  nor  shadow 
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of  turning,"  most  differ  very  much  from  ihe  multitude, 
eren  of  thoee  we  call  the  great  and  good.  Nothing 
certainly  can  show  a  fuller  and  firmer  oonseiouBneas  of 
rectitude  of  intention,  than  to  begin  life  with  a  purpose 
of  leaving  behind  a  full  and  fair  account  of  it.  Such 
memorials  carefully  written  out  and  preserved,  like  the 
books  of  a  tradesman,  bespeak  a  steadiness  of  hones- 
ty, that  never  for  a  moment  distrusts  itself  Which  of 
us,  commencing  a  diary,  would  feel  sure  that  he  might 
not  do  something  to-morrow  that  he  would  not  choose 
to  set  down  7  Which  of  us  opening  a  letter  book, 
which  should  exhibit  his  whole  correspondence,  wouki 
not  be  tempted  to  leave  out  something? 

Here  is  a  man  who  chooses  that  his  steps  shall  all  be 
in  the  light.  He  begins  life,  by  laying  down  to  himself 
rules  of  action  and  deportment.  He  commits  these  to 
paper,  and  hands  them  down  to  posterity,  with  a  full 
register  of  all  his  acts  and  words  and  thoughts.  The 
remarkable  modesty  of  General  Washington,  would 
alone  prevent  us  from  understanding  this  as  a  challenge 
to  the  whole  world,  to  compare  his  principles,  profes- 
sions and  actions  throughout,  defying  any  imputation 
of  inconsistency. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  this,  than  the 
evidence  it  afibrds  of  the  early  consciousness  of  a  some- 
thing distinguishing  him  from  other  men,  which  seems, 
most  unaccountably,  to  have  found  its  way  into  his 
humble  mind.  It  is  the  most  striking  instance  on  re- 
cord of  the  kuimet  of  greaineu*  It  is  a  study  for  the 
metaphysician  and  philosopher.  From  the  beginning, 
the  work  is  done  as  if  for  posterity,  and  executed  as  if 
intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  world.  This  in  a  boy,  who 
never  made  any  ostentation  of  himself^  his  endow- 
ments, or  his  actions ;  who  formed  a  very  humble  esti- 
mate of  his  own  powers,  and  seemed  through  life  to 
seek  no  reward  but  his  own  approbation,  is  one  of  those 
strange  phenomena  which  we  refer  to  the  influence  of 
a  peculiar  nature,  acting  by  inscrutable  impulses,  of 
which  the  subject  of  them  is  hardly  conscious. 

Did  it  occur  to  General  Washington,  even  at  that 
early  age,  that  he  might  be  a  father,  and  that  his  chil- 
dren might  find  an  humble  pride  in  looking  over  the 
unspotted  page  of  his  unpretending  life?  Perhaps  so. 
Perhaps  this  thought  was  all  that  his  young  ambition 
(that  passion  which  humility  itself  cannot  extinguish 
in  the  breast  of  greatness)  ventured  to  whisper  to  his 
heart.  If  so,  the  anticipation  has  been  nobly  and  mys- 
teriously accomplished.  Like  the  patriarch  of  old, 
childish  though  he  was,  Ood  has  made  him  the  father 
of  nations ;  and  it  should  mdeed  be  the  pride  of  us 
his  children,  to  read  the  history  of  his  life ;  to  trace  his. 
steps;  to  study  the  system  of  moral  discipline  by 
which  he  trained  himself  to  greatness  and  virtue;  to 
know  him  as  he  was ;  and  to  mould  ourselves  by  his 
precepts  and  example.  No  man  ever  left  to  his  poste- 
rity so  rich  a  legacy  as  the  extraordinary  work  before 
us;  and  we  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Sparks  for  the 
labor  which  has  prepared  it  for  the  public  eye. 

We  really  think  that  it  is  in  this  point  of  view  that 
this  work  is  most  interesting  and  valuable.  Its  impor- 
tance as  affording  authentic  materials  for  what  is  eom- 
mtmly  eaUed  history,  strikes  us  less  forcibly ;  dioiigh  in 
this  respect  it  must  be  highly  useful  It  certainly  af- 
fords the  historian  more  satisfactory  materials  for  his 
work,  than  can  be  supplied  from  any  other  source,  or 


for  any  other  portion  of  history.  But  what  is  that  Y 
What  is  history,  for  the  most  part,  but  a  namtire  of 
events,  the  results  of  which  cannot  be  efiected  by  ow 
right  or  wrong  apprehensions  of  them.  What  matten 
it  at  this  day,  whether  we  believe  that  Cesar  kilkd  Bru- 
tus, or  Brutus  Csesar?  What  will  it  concern  posterity 
whether  the  glory  of  the  field  of  Waterioo  bekmgs  lo 
Wellington  or  Blucher  ?  But  when  will  it  be  ocherwtw 
than  important  and  profitable  to  study  the  prooen  by 
which  Washington  became  what  he  was  ?  When  will 
it  cease  to  be  a  lesson  of  wisdom,  to  look  narrowly  into 
the  private  and  public  history  of  the  most  forunate 
man  that  the  work!  has  ever  seen,  and  observe  that  the 
quality  which  nnoat  eminently  distinguiahed  him  from 
other  men,  the  quality  to  which  his  success,  his  pros- 
perity, his  usefubiess,  and  his  imperishable  gbry  sit 
mainly  attributable,  was  VmruB?  Since  the  day  when 
the  important  truth  was  first  proclaimed,  that  ^in 
keeping  God^scommandmenU  there  is  great  rewaid," 
when  was  it  so  illustrated  as  in  this  instance?  Had 
there  been  a  flaw  in  the  character  of  General  Wash- 
ington, could  the  most  malignant  scrutiny  have  detected 
in  his  history  Anything  dishonorable,  anything  unjust, 
anything  selfish,  anything  on  which  reproach  could  fat- 
ten, he  could  not  have  accomplished  what  he  did.  No 
man  could,  be  his  talents  what  they  might,  who  did  not 
bring  to  his  task  such  a  character  for  virtue  as  would 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  well-intentioned,  and  shame 
the  artful  and  designing  from  their  purposes.  A  vicioai 
and  corrupt  people  who  fight  for  conquest ;  a  kwle« 
banditti  who  fight  for  spoil,  may  be  led  to  victory  by 
talent,  enterprise,  courage  and  energy ;  but  the  tri- 
umphs of  Freedom  can  only  be  achieved  under  the 
auspices  of  Virtue.  When  men  are  in  a  mood  to  rally 
to  the  banner  of  one  whooe  life  is  stained  with  crime, 
they  do  but  deceive  themselves  if  they  think  they  are 
contending  for  freedom.  Wkm  theff  ore  frqmrtd  to  fab 
tmek  a  one  Off  "a  sbconu  Wasbdigtoii,'*  thtff  mt  «% 
fU  to  eonimd  fir  a  ckmee  ^  masfers.  This  is  eternal 
truth ;  but  it  will  not  be  truth  to  them. 

But  we  wander  from  the  work  before  us ;  though  we 
trust  what  we  have  said  will  dispooe  those  **  who  have 
ears  to  hear"  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  book  of  which 
we  proceed  to  give  a  short  account. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  oontains  all  the  papen 
and  pritate  and  public  letters  of  General  Washington, 
which  could  illustrate  either  his  character,  or  the  hisio> 
ry  of  the  country,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  rfr> 
volutioru  It  is  a  portion  of  history  highly  interesting^ 
especially  to  Virginians,  and  on  which  none  but  a 
doubtful  light  is  shed  from  any  other  source.  Here  we 
have  an  authentic  account  of  Braddock's  war ;  a  sort  of 
war  of  which  the  readers  of  history  have,  in  general, 
no  idea  but  that  which  is  drawn  from  romances  and 
tales.  It  is  a  warfare  which  does  not  recommend  itself 
to  the  imagination,  by  the  "pride,  pomp  andcircam* 
stance*'  so  interesting  to  those  -who  **  kiss  my  Lady 
Peace  at  home."  But  since  the  invention  of  gun-pow- 
der, there  is  no  fighting  which  gives  so  much  room  for 
the  display  of  prowess,  eourage,  ooolneaa  and  addies^ 
and  in  which  victory  is  so  sure  to  be  the  prize  of  these 
qualities.  "  Many  a  brave  man,"  saya  I>an  Ctoixolt^ 
"has  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  a  wretch  who  was 
frightened  at  the  flash  of  his  own  gun.**  Not  so  in  In- 
dian warfare.  The  man  who/ii  soared  oftvereseapei 
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bat  by  fligfac.  How  should  be  7  There  he  stands  be- 
hind his  tree,  while  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  stands 
his  enemy,  watching  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  with  his 
riHe  to  his  cheek,  and  ready  to  put  a  ball  through  any 
part  that  is  exposed  for  a  moment.  To  anticipate  him ; 
to  get  a  shot  at  him  ;  to  draw  his  fire,  and  then  drive 
him  from  his  shelter,  is  a  business  in  which  success  de- 
pends on  stesdiness,  self-possession,  and  presence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  dexterity  and  skill.  He  who  thus  kills 
his  man,  u  a  breve  roan ;  and  hence,  among  the  In- 
dians, a  display  of  scalps  is  a  proof  of  courage  never 
questioned.  It  was  in  this  sort  of  warfare  that  Wash- 
ington served  his  apprenticeship.  It  was  there  he 
learned  to  look  danger  steadily  in  the  face,  and  to  pos- 
sess his  soul  in  calmness  amid  the  fiercest  storm  of  bat- 
tles There  is  no  such  school.  The  art  of  war  is  what 
a  Martinet  may  learn.  But  the  faculty  of  carrying 
that  art  into  practice,  of  applying  its  rules  in  the  crisis 
which  shakes  the  nerves,  and  unsettles  the  mind,  is  only 
acquired  by  the  "  taste  of  danger.**  To  him  who  pos- 
sesses that,  the  rest  is  a  school-boy's  task. 

The  other  four  volumes  of  the  work  contain  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Such  a 
body  of  evidence,  so  completely  above  sll  exception, 
can  hardly  be  found  on  the  subject  of  any  other  war. 
We  are  not  sure  that  any  historian  has  ever  yet  taken 
the  time  and  pains  to  collate  and  digest  the  whole,  and 
to  deduce  all  the  essential  results.  The  means  of  doing 
so  are  here  put  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  and  we  may 
hope  that  some  one  qualified  and  disposed  for  the  task 
will  address  himself  to  it,  and  furnish  the  world  with  a 
history  at  once  succinct  and  accurate,  in  which  refers 
ences  to  authorities  may  stand  in  place  of  discussions. 
It  is  a  fault  of  contemporary  history  that  it  is  abnost 
always  given  on  partial  and  imperfect  evidence,  which 
is  liable  to  be  afterwards  explained  away,  contradicted 
and  falsified.  It  is  not  until  some  time  after  the  event, 
that  all  the  testimony  is  in  the  hands  of  the  historian. 
That  time  has  now  come  as  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. A  concise  history  may  be  now  written  with  re- 
ferences to  this  work,  which  taken  in  connexion  with 
it,  will  be  naore  satisfactory  and  conclusive  than  any 
now  in  existence.  But  every  one  who  pretends  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  all  that  is  most  interesting,  especi- 
ally to  Virginians,  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Mr.  Sparks  has  given  us  some  interesting  specimens 
of  the  sort  of  history  that  we  contemplate.  In  his 
appendices  he  presents  succinct  narratives  of  the  prin- 
cipal actions  of  the  war,  the  accuracy  of  which,  the 
reader  has  it  in  his  power  to  test  by  the  evidence  in  the 
body  of  the  work.    This  is  judicious  and  in  good  taste. 

But  tJUr  all,  the  great  charm  and  value  of  this  work 
is,  that  it  is  a  cast  from  living  nature,  of  the  mind  of 
**  the  noblest  man  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  tinte." 
We  cannot  dwell  too  much  on  the  contempktion  of  his 
peculiar  character.  His  high  sense  of  moral  worth,  and 
tlie  lofty  aspirations  of  conscious  greatness,  looking  out 
from  behind  the  veil  of  genuine  modesty  and  humility 
'with  which  he  delighted  to  shroud  himself:  the  chival- 
rous and  daring  spirit  ever  champing  on  the  curb  of 
prudence,  but  never  impatiently  straining  against  it : 
the  native  fierceness  of  his  temper,  occasionally  flashing 
tbrongh  his  habitual  moderation  and  self-command; 
the  promptitude  and  clearness  of  his  conceptions,  so 
modestly  suggested,  lo  patiently  revised,  so  calmly  re- 


considered in  all  the  intervals  of  action ;  all  these  quali- 
ties  combined  and  harmonized  by  honor,  integrity,  and 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  all  the  duties  of  public  and  pri- 
vate life ;  all  made  "  to  drink  into  one  spirit**  all  *'mem- 
bers,  every  one  of  them  in  the  same  body,**  all  working 
to  the  same  end  ;  diverse  yet  congrumu.  What  is  there 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  so  grand,  so  majestic, 
so  elevating  to  the  heart  and  hopes  of  man? 

That  virtue,  which  is  never  selfish  in  its  ends,  and 
ever  scrupulous  in  its  choice  of  means,  can  rarely  rise 
to  a  high  place  among  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  un- 
less associated  with  a  strength  of  wing  which  shall 
enable  it  to  soar  above  those  whose  flight  is  unencum- 
bered by  the  clog  of  self-denial  Virtue  in  high  pkices 
is  thus  so  rare  a  sight,  that  when  we  find  it  there,  it  so 
much  engrosses  our  attention,  that  we  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  faculties  by  which  it  rose.  Men  like,  too,  to 
delude  themselves  with  the  belief  that  their  admiration 
is  a  tribute  to  virtue ;  that  the  honora  and  emoluments 
they  bestow  are  given  as  the  reward  of  virtue.  Think- 
ing thus,  they  think  the  better  of  themselves,  and  are 
ready  to  take  at  his  word  the  man  who  disclaims  any 
pretension  to  those  more  showy  endowments  which  we 
reward  for  our  men  sakes.  So  we  cheat  ourselves ;  and 
so  we  cheat  our  benefactora ;  not  indeed  of  the  fame 
thty  prize  most  highly,  but  of  that  which  glitten  bright- 
est in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Look  at  that  wonderful 
man,  the  blaze  of  whose  glory  pales  even  the  "Julian 
Star"  itself;  before  whose  power  all  Europe  trembled, 
and  America  crouched ;  and  let  us  ask  ouraelves  how 
far  the  extent  of  his  achievements  might  have  been  cur* 
tailed,  had  he  ever  permitted  himself  for  a  moment  to 
"  forget  the  expedient  in  considering  of  the  right  ;**  and 
submitted  to  have  his  choice  of  means  limited  by  any 
regard  to  the  laws  of  war  or  peace,  of  man  or  God  ? 
His  great  maxim,  that  ^in  War,  tirnt  is  every  thing," 
was  well  illustrated  by  the  success  of  one,  who  never 
lost  a  moment  in  working  the  complex  problem  of 
right  and  expediency.  Compare  the  rushing,  desolating 
tempest  of  his  career,  with  the  cautious  march  of  Wash- 
ington, picking  his  way  with  an  anxious  regard  to  duty, 
and  ever  watchful  of  his  steps,  lest  he  might  tread  upon 
a  worm.  Compare  his  abounding  resources,  all  used 
without  scruple,  without  reserve,  with  the  scanty  means 
of  the  champion  of  our  freedom,  rendered  yet  more 
scanty  by  his  uniform  care  to  do  wrong  to  none,  and 
never  to  soil  his  hand,  his  name  or  bis  conscience  with 
any  thing  unclean. 

The  fifUi  and  last  of  these  volumes  brings  down  the 
war  to  March  1780.  How  many  more  there  will  be, 
Mr.  Sparks  himself  does  not  know.  He  will  go  on 
with  his  selections  until  he  shall  have  laid  before  the 
public  all  that  he  deems  most  valuable  of  the  writings 
of  General  Washington.  We  trust  that  he  will  use 
discreetly  and  fiiirly  his  power  over  the  purses  of  his 
subscribers,  who  have  engaged  to  take  the  work  for 
better  for  worse,  be  it  more  or  less,  at  so  much  per 
volume.  The  price  is  so  liberal  as  to  afibrd  a  high 
temptation;  but  we  hope  Mr.  Sparks  will  resist  iL 
We  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  work  commencing  so  nobly, 
degenerate  into  a  mere  book-making  joU  We  hope 
not  to  have  the  remains  of  the  father  of  our  country 
treated  like  those  of  an  old  horse,  whose  heartless  owner 
never  thinks  he  has  got  all  the  good  of  him,  until  his 

skin  is  sent  to  the  tanner,  his  fat  t^^e  tallow-chandler, 
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and  his  bones  to  the  soap-boiler.  Such  is  the  treatment 
which  other  great  men  hare  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  "  their  children  after  the  flesh ;"  dishonored  in  their 
graves  by  the  reclcless  and  indecent  publication  of  every 
thing  to  which  their  names  could  give  a  market  value. 
Let  us  bespeak  a  more  considerate  and  decorous  use  of 
the  rich  legacy  left  us  by  him  whom  we  reverence  as  the 
"  father  of  our  liberties." 

It  is  perhaps,  beside  the  general  purpose  of  our  re- 
marks, to  extract  a  letter,  illustrating  a  point  in  General 
Washington's  character,  of  which  we  have  said  nothing. 
That  he  was  stem,  and  that  he  seemed  cold  we  know* 
It  is  equally  certain  that  he  was  kind,  courteous,  and 
tender,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  how  eagerly  his  be- 
nevolence catches  at  an  opportunity  to  pour  balm  into 
the  wounds  of  an  enemy.  The  following  letter  is  found 
at  p.  266,  vol.  5. 

<*  To  Lieutenant  Oeneral  Burgojrne. 

'*Heid  quarters f  March  lUh,  1778. 

"  Sir, — I  was  only  two  days  since  honored  with  your 
very  obliging  letter  of  the  I  Itfa  of  February.  Your  in- 
dulgent opinion  of  my  character,  and  the  polite  terms 
in  which  you  are  pleased  to  express  it,  are  peculiarly 
flattering ;  and  I  take  pleasure  m  the  opportunity  }rou 
have  affoided,  of  assuring  you,  that  far  from  suffering 
the  views  of  national  opposition  to  be  imbittered  and 
debased  by  personal  animosity,  I  am  ever  ready  to  do 
justice  to  the  merit  of  the  man  and  soldier,  and  to  es- 
teem where  esteem  is  due,  however  the  idea  of  a  public 
enemy  may  interpose.  You  will  not  think  it  the  lan- 
guage of  unmeamng  ceremony,  if  I  add,  that  sentiments 
of  personal  respect,  in  the  present  instance,  are  recip- 
rocaL 

**  Viewhig  you  in  the  lieht  of  an  officer  contending 
against  what  1  conceive  to  "be  the  rights  of  my  country, 
the  reverses  of  fortune  you  experienced  in  the  field  can- 
not be  unacceptable  to  me ;  but,  abstracted  from  con- 
siderations of  national  advantage,  I  can  sincerely  sym- 
pathize with  your  feelings,  as  a  soldier,  the  unavoidable 
difiiculties  of  whose  situation  forbade  his  success ;  and 
as  a  man,  whose  lot  combines  the  calamity  of  ill  health, 
the  anxieties  of  captivity,  and  the  painful  sensibility 
for  a  reputation  exposed,  where  he  most  values  it,  to 
the  assaults  of  malice  and  detraction. 

"As  your  aid-de-camp  went  directly  to  Congress, 
the  business  of  your  letter  to  me  had  been  decided  before 
it  came  to  hand.  I  am  happy  that  their  cheerful  ac- 
quiescence in  your  request,  prevented  the  necessity  of 
my  intervention ;  and  wishino;  you  a  safe  and  agreeable 
passage,  with  a  perfect  restoration  to  your  health,  I 
have  Uie  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  &c  &c" 

In  Oeneral  Burgoyne's  reply,  he  says :  "  I  beg  you 
to  accept  my  sincerest  acknowledgments  for  your  oblig- 
ing letter.  1  find  the  character,  which  I  before  knew 
to  be  respectable,  is  also  perfectly  amiable;  and  I  should 
have  few  greater  private  gratifications  in  seeing  our 
melancholy  contest  at  an  end,  than  that  of  cultivating 
your  friendship." 

How  beautiful !  How  delightful  is  this  exhibition  of 
the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  under  circumstances  which 
the  ferocious  and  brutish  use  as  a  pretext  for  giving  free 
scope  to  the  worst !  How  truly  does  the  poet  sing ! 

**  Fair  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light. 

When  flrat  by  the  bewildered  pilgrrlm  spied, 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 

And  silTers  o'er  the  torrents  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  oath  by  mountain  side : 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  (airest  far, 
Olring  to  horror  graice,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  faith,  and  courtesy's  bright  star, 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  orow  of  war.**  * 

e  We  Implore  the  lenient  Judgment  of  our  brethren  of  the 


The  ItaHan  SkeUh^Book.  PkiUdeipkia:  Ke^^BidMt, 
This  is  a  very  handsome  duodecimo,  and  pmenti  moi« 
than  ordinary  claims  to  attention.  It  is  the  work  of  as 
American,  and  purports  to  be  written  during  a  tojooni 
at  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  and  Rome.  The  book  ii 
chiefly  made  up  of  sketches  and  descriptiont  of  these 
world-renowned  cities.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  very  novel  in  the  subject,  and  the  qoestioo 
naturally  arises  "Who  has  not  already  heard  all  that 
is  worth  knowing  about  Venice,  Florence,  Naples,  and 
Rome?"  But,  notwithstanding  the  triteness  of  his 
theme,  our  American  traveller  has  contrived  to  throw 
an  uncommon  interest  over  his  pages.  They  are  finely 
diversified  with  stories  well-told,  esssys  (ending  to  il- 
lustrate  points  of  local  or  social  interest  in  Italy,  tod 
much  descriptive  writing  which  has  all  the  foree  sod 
fidelity  of  painting. 

Outre-Mer,<fraFUgrimage  BeymidtheSea^UfPrtfih 
tor  LongfeUow,  is  a  work  somewhat  in  the  same  style, 
and  equally  well  written  throughout.  "I  haye  IraTel- 
led"— says  the  Professor — "  through  France  from  No^ 
mandy  to  Navarre— smoked  my  pipe  in  a  Flemish  inn- 
floated  through  Hollandin  a  Treckschuit— trimmed  my 
midnight  Ump  in  a  German  univeraity— wandered  and 
mused  amid  the  classic  scenes  of  Italy— and  listened  to 
the  gay  guitar  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquircr."  The 
book  before  us  is  a  kind  of  running  comment  on  the 
text  of  his  travels,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  hu 
many  of  the  peculiar  traits  which  distinguish  the  Ita- 
lian Sketch-Book.  It  is,  however,  more  abundant  in 
humor  than  that  work,  and  is  far  richer  in  legend  and 
anecdote.  The  Professor  tells  a  comic  story  with  much 
grace,  and  his  literary  disquisitions  have  always  a  great 
deal  to  recommend  them. 

Toyoge  f^OuU.  8.  FrigaU  Potamae,  wOer  the  m^ 
tnand  of  Cummodoft  John  Downes^  dming  thi  cirema0H^ 
gaUon  o/the  ghbe  ki  the  years  1831-3S-33  mtd  34:  » 
cUuHng  aparHcuiar  account  of  the  engogtment  d  Qsrf^ 
Battoo,  on  the  Coast  of  Sumatra.  By  J.  M  Rej^wUi.  This 
is  a  thick  volume  of  nearly  600  pages,  well  printed, 
upon  good  paper,  with  some  excellent  engra? mgi,  ind 
published  by  the  Harpers.  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  t  ' 
or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  compiler,  will  be  p 
bercd  as  the  associate  of  Symmes  in  his  remsrkiWe 
theory  of  the  earth,  and  a  public  defender  of  that  Te7 
indefensible  subject,  upon  which  he  delivered  a  series 
of  lectures  in  many  of  our  principal  cities.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  seven  chapters,  the  mstter  foniH 
ing  the  work  now  published  is  gleaned  from  the  ship^ 
journal,  from  the  private  journals  of  the  officers,  ssd 
from  papers  furnished  by  Commodore  Downcs  hwsdl 
This  fkct  will  speak  much  for  the  authenticity  of  the  de- 
tails,  and  very  valuable  information  scattered  ihro^^ 
the  book.  Mr.  R.  himself  was  not  with  the  Pwo«sc 
during  the  circumnavigation,  having  joined  her  in  1838 
at  Valparaiso.    Our  readers  are,  of  coarse,  scqusiii**^ 


craft  of  critklam  on  this  long  qnocation.  We  know  tkM  it  to  "ai 
teion  lei  regies  so  to  quote  in  a  review.  BeiidM  k  to  tifti  ■ 
well  as  long.  But  what  coukl  we  do,  when  oar  Usn  «•  ** 
of  the  very  aeotiment  which  Scott  has  eypreseed  eo  swek  >•* 


than  we  could  ?  To  our  readera,  not  of  the  craft,  we  ■»!  "*»■ 
gord  rather  our  precept,  than  oar  exainpla.»     j 
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with  ibe  object  of  the  Potomac's  Toyage,  and  with  the 
outrage  perpetrated  by  the  Malays  on  the^ip  Friend- 
ship in  1S31,  which  rendered  it  an  indispenmbfe  duty 
on  the  part  of  our  govemment  to  demand  an  indem- 
nity. The  result  of  this  demand,  and  the  action  at 
Cluallah-Battoo  are  graphically  sketched  by  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds. Every  body  will  be  pleased,  too,  with  his  de- 
scription of  Canton  and  of  Lima.  He  writes  welU  al- 
though somewhat  too  enthusiastically,  and  his  book 
will  gain  him  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  and  accu- 
rate obserration.  It  will  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  geographical  libraries. 

The  Hiatory  of  helandf  by  Thonuu  Moort^  voL  1,  in 
which  the  records  of  that  country  are  brought  down  firom 
the  year  B.  C.  1000,  to  A.  D.  684,  has  been  republished 
by  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  We  intend  a  very  high 
compliment  to  the  bard  of  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  in 
saying  that  we  think  his  prose  very  little  inferior  to  his 
poetry.  We  have  not  forgotten  Captain  Rock  and 
Fitzgerald.  The  Epicurean  (a  very  anomalous  Epicu- 
rean by  the  bye)  is  a  model  of  fine  writing.  The  Life 
of  Byron,  in  spite  of  a  thousand  errors,  both  of  the  head 
and  of  the  heart,  and  in  spite  too  of  its  perpetually  ex- 
dting  our  risibility  at  the  expense  of  the  little  cockney 
biographer  himself,  is  a  book  to  be  proud  of  after  all, 
and  should  not  be  mentioned  in  comparison  with  a  cer- 
tain absurd  tissue  of  maudlin  metaphysics,  attributed 
(we  hope  fiilsely)  to  Mr.  Gait  And  now,  lastly,  we 
have  before  us  a  specimen  of  Moore's  versatile  abilities, 
in  as  temperate,  as  profound,  as  well  arranged,  and  in 
every  respect  as  well  written  a  history  as  Qreen  Erin 
can  either  desire  or  deserve.  Very  truly,  Anacreon 
Moore  is,  in  our  opinion,  no  ordinary  man. 

Blaekbeard^  or  a  Page  from  the  Colonial  History  of 
PhOadelplna.  Harper  ^  Brothers,  AV10  York.  This 
book  differs  in  many  striking  points  from  the  ordinary 
novels  of  the  day.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Philadelphia, 
and  the  author  is  largely  indebted  for  many  pictures  of 
manners,  things,  and  opinions  in  the  olden  days  of  the 
city  of  Brotherly  Love  to  the  "  Annals  of  Philadelphia.** 
We  think  these  volumes  will  be  read  with  interest  in 
England,  but  as  a  mere  novel  they  have  very  few  claims 
to  attention.  The  style  is  clumsy  and  embarrassed. 
The  character  of  Oxenstiem  is  a  piece  of  pure  folly  and 
exaggeration ;  while  the  atrocities  of  Blackbeard,  which 
are  intended  to  produce  a  great  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  utterly  fail  of  this  end  from  a  want  of  the 
an  cdare  artem  in  the  writer.  The  book  may  be  cha- 
racterized in  a  few  words  as  odd,  vulgar,  ill-written, 
and  interesting. 

Pencil  SktUhee  or  Outlines  of  Character  and  Manners. 
Second  Series.  By  Miss  Leslie,  Philadelphia,  Carey,  Lea, 
4»  Blanchard,  This  volume  contains  the  Wilson- 
House — the  Album— the  Reading  Parties — the  Set  of 
China — Laura  Lovel-^John  W.  Robinson,  and  the 
Ladies  BalL  All  these  stories  have  been  published 
before  in  different  periodicals,  and  have  been  exten- 
sively copied  and  admired.  Miss  Leslie's  writings  have 
obtained  her  much  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
and  we  think  very  deservedly.  She  is  a  lively  and 
piqumUe  sayer  of  droll  and  satirical  things  j  and  has  a 


way  of  showing  off*  h  peindre  the  little  weak  points  in 
our  national  manners.  The  G\ft,  an  Annual,  edited  by 
Miss  L.  and  published  by  Carey  and  Lea,  will  make 
its  appearance  in  October.  It  will  be  splendidly  em- 
bellished, and  in  literary  matter,  cannot  fail  of  equalling 
any  similar  publication.  Among  the  contributors  will 
be  found  Washington  Irving,  Paulding,  Miss  Sedge- 
wick,  and  a  host  of  stdJUt  minores.  It  will  also  have 
the  aid  of  Fanny  Kemble's  fine  cowUenanee,  and  very 
spirited  pen. 

The  Jmeriean  (luarteriy  Review  for  June  has  articles 
on  National  Music — Poetry  of  the  Troubadours — ^Judge 
Story's  Conflict  of  Laws — Immunity  of  Religion — Si- 
goumey's  Sketches — Memoir  of  Tristram  Burges — 
Shirreff's  Tour  through  North  America — ^Fenimore 
Cooper— French  duestion — and  Pitkin's  Statistics.  It 
includes  also  some  Miscellaneous  Notices.  This  is, 
upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  the  Cluar- 
terly  which  has  been  issued  fbr  some  time.  Most  of  the 
papers,  however,  are  still  liable  to  the  old  c£arge  of 
superficiality.  The  Poetry  rfthe  Troubadours  is  prettily 
written,  and  evinces  a  noble  feeling  for  the  loveliness  of 
song.  But  it  IB  feeble,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits  nothing 
of  novelty,  none  of  those  lucid  and  original  views,  m 
default  of  the  power  to  produce  which,  a  writer  should 
forbear  to  enter  upon  a  subject  so  hackneyed.  We  de- 
pend upon  our  reviews  for  much  of  our  literary  repu- 
tation abroad,  and  we  have  a  right  therefore,  as  in  a 
matter  touching  our  national  pride,  to  expect  something 
of  energy  at  their  hands.  They  should  build  up  a  repu- 
tation of  their  own,  and  admit  papers  on  no  themes 
which  can  be  found  better  treated  elsewhere.  In  the 
article  on  ^HUional  Music,  among  much  sensible,  and 
some  very  profound  writing,  there  are  occasional  sallies 
which  will  not  fail  to  startle  many  an  European  litero' 
teur,  and  some  broad  assertions  which  are  very  pUusi- 
ble  and  very  unsusceptible  of  proof.  For  example.  "It 
may  be  observed" — says  the  reviewer — "  that,  accus- 
tomed as  we  are  to  separate  poetry  and  music,  we  must 
never  forget  that  they  were  inseparable  among  the 
Greeks."  This  we  know  is  a  very  general  opinion-^ 
but,  like  some  other  passages  in  the  review,  should  be 
swallowed  cum  grano  salis.  The  bwmunUy  of  Religion 
contains  some  animadversions  on  a  sermon  preached  at 
Charleston  in  1833,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Adams,  D.  D.  Presi- 
dent of  Charleston  College.  This  whole  paper  is,  in 
our  opinion,  a  series  of  truisms  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  writer,  in  gravely  deprecating  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  employment  of  force  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  forgets  that  he  is  insisting  upon  argu- 
ments which  not  one  enlightened  person  in  a  million,  at 
the  present  day,  will  take  the  trouble  of  gainsaying. 
The  review  of  Mrs,  Sigoumey^s  Sketches  we  really  do 
not  like.  The  harmony — the  energy— the  fire— the  ele- 
vated tone  of  moral  feeling — the  keen  sense  of  the  deli- 
cate, the  beautiful,  and  the  magnificent,  which  have 
obtained  for  this  lady  the  name  of  the  American  He- 
mans,  have  not  found  an  echo— so  it  seems  to  us— in 
the.unpoetical  heart  of  her  reviewer.  But,  because  this 
is  most  evidently  the  case,  are  we  to  think  of  blaming 
Mr3.Sigdurney? 

The  other  papers  are  generally  respectable.    The 

most  interesting,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  on  ShirrefiPs 

Tour  in  North  America.  (^  r^r^n]^ 
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Life  o/Kotemnko. — ^The  Foreign  Ctuaitarly  Review 
for  March  1833,  contaiiiB  a  notice  of  the  biography  of 
Thaddeus  Koaciuszko,  by  Charles  Falkenstein,  re-prints 
•d  with  additions  and  corrections  during  the  last  year  at 
Leipzic  From  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  review- 
ers, we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  work  possesses  great 
merit,  and  that  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  copious 
extracts  made  in  the  review.  Indeed  the  narrative  of  a 
life  so  filled  up  with  romantic  adventure  and  enthusias- 
tic patriotism  as  that  of  Kosciuszko,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
excite  great  interest.  The  history  of  his  life  hsis  a  pecu- 
liar charm  to  Americans,  from  the  association  of  his 
name  and  his  achievements  with  the  annals  of  our  revo- 
lution. The  recent  struggle  of  the  Poles  for  emancipa- 
tion from  the  yoke  of  their  barbarian  master — its  un- 
fortunate terqiination — and  the  wretched  enslavement 
of  that  generous  people,  which  France  and  England 
tamely  suffered  to  be  sealed  by  the  blood  of  her  patriots, 
give  to  every  portion  of  Polish  history  which  relates  to 
her  many  contests  for  freedom,  a  homantic  interest  It 
is  well  said  by  the  reviewer  whose  notice  has  made  us 
acquainted  with  Falkenstein*s  work,  that  "There  is  in 
the  Polish  character  a  something  of  barbaric  splendor 
and  rudeness,  of  the  very  spirit  of  Orientalism,  mingled 
with  European  education  and  refinement,  an  ardor  of 
patriotic  valor,  alloyed  by  versatility,  both  no  doubt 
heightened,  if  not  produced,  by  the  strange  exciting, 
or  lather  distracting  constitution  of  the  old  and  truly 
itpublican  monarchy  of  Poland,— combined  with  such 
a  gay,  light,  mirthful  gallantry — ^whence  the  Poles  were 
once  termed  the  French  of  the  north— that  all,  blending 
together,  giv4  the  nation  a  peculiar  hold  upon  the  im- 
agination. ♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
In  fact  what  we  have  said  of  the  Polish  nation  applies' 
with  peculiar  force  to  the  nation's  champion,  Kosci- 
uszko. His  whole  life  is  a  romance,  and  as  such,  is  really 
quite  refreshing  in  these  matter  of  fact  days  of  steam 
engines,  rail  roads  and  compendious  compilations  of 
cheap  literature."  We  presume  this  book  has  never 
been  translated  ;  certainly  we  have  nev«r  heard  of  it 
in  an  English  form,  and  we  were  much  interested  in  the 
summary  of  its  contents  given  by  the  reviewer.  Kos- 
ciuszko, was  it  appears,  like  many  other  great  men, 
crossed  in  his  first  love.  He  attempted  an  elopement, 
was  intercepted  by  the  haughty  parent  of  his  lady  love, 
when  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  Kosciuszko  was 
wounded,  and  the  lady  dragged  back  to  her  paternal 
home.  It  was  this  unfortunate  affair  which  caused  his 
resignation  of  his  commission  in  the  Polish  army,  and 
induced  him  to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  ofier  his  services 
to  our  forefathers.  We  are  told  that  he  reached  the  new 
world  utterly  unprovided  with  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion or  introduction,  and  nearly  penniless.  His  biogra- 
pher thus  described  his  first  interview  with  Washing- 
ton: 

"What  do  you  seek  here?*'  inquired  the  General 
with  his  accustomed  brevity.— 'I  come  to  fight  as  a  vol- 
unteer for  American  independence,'  was  the  equally 
brief  and  fearless  reply. — '  What  can  you  do  7'  was 
Washington's  next  question;  to  which  Kosciuszko, 
with  his  characteristic  simplicity,. only  rejoined,  'Try 
me.'  This  was  done.  Occasions  soon  offered,  in  which 
his  talents,  science,  and  valor,  were  evinced,  aVid  above 
all  his  great  character  was  duly  appreciated.  He  was 
speedily  made  an  officer,  and  f\irther  distinguished  him- 
self. 


The  first  acquaintance  of  Kosciuszko  and  Ltfitjetts, 
(two  men  who  resembled  each  other  in  many  reipMli 
besides  being  pure  and  fearless  and  disinterested  pstii- 
ots  and  i^ilanthropists)  is  thus  described: 

"He  had  not  been  long  in' America,  when  be  had 
occasion  to  displav  his  uiKlaunted  courage,  ts  capuia 
of  a  company  of*^  volunteers.  Qenerais  Wayne  tnd 
Lafayette,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  batUe  in 
which  they  themselves  were  fully  engaged,  obaerred 
with  satisfaction  the  exertions  of  that  company,  whidi 
advanced  beyond  all  the  rest,  and  made  iu  attacks  in 
the  best  order. 

"  *  Who  led  the  first  company  7'  asked  Lafayette  of 
his  comrades,  on  the  evening  of  that  memoraole  day 
(the  30th<Df  September). 

"  The  answer  was  *  It  is  a  young  Pole,  of  noWe  birfi, 
but  very  poor ;  his  name,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  is  Kos- 
ciuszko.' The  sound  of  this  unusual  name,  which  he  could 
hardly  pronounce,  filled  the  French  hero  with  so  eacer 
a  desire  for  the  brave  stranger's  acquaintance,  that  he 
ordered  his  horse  to  be  inunediaCely  saddled,  and  rode 
to  the  village,  about  a  couple  of  miles  ofi^  where  the 
volunteers  were  quartered  for  the  night. 

"  Who  shall  describe  the  pleasure  of  the  one,  or  the 
surprise  of  the  other,  when  the  general,  entenng  the 
tent,  [would  it  not  rather  be  a  room  or  hut?J  in  a  ▼ina|e, 
saw  the  captain,  still  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
blood,  dustj  and  sweat,  seated  at  a  table,  his  bead  rat- 
ing upon  his  hand,  a  map  of  the  country  spread  out  he> 
fore  him,  and  pen  and  ink  by  his  side.  A  cordial  gia» 
of  the  hand  imparted  to  the  modest  hero  his  commaoa- 
er's  satisfaction,  and  the  object  of  a  visit  paid  at  so  unu- 
sual an  hour.** 

ToequevUU^i  Ameriem  Demoeraeff.—lL  Akat  de 
Tocqueville,  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  lo  this 
country  by  the  French  government,  to  investi^te  the 
penitentiary  S3rstem  of  the  United  States,  and  whose 
report  on  that  subject  met  with  much  attention,  has  re- 
cently published  an  elaborate  work  under  the  title  "Ds 
la  Democratic  en  Amerique,"  S  vols.  Sta  The  woik 
has  not  reached  us,  but  from  the  extracts  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  northern  journals,  we  are  induced  to 
believe  that  it  possesses  much  merit,  and  presents  the 
operations  of  our  government  in  a  novel  and  strikiag 
point  of  view. 


German  work  on  Jimericm, — ^The  first  Dumber  of  s 
work  to  be  entitled  "  The  United  Sutes  of  North 
America  in  their  historical,  topographical,  sod  sodsl 
relations,"  by  O.  H.  Eberhard,  is  announced  as  fcrth- 
coming  at  Hildburghausen.  The  publishers  declare 
their  intention  in  this  work,  to  "  present  a  digested 
epitome  of  all  that  is  worth  knowing  respecting  the 
United  States,  combinmg  the  utmost  oompleteiiess  with 
accuracy  and  impartiality.'*  The  qualificatioiis  of  Mr. 
Eberhard  for  the  task  he  has  asramed,  are  said  to  be 
ample. 

ErraU,  In  the  Diwerftion  on  the  Charactariitte  Plfluf^- 
tween  the  Sexes,  fcc  in  the  U«  nambor  of  the  Ummf^M 
following  errata  occur : 

Page  493,  second  column,  99  Unee  from  top,  reed  *'  ^tU^  ^ 
**  rude."  Page  494,  firet  column,  19  lloee  flvm  botto»»«»^ 
semi-coloa  after  <*  sway,*'  mod  put  a  period  after  *'  disi**"" 
Same  page,  second  colomo,  near  boaom«  reed  "W^  ^ 
** lipe.*'  Page  500,  in  fool  noce,  near  top,  comma  imtmi'^*' 
period  after  "  charms."  Page  509,  at  top  of  first  coloaio,  ^ 
Unguishlng'*  for  «*  dlMingiifthed.**    Paf  e  »7,  •eeood  <  *^ 


near  bottom,  period  after  "seal,**  eraafng ibeoomms  aftwrss*' 
ven.**  Page  500,  qaotatkm  ends  ai  *<  monarchf  ,*^  «l  >*f 
"  wUe**  on  the  next  page.  Faga  611,  first  eolaai^  W  ^* 
torn,  **  if  70  wad*>  [Scotch]  ioslead  of  **  wvalfr** 
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Proft—Qg  llrr«rtoy  TvckMrH  Val^dietorjr  Ad* 
4r«M  to  lUs  C%mM9» 

The  following  correspondence  and  address  have  been 
sent  us  for  poblicaiion,  by  the  members  of  Professor 
Tucker's  class  at  William  and  Mary  College.  We  give 
place  to  them  with  pleasure,  and  commend  the  admo- 
nitions of  the  amiable  and  learned  professor  to  all  young 
gentlemen  about  to  ente^  upon  the  practice  of  the  lair. 
The  friendly  and  paternal  spirit  of  his  adrice,  gives  an 
uncommon  interest  to  this  production,  and  shows  that 
his  have  indeed  been  "  labors  of  love." 

Williamsburg,  5th  July,  1835. 
3fudk  J3Ueem€^  Friend : — 

I  am  requested,  in  the  name  of  your  class,  to 
solicit  you  either  to  have  your  Valedictory  Ad- 
dress published,  or  deliver  it  to  us  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  sincerely  hope  for  your  compliance ;  and 
although  our  exercises  for  the  present  session  have 
ended — although  we  no  longer  stand  in  the  rela- 
tkm  of  students  and  professor — and  notwithstand- 
ing we  are  about  to  part  (some  of  us)  perhaps 
forever,  we  must  hope  that  the  tie  which  has  bound 
OS  together  for  the  last  eight  months,  instead  of 
weakening,  will  continue  to  "grow  with  our  growth 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength,"  and  that  the 
drnjiMfar  distant  when  that  union  shall  break. 
Go  where  we  may,  a  fond  recollection  of  your 
past  services  will  be  long  cherished  by  us.  We 
know  the  interest  you  have  felt,  and  still  feel  in 
our  welfare,  and  I  hope  your  exertions  1o  promote 
the  interest  of  those  who  have  been  placed  under 
your  care,  are  duly  appreciated.  You  have  done 
your  duty,  and  all  that  has  been  wanting  must  be 
charged  to  lis.  You  have  given  us  a  chart  by 
which  to  steer  our  political  ship,  and  should  we 
succeed  in  stemming  the  current  of  opposition, 
may  you  live  to  enjoy  our  triumph.  Permit  me 
sow,  in  conclusion,  to  tender  you  our  united  sen- 
timents of  the  highest  esteem  and  respect. 

WM.  T.  FRENCH. 

Williamsburg,  July  5, 1835. 
Ify  Dear  French : — 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  the 
request  of  my  young  friends,  so  far  as  to  hand  the 
lecture  to  the  printer.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
merit  in  it,  such  as  your  partiality  sees,  to  justify 
me  in  permitting  you  to  incur  the  expense  of  pub 
lication.  £ut  in  that  partiality  and  its  source, 
1  have  more  pleasure  and  more  pride  than  I  could 
have  in  any  composition.  Self-love  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  believe  that  I  possess  the  friendship  of 
those  who  have  been  placed  under  my  care  with- 
out having  deserved  it.  Self-love  is  "  much  a 
liar,''  but  is  always  believed;  and  she  could  bard- 
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ly  tell  me  a  tale  more  acceptable.  To  acquit  my- 
self faithfully  and  satisfactorily  of  the  duties  of  a 
new  and  untried  station,  was  the  engrossing  wish 
of  my  heart  during  the  whole  course.  When  I 
remember  the  manner  in  which  my  class  went 
through  their  examination,  and  reflect  on  the 
pleasures  of  our  intercourse,  the  marks  of  confi- 
dence which  I  continually  received,  and  the  affec- 
tionate feelings  with  which  we  part,  I  am  sure  I 
have  not  altogether  failed.  But  I  should  be  un- 
just to  you,  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  am  sensible  how 
much  your  assiduity  has  done  to  supply  the  defects 
of  my  instructions. 

May  God  bless  and  prosper  you  all,  (for  I  speak 
to  all,)  and  make  your  success  in  life  not  only  ho- 
norable to  yourselves  and  me,  but  to  your  friends 
and  country.  May  each  of  you  be  a  gem  added 
to  the  bright  crown  wilh  %vhich  the  glory  of  her  sons 
encircles  the  gray  head  of  the  venerable  and  kindly 
old  college.  If  ever  there  was  a  heart  in  walls  of 
brick  and  mortar,  it  is  surely  there;  and  cold  is 
he  whose  heart  does  not  warm  to  it.  In  her  name, 
I  say  God  bless  you. 
Yours  faithfully, 

B.  TUCKER. 


ADDRESS. 

Neither  duty  nor  inclination  will  permit  me  to 
take  leave  of  you,  young  gentlemen,  without  offer- 
ing a  few  remarks,  of  general  application  to  the 
subject  of  our  late  studies. 

We  part,  perhaps  to  meet  no  more.  Some  of 
you  go  into  the  active  business  of  life,  some  to 
pursue  your  researches  under  other  guidance.  To 
both  alike,  my  experience  may  enable  me  to  sug- 
gest thoughts,  and  to  offer  advice,  which  may  be 
found  of  some  practical  value. 

Whether  your  immediate  destination  is  to  the 
bar  or  the  closet,  you  will  alike  find  the  necessity 
of  continuing  your  studies.  To  give  them  such  a 
direction  as  may  be  profitable  and  honorable  to 
you,  is  my  sole  remaining  duty. 

There  are  many  branches  of  the  law  which  you 
will  still  find  time  to  investigate  at  leisure.  Many 
years  will  probably  elapse,  before  you  will  be 
called  to  take  the  sole  management  of  any  case 
involving  valuable  rights  or  intricate  questions. 
The  land  law,  and  the  perplexing  minutiae  of 
chancery  jurisdiction,  will  be  of  this  description. 
When  engaged  in  such  cases,  you  will  commonly 
find  yourself  associated  with  older  and  abler  coun- 
sel, from  whom  you  will  then  obtain,  at  a  glance, 
more  insight  into  these  difiScult  subjects  than  I 
have  been  able  to  afford.     U^^er  such  guidance. 
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you  will  hare  opportunities  to  in veitigate  the  law, 
with  an  eye  to  its  application  to  your  case.  You 
will  then  see  the  practical  value  of  the  principles 
with  which  you  have  been  made  acquainted,  and 
may  execute  your  first  tasks  in  that  line,  as  suc- 
cessfully as  if  you  were  already  imbued  with  every 
thing  but  that  knowledge  which  nothing  but  study 
and  practice  combined  can  afford. 

fiut  though,  in  regard  to  matters  of  this  sort,  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  grand  principles  of 
the  law  is  as  much  as  you  can  be  expected  to 
carry  to  the  bar,  there  are  other  duties  which  you 
must  assume,  in  a  complete  state  of  preparation. 
Let  me  particularize  a  few  of  these. 

You  will  find  it  then  of  the  utmost  importance, 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  science  of 
pleading.  I  have  not  concealed  from  you  that 
the  loose  practice  of  our  courts  dispenses  habitu- 
ally with  many  of  its  rules,  and  has  done  much  to 
confuse  them  all.  But  they  still  retain  all  their 
truth,  all  their  reasonableness,  and  much  of  their 
authority.  The  courtesy  of  the  bar  will  indeed 
save  you  from  the  consequences  of  any  mistake 
you  may  make  in  the  outset.  But  though  this 
may  screen  your  errors  from  the  public  eye,  they 
will  not  escape  the  animadversion  of  your  bre- 
thren. They  will  be  prevented  from  forming  such 
an  estimate  of  your  acquirements,  as  will  lead 
them  to  recommend  you  to  their  clients,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  from  you  valuable  aid.  It  is  by 
such  recommendations  that  young  men  most  fre- 
quently gain  opportunities  to  make  an  advantage- 
ous display  of  talent,  and  an  introduction  into  that 
sort  of  business  which  is,  at  once,  a  source  of  ho- 
nor and  profit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  (though,  to  the  credit  of 
the  profession  such  occurrences  are  rare,)  that  a 
young  man,  on  his  first  appearance  at  the  bar,  en- 
counters adversaries  who  do  not  extend  to  him  the 
forbearance  which  youth  has  a  right  to  expect. 
He  is  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  His  want  of  expe- 
rience and  readiness  lays  him  open  to  a  more  prac- 
tised opponent,  who  ungenerously  strikes  a  blow  by 
which  his  client  is  injured,  and  he  himself  is 
brought  into  disrepute.  To  him  who  is  really  de- 
ficient in  capacity  or  acquirement,  such  an  attack  is 
sometimes  fatal.  To  him  who,  on  a  fit  occasion  can 
retaliate  on  his  adversary,  it  is  of  decisive  advan- 
tage. Mankind  are  generally  disposed  to  take 
sides  with  the  weak  and  injured  party,  and  to  visit 
with  their  indignation  any  ungenerous  abuse  of 
accidental  advantages.  A  young  man  therefore, 
thus  assailed,  is  sure  to  have  with  him  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  profession  and  of  the  public.  They 
look,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  interest  to  his  course. 
They  are  impatient  to  see  him  redress  himself; 
and,  until  he  has  done  so,  all  the  rules  of  comity 
and  forbearance  which  generally  regelate  the  prac- 
tice, are  suspended  in  his  favor.  Ht  is  free  to 
take  advantages  of  his  ungenerous  assailant,  which, 


under  other  circumstances  would  be  denounced 
as  ungentlemanly.  And  they  would  be  so,  be- 
cause they  would  be  in  violation  of  the  covensBted 
rules  of  the  profession.  But  between  him  and  hti 
adversary  there  is  no  such  covenant  A  state  of 
war  abrogates  all  treaties.  It  follows  that  all  the 
maxims  of  courtesy  which  forbid  any  advantage 
to  be  taken  of  slips  in  pleading,  do  not  restrain 
him ;  and  he  is  free  to  hold  the  other  up  to  all  the 
strictness  of  the  law.  It  is  expected  he  should  do 
so.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  concluded  that  lie  doei 
not  know  how.  But  if  he  has  once  carefully  stu- 
died the  science  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  its  principles^  he  stands  on  strong  ground, 
and  sooner  or  later  his  triumph  is  sure.  The 
older  and  more  hackneyed  his  adversary,  the 
greater  his  advantage;  for  it  is  true  in  law,  as  in 
morals,  that  evil  practice  vitiates  the  understand- 
ing. The  habiX  of  loose  pleading  unsettles  the 
knowledge  ot  the  rules  and  principles  of  pleading, 
and  many  nice  technicalities  are  totally  forgotten. 
There  is  not,  for  example,  one  old  county-court 
lawyer  in  a  hundred,  who  remembers  that  #100 
means  nothing  in  pleading,  and  that  a  declaration 
in  which  the  sum  should  be  no  otherwise  express- 
ed, would  be  so  bad  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether 
even  the  sovereign  panacea  of  our  late  Statute  of 
Jeofails  would  cure  it.  But  though  thin  be  doubt- 
ful, there  is  no  doubt  that,  on  demurrer,  it  would 
be  fatal.  A  demurrer  then,  being  filed  and  sub- 
mitted stt6  ^{JUtiiio^  it  is  probable  that  such  a  de- 
fect would  esca{>e  even  the  eye  of  the  court  In 
that  case  a  reversal  o{  the  judgment  would  be 
sure,  and  a  triumph  would  be  gained  that  would 
gratify  the  profession,  and  command  the  admira- 
tion of  the  multitude. 

A  thousand  cases  of  the  same  sort  might  be  sug- 
gested, where  an  old  practitioner,  though  on  his 
guard,  (as  he  must  be  against  one  whom  he  hai 
provoked  to  retaliation,)  would,  from  a  mere  de- 
fect of  memory,  or  the  established  influence  of 
vicious  practice,  fall  into  blunders  which  would 
place  him  at  the  mercy  of  an  adversary  who  hai 
his  learning  more  fresh  al)Out  him.  How  many, 
for  example,  will  remember  where  to  stop  the  de- 
fence, in  drawing  a  plea  in  abatement,  or  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  .^  How  many  ever  think 
of  the  necessity  of  entitling  their  pleadings?  How 
many  know  how  to  take  advantage  of  this  defect, 
even  when  it  occurs  to  them  ? 

But  though  you  should  escape  the  attack  of  any 
illiberal  practitioner,  yet  cases  w  ill  occur,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  will  require  great  j 
accuracy  in  drawing  out  the  pleadings  to  a  prectie 
and  well  defined  issue.  In  such  cases,  no  disposi- 
tion to  mutual  or  s€/f-indulgence  in  the  bar,  can 
prevent  the  necessity  of  pleading  correctly.  In 
such  cases,  opportunities  will  be  offered  you  of  re- 
ciprocating the  kindness  of  your  seniors,  by  lead- 
ing them  the  aid  of  your  pen^and  assisting  them 
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to  recall  forgotten  technicalities.  The  value  of 
such  aids  will  raise  you  in  their  esteem,  establish 
you  in  their  regard,  and  ensure  you  their  good 
offices.  Out  of  such  circumstances  grow  alli- 
ances which  are  strength  and  honor  to  both  par- 
ties. A  well  read  young  lawyer,  associated  with 
one  of  less  learning  but  more  experience,  saga- 
cious, vigilant,  and  versed  in  human  nature  and 
the  established  though  irregular  routine  of  busi- 
ness, is  like  the  lame  man  mounted  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  blind.  Their  powers  are  not  merely 
united;  they  are  reciprocally  multiplied;  they 
fiill  together  habitually.  Their  joint  success  com- 
mands confidence  and  practice,  and  finally  the  fruit 
of  all  their  triumphs  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the 
survivor. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in  which  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  principles  of 
pleading  is  of  permanent  advantage,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  looseness  which  our  practitioners  ha- 
bitually indulge.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  "  the 
record  is  the  lock  and  key  of  the  law."  You  will 
oAen  find  that  without  this  interpreter,  the  ancient 
books  are  sealed  to  you.  It  is  by  this  alone  that 
you  will  sometimes  be  able  to  discover  the  point 
really  decided.  The  concise  notes  of  the  old  re- 
porters taken  for  the  use  of  those  already  familiar 
with  the  g^reat  principles  and  leading  maxims  of 
the  science  o(  pleading,  are  perfectly  unintelligi- 
ble to  the  mere  sciolist 

It  often  happens  too,  that  a  lawyer  undertakes  a 
suit  or  defence  which  cannot  be  sustained,  and 
thus  involves  his  client  in  unnecessary  expense. 
Such  blunders  would  often  be  avoided  by  a  ready 
fiuniliarity  with  the  science  of  pleading.  The  at- 
torney has  but  to  ask  himself,  '*  how  shall  I  frame 
the  declaration  or  plea?"  and  the  answer  shows 
him  the  impossibility  of  making  good  his  case. 
He  advises  accordingly ;  and,  though  the  advice 
be  at  the  moment  unpalatable,  it  will  be  after- 
wards remembered  with  gratitude  and  respect. 
No  reproach  is  keener  or  more  just,  than  that  of  a 
dient  who  has  been  decoyed  into  expensive  litiga- 
tion by  the  rapacity  of  the  disingenuous,  or  the 
blunders  of  the  unskilful.  A  place  among  those 
whose  advice  may  be  relied  on,  is  the  safest  and 
most  honorable  at  the  bar.  It  cannot  be  lost  with- 
out some  great  error,  it  gives  a  lien  on  posterity. 
The  fiither  hands  down  to  the  son  a  respect  for  his 
constant  and  faithful  adviser.  Friend  communi- 
cates it  to  friend;  neighbor  to  neighbor.  The 
flbowy  qualities  which  are  the  gift  of  nature  to 
others,  are  neutralized  by  it.  The  plain  man, 
destitute  of  such  endowments,  becomes  the  patron, 
the  dispenser  of  business  and  benefits  to  him 
whose  eloquence  shakes  the  court— KX>mmands  his 
gratitude,  secures  his  friendship,  and,  on  all  admis- 
sible occasions,  makes  this  envied  talent  his  own. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  an  ever 
ready  preparation  is  even  more  indispensable  than 


on  the  subject  of  pleading.  I  mean  that  of  evi- 
dence. On  this,  of  necessity,  we  have  touched 
but  lightly.  It  would  be  properly,  one  of  the 
principal  subjects  of  a  second  course.  To  stop 
short  between  a  cursory  notice  of  it  and  a  thorough 
investigation,  such  as  we  have  not  had  time  to 
make,  might  mislead  the  student.  He  might  over- 
rate his  knowledge  if  he  found  himself  as  well 
acquainted  with  that  as  with  other  branches  of  the 
law ;  and  supposing  he  had  enough,  might  venture 
to  the  bar  without  acquiring  more.  But  this  is  a 
topic  of  which  a  superficial  knowledge  will  not  do, 
oven  at  the  beginning.  It  must  be  understood 
perfectly;  it  must  be  understood  distinctly;  it 
must  be  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of  the  mind, 
and  ever  present  there.  The  oc^casions  on  which 
this  knowledge  is  wanted,  can  rarely  be  antici- 
pated. They  start  up  like  fire  from  the  ground, 
and  he  whose  information  is  not  various,  exact 
and  ready,  is  liable  to  be  disconcerted,  embarrass- 
ed and  disgraced.  They  often  occur  In  those  ap- 
parently plain  cases,  which  the  partiality  of  friends 
sometiflnes  intrusts  to  the  sole  management  of  an 
untried  lawyer.  To  be  baffled,  through  want  of 
skill  in  such  cases,  is  to  injure  those  who  have 
sought  to  serve  you.  It  mortifies  and  discou- 
rages your  friends,  and  what  is  worse,  it  disheart- 
ens you. 

You  will  be  often  employed  too,  to  set  aside  an 
office  judgment,  and  plead,  pro  forma,  in  tf  case 
admitting  of  no  defence  on  the  merits.  In  such  a 
case,  where  nothing  is  expected,  your  adversary, 
however  able,  may  be  unprepared  through  some 
neglect  of  his  client  Relying  on  your  rawness 
and  want  of  skill,  he  may  venture  to  trial.  You 
strike  at  the  gap  in  his  armor  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  veteran;  he  is  nonsuited,  and  your  success  is 
the  immediate  source  of  honor  and  emolument 
You  find  yourself  gazed  at,  followed,  and  employ- 
ed by  those  who  never  saw  you  before,  and  who 
know  nothing  of  you  but  that,  in  a  plain  case,  ad- 
mitting of  no  meritorious  defence,  you  had  just 
baffled  one  of  the  first  men  at  the  bar.  The  con- 
sequence is,  you  are  presently  engaged  in  business 
of  more  consequence,  and  if  you  acquit  yourself 
well  in  it,  your  practice  is  established  and  your 
fortune  made. 

To  these  two  subjects  then,  of  pleading  and  evi- 
dence, I  advise  you  to  apply  so  much  attention  as 
to  make  you  feel  sure  that  you  understand  them 
thoroughly.  Having  done  this,  let  them  be  again 
revised  immediately  before  you  go  to  the  bar,  and 
let  them,  in  all  the  early  stages  of  your  practice, 
be  the  constant  objects  of  your  attention  and  study. 
You  can  never  understand  them  too  well,  and 
your  knowledge  of  the  last  especially,  can  never 
be  too  ready.  It  is  by  ignorance  on  these  topics, 
that  men  lose  causes  they  ought  to  gain.  Such 
defeats  are  disgraceful  and  ruinous.  When  the 
right  of  the  case  is  against  yoa7  it.  ip^  your  misfor- 
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tune ;  but  you  are  never  blamed.  But  to  be  de- 
feated with  law  and  feet  both  on  your  side,  is  to 
be  weighed  in  the  balance  and  (bund  wanting. 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  of  the  cases  which 
you  lose,  because  the  law  is  against  you.  For 
these  there  is  one  short  rule.  "  Though  you  lose 
your  case,  do  not  lose  your  temper."  It  is  easy 
for  a  young  man  to  argue  himself  into  a  convic- 
tion of  the  justice  of  his  client's  case ;  but  if  you 
do  not  make  others  see  it  too,  you  must  learn  to 
distrust  that  conviction.  Remember  that  the  ar- 
gument which  has  convinced  you,  without  convin- 
cing others,  came  to  you  through  the  favorable 
medium  of  self-love.  A  young  man  who  doubts 
the  justice  of  his  first  cause  just  after  having  ar- 
gued it,  must  be  either  very  dull,  or  very  philo- 
sophical, or  the  case  must  have  been  utterly  despe- 
rate. On  the  other  hand,  remember  that  the 
judge  is  rarely  exposed  to  any  undue  bias.  He 
can  scarcely  ever  have  a  motive  to  do  wrong ;  and 
he  is  a  man  of  tried  integrity,  practised  to  resist 
and  overcome  the  influence  of  such  motives.  Then 
remember  that  he  is  old,  learned  and  experienced, 
selected  from  among  his  fellows  for  his  endow- 
ments ;  and  thus  learn  to  acquiesce  in  his  decisions 
with  that  cheerful  complacency  which  so  well  be- 
comes a  young  man,  distrustful,  as  all  young  men 
should  be,  of  his  own  judgment. 

Above  all  things,  never  stimulate  the  dissatis- 
fection  of  your  client.  You  tell  him  he  is  wrong- 
ed. He  believes  you.  You  blame  the  judge.  He 
divides  the  blame  between  the  judge  and  you. 
Was  the  judge  prejudiced  against  yauf  Do  not 
say  so,  or  men  will  not  employ  you  to  practice  be- 
fore him.  Was  he  ignorant?  was  he  dull?  was 
he  inattentive?  You  had  the  same  chance  to  awak- 
en his  attention,  to  rouse  his  dulness,  to  enlighten 
his  ignorance,  as  your  adversary.  If  you  did  not 
succeed,  another  might,  and  your  client  will  try 
another  the  next  time.  Let  liira  believe,  if  he 
can  bring  himself  to  do  so,  that  he  only  failed  be 
cause  the  law  was  against  him,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  trying  you  again.  Better  so,  than 
to  gratify  him  for  the  moment  by  catering  to  his 
evil  passions,  at  the  risque  of  injustice  to  another, 
and  injury  to  yourself  Apart  too  from  the  injus- 
tice, prudence  forbids  that  any  blow  be  struck  at 
men  in  power,  which  is  not  well  aimed,  and  sure 
to  take  effect.  He  that  throws  up  stones,  endan* 
gers  his  own  head.  "  He  that  spits  against  the 
wind,"  said  Dr.  Franklin, "  spits  in  his  own  feceJ 

There  is  another  consideration  to  be  regarded 
here.  The  profession  is  a  unit.  Its  respectability 
depends  on  that  of  the  head.  It  is  an  arch,  of 
which  the  bench  is  the  key -stone.  Let  them  who 
should  uphold  it,  withdraw  their  support,  and  all 
will  fell  together.  Would  you  degrade  the  seat 
to  which  you  aspire?  Would  you  dim  the  lustre 
of  that  honor,  which  is  to  be  the  brightest  reward 
of  a  life  spent  in  the  labors  of  your  profession  ? 


Hardly  more  unwise  is  the  youth,  nho  would  re- 
voke the  prerogatives  of  age,  forgetting  that  be 
shall  himself  be  old. 

But  there  is  a  present  advantage  in  a  gentle  and 
complacent  acquiescence  in  the  unfavorable  deci- 
sions of  the  court  It  engages  the  sympathy,  the 
respect,  and  good  will  of  all  who  witness  it  Among 
others  it  bespeaks  the  regard  of  the  jud^  hinueIC 
However  impartial  he  may  be,  this  will  not  be 
without  its  value.  If  he  is  seen  to  be  your  friend, 
men  will  employ  you,  in  the  ht^  that  his  friend- 
ship may  produce  a  bias  in  your  fevor.  Your 
very  enemies  will  serve  you,  by  charging  him 
with  partiality,  in  the  hearing  of  those  who  may 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it  by  engaging  your 
services.  Besides,  man  is  but  man.  We  lean  to 
conviction  from  those  we  love.  Why  else  is  the 
eloquence  of  a  lovely  woman  so  persuasive?  We 
may  man  ourselves  against  prejudice;  but  the 
very  effort  to  do  so  unfixes  the  attention,  and  the 
words  of  one  who  is  odious  to  us  are  lost  in  air. 
But  the  voice  of  a  friend  is  music  to  the  ear,  and 
sinks  into  the  mind.  He  is  a  poor  metaphysjciaa 
who  undervalues  the  influence  of  the  afTectkioa  oe 
the  very  sense  of  hearing. 

It  is  of  great  importance,  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  you  should  not  misapprehend  the  relation  be- 
tween the  bar  and  bench.  A  young  man  entering 
into  life,  is  apt  to  magnify  the  consequence  and 
authority  of  office ;  and  he  naturally  falls  into  the 
belief  that  the  incumbent  is  disposed  to  presume 
upon  it,  and  abuse  its  powers.  There  can  he  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  apply  this  notion  to  a  judge. 
The  beautiful  fiction  of  Law,  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  are  considered  as  brethren, 
of  whom  the  judge  is  but  the  elder,  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  fiction.  There  is  no  corps  animated 
by  a  spirit  so  truly  fraternal,  nor  is  there  any 
member  of  it  to  whose  comfort  this  spirit  is  lo 
essential,  as  the  judge  himself.  Few  men  attain 
to  that  elevation,  without  learning  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  judicial  authority  is  opinion.  The  judge  is 
armed  indeed  with  the  process  of  contempt  But 
what  is  its  true  use?  To  conciliate  the  forbear-  | 
ance  of  others  by  his  forbearance  in  refraioiog 
from  the  use  of  it  In  this  view,  it  is  right  thst 
he  should  have  it.  But  his  comfort,  his  res)iec- 
tability,  the  very  stability  of  his  office  are  secur- 
ed, not  by  the  power  that  he  does,  but  that  which 
he  does  not  exercise.  Depend  on  it,  among  all  | 
the  brethren  of  your  profession,  you  will  find 
none  to  whom  your  friendship  will  be  so  desirable 
as  the  judge  himselfl 

Remarks  of  the  same  sort  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  your  intercourse  with  the  members  of 
the  bar.  You  will  find  them  for  the  most  part 
gentlemen  and  friends,  disposed  to  lead  you 
gently  by  the  hand.  Requite  their  courtesy  ia 
kind.  If  an  advantage  is  taken  of  you,  I  have  told 
you  how  to  retaliate.     You  wfll  haT«  the  whole 
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bar  on  your  side.  But  such  cases  are  rare.  You 
will  probably  meet  with  nothing  illiberal.  None 
wilt  crow  &t  you  until  your  spurs  arc  fully  grown. 
No  sarcasm  will  be  dealt  out  against  you,  unless 
by  a  junior  like  yourself.  In  such  case,  in  gen- 
eral, pass  it  by.  It  will  be  thought  that  your  self- 
respect  restrains  you  from  affording  sport  to  the 
by-standcrs,  and  you  will  rise  In  the  respect  of 
others.  Men  naturally  respect  those  who  are  seen 
to  respect  themselves.  You  may  indeed  be  some- 
times provoked  to  retort,  by  attacks  which  will 
make  a  retort  necessary  and  proper.  In  that  case, 
your  previous  habit  of  forbearance  will  stand  your 
friend.  It  will  dispose  others  to  presume  you  to 
be  in  the  right,  and  to  approve  your  conduct.  It 
will  enable  you  to  reflect ;  to  do  nothing  rashly  ; 
to  clioose  your  words;  to  measure  the  force  of 
your  blow;  and  to  strike  without  laying  yourself 
open.  To  such  rencounters  apply  the  advice  of 
Polooius  to  his  son  : 

"  Beware 
Orentnnce  Into  qnarrel,  but  being  In 
Bmt  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  you." 

If  you  are  compelled  to  strike,  let  no  second  blow 
be  necessary,  and  you  will  not  soon  be  called  to 
give  another. 

I  might  multiply  remarks  of  this  sort  without 
end,  and  perhaps  with  little  profit  to  you ;  for  it  is 
too  true, "  that  no  man  learns  wisdom  by  another's 
experience.'*  I  am  bound  to  own  that  it  is  not 
by  the  practice  of  these  maxims  that  I  have  learned 
their  value.  But  experience  has  perhaps  convinced 
me  of  it  somewhat  sooner,  because  they  were  in- 
culcated in  my  youth,  by  one  whose  advice  I  fear 
was  never  justly  appreciated  until  his  voice  was 
huslied  ibrever.  My  suggestions  to  you  may 
answer  the  same  end.  If,  when  my  head  lies  low, 
the  recollection  shall  come  to  your  minds  accom- 
panied by  the  feelings  it  awakens  in  mine,  my 
labor  will  not  be  lost  or  unrewarded. 

But  there  is  one  maxim  learned  in  that  same 
school,  which  no  one  who  expects  to  thrive  by  bis 
profe8sk>n  must  neglect.  The  success  of  a  lawyer 
and  his  honor  as  a  man  depend  on  his  fidelity  and 
punctuality.  I  need  not  recommend  these  to  you. 
But  a  single  auxiliary  rule,  in  the  observance  of 
which  there  is  perfect  safety,  may  be  of  use. 

**  Whenever  you  receive  money  for  a  client, 
always  consider  that  specific  money  as  his.  Set 
apart  the  identical  dollars  and  cents,  jnst  as  you 
received  them,  done  up  into  a  parcel  labelled  with 
his  name,  and  accompanied  by  a  statement  show 
ing  the  amount  received  and  the  balance  due  after 
deducting  your  fees  and  commissions.  Let  a 
counterpart  of  this  statement  be  drawn  up  in  a 
book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  always  carried 
with  you ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  counterpart,  take 
your  client's  receipt."  In  this  proceeding  there  is 
something  level  to  the  apprehension,  anfl  obvious 
to  the  aenses  of  all  men.    It  will  engage  confi 


dence,  and  multiply  in  your  hands  that  sort  of 
business,  which,  if  not  the  most  honorable,  is  the 
least  laborious,  and  not  the  least  profitable. 

And  now,  niy  young  friends,  we  close  a  relation 
which  has  been  to  me  one  of  the  happiest  of  my  life. 
God  grant  ii  may  prove  equally  profitable  to  you. 
If  it  does  not,  the  fault  is  in  me.  I  have  indeed 
the  satisfaction  to  know  that  my  exertions  are  ap- 
preciated by  you,  at  more  than  their  real  value ; 
and  that  wherever  your  lots  may  be  cast,  you  will 
long  remember  the  months  we  have  spent  together 
with  feelings  responsive  to  my  own.  It  has  been 
my  endeavor  to  divest  the  subject  of  our  studies  of 
its  dryness,  and  to  render  it,  if  possible,  less  un- 
palatable than  you  bad  expected  to  find  it.  The 
task  was  difficult,  but  I  hope  I  have  not  altogether 
failed.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  too,  to  lay  aside 
the  pedagogue,  and  to  disarm  my  office  of  all  au- 
sterity. In  doing  this  I  had  but  to  yield  to  my 
natural  disposition.  The  rules  of  our  institution 
indeed  placed  me  in  loco  parentis.  But  the  rela- 
tion of  an  elder  brother  was  more  congenial  to  my 
feelings.  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  it  has  been 
so  filled,  as  to  establish  the  sentiments  appropriate 
to  it  in  each  of  our  minds;  and  that,  when  the  in- 
firmities of  age  shall  overtake  me,  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  would  not  extend  an  arm  to  stay  my 
tottering  steps,  as  there  is  not  one  on  whose  shoul- 
der I  would  not  lean  with  confidence. 

But  my  metliod  of  instruction  was  not  adopted 
merely  because  it  suited  my  disposition.  •  I  be- 
lieved it  most  appropriate  to  the  subject  of  your 
studies.  It  in  some  measure  prepares  you  to  enter 
in  its  true  spirit  into  that  relation  to  the  heads  of 
your  profession,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  You 
will  find  few  judges  to  whom  the  authority  of 
office  will  not  be  as  irksome  as  it  is  to  me ;  and  it 
will  be  in  your  choice  to  establish,  between  your- 
selves and  your  brethren  of  the  bar  and  bench,  the 
same  sentiments  which  make  our  separation  at 
once  pleasant  and  painful. 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  offering  and 
inviting  congratulations  on  the  distinguished  har- 
mony which  has  pervaded  every  department  of 
our  venerable  institution.  It  has  been  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  reciprocal  pledges  passed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  course,  *'  that  you  should  be 
treated  as  gentlemen,  and  that  you  would  so  de- 
mean yourselves."  How  far  this  desirable  end 
has  been  promoted  by  the  peculiar  character  and 
structure  of  the  society  of  this  place,  you  are  capa- 
ble of  deciding.  We  must  have  been  unwise,  not 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aids  afforded  by  the  moral 
influence  of  a  circle  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  intel- 
ligent, refined,  polite  and  hospitable,  zealous  for 
the  honor  and  order  of  the  college  and  the  happi- 
ness of  its  professors  and  students.  It  is  this  ever 
present  influence  that  has  enabled  us  to  dispense 
with  the  rigor  of  discipline,  elsewhere  so  neces- 
sary.     It  is  this  which  enables  AV  ill  tarn   and 
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Id  ary  College  to  preserve  iU  distinctive  charac- 
teristics. In  any  other  situation  they  would  soon 
disappear.  The  city  and  the  college  have  grown 
together.  They  are  moulded  on  each  other. 
Each  is  a  part  of  each.  £ach  is  neces<«ry  to 
the  other.  You  might  learn  as  much,  or  more, 
elsewhere ;  but  where  else  would  you  leave  be- 
hind, from  what  other  place  would  you  carry 
with  you  so  much  of  those  kindly  affections,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  not  the  least  important 
part  of  education  ?  On  these  we  have  determined 
to  stake  the  usefulness,  the  permanency,  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  institution,  and  in  these  we  find 
a  reward  for  our  labors,  which  nothing  can  take 
away. 

For  the  Southern  Litenurj  Meaieiifer. 
Itettam  on  the  United  States  of  Amerle«f 

Bj  a  70U0g  Scotchman,  now  no  more. 

Boston,  1838. 
Dear  Hbnrt, — Mr.  Paulding  and  Miss 
Sedgewick,  are,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  in  genius 
to  the  American  writers  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
They  may  be  classed  as  the  secondary  novelists  of 
this  country,  though  in  general  literature,  Paul- 
ding is  equal  if  not  superior  to  Cooper.  His  tales 
are  usually  short  and  want  interest ;  but  his  char- 
acters are  well  sketched^  his  incidents  natural, and 
his  opinions  and  observations  characterized  by 
good  sense.  There  is,  however,  an  affectation  of 
humor  in  what  he  writes,  that  does  not  please  me. 
It  seems  to  consist  more  in  the  employment  of 
quaint  terms  and  odd  phrases,  than  in  the  incident 
or  character  itself,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  an  early  and  frequent  perusal  of  the  works 
of  Swifl  and  Rabelais.  His  productions  are  neat 
and  sensible,  but  not  very  imaginative  or  striking. 
The  interest  or  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  never 
powerfully  excited,  but  he  never  fails  to  please  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  his  plots ;.  the 
easy  and  perspicuous  style  he  employs,  the  clear 
and  happy  illustration  of  the  vice  or  folly  he  holds 
up  to  indignation  or  scorn,  and  the  successful 
though  sometimes  exaggerated  developeroent  of 
the  character  he  wishes  to  portray.  In  both  Paul- 
ding and  Cooper  there  is  an  overwhelming  Amer- 
ican feeling,  which  bursts  forth  on  all  occasions, 
and  which,  to  a  foreigner,  seems  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  deep  rooted  prejudice.  It  results,  how- 
ever, I  have  no  doubt,  from  an  ardent  love  of 
country,  increased  perhaps  by  the  silly  contumelies 
and  sarcasms  of  the  reviewers  and  travellers  of  our 
country.  Mr.  Paulding  has  not  displayed  any 
great  depth  or  expansion  of  mind  in  anything  he 
has  yet  written,  though  he  has  tried  his  wing  in 
both  prose  and  verse.  His  Ibrte  is  satire,  which, 
like  that  of  Horace,  is  more  playful  than  mordant 
and  bitter.  The  productions  of  Miss  Sedgewick 
which  I  have  seen,  are  remarkable  lor  good  sense, 
but  without  much  vigor  of  imagination.    She  suc- 


ceeds best  in  quiet  life.  The  delineatkm  of  the 
workings  of  passion,  and  of  stormy  and  powerful 
emotions,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  her  powers ;  hut 
what  she  attempts  she  always  does  well.  Her 
plots  are  generally  without  complication,  and  dis- 
play no  great  fertility  of  invention  ;  the  incidents 
are  not  very  striking  and  the  characters  are  some- 
times tame,  and  occasionally  extravagant  They 
are  not  like  the  delineations  of  Miss  £dgeworth, 
or  Miss  Mitford.  You  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the 
nationality  of  the  individual  she  sketches,  and 
would  as  soon  take  him  for  a  native  of  any  other 
country  as  of  her  own.  There  is  a  manifest  de- 
fect in  this  particular,  in  all  the  novelists  I  have 
mentioned.  With  the  exception  of  the  Indians 
who  are  occasionally  introduced,  there  is  scarcely 
any  difference  between  their  Americans,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  other  lands.  Cooper  has  indeed  pre- 
sented a  finer  gallery  of  American  characters  than 
any  other  writer,  especially  in  his  sketches  of  the 
riarly  settlers  or  pioneers ;  but  his  characters,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  instances,  are  not  usually  distin- 
guished by  striking  national  peculiarities.  This 
may  possibly  originate  from  the  singular  fact  that 
in  this  country  where  men  are  free  to  rove  where 
inclination  leads,  and  to  be  under  no  other  restraint 
than  that  which  religion,  law,  or  decency  imposss, 
there  is  less  peculiarity  of  character  or  individu- 
ality, than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  They  have  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  give  as  in  England,  sketches  of  Amer- 
ican society  as  it  now  exists,  or  may  have  existed 
since  the  organization  of  their  government  Whe- 
ther such  pictures  would  indeed  be  interesting  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say;  but  from  the  society  in 
which  I  have  mingled,  I  do  not  think  it  has  variety 
enough,  or  differs  sufficiently  from  that  of  other 
civilized  nations  to  render  such  pictures  striking 
or  amusing.  Genius,  however,  can  accomplish 
every  thing,  and  might  give  to  what  appears  to  be 
vapid  and  ennuyarU,  some  novelty  and  interest 

There  are  some  other  novelists  in  the  United 
States,  whose  productions,  as  they  have  sunk,  or 
are  rapidly  sinking  into  oblivion,  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  name.  One  of  these  is  a  man  of  taleoty 
who,  you  will  recollect,  was  an  occasional  contri- 
butor to  the  literary  periodicals  of  our  country, 
while  a  resident  there.  I  mean  J.  Neale.  His 
romances,  from  their  wildness  and  extravagance, 
have  been  but  little  read,  and  are  now  nearly  for- 
gotten. He  still,  however,  employs  his  pea,  I 
understand,  in  doing  what  he  can  to  edify  and 
amuse  his  countrymen.  Novel  reading  has  been 
legitimatized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  though  his 
productions  furnish  an  admirable  standard,  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  romance  now  goes  amiss,  and  the 
demand  for  works  of  fancy  seems  to  increase  ia 
proportion  to  the  number  issued  from  the  presi, 
and  the  food  that  is  furnished.  Although  the 
Americans  are  great  novel  ^^iaders,  there  is  net 
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much  of  romance  in  their  character.  There  is  too 
much  matter-of-fact  about  them ;  they  are  too  cal- 
culating and  money-making  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  the  novelist.  They  form  hut  indifferent  heroes 
and  heroines  of  romance^  and  hence  Cooper  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  sea  to  rake  up  pirates  and 
smugglers,  or  to  go  back  to  the  revolution  or  the 
early  settlement  of  his  country  to  find  characters 
and  incidents  calculated  to  give  verisimilitude  and 
interest  to  his  tales. 

In  dramatic  literature,  but  little  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  United  States.  Few  appear  to  have  de- 
voted much  of  their  attention  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion. I  have  seen  but  ten  or  twelve  A  merican  plays 
in  the  course  of  my  researches ;  and  these,  though 
they  possessed  a  good  deal  of  merit,  have  been  suf- 
fered to  sink  into  neglect,  and  are  rarely  [lerformed. 
A  much  larger  number,  however,  would  appear  to 
have  been  written  and  prepared  for  the  stage. 
According  to  a  catalogue  I  have  lately  seen,  no 
less  than  270  dramatic  pieces  have  either  been 
prepared  for  the  theatre  of  this  country,  or  written 
by  Americans.  Of  these  many  were  of  course  got 
up  for  temporary  purjioses,  and  when  these  pur- 
poses were  answered  were  no  longer  remembered ; 
but  yon  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  of  this 
number,  commencing  in  1775,  there  are  no  less 
than  ihtrty-ihree  tragedies,  the  best  of  which  are 
those  which  have  been  recently  brought  out.  Me 
tamora,  Ouralasqui,  a  prize  tragedy  by  a  lady  of 
Kentucky,  and  a  combination  of  tragedies,  by 
Paine,  called  Brutus,  which  has  been  on  the  stage 
for  several  years.  The  rest  are  scarcely  remem 
bered.  The  writer  who  seems  to  have  devoted 
the  largest  portion  of  his  time  to  dramatic  litera- 
ture in  this  country  and  who  may  be  called  the 
father  of  the  American  drama,  is  Mr.  Dunlap, 
who  has  figured  for  many  years  in  the  various 
characters  of  dramatist,  manager,  and  painter. 
His  dramatic  pieces  amount  to  about  50,  and  he 
has  already  outlived  their  fame.  Some  of  his 
translations  from  the  German  are  still  exhibited ; 
but  his  original  com|)ositions  are  now  never  per- 
formed, and  are  almost  forgotten.  Mr.  J.  N. 
Barker  of  Philadelphia,  stands  next  in  point  of 
fecundity,  having  given  birth  to  ten  dramatic 
bantlings  in  the  course  of  his  life,  some  of  which 
are  very  creditable  to  their  parent,  but  none  are, 
I  believe,  stock  plays.  The  prejudice  against 
native  writers  was  at  one  time  so  strong  that  the 
managers  deemed  it  prudent  to  announce  Mr. 
Barker's  Marmion,  Sir  Walter's  poem  drama- 
tized, as  the  production  of  Thomas  Morton  the 
author  of  Columbus.  Mr.  Dunlap  was  also  I  un- 
derstand obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient 
in  relation  to  two  or  three  of  his  plays ;  but  as 
moon  as  it  was  known,  their  popularity,  which  had 
at  first  been  considerable,  immediately  ceased,  and 
they  were  laid  upon  the  shelf.  Such  are  some  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  American  writer 


has  to  struggle;  but  these  I  am  happy  to  learn 
are  now  giving  way,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit  is 
beginning  to  prevail.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
dramatic  muse  of  America  will  soon  be  enabled  to 
triumph  over  all  the  impetliments  which  she  has  had 
to  encounter,  and  repose  in  the  same  bower  and 
be  crowned  with  the  same  chaplet  as  her  more 
fortunate  sister  of  romance  Among  the  Ameri- 
can plays  which  accident  brought  under  my  no- 
tice,  was  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  entitled  the  "  Child 
of  Feeling,"  published  in  1809,  and  written  by  a 
citizen  of  Washington.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
juvenile  production,  written  without  much  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  but  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
unities.  The  dialogue  wants  sprightliness  and 
the  plot  interest,  and  I  merely  mention  it  now  be* 
cause  its  contains  among  its  dramatis  persoruB  a 
character  which  is  to  me  entirely  original,  and 
which  if  he  really  existed,  the  author  must  I  think 
have  caricatured  in  his  copy.  He  is  called  Ety- 
mology, and  does  not  belie  his  name,  for  he  is 
constantly  occupied  in  tracing  every  word  that  is 
spoken  by  himself  or  others  to  its  root,  and  makes 
as  may  easily  be  supposed,  some  comic  and  ludi- 
crous blunders.  Till  very  recently,  the  author  of 
even  a  successful  play  received  scarcely  any  com- 
pensation for  his  labor,  and  the  fame  he  acquired  was 
but  of  short  duration.  Now  however,  it  is  other- 
wise, and  both  reputation  and  emolument  attend 
the  successful  dramatist  The  comedies,  by  Ame- 
rican writers  that  I  have  seen,  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  wit  or  humor,  and  therefore  do  not  long 
retain  their  hold  upon  the  stage.  Dramatic  exhi- 
bitions are  not  however  held  by  the  Americans 
in  very  high  estimation,  and  this  may  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature 
here.  But  the  principal  causes  would  appear  to 
be  the  want  of  leisure,  the  devotion  of  the  people 
to  higher  and  more  lucrative  avocations,  and  the 
facility  with  which  dramatic  productions  of  estab- 
lished merit  and  popularity  can  be  obtained  from 
England.  These  causes  operate  in  like  manner 
I  conceive,  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  that  high 
poetical  excellence  which  has  yet  to  be  reached  by 
the  worshippers  of  the  muse  in  this  country.  The 
following  remarks  on  this  subject  by  an  Ameri- 
can writer  are  so  pertinent,  that  I  will  transcribe 
them  for  your  information.  *'  We  regret  to  say," 
says  he,  speaking  of  American  poetry, "  that  much 
less  has  been  done  than  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected,  even  during  our  short  political  ex- 
istence. We  have  indeed  as  yet  scarcely  done 
anything  at  which  an  American  can  look  with 
conscious  pride,  as  a  trophy  of  native  poetic  ge- 
nius. The  ponderous  and  vapid  Epic  of  Barlow, 
and  the  still  more  leaden  and  senseless  heroics  of 
Emmons,  are  far  from  giving  reputation  to  the 
poetry  of  our  country  ;  and  the  fugitive  and  occa- 
sional pieces  of  Percival,  Bryant,  Halleck,  &c. 
are  not  exactly  such  as  we  should  select  as  a  proof 
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that  we  have  done  much  in  poetry.  We  have  been 
in  existence  as  a  nation  for  upwards  of  half  a  centu- 
ry, and  yet  we  have  produced  nothing  that  is  certain 
to  reach  posterity,  or  that  can  be  classed  higher 
than  the  minor  productions  of  .Moore,  <*ampbell, 
or  Byron,  of  the  present  day.  There  is  an  appa- 
rent want  of  originality,  and  too  great  an  appear- 
ance of  imitation  in  the  poetical  efforts  of  our  na- 
tive bards  to  carry  them  far  down  the  stream  of 
time,  though  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  have 
discovered  in  these  efforts  no  ordinary  portion  of 
genius.  There  would  seem  to  be  something  either 
in  the  nature  of  our  political  institutions,  or  in  the 
general  character  of  our  pursuits,  which  is  inimical 
to  the  developement  of  high  poetlbal  power.  We 
are  not  a  very  imaginative  people ;  we  prefer  the 
reality  to  the  ideal ;  we  pursue  the  substance 
rather  than  the  shadow.  Our  ambition  is  early 
fired  by  political  distinction,  or  our  exertions  are 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  competency  or  wealth. 
The  public  mind  has  been  led  into  a  train  of  think- 
ing somewhat  adverse  to  the  indulgence  of  poeti- 
cal enthusiasm,  and  not  calculated  to  render  it 
susceptible  of  deep  and  intense  delight  from  the 
contemplation  of  poetical  beauty.  It  has  been  led 
to  consider  that  the  highest  efforts  of  genius  are 
those  which  are  displayed  at  the  bar  or  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  to  regard  the  power  of  forensic  and  par- 
liamentary eloquence  as  the  loftiest  exhibition  of 
intellectual  excellence.  To  that  which  the  mind 
is  early  taught  to  respect  and  admire  its  greatest 
exertions  will  be  directed,  and  hence  the  number  of 
those  who  resort  to  the  profession  of  law,  the  career 
of  legislation,  or  the  pursuits  of  commerce,*'  &c. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  no  great  original 
poetical  work  of  distinguished  merit  has  yet  made 
its  appearance  in  the  United  States,  but  it  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  denied,  that  the  individuals 
thi3  writer  has  named,  with  Bryant,  Sigourney, 
Willis,  and  several  others,  possess  a  fine  poetical 
vein,  the  mens  divinior  of  Horace.  Some  of  their 
effusions  contain  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
splendor,  and  may  be  fairly  classed  with  those  of 
the  first  poets  of  our  country.  Most  of  them 
however,  have  merely  what  Mad.  De  Genlis  calls 
the  "  art  of  making  verses ;"  and  either  from  the 
want  of  encouragement,  the  stimulus  of  praise,  or 
continued  enthusiasm,  wing  their  flight  briefly 
into  the  regions  of  poetic  fancy,  and  seldom  ader- 
wards  attempt  any  more  Jolly  or  daring  excur- 
sions. But  I  must  (muse.  I  will  endeavor  in  my 
next  to  bring  my  remarks  on  the  science  and  lite- 
rature of  the  United  States  to  a  close. 


FIHB  PASSAOB  IN  HOOKBR* 

Hooker  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  says,  "  The 
time  will  come  when  three  words,  uttered  with 
charity  and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  far  more 
blessed  reward,  than  three  thousand  volumes  writ- 
ten with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wiL" 


For  the  Southern  Litenxy  Menenger. 
TO . 

The  dial  marks  the  sunny  hour. 

Every  brilliant  moment  noting, 
But  it  loses  all  iu  power 

When  a  cloud  is  o'er  it  floating, 

As  if  gloom  should  be  forgot! 

Thus  on  Time  has  Mem'ry  dwelt, 

Tracing  every  fleeting  minute, 
When  thy  radiant  smiles  were  felt 

Courting  each,  if  they  were  in  it. 

Noting  none  if  they  were  not! 


For  the  Southern  Litenry 
PARAPURASB 

Of  a  figure  in  the  fint  Tolume  of  Eugene  Ana. 

Tho'  the  Moon  o'er  yonder  river 
Seems  a  partial  glance  to  throw. 

Kissing  waves  that  brightly  quiver 
Whilst  the  rest  in  darkness  flow. 

There's  not  a  ripple  of  that  stream 

Unsilvered  by  some  hallowed  beam. 

Thus  in  life  the  bliss  that  mellows 
Ills,  that  else  the  soul  would  blight, 

Seems  to  (all  upon  our  fellows 
Like  that  glance  of  partial  Light ; 

Yet  each  spirit  siuik  in  sadness, 

Feeb  in  turn  its  ray  of  gladness* 


For  the  Southern  Uurary  M< 
TO  KT  SISTBBS. 

Tho'  I  have  sworn  in  other  ears, 

And  kissing,  sealed  the  oath  in  tears, 

Have  owned  a  little  world  divine. 

Between  my  Sarah's  lips  and  mine, 

And  more  than  mortal  blessed  have  felt. 

While  there  in  Heav'nly  bliss  we  dwelt. 

Yet  I  Iwed  not. 

But  when  I  look,  dear  girls  on  ye. 

E'en  in  the  look  my  worlds  I  see ; 

No  vow  has  passed-^ur  years  have  proved 

That  we  have  ever  truly  loved — 

And  in  your  every  prayer  I  hear. 

My  name  so  kindly  whispered  there. 

Oh!  thenliooe.  Koaicavcioa, 


For  the  Southern  Lkarary  If  eaeeager. 

Sleep  on,  thou  dear  maiden,  I'll  guard  thee  from  harai. 
No  foe  shall  come  nigh  thee  while  strength's  in  this sna; 
As  thy  sweet  breath  comes  o'er  me  wild  wishes  may  riae^ 
But  honor  still  whispers — Remember  the  ties 
Which  bind  her  to  one  to  whom  she  is  dear 
As  his  hopes  of  a  heaven,  she's  all  he  has  here. 
Yes,  far  be  it  from  me  my  fnend  to  betray — 
To  gain  thy  affections,  whilst  he,  far  away. 
But  little  suspects  me,  or  dreams  I  would  dare 
To  deceive  his  heart's  treasure — so  lof ely,  so  hir : 
Then  sleep  on,  thou  dear  maiden,  111  guard  thee  from 

harm. 
No  fi)e  sliall  come  nigh  thee  while  straogth's  in  this  sna. 
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ORATSOH  eRlFFITH. 


«Ofer. 


There  is  in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  Old  Dominion,  a 
thrifty  village  named  Goodcheer.  The  inhabitants, 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  place,  were  kind,  and 
bland,  and  social.  Indeed  many  of  them  went  further. 
They  jested,  they  fiddled,  they  danced,  they  sang  songs, 
they  played  at  cards,  they  drank  wine,  they  frolicked. 
Yet  was  there  among  them  a  strong  and  steady  current 
of  public  opinion  against  acts  of  very  low  and  gross 
meanness  or  depravity.  They  were  not  liars,  or  thieves, 
or  swindlers,  or  rakes. 

In  this  Tillage  lived  Gregory  Griffith,  the  tanner, 
whose  industry  and  probity  earned  for  him  a  respecta- 
bility and  an  independence  rivalled  by  none  except  the 
oki  patriarch  of  the  village,  more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Major.  Gregory  had  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  old  farmer  Ryefield,  a  woman  well 
suited  to  make  him  happy.  Her  disposition  was  easy, 
and  her  habits  industrious  and  economical  They  were 
a  bonny  couple. 

<*  Thft  dsy  moved  ewlftly  o'er  their  heads, 
Made  up  of  ianocence  and  love." 

Fourteen  months  afleir  their  marriage,  their  first  born 
son,  a  lovely  child,  smiled  in  the  face  of  his  parents. 
Him  they  called  Grayson.  Nor  was  he  the  only  pledge 
of  their  love.  They  alternately  rejoiced  over  a  daugh- 
ter and  a  son,  until  their  quiver  was  full,  having  four 
sons  and  three  k>vely  daughters.  The  death  of  their 
second  child,  who  bore  her  mother's  name,  bad  in  the 
fourth  year  of  their  marriage,  wrung  the  bleeding 
hearts  of  these  parents,  and  chastened  their  feelings  to 
sober  thinking.  Between  their  first  born  and  their  third 
child  lay  an  interval  of  nearly  five  years — a  period 
which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grifiith  always  spoke  of  with  deep 
emotion. 

Grayson,  in  his  childhood,  had  but  feeble  health-^ 
circumstance  which  secured  to  him  very  indulgent 
treatment.  This  indulgence  rose  to  excess  after  the 
death  of  the  lovely  Martha,  his  little  sister.  So  soon 
aAer  the  death  of  the  daughter,  as  the  gay  villagers 
could  with  propriety,  they  planned  a  general  meeting 
at  Mr.  Griffith's.  They  came,  and  after  some  time 
spent  in  sober  enjoyment,  a  game  of  whist  was  pro- 
posed. The  proposal  sensibly  affected  Mrs.  Griffith. 
She  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  too  soon  after  her  babe's 
death.  The  tears  started  in  her  eyes,  and  she  sought 
a  place  to  weep.  She  went  to  her  toilet  and  bathed 
her  fiure,  and  returned  with  an  air  of  constrained  cheer- 
fulness. Meanwhile  Mr.  Griffith  had  taken  his  seat 
with  a  second  company  who  were  playing  loo.  Before 
Martha's  death,  Grayson  had  been  regularly  carried  to 
the  nursery,  as  the  sun  threw  his  lowest  and  latest 
beams  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  sight  from  the  portico. 
But  after  the  death  of  his  sister,  he  was  encouraged  to 
spend  the  evening  with  his  parents ;  and  when  over- 
come by  sleep,  his  cradle  and  his  pillow  were  the  bosom 
and  the  lap  of  parental  fondness.  And  when  compa- 
ny was  present,  he  was  often  awake  until  a  late  hour. 
On  this  evening  every  one  had  something  to  say  to 
Master  Grayson.  All  the  ladies  kissed  him,  and  more 
than  one  promised  him  a  daughter  for  a  little  sweet- 
heart. When  whist  and  loo  became  the  amusement, 
Grayson  was  much  interested,  especially  when  he  saw 
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his  father  dealing  ouL  The  very  beaminess  of  his  eye 
seemed  to  throw  a  charm  around  the  figures  on  every 
card.  At  first  he  said  nothing.  At  last  he  went  to  his 
mother  and  said  :  *'  Mamma,  won't  you  teach  me  to  do 
like  papa?  O,  I  wish  sister  Martha  was  not  dead,  that 
she  might  see  the  pretties  papa  has  got.  Mamma,  what 
are  the  papers  with  the  hearts  on?"  The  mention  of 
Martha's  name  overcame  Mrs.  Grifiith.  She  led  Gray- 
son to  her  bed-room,  and  wept  and  kissed  him  until, 
overcome  by  sleep,  he  forgot  his  joys  and  his  sorrows 
until  the  next  day.  The  nurse  having  lodged  the  sweet 
boy  in  the  long  crib  at  the  side  of  his  parent's  bed, 
Mrs.  Griffith  returned  to  her  company.  Either  her  ap- 
pearance, or  a  sense  of  propriety  in  her  guests,  operated 
a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  party.  The  company  being 
gone,  Mr.  Griffith  said  he  wished  he  had  not  consented 
to  play  that  evening — that  Martha  had  been  dead  but  a 
year,  and  that  he  really  thought  that  as  his  child  had 
been  taken  to  heaven  when  not  two  years  old,  it  was 
time  for  him  to  begin  to  think  of  preparing  to  meet  her. 
Mrs.  Griffith  wept  at  the  mention  of  Martha's  name, 
repeated  what  Grayson  had  said,  observed  that  she  had 
felt  badly,  but  that  they  must  not  be  melancholy.  She 
also  said  it  was  very  kind  in  the  neighbors  to  endeavor 
to  cheer  them  up.  It  was  after  midnight,  in  the  month 
of  June,  before  these  parents  slept  at  all.  At  the  very 
dawn  of  day  Grayson  awoke  his  parents  by  kissing 
them  often,  and  calling  their  names  aloud.  So  soon  as 
he  could  get  his  father's  attention,  he  said :  "  O  father, 
what  were  those  pretty  things  you  had  in  your  hand 
last  night  7  Father,  were  they  yours  7  May  I  have 
some?  Can't  I  do  as  you  did  with  them?  Father, 
what  was  you  doing?  Please,  sir,  give  me  some  to 
carry  to  school  to-day."  Mr.  Griffith  was  not  displeas- 
ed that  Grayson  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  his  inter- 
rogatories. To  his  request  for  some  to  carry  to  school, 
he  replied  that  Mr.  Birch,  the  teacher,  was  a  religious 
man,  and  would  not  let  the  boys  carry  such  things  to 
school.  Grayson  said:  '*And  an't  you  religious  too, 
papa  7"  and  kissed  him.  Mr.  Griffith  looked  at  his 
wife.    They  both  smiled  confusedly. 

After  breakfast,  some  of  the  neighbora  called  and  in- 
quired for  the  welfare  of  the  family.  Some  of  the  ladies 
kissed  Grayson,  as  did  his  mother,  and  he  went  to 
school  At  play-time  he  told  the  children  what  he  had 
seen,  and  one  of  the  older  boys  explained  the  matter  to 
the  rest  of  the  company.  He  said  the  old  people  loved 
fun,  and  also  played  for  money — ^and  yet  they  would 
not  let  their  boys  play.  **  Never  mind,"  continued  he, 
"  I  can  make  fun,  if  you  will  all  beg  some  pins  and 
bring  here  to-morrow.  Now,  fellows,  don't  forget — 
bring  a  good  many."  The  next  morning  every  mother 
and  sister  were  faithfully  plied  for  pins,  and  every  boy's 
sleeve  was  brightened  with  them.  Before  the  teacher 
had  arrived,  the  elder  boy,  before  named,  had  taught 
all  his  juniors  two  ways  of  playing  pins — one  on  a  hat, 
and  the  other  called  **  heads  or  points."  In  a  few  days 
one  boy  had  secured  all  the  pins,  and  kept  them  safely 
in  a  little  case  made  of  a  section  of  reed.  The  spirit 
of  gambling,  however,  did  not  expire  with  the  loss  of 
the  pins.  Indeed  the  loss  of  the  many  was  the  gain  of 
one,  and  that  one  was  the  object  of  profound  admira^ 
tion. 

In  a  day  or  two,  one  of  the  boys  came  to  school  with 
an  ear  of  white  and  another  of  re4  corn,  and  a  piece  of 
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cbolk  in  his  pockeii  and  whispered  to  aU  his  play  fel- 
lows that  now  they  would  have  fine  fun.  Every  urchin 
was  restless  for  play-time.  Qrayson  Qriffith  was  sure 
the  master's  watch  must  have  stopped  or  must  be  too 
slow,  and  said  sa  At  length  the  hour  of  recreation  came, 
>  and  as  soon  as  all  were  fairly  out  of  the  teacher's  hear^ 
ing,  the  aforesaid  boy  prepared  to  teach  his  fellows  the 
game  of  fox  and  geese.  With  his  chalk  he  chequered 
a  board,  and  arranged  his  white  and  red  grains  in  pro- 
per order — calling  the  white  grains  of  corn  geese,  and 
the  red  foxes:  Boon  he  initiated  every  boy,  and  Grayson 
Griffith  among  the  number,  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
game. 

Ere  long  it  was  proposed  that  every  boy  should  ask 
for  a  cent  at  home,  and  bring  it  to  school  It  was  done. 
Grayson  Griffith  asked  for  one  cent,  and  his  father 
gave  him  two,  and  his  mother  one.  They  said  he  was 
old  enough  to  have  pocket  money.  He  was  now  near- 
ly eight  years  old.  In  the  playtime,  all  the  boys  agreed 
to  throw  heeds  or  tails,  until  they  had  won  or  lost  the 
money  that  could  be  had.  At  the  end  of  the  sport, 
Grayson  had  seven  cents — but  on  his  way  home,  he 
dropped  one  in  the  grass,  and  by  throwing  heads  or 
tails  with  another  boy,  he  lost  three  more—so  that  at 
night  he  had  no  more  and  no  less  than  an  the  morning. 

That  evening  he  asked  if  his  &ther  would  go  to  the 
race  next  day.  His  father  replied  he  did  not  know. 
*'  WelV  Mid  Gra3rson,  "  I  bet  you  three  cents  and  my 
barlow  knife  against  ninepence,  that  Colonel  Riley's 
Firefly  will  beat  General  Hobson*s  young  Medley." 
«' You  wiU  bet 7"  said  Mr.  Griflitb.  "Why,  yes,"  said 
GrajTson*  *'  did  not  you  bet  at  loo^  &tfaer  7"  Grayson 
apd  his  fiither,  as  by  mutual  consent,  waived  the  con- 
versation. 

Next  day  Grayson  told  at  school  what  had  occurred. 
Mr.  Griffith  did  not  go  to  the  races ;  but  in  the  evening 
some  of  the  gentlemen  came  to  see  him,  and  induced 
him  to  bet  as  high  as  twenty  dollars  on  a  game  at  loa 
Grayson  seemed  hardly  to  notice  the  occurrence,  yet  he 
was  in  reality  closely  observing,  and  caught  several  of 
the  expressions  of  the  gentlemen  visiters.  The  next 
day,  at  a  game  of  fox  and  geese,  he  cried  ''Damme 
souL'*  And  as  he  went  to  school  he  kept  saying, 
*'  Clubs  are  tnmips— high,  low,  jack  and  the  game.'* 
He  thought  it  sounded  pretty. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Griffith's  family  increased.  He 
had  now  three  sons  and  a  daughter;  and  Grayson 
would  often  promise  to  show  his  little  brother  how  to 
play  fox  and  geese  when  he  should  grow  a  little  larger. 
Mrs.  Griffith  had  also  played  at  cards  when  any  very 
special  company  was  present,  or  she  was  much  urged. 

Mr.  Griffith  about  this  time  gave  a  hundred  dollars 
towards  building  a  church  in  the  village,  and  subscribed 
twenty  dollars  a  year  towards  the  minister's  salary ; 
and  many  of  the  people  had  become  very  serious,  and 
even  religious.  The  good  minister,  like  his  master 
Jesus  Christ,  was  very  fond  of  children.  All  the  chil- 
dren knew  him  in  six  weeks  after  he  went  to  live  in 
Goodcheer,  and  they  all  loved  him.  They  would  speak 
to  him  all  the  way  across  the  street.  One  day  Mr. 
Gk)odnews  (for  that  was  the  minister's  name)  called 
at  Mr.  Griffith's,  and  asked  Grayson  if  he  knew 
how  many  commandments  there  were.  His  answer 
was,  "  I  bet  you  I  do."  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Goodnews, 
"  I  never  bet,  my  dear  little  boy.    Did  not  you  know  it 


was  wrong  to  bet  7"  *'  No,**  said  Grayson,  *'  it  itf  nt— 
Father  and  mother  bet."  Mrs.  Griffith's  &oe  colored, 
and  she  stammered  out,  '*  My  son,  you  ought  not  to 
tell  stories,  even  in  fun.  You  will  make  dear  Mr. 
Goodnews  tliink  very  badly  of  your  parents."  ^  Any 
how,  mother,  it  is  true,"  said  the  boy. 

When  Grayson  was  eleven  years  old,  he  was  allow- 
ed to  go  to  the  races.  Here  his  fondness  for  sport  and 
gaming  was  much  increased.  He  also  saw  many  things 
that  he  did  not  understand,  and  some  that  made  him 
shudder.  His  parents  had  given  him  at  difl^ent  times 
money,  which  he  had  saved,  and  adding  to  which,  what 
he  received  that  morning,  the  sum  total  amounted  to  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter.  The  race  that  day  was  chief- 
ly between  two  noted  animals.  Major  Clark's  Rabbit, 
and  Colonel  Nelson's  Yellow  Gray.  Betting  ran  high. 
At  first  Grayson  bet  twenty-five  cento  in  favor  of  Rab- 
bit ;  then  he  bet  fifty  cento  against  twenty-five  on  the 
Yellow  Gray ;  then  he  bet  his  remaining  fifty  cenu 
against  another  fifty  cento  in  favor  of  Yellow  Gray. 
In  the  meantime  he  bought  some  beer  and  some  cakes, 
and  paid  away  twenty-five  cento  of  his  money.  When 
he  first  remembered  that  he  might  lose,  he  thought  he 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  all  his  engagemento ;  but  on 
reflection  he  discovered,  that  let  who  would  win,  hecouM 
not  lose  alL  The  race  was  run.  Rabbit  was  beaun, 
and  Grayson  got  his  seventy-five  cents,  and  paid  what 
he  had  lost,  and  had  now  left  one  dollar  and  a  hal£  At 
first  he  thought  he  would  go  home,  and  started— 4>at  s 
boy  stepped  forward  and  said,  he  could  show  him  some 
(n'cfcs  that  he  had  a  rattle-eome-snap,  &c.  Grayson 
went  with  him  into  the  bushes,  and  there  Grayson  Um 
one  dollar  at  some  sort  of  game,  became  vexed,  and 
went  home.  At  night  he  woukl  have  determined  never 
to  bet  any  more,  had  it  not  been  that  some  gentlemen 
came  to  his  fiither's,  and  talked  earnestly  about  their 
gains.  Then  the  thought  entered  his  mind  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  good  luck  that  some  succeeded,  and 
that  he  would  have  better  luck  another  day. 

A  few  days  after  the  races,  Mr.  Griffith  was  caUed 
to  see  his  mother  die.  She  had  been  a  very  worMly- 
minded,  proud  woman— but  her  last  sickness  had  bum* 
bled  her.  With  her  last  breath  she  spoke  of  herself 
as  a  great  sinner,  and  of  her  salvation  as  doubtful,  and 
most  solenmly  warned  all  her  children  not  to  folkiw  her 
example.  The  ministerat  Goodcheer  went  over  to  preadi 
the  funeral  sermon,  and  returning  in  company  with  Mr. 
Griffith,  he  thou^t  he  perceived  some  senousness  in 
his  manner,  and  introduced  a  very  friendly  and  solemn 
conversation  on  the  importance  of  preparing  for  death. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Griffith  began  to  change,  and  in 
twelve  months  he  and  his  wife  both  joined  Mr.  GooA- 
news's  church.  They  also  presented  their  five  chikfava 
to  the  Lord.  This  was  a  great  ehange,  and  was  mueh 
spoken  of  by  the  villagers.  It  is  thought  the  &iher  and 
mother  were  both  truly  converted.  The  day  the  chil- 
dren were  baptized,  Grayson  did  not  behave  well  ia 
church,  yet  he  dared  not  to  do  anything  very  wrong. 
The  next  day,  when  one  of  the  boys  laugb«l  at  him 
for  being  baptised,  he  at  first  thought  he  would  say  no- 
thing, and  had  he  done  so,  all  wouM  have  been  welL 
But  the  laugh  tormented  him.  So  in  going  home  fnm 
school  he  made  fun  of  it,  and  said  the  oM  people  bed 
got  mighty  religions.  When  he  got  hone  be  felt  diesd- 
fuUy  at  seeing  Mr.  GN)odnews  i^rhis  father^ ;  bm  he 
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soon  left  the  house,  and  took  the  old  cat  in  his  arms, 
and  called  the  dogs,  and  went  to  ehase  cats  in  the  old 
field. 

His  parents  with  difficulty  prcTailed  on  him  to  attend 
Sabbath  school.  He  said  five  days  and  a  half  in  a 
week  were  enough  to  go  to  school.  He  also  disliked  to 
come  to  prayers.  He  was  frequently  out  until  a  late 
hour  at  night,  and  once  was  found  with  some  very  bad 
boys  in  an  old  house  on  a  Sabbath  night,  doing  what 
he  called  "  projecting."  His  parents  had  all  along  op- 
posed the  cold  water  men,  and  had  allowed  Grayson  to 
have  some  sweetened  dram  in  the  morning  out  of  their 
enps.  And  even  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  joined  the 
church,  it  did  not  seem  easy  to  conquer  in  a  day  all  their 
prejudices  against  the  temperance  society.  These  things 
led  Master  Grayson  to  drink  julaps,  and  punch,  and 
even  grog.  But  be  did  not  drink  much.  He  had  also 
learned  to  use  profane  language  to  an  extent  that  was 
▼ery  distressing  to  some  pious  people  who  had  heard 
him ;  but  his  parents  supposed  he  never  swore. 

When  Grayson  was  sixteen  years  old,  he  read  Hoyle 
on  Games;  and  though  he  understood  very  little  of 
what  he  read,  he  conceived  that  gaming  must  be  a  very 
profound  science.  £lspecially  was  this  impression  deep- 
ened by  hearing  a  member  of  congress  say,  that  Hoyle 
was  as  profound  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He  read  Hoyle 
again,  and  even  on  the  Sabbath.  His  parents  began  to 
sufiTer  much  uneasiness  about  him;  they  sometimes 
wept  over  his  ease ;  they  took  great  pains  to  make  reli- 
gion appear  amiable — but  he  was  eager  in  his  pursuit 
of  vanity. 

When  Grayson  was  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Archibald  Anderson,  a  most 
unworthy  young  man,  of  low  breeding  and  much  cun- 
ning. Archie  persuaded  Grayson  to  go  a  pleasuring 
the  next  Sunday — told  him  he  had  found  a  bee-tree, 
and  that  they  would  get  some  girls  and  go  and  take  the 
bee-tree  next  Sunday.  They  went,  and  although  Gray- 
son tried  to  think  it  fine  fun,  it  was  a  very  gloomy  day. 
A  thousand  times  did  he  wish  himself  in  church.  At 
sight  he  came  in  late,  and  went  immediately  to  bed. 
Next  day  his  father  inquired  where  he  had  been.  But 
Grayson  let  him  understand  that  young  people^  must  not 
be  watched  too  closely.  In  a  day  or  two  Mrs.  Griffith 
became  ahirmed  at  finding  in  Grayson's  apparel  evident 
preparations  to  elope ;  but  gentle  and  kind  treatment 
soon  seemed  to  regain  his  con6denee. 

Mr.  Griffith  had,  in  the  course  of  business,  previous- 
ly borrowed  a  thousand  dollars  from  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors, who  had  since  removed  to  the  city  of  Allvice — 
and  wishing  to  raise  his  bond,  he  gave  Grayson  $1060, 
being  the  principal  and  interest  for  one  year,  and  mo- 
ney to  buy  himself  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  started  him  to 
town.  Grayson  had  never  been  to  the  city  before,  and 
his  hopes  were  very  high.  On  the  evening  of  the  third 
day's  ride,  he  arrived  in  the  city  of  Allvice,  and  put  up 
in  Blockley  Row,  at  Spendthrift  Hotel,  next  door  to 
the  sign  of  the  Conscience-seared-with-a-hot-iron.  Af- 
ter supper  he  went  to  the  bar-room,  and  asked  a  young 
man  "  how  fat  it  was  to  any  place  where  he  could  see 
some  fun."  "  What,  the  theatre,"  said  the  young  man. 
**  Any  place  where  I  can  see  a  little  fun,"  said  he.  The 
young  man  said,  "  follow  mc."  Ere  long  they  were  at 
the  door  of  the  theatre,  where  Grayson  saw  in  large 
letters  over  a  door—*'  The  way  to  the  pit.**    He  knew 


not  what  it  meant,  but  said  to  the  young  man,  "Don't 
let  us  go  that  way."  "  No,"  said  his  companion,  "  we 
will  go  to  the  gallery.  You  know  they  are  in  the  gal- 
lery." Grayson  knew  not  who  was  meant  by  the  em- 
phatic they;  but  following  his  guide,  was  soon  in  a 
crowd  of  black  and  white  women,  and  young  and  old 
men.  Taking  the  firat  lesson  in  the  species  of  crime 
there  taught,  he  stepped  down  a  little  lower,  and  asked 
to  what  place  a  certain  door  led.  He  was  told,  "  to  the 
boxes.''  Entering  that  door,  he  found  many  a  vacant 
seat,  and  listened — but  when  othere  laughed,  he  saw 
nothing  to  laugh  at,  until  the  clown  came  on  Uie  stage. 
At  him  he  laughed— he  roared.  Yet  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  lost  something,  but  could  not  tell  what  it  was  '<In 
the  midst  of  laughter  the  heart  is  sad,"  were  words  he 
often  repeated,  as  he  sat  in  a  box  alone.  The  play  be- 
ing ended,  he  endeavored  to  find  his  way  to  the  hotel, 
but  was  greatly  discomposed  at  remembering  that  his 
money  had  been  left  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  they  not 
loeked,  and  that  he  had  not  seen  them  since  he  came  to 
town.  At  length  he  reached  his  lodgings,  and  found 
all  safe.  He  went  to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  Most 
of  the  night  was  spent  in  reflection,  or  rather  in  wild 
and  vain  imaginations.  A  little  before  day  a  well 
dressed  gentleman  was  shown  into  the  room  where  our 
young  hero  lay,  there  being  two  beds  in  the  room. 
The  new  inmate  took  a  seat,  and  sighed ;  he  paced  the 
floor;  be  took  out  his  port-folio,  and  wrote  a  few 
words;  he  dropped  his  pen  and  said,  "WhatafooL" 
At  length  Griffith  (for  he  is  now  too  old  to  be  eaUed  by 
his  given  name,)  ventured  to  inquire  whether  he  could 
in  any  way  assist  his  room-mate  to  a  greater  com- 
posure. <*  O  sir,"  said  the  man,  and  sighed.  At  length 
the  stranger  said :  "  Eight  days  ago  I  left  home  with 
$3,600  to  go  to  the  north  to  buy  goods.  I  came  here 
day  before  yesterday,  and  to-night  they  have  got  the 
last  cent  from  me  at  the  faro  bank.  And  now,  O  what 
a  fool!— I  had  rather  take  five  hundred  lashes  than  do 
what  1  must, — write  to  my  partner  or  my  wife  to  send 
me  money  to  carry  me  home."  Grifilth  expressed  re- 
gret, but  of  course  could  offer  no  consolation.  He  re- 
solved, however,  to  pay  the  $1,060  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  the  man  to  whom  it  was  due.  This  he  accordingly 
did  before  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  The  rest  of  liie 
day  he  walked  the  streets.  Every  little  while  $3,600 
kept  ringing  in  his  ears.  At  night,  not  having  bought 
his  suit  of  clothes,  he  went  to  the  bar,  and  there  found 
the  same  young  gentleman  who  the  night  before  had 
accompanied  him  to  the  theatre.  Griffith  took  a  seat 
by  a  window,  and  the  well  dressed  young  man  came  to 
him  and  said :  "Young  gentleman,  I  see  you  are  fond 
of  real  genteel  pleasure ;  let  us  go  down  into  hell,  and 
win  those  fellows'  money.''  Perhaps  more  mingled 
emotions  never  agitated  a  bosom.  In  the  first  place  he 
had  been  called  a  young  gentleman — ^an  honor  which, 
though  he  had  deserved  it  before,  had  seldom  been 
given  him.  Then  the  idea  of  "  real  and  genteel  plea- 
sure." But  the  very  sound  of  "going  down  to  hell  I" 
He  would  not  go  in  "  the  way  to  the  pit"  the  night 
previous— and  now  could  he  go  to  hell?  At  length 
he  concluded  that  it  was  a  mere  nickname,  an(f  that 
the  place  was  really  no  worse  than  if  it  were  call- 
ed heaven,  and  he  replied,  "I  don't  care  if  I  do."  They 
both  left  thb  room  and  went  to  the  stable.  "  Stop  a 
minute,"  said  Griffith,  "let  me  see  if  Decatur  has  a 
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good  bed  and  a  plenty  to  eat."  In  half  a  minute  he  sat- 
isfied himself  that  his  horse  fared  well,  and  he  followed 
his  young  acquaintance  into  one  of  the  stalls,  through 
which  they  passed  by  a  blind  door  into  a  long,  narrow 
and  dark  entry.    "Follow  me"  said  the  young  man. 
Presently  they  entered  a  large  room,    (jrriffith  was 
struck  with  the  abundance  of  good  things  to  eat  and 
drink,  which  too  were  all  free  for  visiters.    At  a  table 
on  one  side,  sat  an  old  man  with  a  playful  countenance. 
He  rose  and  said :  '*  Last  night  a  man  won  $3,600  at 
this  table."  Three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  thought 
GriiEth — and  "  how  much  had  he  to  begin  with  ?"  said 
he  to  the  old  gentleman.    "Only  a  ten  dollsu* note," 
was  the  reply.    In  another  part  of  the  room,  Griffith 
saw  a  young  man  sitting  behind  a  table,  and  leaning 
against  the  wall,  with  his  hat  drawn  down  over  his 
forehead,  and  wearing  a  heavy  set  of  features.    Before 
him  on  the  table  lay  three  heaps  of  money — one  of  sil- 
ver— another  of  gold — a  third  of  paper.    Griffith  eat 
some  very  fine  blanc  mange  on  the  table,  and  drank  a 
little  brandy,  after  which  he  concluded  he  would  risk 
ten  dollars  on  a  card.    He  did  so,  and  put  a  ten  dollar 
bill  into  his  pocket.    His  next  risk  was  five  dollars, 
which  he  lost    With  various  success  he  spent  an  hour, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  had  tripled  his  money.    He 
then  retired  to  his  room,  and  slept  until  a  late  hour  in 
the  morning.    Then  he  went  to  a  merchant  tailor,  and 
ordered  his  new  suit,  and  spent  the  day  in  musing — 
visiting  factories — attending  auctions,  and  laying  plans 
for  the  night.   ."  If  I  had  held  on  i  might  have  broke 
them,"  said  he ;  "I  should  have  gotten  $3,600 1"  Night 
came,  and  with  it  a  self-confident  feeling  peculiar  to  the 
young  gambler.    He  returned  alone  through  the  stall 
into  "  hell,'*  and  there  lost  all  he  had  but  five  dollars. 
The  next  night  he  won  $150.    The  next  night,  which 
was  to  be  his  last  in  the  city,  he  went,  and  for  a  time 
succeeded.    Once  he  had  $700  in  pocket,  but  before 
day-light  he  had  lost  every  cent  he  had,  and  making 
known  his  situation,  two  men  who  had  won  his  money, 
gave  him  each  five  dollars,  and  advised  him  to  leave 
town  at  day-light    That  was  a  wretched  night  to 
Griflith.    His  couch  was  a  **  bed  of  unrest"    His  very 
dreams  were  startling.    At  daylight  he  paid  his  bill, 
and  had  remaining  three  dollars  and  a  quarter.    He 
mounted  Decatur,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  journeyed 
towards  the  village  of  Goodcheer.    When  he  found 
himself  in  sight  of  home,  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and  found 
he  had  seventy-five  cents.    He  also  felt  for  the  cancel- 
led bond,  but  could  not  find  it    Riding  into  the  woods, 
he  exeunined  his  saddle-bags,  and  found  the  bond  in  a 
waistcoat  pocket    Seizing  it  with  great  joy,  he  shed  a 
tear,  and  moimted  again.    All  the  way  home  he  had 
thought  much  of  the  manner  in  which  he  should  ac- 
count for  not  having  the  new  clothes.    At  length  seeing 
no  way  of  escape,  from  confusion  at  least,  in  case  his 
father  should  inquire  respecting  the  matter,  he  cherish- 
ed the  hope  that  his  father  would  say  nothing.    So  he 
paced  along,  and  got  home  just  in  time  for  dinner. 
There  was  an  air  of  affected  cheerfulness  in  young 
Griffith's  gait  and  manner,  that  was  unusual.    He  did 
the  best  he  could — took  care  early  to  deliver  the  can- 
celled bond — said  he  was  not  much  pleased  with  the 
city,  and  told  something  of  what  he  had  seen.    Next 
day  his  father  asked  if  he  had  gotten  the  new  suit  He 
replied  that  he  had  concluded  not  to  get  it  then,  and 


reddened  very  much.  Mr.  Griffith  told  his  wife  that 
he  had  fears  about  Grayson.  They  both  wept,  and 
agreed  to  pray  for  him  more  than  usual 

In  the  course  of  time,  young  Griffith  being  twenty- 
one  years  old,  left  fais  father's,  with  $700  and  Decfttur, 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West  He  soon  obtained 
employment,  and  in  the  course  of  two  years  was  able 
to  commence  business  as  partner  in  a  new  firm.  But, 
unfortunately,  he  was  not  satisfied  in  the  village  where 
he  was,  but  broke  up  and  went  to  the  town  of  Bad- 
blood,  where  he  opened  a  store.  He  was  not  long  here 
until  a  quarrel  commenced  betwixt  him  and  one  of  hit 
neighbors.  The  occasion  of  the  quarrel  was  a  disa- 
greement as  to  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of  music  One 
declared  the  other  to  have  a  bad  taste,  and  this  was  re- 
garded as  insulting.  Of  course  a  challenge  was  given, 
and  accepted.  The  day  of  combat  arrived.  At  the 
first  fire  no  blood  was  spilt  This  was  owing  to  the 
great  agitation  of  both  the  combatants.  At  the  second 
fire  Griffith  wounded  his  antagonist  slightly,  bat  him- 
self received  no  wound.  At  the  third  fire  Griffith's 
right  arm  was  broken,  and  his  antagonist  was  wounded 
in  the  thigh.  Here  the  seconds  and  friends  interfered, 
and  declared  they  had  fought  enough.  Had  it  not  been 
for  public  opinion,  they  would  have  thought  that  it  wai 
enough  to  be  shot  at  once  a  piece.  But  they  were  both 
content  to  quit,  and  even  to  drink  each  other's  health, 
before  they  left  the  ground.  In  the  course  of  eight  or 
nine  weeks,  they  were  both  in  their  usual  health,  and 
attending  to  their  accustomed  duties. 

The  effect  on  Mr.  Griffith's  family  on  learning  that 
Graysop  was  expected  to  fight,  was  very  distreafing. 
The  day  the  challenge  was  given,  Griffith  wrote  to  hie 
father  thus : 

Jtfy  very  dear  Father : — On  the  morning  of  the  daj  on 
which  this  shall  reach  you  in  due  course  of  mail,  I  aW 
have  settled  an  affair  of  honor.  1  do  not  love  to  fight, 
because  I  neither  like  the  idea  of  killing  or  being  Mlei 
If  I  go  on  the  ground,  I  shall  certainly  take  life  or  loee 
it  I  canH  help  it  I  should  be  posted  as  a  ouward,  if 
I  did  not  Mr.  B.  will  write  you  as  soon  as  it  is  de- 
cided. Love  to  mother  and  the  children.  God  bit* 
you.    I  can't  bear  an  insult     Your's  ever, 

G.  QUPFITB. 

An  entire  week  was  this  family  in  suspense,  when  at 
last,  by  request  of  the  father,  dear  Mr.  Goodnewa,  the 
minister,  was  at  the  office,  and  got  the  leUcr  and  opea- 
ed  it,  and  read  the  account  as  before  given.  He  imme- 
diately went  to  Mr.  Griffith's,  and  found  both  the  pa- 
rents in  bed  with  a  high  fever,  and  their  countenances 
covered  with  wan  despcur.  As  he  entered  the  door  he 
tried  to  look  cheerfully.  "  Grayson  is  dead,"  said  the 
almost  frantic  mother.  "  No,  he  is'nt,"  said  the  minis- 
ter. "  Then  he  is  mortolly  wounded,"  said  she.  "N<H 
he  is  not,"  said  he,  "  Then  he  is  a  murderer ;  be  has 
killed  a  man !  O,  my  first-bom  Grayson !"  •*  My  dear 
Mrs.  Griffith,"  said  the  good  minister,  "the  Lofdii 
better  than  all  your  fears.  Qmyson  and  his  antagoiw* 
are  both  wounded  indeed,  but  neither  mortally."  "0 
bless  the  Lord,  bless  the  Lord,"  said  Mrs.  Griffith,  and 
swooned  away.  On  using  proper  means  she  was  ifr 
stored,  and  became  calm  and  quiet ;  but  it  was  an  hnr 
before  Mr.  Gbodnews  could  read  the  whole  letter  It 
her.  Mr.  Griffith  suffered  gqettUv.  bat  was  much  oocs- 
Digitized  by  VjOOQI€ 
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pied  with  the  care  of  his  wife.  He  really  feared  that 
things  would  have  terminated  &tally.  In  a  few  days 
the  parents  rallied,  and  wrote  Grajrson  a  most  affection- 
ate and  solemn  letter,  which  he  never  answered. 

The  next  news  of  importance  which  these  parents 
received  respecting  their  son  was,  that  he  was  married 
to  an  amiable,  though  a  thoughtless  and  giddy  girL    In 
a  year  they  heard  that  he  was  the  father  of  a  sweet  boy. 
In  eighteen  months  more  they  heard  that  he  had  a 
sweet  daughter.  Not  long  after,  they  heard  that  he  made 
frequent  and  unaccountable  excursions  from  home,  and 
presently  they  heard,  that  on  a  steam  boat  that  ran  be- 
tween the  town  of  Badblood  and  the  Bay  of  Dissipa- 
tion, he  had  by  gambling,  lost  all  his  money.    What 
they  had  heard  was  true.    Losing  his  money,  he  hast- 
ened home — made  some  arrangements  for  his  family — 
disposed  of  as  much  property  as  was  left—- received  five 
hundred  dollars  in  hand — left  two  hundred  with  his 
wife — and  with  theother  three  hundred  set  out  professed- 
ly to  visit  his  parents  at  the  village  of  Qoodcheer.    But 
die  demon  of  gambling  had  possessed  him — and  Griffith 
in  a  few  weeks  found  himself  with  but  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, remaining  at  Spendthrift  Hotel,  in  Blockley  Row, 
in  the  city  of  Allvice  in  the  Old  Dominion.    Here 
Griffith  resolved  to  retrieve  his  fortimes.    He  sought 
the  faro  bank,  and  in  an  hour  was  pennyless.    Poor 
GrifBth  was  not  far  from  perfect  ruin.    He  spent  the 
night  in  dreadful  tosaings,  and  in  the  very  room  where 
he  had  lodged  years  before.    He  fancied  that  he  saw 
"  $3,600^  in  flaming  figures  before  him.    In  the  morn- 
ing he  walked  the  streets.    He  watched  to  see  whether 
be  could  recognize  any  old  friend  among  the  hundreds 
he  met.    He  read  the  names  on  the  sign-boards ;  he 
searched  the  morning  papers ;  yet  no  bright  prospect 
opened  befbre  him.    In  the  afternoon  he  wandered  into 
Purity  Lane,  and  had  hardly  entered  that  street,  when 
he  saw  on  the  knocker  at  the  door,  "AmosKindhearf* 
He  asked  a  servant  who  was  waging  down  the  white 
marble  steps,  whether  the  **  Reverend**  Mr.  Kindheart 
lived  there,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.   Ask- 
ing to  be  introduced  into  his  presence,  he  was  soon 
shown  into  the  study.     "  Is  this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kind- 
heart  ?*•  said  he.  "  It  is,*'  replied  the  good  man,  **  please 
to  be  seated."   "  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Goodnews  ?"    "  Yes  sir."    "  Do  you  not  also  know 
Gregory  Griffith  ?**    "  Yes  sir ;  I  stayed  at  his  house 
more  than  a  week  some  years  ago ;  and  if  I  am  not  de- 
ceived, this  is  his  son  Grayson,  who  used  to  exercise  my 
horse  night  and  morning  when  I  was  there,"    Mr. 
Kindheart  expressed  much  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and 
learned  that  he  had  a  wife  and  two  children  in  the  town 
of  Badblood,  in  the  State  of  Misery ;  he  also  learned 
that  he  had  been  a  merchant.    Mr.  Kindheart  treated 
him  very  affectionately,  gave  him  a  handsome  little 
present,  invited  him  to  dinner  next  day,  and  excused 
himself  for  that  evening,  as  he  had  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  city  an  engagement  that  could  not  be  broken. 
E!arly  next  morning  a  little  ragged  servant  handed  Mr. 
Kindheart  a  sealed  note  from  Griffith,  stating  that  he 
had  been  imprudent,  and  requesting  him  to  send  by  the 
bearer  a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  pas- 
sage to  the  pleasant  village  ofGoodcheer,  from  which 
place  the  amount  should  be  returned  at  an  early  date. 
Mr.  Kindheart  replied  in  a  note  that  he  had  not  the 
money  then,  but  would  get  it  before  the  next  evening, 


when  the  first  stage  would  leave,  and  renewed  the  in- 
vitation to  dinner  that  day.  Dinner  came,  but  no 
Griffith  was  there.  Several  hours  before  it  was  time 
for  the  stage  to  start,  Mr.  Kindheart  called  with  the 
money  at  Griffith's  lodgings,  but  he  was  not  to  be  seen. 
In  a  diort  time  he  called  again,  and  then  again.  Still 
he  could  not  be  seen.  The  truth  was,  Griffith's  con- 
science would  not  let  him  face  a  man  from  whom  he 
knew  he  desired  money  only  that  he  might  have  the 
means  of  gambling.  He  had  no  serious  purpose  of  vis- 
iting Goodcheer. 

For  many  days  Griffith  loitered  about  the  city  in  per- 
fect wretchedness,  and  without  one  cent  of  money.  At 
length  he  went  to  the  proper  city  police  officer,  and  told 
him  that  there  were  several  gambling  establishments  in 
town,  that  many  persons  visited  them,  and  that  he  oould 
give  important  testimony  in  the  case.  Then  going  to 
Hardface  and  Takeall,  two  gamblers,  he  told  them  that 
unless  they  would  give  him  0600,  so  that  he  might  fairly 
and  speedily  escape,  he  would  be  retained  as  a  witness 
against  them  at  the  next  sessions.  The  gamblers  agreed 
to  give  him  $500,  hastened  his  departure  in  a  private 
conveyance,  but  started  after  him  a  man,  who  over- 
taking him  in  the  next  post  town,  horsewhipped  him 
very  severely.  Griffith  bore  this  rough  treatment  like 
a  dog.  He  squealed,  he  cried,  he  howled,  he  danced — 
but  he  did  not  resist. 

From  this  time  Griffith  wandered  about,  until,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  he  found  himself  again  with 
his  family.  At  first  he  seemed  pleased  to  kiss  his  babes 
and  embrace  his  wife ;  but  the  next  day  went  to  a  fiiro 
bank  m  Badblood,  and  lost  all  he  had— even  his  wife's 
wardrobe  and  toilet.  At  this  time  he  resolved  on  de- 
stroying his  own  life.  He  went  to  three  different  shops, 
and  procured  laudanum  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  take 
life.  He  went  home,  and  as  he  ascended  the  first  flight 
of  stairs,  he  emptied  the  contents  of  each  vial  into  his 
stomach.  O  woman,  what  an  angel  of  mercy  thou  art! 
His  wife  met  him  at  the  door,  with  unwonted  demon- 
strations of  love.  His  little  boy  prattled  most  sweetly ; 
his  little  girl  breathed  in  her  crib  as  gently  as  a  May 
zephyr.  His  wife  told  him  of  several  pleasant  and 
smart  things  which  the  children  had  said  and  done  that 
day.  He  began  to  weep— then  to  tremble-*then  to 
dislodge  the  contents  of  his  stomach.  **  My  dear  Nan- 
cy," said  Griffith,  "  I  shall  be  dead  in  a  few  hours,  but 
never  mind."  His  wife  perceiving  that  laudanum  was 
in  his  stomach,  instantly  prepared  a  potent  emetic,  and 
mixing  it  with  a  large  tumbler  of  hot  water,  offered  it 
to  her  husband,  and  he  consented  to  drink  it,  supposing 
it  could  not  be  improper.  In  a  few  minutes,  through 
the  influence  of  nausea,  from  the  effects  of  brandy,  and 
from  the  dose  just  given,  the  stomach  was  emptied. 
Poor  Griffith  suffered  much,  but  gradually  recovered. 
None  save  his  wife  knew  of  the  attempted  violence  on 
his  own  life. 

At  length  a  few  benevolent  people  proposed  to  him  to 
leave  Badblood,  and  go  into  the  interior.  He  consent- 
ed, and  they  gave  him  the  necessary  money,  as  he  and 
his  family  entered  the  stage.  Griffith  was  much  afllect- 
ed  by  their  kindness,  especially  that  of  one  old  Baptist 
gentleman,  who  said  very  tenderly,  "  God  bless  you 
all"  They  travelled  day  and  night,  until  they  were 
two  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  their  recent 
miseries,  when  a  violent  fever  and  painful  dysentery  in 
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their  little  boy  compelled  them  to  stop.  The  house 
where  they  stopped,  though  not  promising  much  in  out^ 
ward  appearance,  was  yet  neat  and  clean.  Mr.  Felix, 
the  landlord,  and  his  wife,  were  intelligent,  industrious 
and  pious.  They  were  strict  temperance  people,  and 
no  liquor  could  be  had  for  drink  within  fifteen  miles. 
Griffith  of  course  became  Tcry  cool.  The  first  day  he 
was  Tery  wretched  ;  he  had  no  employment — he  had 
no  heart  to  assist  in  nursing  the  sick  boy.  Towards 
evening  he  took  a  gun  and  walked  into  the  field,  and 
shot  a  partridge.  At  first  he  seemed  pleased  that  he 
might  thus  promote  the  comfort  of  his  little  son,  but 
then  he  remembered  that  animal  food  of  any  kind  woxld 
injure  him.  The  next  day  he  was  more  miserable  than 
ever,  until  about  noon  he  saw  fishing  rods,  and  on  in- 
quiry found  that  there  was  a  fish-pond  not  very  distant 
He  went  and  angled  for  hours,  but  the  hot  sun  had  dri- 
ven every  fish  under  the  banks  and  tussocks.  He  sat 
four  long  hours,  and  had  not  even  a  nibble.  He  return- 
ed with  a  heavy  heart ;  yet  it  was  pleasant  to  more 
than  his  wife,  to  observe  a  growing  earnestness  and 
frequency  of  inquiry  into  the  health  of  his  child.  The 
next  day,  being  Friday,  a  meeting  commenced  a,t  a 
church  not  three  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  house 
of  their  kind  landlord,  and  by  a  little  persuasion,  Grif- 
fith was  prevailed  on  to  attend.  The  first  sermon  was 
very  animated,  and  was  on  that  text:  Isaiah  Ui.  3: 
"  Thus  saith  Ae  Lord ;  ye  have  sold  yourselves  for 
naught,  and  ye  shall  be  redeemed  without  money." 
Griffith  sat  on  the  back  seat,  and  paid  more  attention 
than  one  would  have  supposed  from  his  appearance. 
The  second  sermon  was  preached  by  an  old  gentleman, 
on  the  text,  1  Timothy,  i.  15 :  "  This  is  a  faithful  say- 
ing and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus 
came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chieC 
Returning  home,  Griffith  thought  the  preachers  both 
affectionate  and  able ;  but  he  really  thought  some  things 
must  be  personal.  Indeed,  the  young  man  who  had 
preached  first,  had  a  very  dark  and  piercing  eye,  which 
when  animated  in  preaching,  made  almost  every  one 
think  he  was  looking  all  the  while  at  him  alone.  When 
Griffith  came  home,  he  sat  by  his  sick  child,  and  told 
his  wife  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  That  night  he 
was  restless  and  wakefuL  In  the  morning  he  took  a 
long  walk  before  breakfast,  and  at  the  usual  hour  re- 
paired to  the  church.  A  sermon  was  then  preached  on 
the  Cities  of  Refuge,  and  the  preacher  earnestly  ex- 
horted his  hearers  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  be- 
fore them  in  the  gospel  The  exercises  of  Saturday 
afternoon,  were  prayer  and  singing,  accompanied  by 
short  and  solemn  exhortations.  In  all  these  services 
Griffith  manifested  deep  interest,  though  he  said  nothing, 
except  that  he  detailed  to  his  wife  what  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  He  also  said,  that  as  their  boy  was  now 
much  improved  in  health,  and  as  Mr.  Felix's  oldest 
daughter  would  stay  at  home  next  day,  hb  wife  must 
accompany  him  to  church.  Sabbath  morning  came, 
and  although  there  seemed  to  be  many  difficulties,  yet 
they  were  all  surmoimted,  and  Mrs.  Griffith  and  her 
husband,  for  the  first  time  in  several  years,  went  in 
company  to  the  house  of  God.  The  text  was,  Isaiah 
liii.  5:  "He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  he 
Was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  heal- 
ed."   During  the  delivery  of  this  sermon,  Griffith  was 


seen  to  weep.  His  wife,  however,  had  two  le^sonfoi 
not  feeling  easy.  Her  apparel  was  really  poor;  bat 
she  was  soon  relieved,  by  seeing  that  all  the  people 
were  plainly  attired.  She  also  suflfered  much  aneannen 
about  her  son.  But  good  Mrs.  Felix  had  directed  ber 
eldest  son  to  return  home  in  an  hour  after  the  aerrtoe 
should  begin,  and  bring  word  whether  all  was  rigbt 
Her  son  came  with  a  message,  which  she  soon,  in  a 
whisper,  communicated  to  Mrs.  Griffith.  The  message 
was,  that  the  boy  had  fallen  asleep — that  his  room  bad 
been  made  dark — that  he  seemed  to  sleep  very  sweetly, 
and  would  perhaps  not  wake  for  an  hour  or  twa  Mrs. 
Griffith  got  the  message  just  in  time  to  be  entirely  com- 
posed during  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Sapper, 
which  service  immediately  succeeded  the  first  sermon. 
It  was  a  solemn  scene.  There  were  few  dry  eyes  in 
the  house.  At  the  close  of  the  communion  serrice,  the 
company  of  believers  rose  and  sang  that  fiiTorite  9^ 
ritual  song— 

"  How  happy  are  they 
Who  the  Sarior  obey,**  fcc 

Griffith  and  his  wife  both  thought  "  how  happy  are 
they."  They  both  hastened  home,  as  did  Mrs.  Felix 
also.  Finding  their  boy  much  better,  and  their  k'md 
hostess  herself  determinbg  to  remain  at  home  in  the 
afternoon,  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  returned  to  the 
church.  When  they  came  near  the  church  they  heard 
singing,  and  just  as  they  entered  the  door,  the  ooo^ 
gation  sung,  and  repeated  the  doang  lines  of  a  hyma 
as  follows : 

**  Here,  Lord,  I  gire  myself  away, 
'Tia  all  that  t  can  do.** 
Griffith  sighed,  and  said  to  himself— ''O  that  I  eoold 
give  myself  away,  and  the  gift  be  accepted."  They 
had  just  taken  their  Beats,  when  the  preacher  annonnfr 
ed  his  text  in  Revelation  zxiL  17:  **  And  the  spiiit 
and  the  bride  say,  come :  and  let  him  that  hearethay, 
come :  and  let  him  that  is  athirst,  come :  and  whoso- 
ever will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  fredy."  The 
sermon  did  not  exceed  forty  minutes  in  length,  yet  it 
was  a  faithful,  tender  and  solemn  entreaty  to  all  'Oh 
ners,  the  least  and  the  most  vile,  to  come  to  Christ  and 
live. .  After  service,  one  of  the  ministers  went  boms 
with  Mr.  Felix,  and  having  observed  Griffith's  behafior 
at  church,  he  said  many  good  things  in  bis  presence  aod 
for  his  benefiu  Griffith  and  his  wife  spent  most  of  that 
night  in  solemn  reflection  and  silent  prayer.  On  Mob- 
day  morning  a  neighbor  called  to  complete  some  ar- 
rangements with  Mr.  Felix,  in  reference  to  luppiy^l 
the  place  of  their  teacher,  who  had  recently  died.  In  «■ 
unexpected  train  of  conversation,  they  were  led  tospesk 
of  Griffith  as  perhaps  a  suitable  man.  Id  a  few  dajs 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  Griffith  should  teach  the 
school  for  the  rest  of  that  session,  which  was  bat  three 
months.  His  family  being  provided  for,  he  oommeoced 
his  school.  Yet  for  dajrs  and  weeks,  both  be  and  hti 
wife  suffered  much  pain  and  darkless  of  mind.  At 
length  they  both,  about  the  same  time,  hoped  that  they 
had  found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets  did  write.  After  trial  of  some  week%  th^ 
were  admitted  to  the  communion.  The  day  after  tho 
event,  Griffith  wrote  an  affecting  letter  to  his  TcneRbk 
parenU.  This  letter  was  evidently  blessed,  not  only  t» 
the  comfort  of  their  hearts,  but  also  many  of  the  pi^ 
people  in  Goodcheer  were  much  afiected  if  it. 
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**  Great  l«  the  grace,  the  oeighbon  cried. 
And  owned  the  power  Diyine.*' 

Griffith  immediately  established  the  worship  of  God 
in  his  family,  and  rejoiced  in  God  with  all  his  heart. 
Nor  was  his  wife  a  whit  behind  in  holy  delight  at  the 
change.  Griffith*s  conversion  led  him  to  inquire  into 
the  lawfulness  of  gambling.  He  had  three  questions 
to  decide.  The  first  was,  whether  he  should  pay  a  debt 
of  $60  incurred  in  gambling?  He  soon  resolved  to  pay 
it,  as  it  was  the  manner  of  contracting,  and  not  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  that  was  the  sin.  The  next 
question  was,  what  should  be  do  respecting  the  $9,000, 
which  he  found  by  estimate  he  had  lost  at  different 
times  ?  To  this  he  could  only  say,  that  most  of  it  was 
won  by  strangers,  and  by  men  who  had  long  since  died 
in  wretchedness  and  poverty.  He  could  not  get  it.  By 
a  careful  estimate  of  what  he  had  won  from  men  whose 
names  and  residence  he  knew,  over  and  above  what 
they  had  won  from  him,  and  including  the  0500  extort- 
ed from  the  gamblers,  by  threatening  to  volunteer  as 
witness  against  them,  he  found  that  he  owed  in  all, 
rather  more  than  $1,500,  Resolving  to  pay  the  whole 
sum,  if  spared  and  prospered,  he  engaged  to  teach 
school  another  session  of  ten  months ;  and  although  he 
could  not  save  much  of  his  earnings,  he  resolved  to 
save  what  he  could. 

How  astonished  was  he,  when  a  few  days  after  he 
formed  this  purpose,  as  he  was  going  to  school  in  the 
morning,  a  gentleman  hailed  him  as  Mr.  Griffith,  and 
said :  "  Sir,  I  won  from  you  several  years  ago  nearly 
$700 ;  there  is  the  money,  with  some  interest.  I  am  a 
christian.  I  cannot  keep  it ;  there  it  is."  With  these 
few  words,  the  traveller  proceeded.  Griffith  was  so 
amazed,  that  he  even  forgot  to  ask  his  name,  or  resi- 
dence, or  the  eourse  of  his  journey.  Of  the  $700, 
Griffith  sent  fSOO  to  the  widow  of  a  poor  silly  drunken 
man,  from  whom  he  had,  not  long  before  his  complete 
downfall,  won  that  amount  He  sent  $200  more  \p  a 
young  clerk,  whom  he  had  well  nigh  ruined  as  to  morals 
and  character,  and  from  whom  he  had  won  $180  two 
years  before.  He  sent  $300  to  the  father  of  a  little 
blind  girl,  from  whose  deceased  brother  he  had  won  that 
amount,  saving  the  interest,  and  requesting  that  it 
might  be  employed  to  send  the  blind  child  to  the  Asy- 
lora  for  the  blind.  By  the  kindness  of  Providence, 
other  sums  were  restored  to  him,  amounting  in  all  to  a 
few  hundreds.  His  economy  and  industry,  and  good 
capacity  as  a  teacher,  also  secured  to  him  a  growing  in- 
come from  his  school — so  that  in  a  few  years  he  had 
paid  every  debt,  and  restored  all  money  obtained  by 
gambling.  He  has  since  bought  a  small  tract  of  land, 
and  built  a  very  neat  cabin,  with  two  apartments,  upon 
it.  He  calls  it  the  Retreat.  He  is  now  forty-three 
years  old — still  keeps  a  school— has  a  good  income  from 
his  own  industry — enjoys  tolerable  health,  and  has 
suroond  him  many  of  the  comforts  of  life.  His  wife  and 
children  still  live,  and  help  to  make  him  happy.  His 
penitence  and  humility  are  deep ;  yet  is  thankfulness 
the  reigning  exercise  of  his  heart.  The  goodness  and 
grace  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  are  themes  on 
-mhlch  he  never  tires. 

Dryden's  genius  was  of  that  sort  which  catches  fire 
tyy  its  own  motion ;  his  chariot  wheels  got  hot  by 
dxiving  ftst. — Coleridge. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mesaenger. 
I.IMB8 
Written  in  Mra. 'a  iJbttm. 

Give  me  a  subject !  O !  propitious  fate ! 

That  by  collision  with  my  frigid  brain  [Hate  7 

Shall  strike  out  fire!*    Love?   Honor?   Friendship? 

The  jaded  ear  doth  loathe  the  hackneyed  train  I 

Give  me  a  subject!  thus  a  Byron  sang — 
And  from  the  Poet's  mind  in  perfect  form 

Like  brain-bom  Pallas,  forth  Don  Juan  sprang, 
A  captivating  Demon — afresh  and  warm. 

Give  me  a  subject!  Alexander  raved, 

A  world  to  conquer! — and  the  red  sword  swept — 
No  truant  Planet  sought  to  be  enslaved, 

And  buUy  EUick  disappointed  wept! 

A  theme,  ye  stars!  that  with  yon  clouds  bo-peep — 
They  wink,  sweet  Madam! — but,  alas!  are  dumb: 

'*  I  could  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep*' 
To  freeze  thy  gentle  blood  1    But  would  they  oome? 

There  are  no  themes  in  this  dull  changeless  world ! 

Spinning  for  aye  on  its  own  icy  poles — 
Forever  in  the  self-same  orbit  whirled, 

A  huge  TEK-TOTOM  with  concentric  holes  { 

Ev'n  Heaven  itself  had  not  poetic  been 
Though  filled  with  seraph  hosts  in  guiltless  revel. 

Had  not  one  bright  Archangel  changed  the  scene — 
Unlucky  wi^t!  to  play  himself  the  Devil! 

Then  came  the  tug  of  Gods!  for  rule  and  life — 
The  unmasked-  thunders  shook  the  stable  sky — 

But  Milton  sings  of  the  immortal  strife. 
And  lived  much  nearer  to  the  times  than  L 

Prythee !  go  seek  him,  if  thou  would'st  be  told 

A  graphic  story,  pictured  to  the  ear 
With  matchless  art,  by  one  who  did  behold, 

So  thou  wouldst  think — the  war  storm  raging  near. 

Hast  read  the  Poem,  Ma'am?  So  have  not  I, 
But  I  have  heard  that  what  I  say  is  true — 

And  by  my  faith  Tm  much  disposed  to  try 
And  give  the  Devil's  bard  and  Devil  his  duel 

But  I  am  modest — and  do  not  intend 

To  outsoar  Milton  in  his  lofty  flight — 
Nor  would  my  Muse  poor  Byron's  ghost  ofi^nd, 

He  hated  rivalry — and  so— good  night! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaaenger. 
THB  DIAMOND  OHAUT* 

While  Rosa  near  me  sweetly  sung, 
And  I  beheld  her  blue  eyes'  light, 

A  chain  around  ray  heart  was  flung. 
Its  every  link  a  diamond  bright. 

But  now  that  we  are  forced  to  part, 
And  her  loved  voice  no  more  I  hear. 

The  chain  is  withering  up  my  heart — 
Its  diamonds  each  a  burning  tear. 

aUESTUS. 


*  A  familiar  auggeata  that  an  **  Miken  totoef*  might  produce 
the  desired  efiecL  No  doubt ;  and  heAcoJhe  expraaalon  **  cud- 
gel thjr  braina.*' 
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For  the  Southern  Uterery  HeeeenKer. 
'    WHBRS  SHJXIi  THB  ST17DBHT  RBSTf 

A  Parody  on  Conetance'e  Song  in  Marmion. 

Where  ahftU  the  student  rest 

Whom  the  fates  destine 
Old  law-books  to  digest, 

That  baffle  all  digesting? 
Where  through  tomes  deep  and  dry 
Spreads  the  black  letter. 
Where  endless  pages  lie 
Genius  to  fetter« 
Eleu  loro, 
Eleu  loro, 
Toil  "sans  remitter." 
There,  while  the  sun  shines  bri^t, 

In  law-fogs  he's  buried ; 
There  too  by  candle  light. 

On  law  pointi  he's  worried : 
There  must  he  sit  and  read. 

Puzzled  forever — 
When  shall  his  mind  be  freed  7 
Never-more,  never. 

Where  shall  the  Unpyer  rest? 

He  the  hors-pleader? 
With  brass  and  blunders  drest — 

His  client's  nusleader : 
In  the  lost  lawsuit. 

Borne  down  by  demurrer. 
Or  forced  to  withdraw  suit, 

Or  quaking  with  terror. 
Eleuloro^ 
Eleuloro, 
Fearing  writ  of  error. 
His  sham-pleas  the  court  shall  chide. 

Disgusted  to  see  them ; 
His  warm  blush  the  crowd  deride 

Ere  he  can  flee  them ; 
Blund'ring  from  bad  to  worse. 

Disgraced  forever — 
Clients  shall  fill  his  purse. 

Never!  oh,  never! 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Heeienfer. 
THB  AOB  OF  BJBPTII<B8. 

Poets  affect,  that  when  the  Earth  was  jroung 

All  Nature's  works  were  beautiful  and  bright. 
That  Planets  in  their  spheres  harmonious  sung 

Like  Seraphs— joining  in  celestial  flight; 
That  flowers  bloomed  in  one  eternal  spring, 

Scenting  with  luscious  sweets  the  ambient  air. 
That  life  was  luxury,  and  pain  a  thing 

Not  meant  for  man,  but  spirits  of  despair. 

Lady !  it  was  not  so — the  world  was  rude — 

Behold  the  proof  in  Mantell's  strange  narration  :* 
Its  form,  and  elements,  and  fiibric  crude, 

And  Rbptilbs  were  the  **  Lords  of  the  Creation :" 
O!  ingFBte  man!  bethink  thee  of  thy  fate. 

Had  thy  Creator  called  thee  then  to  being 
And  left  thee  to  the  chances  of  a  fate 

Beyond  all  bearings-hearing — ^feeling — seeing! 


Then  lumbered  &er  the  rugged  Earth  stnnge  fonm, 

Misshapen — huge — gigantic — living  wonders- 
Howling  fit  chorus  to  discordant  storms, 

That,  like  a  thousand  ^tnas,  crashed  in  tbonden. 
Cleaving  the  dismal  sky,  with  rushing  sound 

Appalling  monsters  hurl  their  cumbrous  length, 
And  through  the  murky  sea,  in  depths  profoond, 

Gambolled  Leviathans  in  mighty  strength. 

What  thinks  Philoclea  of  the  pristine  Earth? 

Believ'st  thou  Nature  smiled  at  such  beginning T 
If  those  huge  occupants  inclined  to  mirth, 

Their's  was  an  age  of  awful  ugly  grinning! 
The  seaman's  figure  of  a  seventy-four 

Showing  her  teeth — ^her  guns  in  triple  t 
Were  no  hyperbole  in  days  of  yore, 

Howe'er  extravagant  it  now  appears. 


*  Bee  the  Edinburg  Philoeophical  Joaraal  and  the  3lBt  No.  of 
8IIUmaii*e  Journal,  for  tome  account  of  the  Geological  Age  of 
Reptiles,  by  Gideon  Mantell,  Esq.  F.IL8.  kc.  kc 


For  the  Sonthem  Uberary 
AXSWmSL 

To  WiUiB*s  '*  Thej  nay  talk  of  your  Love  tai  a 

You  may  talk  of  your  sly  flirtation 

By  the  light  of  a  chandelier; 
With  music  to  play  in  the  pauses^ 

And  nobody  over  near: 
Or  boast  of  your  seat  on  the  sofa, 

With  a  glass  of  especial  wine. 
And  Mamma  too  blind  to  discover 

The  small  white  hand  in  thine. 


Give  me  the  green  turf  and  the  river— 

The  soul-shine  of  love-lit  ejres — 
A  breeze  and  the  aspen  leaf's  quiver, 

A  sunset  and  Qbokgian  skies! 
Or  give  me  the  moon  for  an  astral. 

The  stars  for  a  chandelier, 
And  a  maiden  to  warble  a  past'ral, 

With  a  musical  voice  in  my  ear. 

Your  vision  with  wine  being  doubled. 

You  take  twice  the  liberties  due. 
And  early  next  morning  are  troubled 

With  "Parson  or  pistols  for  two!" 
Unfit  for  this  world  or  another, 

You're  forced  to  be  married  or  killed— 
The  lady  you  choooe—or  her  brother— 

And  a  grave— or  a  paragraph's  filled. 

True  Love  is  at  home  among  flowers, 
.  And  if  he  would  dine  at  his  ease, 
A  capon's  as  good  in  his  bowers 

As  in  rooms  heated  ninety  degrees: 
On  sighs  intermingled  he  hovers. 

He  foots  it  as  light  as  he  flies, 
His  arrows,  the  glances  of  lovers, 

Are  shot  to  the  heart  from  the  eyes! 


For  the  Southern  Uiaraiy  Metwafv- 
BPIG&AM. 


Said  a  Judge  to  a  culprit  he'd  known  in  his  youth, 
"  Well  Sandy !  What's  come  of  the  rest  of  the  fry  r 

*' Please  your  worship,"  said  Sandy,  "to  tell  yon  the 
truth. 
They're  every  one  han£«d(But  your  Honor  and  I" 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Menenger. 
VISIT  TO  THIS  VIROIKIA  SPRIIIGS9 

During  the  Sutnmer  qf  1834. 
NO.  III. 

Wbilft  at  the  Salt  Sulphur,  I  found  it  necessary, 
for  a  time,  to  exchange  that  for  a  water  of  a  some- 
what different  character  ;  and  as  the  Blue  Sulphur 
had  begun  to  attract  considerable  attention,  [  de- 
termined to  resort  thither.  Accordingly,  I  took 
the  stage  for  Lewisburg,  twenty-fire  miles  distant 
from  the  Salt  Sulphur,  and  within  thirteen  miles 
of  the  Blue.  We  travelled  over  the  White  Sul- 
phur road  as  far  as  the  splendid  Greenbrier  bridge 
on  this  turnpike,  where  we  were  landed  at  a  hotel, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Fincaslle  stage,  to  carry 
us  on  to  Lewisburg.  It  was  already  dark  before 
the  stage  came  up,  and  although  but  three  miles  of 
our  road  lay  before  tis,  yet  the  whole  distance  was 
ascending,  so  that  we  could  not  travel  out  of  the 
slowest  walk.  We  however  reached  Lewisburg 
in  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  an  excellent  sup- 
per, and  get  into  comfortable  kxlgings  by  a  very 
reasonable  bed  time. 

I  was  detained  at  this  place  for  want  of  a  con- 
Teyance  to  the  Blue  Sulphur,  there  being  as  yet 
no  regular  stage.  The  time,  however,  passed  off 
pleasantly.  Lewisburg  contains  about  seven  or 
eight  hundred  inhabitants ;  its  situation  is  eleva 
ted — the  scenery  around  quite  picturesque ;  and,  if 
the  improTeroents  progress  as  they  have  done  for  the 
past  few  years,  it  will  soon  become  a  very  pret- 
ty village.  This  place  is  much  frequented,  during 
the  spring  season,  by  visiters  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur— the  distance  being  only  nine  miles,  over  a 
smooth,  and  for  the  most  part,  beautiful  road. 

After  two  days,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
horse,  and  on  the  following  morning  set  off,  in 
company  with  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood, 
00  the  remaining  thirteen  miles  to  the  Blue  Sul- 
phur. The  way  usually  travelled  by  carriages  is 
circuitous ;  consequently,  we  struck  across  through 
the  country ,  on  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Springs. 
Our  mad  was  exceedingly  rough  and  hilly,  with- 
out anything  peculiarly  interesting.  Indeed,  we 
were  so  completely  imbosomed  among  the  hills 
and  fbrests,  that  nothing  could  be  seen  except  the 
long  ridge  of  the  Muddy  Creek  Mountain,  which 
lay  before  us.  Before  reaching  the  base,  the  road 
had  dwindled  into  a  blind  bridle  path,  winding 
amongst  the  spurs  of  the  mountain ;  and  on  as- 
cending, it  became  so  precipitious,  and  so  covered 
with  loose  and  rolling  stones,  as  to  render  it  almost 
imiiassable.  We  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  summit — not  however  without  having  been 
obliged  to  dismount  occasionally,  and  allow  our 
horses  to  clamber  after  us  over  the  worst  parts  of 
the  way.  We  then  travelled  for  two  miles  along 
the  top  of  the  moantain,  over  a  level  and  beautiful 
road ;  after  which  we  descended  by  a  rough  and 
rocky  path,  similar  to  that  on  the  opposite  side. 
Vol.  L-~78 


A  few  miles  more,  over  a  fertile  and  cultivated 
country,  brought  us  into  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue 
Sulphur,  or  in  the  language  of  the  country,  to  the 
Muddy  Creek  settlement. 

As  the  accommodations  at  the  Spring  were  al- 
ready occupied,  we  rode  up  to  an  old  fashioned  log 
house,  with  a  long  piazza  in  front,  surrounded  by 
lombardy  poplars  and  apple  trees,  and  screened  from 
the  road  by  an  intervening  hill,  and  obtained  accom- 
modations with  its  kind  and  pleasant  occupants.  No 
part  of  my  time  among  the  mountains,  was  attended 
with  more  peculiar  or  deeper  interest  than  that  pass- 
ed in  the  Muddy  Creek  settlement.  Every  thing 
about  this  region  is  calculated  to  bring  one  back  to 
the  early  days  of  our  country.  The  habits  and  cus- 
toms are  all  afler  the  unpretending  fashion  of  the 
pioneers ;  and  human  character  is  here  seen  in  its 
native  simplicity.  Refinement,  with  its  luxuries 
and  follies,  has  not  yet  penetrated  this  secluded  re- 
gion, to  corrupt  the  plain  and  simple  customs  of 
its  generous,  open-hearted  and  upright  yeomanry. 
Here  too,  as  a  friend  remarked,  we  realize,  to  some 
extent,  the  amazing  and  almost  startling  rapidity 
with  which  our  nation  has  sprung  into  existence. 
But  a  few  years  ago  this  was  the  undisputed  home 
of  the  Indian.  This  identical  house  was  once  the 
last  house  on  the  frontier  of  civilized  America; 
and  one  of  the  family  now  alive,  was  among  the 
little  band  who  first  ventured  across  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  carried  the  sounds  of  civilized  life 
into  these  desolate  wilds.  Hers  was  the  last 
family  on  the  western  frontier.  Not  a  civilized 
being  stood  on  the  wide  waste  of  wilderness  which 
stretched  far  away  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
But,  with  unexampled  rapidity,  civilization  has 
transformed  the  whole  face  of  the  country ;  and 
this  old  lady,  who  thought  she  "  had  gotten  to  the 
end  of  the  world  when  she  got  to  Greenbrier," 
has,  within  her  own  recollection,  seen  a  nation 
springing  up  west  of  her,  already  putting  on 
the  vigor  and  energy  of  mature  years,  and  out- 
stripping the  nations  of  the  eastern  world. 

This  interesting  old  lady,  is  indeed  a  complete 
''  chronicler  of  the  olden  time."  Her  attire  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  her  character.  She  still  pre- 
serves the  simple  style  of  the  by-gone  century,  un- 
corrupted  by  the  supposed  improvement  of  a  later 
generation.  The  close  cut  cap,  scarcely  conceal- 
ing the  silvered  locks  of  age — the  muslin  handker- 
chief, drawn  neatly  over  the  shoulders,  covering 
a  part  of  the  plain  tight  sleeves,  and  confined  un- 
der the  girdle  of  a  long-waisted  tea-colored  gown, 
were  admirably  suited  to  the  bending,  yet  dignified 
and  venerable  figure  which  they  adorned.  Then 
to  sit  during  the  pensive  hours  of  evening  in  the 
old  piazza,  overlooking  the  garden  a  few  feet  be- 
fore us,  which  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest 
forts,  the  fields  and  the  peaks,  the  scenes  of  fright- 
ful Indian  massacres,  and  listen  to  her  narratives 

of  the  perils  and  trials  of  the^kmeers  of  Green- 
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brier,  is  a  treat  which  a  few  years  will  probably 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  to  enjoy.  Her  gra- 
phic delineations  of  the  horrors  of  a  frontier  life, 
sometimes  excited  our  imagination  to  such  a  pitch, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  compose  the  body  to  re- 
pose at  the  accustomed  time  of  retirement,  or  to 
restrain  the  mind  from  frightful  dreams  during  the 
sleeping  hours.  The  whole  Muddy  Creek  settle- 
ment abounds  with  Indian  tales.  Every  mountain, 
knob  and  hollow,  is  notorious  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  some  bloody  deed  or  memorable  exploit 
of  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  as  they  made  the  last 
struggle,  before  giving  way  to  the  invaders,  and 
leaving  forever  their  native  wilds. 

But  our  present  destination  is  the  Blue  Sulphur. 
The  distance  thither  from  our  house  is  rather  more 
than  a  mile.  The  intermediate  region  is  4evel 
low  ground,  bounded  on  each  side,  at  some  distance, 
by  a  ridge  of  mountain.  These  two  ridges  gra- 
dually converge,  until  they  pass  the  Spring  about 
one  hundred  yards,  where  a  third  ridge  brings  a 
sweep  immediately  across  the  line  of  their  direc- 
tion, and  closes  that  end  of  the  valley.  The  space 
about  the  Spring  is  a  perfect  level,  amply  exten- 
sive, and  admirably  adapted  for  improvements  on 
a  large  and  handsome  scale. 

The  Blue  Sulphur,  like  many  of  the  valuable 
mineral  springs  of  this  state,  has  heretofore  been 
known  only  as  a  place  of  neighborhood  resort.  A 
few  diminutive  log  cabins  had  been  erected  by  the 
farmers  of  the  adjacent  country,  who,  after  the 
labors  o£  harvest,  were  accustomed  to  bring  their 
fiimilies,  with  a  wagon  load  of  goods  and  chattels, 
and  take  up  their  residence  here  during  one  or  two 
of  the  summer  months.  The  virtues  of  the  Mud- 
dy Creek  Springs  have  long  been  known  and  es- 
teemed by  these  visiters.  A  year  or  two  since  the 
property  was  purchased  by  a  company,  who  are 
now  providing  extensive  and  most  inviting  accom- 
modations. I  do  not  know  that  I  can  be  charged 
with  disloyalty  to  my  native  state,  in  rejoicing  that 
these  Springs  have  partly  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
northern  men.  Our  own  citizens  have  generally 
shown  such  an  astonishing  want  of  energy  in  car- 
rying on  these  valuable  watering  places,  that  we 
believe  it  to  be  belter  that  one  of  them  has  come 
into  the  po8sessk>n  of  those,  who  are  willing,  at 
any  expense,  to  do  it  and  the  public  justice;  and 
who,  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  have  owned 
the  property,  have  shown  a  spirit  of  improvement 
greatly  surpassing  that  of  the  proprietors  of  most 
of  the  other  Springs.  One  of  the  tirst  changes 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  administration,  was 
the  substitution  of  the  title  of  Blue  Sulphur  for 
the  more  ignoble  appellation  of  Muddy  Creek 
Springs. 

The  company,  immediately  after  the  purchase 
of  the  property,  commenced  their  improvements, 
and  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  were  prosecuting 
them  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  admiration.    These 


improvements  consist  of  a  long  and  imposing  brick 
hotel,  three  stories  in  height,  at  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  valley,  and  fiicing  the  entmnce  to  the 
Springs.  This  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a  row 
of  brick  cottages,  which  at  their  outward  extremi- 
ties, unite  with  similar  ranges,  running  partll«l 
with  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and  each  other, 
until  they  nearly  reach  the  Spring,  forming  to- 
gether three  sides  of  a  hollow  square.  The  inter- 
mediate lawn,  can  by  a  little  cultivatkm  and  exer- 
cise of  taste,  be  rendered  very  beautiful.  A  tem- 
ple, surpassing  ih  appearance  that  of  any  of  the 
other  watering  places,  is  to  be  erected  over  the 
Spring,  and  the  reservoir,  &c.  to  be  fitted  up  in 
corresponding  style.  The  Spring  is  large,  dii- 
charging  a  quantity  of  water  nearly  equal  to  Ibe 
White  Sulphur.  The  sediment  from  which  the 
establishment  has  derived  its  modem  name,  ii  of  a 
bluo  or  rich  dark  purple  color. 

At  the  time  I  visited  the  Blue  Sulphur,  some  of 
the  new  buildings  were  partly  finished,  and  a  ta- 
vern keeper  from  the  neighborhood  had  opened  a 
l)oarding  house  on  the  ground ;  and  although  the 
accommodations  were  quite  rough,  there  were  at 
one  time  as  many  as  seventy-five  visiters.  Mosiof 
these  were  citizens  of  Charlestown,  who  had  fled 
from  the  cholera,  which  was  then  raging  on  the 
Kanawha. 

The  mountains  in  this  vicinity  abound  with 
game,  and  accor<iingly,  hunting  is  the  favorite 
amusement  of  the  visiters.  Almost  every  morn- 
ing a  company  started,  with  hounds  and  horns,  on 
a  "  deer  drive,"  and  they  seldom  relumed  without 
bringing  w  ith  them  one  of  these  noble  animals.  Oa 
one  morning,  a  fine  buck  was  driven  down,  and  dwt 
withinafew  feetof  the  Spring.  Others  of  the  visit- 
ers make  excursions  through  the  mountains,  to  en- 
joy the  attractions  which  have  been  lavished  with 
such  profusion  on  this  section  of  country.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  these,  is  a  ride  of  some 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  a  spring  whkh  hu  lately 
come  to  light,  and  which  fbr  a  sulphur  spring  ii 
rather  sui  genetia.  It  was  discovered  by  an  oM 
farmer,  who  was  engaged  in  lx>ring  fur  salt  water. 
When  he  had  sunk  his  shaft  to  the  depth  of  some 
fitly  feet,  the  water  butvted  up,  and  rushed  from 
the  opening  of  the  well.  But  instead  of  salt,  it 
was  sulphur  water;  and  it  has  continued  to  run 
with  unabated  freedom  to  tho  present  time.  Little 
is  as  yet  known  of  its  peculiar  properties.  It  de- 
posits a  white  sediment.  The  proprietor,  I  unde^ 
stand,  will  neither  make  improvements  himieW, 
nor  allow  others  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  however,  «• 
can  dispense  with  his  spring.  There  are  eoo^ 
already  improved,  among  these  mountains,  to  meet 
the  case  of  almost  any  invalid.  Among  these,  tl» 
Blue  Sulphur  is  by  no  means  the  least  worthy  fl^ 
notice ;  and  we  must  not  therefore  leave  it,  befcct 
wo  have  said  something  of  its  medicinal  qualitiei- 

Those  who  know  most  jof  the  Blue  Salphsr, 
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gay  that  it  combines  the  valuable  pro|)ertie8  of  the 
White  and  Red  Sulphur.  This  is  probably  true 
to  aoine  extent.  The  Blue  SuJphur  operates  upon 
the  liver  with  great  energy,  and  at  (he  same  time 
acts  as  a  tonic.  These  are,  respectively,  qualities 
of  the  White  and  Red  Sulphur.  The  White  Sul- 
phur»  although  it  scarcely  ever  fails  to  rectify  de- 
rangements of  the  liver,  depletes,  and  generally  to 
sonoe  extent,  produces  debility.  The  latter  effect, 
we  believe,  is  never  produced  by  the  Blue,  Sul- 
phur, owing  probably  to  its  tonic  properties.  We 
do  not  know,  however,  how  far  either  has  claim  to 
preference.  As  to  the  similarity  between  this 
Spring  and  the  Red  Sulphur,  we  suppose  it  ascer- 
tained that  wherever  there  is  a  derangement  uf  the 
sanguiferous  system,  except  where  the  lungs  arc 
affected,  the  action  of  the  Blue  Sulphur  is  equally, 
if  not  nwre  salutary,  than  that  of  the  Red.  This 
water  is,  however,  very  exciting ;  perhaps  even 
more  so  than  the  White  Sulphur,  and  should  con 
sequently,  like  that  Spring,  be  avoided  by  pulmo- 
nary invalids.  There  is  also  an  approximation  in 
the  action  of  (he  Blue  and  Salt  Sulphur  waters 
Both  of  these  Springs  are  efficacious  in  affections 
of  the  stomach.  W  here  the  invalid  retains  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  vigor,  or  where  the  system  is 
irritable,  the  Salt  Sulphur  would  be  decidedly  pre- 
ferable, as  that  water  occasions  very  little  of  the 
unpleasant,  and  in  such  cases,  perhaps  injurious 
excitement  caused  by  the  Blue  Sulphur  water 
Where  dyspepsy  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  occa- 
sion extreme  debility,  probably  the  Blue  Sulphur 
should  be  resorted  to,  at  least  for  a  while,  as  that 
water  would  sustain  and  strengthen  the  system,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  removed  the  disease.  These 
remarks  are  the  result  of  the  observation  of  the 
practical  effects  of  these  waters,  and  of  the  expe- 
rience of  others,  without  pretension  to  professional 
skill.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  will  be 
found  strictly  correct. 

The  similarity  between  these  Springs  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  need  not  be  injurious  to  either, 
whilst  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  the  restoration 
of  an  individual  who  comes  to  these  mountains  for 
health,  is  increased  by  this  circumstance.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  been  most  at  these  wa- 
tering places,  that  after  two  weeks  constant  use  of 
any  water,  it  begins  to  lose  its  power  on  the  sys- 
tem.* If  the  use  is  discontinued  for  a  few  days, 
or  if  you  resort  to  another  Spring  for  a  short  time, 
a  return  to  the  original  Spring  is  attended  with  the 
same  effects  as  when  first  resorted  to.  A  variety 
of  waters,  therefore,  even  when  their  qualities  are 
to  some  extent  similar,  is  a  decided  advantage. 
The  invalid  who  has  gotten  his  system  charged  at 
one  Spring,  can  resort  to  another  of  a  sufficiently 
different  character  to  secure  the  object  of  a  change, 
and  yet  resembling  the  original  water  sufficiently 


*  Perhaps  the  Red  Balphar  !■  ao  ezeepdon. 


to  suit  the  necessities  of  bis  case.  A  turnpike 
will  9oon  be  completed  from  Lewisburg  to  the 
Blue  Sulphur,  and  again  connecting  with  the  Ka- 
nawha turnpike,  west  of  the  Springs,  which  will 
render  this  place  easily  accessible. 

After  a  sojourn  of  a  week,  I  again  turned  my 
face  towards  the  Salt  Sulphur.  I  had  as  a  com- 
panion an  intelligent  gentleman,  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  the  country ;  and  in  accordance  with 
his  proposition,  we  determined  to  reach  that  place 
by  a  route  somewhat  different,  and  offering  more 
natural  attractions  than  that  by  which  I  had  come 
over.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  we  passed 
through  some  of  the  ftnest  farms  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia. I  do  not  believe  that  the  prairies  of  the 
"  far  West"  can  exhibit  more  luxuriant  fields  of 
corn  than  some  of  those  in  this  section  of  Green- 
brier. We  passed  the  Muddy  Creek  Mountain  at 
a  gdp,  and  our  way,  although  little  more  than  an 
indistinct  bridle  path,  was  more  pleasant  than  that 
by  which.  I  had  before  crossed.  The  view  from 
the  highest  point  on  this  gap,  almost  defies  descrip- 
tion. 

From  the  section  of  country  which  we  had  left 
behind  us,  rose  Keeny's  Nob,  a  huge  peak  upon 
which  the  Indians  used  to  light  signal  fires,  and 
which  derived  its  name  from  some  romantic  cir- 
cumstance— rearing  its  summit  far  above  the  adja- 
cent mountains,  and  spreading  out  its  swelling 
sides  and  the  project k>ns of  its  base  over  the  neigh- 
boring country ',  from  this,  and  continuing  round 
to  the  right,  before  us,  were  alternate  ridges  and 
Vallies,  covered  with  dense  forest,  as  yet  ap- 
parently untouched  by  the  woodman's  axe,  and 
only  broken  by  the  Greenbrier  river,  whose  high 
and  bleak  naked  cliffs  could  be  seen  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles.  Beyond,  was  Peter's  Mountain, 
coming  down  fhim  the  west,  and  running  off  to 
the  east,  in  a  straight  unbroken  line.  Immediately 
before  us,  were  the  variegated  fields  of  a  few  rich 
grazing  farms.  Farther  on,  the  mountain  upon 
which  Lewisburg  is  situated,  excluding  the  White 
Sulphur  from  the  view  ;  and  in  the  distance,  the 
"  back  bone"  of  the  Alleghany,  which  you  cross 
five  miles  beyond  the  White  Sulphur  on  the  turn- 
pike, whose  lino  could  be  occasionally  discerned  as 
it  wound  among  the  spurs  of  the  mountain.  To 
the  left  lay  some  cultivated  country,  terminated 
by  ridges  upon  ridges  of  mountains.  The  sun 
was  in  the  last  hour  of  his  daily  course,  and  with  his 
evening  rays  illumined  the  hills,  giving  the  varied 
hues,  from  the  brightest  to  the  deepest  green,  to 
the  waste  of  "  silent  wilderness"  which  stretched 
for  away  to  that  quarter  of  the  horizon.  We 
were  soon,  however,  obliged  to  relinquish  this 
scene,  combining  so  much  of  the  grand,  beautiful 
and  sublime,  and  hasten  down  the  mountain,  in 
order  to  get  as  far  as  possible  through  the  worst 
of  the  hills  and  hollows  before  night  should  over- 
take us. 
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I  took  the  itage  at  Lewi§burg  next  morning, 
and  by  noon  armed  at  the  Salt  Sulphur,  which 
was  now  thronged,  and  exhibiting  all  the  life,  and 
bustle,  and  fashion,  which  crowds  of  the  gay  and 
wealthy  bring  with  them.  Every  garret  and  do- 
nicil  about  the  establishment,  capable  of  being 
slept  in,  had  been  called  into  requisition  the  night 
before.  We  heard,  before  reaching  the  Springs, 
that  the  proprietors,  on  the  previous  evening,  had 
■enton  to  stop  visiters  bound  thither,  in  Union, 
until  quarters  should  be  vacated  at  the  Salt  Sul- 
phur. All  the  crowding,  however,  could  not  inter- 
fere with  the  perfect  system  of  this  establishment. 
Every  thing  went  on  whh  as  much  regularity,  and 
in  the  same  comfortable  styl^,  as  when  there  were 
but  fifty  visitors.  After  spending  a  few  days  very 
pleasantly  at  this  place,  I  secured  a  seat  in  Shank's 
fine  line  of  coaches  for  the  Sweet  Springs,  about 
twenty-two  miles  southeast  of  the  Salt  Sulphur. 

The  road  was  generally  good,  and  the  country 
more  beautiful  and  picturesque,  but  less  romantic, 
than  any  we  had  seen  in  this  section  of  country. 
Our  driver  was  quite  a  rapid  traveller,  and  by  the 
aid  of  fine  teams,  he  carried  us  over  the  ground  at 
very  good  speed,  and  before  dinner,  had  landed  us 
in  front  of  the  old  white  tavern  at  the  Sweet 
Springs. 

The  crowd  here  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  at 
the  Salt  Sulphur.  On  our  arrival,  it  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  whether  we  could  remain  on 
the  premises  at  all.  Every  room  on  the  ground 
was  full.  Many  of  the  visiters  lodged  on  the  bar- 
room tables,  and  on  the  benches  of  an  old  court- 
house, at  present  the  Spring's  church.  By  dint  of 
perseverance,  and  the  aid  of  friends^  I  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  a  cot  squeezed  between  two 
of  five  or  six  others,  in  an  old  log  school-house  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  premises.  The  accommoda- 
tions at  the  Sweet  Springs  are  generally  very 
good ;  the  fare  excellent.  The  crowd  was  at  this 
time  so  great,  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  every 
one  should  be  comfortable.  The  usual  dining- 
room  was  nothing  like  large  enough  for  (he  com- 
pany. Two  long  additional  tables  were  set  in  the 
bar-room. 

The  '*  Sweet  Springs"  are  considered  by  some 
equal  in  beauty  to  the  White  Sulphur.  Nature 
has  perhaps  done  as  much  here  as  at  any  watoring 
place  among  the  mountains ;  but  f  do  not  think 
the  improvements  or  the  arrangement  of  the 
buildings  at  all  equal  to  those  at  the  White  Sul- 
phur. The  extensive  undulating  lawn,  and  grove 
of  noble  oaks — the  cottages  on  the  open  green,  or 
peering  from  amidst  the  trees,  do  indeed  present  a 
beautiful  scene.  But  the  latter  are  scattered  in 
rows  or  groups  over  the  ground  without  any  re- 
gular order,  and  the  lawn  has  never  undergone 
any  of  the  operations  of  art.  The  Spring  rises 
under  the  piazza  of  a  low  and  long  house,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hillock  on  which  the  tavern  stands,  and 


in  a  hollow  formed  by  this,  with  the  small  hill  on 
which  the  cabins  are  principally  built  The  re- 
servoir is  a  circle  of  about  five  feet  diameter,  ww* 
rounded  by  a  railing  two  or  three  feet  high.  Great 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  constantly  emit- 
ted, which  comes  bubbling  up  through  the  water, 
giving  it  somewhat  the  appearance  of  boiling. 

The  "  Sweet  Springs"  derived  its  name  from 
the  taste  of  the  water.  1  thought  it,  however,  a 
complete  misnomer.  The  taste  of  the  water  is 
very  singular,  and  at  first  rather  unpleasant — but 
containing,  according  to  our  perception,  very  little 
sweetness.  The  house  adjoining  the  Spring  con- 
tains the  baths;  the  finest  cold  meilicinal  baths, 
probably,  in  the  country.  The  water  rises  from 
a  gravelled  bottom,  over  perhaps  the  whole  extent 
of  the  baths,  which  are  very  spacious. 

The  Sweet  Spring  water  is  a  powerful  tonic; 
and  after  the  system  has  been  thoroughly  cleansed 
at  the  other  Springs,  this  is  an  admirable  place  for 
recruiting  fiesh  and  strength  before  leaving  the 
naounUins.  The  same  precaution  given  to  pul- 
monary invalids,  is  even  more  necessary  here  than 
at  the  White  and  Bhie  Sulphur.  The  water  is 
highly  exciting,  and  consequently  very  injurioas 
to  such  persons. 

As  soon  as  possible  aAer  arriving  here,  I  obtain- 
ed a  seat  in  the  stege  for  Fincastle — and  on  a  fine 
morning  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  rendered 
more  balmy  and  delightful  by  the  mountoin  breezes, 
we  set  off,  in  company  with  two  other  coaches,  for 
the  Valley.  The  press  of  passengers  in  that  di- 
rection was  so  great,  that  notwithstanding  the  two 
extras,  our  coach  carried,  including  all  sizes,  four- 
teen besides  the  driver.  We  commenced  ascend* 
ing  the  Sweet  Spring  Mountoin,  soon  after  setting 
out,  and  enjoyed  the  beautiful  view  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Springs  and  the  surrounding  country,  which 
is  afforded  from  its  summit  Two  other  mountains 
still  lay  in  our  way.  The  second  of  the  three  if 
called  the  "  Seven  Mile  Mountain,"  that  being  the 
distance  passed  in  crossing  it  On  reaching  its 
base,  we  chartered  two  additional  horses,  and  drove 
"coach  and  six"  to  the  top,  where  we  left  them, 
and  with  the  other  coaches  went  rattling  and  thun- 
dering down  the  mountain.  We  soon  aAer  passed 
the  last  of  this  formidable  trio,  and  after  a  pleasant 
drive  through  the  flourishing  county  of  Botetourt, 
reached  Fincastle.  At  this  place  we  interaected 
the  "  Valley  Line,"  which  carried  us  over  the 
great  Natural  Bridge  and  down  the  Valley  of 
Virginia. 

The  writer  did  not  visit  the  Warm  and  Hot 
Springs,  and  consequently  does  not  notice  them. 


Remark  the  use  which  Shaktpeare  always  makes  ef 
his  bold  villains,  as  vehicles  for  ezpreaaing  opinions 
and  conjectures  of  a  nature  too  hazardoua  for  a  wm 
man  to  put  forth  directly  aa  his  own,  or  fiom  aoy  sn*- 
tained  character.^GofeH^s  T&U^^Ttik, 
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For  theBoiabern  Litermry  MMMnger. 
EgtnHt/rMm  ik§  diirtMMfr^pAy  •/  Pertkms  Fimtid. 
MTTIRBT  HIOHT  IH  A  -WATOHHOVSS. 
CHAP.L 

The  title  of  this  narratiTe  iDtimates  to  the  reader  by 
a  natural  inference^  that  iu  writer  haa  spent  more  nights 
than  one  in  that  abode  of  the  unruly — a  watchhouse. 
I  will  be  candid,  and  admit  the  fact^  that  twice  during 
a  pretty  long  and  not  unadventurous  life,  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  enjoy  the  security  afforded  by  that  refuge  of 
the  vagranL  Twice  only — I  confess  to  no  more.  The 
first  of  these  dilemmas  I  am'^bout  to  speak  of  now — the 
second  may  form  a  subject  of  future  narration. 

There  are  few  of  my  readers  who  have  not  heard  of 
the  city  of  Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Lower  Canada, 
and  fewer  still  who  know  much  of  its  peculiarities,  so-  • 
cial,  political  or  architectural,  on  which  it  is  my  design 
hereafter,  supposing  that  I  can  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Mr.  White,  to  enlighten  them— but  not  at  present 
Well,  it  was  my  happiness,  at  an  early  period  of  my 
life,  to  reside  in  the  good  city  of  Montreal.  What  car- 
ried me  there,  is  my  own  affair,  and  I  shall  merely  say 
that  I  was  neither  a  trader  who  cheated  the  poor  Indians 
out  of  their  pelteries,  a  smuggler  of  teas  and  silks  across 
the  frontier,  a  tin  pedlar,  nor  a  bank-note  counterfeiter, 
all  of  which  classes  often  find  it  convenient  to  take  up 
a  temporsry  residence  in  Canada.  I  was  a  wild  un- 
governable lad,  with  no  parent  or  guardian  to  direct 
me,  left  entirely  to  my  own  impulses,  and  unfortunately 
enjoying  the  pecuniary  means  of  assisting  those  im- 
pulses to  bring  me  into  all  manner  of  scrapes,  from  which 
it  required  much  ingenuity  to  extricate  myself. 

The  long  winters  in  Canada  may  convey  to  a  south- 
ern reader  an  idea  of  dreariness  and  discomfort,  locked 
up  as  the  people  are  in  enduring  frosts — buried  for 
mootha  in  continual  snows — with  one  unvaried  mono- 
tony of  dazzling  white  pervading  the  face  of  nature — 
the  streams  last  sealed  with  "thick  ribbed  ice^ — and  a 
thermometer  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  below  zero 
for  weeks  together.  In  short,  a  southern  fancy  paints 
Old  Winter,  ruling  with  despotic  sway,  unrestrained  by 
the  checks  and  balances  which  limit  his  authority  in  our 
more  raoderste  climate — usurping  a  portion  of  the  nomi- 
nal domains  of  autumn  and  spring — and  inflicting 
through  his  prime  minister,  Jack  Frost,  the  most  rigo- 
rous exactions  of  a  government  of  force,  on  the  unre- 
sisting people — penetrating  into  their  dwellings  at  al! 
houca,  interfering  even  in  the  mode  of  their  dress,  at- 
tending all  their  movements  in  town  or  in  country,  and 
invariably  assailing  the  lonely  traveller  on  the  extended 
prairie  or  in  the  dreary  foresL  Such  is  undoubtedly 
the  picture  which  a  southern  imagination  draws  of  a 
Canadian  winter.  But  social  life  can  modify  the  worst 
extremes  of  nature's  inclemency,  and  find  in  the  very 
eviU  of  our  condition  sources  of  delight  and  enjoyment. 
So  far  from  suffering  during  the  winters  I  spent  in 
Canada,  I  recall  those  joyous  periods,  when  I  was  en- 
gaged in  the  constant  pursuit  of  gaiety  and  pleasure, 
and  when  care  had  no  control  over  my  spirits  as  the 
brightest  spou  on  the  far  off  waste  of  memory. 

How  different  were  those  winters  from  the  fickle, 
eapricious  season  through  which  we  have  just  passed. 
PoeU  and  tourists  have  celebrated  the  beauty  of  Italian 
■kies.    I  have  never  seen  them— but  I  can  &ney  no- 


thing brighter  than  the  heavens  in  Canada,  on  a  clear 
frosty  night,  when  every  breath  of  vapor  is  absorbed 
and  rarefied  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold.  Never  have 
I  realized  in  other  countries  the  complete  distinctness 
with  which  each  star  comes  forth  in  the  azure  vault — 
the  palpable  suspension  of  each  body  of  light  in  the 
field  of  air.  In  other  skies  the  stars  and  planeu  seem 
delineated  on  a  ground  of  blue.  In  a  Canadian  winter 
night  you  realize  that  each  orb  is  in  suspension,  moving 
and  twinkling  through  the  surrounding  ether.  This  is 
difficult  to  describe,  and  some  who  have  not  seen  and 
felt  the  glories  of  the  northern  heavens  as  I  have — aye, 
felt  them  in  a  double  sense,  gazing  upon  them  until  my 
soul  was  wrapt  into  sublime  ecstasy,  and  my  upturned 
nose  frost  bitten  into  the  bargain — may  think  that  I  am 
talking  nonsense. 

But  the  social  delights  of  a  Canadian  winter  are  more 
to  my  purpose,  in  disabusing  the  fiincy  of  those  who 
shiver  when  they  think  of  these  hyperborean  regions. 
Such  tremors  may  be  justified  when  we  fancy  a  winter 
tramp  across  the  steppa  of  Russia,  or  a  visit  to  a  Kou- 
reen  of  Zapojoreskies.  But  Canada — dear,  delightful 
Canada !  The  gaieties  of  thy  long  winterfr-«ihe  danc- 
ing—the driving*-the  dining — the  flirtation — the  love- 
making,  with  which  thy  frosty  months  abound,  might 
keep  wann  the  heart  of  a  dweller  underneath  the  tro* 
pics. 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  18—^  that  after  a  long 
cessation  of  theatrical  representations  in  Montreal,  a 
new  theatre,  which  had  recently  been  built,  was  opened 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  T— ,  with  a  company 
principally  picked  up  from  the  northern  theatres  of  the 
United  Sutes.  Since  the  peribrmances^f  Prigmore*s 
old  company,  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  in 
which,  I  believe,  George  Barrett,  since  a  favorite  in  high 
comedy,  was  the  Roscius,  playing  Romeo,  Hamlet,  kc 
and  in  which  Fennel  played  as  a  star,  there  had  been  no 
regular  theatrical  establishment  in  Montreal— although 
the  officers  of  the  garrison  gave  occasional  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions, and  the  young  citizens  sometimes  enacted  a 
play  or  two  during  a  season.  A  regular  theatre  was  a 
new  thing,  and  excited  much  attention.  The  manager 
was  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  self-conceit  that  the 
world  ever  saw.*  He  was  a  short  stumpy  kind  of  man, 
with  a  face  of  most  fixed  character,  which  delineated 
all  the  passions  with  the  self-same  expression.  His 
smooth  pert  visage,  lit  up  by  two  bead-like  black  eyes, 
seemed  so  entirely  contented  with  its  natural  expres- 
sion, as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  assume  any  other. 
His  voice,  shrill  and  guttural,  emulated  his  face  in  its 
uniformity.  He  had  a  game  leg,  about  three  inches 
shorter  than  its  brother,  which  gave  him  a  halt  of  so 
decided  a  character  as  not  to  be  disguised.  Yet  he 
believed  himself  to  be  a  most  distinguished  actor,  and 


*  He  was  not  only  an  actor,  but  a  dramatiac.  He  was,  or 
claimed  to  be,  the  author  of"  Rudolph,  or  the  Robbera  of  Gala- 
bria,>*  a  rery  ledlout  piece  of  Brifandisin ;  and  **  One  o'clock, 
or  the  Wood  Dvmon,^*  almoec  a  liieral  verrion  of  Monk  Lewle*s 
**  Wood  Dvmon.**  He  uaed  to  accuse  Lewis  of  baTiuf  etolea 
bia  oiekMlraiDa,  and  told  a  long  and  rather  incorapreheneible 
story  of  the  manner  In  which  the  theft  waa  perpetnted.  He  also 
wrote  a  play  called  **  Valdemar,  or  the  German  Exiles,'*  which 
was  performed  In  the  new  theatre,  at  the  period  alluded  to  in 
my  story,  and  posseassd,  I  think,  soma  little  merit.  BesMea 
being  actor  and  play  wright,  he  waa  a  scena-paimer,  and  kept  a 
uvam  in  the  good  city  of  Montreal. 
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fully  competent  to  the  representatioD  of  Richard  III, 
(for  which  his  lameness  was  often  quoted  by  him  as  a 
naiund  advantage)  and  even  the  more  youthful  and  well 
favored  heroes  of  Shakspeare.  The  vanity  of  this  man 
might  hav6  been  harmless,  had  he  not  been  the  manager. 
But  in  that  capacity  it  interfered  most  wofully  with  the 
well  ordering  of  affairs.  The  company  was  by  no  means 
strong.    A  Mr.  Baker  played  the  high  tragedy  badly 

enough.    Mc and  Richards  shared  the  next  grade, 

the  former  doing  the  seconds  in  tragedy  and  the  ruffians 
in  melo-drama.  Of  this  man  I  must  say  something,  as 
he  is  connected  with  my  narrative.  For  some  miscon- 
duct, the  nature  of  which  I  know  not,  he  had  been  driven 
from  the  stage  in  England  several  years  before,  and  en- 
listed as  a  foot  soldier  in  the  40th  regiment  As  such, 
he  served  in  Upper  Canada  during  the  war  with  this 
country ;  and  when  he  obtained  his  discharge  in  Mon- 
treal, the  theatre  being  about  to  open,  he-  was  engaged 
to  personate  the  Cassios,  the  Horatios,  the  Baron  Stein- 
forts,  &c  If  his  temper  was  ever  amiable,  it  had  gain- 
ed nothing  by  his  military  service.  He  was  morose 
and  troublesome ;  but  as  the  company  was  composed, 
useful  and  rather  a  favorite. 

Of  the  females  I  shall  notice  but  one,  as  she  is  to  be 
the  heroine  of  my  story  for  the  present,  and  as,  but  for 
her,  (like  Mr.  Canning's  needy  knife-grinder)  I  should 
have  no  story  to  tell.  What  fehall  I  call  her  7  Not  by 
her  real  name  surely — for  she  has  since  hekl  a  high 
rank  among  the  heroines  of  the  stage.  I  will  call  her 
FeneUa;  leaving  the  curious  to  guess  her  real  name, 
while  I  assure  them  that  she  is  an  actual  entity,  whose 
performances  I  doubt  not,  many  of  my  readers  have 
frequently  admired.  She  was  then  an  interesting  wo- 
man of  about  twenty.  There  was  something  a  little 
mysterious  in  the  circumstances  under  which  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Montreal,  which  rendered  her 
the  more  attractive.  She  had  with  her  an  infant  child ; 
and  yet  she  was  advertised  as  a  Mist !  Shocking  infer- 
ences were  of  course  drawn  among  the  censorious;  and 
sensations  of  a  different  description  encouraged  the  loose 
and  licentious  young  men  about  town,  to  suppose  that 
this  living  indication  of  Fenella's  frailty  was  a  guartm- 
tee  of  the  success  of  their  unhallowed  addresses.  Those 
who  knew  her,  told  a  curious  story  of  lier  adventures 
in  ♦♦*♦,  the  turn  of  which  had  driven  her  to  a  tempo- 
rary exile  in  Canada.  The  substance  of  the  story  was 
this :  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  who  earn- 
ed her  living  by  her  needle.  Fenella  was,  when  very 
young,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  vivacity  of  her 
countenance,  the  grace  of  her  figure,  and  an  intelligence 
beyond  her  advantages.  An  ambition  to  rise  from  her 
humble  condition,  tempted  her  to  resort  to  the  stage. 
She  appeared  and  was  applauded,  for  she  exhibited 
true  signs  of  talent  of  no  common  order.  She  was  en- 
gaged, but  filled  a  subordinate  station  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  management  of  the  ****  theatre  changed 
during  this  period,  and  the  old  gentleman  who  had  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  manager,  was  not  long  in  perceiving 
the  merits  of  Fenella  as  an  actress,  while  her  personal 
attractions  awakened  within  him  the  remnant  of  ama- 
tory fire  which  time  had  not  extinguished,  and  subject- 
ed her  to  the  unseasonable  ecstatics  of  a  sexagenary 
lover.  This  pcurt  of  her  good  fortune  had  few  charms 
for  a  sprightly  girl  of  seventeen.  But  the  ancient  mana- 
ger had  a  son,  who,  while  he  equalled  the  old  gentle- 


man in  the  perception  of  female  attractions,  had  fiir 
greater  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  females  themsetrei, 
being  a  handsome  well  built  fellow,  and  having  had 
some  practice  in  the  delicate  task  of  making  himadf 
agreeable  to  the  beau  aexe.  It  so  turned  out,  that,  while 
the  old  gentleman  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  his  feelings  towards  the  pretty  young  actress,  whidi 
ultimately  induced  him  to  persecute  heron  all  occasions 
with  his  protestations  of  passion,  the  young  man  had 
actually  made  successful  advances'to  the  discriminating 
fair  one,  and  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  create  a  recip- 
rocal sentiment  in  her  breast.  They  had  betrothed 
themselves,  (or  as  we  tamely  say,  toere  engaged^)  bat 
the  old  gentleman's  passion  for  Fenella,  was  a  serioos 
obstacle  to  their  happiness.  His  temper  was  irascible, 
and  he  required  submission  from  all  beneath  him  to  his 
most  unreasonable  fancies.  His  son  was  naturally  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  his  anger,  and  having  discovered  the 
state  of  his  father's  fbelings,  he  was  dearoos  of  keep- 
ing secret  the  true  state  of  affairs.  In  this  dilemma, 
the  young  couple  decided  upon  a  private  marriage. 
Even  after  that  event,  her  husband  thought  it  advisahle 
to  avoid  a  rupture  with  his  father ;  but  when,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  Fenella  was  about  to  become 
a  mother,  the  secret  could  no  longer  be  kept,  unless  bf 
her  absenting  herself  from  ♦♦♦♦,  She  therefore  left  her 
husband,  and  entered  upon  a  temporary  engagement  in 
Montreal 

Such  was  the  story  then  told,  and  believed  by  all  the 
charitable  portion  of  Fenella's  admirers.  I  believed  it 
then,  and  have  had  some  reason  since  to  think  it  true, 
as,  after  remaining  two  years  in  Canada,  she  retoned 
to  ♦♦♦♦  and  joined  her  reputed  husband,  lived  with  him 
for  several  years,  until  his  death,  and  bears  bis  name 
to  this  day. 

Like  other  young  men,  I  was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and 
visited  it  frequently.  I  Was  a'great  admirer  of  FeoeOa 
as  an  actress,  but  had  no  acquaintance  with  her  during 
her  first  season.  Several  of  my  young  friends  were 
enlisted  among  her  adorers,  a  numerous  train,  embraciog 
all  ages,  from  the  beardless  boy  to  the  bachelor  of  three> 
score.  As  far  as  my  observation  extended,  the  man- 
aged this  retinue  of  lovers  with  great  adroitness.  To 
the  young,  she  talked  sentimentally,  and  excited  their 
fancy — with  the  old,  she  was  prudent,  and  went  jart 
far  enough  to  retain  their  homage  without  eommitting 
herself.  I  had  often  rallied  Harry  Sekien,  an  inflam- 
mable young  friend  of  mine,  upon  his  hopeless  passioo, 
for  he  was  desperately  enamored  of  the  bewitching 
actress.  He  confessed  his  lamentable  infatuation,  but 
insisted  that  I  was  only  secured  from  a  similar  fate  by 
the  distance  which  I  kept  from  the  sphere  of  her  attl«^ 
tions.  This  opinion  I  combated,  and  one  evening 
when  he  proposed  to  test  my  stoicism  by  taking  me  to 
Fenella's  lodgings  after  the  play  was  ended,  I  was  too 
confident  that  I  could  not  be  caught  by  the  same  soan 
in  which  he  was  entangled,  to  refuse  the  challenge,  and 
readily  agreed  to  his  proposition.  We  went  to  tht 
theatre,  and  Selden  having  presented  roe  to  her  in  the 
green  room,  we  accepted  Fenella's  invitation  to  see 
her  home,  and  partake  of  a  petU  aauper  at  her  apart- 
ments. 

It  is  proper  perhaps,  that  I  should  here  describe  ihi 
lady,  according  to  the  regular  rules  of  tale  writio^  ^ 
though  as  I  hate  no  great  talenrti  1^  tine  of  deso^ 
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tioD,  I  afaali  undoubtedly  make  a  bungling  butineas  of 
it.  Fenella  was  rather  aboTe  the  middle  height,  un* 
comnKHily  well  made,  and  her  form  fully  dereloped 
that  gracaful  outline  which  denotes  the  full  grown 
woman,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  angular  sym- 
metry of  girlhood.  Her  face  was  oval,  so  much  so  that 
there  was  something  Chinese  in  its  contour,  although 
in  nothing  else :  her  hair  was  a  light  chestnut,  and  so 
exuberant  in  its  growth  as  to  contribute  materially  to 
her  beauty.  Her  eyes  were  blue,  bright  and  sparkling 
when  her  fancy  was  excited,  or  languid  and  voluptuous 
when  at  rest.  But  the  mouth  of  this  attractive  creature 
was  the  prime  beauty  of  her  countenance.  It  is  difficult 
to  imbody  in  words  the  varied  charms  that  played 
about  her  ripe  and  tempting  lips.  Certainly  I  had  bet- 
ter not  attempt  iL  I  will  therefore  leave  my  gentleman 
readers  to  finish  the  sketch,  by  imagining  the  prettiest 
and  most  attractive  woman  of  their  acquaintance — not 
aksoluiehf  a  beauty— and  I  think  they  will  have  a  correct 
idea  of  Fenella. 

I  was  too  young  to  have  known  mach  of  women,  but 
I  was  sternly  resolved  not  to  be  overcome.  Fancy  me 
then  t^U  h  tiU  with  Fenella  and  my  friend  Selden,  sup- 
ping on  cold  tongue,  and  sipping  white  sherry.  At 
first  I  felt  uneasy,  but  was  still  sure  1  shouM  b^ve  all 
eonsequences»  Gradually  as  I  looked  upon  the  ani- 
mated countenance  of  my  hostess,  the  ice  of  my  reserve 
was  thawed,  for  my  apparent  coldness  seemed  to  have 
inspired  her  with  the  determination  to  warm  me  into 
sentiments  more  complimentary  at  least  to  her  powers 
of  fascination.  I  afterwards  learned  that  Selden  had 
betrayed  to  her  my  ridicule  of  the  devotion  of  her  ad- 
mirers. It  was  therefore  merely  natural  that  she  should 
have  resolved  to  rank  me  in  the  number.  Nor  had  she 
misjudged  her  power,  or  the  softness  of  my  nature.  I 
melted  beneath  her  smile,  like  wax  before  the  flame-" 
and  ere  we  rose  from  the  taUe  I  had  become  aware 
of  a  new  and  indefinable  sensation  towards  her :  all  1 
can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  was  not  looe,  although  it  had  a 
close  afilnity  to  that  passion. 

The  freedom  and  ease  of  her  conversation  was  new 
to  me.  She  spoke  of  her  numerous  lovers  without  em- 
barrassment, and  in  some  instances  with  no  little  sar- 
casm ;  but  she  constantly  qualified  her  raillery  by  con- 
fessing that  they  were  good  souh^  and  alluded  to  the 
presents  which  they  made  her  in  the  most  amiable 
terms. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  a  month  or  two  found  me  a  con- 
stant visiter  at  the  lodgings  of  Fenella.  I  then  flattered 
myself  that  I  was  a  favorite.  I  gallanted  her  frequently 
to  the  theatre,  and  waiting  in  the  green  room  until  she 
had  changed  her  dress,  attended  her  home,  supped  with 
her,  and  often  prolonged  my  stay  to  a  late  hour.  I  never 
talked  love  to  her — for  I  did  not  know  kow — and  she 
had  so  much  experience  in  that  matter  that  I  feared  I 
should  make  myself  ridiculous.  Her  power  over  me 
was  complete,  yet  I  cannot  charge  her  with  having  ex- 
erted it  in  a  single  instance  unfairly.  Her  whole  design 
against  me  seemed  to  have  been  confined  to  the  excite- 
ment of  a  degree  of  admiration  commensurate  with  her 
personal  attractions.  At  that  point  she  appeared  satis- 
fied ;  but  as  I  grew  in  intimacy  with  her  she  shewed 
herself  sincerely  my  friend,  frequently  checking  my  fool 
hardy  impetuosity,  and  giving  me  good  advice,  which 
might  have  comQ  with  a  better  grace  from  the  less  lovely 


lips  of  my  aunt  Deborah.  I  soon  aceomnuxlated  my 
sentiments  and  conduct  to  those  of  Fenella,  and  while 
I  becanM  her  most  devoted  friend,  I  dropped  entirely 
the  character  and  feelings  of  a  lover.  A  tacit  undei^ 
standing  soon  became  established  between  us;  and  I 
was  admitted  to  liberties  in  my  new  character,  which  I 
could  have  enjoyed  in  no  other.  These  familiarities 
were  misunderstood  by  my  friends;  but  in  spite  of 
their  firm  belief,  there  was  nothing  amatory  in  our  in- 
tercourse. 

About  this  time  Fenella's  benefit  at  the  theatre  was 
announced,  an  event  of  some  importance  to  her,  as  the 
second  season  of  the  theatre  had  been  particularly  un- 
productive! and  the  limping  nuinager  had  failed  almost 
entirely  to  pay  the  salaries  of  his  performers.  I  think 
Douglas  was  the  play  selected  by  her,  in  which  she  was 
to  personate  Lady  Randolph ;  and  in  order  to  the  efl^ec- 

tive  coit  of  the  piece,  it  was  essential  that  Mo 

should  perform  Glenalvon.  He  had  frequently  treated 
Fenella  with  rudeness,  and  evidently  disliked  her;  he 
objected  t»  the  part  assigned  him,  and  absented  himself 
from  the  rehearsals  of  the  tragedy.  But  as  he  was 
notoriously  a  devotee  of  the  bottle,  and  frequently  re- 
miss in  his  duty,  little  was  thought  of  his  absence. 
The  benefit  night  arrived ;  the  time  came  for  the  cur- 
tain to  rise ;  but  no  Glenalvon  had  appeared  behind 

the  scenes ;  and  it  was  soon  made  known  that  Mc 

had  not  studied  the  part,  and  would  not  appear  that 
night  The  house  was  crowded ;  and  to  Fenella's  great 
mortification,  it  was  necessary  that  some  other  per- 
former should  rtad  the  pari.  This  was  done,  and  the 
play  came  ofl^  lamely  enough. 

Fenella  was  not  destitute  of  spirit,  and  she  resented 

this  affront  in  the  proper  manner.    Mc 's  benefit 

took  place  a  fisw  weeks  after,  and  she  resolutely  refused 
to  play  for  him.  As  she  was  the  only  actress  in  the 
company  possessing  any  claim  to  talent,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  otfl  a  piece  without  her ;  and  the  consequence 

of  her  name  being  abient  firom  the  bills  for  Mo 's 

benefit  was,  that  no  one  attended,  or  so  few  as  to  render 
it  a  most  irksome  task  to  go  through  the  performances. 
The  rage  of  the  disappointed  beneficiary  was  bound- 
less :  he  vowed  that  he  would  be  revenged  upon 
Fenella  for  the  injury  she  had  done  htm,  although  in 
just  resentment  of  an  aflfront  for  which  he  deserved  no 
better  treatmenL 

Mc was  a  good  draughtsman,  and  frequently 

sketched  figures  with  great  accuracy.  He  resorted  to 
his  pencil  as  the  instrument  of  his  revenge,  and  carica- 
tured Fenella  with  so  much  skill,  that  while  no  one 
could  mistake  the  original  of  the  sketch,  the  incongrui- 
ties of  the  details  were  such  as  to  render  it  highly 
ludicrous. 

The  chief  quality  of  a  caricature  seems  to  be  dUpro- 
porHon — an  unfitness  of  parts  to  each  other.  Simple  ex- 
aggeration does  not  suffice  to  produce  the  efi*ect  desired, 
for  if  all  the  details  of  the  picture  be  equally  exagge- 
rated, it  may  present  a  disagreeable  likeness,  but  it  does 
not  produce  that  deep  sense  of  the  ridiculous  which 
arises  from  an  incongruous  classification  of  the  details. 
This  rule  is  perhaps  better  tested  than  any  other,  by 
the  reducHo  ad  absurdunif  and  it  is  well  illustrated  by 
those  extravagant  French  prints,  in  which  heads  of  enor- 
mous comparative  dimensions  are  placed  upon  bodies 
and  limbs  ridiculously  diminutive,  the  efifeq^  of  the  dispro- 
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portion  being  heightened  by  the  aiucwaiiei  of  dreae,  &a 
This  is  perhaps  the  moat  eztraTagant  kind  of  caricature, 
but  it  requires  far  less  skill  than  thoae  aketehes  in  which 
the  more  minute  incongruities  of  features,  form  and 
costume,  are  resorted  to.  These  sometimes  exhibit 
much  graphic  ability,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in 
pictures  of  this  kind,  where  every  feature  is  distorted, 
the  strongest  likenesses  are  sometimes  preserved.*  It  is 
fmU  presented  through  the  medium  of  the  ludicrous. 
Like  the  burlesque  in  writing,  which  exhibits  an  argu- 
ment even  more  forcibly,  because  it  presents  the  whole 
matter  in  a  ridicuhius  light.  But  I  am  Ibrgetting  my 
story. 

1  had  npt  seen  Fenella  for  soveral  days,  when  passing 
along  St.  Paul  street  one  morning,  I  met  an  acquaint- 
ance,  who  accosted  me  with, 

"  Bless  me,  Pertiaax,  where  have  you  been  so  long? 
I  was  last  evening  at  Fenella's,  and  she  actually  hinted 
a  suspicion  of  your  defection  from  her  cause." 

<*  Why  to  tell  you  the  truth  Nichols,  I  have  absented 
myself  with  wuHee  prtpaut,^ 

*'  She  is  of  that  opinion,  and  takes  it  unkindly  of  you, 
that  while  she  is  suffering  so  much  vexation,  you  of  all 
others,  who  neither  flatter  nor  make  love  to  her,  should 
prove  recreanL" 

"  Veiation  1  what  do  you  mean  7" 

'*  Come,  come,  you  will  not  pretend  that  you  know 
of  nothing  which  should  annoy  her,  when  the  cause  of 
her  annoyance  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  town." 

"  Nothing  whatsoever — ^I  know  of  nothing  that  could 
give  her  uneasiness,  unless  that  stupid  Lord  William 
Lenoxt  has  been  besieging  her  again.  I  saw  him  driving 
a  tandem  carriole  this  morning.  Perhaps  he  drove  to 
her  lodgings  and  worried  her  with  his  vapid  talk." 

'* Nonsense!  She  has  not  seen  Lord  William  for  a 
week." 

"Well,  what  Iff  the  matter  then?" 

**  And  you  really  have  not  heard  7" 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind." 

**  And  you  have  not  seen  Seklen,  nor  Seymour,  nor 
Marryatt,  nor  Cleaveland." 


*  Borne  ttriklng  ezamplM  of  this  hsTe  been  produced  by  the 
French  certcsturliu,  who,  though  far  Inferior  to  their  Eoflish 
brethren  In  broad  hunor,  exeel  them  in  the  subtlhy  of  their  con- 
cepiioni.  I  remember  a  eeries  of  printe  repreeenting  Cherlea  X 
and  hie  minieiere,  in  tlie  forms  of  verioua  beaaia.  The  king  wee 
pereonaied  by  the  Oir«/e,then  exhibiting  at  the  Jatdin  ietplanUB 
in  Parie— the  roiniaiera  by  otber  animaia,  whoee  inatinctiTe  quaii> 
Uea  were  Intended  to  repreeent  the  aeveral  characteriatica  of  thoae 
dignicariea.  For  inaiaore,  aa  well  aa  I  remember,  tlte  Fox  played 
Frioce  rollgoac,  the  Wolf,  Coant  Peyronnet,  kc.  to  indicaie  the 
cunning  and  rapacity  of  thoee  miniatera.  The  accuracy  of  tlie 
lilLeneaaea  in  thoee  prlnta  waa  remarkable.  I  iMliere  Louie 
Fhiliippe  and  hie  miniatera  hsTO  more  recently  been  ahewn  up 
In  a  aimiUr  manner. 

t  This  sprig  of  nobility,  la  the  third  son  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  waa  then  Oovemor  of  the  Canadaa.  At  that  early 
period,  Lord  William  had  made  himaelf  notorious  by  the  aeduc- 
tioa  of  a  married  woman,  whom  he  kept  aa  a  mlatreaa  lor  some 
time.  The  people  of  Montreal  were  much  acandalized  at  that 
affair.  He  haa  aince  became  well  known  to  the  world  by  his 
narrlage  with  the  celebrated  einger,  Miaa  Faton,^by  aquander- 
Ing  her  eaminga  in  the  moel  profligate  manner,  and  by  hie  di- 
Toree  from  her.  The  lady  la  beuer  known  in  this  country  aa 
Mrs.  Wood,  and  under  that  name  her  singing  has  been  uoiTer* 
sally  admired  here.  Lord  William's  laat  enterprise,  It  appears, 
Is  a  theatrical  one— aa  the  Engliah  newspapers  slate  that  he  la 
BOW  the  nanagw  of  a  provladal  th«aire< 


*  Neither  of  them  for  two  daysL  I  have  been  a  psr^ 
feet  hermit,  shut  up  among  my  books,  during  thai  p^ 
nod." 

"And  you  have  heard  nothing  of  a  earicntnieT* 

''Out  upon  you— caricature!  No!" 

^  You  surprise  me.  Well,  I  must  be  the  first  to  in- 
form you,  that  Me has  put  his  threnc  of  revenge 

into  execution,  by  making  our  friend  the  nubject  of  a 
caricature,  confoundedly  well  done,  and  atriking  in  its 
resemblance,  but  ao  ludicrous  that  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  laughing  at  it.  Here  it  is'^— «nd  he  piodueed  the 
sketch. 

Fenella*s  costume  was  peculiar,  although  no  way  ex- 
travagant. During  the  winter,  her  street  dress  was  a 
tight  fitting  blue  cbth  pelisse,  trimmed  in  front  with 
gold  buttons,  with  two  or  three  on  the  waist  behind;  a 
black  fur  tippet  round  the  throat,  and  a  black  fur  booaet 
and  feather.  The  picture  did  not  shew  her  free,  but 
represented  her  moving  from  the  spectator.  The  drea 
was  a  perfect  copy,  and  the  figure  ooold  not  be  mi^ 
taken ;  but  the  skill  of  the  artist  had  given  to  it  the 
most  masculine  character,  and  the  poature  was  so  hidi- 
crously  vulgar,  aa  to  produce  great  effect.  Indignant 
as  I  was  at  this  dastardly  method  of  casting  ridicule  on 
an  amiable  woman,  I  could  not  but  be  aensihir  of  the 
talent  which  had  rendered  a  mere  figure  ao  extremdy 
ridiculouSi 

•'And  where  did  you  get  this,  Nichols?**  said  L 

''Oh,  they  are  to  be  had  for  money.  Thiaistbefint 
that  was  exhibited.  Passing  by  the  barber's  shop  just 
below  the  City  Hotel,  yesterday  morning,  I  saw  it  in 
the  window,  and  purchased  it  for  the  noodeat  sum  of 
two  crowns.  Before  night  another  waa  exhibited,  and 
bought  by  Cleaveland  for  three  crowns;  and  this  morn- 
ing another  copy  appeared,  which  Selden  bought  for 
)Em.  The  raaoU  rises  in  his  price  at  every  repetitoo, 
and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  make  op  for  the  lose  at  his  bene< 
fiL  There  is  another  in  the  window  now,  and  if  we 
pass  that  way  you  may  see  it.  Our  object  in  boy'iog 
ihem  was  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  for  you  cannot 
conceive  how  much  annoyed  Fenella  ia,  at  this  vulgar 
representation  of  her  figure.  But  as  long  as  we  bay, 
Mc will  produce  copies.'* 

"Come  along.  1  will  have  some  talk  with  this  bsr- 
ber"— and  we  inade  our  way  to  the  ahop^  at  the  win- 
dow of  which,  as  Nichols  had  stated,  the  picture  hun^ 
while  a  crowd  of  idlers  were  stopping  to  laugh  at  this 
ridiculous  efligy  of  a  jwpular  actress. 

We  entered  the  shop  and  demanded  the  priee  of  the 
caricature. 

<*Ten  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Have  you  the  audacity,"  said  I,  '^  to  demand  snek 
a  sum  for  a  daub  like  this  7'*    ^ 

"I  have." 

"  And  how  do  you  rate  its  value  so  high  7" 

"  By  the  demand  for  iu  I  have  not  an  article  in  jaj 
shop  that  conmiands  ao  ready  a  sale.  Thoae  who  bay 
know  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  picture  better  than  I  da 
I  only  judge  of  it  by  the  priee  which  it  will  bring*^^ 
said  Uie  fellow  with  a  roguish  smile,  which  tempted  me 
to  knock  him  down. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "you  have  killed  the  golden  gooflt 
this  time,  or  I  am  mistaken.  You  shall  noi  sell  another 
of  them  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

"OhJhavenofearofthaL  TholadyhofsalfwilllMqr 
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them,  rather  than  allow  them  to  hang  long  in  my  win- 
dow." 

*'  Too  are  an  impertinent  Tariet,  and  I  trust  will  be 
chastiaed  as  you  deserve." 

I  should  haTe  said  more ;  but  Nichob  hurried  me 
away,  lest  my  hot  temper  should  get  me  into  some 
awkward  aerape—and  we  walked  toFenella's  lodgings. 

What  happened  there  and  afterwards,  must  be  defers 
red  to  another  chapter,  when  the  reader  shall  be  intro- 
duced into  the  watchhouse,  and  his  curiosity  gratified 
in  regard  to  my  sojourn  there. 

For  Che  Boaihem  Literary  Meuenger. 

DI8SBRTATIOH 

On  the  Chsracteriatic  Differeocee  between  the  Sexes. 

NO.  IL 

ReUgiout  Differmeu, 

In  no  respect  do  we  find  the  characteristical  differ- 
euces  between  the  sexes  more  marked  than  in  regard  to 
religion ;  and  certainly,  we  see  woman  in  no  attitude 
more  engaging,  more  interesting  or  useful,  than  in  the 
quiet,  but  graceful  performance  of  her  duties  to  her 
Maker. 

The  belief  in  the  proTidenee  of  some  superior  being 
or  beings,  has  ever  been  a  source  of  obligation  to  man- 
kind in  all  ages  and  countries.  Man  may  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  emphatically  a  religious  being.  Every 
where,  whether  savage  or  civili2ed,  do  we  behold  him 
looking  to  the  god  or  gods  of  nature,  and  dreading  their 
punishment,  not  only  in  the  world  tooome,  but  even  in 
thi&  It  is  this  spirit  of  devotion  which  **  calls  forth  the 
hymn  of  the  infant  bard,  as  well  as  the  anthem  of  the 
poet  of  classic  times.  It  prompu  the  nursery  tale  of 
superstition,  as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  the  school 
of  phUosophy."  **  If  you  search  the  world,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, '*  you  may  find  cities  without  walls,  without  let- 
ters, without  kings,  without  money ;  but  no  one  ever 
•aw  a  city  without  a  deity,  without  a  temple,  or  with- 
out some  form  of  worship  ;**  and  Maximus  Tyrius, 
another  of  the  ancients,  declares  that,  "  in  such  a  con- 
test, and  tumult,  and  disagreement  of  opinions  on  other 
subjeeu,  you  may  see  this  one  law  and  speech  acknow. 
ledged  by  common  accord,  that  there  is  one  God,  the 
king  and  father  of  all,  and  many  gods,  the  children  of 
God,  and  ruling  together  with  him.  This  the  Greek 
says,  and  this  the  Barbarian  says ;  and  the  inhabitant 
of  the  continent,  and  the  islander,  and  the  wise  and  the 
unwise." 

This  uniTcrsal  consent  in  the  operation  of  a  superin- 
tending and  controlling  providence,  is  One  of  the  most 
luminous  and  imporunt  Acts  of  our  nature.  It  rests 
the  evidence  of  natural  religion  not  upon  the  unsteady 
basis  of  argument  or  reason — not  upon  the  sophisms  of 
philosophers,  or  the  edicts  of  monarchs,  or  popes,  or 
councils ;  but  upon  the  immoveable  basis  of  nature— 
upon  tnsHnei  itself.  "  There  is  no  era,*'  says  Mr.  Alli- 
son, **  ^0  barbarous,  in  which  man  has  existed,  in  which 
traces  are  not  to  be  seen  of  the  alliance  which  he  has 
felt  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  and  amid  the  wildest 
as  amid  the  most  genial  scenes  of  an  uncultivated  world, 
the  rude  altar  of  the  barbarian  every  where  marks  the 
emotions  that  swelled  in  his  bosom,  when  he  erected  it 
to  the  awful  or  beneficent  deities  whose  imaginary  pre- 
sence it  records."  -^ 
Vol,.  I.— 79 


But  although  there  be  that  within  us  which  leads 
directly  to  the  contemplation  of  divinity,  and  of  the 
retribution  which  awaits  us  in  another  world,  yet  we 
are  not  to  conclude  that  this  belief  is  not  strength- 
ened and  confirmed  by  reason  and  experience.  On 
the  contrary,  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  God  and 
rewards  and  punishments  hereafter,  gains  strength, 
with  the  increasing  age,  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Religion,  in  the  midst  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  degenerates  into  gross  superstition  and  re- 
volting idolatry.  By  means  of  reason  and  knowledge, 
we  are  the  better  enabled  to  overleap  the  vast  chasm 
interposed  between  us  and  the  divine  nature ;  to  con- 
template, in  the  detail  and  in  the  ag^;regate,  both  the 
minute  and  the  great  throughout  the  universe ;  to  ob- 
serve their  beautiful  arrangement  and  harmony,  and 
the  wondrous  unity  of  design  in  all  the  parts:  a  unity 
which  at  once  prostrates  all  the  absurdities  and  contra- 
dictions of  the  &r  filmed  polytheistical  religion  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman — the  fanciful  idolatry  and  star 
gazing  worship  of  the  Chaldean  Shepherd,  and  the 
Magi  of  Babylon — or  the  more  fearful,  more  myste- 
rious, and  yet  more  ridiculous  superstition  of  the  E^gyp- 
tian  priests  of  old,  who  at  a  period  far  back,  when 
time  was  yet  young,  and  the  history  of  other  nations 
was  scarce  begun,  officiated  in  those  mighty  temples 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whose  awful  ruins,  now 
scattered  through  the  land  of  Egypt,  tell  us  of  the 
mighty  of  the  earth,  who  have  lived,  and  strutted,  and 
bustled  fi>r  a  season,  but  at  the  appointed  hour,  have 
been  cut  down  like  tho  flower  of  the  field.  It  is  this 
great,  this  beautiful  unity  of  design,  which  we  see  ma- 
nifested throughout  the  works  of  creation,  which  pro- 
claims the  existence  of  the  one  indivisible  God,  *'  Who 
hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  band, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  comprehend- 
ed the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  a  scale,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance."  It  is 
this  same  unity  of  design,  proclaimed  by  philosophy 
and  comprehended  by  reason  alone,  which  so  power- 
fully supports  the  monotheistic  religion  of  the  chris- 
tian, and  sustains  that  beautiful,  humane  and  generous 
scheme  of  salvation  foretold  by  the  Jewish  prophets  of 
old,  and  consummated  by  the  sacrifice  on  Mount  Calva- 
ry, of  the  meek  and  humble  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Again,  when  we  look  abroad  to  animated  creation, 
and  see  that  man  alone  has  placed  within  him  a  prin- 
ciple which  guides  and  directs  him,  independently  of 
instinct— a  principle  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  arts  of 
sophistry  and  self-delusion,  tells  him  in  language  which 
cannot  be  mistaken,  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  acts ; 
and  when  we  farther  see  the  immense  amount  of  vice 
and  wickedness  in  this  world  which  does  not  meet  with 
iu  deserved  punishment  here,  and  virtue  failing  to  re- 
ceive its  reward ; — when  we  behold  all  this,  and  reflect, 
as  we  cannot  fail  to  do,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is 
a  God  of  justice  and  impartiality,  wesr6  at  once  driven 
into  the  belief  that  there  must  be  a  hereafter,  where  all 
these  things  will  be  equalized.  It  is  when  we  see  the 
wicked  s6n,  the  unnatural  fhther,  and  the  fiendish  mo- 
ther— ^when  w^  peruse  the  histories  of  such  monsters 
as  Nero,  Caligula,  Commodus,  Louis  XI  of  France,  or 
Richard  III  of  England—of  the  Tullias,  the  Messalinas 
and  the  Macbeths,  that  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  there  must  be  a  Tartanu,  /rAgain.  fi^  meet  with 
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humble  virtue  and  piety  in  this  world,  possessed  by 
those  who  labor  and  toil  through  lite,  sometimes  groan- 
ing under  the  oppression  of  a  cruel  persecutor,  who, 
bloated  with  vice,  is  nevertheless  wallowing  in  appa- 
rent luxury  and  ease,  while  the  victims  of  his  oppres- 
sion are  overwhelmed  with  every  calamity  and  misfor- 
tune "  which  flesh  is  heir  to" — each  one  of  whom,  in 
the  hour  of  deatli,  may  truly  say,  in  the  pathetic  lan- 
guage of  the  patriarch  of  old,  "  short,  but  replete  with 
woe  has  been  my  day."  When  we  contemplate  this, 
the  mind  does  not  rest  satisfied,  without  an  dysium 
where  the  weary  are  to  be  at  rest,  and  the  wicked  to 
cease  from  troubling.  "  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live, 
become  old — ^yea,  are  mighty  in  power?  Is  there  no  re- 
ward for  the  righteous?  is  there  no  punishment  for  the 
workers  of  iniquity  ?  is  there  no  God  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth  V*  It  is  only  the  awful  retribution  of  a  here- 
after which  can  satisfactorily  explain  to  all 

"  Why  unassuming  worth,  in  secret  lived 
And  died  neglected ;  why  the  good  in»n*s  share 
Was  gall  and  biuemess  of  soul ; 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pln*d 
In  starring  solitude ;  while  luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought. 
To  form  unreal  wants ;  why  hearen^born  truth 
And  moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition^s  scourge ;  why  licensed  paio, 
That  cruel  spoiler,  that  lmbosom*d  foe, 
Imbitterd  all  our  bliss.*' 

Not  only,  however^  does  our  belief  in  the  supreme 
benevolence  and  justice  of  the  deity,  force  upon  us  the 
conviction  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
menu ;  but  the  very  contemplation  of  the  human  mind, 
with  its  faculties  and  passions,  points  us  to  another 
world.  We  have  faculties  which  are  capable  of  ranging 
beyond  the  sphere  in  which  we  move.  We  have  long- 
ings which  this  world,  with  all  its  stores  of  provisions, 
cannot  satisfy.  These  fiiculties  and  these  longings 
point  distinctly  to  another  world.  Lord  Bacon  has 
truly  asserted,  that  if  the  child  in  its  mother's  womb 
could  reason  like  a  philosopher — could  survey  its  little 
hands,  mouth,  tyea,  feet,  lungs,  &c  and  perceive  that 
they  discharged  no  adequate  functions  in  the  womb,  he 
would,  if  impressed  with  the  belief  of  the  wisdom  and 
design  of  creation,  come  necessarily  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  was  not  the  place  of  his  permanent  abode — 
that  he  was  ultimately  to  be  ushered  into  some  other 
world,  where  all  his  physical  energies  and  intellectual 
powers  would  be  brought  into  play,  and  have  an  ample 
field  to  range  in.  So  likewise,  if  I  may  use  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  Dugald  Stewart,  "  When  tired  and 
disgusted  with  this  world  of  imperfections,  we  delight 
to  contemplate  another,  where  the  charms  of  nature 
wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  new  sources  of  en- 
joyment are  opened,  suited  to  the  vast  capacities  of  the 
human  mind."  And  thus  do  we  find  both  rastinct  and 
reason  contending  alike  for  the  truth  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  religion. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  will  now  proceed 
to  examine  into  the  differences  between  the  sexes  in 
a  religious  point  of  view ;  and  here  I  may  assert  at 
once,  without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  woman 
always  has  been,  and  is  now,  in  almost  every  country 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  gk>be,  more  religious  than  man. 
This  diflference  between  the  sexes  is  still  more  striking 
under  the  christian  dispensation,  than  under  any  other 


religion  perhaps,  which  has  ever  existed  in  the  world. 
In  our  own  country,  we  all  know  that  the  female  com- 
municants form  an  immense  majority  in  all  onr  charch- 
es.  "  Very  many  of  them  (sajrs  Timothy  Dwigfat  in 
the  4th  voL  of  bis  Travels,  aind  no  one  was  better 
qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject) — very  many  of  tbem 
are  distinguished  for  moral  excellence— are  unaffectedly 
pious,  humble,  benevolent,  patient  and  self-denying. 
In  this  illustrious  sphere  of  distinction,  they  put  our 
own  sex  to  shame.  Were  the  church  of  Christ  itrip- 
ped  of  her  female  conununicants,  she  would  lose  many 
of  her  brightest  ornaments,  and  I  fear,  two-tkirdi  of  her 
whole  family."* 

How  then  does  it  happen  that  woman  is  more  reli- 
gious than  man — that  she  is  every  where  found  yield- 
ing a  more  ready  and  more  perfect  devotion  to  the  God 
of  nature  ?  We  have  seen  that  instinct,  feeling  and  rea- 
son concur  in  the  support  of  religion.  Which  of  these 
is  the  main  impelling  cause  with  woman  ?  I  am  dis- 
posed to  say  the  two  former.  She  is  not  so  much  dis- 
posed to  skepticism  as  man ;  ^e  does  not  wait  for  the 
slow  deductions  of  reason,  before  she  is  willing  to  yiekl 
her  assent.  She  does  not  withhold  her  belief,  like  mao» 
until  she  can  contemplate  the  power,  majesty  and  unity 
of  the  deity,  in  the  countless  millions  of  bright  orbs, 
rolling  in  harmony  and  magnificence,  along  those  com- 
plicate and  luminous  paths  whicli  have  been  assigned  to 
them  in  the  infinitudes  of  space.  She  does  not  wait 
until  she  can  descend  from  the  contemplation  of  this 
grand,  this  sublime  prospect,  to  the  infinitesimally  mi- 
nute parts  of  nature,  and  view  with  the  eye  of  philo- 
sophy, their  order,  harmony  and  design,  where  she 
may  behold  the  existence  of  deity  prodaimed  in  those 
countless  millions  of  millions  of  animalcule,  which  es- 
cape the  unassisted  vision  of  n^n — each  one  display 
ing  a  form,  a  structure,  a  complexity  of  organs  as  per- 
feet,  as  beautiful,  as  well  adapted  to  the  sphere  ia 
which  he  moves,  on  that  little  atom  of  creation,  which 
is  a  world  to  him,  as  the  grandest  and  most  imposing 
animals  of  nature.  No !  She  does  not  require  for  tk 
generation  of  her  faith,  thus  to  be  able  to  range  iron 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  creation — from  the  infinitely 
small  to  the  infinitely  great — to  behoM  m  the  vast  snd 
the  minute 

"  The  unambitious  footsteps  of  the  god 
Who  gires  its  lustre  to  an  loMCt's  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds.** 

She  looks  into  her  own  heart,  and  finds  there  die  wsit 
of  a  consoling  religion.  She  looks  into  the  psget  of 
holy  writ,  and  builds  her  faith  on  the  revealed  wiD  of 
her  Maker.  «*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  is  the  simple  bet 
stable  foundation  on  which  her' hopes  are  rested.  Witk 
man,  religion  is  much  more  a  matter  of  specolattaa,  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  than  with  woman. 

Let  us  now  investigate,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  thii 
very  interesting  difference  between  the  sexes. 
Cmues, — Isl.  EduetMan. 

And  in  the  first  place,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  sttri- 
butable  to  the  peculiar  education  of  the  sex.  I  mean  tk 
education  which  woman  reoeivea  from  her  parents  si' 


*  I  hare  no  doubt  that  Preaideot  Dwigbt  has  i 
number  of  female  commuoicants  in  the  United  8taiM.  Fn* 
conTersations  with  the  most  intelligent  of  the  clergy,  f  •boei'  K 
disposed  to  say  they  formed  three- fourths,  or  four-fiMt  ofi^ 
communicants. 
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teaehers.  The  education  of  man  is  much  more  seienti- 
ficy  aoeording  to  the  present  custom  of  society,  than  that 
of  woman.  Science,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  whilst  it  en- 
larges the  powers  of  comprehension  and  ratiocination, 
hj  leading  us  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and  teaching 
OS  the  ^auutu  remm,''  is  calculated  at  the  same  time 
rather  to  curb  the  feelings,  and  to  control  the  imagina- 
tion. The  consequence  is,  that  a  scientific  education 
fortifies  the  mind  against  the  too  ready  admission  of  doc- 
trines, whatever  they  may  be,  and  prerents  us  from 
yielding  assent  to  truths,  when  we  are  not  prepared  to 
gire  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  within  us.  In  the 
education  of  woman,  every  thing  is  done  to  preserve 
ber  native  feelings  in  all  their  original  purity  and 
strength.  Her  studies  are  of  a  more  light  and  literary 
cast,  such  as  administer  to  the  imagination  or  warm  the 
sensibilities.  In  her  case  the  play  of  the  instincts  and 
of  the  feelings  is  not  cramped  by  the  controlling  influ- 
ence of  logic  and  reason ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  one 
cause  of  the  religious  dififerences  between  the  sexes. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
woman,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  superstition — 
that  of  man,  into  dogmatism  and  fanaticism.  Wo- 
man, generally,  cares  very  little  for  mere  creeds  and 
doctrines,  but  is  apt  to  believe  in  miraculous  interposi- 
tions, and  a  special  providence.  Woman  possesses 
more  devotion  and  more  genuine  love  for  her  God— her 
eye  is  fixed  on  heaven,  and  the  ardor  of  her  religious 
aspirations  always  points  her  to  the  glorious  mansion 
prepared  on  high ;  where,  in  the  fulness  of  her  devo- 
tion and  piety,  surrounded  by  the  bright  effulgence  of 
the  throne  of  omnipotence,  she  may  pour  forth  the  tor- 
rent of  her  love  in  hymns  sung  to  the  praise  of  her  Ma- 
ker. She  looks  to  this  grand,  this  glorious  end,  and 
prays  to  her  God  that  it  may  be  hers,  and  that  he  will 
direct  her  into  the  right  path. 

Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  so  much  taken  up  by 
the  study  and  investigation  of  the  circumstances  which 
attend  him  on  his  religious  journey  through  life,  that 
he  forgeu  in  the  scrupulous  study  of  his  means,  the 
end  and  object  of  all  his  devotion.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  with  him,  that  he  should  go  to  heaven, 
but  he  is  too  often  resolved  to  go  there  in  no  other 
way  than  his  own.  And  we  may  almost  assert  with 
the  author  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  that  by  his  vain  reasonings,  and  quibbles,  and 
sophisms,  he  sometimes  so  narrows  the  bridge  which  is  to 
conduct  us  to  a  blissful  eternity,  as  almost  to  reduce  its 
width  to  that  of  a  razor's  edge,  to  be  walked  over  only 
by  those  whose  sophisticated  intellects  can  comprehend 
the  absurd  jargon  of  his  theologico-metaphysical  creed. 
It  was  very  difficult  during  the  middle  ages,  to  engage 
the  females  in  those  tremendous,  but  nonsensical  dis- 
putes between  the  Realisu  and  Nominalists,  which  in- 
volved the  peace  and  happiness  of  whole  nations.  What 
cared  they  about  univertaU  genera  and  epeeies,  Li ttle  did 
they  concern  themselves  wjth  the  learned  disputes  of 
the  Thomists,  the  Scotists,  and  the  Occamites.  The 
amors  of  Peter  Abelard,  were  much  more  interesting  to 
them,  than  his  voluminous  dissertations  upon  the  Scho- 
lastic Theology.  And  we  can  well  imagine,  that  few 
women  would  care  to  read  that  mighty  production  of 
the  ^ngeiieai  Doctor  Saint  Thomas  Aquinas,  bearing 
the  imposing  title  of  Stmma  Toihu  Tkeohgim,  conuining 
the  formidable  amount  of  1,950  folio  pages  of  very  small 


print  in  double  columns,  with  1 9  more  of  errata,  and  SOO 
of  index.  But  enough  of  this.  Some  of  the  other  sex 
even  may  now  sicken  at  the  idea  of  encountering  a  work 
so  fbrmidable  as  this,  although  it  be  upon  the  vital  sub- 
ject of  theology. 

Women  are  much  more  superstitious,  generally,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  than  men.  They  much  more 
readily  believe  in  dreams,  visions  and  miraculous  inter- 
ferences. Women  deeply  in  love,  have  often  been 
known  to  die  from  the  effects  of  unfavorable  dreams 
about  a  distant  lover,  in  a  perilous  aituation.  McNish, 
in  his  interesting  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Sleep, 
tells  us  of  a  young  lady,  a  native  of  Ross-shire,  who 
was  deeply  in  love  with  an  ofiker  who  accompanied 
Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Peninsular  war.  The  constant 
danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  bad,  of  course,  a  very 
great  effect  on  her  spirits.  One  night,  after  falling 
asleep,  she  imagined  she  saw  her  lover  pale,  bloody, 
and  wounded  in  the  breast,  enter  her  apartment  He 
drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and  with  a  look  of 
the  utmost  mildness,  informed  her  that  he  had  been 
slain  in  battle,  desiring  her  at  the  same  time  to  comfort 
herself  and  not  take  his  death  too  seriously  to  heart. 
"It  is  needless,''  says  McNish,  "to  say  what  influence 
this  vision  had  upon  a  mind  so  replete  with  woe.  It  wi- 
thered it  entirely,  and  the  unfortunate  girl  died  a  few 
da3rs  thereafter."  Many  such  instances  as  these  might 
be  adduced,  where  all  the  explanations  and  consolations 
of  philosophy  have  been  rejected,  and  the  unfortunate 
lady  has  actually  died  from  the  grief  produced  by  the 
confident  expectation  of  the  realization  of  a  dream  or 
vision.  I  can  well  imagine  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  females  of  antiquity  would  crowd  around  their 
seers,  and  their  oracles,  to  have  unveiled  to  them  the 
mysteries  of  the  future.  Even  now,  women  are  much 
more  disposed  to  consult  gypsies  and  fortune  tellers, 
than  men.  But  they  are  most  apt  to  incline  to  these 
petty  superstitions,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  passion,  such  as  that  of 
love.  We  all  know,  that  one  deeply  in  love,  is  apt  to 
be  a  little  superstitious;  and  many  there  are  besides  the 
Phebe  of  Irving,  who  can  wander  forth  in  the  "  stilly 
night,'*  when  the  moon  is  pouring  her  silvery  radiance 
over  the  world,  and  kneel  upon  the  "stone  in  the  mea- 
dow," and  repeat  the  old  traditional  rhyme 

"  All  hail  to  thee,  moon,  all  hail ; 
I  prmj  to  ib«e,  good  moon,  now  show  to  me 
The  youth  who  mj  future  husband  shall  be^" 

Smt.  Reiigiout  WanU, 
Another  reason,  no  doubt,  of  the  religious  dififerences 
of  the  sexes,  is  the  greater  demand  or  want,  if  I  may 
use  the  phraseology  of  politteal  economy,  which  woman 
experiences  for  religion.  Her  whole  education,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  and  her  consequent  position  in  society, 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  these  religious  wants. 
There  are  times  and  situations  in 'which  we  all  feel  in 
a  very  peculiar  manner  the  want  of  religion.  There 
are  periods  when  the  billows  of  adversity  are  rolling 
high  and  threatening  to  overwhelm  us  with  ruin — when 
all  our  ordinary  resources  have  failed — when  there  is  in 
this  world  no  arm  that  can  save,  no  power  that  can  pro- 
tect us— then  does  the  voice  of  nature  whisper  to  us  to 
turn  to  him  who  hath  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the 
fatherless,  and  a  husband  to  the  widow,  and  to  him  in 
the  hour  of  our  peril  do  we  address  the  fervent  prayer. 
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There  is  no  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  Landen  with 
vhich  I  hare  been  more  affected,  than  that  in  which 
John  Lander  speaks  of  the  disaster  of  Kirree,  while  de- 
scending the  Niger.  Uimself  and  brother  had  been 
separated,  they  met  again  on  the  river,  but  in  the 
moment  of  the  most  heart-rending  peril,  when  a  sarage 
enemy  was  upon  the  point  of  immolating  them,  and  of 
destroying  at  once  all  those  bright  visions  of  glory  and 
usefulness,  which  ever  float  in  the  ardent  imagination  of 
the  traveller,  and  ur^ge  him  over  seas,  and  lands,  and 
mountains,  and  deserts.  <*This  day  (says  John  Lan- 
der,) I  thought  was  to  be  my  last,  when  I  looked  up  and 
saw  my  brother  at  a  little  distance  gazing  steadfastly 
upon  me;  when  he  saw  that  I  observed  him,  he  held 
up  his  arm  with  a  sorrowful  look,  and  pointed  his  finger 
to  the  skies.  O !  how  distinctly  and  eloquently  were  all 
the  emotions  of  his  soul  at  that  moment  depicted  in  his 
countenance!  Who  could  not  understand  him.  He 
would  have  said  '  trust  in  Ood.*  I  was  touched  with 
grief.  Thoughts  of  home  and  friends  rushed  upon  my 
mind,  and  almost  overpowered  me.  My  heart  hovered 
over  the  scenes  of  infoncy  and  boyhood.  Recollecting 
myself,  I  bade  them  as  I  thought  an  everlasting  adieu ; 
and  weaning  my  heart  and  thoughu  from  all  worldly 
associations,  with  fervor  I  invoked  the  Ood  of  my  life, 
before  whose  awful  throne  I  imagined  we  should  shortly 
appear,  for  fortitude  and  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
trial  My  heart  became  subdued  and  softened;  my 
mind  regained  its  serenity  and  composure ;  and  though 
there  was  nothing  but  tumult  and  distraction  without, 
within  all  was  tranquillity  and  resignation.**  And  thus 
do  we  find  that  adversity  often  leads  us  to  pay  devotion 
to  our  Ood.  When  the  treasures  of  this  world  in  which 
the  heart  dwelt  are  swept  away,  we  are  more  disposed 
to  look  to  the  imperishable  treasures  of  another  world. 
"  When  there  is  no  object  on  this  side  the  grave  on 
which  to  fix  our  hopes,  we  delight  to  extend  them  be- 
yond the  troubled  horizon  which  bounds  our  earthly 
prospects,  to  wander  unconfined  in  the  regions  of  futu- 
rity," 

**  Whmre  sll  la  calm  •■  nigbl,  yet  all  Immortsl  day 
And  urutb,  forerer  ahines  j  and  lore  foreTer  buma.** 

On  the  other  hand,  how  truly  dismal  and  appalling 
at  such  hours  as  those  1  have  been  describing,  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  genuine  Atheist.  When  the  plans,  and 
projects,  and  schemes  of  this  world  have  failed  him,  and 
all  his  earthly  hopes  are  untimely  blighted  by  the  sad 
strokes  of  cruel  fortune;  where  is  his  consolation — 
where  his  refuge?  Shall  he  turn  to  those  whom  the 
world  once  called  his  friends?  Alas!  they  were  with 
him  in  summer  and  sunshine,  when  his  flocks  were 
feeding  on  a  hundred  hills— when  his  indiscriminate  and 
boundless  hospitality  was  the  theme  of  praise  on  the 
tongue  of  the  selfish  and  sycophantic  sensualist,  whode* 
lighted  in  his  *' glutton  meal  ;**  and  his  splendid  mansion 
was  the  scene  of  music  and  of  revelry.  In  the  hour  of 
his  bereavement  they  turn  from  him,  and  even  mock 
him  in  his  misfortunes!  Shall  he  attempt  again  to 
mend  his  broken  fortunes  and  rise  once  more  in  the 
world's  thought?  Perhaps  some  insuperable  barrier 
stands  before  him;  friends  have  deserted  him,  and  old 
age  may  be  fast  incapacitating  him  to  run  again  the 
race  of  earthly  ambition;  and  the  base  treachery  of 
friends,  and  the  mortifying  neglect  of  a  cold  and  selfish 
world,  may  have  implanted  in  his  heart,  the  deep  and 


uneradicable  feeling  of  dark  and  gloomy  misanthropy, 
which  may  forever  unfit  him  for  wearing  the  world's 
honors,  or  ooveting  the  world's  praise.  Shall  he  throw 
his  thoughu  beyond  this  world's  horizon,  and  kmk  wiih 
the  spirit  of  prayer  and  supplication  to  heaven  for  that 
support  and  consolation  which  is  denied  him  here  7  No! 
no !  His  fiital  skepticism  prevents  his  hopes  from  resting 
on  another  world.  It  shuts  him  up  here  amid  all  the 
gloom  and  horror  of  his  terrestrial  manaion— concen- 
trates all  his  dismal  thoughts  within  his  own  overwhelm- 
ed soul,  and  leaves  him  a  prey  to  misery  and  despon- 
dency. 

"  A  woe  atrtekee  beln;,  to  whose  heart 
Tbe  rleioDa  of  earth  can  no  rapcure  impart. 
On  wboee  brow  tbe  pale  garlanda  of  Hope  bare  all  faded, 
Wblte  bla  eoal  by  the  mldnJgbt  of  Borrow  ia  riiaded ; 
Wbat  balm  coald  you  brinf  to  bia  boeom*e  deep  eorrow. 
If  eumity  prondeed  no  f  lorioua  to-aioirow  P* 

1  hope  then  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there 
are  times  and  seasons  when  the  heart  of  man  turns  in- 
stinctively to  the  Gk)d  of  nature  for  support;  that  there 
are  times  when  philosophy,  and  science,  and  fiiandsbip, 
all  must  foil  to  administer  consolation  to  the  oppressed 
heart:— it  is  then  that  religion  and  religion  alone  can 
furnish  the  bahn  that  can  neutralize  woe.  Under  its 
benign  influence  the  billows  of  adveiaity  may  roll  on — 
they  may  break  over  our  heads,  but  cannot  overwhefan 
the  soul  when  sheltered  securely  under  ita  divine  pam^ 
ply. 

Now  let  us  inquire  whether  woman  experiences 
oftener  than  man  those  moments  of  aorrow  and  affliction, 
which  religion  alone  can  assuage;  and  thia  inquiry,  I 
think,  must  be  answered  by  all,  in  the  affirmative.  The 
sorrows,  and  griefs,  and  trials  of  woman,  are  not  of 
so  palpable,  conspicuous,  and  sometimes  violent  a  cha- 
racter as  are  those  of  man.  They  do  not  attract  so 
universally  the  gaze  of  the  world— their  consequences 
are  not  so  extensive— they  do  not  so  much  occupy  the 
pen  of  the  historian,  or  draw  forth  the  speculations  of 
philosophy ;  but  they  are  more  numerous,  more  secret ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  more  calculated  lo  turn  her  to 
her  God  for  consolatbn.  I  have  already  in  the  preced- 
ing number  shown,  that  woman,  fhim  her  position  in 
society,  is  obliged  to  conceal  more  than  man.  She  ex- 
periences many  sorrows  and  afilictions,  which  like  the 
Viola  of  Shakspeare,  she  never  tells  to  any  one,  but 
keeps  them  locked  up  in  her  own  bosom  to  brood  over 
in  solitude.  Rousseau  says,  a  man  truly  happy,  neither 
speaks  much  nor  lau^  much— he  hugs,  so  to  ^leak,  the 
happiness  to  his  heart.  "/<  ruem^  pom  anwt  dire,  Je 
(onAcMr  oHloMr  dc  sen  oeur."  The  assertion  which  Rous- 
seau here  makes  concerning  the  happiness  of  man,  is 
strictly  true,  when  applied  to  the  misery  of  woman — 
especially  to  that  most  numerous  class  of  her  griefr 
which  spring  from  wounded  affectionsi  This  species 
of  misery,  if  I  may  borrow  the  pencil  of  Rousseau  **dle 
reserre  autour  de  son  coeur."  Her  shrinking  modesty 
dares  not  confess  it  to  the  worM ;  sometimes  even  the 
penetrating  scrutiny  of  an  affectionate  mother  is 
shunned  and  deceived.  What  then  is  her  reaoarce  7  She 
knows  there  is  a  God  who  iohabiteth  the  hi^  and  lefty 
places  of  eternity,  who  has  promised  to  turn  fimn  aons 
who  seek  him— she  feels  that  all  her  sorrows  are  knows 
to  him.  She  can  truly  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  ''thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me. 
Thou  knowesi  my  down  sitting,  mina  uprising:  Ifaoa 
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undentandeBt  my  thoughta  afar  ofil  Tbou  oompaneth 
my  path  and  my  iying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with 
ill  mj  ways.  For  there  k  not  a  word  in  my  tongue, 
but  lo,  O  Lord !  thou  knowest  it  altogether.**  With 
this  being  then,  who  already  knows  all  her  afflictions, 
does  she  commune — to  him  she  pours  forth  the  torrent 
of  W  feelings,  and  tells  the  tale  of  her  concentrated 
woe,  which  no  vulgar  ear  shall  ever  hear.  This  com- 
manion  becomes  sweet  to  her  in  the  hour  of  her  afflic- 
tiona,  and  she  bestows  upon  him  who  has  promised  to 
be  the  iriend  of  the  disoonsolate>and  broken-hearted, 
that  lore  which  perhaps  has  been  slighted  and  despised 
by  another.  "  As  the  dove  (says  Irving,)  will  clasp  iu 
wiogs  to  iu  sides,  and  cover  and  conceal  the  wound  that 
is  preying  on  its  vitals— hm>  is  it  the  nature  of  woman, 
to  hide  from  the  world  the  pangs  of  wounded  affection. 
Eren  when  fortunate  she  scarcely  breathes  it  to  herself; 
but  when  otherwise,  she  buries  it  in  the  recesses  of  her 
botom,  and  there  lets  it  cower  and  brood  among  the 
ruins  of  her  peace.** 

It  is  at  such  times  as  these  riie  feels  the  great  want  of 
religion ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  on  tracing  the 
history  of  woman,  we  often  see  her  religious  career 
oommeneing  after  some  great  disappointment— after 
■ome  cruel  stioke  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  feel- 
ings and  affections.  In  Catholic  countries  we  frequently 
see  women,  after  these  great  disappointments,  retiring 
from  the  world  and  immuring  themselves  lor  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  within  the  walls  of  a  nunnery, 
\  where  at  a  distance  from  the  world  and  free  from  the 
mde  gaze  of  an  inquisitive  society,  they  may  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  in  silent  and  pensive 
melancholy,  softened  and  ameliorated  by  sweet  commu- 
nion with  God.  You  rarely  hear  of  this  on  the  part 
of  man.  If  he  survives  the  misfortunes  that  for  a  time 
have  oppressed  him,  he  plunges  into  the  active  business 
and  bustle  of  the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  employ- 
ments he  finds  new  occupation  for  his  mind — ^he  sum- 
mons it  away  from  the  contemplation  of  his  grief.  New 
feelings  are  called  into  play,  and  often  succeed  in 
banishing  the  old.  How  often  do  we  find  amMion  be- 
coming the  succedaneum  of  laoe. 

But  woman  has  not  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
herself  from  the  scenes  of  her  misfortunes  and  griefs. 
Every  object  around  her  reflects  back  their  images  upon 
her  mind ;  and,  go  where  she  will,  she  is  still  like  those 
onbrtunate  beings,  laboring  under  the  illusions  of  speo- 
Inl  apparitions; — the  phantoms  are  around  her  still, 
gazing  on  her  with  lurid  glare  whilst  awake,  haunting 
her  whilst  asleep.  Nothing  but  religion  can  afford  her 
niaee,  under  afflictions  so  oppressive  and  crushing. 
Without  it,  she  may  well  exclaim  in  the  language  of  the 
"Dirge,** 

**  Yain  la  the  bosMad  force  of  mind. 
When  hope  has  ta*ea  bar  flight ; 
Then  memory  is  moat  oakiDd— 
And  thought  is  m  the  dread  whirlwind 
That  works  on  earth  its  blight" 

In  addition  to  what  is  sakl  above,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  ph]rsical  infirmities  of  woman,  are  greater  than 
those  of  man;  she  is  liable  to  sudden  dianges  in  health, 
which  endanger  her  life.  £very  child  which  comes  into 
the  world,  is  an  admonition  to  the  mother  on  the  preca^ 
riousnessof  human  life,  and  the  necessity  of  living  in  a 
•(ate  of  constant  prepaimtion  for  another  world. 


3d.  Dependence  and  PhyaUal  WeakneM, 
Another  cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  more  religious  cha- 
racter of  woman,  is  her  greater  feebleness  and  depend- 
ence upon  the  powers  around  her,  than  ^that  felt  by 
man.  When  we  look  to  the  stupendous  mechanism  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  contemplate  the  mighty 
powen  that  are  at  work  in  the  universe,  the  mind  natu- 
rally turns,  in  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  prayer,  to  that 
infinite,  incomprehensible,  mysterious  being,  who  guides 
and  directs  those  powers.  When  we  contemplate,  for 
example,  the  globe  on  which  we  stand— think  of  it  as 
moving  at  the  rate  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  miles 
per  hour,  around  that  luminous  orb,  which  at  the  dis- 
tance of  millions  of  miles,  binds  it  down  to  its  pre- 
scribed orbit ;  when  we  think  again  of  this  mass  on 
which  we  stand,  vast  and  grand  to  us,  but  an  atom  to 
him  who  placed  it  here,  rolling  on  its  axis,  carrying  us 
forward  with  a  compound  velocity,  which  if  it  could  be 
suddenly  arrested  by  some  opposing  mass  competent  to 
the  resistance,  would  be  sufficient  to  tear  from  their 
bases  all  the  mountains  and  hills  of  the  earth,  and  hurl 
their  scattered  fragments  o'er  the  vallies — a  velocity, 
whose  sudden  cessation  would  prostrate  alike  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  burying  all  in  one  com« 
mon  chaotic  ruin,  ftrom  which  no  one  being  would  escape 
to  sing  the  funeral  dirge  of  a  dead  toorld.  When  we 
contemplate  all  this,  and  know  that  there  is  a  hand 
competent  to  the  control  of  these  mighty  powen;  that 
under  its  influence,  while  thus  rapidly  hurled  along 
through  the  illimitable  regions  of  space,  the  busy  ope- 
rations of  men  an  going  forward ;  that  the  grand  tower, 
the  enormous  pyramid,  the  slender  reed,  and  the  deli- 
cate spire  of  grass,  stand  alike  unaffected  and  unshaken 
by  this  velocity ;  that  the  shimben  of  the  infant  on  its 
little  couch,  and  the  spider  weaving  her  delicate  web  in 
the  "  autumnal  fields,**  ara  alike  undisturbed ; — ^when 
we  look  again,  and  contemplate  that  thin  elastic  medium 
which  we  breathe,  covering  the  earth  like  an  invisible 
mantle,  all  quiet  and  calm  at  the  sunset  hour,  so  that 
even  the  thistle-down  lies  still  and  motionless  on  the 
earth's  surface ;  then  think  again  of  that  same  medium, 
lashed  into  the  fearful  tempest,  spreading  dismay  and 
destruction  along  its  desolating  track,  and  scattering  the 
mariner  and  his  cargoes  over  the  bilk>ws  of  the  sea ;  or 
when  we  contemplate  that  principle  of  heat  which  per- 
vades the  ttniverse,  constituting  the  great  ot«  vtotes,  or 
enlivening  power  of  nature,— so  placid,  so  sweet,  and  it 
would  scarcely  be  metaphor  to  add,  so  tender,  as  it  ex- 
ists around  ua  in  the  mild  and  bland  atmosphere  of  a 
summer's  morning,  when 

*•  The  lark. 

Shrill  voicad  and  loud,  the  maaaengar  of  mora, 

Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations.    And  eT*ry  copae 

Deep  tangled,  tree  irregular,  and  bush 

Bending  with  dewy  molature  o*er  the  heada 

Of  the  coy  qulriateis  that  lodge  within, 

Are  prodigal  of  harmony.** 
And  then  think  again  of  this  same  agent  confined  in 
the  earth's  mass ;  by  its  sudden  action  laying  hoM  on 
the  globe  with  the  grasp  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
giants,  upheaving  the  dense  and  mighty  stratum  which 
lies  above  it,  shaking  whole  continents  by  its  power, 
and  burying  the  toppling  cities  with  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  ages  under  its  fearful  ruins;  when  we  con- 
template, I  say,  all  these  powen  around  us,  we  see  our 
dependence  on  than,  and  again  tkehr  dependenoe  on 


and  again  tJuir  depen 
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omnipotence.  The  feeling  of  dependence  forced  upon 
the  mind,  begeta  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  trust  towards 
the  God  of  nature.  At  first,  overwhelmed  by  the  evi- 
dences of  mighty  power  exerted  around  and  over  us, 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  cry  out  in  the  language  of 
holy  writ,  "what  is  man  that  thou  shouldst  be  mindful 
of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldst  deign  to 
visit  him."  But  our  confidence  revives  when  we  recol- 
lect the  promise  that  **  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the 
field,  which  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of  little 
laith." 

This  spirit  of  dependence,  wherever  felt,  alwajrs  be- 
gets more  or  less  a  religious  spirit  of  devotion.  It  is  this 
spirit  which,  in  ages  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  be- 
gets the  worship  of  heroes,  of  statesmen,  and  philan- 
thropists. It  is  this  spirit  which  has  added  such  as 
Hercules,  Castor,  Pollux,  Isis,  Osiris,  &c.  to  the  vast 
catalogue  of  the  gods  in  the  polytheistic  religions  of 
antiquity.  It  is  this  same  spirit,  which  makes  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  and  the  soldier,  look  with  awe  and  the 
most  confident  reliance  on  the  successful  military  chief- 
tain, who  has  so  often  manoeuvred  them  like  a  machine, 
and  has  gained  victory  after  victory  by  those  rapid 
combinations  and  skilful  evolutions,  which  to  the  mind 
that  does  not  comprehend,  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
inspiration  rather  than  the  effects  of  human  wisdom. 
Wherever  in  fine,  there  is  a  system,  of  dependence, 
there  you  will  find  always  more  or  less  a  spirit  of  re- 
verence. How  intensely  does  this  spirit  manifest  itself 
in  a  father  or  mother,  who  has  knelt  before  an  emperor 
or  king,  and  obtained  the  pardon  of  a  condemned  son. 
Now,  as  I  have  already  observed,  woman  feels  this  de- 
pendency much  more  strongly  than  man.  She  is  the 
weaker  vessel,  and  hence  there  is  a  devotional  feeling 
excited  by  this  dependence,  which  follows  the  chain  of 
dependence  up,  link  by  link,  until  it  reaches  the  throne 
of  omnipotence.  Woman  does  not  feel  this  dependence 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  mighty  physical  energies 
exerted  around  her  by  the  great  powers  of  nature ;  but 
it  arises  from  her  greater  weakness  and  dependency 
when  compared  with  the  other  sex. 

Do  we  not  all  know  that  there  is  something  much 
more  devotional  in  the  love  of  woman  than  man — a 
something  much  more  nearly  allied  to  religion  ?  Do  we 
not  know  that  this  same  weakness  and  consequent  de- 
pendence, makes  woman  more  confiding,  more  trust- 
ing, more  submissive  than  man?  She  feels  much 
greater  veneration  for  the  great  and  the  powerful,  and 
acquiesces  much  more  readily  in  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  rulers.  Even  women  of  the  very  first  order 
of  intellect  feel  this  reliance  and  trust  on  the  greater 
powers  around  them.  Mrs.  Jameson  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  Portia  of  Shakspeare,  "I  never  yet  met  in  real 
life,  nor  ever  read  in  tale  or  history,  of  any  woman 
distingfuiriied  for  intellect  of  the  highest  order,  who 
was  not  also  remarkable  for  this  Ina/tngncfs  of  spirit, 
this  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  of  temper,  which  is 
compatible  with  the  most  serious  habits  of  thought,  and 
the  most  profound  sensibility.  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tague was  one  instance;  and  Madame  de  Stael  fur- 
nishes another  much  more  memorable." 

The  physical  weakness  of  woman  and  her  consequent 
dependence  on  man,  makes  religion  more  necessary  to 
her  for  another  reason.    Jt  is  her  interest  that  every  re- 


straint should  be  imposed  on  the  pasnons  of  man;  that 
he  should  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  morality ;  that 
his  superior  strength  shouU  be  subdued  and  tempered  by 
motives  of  humanity.  He  is  then  more  kind,  more  at- 
tentive, and  more  loving  to  her.  He  is  then  a  better 
father,  a  better  economist, — in  fine,  a  better  citizen,  ful- 
filling more  perfectly  all  the  relations  of  life.  The  Chris- 
tian religion,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  produce  this  happy  result,  and  consequently 
woman  is  deeply  interested  in  its  spread.  Let  no  one 
start  forward  with  the  objection,  that  in  this  way  she 
is  the  better  enabled  to  goecm  her  husband.  I  admit 
this,  i^  to  govern  him,  means  to  restrain  him  from  vice 
and  immorality;  but  surely  this  is  a  government  which 
no  honest  good  citizen  can  object  to.  Every  lady  hat 
a  fearfully  deep  interest  in  the  whole  character  and 
temperament  of  her  husband's  mind  and  feelings.  Upon 
them  depend,  indeed,  her  weal  or  woe.  Her  conditioa 
may  be  deplorable,  and  sometimes  irremediable,  if  a 
wicked  husband  choose  to  oppress  her.  But  that  is 
certainly  a  holy  and  a  virtuous  selfishness,  if  selfishnesB 
it  can  possibly  be  called,  which  secures  our  own  welfare 
and  happiness  while  adding  to  that  of  another,  by  curb- 
ing and  controlling  his  more  violent  and  malignant  fad- 
ings and  passions,  and  attuning  the  wh<de  iuner  man  to 
harmony  and  concord. 

4tlL    Seehuion  and  MedUation. 

Again,  the  life  of  woman,  as  has  been  before  re- 
marked, is  much  more  sedentary,  more  secluded,  and 
consequently  more  contemplative  than  thai  of  man. 
Solitude  and  contemplation  are  very  favorable  to  the 
production  of  religious  impressions  and  the  generation 
of  a  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion.  Man  is  so  ooastantly 
occupied  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  active  employment, 
so  much  engrossed  wiUi  his  schemes  of  ambition  and 
self-aggrandizement,  so  rapidly  whirled  forward  by  the 
eddying  current  of  active  life,  that  he  scarcely  will  take 
time  to  pause  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  existence  to 
contemplate  his  Maker,  and  render  to  him  the  homage 
that  is  his  due.  Public  devotion  even  often  breaks  in 
upon  his  regular  routine  of  life,  and  frequently  mars  some 
little  pet  scheme  of  the  day.  He  is  a  Sabbath-day 
worshipper;  a  worshipper  at  spare  times  and  leisure 
seasons.  But  the  solitary  chamber  of  a  woman,  is  often 
by  day  and  by  night,  the  temple  firom  which  in  her 
lone  hours  she  sends  her  silent  prayers  to  heaven; 
the  temple  from  which,  in  her  silent  meditations,  her 
thoughts  wander  forth  and  hold  sweet  oommunion  with 
the  God  of  nature. 

But,  let  us  investigate  a  little  more  philosophically, 
the  efiSects  of  this  secluded,  meditative,  contemplative 
life  of  woman.  And,  in  the  first  place,  all  will  acknow- 
ledge that  occasional  solitude  and  consequent  medita- 
tion are  extromely  favorable  to  the  cause  of  virtue  gene- 
rally. Whilst  we  are  running  our  dissipated  career,  un- 
der the  excitement  of  the  passions,  we  rarely  have  time, 
leisure,  and  reflection  sufficient  to  determine  on  relbnB. 
''It  is  not  in  the  madness  of  intemperate  enjoyment," 
sa3rs  Dr.  Brown,  in  one  of  hie  most  brilliant  lectures, 
''that  we  see  drunkenness  in  the  goblet,  or  disease  ia 
the  feast.  Under  the  actual  seduction  of  the  paasioa 
we  see  dimly,  if  we  see  at  all,  any  of  the  evils  to  whidi 
it  leads."  It  is  in  the  hour  of  solitude  and  refiectioQ, 
that  the  remorseful  thought  of  our  errors  and  viees, 
comes  across  the  mind;  then^  in^^e  coolness  and  cahn- 
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De«  of  solitude,  cao  we  trace  out  the  blighting  erilB 
'•at  are  likely  to  follow  on  our  career;  then,  and  then 
*9e,  can  we  dispassionately  view,  in  the  vista  of  the 
.are,  our  loss  of  character,  of  health  and  riches,  by  the 
course  we  are  pursuing;  then  we  behold  the  melan- 
choly consequences,  widening  out,  until  they  embrace 
our  family,  friends,  neighborhood,  and  state;  we  then 
can  summon,  in  gloomy  review  before  the  mind's  eye, 
our  wives  and  children,  dearer  to  us  than  life,  living  in 
penury  and  misfortune,  and  perhaps  dependent  for  a 
scanty  subsistence  upon  the  cold  hand  of  charity.  When 
the  mind  is  capable  of  reflection— of  sketching  out  this 
sad  picture,  there  may  be  hopes  of  reform.  The  indi> 
vidual  is  never  absolutely,  hopelessly  lost,  who  indulges 
in  silent  meditations  on  the  past;  such  an  individual 
may  even  be  saved  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Hence,  too, 
there  is  virtue  in  mere  intelligence,  because  intelligence 
can  always  think  and  meditate.  Hence,  too,  the  effi- 
cacy of  solitary  confinement  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  the 
prison,  and  the  very  deleterious  influence  of  all  prison 
discipline  not  based  on  the  principle  of  solitary  con- 
finement. 

Again,  any  scene  of  distress,  any  monuments  or 
associations,  which  remind  us  of  the  instability  of  the 
boasted  works  of  roan ;  anything  which  forces  a  com- 
parison in  the  mind  between  the  transitory  character 
and  nothingness  of  the  things  of  earth,  when  compared 
with  the  eternity  of  ages  that  are  to  follow,  or  with  the 
perfections  and  immutability  of  Ood ;  all  such  reflec- 
tions as  these  are  calculated  to  make  a  deep  religious 
impression  upon  the  mind.  What  classic  scholar,  for 
example,  can  stand  upon  the  Capitol  on  the  Capitoline 
Mount,  in  Modem  Rome,  and  look  over  the  moul- 
dering but  still  magnificent  ruins  of  the  imperial  city, 
as  they  lie  scattered  and  confused  over  the  vallies  and 
the  seven  hills,  and  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  ages 
which  have  gone  by,  without  a  deep  feeling  of  religious 
awe  and  of  veneration  towards  the  God  of  nature  ?  When 
he  reflects  that  the  poet  of  antiquity  describes  this  classic 
ground,  over  which  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  now  wan- 
dering in  pensive  and  bewildering  gaze,  as  a  solitary 
wilderness ;  when  Evander,and  afterwards  when  JSneas 
came  to  the  Latian  Coast;  that  the  brier  and  the  bram- 
ble then  grew  together  in  wild  luxuriance  on  the  Tar 
peian  Hill ;  that  the  foxes  had  their  holes  and  the  birds 
their  nests  on  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine.  When 
he  looks  again  to  the  time  of  the  poet,  and  beholds  the 
proud  imperial  city,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  enthroned 
in  all  her  gorgeous  splendor  and  costly  magnificence 
upon  the  seven  hills,  wielding  the  sceptre  of  her  do- 
minion over  the  earth, 

"  Until  the  o*ereanopied  horison  failed,*' 
and  sees  upon  the  Tarpeian  hill,  the  splendid  temple 
with  its  golden  ornaments  and  its  stately  columns,  in- 
stead of  the  brier  and  the  bramble,  and  beholds, 
**  Pretors,  proconsuls  to  their  prorlnces 
Hasting,  or  on  recarn,  in  robes  of  mate, 
LictoTs  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power, 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wlogs: 
Or  embassies  from  regions  far  remote, 
In  Tarlous  habits  on  the  Appian  road, 
Or  on  the  Emilian.** 
And  then  looks  to  her  again — ^when  in  the  awful  lan- 
guage of  the  poet, 

**  The  Oolh,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood  and  Are 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven  hl11*d  city^s  pride,** 


and  Beea  that  the  temple  upon  the  Tarpeian  mount  has 
been  overthrown  and  rifled,  and  the  brier  and  the 
bramble  have  come  back  again,  that  owl  answers  owl 
upon  the  Palatine,  that  the  din  of  arms  and  the  active 
bustle  and  hum  of  citizens  and  functionaries  of  imperial 
Rome,  have  ceased  forever  on  the  Appian  and  Emilian 
ways,  that  no  stately  triumph  mounts  the  Capitoline  hill, 
to  administer  to  the  insatiate  ambition  of  the  rapacious 
and  remorseless  Roman,  that 

**  Cypress,  and  Iry,  weed  and  wall  flower  grown 
Maued  and  massed  together,  hilloclcs  heap'd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch*d  cru8h*d,  columns  rtrown 
In  fragments,  choked  up  Taulcs,  and  frescos  sceep*d 
In  subterranean  damps," 

now  meets  his  eye  where'er  it  turns.  Well  may  he  ex- 
claim with  such  a  prospect  before  him,  in  the  language 
of  the  same  poet, 

"  The  NIoIm  of  nations !  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  erownless  In  her  voiceless  woes. 
*  *  *  • 

Alas !  the  \oiij  city !  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs!  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 
The  conquerors  sword,  in  bearing  fame  away. 
Alas  for  Tu]ly*s  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay. 
And  Liry's  pictured  page  !** 

When  he  sees  all  these  mutations  and  revolutions  .on 
a  single  spot  of  earth,  in  the  hour  of  his  meditations  his 
mind  reverts  to  Him  who  alone  is  immutable  and  un- 
changeable, upon  whose  brow,  time  writes  no  wrinkles. 
"  Alas,  the  pride  of  man  goes  down  with  him  into  the 
dust !  it  withers  when  the  lamp  of  his  transient  ex- 
istence flickers  out  into  the  long  slumbering  of  the 
tomb."  Eternal  youth,  eternal  majesty,  eternal  dura* 
tion,  belong  only  to  the  great,  the  unchangeable  I  AM. 
The  bustling  transitory  career  of  the  mighty  of  the 
earth,  when  duly  contemplated,  should  but  the  more 
strongly  impress  on  the  mind  the  infinity,  eternity,  and 
omnipotence  of  Deity.  "  Where  now  are  they  who 
sounded  the  clarion  of  war  along  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
the  mount  of  Marathon  and  Samo8*s  rocky  isle.  The 
trumpet's  voice  hath  died  upon  the  breeze ;  the  thou- 
sands which  it  aroused  have  gone  to  rest ;  the  castles 
which  have  been  subdued  and  won,  on  whose  walls  the 
spear  glittered  and  the  cannon  pealed,  have  crumbled 
into  dust ;  the  ivy  lingers  about  the  decaying  turrets ; 
the  raven  builds  her  nest  in  the  casement,  and  sends 
upon  the  ear  of  midnight  her  desolate  wailings ;  the 
owl  hoots  where  the  song  was  heard ;  and  man,  proud 
man,  who  once  fought  and  won — he  who  reared  the 
structure,'* 

**  Sleeps  where  all  must  sleep." 

There  is  religion,  yes  a  deep  abiding  religion  in 
such  a  retrospect  as  this,  and  the  mind  which  can  trace  ' 
back  in  its  reflections  the  history  of  man  along  the 
pathway  of  ages,  and  see  how  dynasties  have  been 
overthrown,  and  thrones  crumbled,  how  nations  have 
risen,  flourished  for  a  day,  then  have  declined  and  fallen, 
and  been  numbered  among  the  things  that  are  past  and 
gone,  cannot  fail  to  turn,  upon  the  principle  of  contrast, 
to  the  God  of  nature,  whose  throne  is  eternal,  and 
whose  dominion  can  never  pass  away. 

Such  may  be  the  salutary  effect  of  the  reflection  of 

man,  when  man  reflects.    Let  us  now  turn  to  woman, 

and  see  the  character  of  her  meditations  and  reflections. 

She  perhaps  may  not,  in  her  solitary  musing,  so  much 
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delight,  as  man,  to  look  to  the  history  of  nations,  and 
draw  the  mighty  morel  from  their  fluctuations  and  vi- 
cissitudes. But  there  are  scenes  around  her — there  are 
events  constantly  occurring  in  her  own  limited  sphere, 
which  much  more  frequently,  upon  the  principles  just 
explained,  excite  her  meditations,  and  lead  her  on  to 
religious  devotion.  Woman,  as  I  before  remarked, 
is  the  tender,  constant,  and  affectionate  nurse  of  our 
race.  Hers  is  the  heavenly  office  to  watch  the  sorrows 
of  man  and  mitigate  them,  by  her  sweet,  her  benevo- 
lent ministrations. 

"  The  very  firrt 
Of  h  Oman  life  moiC  iprlng  from  woman's  breasc. 
Your  first  small  words  are  uoght  you  fronvher  lips, 
Tour  first  tears  quenched  hj  her,  and  your  last  sighs 
Too  oAen  breathed  out  In  woman's  hearing. 
When  men  hare  shrunlc  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them.'* 
Now  this  contemplation  of  pain  and  suffering,  not- 
withstanding all  the  magnificence  which  pride  or  gran- 
deur may  spread  around  the  couch  of  sickness  and 
death,  is  calculated  to  force  upon  the  mind  the  gloomy 
truth  of  the  instability  of  the  things  of  earth,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  but  God  upon  whom  we  can  rely  amid 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  earthly  scenes.  "  The  sight  of 
death,'*  says  Dr.  Brown,  "  or  of  the  great  home  of  the 
dead,  seldom  fails  to  bring  before  us  our  common  and 
equal  nature.  In  spite  of  all  the  little  dbtlnctions  which 
a  churchyard  exhibits  in  mimic  imitations,  and  almost 
in  mockery  of  the  great  distinctions  of  life,  the  turi^  the 
stone  with  its  petty  sculpture,  and  all  the  columns  and 
images  of  the  marble  monument ;  as  we  read  the  in- 
scription, or  walk  over  the  sod,  we  think  only  of  what 
lies  beneath,  in  undisHnguishabU  equdity.*^  Here  then 
is  the  scene  to  which  woman  in  her  meditations  is  of- 
tener  transported  than  man.  Our  last  sufferings  are 
longer  remembered  by  her  than  by  man — they  produce 
a  more  mighty  influence  on  her  mind,  and  frequently 
do  we  see  that  the  death  of  a  child,  of  a  husband,  of  a 
brother,  sister,  parent,  or  even  friend,  produces  a  sud- 
den but  lasting  impression  on  woman's  mind,  arrests 
her  in  her  gay  and  thoughtless  career — makes  her  re- 
flect upon  the  vanities  of  this  world,  and  in  the  end  is 
the  cause  of  her  being  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the  faith- 
ful and  the  righteous,  where  she  can  ever  after,  with 
truth  and  feeling,  amid  all  her  earthly  prosperity,  ex- 
claim in  the  beautiful  language  of  Gray,  in  his  Church- 
yard, 

"The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave 
Await  alike  the  ineritable  hour, 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grsTe^" 
bth.  PecuUar  Character  of  the  Christian  ReligUm. 
But  one  of  the  most  important  causes  of  the  religious 
diflierences  of  the  sexes,  remains  yet  to  be  told.    It  it 
the  character  of  the  christian  religion,  and  its  peaUiar  suit- 
abilUy  to  the  whole  female  nature  and  economy.    It  may 
boldly,  without  fear  of  contradiction  be  asserted,  that 
never  since  the  foundation  of  the  world,  has  there  been 
propagated  a  religion  so  consolatory  to  woman  in  all 
her  sorrows  and  difficulties — so  liberal  in  promises — so 
congenial,  in  fine,  with  all  the  undefined  wants  and 
longings  ofher  heart,  as  the  J2eltgton<{/'CibnjL  Through- 
out the  world,  in  all  ages  and  countries  where  this  reli- 
gion has  not  been  preached,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that 
the  great  religious  wants  of  woman  have  not  been 


administered  to.  She  has  pined,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, for  the  want  of  religious  culture,  and  has  en* 
tirely  failed  to  accomplish,  in  consequence  of  it,  bar 
sweetest  and  most  graceful  destinies  on  earth. 

Shall  we  turn  for  example  to  the  boasted  potythdsti- 
cal  religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  t  how  illy  adapted  do 
we  find  it  to  the  wants,  the  habits,  the  sensibilitiei,  and 
[  may  add,  the  virtue  and  chastity  of  woman.  It  it 
true,  that  in  the  innumerable  host  of  their  divinitiei, 
they  numbered  some  distinguished  female  goddesses. 
Minerva,  Juno,  Diana,  Ceres,  Venus,  &c  occupied 
very  conspicuous  sutions  in  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
But  we  are  not  to  infer  from  this  compliment  to  the 
ladies,  that  the  religion  was  one  adapted  to  the  female 
character.  When  we  come  to  examine  it,  we  perceire 
at  once  its  barbarous  and  uncivilized  origin,  and  see  that 
the  progress  of  science  and  civilization  in  Gkeece  and 
Rome,  merely  refined  and  polished  it,  without  adapting 
it  to  the  real  wants  of  society,  or  purging  it  of  iu  eiuw- 
mities  and  vices. 

In  the  first  place,  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  gods,  who 
could  shake  all  Olympus  with  his  nod,  was  not  oomipo- 
tent.  He  was  restrained  by  the  fates,  and  in  coostaot 
apprehension  of  combinations  among  other  gods,  to  re- 
sist or  cheat  him.  Xor  was  Jupiter,  with  all  the 
gods  to  back  him,  onmipotent.  On  one  occasion,  they 
were  all  thrown  into  oonstemation,  by  the  formidable  w 
ray  of  the  giants,  who  were  attempting  to  pile  mooA- 
tain  on  mountain,  Ossa  upon  PeUon,  in  order  that  they 
might  scale  the  ramparts  of  heaven.  This  great  dresd 
proved  the  want  of  omnipotence.  Again;  Xenophon 
teUs  us  that  the  Lacedemonians  used  to  send  up  their 
prayere  early  in  the  morning,  to  be  befbrehand  with  their 
enemies.  Sometimes,  according  to  Seneca,  pefsoos 
bribed  the  sexton  in  the  temple  to  secure  a  place  netf 
the  god,  so  that  he  might  the  more  certainly  hear  thca. 
When  the  Tyrians  were  besieged  by  Alexander  thi 
Great,  they  chained  the  Hercules  in  the  temple  to  pi»- 
vent  his  desertion.  Augustiu  Caesar,  afi^r  twice  les- 
ing  his  fleet  by  storm,  determined  ta  insult  Neptoae, 
the  god  of  the  sea,  publicly;  and  therefore  ordered  that 
he  should  not  be  carried  in  procession  with  the  other 
gods.  And  we  are  told,  that  after  the  death  of  Gen»- 
nicus  in  Rome,  who  wasm  great  favorite  with  the  people, 
they  were  so  much  incensed  with  the  gods,  that  they 
stoned  and  renounced  them. 

In  the  Iliad,  after  the  celebrated  quarrel  between  Agi- 
menon  and  Achilles,  when  the  latter  uiges  his  m^ 
ther  Thetis,  to  lay  his  complainu  before  Jupiter,  she 
tells  him  that  Jupiter  has  gone  in  proceasioo  with  the 
other  gods,  to  pay  honore  to  the  Ethiopians,  and  oahis 
return,  she  will  present  his  petition.  But  besides  ihi 
want  of  omnipotence  in  one  or  all  the  gods  combiaed, 
the  polytheistical  religion  presented  a  multitude  of  gods, 
among  whom  reigned  the  wildest  disorders,  the  fiene« 
contentions,  and  the  most  revolting  vices  and  crisBCS.  Jt> 
piter  was  the  king  of  heaven,  and  be  ruled  not  Kke  tbt 
Jehovah  of  the  du-istian,  with  mildness  and  kire,  bet  de- 
pended upon  his  thunder  and  his  might.  By  these  t^* 
rible  means  and  not  by  love  for  him,  his  subjects  weft 
kept  in  awe.  Listen  to  him  in  the  8ih  book  of  the  IM 
where  he  forbids  the  gods  to  take  any  part  in  the  cos- 
test  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  I  give  Pope'^ 
translation.  Jupiter  does  not  speak  in  the  IsofuHlctf 
mildness,  but  threatens  and  dsoouDces  Um  nest  crsd 
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paoiahinent  for  disobedience,  merely  because  his  power 
enables  him  to  enforce  iL 

"  What  fod  b«  eoten  jon  forbidden  field, 
Wbo  Ttelds  Mfltaance  or  but  wlllt  to  yield ; 
Back  to  the  aklee  with  ehaine  he  shall  be  driTen 
Oaah*d  wHh  dlehonest  wounds,  the  scorn  orhearen,**  tec. 

And  the  gods  obeyed,  not  from  Iotc  or  affection  to  Ju- 
piter, bat  from  absolute  terror,  inspired  by  his  power. 

"  The  Almlf htj  spoke,  nor  darsc  the  powers  reply, 
A  rererend  horror  silenced  all  the  skj ; 
Trembling  ihej  stood  before  the  so?*reign*8  look,**  kc 

Poor  Juno,  the  ox'eyed  Juno,  the  unfortunate  wife  of 
the  Olympic  tliunderer,  was  the  most  unhappy  of  women, 
etemfldly  quarrelling  with  her  imperial  husband  and  com- 
plaining of  his  partiality  to  her  enemies.  Minerva,  too, 
more  beloved  by  Jupiter  than  his  own  wife,  complains  of 
him  as  raging  with  an  evil  mind,  in  perpetual  opposi- 
tion to  her  inclinations.  Old  Vulcan,  it  is  well  known, 
got  his  lameness  by  being  thrown  out  of  heaven  by  Ju- 
piter in  a  mad  fit,  occasioned  by  Vulcan's  interference 
in  behalf  of  Juno,  when  persecuted  by  her  unreasonable 
and  irascible  husband. 

The  gods,  too,  are  represented  as  frequently  engaged 
in  actual  strife  with  men,  and  with  one  another.  In  the 
80th  book  of  the  Iliad,  when  Jupiter  permits  the  gods  to 
enter  the  hitherto  forbidden  field  of  Troy,  and  take 
sides  according  to  their  inclinations,  we  have  a  regu- 
lar battle  between  them.  Diomed  wounds  no  less  than 
two  gods  in  the  engagement;  Venus,  who  went  off 
weeping  to  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  the  great  god  of  war. 
In  the  same  engagement,  we  have  Neptune  pitted 
against  Apollo,  the  god  of  the  sun,  and  Pallas  or  Miner- 
va, matched  with  Mars,  and  actually  prostrating  him 
by  a  huge  rock,  a  most  unleminine,  wdadif-like  acu 

*'  Thundering  be  falls :  a  mass  of  monstrous  size, 
And  seven  broad  acres  corers,  as  he  lies.** 

This  wise,  but  most  austere  and  forbidding  old  maid, 
appears  truly  terrific  in  this  battle  of  the  gods,  and 
seems  an  overmatch  for  all,  save  the  Olympic  thun- 
derer. 

But  again,  the  morals  of  the  gods  were  of  the  most 
corrupt  and  profligate  character.  Jupiter  was  the 
greatest  rake  of  all  the  ancient  world.  How  many  wives 
and  maidens  was  he  represented  as  seducing  by  the 
most  unfair  means  ?  and  so  regardless  was  he  of  his  wife 
Jimo,  that  she  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  girdle  and 
charms  of  Venus,  when  she  wished  to  captivate  the 
thunderer.  The  historian  tells  us  that  the  Amphitrion 
of  Aristophanes,  was  supposed  in  Greece,  to  be  very 
pleasing  to  Jupiter — that  he  was  like  all  rakes,  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  the  recital  of  his  prowess  in  the  arts  of 
love  and  seduction.  Venus,  the  goddess  of  beauty,  as 
we  might  well  suppose,  after  hearing  a  description  of 
her  ungainly  hard  favored  husband,  was  no  better  than 
the  thunderer.  Her  levities  kred  disturbances  in  heaven, 
and  heroes  on  earth.*  In  view  of  these  circumstances, 
no  one  need  wonder  at  the  account  which  St  Peter  gives 
of  the  Gentiles  in  his  time,  that  "  they  walked  in  lasci- 
viousness,  lust,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings, 
and  abominable  idolatries. 

Besides  alUhis,  the  poly  thebtical  religion  was  entirely 
inattentive  to  all  those  rules  of  morality  which  civilize 


«  The  Trojan  wanderer,  the  hero  of  the  Aneld,  was  the  son 
of  Tenns,  by  Anchlses  a  mortal. 
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and  humanize  the  race  of  man,  while  they  bind  them 
together  in  peace  and  harmony  like  a  band  of  brothers. 
Minerva,  for  example,  is  represented  in  the  4th  book  of 
the  Iliad,  as  advising  Pandarus  to  endeavor  to  bribe 
Apollo  with  the  promise  of  a  Hecatomb  to  assist  him 
in  assassinating  Menalaus,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  a 
solemn  treaty;  and  even  Jupiter  himself  joins  with 
that  goddess  and  Juno  in  promoting  so  foul  a  murder. 
When  we  consider  the  vices  and  immoralities  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  then  think  of  the  virtues  of  the  first 
Romans,  we  are  almost  disposed  to  assert  with  Rous- 
seau, that  virtue  seemed  to  have  been  banished  from 
heaven's  confines,  to  take  up  her  residence  on  earth. 
Did  human  nature  in  the  ancient  world,  ever  appear  in 
a  more  stem  and  dignified  attitude,  than  whenLucretia 
was  represented  as  worshipping  Venus,  and  still  plung- 
ing the  dagger  in  her  bosom,  because  she  had  lost  her 
virtue  7  What  a  practical  rebuke  was  here  given  to  the 
lascivious  queen  of  beauty. 

I  need  scarcely  conclude  this  little  episode  in  which  I 
have  been  indulging,  by  the  assertion  that  such  a  reli- 
gion was  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the  human  race,  but 
particularly  of  woman.  She  likes  to  send  from  her 
closet,  or  from  her  silent  and  solitary  chamber  her 
prayers  to  heaven.  She  therefore  requires  an  all-seeing, 
all-searching  eye,  which  can  behold  her  in  the  prayerful 
moments  of  her  solitude.  She  likes  to  commune  with 
a  God  who  is  omnipotent  and  able  to  heal  and  save* 
Her  nature  shudders  at  the  conflicts  and  broils  of  the 
gods  of  the  heathen — at  their  immoralities  and  vices. 
The  female  deities  are  all  gross,  lewd,  masculine  concep- 
tions, unworthy  of  the  delicacy,  chastity,  modesty  and 
grace  of  the  virtuous  female.  The  gods  were  all  un- 
worthy of  her  confidence  and  entire  trusHngnen.  Where 
is  the  virtuous  woman  of  the  modem  world,  who,  in  the 
hour  of  affliction  and  trial,  would  unbosom  herself  be. 
fbre  so  terrible,  so  wicked,  and  so  licentious  a  being  ae 
the  Jupiter  of  the  ancients?  Or  what  female  could  bear 
to  contemplate  the  amours  of  Venus,  or  to  imitate  the 
acts,  and  the  monstrous  immorality  of  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom. Well  then  might  the  worshippers  of  such  beings 
be  described  as  *'  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,'*  and  well 
might  St  John,  in  view  of  such  a  religion,  exclaim  **  the 
whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness." 

If  we  tum  from  the  Polytheistic  religion  of  the  an- 
cient world,  to  the  Monotheistic  religion  of  the  Moham- 
medan, we  shall  find  the  whole  of  this  system  more 
gloomy,  more  revolting,  and  more  repugnant  to  woman's 
feelings,  than  even  the  Polytheistical.  The  fiery  war- 
like character  of  the  prophet,  the  propagation  of  the 
religion  by  fire  and  sword— the  total  degradation  of 
the  female  character — the  seraglio  and  the  attendant 
eunuchs,  and  the  low  and  sensual  offices  of  the  black- 
eyed  Houris  in  Mohammed's  paradise,  are  all  too  revolt- 
ing to  the  women  of  christian  countries,  to  be  even  con- 
templated with  composure  for  a  moment.  We  are  not 
to  wonder  at  the  implacable  hostility  of  christian 
females  all  over  the  world  towards  the  moslem.  Women 
have  always  attended  in  considerable  numbers  the 
armies  of  Europe,  when  it  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  the  devastating  armies  of  the  Turks.  D'Israeli 
in  his  very  interesting  collection  of  the  curiosities  of 
literature,  has  a  chapter  on  "events,  which  have  not 
happened,"  and  gives  us  some  speculations  on  the  fate 
of  Europe,  if  the  Saracens  under  Abderam  had  beaten 
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Charles  Martel  at  Toun.  What  woman  now  moTing 
with  freedom  and  grace  in  the  locial  circles  of  chris* 
tendom,  but  shudders  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  a  resulu 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  religioH  qf  ChriMt,  and  contem- 
plate its  character  for  a  moment.  And  here  shall  we 
find  a  religion  in  every  respect  suited  to  the  character  of 
woman.  It  has  been  truly  and  emphatically  pronounced 
to  be  a  reUgim  ^  Umu  The  very  scheme  of  salvation 
was  conceived  by  the  Almighty  in  a  spirit  of  love.  God 
is  represented  as  so  loving  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son  to  save  it.  And  when  that  Son 
came  into  the  flesh,  and  was  asked  by  the  Pharisees 
for  the  most  important  commandments  of  the  law, 
Christ  answered,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy  mind ; 
and  the  second  is  like  unto  iL  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thysel£  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets.'*  Now  I  have  already  shown 
in  my  first  number,  that  woman  loves  more  tenderly, 
more  devotedly,  and  constantly  than  man.  This  reli- 
gion of  Chriit,  then,  above  every  other,  b  fitted  for  that 
deep  abiding  love  which  woman  feels  so  much  oftener 
than  man.  It  is  eminently  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
that  being  whose  whole  history  has  been  pronounced  to 
be  a  history  of  the  affections.  "  There  is  nothing  surely 
on  earth  (says  Mrs.  Butler,)  that  can  satisfy  and  utterly 
fulfil  the  capacity  for  loving,  which  exist  in  every 
woman's  nature.  Even  when  her  situation  in  life  is 
such  as  to  call  forth  and  constantly  keep  in  exercise  the 
best  affections  of  her  heart,  as  a  wife  and  a  mother;  it 
still  seems  to  me  as  if  more  would  be  wanting  to  fill 
the  measure  of  jreaming  tenderness,  which  like  an  eter- 
nal fountain  gushes  up  in  every  woman's  heart ;  there- 
fore, I  think  it  is,  that  we  turn,  in  the  plenitude  of  our 
affections,  to  that  belief  which  is  a  religion  oi  love, 
where  the  broadest  channel  is  open  to  receive  the  devo- 
tedness,  the  clinging,  the  confiding  trustfulness,  which 
are  idolatry  when  spent  upon  creatures  like  ourselves, 
but  becomes  a  holy  worship  when  offered  to  heaven.*'"* 

But  again— was  there  ever  a  being  so  congenial,  so 
suitable  to  the  character  of  woman,  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  He  condescended  to  be  bom  of  woman.  Mary 
was  his  mother ;  and  while  executing  the  high  behests 
of  his  father  on  earth,  he  treated  his  mother  with  the 
most  affsetionate  and  filial  tenderness.  And  then  his 
character  was  all  mildness  and  meekness.  He  who 
could  come  forth  in  all  the  might  of  his  father, 

**  Into  tenor  chang'd, 
With  ooaniansnco  too  severe  to  be  beheld ; 
▲ndfUUof  wrach,** 

hurl  the  fearful  host  of  fiiUen  and  rebellious  angels  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  and  chain  them  there  through  the 
endless  ages  of  eternity—could,  whilst  in  this  world, 
bear  the  sooffings,  the  revilings,  the  buffetings  of  sinful 
man,  could  beg  his  father  to  forgive  his  persecutors,  be- 
cause they  knew  not  what  they  did.  His  dominion  in 
this  world  was  not  based  upon  violence,  devastation  and 
bloodshed.  In  his  glorious  career,  he  made  no  widows 
and  orphans.  Wherever  he  moved,  he  carried  conso- 
lation and  healing  to  the  lowly  and  the  humble*    He 

•  In  an  Spittle  euppooed  to  be  written  by  the  femoue  Abb6 
Renc6,  of  la  Trappe,  ihie  alliance  between  ]o?e  and  religion 
la  well  described,  though  rather  too  much  In  the  pecuUar  style  of 
a  tboughtleiB  Frenchman,  **Ie  a*avois  plus  d*aaiaots  (aays  the 
Abb6,)  il  me  faUQt  an  dien." 


lestored  the  sick,  and  made  the  lame  to  walk,  the  Uind 
to  see,  and  the  dead  to  come  forth  from  their  sepul- 
chres. His  kingdom  was  one  of  peace,  and  harmony, 
und  forbearance.  He  commanded  his  disciples  to  love 
one  another,  and  to  serve  his  father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  He  did  not,  like  Mohammed,  exclude  woman 
from  an  equal  participation  in  all  the  promises  of  the 
gospel ;  axid  he  declared  that  Mary  and  Martha  had 
chosen  that  good  part  which  should  not  be  taken  from 
them.  Woman  ministered  to  him  while  on  earth ;  she 
was  with  him  at  the  cross ;  she  was  with  him  at  his 
grave: 

"  If  at  she  with  trait*roaa  kiaa  her  SaTieor  ataag— 
Not  ahe  denied  him  with  unholy  tongue ; 
She,  while  apoetles  ahranlt,  could  danger  brave— 
Last  at  hia  croaa,  and  earliest  at  hia  graTe.** 

The  religion  of  the  cross  has  been  very  truly  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  species  of  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  woman.  The  promulgation  of  the  new  gos- 
pel elevated  her  at  once  to  that  station  which  she  de- 
serves, and  which  adds  so  much  to  the  refinemeDt,  hiq>- 
piness  and  prosperity  of  the  world.  Compare  the  wo- 
man of  the  modem  with  her  of  the  ancient  worU ; 
compare  the  woman  of  Christendom  with  her  of  the 
heathen,  and  then  will  you  behold  the  mighty  agency  of 
the  religipn  of  Christ  in  the  amelioration  of  her  destiny. 
Well  then  may  woman  cleave  to  this  religion,  as  the  ark 
of  her  safety  and  dependence.  Well  may  she  worship 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  for  he  was  the  true  friend  of 
woman — the  husband  to  the  widow,  and  fiither  to  the 
fatherless. 

Woman  Lb  most  deeply  interested  in  the  success 
of  every  scheme  which  curbs  the  passions  and  en- 
forces a  true  morality.  She  is  the  weaker  portion  of 
the  human  family.  When  wickedness  reigns  in  the 
land,  and  might  is  recognized  as  constituting  rig^t,  she 
is  always  the  great  sufferer.  Behold  her  among  barbae 
rians — among  nations  and  people  engaged  in  deadly 
strife,  and  how  miserable  do  you  always  find  her  con- 
dition. Now  the  new  gospel,  in  addition  to  the  best 
religion  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  con- 
tains likewise  the  very  best  system  of  morality.  I  have 
always  thought  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
characterising  traits  of  the  christian  religion,  that  it  has 
ever  been  found  better  and  better  adapted  to  oar  condi- 
tion, as  the  human  race  advances  in  civilization,  know- 
ledge and  morality ;  and  in  this  respect,  no  religion 
was  ever  found  like  it  The  sermon  of  Christ  od  the 
mount,  contains  a  system  of  morality  which  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  long  as  the  worM  stands. 
eiA.  AVrvottf  SfMUm. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  causes  of  religious  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes,  I  have  not  adverted  to  the  ei- 
fects  produced  by  ph3rsiological  dififerences  of  the  ner- 
vous systems  of  the  sexes.  The  whole  frame  and  ner- 
vous system  of  woman,  is  said  to  be  much  more  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  than  that  of  man.  Hence  am  addi- 
tional tendency  to  the  reception  of  quick  and  sadden 
impressions  of  all  kinds.  Hence  too,  the  great  prone- 
ness  of  woman  to  irritation  and  to  hysteric  afiecUooa^^ 


*Babington  tells  us,  that  In  orphan  asylums,  1 
convents,  the  effect  of  contagion  is  so  great,  that  the  i 
disorder  of  one  female  easily  and  quickly  I 
of  alL    He  telle  us,  upon  the  auttetity  of  a  aaedieal  wwk, « 
which  he  places  the  most  implicit  rena&ce,ef  a  laiga  eoavcain 
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and  her  liability  to  great  and  finequently  overpowering 
excitement,  in  those  religious  congregations  where  en- 
thusiasm is  propagated  by  contagion.  I  have  frequent- 
I7  seen  indiscriminate  multitudes  assembled  together 
Ibr  worship,  when  every  soul  was  concentrated,  and 
every  mind  was  mingled  in  the  same  thought ;  when 
all  hearts  were  blended  in  song — **  The  poor  man  by 
the  side  of  the  rich,  without  being  jealous,  had  forgot- 
ten his  miseries — the  rich  man  had  learned  his  indi- 
gence.** All  seemed  to  have  obtained  intelligence  of 
their  bright  celestial  destiny ;  all  seemed  prepared 
for  it,  rejoicing  together,  and  all  seemed  advancing  to- 
wards iu  On  these  occasions,  I  have  always  witnessed 
more  feeling,  more  earnestness,  and  more  enthusiasm 
among  the  women  than  the  men ;  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  have  I  seen  them  cry  aloQd,  and  continue  in  a  state 
of  violent  agitation  for  many  minutes.  The  greater 
nervous  irritability  of  the  female  then,  must  certainly 
be  ranked  among  the  causes  of  her  peculiarly  reli- 
gious temperament.  But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  the 
causes  of  the  religious  differences  between  the  sexes. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  woman  is  more  religious 
every  where  than  man,  and  that  the  causes  assigned 
for  this  difierence,  if  not  the  only  ones,  are  certainly 
the  most  important  and  most  powerful  in  their  opera- 
tion. I  will  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  deeply  inter- 
esting subject,  by  a  brief  consideration  of  some  of  the 
effects  of  religion  on  the  character  of  woman. 
Effects  of  Religion  on  Wonum. 
Religion,  I  mean  the  religion  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
feelings,  such  as  woman  generally  possesses,  has  un- 
doubtedly a  tendency  to  heighten  and  improve  all  those 
qualities  and  attributes  which  we  consider  as  most  es- 
sential to  the  female  character.  All  the  great  duties  of 
life,  those  of  wife,  mother,  friend,  &c  she  performs  with 
a  double  relish,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  double 
motive.  Religion  furnishes  a  new  and  powerful  impulse 
to  virtue.  Virtue,  it  is  true,  has  its  own  charms,  and 
may  be  said,  by  the  happiness  which  it  aflS>rds,  to  con- 
stitute its  own  reward ;  but  you  have  never  so  well 
fortified  it  and  guarded  it  against  dangerous  assault,  as 
when  you  have  thrown  over  it  the  sacred  panoply  of 
the  christian  religion.  Most  of  the  religions  of  the 
work!  have  chimed  in  with  the  prevailing  tendencies  of 
the  corrupt  portions  of  our  nature,  and  have  flattered 
and  ministered  to  some  of  the  worst  and  most  malignant 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  Not  so  with  the  christian 
religion ;  it  has  exalted  the  humble  and  meek  in  spirit, 
and  pulled  down  the  proud  and  wicked :  it  has  waged 
war  on  vice  and  the  indulgence  of  evil  passions  of  every 
description,  and  has  proclaimed  the  great  law  on  which 
the  whole  code  of  morality  hangs,  that  "whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them." 


.France,  where  the  example  of  one  female  who  imitated  the  mew- 
ing of  a  cat,  set  the  whole  convent  to  mewing,  so  as  to  make  every 
day  a  complete  cat  concert.  And  apon  the  authority  of  Garden,  he 
tells  of  a  nun  in  a  German  convent,  who  commenced  biting  her 
companions  like  a  mad  dog.  The  contagion  spread  from  one  to 
the  other,  until  all  in  the  nunnery  were  affected  with  this  rabid 
humor,  which  spread  from  convent  to  convent  until  it  reached 
Rome.  These  cases,  however,  if  they  actually  occurred,  were 
of  a  very  extraordinary  character,  and  could  only  happen  under 
such  ckcomsiances  as  generally  attend  on  the  secluded,  contem- 
plative and  eccentric  life  of  a  convent,  which  nature  never  in- 
tended to  be  the  life  of  a  ratk>na],  active,  social  being. 


The  religious  female  then,  in  addition  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary motives  which  can  incite  to  virtue,  has  the  addi* 
tional  one  of  wishing  to  please  her  God  and  of  provkl- 
ing  for  her  happiness  hereafter.  Religion  softens  and 
disciplines  the  feelings,  it  quickens  and  heightens  the 
tender  sensibilities,  and  increases  all  the  sympathies  of 
our  nature.  It  throws,  in  fine,  a  drapery  of  grace,  of 
amiableness  and  loveliness  over  the  whole  female  dia- 
racter.  Woman  is  never  so  lovely  as  in  the  quiet  un- 
obtrtisive  discharge  of  her  religious  duties.  "Men,** 
says  Dr.  Cogan,  "contemplate  a  female  atheist  with 
more  disgust  and  horror,  than  if  she  possessed  the 
hardest  features  embossed  with  carbuncles.'*  Even 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
turn  finequently  with  disgust  firom  unbelieving  women ; 
they  know  too  well  the  value  of  religion  and  piety  in 
the  mother  and  the  wife;  they  know  full  well  that  the 
religious  woman  is  generally  the  one  who  loves  most 
tenderly,  most  engrossingly,  and  most  constantly. 
There  is  a  mysterious  connection  between  even  hiunan 
love  and  religion.  Rousseau  has  long  ago  remarked 
upon  the  similarity  of  the  languages  of  the  two.*  How 
soon  does  a  man  in  love,  convert  his  mistress  into  an 
mgd;  he  is  ready  to  make  every  aaerifiee  for  her;  he 
kneels  at  her  ikrine;  he  worsMpt,  he  adorn  her;  'tis 
heaoen  where  she  is,  torment  where  she  is  not. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  some  of  the  effects  of  hiunan 
love  on  man ;  it  ia  through  the  medium  of  the  same 
powerful,  mysterious  agent,  that  woman  can  frequently 
do  so  much  for  the  cause  of  religion.  There  are  few 
men  who  can  be  deeply  devoted  to  a  pious  female  with- 
out a  deep  sense  of  the  beauty,  the  loveliness,  and  the 
holiness  of  true  religion.  1  once  knew  a  being  who 
loved,  and  lo?ed  devotedly  a  pious  lady.  I  have  seen 
him  gaze  on  her,  as  she  moved  before  him  in  all  the 
loveliness  of  modesty  and  grace.  Her  fooks,  her  words, 
her  actions,  were  all  the  subject  of  his  intensest  thoughts. 
I  do  believe  he  had  wrought  them  into  a  science,  which 
he  did  most  dearly  love  to  study. 

«  She  could  bend  him  to  her  ev^  will. 
His  soul's  emotions  all  were  in  her  power.** 

This  being  was  not  an  unbeliever,  but  yet  he  was  in- 
different towards  religion.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had 
felt  the  sweet  influence  of  human  love,  his  mind  as- 
sumed decidedly  a  religious  cast;  his  thoughts  were 
more  frequently  turned  on  high.  He  declared,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  affections,  that  he  felt  an  indescribable 
pleasure  in  kneeling  beside  the  object  of  his  aflfections 
at  the  altar,  and  mingling  his  prayers  with  hers.  He 
felt  a  deeper  veneration  and  love  for  the  Gkxl  of  nature, 
because  that  Gkxl  was  loved  by  her,  whose  pure  love, 
in  his  mind  at  least,  could  sanctify  and  hallow  every 
object  which  it  embraced.  Reader!  you  who  have  wan- 
dered into  distant  dimes,  have  you  not  sometimes  at 
sunset  hour,  when  the  great  orb  of  day  was  pouring  his 
last  flood  of  dimmed  light  over  a  world  fiist  sinking  into 
rest,  when  every  breeze  had  died  away  and  every  noise 
was  hushed,  reflected,  with  feelings  which  no  language 
could  adequately  describe,  that  the  same  great  luminary 
might  be  shedding  his  light  on  the  dear  friends  of  your 
bosom,  and  that  she  whom  you  most  tenderly  loved. 


*  He  says  that  **  the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  borrows  the  lan- 
guage of  love }  the  enthusiasm  of  lovehprrows  the  language  of 
d«»oU.n.'.  Digitized  by  GOC 
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might  then,  perhaps  far  away,  be  gazing  on  the  same 
object  ?  With  feelings  like  these,  would  the  being  just 
described  direct  his  prayers  and  thoughu  to  heaven. 
It  almost  seemed  to  him  that  they  met  hen  there,  and 
held  communion  together. 

And  yet,  be  not  surprised,  he  never  told  his  tale  of 
love  to  her!  She  might  have  known  it,  for  acts  and  looks 
are  more  eloquent  than  words.  But  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  this  individual  by  the  absorbing  affection  which 
he  felt  for  one  pious  woman,  remained  with  him ;  he  de- 
clares that  the  bare  remembrance  of  her  who  seems  to 
him  even  now  a  vision  of  loveliness  and  piety  on  earth, 
has  made  him  a  better  and  a  holier  man.  He  can  truly 
and  feelingly  declare  in  those  exquisite  lines  of  Pe- 
trarch's, whose  beauty  no  translation  can  express, 

**  Oentil  mla  donna,  io  veggio 
Nel  mover  de*  vostri  occhi  an  dolce  lame 
Che  mi  mosua  la  via  che  al  del  conduce." 

Yes,  and  there  are  thousands  besides  who,  like  him, 
have  been  indebted  to  pious  females  for  that  "  sweet 
light"  which  illumines  the  path  to  heaven. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  female  oommunicante  in 
our  country,  form  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  church.  If  you  will  examine  into  this  small 
comparative  number  of  male  communicants,  you  will 
find  that  one-half,  or  perhaps  three-fourths  have  been 
brought  into  the  church  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
female  influence.  But  we  must  remember  that  this 
great,  this  salutary  influence  of  woman,  is  exercised 
through  the  medium  of  her  example,  and  of  the  sweet 
propriety  and  purity  of  her  demeanor  before  God  and 
man.  She  need  not  preach  her  own  goodness,  like  the 
Pharisee ;  she  need  not  obtrude  her  sentiments,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  fanatic,  on  those  around  her.  It  is  not 
her  province  to  go  upon  the  highway  and  compel  all  to 
come  in  to  the  feast  She  is  not  the  being  to  force  you 
by  denunciation  and  terror,  to  enter  the  church ;  all  this 
is  offensive,  but  particularly  so  in  a  modest  female.* 

Under  the  present  system  of  education  it  is  rarely 
the  case  that  woman  can  discuss  with  grace,  and 
elegance,  and  truth,  the  doctrinal  points  of  religion. 
"Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  is  a  text  which 
every  woman  should  bear  constantly  in  mind.  A  female 
persecutor  is  the  most  odious  of  her  sex.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  bigoted,  bloody-minded  Mary,  queen 
of  England,  was  the  most  unlovely  woman  mentioned 
in  the  page  of  English  history  ;  and  we  can  scarcely 
blame  her  equally  bigoted  husband,  in  withholding  all 
affection  and  love  from  a  woman  who  resembled  him  so 
closely.  I  do  not  believe  that  even  the  bigoted  husband 
can  love  a  ferocious,  blood-thirsty,  bigoted  wife. 

Mrs.  Sandford  blames  those  enthusiastic  females  *'who 
wander  about  from  house  to  house,  retailing  the  spirits 
al  errors  of  the  day,  feeling  the  religious  pulse,  dispens- 
ing prescriptions,  and  giving  notoriety,  at  least,  to  eve- 
ry new  nostrum  which  would  impose  on  the  credulity 
of  weak  and  wayward  christians;  going  about  with 
their  little  casket  of  specifics,  they  excite  and  foster  the 


diseases  they  affect  to  cure."  Such  enthusiatm  at  thii, 
she  well  observes,  "  bears  not  the  rose  of  Sharon,  but 
the  apple  of  discord :  not  clusters  of  the  celestial  vine, 
but  spurious  berries,  which  have  the  form,  bat  not  the 
sweetness  of  the  genuine  fruiu'*  There  is  a  something 
in  the  quiet,  meek,  gentle,  and  unobtrusive  aspect  and 
demeanor  of  the  truly  pious  woman,  which,  of  itself 
produces  a  mighty  influence  on  the  other  sex.  In  the 
collection  of  Lely's  famous  Windsor  Beauties,  there  is 
one  which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  and  rireti  it 
in  steadfast  and  extatic  gaze,  it  is  the  picture  of  Mn. 
Notu  In  Mrs.  Jameson's  description  of  those  Beautiet, 
I  have  been  more  struck  with  Mrs.  Nott,  although  her 
tale  is  untold,  than  with  any  in  the  collection,  not  ex- 
cepting even  the  beautiful,  the  k>vely  Miss  Hamil- 
ton. This  fair  creature  is  represented  with  her  book, 
and  her  flowers,  and  her  viUage  ckurckj  in  the  back 
ground.  These  are  the  beautiful  and  gracefol  appen- 
dages of  piety  and  virtue.  "As  for  the  picture,**  sayi 
Mrs.  J.  "  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know,  that  slander  haf 
never  breathed  upon  those  features  to  sully  them  to  our 
fancy ;  that  sorrow,  which  comes  to  all,  can  nerer  eooe 
there."  Gazing  on  such  a  lovely,  I  had  like  to  hate  said 
holy  picture,  well  might  she  exclaim,  "  Is  there  no  pow- 
er in  conjuration  to  make  those  ruby  lips  undoes  and 
reveal  all  we  long  to  know?  Are  they  forever  silent? 
The  soul  that  once  inhabited  there,  that  looked  through 
those  mild  eyes,  the  heart  that  beat  beneath  that  modest 
vest ;  are  they  fled  and  cold  7  And  of  aU  the  thoughts, 
the  feelings,  the  hopes,  the  joys,  the  fears,  'the  hoard 
of  unsunn*d  griefs'  that  once  had  their  dwelling  there; 
is  this— this  surface— where  beauty  yet  lives,  •dothed 
in  the  rainbow  tints  of  heaven,*  but  mute,  cold,  impas- 
sive — all  that  renuiins:"  And  such  will  ever  be  the 
curiosity  which  a  meek,  beautiful,  and  pious  femsl^ 
will  excite  in  the  bosom  of  sensibility  and  afieetioo. 


•  St  Peter  speake  in  the  following  terms,  to  christian  ladies 
whose  husbands  were  not  yet  conrerted  to  the  new  fUth :  "  Like- 
wise je  wives  be  in  sabjection  to  jom  husbands,  that  if  any  obey 
not  the  word,  they  also  without  the  word,  may  be  won  by  the 
conrersatioa  of  the  wires,  while  they  behold  your  ekatte  c<mter- 
Mtion  coupled  with  fear,^^  This  recommendation  of  the  apostle, 
marka  out  the  true  proTince  of  woman  in  matters  of  religion. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messtnfsr. 
liXOHBIi  GRANBT* 

CHAP.  rv. 

She  like  a  solitary  rose  that  springs 
In  the  first  warmth  of  summer  days,  and  flings 
A  perfume  the  more  sweet  because  aione 
Just  bursting  into  beauty,  with  a  zone- 
Half  girl's— half  woman's.— JCbtcmm  CMsmm. 

The  gentle  ease,  and  simple  tranquillity  which  reigned 
at  Cholgrave,  found  me  its  most  obedient  vassal  I 
lounged  in  the  library  the  whole  day,  devouring  with  a 
morbid  appetite,  romance,  poetry,  and  light  butaiy. 
I  shunned  the  gay  circle  of  its  inmates,  not  ihrou^  mis' 
anthropy  or  boyish  modesty,  but  from  an  utter  cod- 
tempt  of  the  form  and  spirit  of  social  intercourse.  I 
communed  alone  with  myself,  and  in  the  wanton  dresms 
which  a  sickly  fancy  oonjured  before  me,  I  was  alter 
nately  the  victim  of  caprice,  restlessness,  and  disqui^ 
tude.  Thou^  secluded  I  was  not  soliUry— ihoagh  » 
hermit  I  was  not  a  misanthrope.  Arthur  Lodwell  wss 
a  little  nucleus,  about  whom  the  affections  and  frie«d- 
shijM  of  the  whole  household  gathered  themselves.  Bii 
occasional  visits  to  the  library— his  frank  and  open  id* 
dress,  and  his  serious  and  manly  sense,  all  coospind 
to  teach  me  the  value  of  his  usefulness,  and  the  degm- 
dation  of  my  own  worthlessness.  He  ooold  Mgk  ^ 
my  sentimental  reveries,  yet  he  had  a  de^  and  eta*- 
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tened  taste  for  poetry ;  and  though  he  was  in  the  Aill 
tide  of  elastic  youth,  he  could  read  me  a  homily  on  the 
errors  of  an  ill  regulated  mind,  with  all  thegrare  solem- 
nity of  referend  age.  His  expostulations — the  remon- 
stnnces  of  my  mother,  and  the  broad  hints  about  bad 
breeding  whidi  the  old  dining-room  servant  gaye  me, 
eould  not  seduce  me  from  my  much  loved  retreat.  1 
adhered  to  its  fascinations  even  as  the  ivy  to  the  &lling 
lower,  and  was  simple  enough  to  believe  that  wisdom 
was  gained  by  the  bopeep  game  between  reason,  &n- 
ey  and  folly. 

One  morning  while  I  was  engaged  in  my  usual  spec- 
ulatioos^  the  door  of  the  library  was  suddenly  opened, 
and  Lucy  entered,  exclaiming !  *'  Tour  cousin  Isa  has 
arrived ;  shut  your  books !  and  do,  my  dear  Lionel,  ar- 
range your  disordered  dress.  Look  at  your  dishevelled 
hair.  Twill  curl  in  graceful  ringlets  I  and  now  do  take 
it  away  from  your  pale  and  melancholy  brow."  Twin- 
ing her  fingers  in  my  hair,  '*  I  declare,'*  cried  she,  "  I 
will  not  leave  you  till  you  come  into  the  parlor.  Isa  is 
a  lovely  girl,  and  ia  now  receiving  the  afiectionate  salu- 
tations of  the  whole  &mily.  Do,  for  my  sake !  for  our 
mother's !  and  for  the  character  of  the  name  you  bear, 
grant  my  request.'*  I  could  not  hesitate,  when  she  im- 
pressed her  entreaty  with  a  kiss ;  and  promising  that  I 
would  appear  before  my  cousin,  I  soon  commenced 
the  unusual  labors  of  my  toilette.  I  felt  a  wish,  from 
some  unaccountable  emotion,  to  impress  my  cousin  with 
my  appearance,  and  went  into  my  toilette  as  a  warrior 
into  an  armory.  Scipio's  countenance  was  lit  up  with 
joy,  when  I  summoned  his  assistance ;  and  with  much 
deference  he  ventured  to  hope  that  I  would  now  let  the 
old  books  rest — that  I  would  sometimes  sail  in  our  plea- 
sure boat— that  I  would  look  at  the  Janus  colts— that 
I  would  let  him  go  with  me  to  our  dd  walks,  and  that 
we  would  be  boys  again. 

So  soon  as  I  had  descended  into  the  parlor,  my  mother 
advancing  towards  me,  led  me  to  a  recess  in  the  dor- 
mant window ;  and  with  much  solemnity  introduced  me 
in  doe  form  to  my  cousin  Isa  Gordon !  My  fair  rela- 
tive was  much  abashed  at  the  gravity  of  my  introduc- 
tion, and  something  like  fear  checked  the  furtive  glance 
which  was  beaming  over  her  countenance.  For  my 
own  part  I  was  confused,  alarmed,  and  agitated,  and 
trembled  beneath  that  silent  eloquence,  and  impassioned 
sympathy,  which  in  making  woman  lovely,  ever  makes 
man  a  fool.  To  me  the  situation  was  painful  and  sin- 
guhir,  for  I  had  never  before  quailed  under  the  smiles 
or  frowns  of  female  society.  I  had  gained  their  con- 
tempt by  apathy ;  and  studiously  avoiding  the  little  at- 
tentions demanded  by  the  honor  of  gallantry,  I  stood 
among  them  a  heartless  being,  whose  company  was  tol- 
erated only  because  his  satire  was  dangerous. 

"I  am  truly  happy  to  see  you  at  Chalgrave,*'  were 
the  first  words  which  were  stammered  through  my  con- 
fusion! 

She  blushed  more  deeply  when  I  had  spoken,  and 
was  hesitating  a  reply,  when  Lucy  advancing  relieved 
her  from  her  embarrassmenL  At  the  call  of  my  mother 
they  moved  across  the  room,  and  I  was  left  gazing  in 
mute  rapture,  at  the  grace  and  sylph-like  gentleness, 
which  characterized  the  footsteps  of  my  cousin. 

This  was  Isa  Gk>rdon  !  that  morning  star  which  still 
shines  on  with  purity  and  brightness  over  the  dark  hori- 
zon of  memory,  and  which  even  now  poiurs  its  bold  and 


mellow  light  over  the  dreary  waste  of  my  afiections. 
Though  not  of  tall  stature,  her  form  was  one  of  exqui- 
site grace  and  symmetry,  and  her  beauty  mingled  itself 
with  the  eye  and  memory  of  the  beholder.  Her  golden 
locks  relieved  a  blushing  cheek,  where  laughing  sum- 
mer had  set  its  seal,  while  her  countenance  expressed  a 
sensibility,  intelligence,  sweetness  of  temper  and  inno« 
cence  which  disarmed  flattery,  and  kindled  affection. 
She  was  grave  more  from  gentle  thoughtfulness  than 
melancholy ;  and  the  low,  rich  and  soft  music  of  her 
voice,  stole  upon  the  heart  like  the  swelling  cadence  of 
the  JSolian  harp.  To  firmness  she  united  delicacy  of 
character,  and  possessing  softness  without  wealcness^ 
humility  without  arrogance,  and  beauty  without  affec- 
tation, her  life  became  a  rare  and  happy  combination 
of  dignity,  elevation  and  gentleness,  with  the  virtues 
which  ennoble  man,  and  the  winning  graces  which  en* 
dear  woman.  She  was  in  all  the  pride  and  power  of 
conquering  seventeen,  yet  still  no  girUshness  weakened 
the  unobtrusive  dignity  of  her  character.  Romance 
might  have  decked  her  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues  of  its 
fond  imaginings.  Poetry  might  have  lingered  around 
the  silent  purity  of  her  life,  but  reason  alone  could  truly 
love — and  wisdom  adore  her. 

On  that  day  I  felt  a  new  passion  adding  itself  to  my 
dreamy  solitude ;  and  when  I  returned  to  my  tranquil 
room,  I  found  myself  the  victim  of  wild  and  impassioned 
love,  betraying  every  symptom  of  its  curious  and  way- 
ward power.  I  was  alternately  humble  and  arrogant — 
stubborn  and  infirm — now  a  gallant  cavalier,  winning 
woman's  heart  by  martial  prowess — now  a  finished 
coxcomb  with  a  plentiful  store  of  that  harmless  folly, 
which  is  frittered  away  from  common  sense,  and  now  a 
rhjone  stricken  poet,  drawing  inspiration  finom  my  own 
distempered  vanity,  and  struggling  for  metre  in  the 
odds  and  ends  of  language.  I  loved  with  a  holy  and 
fervent  ardor ;  yet  the  purity  which  I  fondly  believed 
was  the  characteristic  of  my  passion,  was  stained  into 
grossness  by  individual  pride.  Self  love  made  me  a 
little  deity,  and  woman's  regard  was  an  offering  de- 
manded by  my  insatiate  egotism.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  erred  more  than  most  young  lovers,  in  thus  reasoning 
fror^the  cause  to  the  effect,  and  in  believing  that  the 
existence  of  love  arises  solely  from  our  own  latent 
merits  and  fascinations.  Kindness  makes  us  arrogant, 
while  pride  deduces  from  a  blush  or  a  smile,  positive 
evidence  of  woman's  unhesitating  love.  If  she  reason 
with  the  folly  of  our  passion,  she  is  cold — if  she  shew 
the  least  sunshine  of  tenderness,  she  is  indelicate,  and  if 
she  exercise  the  common  prudence  of  a  reasoning  being, 
she  is  a  coquette.  Man  must  have  all  the  constancy  of 
her  love,  all  the  devotion  of  her  guileless  heart,  and  he 
alone  must  mould  ite  delicate  texture  to  the  wanton 
caprice  of  his  own  vanity.  He  grants  her  all  that  love 
which  he  can  spare  from  the  faction  and  turmoil  of  the 
world,  and  demands  in  return  her  esteem  for  his  errors, 
and  her  adoration  for  his  infirmities.  We  treat  them 
as  fools,  when  we  breathe  our  false  and  treacherous 
love,  and  thus  cheat  ourselves  into  a  belief  of  our  own 
purity  and  truth.  A  woman  of  dignity  will  smile  at 
the  fantastic  tricks  which  duplicity  enacts  before  her; 
and  if  she  truly  love  she  will  crush  our  pride  by  cold- 
ness, and  blind  the  searching  eye  of  our  vanity  by  in- 
difference. She  risks  her  total  happiness — she  nobly 
throws  all  her  treasured  hopes  into^lhe  scale  of  marriage. 
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and  when  once  resolTed,  she  hesitates  no  lon^r  over 
the  trembling  sacrifice  of  her  implicit  confidence.  Man 
calls  the  considerations  of  her  judgment  insincerity — 
and  the  justifiable  warfare  of  defence — coquetry.  He 
loves  from  pride ;  while  prudence  teaches  her  to  inspire 
him  with  that  true  passion,  which  takes  its  brightness 
like  the  diamond,  only  from  the  attrition  of  its  own 
fragments. 

Excited  by  the  influence  of  my  new  passion,  I  became 
a  being  of  different  habits,  and  boldly  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  that  social  circle  whose  gaiety  I  had  shunned. 
The  rays  of  loTe  had  beamed  athwart  the  darkness  of 
my  solitude,  and  I  basked  in  their  brilliancy  till  seclu- 
sion lost  its  philosophy  and  study  its  excitement  I 
was  happy  only  in  the  company  of  Isa  G^ordon,  and 
revelled  like  a  martyr,  in  the  funereal  pyre,  which  con- 
sumed my  tranquillity.  With  the  quick  penetration  of 
her  sex  she  perceived  my  love,  and  though  it  hourly 
disported  its  vagaries  before  her,  it  failed  to  move  either 
her  serenity  of  temper,  or  unbend  her  dignity  of  char- 
acter. In  her  intercourse  with  me  she  was  courteous, 
kind  and  polite,  and  I  vainly  labored  to  find  some  of 
those  thousand  signs  of  reciprocal  attachment  with 
which  egotism  flatters  pride,  and  with  which  vanity 
sustains  folly.  I  thought  she  was  cold  and  heartless, 
and  have  often  gazed  on  her  beauty  with  that  chilled 
rapture  which  would  dwell  on  the  rainbow  that  lends 
its  glittering  canopy  to  the  brow  of  the  glacier. 

Time  wore  away  on  downy  feet,  and  the  period  was 
rapidly  approaching  when  Isa  was  to  leave  Chalgrave, 
and  I  was  to  enter  college.  I  dared  not  breathe  my 
love ;  for  though  blinded  by  excess  of  passion,  I  had 
enough  of  reason  to  know  that  I  should  be  rejected  ;  but 
could  she  refuse  when  I  plainly  declared  my  senti- 
ments 7  My  vanity  whispered  her  acceptance,  and  I 
believed  that  her  indifference  proceeded  not  from  dis- 
like but  from  my  silence  on  that  necessary  and  impor- 
tant declaration  which  the  pride  and  pretended  igno- 
rance of  every  woman  imperiously  demands. 

**  Tou  are  singularly  romantic,  Lionel !"  said  she,  sb 
I  was  earnestly  employed  in  repeating  some  wild  stanzas 
which  I  had  inscribed  to  the  evening  star  I  **  YQ^At  a 
curious  conceit  to  make  it^e  bridal  torch  of  the  moon, 
and  why  people  it  with  the  genius  of  light  Many  a 
poet  has  sighed  away  his  sense  in  searching  for  meta- 
phors to  exalt  it — yet  it  still  shines  on,  careless  of  the 
poor  folly  which  labors  to  adorn  it** 

**  There  is  destiny  in  it,  Isa !  and  even  now  as  it  arrests 
your  gaze,  does  it  not  tell  thee  of  futurity  ?  and  does  it 
not  give  a  dreamy  melancholy— an  incoherent  imagin- 
ing to  thy  young,  thy  cold,  thy  uncorrupted  heart?" 

"  My  heart  cold !"  replied  she,  smiling,  "  What  a 
happy  poet!  In  one  moment  basking  in  the  light  of 
the  evening  star,  and  in  the  next  ungenerously  censur- 
ing a  heart  of  which  you  know  nothing." 

'*  I  do  know  it !  I  know  that  you  have  chilled  its  bet- 
ter feelings  by  the  dictates  of  reason,  cmd  from  long 
obedience  to  stem  prudence,  you  cannot,  dare  not  love! 
You  have  seen  the  sincerity  of  my  passion,  and  you 
have  trampled  on  the  purity  of  that  love  whidi  adores 
you!  Hear  me,  dear  Isa,'*  I  continued,  seizing  her 
hand  and  arresting  her  departure,  **  hear  my  unworthy 
love.    I  am  a  wretched,  desolate  being,  and  live  alone." 

*' Lionel!*'  said  she,  suddenly  interrupting  me,  "I 
do  not  love  you!    You  have  noble  qualities,  and  a 


genius  which  promises  the  highest  distinctioiis  of  fame. 
Forget  your  idle  passion,  and  be  assured  thatlafaaO 
ever  retain  for  you  the  most  afifectkmate  friendshiik 
Enter  into  the  busy  throng  of  the  world,  and  yoa 
will  quickly  gain  that  chastened  wisdom  which  ean 
laugh  to  scorn  all  your  boyish  dreams  of  romance,  sod 
in  the  race  of  ambition  you  must  and  will  forget  your 
fancied  sorrows.    Is  it  not  true  that 

*  Love  Mldoin  haunts  the  breast  where  leamiof  lies 
And  Tenua  set*— ere  Mercwy  can  riae.'  >* 

**  I  did  not  reckon  on  insult,"  I  replied  with  much 
temper,  "  nor  did  I  wish  you  to  read  me  a  homily  on 
the  extravagance  of  that  passion  which  you  alone  have 
caused.    You  may  scorn,  yet  I  can  love." 

Lucy,  accompanied  by  Arthur  Ludwdl,  appeared  at 
this  moment,  and  relieved  me  tmm  a  scene  of  distreai^ 
confusion,  and  embarrassment  They  returned  with 
Isa  to  the  parior ;  and  I,  in  a  state  of  tempestuous  feel- 
ing and  subdued  pride,  sauntered  to  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake.  A  wkip-poot-unU  seated  on  the  leafless 
branch  of  a  ruined  oak,was  carolling  his  funereal  notes  to 
the  responsive  echoes  of  the  forest  The  moon  was  rising 
far  in  the  Elast,  and  the  broad  sea  before  me  had  already 
flushed  its  rippled  surface  in  her  mellow  light  Here 
and  there  in  the  fretted  hori^n,  might  be  dimly  dis- 
covered the  diminished  sail,  or  the  firail  bark  of  the 
silent  fisherman.  All  nature  was  slumbering  in  death- 
like solitude,  while  I  alone  was  the  rude  string  whose 
vibrations  jarred  into  discord  the  peaceful  scene  aroaed 
me.  In  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride  I  solemnly  r^ 
solved  to  conquer  my  unrequited  passion.  I  returned 
to  Chalgrave,  proud,  stubborn  and  unconquerable.  1 
looked  up  to  its  dreary  grandeur  and  my  eye  caught 
the  light  form  of  Isa  flitting  athwart  a  window.  My 
obstinacy  vanished  like  the  mist  of  the  mornings  and  I 
was  again  the  creature  of  love,  hope,  and  imaginatioiL 

On  the  succeeding  day  she  quitted  Chalgrave.  Her 
parting  interview  was  simple  and  aflfecting;  A  kiss  for 
my  mother— a  tear  for  Lucy,  and  a  smile  for  me,  were 
the  little  legacies  her  affections  bequeathed.  With 
strained  eye  and  intense  interest,  I  watched  the  chariot 
which  bore  her  away,  and  when  it  had  sunk  into  the 
forest,  I  turned  off  to  meditate  on  her  virtues  and  dream 
on  her  beauty.  My  old  nurse  gently  toodiing  me» 
placed  in  my  hand  a  little  packet  which  she  said  Mim 
Isa  had  left  for  me.  I  tore  off  the  envelope,  and  a  goUen 
locket  fell  at  my  feet,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  faist 
though  legible  lines,  <*  Dmna  firgdJ*  That  mcmeme 
is  now  on  my  heart — a  holy  relie  of  the  wreck  of  my 
happiness. 

For  the  Soothem  Ltoiary  Mmmmwm, 
TOM.'W.M. 

MThen  the  cup  is  pledged,  and  the  bright  wine  flowi^^ 
At 4he  festal  board,  in  the  halls  of  light; 

And  gentle  eyes,  like  stars  are  glowing^ 
In  the  cloudless  sky  of  a  somroer*8  nigbc  ; 

Oh !  breathe  but  my  name  o'er  the  wine,  for  yet 

I  will  dare  to  believe  that  all  will  not  foiiget. 

When  the  moon  lodes  out  on  the  leafy  bowers. 
Where  thegladsomedaughtersofbeauty  are  nrrmlhrc 

The  brightest  and  fairest  of  all  the  flowers. 
To  crown  their  altars  with  incense  breathing, 

Oh,  name  one  flower  for  the  absent  one, 

Who  forgotten  by  thee  is  remembered^y  nooe. 
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In  that  home,  to  thee  brightest  and  best  apoo  earth. 
Where  the  spirits  thon  iorestare  yearning  togreet  thee, 

When  round  the  light  of  the  household  hearth, 
The  smiles  and  the  tears  of  affection  greet  thee. 

Mid  the  beam  of  the  smile  and  the  glow  of  the  tear, 

ShsU  a  thought  ever  whisper  "  I  wish  he  were  here  7** 

For  if  life  were  changed,  and  its  beamings  of  gladness, 
Were  shrouded  in  gloom  by  the  veil  of  sorrow, 

And  the  pale  cold  shade  of  unaltered  sadness. 
Found  no  ray  of  hope  in  the  coming  morrow ; 

Each  pang  could  but  render  more  precious  to  me. 

The  friendship  of  M***,  the  beauty  of  B. 

MORNA. 
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eager. 


Writteo  oo  heing  sccueed  of  eoldneee  of  character  and  maiuiers 
by  eome  frieode—lSSO. 

They  call  me  oold — they  know  me  not,  nor  can  they 

understand 
The  warmth  of  my  affections,  by  the  breeze  of  l:indneft 

fanned; 
My  feelings  may  not  show  themselves  in  countenance 

or  voice, 
Bat  my  hemi  can  weep  with  those  who  weep—with 

those  who  sing,  rejoice ! 
My  best  affections  lie  concealed — I  bring  them  not  to 

For  I  know  that  those  with  whom  1  dwell  can  never 

read  them  right; 
But  their  fountain,  tho'  it  calmly  flow,  is  warm  and  full 

and  deep. 
And  the  stream  of  love  within  my  breast,  tho'  nfenl, 

does  not  tUqt, 
To  all  the  dearest  ties  of  life  I  cling  most  tenderly ; 
And  the  few  whose  unbought  love  is  mine,  compose  the 

world  tome: 
It  is  not  those  who  feel  the  most  their  feelings  best  ex< 

press, 
Nor  those  the  most  sincerely  fond,  who  with  the  tongue 

can  bless — 
The  paltry  counterfeit  may  shine  with  radiancy  as 

bri^t 
As  the  costly  gem  which  monarchs  wear— may  look  as 

pure  and  white ; 
The  artificial  rose  may  glow  with  a  color  full  as  fair 
As  the  lovely  flower  which  nature  rears  in  sunshine  and 

in  air; 
*Tii  time,  and  time  alone,  can  show  the  real  gem  and 

flower. 
And  time  will  oft  on  those  we  love,  exert  its  magic 

power; 
It  may  change  the  beaming  smiles  to  frowns,  kind  greets 

ings  to  disdain. 
And  cause  the  teemtng  friend  to  scorn  our  poverty  and 

pain. 
Oh !  it  is  not  thus  with  me,  I  know,  the  tide  of  feeling 

flows; 
Affection  may  not  speak  in  looks,  but  in  my  bosom 

glows. 
With  a  warmth  which  time  can  never  chill,  scarce  in< 

juries  suppress, 
And  my  heart  responds  to  tYery  tone  of  the  voice  of 

teiklemess.  e.  a.  s, 


For  the  Southera  Literary  MeMon^er. 

On  ih»  n^mt^Jham^hf  and  Blind  Olrl  of  Of  Amy 
Ivm  »t  Uartfordf  OaaneeticiiU 

Yet  deem  not,  though  so  dark  her  path. 
Heaven  8trew*d  no  comforts  o*er  her  lot. 

Or  in  its  bitter  cup  of  wrath 
The  healing  drop  of  balm  forgot 

Oh  no!— with  meek,  contented  mind. 

The  needle's  humble  task  to  ply. 
At  the  full  board  her  place  to  find. 

Or  close  in  sleep  the  placid  eye. 

With  order's  unobtrusive  charm 

Her  simple  wardrobe  to  dispose. 
To  press  of  guiding  care  the  arm. 

And  rove  wher^Autumn*s  bounty  flows, 

With  Touch  so  exquisitely  true. 

That  vision  stands  astonished  by. 
To  recognize  with  ardor  due 

Some  friend  or  bene&ctor  nigh, 

Her  hand  mid  childhood's  curls  to  place. 
From  fragrant  buds  the  breath  to  steal. 

Of  stranger-guest  the  brow  to  trace. 
Are  pleasures  left  for  her  to  feeL 

And  often  o'er  her  hour  of  thought. 
Will  burst  a  laugh  of  wildest  glee. 

As  if  the  living  forms  she  caught 
On  wit's  fantastic  drapery, 

As  if  at  length,  relenting  skies 

In  pity  to  her  doom  severe. 
Had  bade  a  mimic  morning  rise^ 

The  chaos  of  the  soul  to  cheer. 

But  who,  with  energy  divine, 
May  tread  that  undiacover'd  maze, 

Where  Nature,  in  her  curtaln'd  shrine. 
The  strange  and  new-bom  Thought  arrays? 

Where  quick  perception  shrinks  to  find 

On  eye  and  ear  the  envious  seal. 
And  wild  ideas  throng  the  mind. 

Which  palsied  speech  may  ne'er  reveal; 

Where  instinct,  like  a  robber  bold. 
Steals  sever'd  links  firom  Reason's  chain, 

And  leaping  o'er  her  barrier  cold 
Proclaims  the  proud  precaution  vain : 

Say,  who  shall  with  magician's  wand 

That  elemental  mass  compose. 
Where  young  aflfections  pure  and  fond 

Sleep  like  the  germ  mid  wintry  snows? 

Who,  in  that  undecipher'd  scroll 

The  mystic  characters  may  see, 
Save  Him  who  reads  the  secret  soul. 

And  holds  of  life  and  death  the  key  7 

Then,  on  thy  midnight  journey  roam, 
Poor  wandering  child  of  rayless  gloom, 

And  to  thy  last  and  narrow  home 
Drop  gently  from  this  living  tomb. 
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Yes,  uninterpreted  and  drear, 
Toil  onward  with  benighted  mind, 

Still  kneel  at  prayers  thou  canst  not  hear. 
And  grope  for  truth  thou  may'st  not  find. 

No  scroll  of  friendship  or  of  love, 
Must  breathe  its  language  o*er  thy  heart, 

Nor  that  Blest  Book  which  guides  above, 
Its  message  to  thy  «oul  impart. 

But  Thou  who  didst  on  Calvary  die. 
Flows  not  thy  mercy  wide  and  free? 

Thou,  who  didst  rend  of  death  the  tie, 
Is  Jfature'a  seal  too  strong  for  thee  ? 

And  Thou,  oh  Spirit  pure,  whose  rest 

Is  with  the  lowly,  contrit^  train. 
Illume  the  temple  of  her  breast. 

And  cleanse  of  latent  ill  the  stain. 

That  she  whose  pilgrimage  below 
Was  night  that  never  hoped  a  mom, 

That  undeclining  day  may  know 
Which  of  eternity  is  bom. 

The  great  transition  who  can  tell? 

When  from  the  ear  its  seal  shall  part 
Where  countless  lyres  seraphic  swell. 

And  holy  transport  thrills  the  heart. 

When  the  chain*d  tongue,  which  ne*er  might  pour 

The  broken  melodies  of  time, 
Shall  to  the  highest  numbers  soar, 

Of  everlasting  praise  sublime, 

When  those  blind  orbs  which  ne'er  might  trace 

The  features  of  their  kindred  day. 
Shall  scan  of  Deity  the  face. 

And  glow  with  rapture's  deathless  ray. 

L.  H.  B. 


Nor  Fame  may  deign  a  feeble  blast, 
To  tell  the  worid  that  Ocy  ka9i  hem; 

Nor  snatch  the  record  of  the  past 
From  the  dark  grave  that  locks  it  in. 

Barren  the  theme — the  legend  trite 
Of  joys  or  griefs  it  could  reveal — 

The  interchange  of  shade  and  light 
That  aU  Aovefelt  and  aU  nmtt  feel 


enger. 
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Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  infant  children  of  S.  M.  and  C.  W. 
8.  of  Campbell  county,  Ya.    By  Frederic  Speece. 

O,  they  were  rose-buds,  fresh  and  bright, 
Fair  flow 'rets  breathing  of  delight; 
Young  cherubs  from  a  happier  sphere, 
Too  gently  sweet  to  linger  here. 

The  rose-buds  withered  ere  their  bloom, 
The  flow'rets  strewed  an  early  tomb, 
The  gentle  cherubs  tasted  pain, 
Then  sought  their  native  skies  again. 

Infanta  are  bright  immortal  things 
Though  robed  in  feeble,  dying  clay : 

Death  but  unfolds  their  silken  wings. 
And  speeds  their  joyful  flight  away ; 

Beyond  these  cold,  sublunar  skies. 
They  seek  a  home  among  the  blest ; 

On  strong  unwearied  pinions  rise. 
Cleave  the  blue  vault  and  are  at  rest 

What  though  no  marble  may  attest 
Where  slumber  lone  their  cold  remains, 
'   Their  little  cares  are  hushed  to  rest, 
And  terminated  all  their  pains. 


Though  grief  has  lost  its  keener  edge. 
Remembrance  lingers  where  they  lie. 

To  muse  on  ev*ry  precious  pledge 
The  loved  ones  left  beneath  the  sky. 

And  ere  oblivion's  ebon  wing 
Sweep  ev'ry  vestige  from  the  spot, 

Affection  shall  its  oflfrings  bring. 
Nor  leave  them  to  be  quite  forgot 

E^ch  lovely  flow'r  and  drooping  bell- 
Bright  daughters  of  the  op'ning  year, — 
Those  beauteous  things  they  loved  so  well 
«  Shall  weep  their  annual  tribute  here. 

Through  dreary  Winter's  storm  and  cold. 

These  sleep  from  all  his  terrors  free- 
Again  their  blooming  sweets  unfold. 
Emblem  of  all  that  they  shall  be. 


For  the  Southern  Lkerary  Me«eafcr. 
SONHET* 
BT  ALEX.  LACET  BEARD. 
Sunset  is  past,— and  now  while  all  is  still, 
And  softly  o'er  the  plain  the  moonbeams  fall, 
I'll  hold  communion  with  myself  and  call 
From  mem'ry's  caverns,  feelings  deep,  that  fill 
My  soul  with  gladness.  *  *  *  Now  I  feel  the  thriB 
Of  past  delights ;— I  stand  in  that  old  hall, 
My  friends  surround  me, — yes,  I  see  them  all:— 
My  heart  grows  fiiint,  my  eyes  with  tear-drops  fiU. 

And  now  they  vanish,  from  my  sight  they  go. 
Farewell  ye. loved  ones,  we  shall  meet  again 
As  ofl  we've  met,  at  the  dim  twilight's  wane,— 
In  dreams  and  visions  which  shall  brightly  a 
Tour  sunoy  faces,  and  shall  bring  the  glow 
Of  by-gone  jojrs,  back  to  my  soul  again. 


For  the  Southern  Uiarary  MeaMfir- 
TO  HART. 

Mary,  amid  the  cares — the  woes 
Crowding  around  my  earthly  path, 

(Sad  path,  alas!  where  grows 

Not  ev'n  one  lonely  rose,) 
My  soul  at  least  a  solace  hath 

In  dreams  of  thee,  and  therein  knows 

An  Eden  of  sweet  repose. 

And  thus  thy  memory  is  to  me 
Like  some  enchanted,  fhr-oflf  isle, 

In  some  tumultuous  sea — 

Some  lake  beset  as  lake  can  be 
With  storms— but  where,  meanwhile, 

Serenest  skies  continually 
Just  o'er  that  one  bright  idand  smile. 

B.A.r. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messeoger. 
THB  TISIOBTART— A  TAIJS. 

BT  EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Stay  for  me  there !  I  will  not  fail 
To  meet  thee  in  that  hollow  vale. 
[CreTwy  •»  tkt  demth  of  ki§  wife,  bjf  Henry  King,  BUhop  0/ 
CkUkiuUr, 

lU-fated  and  mysterious  man !  Bewildered  in  the 
brilliancy  of  thine  own  imagination,  and  fallen  in  the 
flames  of  thine  own  youth  1  Again  in  fancy  I  behold 
thee !  Once  more  thy  form  hath  risen  before  me ! — 
not— oh  not  as  thou  art — in  the  cold  valley  and  shadow 
— but  as  thou  Mhouldst  be — squandering  away  a  life  of 
magnificent  meditation  in  that  city  of  dim  visions,  thine 
own  Venice — which  is  a  star-beloved  elysium  of  the 
sea,  and  the  wide  windows  of  whose  Palladian  palaces 
look  down  with  a  deep  and  bitter  meaning  upon  the 
secrets  of  her  silent  waters.  Yes !  I  repeat  it — as  thou 
ehouldat  be.  There  are  surely  otlier  worlds  than  this — 
other  thoughts  than  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude — 
other  speculations  than  the  speculations  of  the  sophist 
Who  then  shall  call  thy  conduct  into  question  7  Who 
blame  thee  for  thy  visionary  hours,  or  denounce  those 
occupations  as  a  wasting  away  of  life,  which  were  but 
the  overflowings  of  thine  everlasting  energies  ? 

It  was  at  Venice,  beneath  the  covered  archway  there 
called  the  Ponie  di  Sojptrt,  that  I  met  for  the  third  or 
fourth  time  the  person  of  whom  I  speak.  It  is  with  a 
confused  recollection  that  I  bring  to  mind  the  circum- 
stances of  that  meeting.  Yet  I  remember — ah !  how 
should  I  forget? — the  deep  midnight,  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  the  beauty  of  woman,  and  the  demon  of  romance, 
who  stalked  up  and  down  the  narrow  canal. 

It  was  a  night  of  unusual  gloom.  The  great  clock  of 
the  piazza  had  sounded  the  fifth  hour  of  the  Italian 
evening.  The  square  of  the  Campanile  lay  silent  knd 
deserted,  and  the  lights  in  the  old  Ducal  Palace  were 
dying  fast  away.  I  was  returning  home  from  the  Pia- 
zetta,  by  way  of  the  Grand  Canal.  But  as  my  gondola 
arrived  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  canal  San  Marco,  a 
female  voice  from  its  recesses  broke  suddenly  upon  the 
night,  in  one  wild,  hysterical,  and  long  continued  shriek. 
Startled  at  the  sound,  I  sprang  upon  my  feet :  while 
the  gondolier,  letting  slip  his  single  oar,  lost  it  in  the 
pitchy  darkness  beyond  a  chance  of  recovery,  and  we 
were,  consequently,  lefl  to  the  guidance  of  the  current 
which  here  sets  from  the  greater  into  the  smaller  chan- 
neL  Like  some  huge  and  sable-feathered  Condor,  wc 
were  slowly  drifting  down  towards  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
when  a  thousand  flambeaus  flashing  from  the  windows, 
and  down  the  stair-cases  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  turned  all 
at  once  that  deep  gloom  to  a  livid  and  supernatural  day. 

A  child,  slipping  from  the  arms  of  its  own  mother, 
had  fallen  from  an  upper  window  of  the  lofly  structure 
into  the  deep  and  dim  canal.  The  quiet  waters  had 
closed  placidly  over  their  victim;  and,  although  my 
own  gondola  was  the  only  one  in  sight,  many  a  stout 
swimmer,  already  in  the  stream,  was  seeking  in  vain 
upon  the  surface,  the  treasure  which  was  to  be  found, 
alas !  only  within  the  abyss.  Upon  the  broad,  black 
marble  flagstones,  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  and  a 
few  steps  above  the  w»ter  stood  a  figure  which  none 
who  then  saw  can  have  ever  since  forgotten.  It  was 
the  Marchesa  Aphrodite — the  adoration  of  all  Venice — 
the  gayest  of  the  gay — the  most  lovely  where  all  were 
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beautiful — but  still  the  young  wife  of  the  old  and  in- 
triguing Mentoni — and  the  mother  of  that  fair  child,  her 
first  and  only  one,  who  now  deep  beneath  the  murky 
water,  was  thinking  in  bitterness  of  heart  upon  her 
sweet  caresses,  and  exhausting  its  little  life  in  strug- 
gles to  call  upon  her  name. 

She  stood  alone.  Her  small,  bare,  and  silvery  feet 
gleamed  in  the  black  mirror  of  marble  beneath  her. 
Her  hair,  not  as  yet  more  than  half  loosened  for  the 
night  from  its  ball-room  array,  clustered  amid  a  shower 
of  diamonds,  round  and  round  her  classical  head,  in 
curls  like  the  young  hyacinth.  A  snowy  white  and 
gauze-like  drapery  seemed  to  be  nearly  the  sole  cover- 
ing to  her  delicate  form — but  the  midsummer  and  mid- 
night air  was  hot,  sullen,  and  still,  and  no  motion — 
no  shadow  of  motion  in  that  statue -like  form  itself, 
stirred  even  the  folds  of  that  raiment  of  very  vapor 
which  hung  around  it  as  the  heavy  marble  hangs  around 
the  Niobe.  Yet — strange  to  say ! — her  large  lustrous 
eyes  were  not  turned  downwards  upon  that  grave 
wherein  her'  brightest  hope  lay  buried— but  riveted  in 
a  widely  different  direction !  The  prison  of  the  Old 
Republic  is,  I  think,  the  stateliest  building  in  all  Ve- 
nice— but  how  could  that  lady  gaze  so  fixedly  upon  it, 
when  beneath  her  lay  stifling  her  only  child?  Yon 
dark  gloomy  niche  too  yawns  right  opposite  her  cham- 
ber window — what,  then,  could  there  be  in  its  shadows 
— in  its  architecture— in  its  ivy-wreathed  and  solemn 
cornices  that  the  Marchesa  di  Mentoni  had  not  won- 
dered at  a  thousand  times  before  7  Nonsense !  Who 
does  not  remember  that,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  the  eye, 
like  a  shattered  mirror,  multiplies  the  images  of  its  sor- 
row, and  sees  in  innumerable  far  ofiT  places,  the  woe 
which  is  close  at  hand. 

Many  steps  above  the  Marrhesa,  and  within  the  arch 
of  the  Water-Gate,  stood  in  full  dress,  the  Satyr-liko 
figure  of  Mentoni  himself.  He  was  occasionally  occu- 
pied in  thrumming  a  guitar,  and  seemed  ennuied  to  the 
very  death,  as  at  intervals  he  gave  directions  for  the 
recovery  of  his  child.  Stupified  and  aghast,  I  had  my- 
self no  power  to  move  from  the  upright  position  I  had 
assumed  upon  first  hearing  the  shriek,  and  must  have 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  agitated  group,  a  spectral 
and  ominous  appearance,  as,  with  pale  countenance  and 
rigid  limbs,  I  floated  down  among  them  in  that  funereal 
gondola. 

All  efforts  proved  in  vain.  Many  of  the  most  ener^ 
getic  in  the  search  were  relaxing  their  exertions,  and 
yielding  to  a  gloomy  sorrow.  There  seemed  but  little 
hope  for  the  child— bm  now,  from  the  interior  of  that 
dark  niche  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  Old  Republican  Prison,  and  as  fronts 
ing  the  lattice  of  the  Marchesa,  a  figure,  muffled  in  a 
cloak  stepped  out  within  reach  of  the  light,  and  pausing 
a  moment  upon  the  verge  of  the  giddy  descent,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  canal.  As,  in  an  instant  afterwards, 
he  stood  with  the  still  living  and  breathing  child  within 
his  grasp  upon  the  marble  flagstones  by  the  side  of  the 
Marchesa,  his  cloak  heavy  with  the  drenching  water 
became  unfostened,  and,  falling  in  folds  about  his  feet, 
discovered  to  the  wonder-stricken  spectators,  the  grace- 
ful person  of  a  very  young  man,  with  the  sound  of 
whose  name  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  then 
ringing. 

No  word  spoke  the  deliverer.    But  the  ^archesa ! 
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She  will  now  receive  her  child — she  will  press  it  to  her 
heart — she  will  cling  to  its  little  form,  and  smother  it 
with  her  caresses.  Alas !  another'a  arms  have  taken  it 
from  the  stranger — another's  arms  have  taken  it  away, 
and  borne  it  afar  of^  unnoticed,  into  the  palace !  And 
the  Marchesa !  Her  lip — her  beautiful  lip  trembles  : 
tears  are  gathering  in  her  eyes — those  eyes  which,  like 
Pliny's  own  Acanthus,  are  "soil  and  almost  liquid.*' 
Yes !  tears  are  gathering  in  those  eyes — and  see !  the 
entire  woman  thrills  throughout  the  soul,  and  the  statue 
has  started  into  life !  The  pallor  of  the  marble  counte- 
nance, the  swelling  of  the  marble  bosom,  the  very  pu- 
rity of  the  marble  feet,  we  behold  suddenly  flushed  over 
with  a  tide  of  ungovernable  crimson  ;  and  a  slight  shud- 
der quivers  about  her  delicate  frame,  as  a  gentle  air  at  Na- 
poli  about  the  rich  silver  lilies  in  the  grass.  Why  should 
that  lady  blush  ?  To  this  demand  there  is  no  answer — 
except  that,  having  leA  in  the  eager  haste  and  terror  of 
a  mother's  heart,  the  privacy  of  her  own  boudoir,  she 
has  neglected  to  enthral  her  tiny  feet  in  their  slippers ; 
and  utterly  forgotten  to  throw  over  her  Venitian  shoul- 
ders that  drapery  which  is  their  due.  What  other  pos- 
sible reason  could  there  have  been  for  her  so  blushing  7 
— ^for  the  glance  of  those  wild  appealing  eyes? — for  the 
unusual  tumult  of  that  throbbing  bosom  ? — for  the  con- 
vulsive pressure  of  that  trembling  hand  ? — that  hand 
which  fell,  as  Mentoni  turned  into  the  palace,  acciden- 
tally, upon  the  hand  of  the  stranger.  What  reason 
could  there  have  been  for  the  low — the  singularly  low 
tone  of  those  unmeaning  words  which  the  lady  uttered 
hurriedly  in  bidding  him  adieu?  "Thou  hast  con- 
quered"— she  said,  or  the  murmurs  of  the  water  de- 
ceived me — "  thou  hast  conquered— one  hour  after  sun- 
rise— we  shall  meet — so  let  it  be." 

«  ♦  4t  *  4  4* 

The  tumult  had  Subsided,  the  lights  had  died  away 
within  the  palace,  and  the  stranger,  whom  I  now  re- 
cognized, stood  alone  upon  the  flags.  He  shook  with 
inconceivable  agitation,  and  his  eye  glanced  around  in 
search  of  a  gondola.  I  could  not  do  less  than  oflfer  him 
the  service  of  my  own,  and  he  accepted  the  civility. 
Having  obtained  an  oar  at  the  Water-Gate,  we  pro- 
ceeded together  to  his  residence,  while  he  rapidly  re- 
covered his  self-possession,  and  spoke  of  our  former 
slight  acquaintance  in  terms  of  great  apparent  cor- 
diality. 

There  are  some  subjects  upon  which  I  take  pleasure 
in  being  minute.  The  person  of  the  stranger — let  me 
call  him  by  this  title,  who  to  all  the  world  was  still  a 
stranger — the  person  of  tlie  stranger  is  one  of  these  sub- 
jects. In  height  he  might  have  been  below  rather  than 
above  the  medium  size :  although  there  were  moments 
of  intense  passion  when  his  frame  actually  expanded 
and  belied  the  assertion.  The  light,  almost  slender 
symmetry  of  his  figure,  promised  more  of  that  ready 
activity  which  he  evinced  at  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  than 
of  that  Herculean  strength  which  he  has  been  known 
to  wield  without  an  eflfort,  upon  occasions  of  more  dan- 
gerous emergency.  With  the  mouth  and  chin  of  a 
deity-^a  nose  like  those  delicate  creations  of  the  mind 
to  be  found  only  in  the  medallions  of  the  Hebrew — sin- 
gular, wild,  full,  liquid  eyes,  whose  shadows  varied 
from  pure  hazel  to  intense  and  brilliant  jet,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  glossy,  black  hair,  from  which  a  forehead 
rather  low  than  otherwise,  gleamed  forth  at  intervals 


all  light  and  ivory — his  were  features  than  which  I 
have  seen  none  more  claBsically  regular,  except,  per- 
haps, the  marble  ones  of  the  Emperor  Comnoodus.  Tet 
his  countenance  was,  nevertheless,  one  of  those  which 
all  men  have  seen  at  some  period  of  their  lives,  and 
have  never  afterwards  seen  again.  It  had  no  peculiar— 
I  wish  to  be  perfectly  understood — it  had  no  seUUdprt" 
dominant  expression  to  be  fastened  upon  the  memory ;  a 
countenance  seen  and  instantly  forgotten — but  forgotten 
with  a  vague  and  never-ceasing  desire  of  recalling  it  to 
mind.  Not  that  the  spirit  of  each  rapid  passion  &iled 
at  any  time,  to  throw  its  own  distinct  image  upon  the 
mirror  of  that  face — ^but  that  the  mirror,  mirror-like,  re- 
tained no  vestige  of  the  passion,  when  the  passion  had 
departed. 

Upon  leaving  him  on  the  night  of  our  adventure,  he 
solicited  me,  in  what  I  thought  an  urgent  manner,  to 
call  upon  him  very  early  the  next  morning.  Shortly 
after  sunrise,  I  found  myself  accordingly  at  his  Palazzo^ 
one  of  those  huge  piles  of  gloomy,  yet  fantastic  gran- 
deur, which  tower  above  the  waters  of  the  Grand  Canal 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rialto.  I  was  shown  up  a  broad 
winding  staircase  of  mosaics,  into  an  apartment  whose 
unparalleled  splendor  burst  throu^  the  opening  door 
with  an  actual  glare,  making  me  sick  and  dizzy  with 
luxuriousness. 

I  knew  my  acquaintance  to  be  wealthy.  Report  bad 
spoken  of  his  possessions  in  terms  which  I  had  even 
ventured  to  call  terms  of  ridiculous  exaggeration.  But 
as  I  gazed  about  me,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  wealth  of  any  subject  in  Europe  could 
have  supplied  the  far  more  than  imperial  magnifiooMS 
which  burned  and  blazed  around. 

Although,  as  I  say,  the  sun  had  arisen,  yet  the  room 
was  still  brilliantly  lighted  up.  I  judged  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  from  an  air  of  exhaustion  in  the 
countenance  of  my  friend,  that  he  had  not  retired  to 
bed  during  the  whole  of  the  preceding  ni^L  In  the 
architecture  and  embellishments  of  the  chamber,  the 
evident  design  had  been  to  dazzle  and  astound.  Littk 
attention  had  been  paid  to  the  decora  of  what  is  techni- 
cally called  keepmgy  or  to  the  proprieties  of  nationality. 
The  eye  wandered  from  object  to  object,  and  rested  up- 
on  none — neither  the  grotesques  of  the  Greek  painters 
nor  the  sculptures  of  the  best  Italian  days— nor  the 
huge  carvings  of  untutored  Egypt.  Rich  draperies  in 
every  part  of  the  room  trembled  to  the  vibrations  of 
low,  melancholy  music,  whose  unseen  origin,  undoobt- 
edly  lay  in  the  recesses  of  the  crimson  trdliss  work  which 
tapestried  the  ceiling.  The  senses  were  oppressed  by 
mingled  and  conflicting  perfumes,  reeking  op  frooa 
strange  Arabesque  censers,  which  seemed  actually  en- 
dued with  a  monstrous  vitality,  as  their  particolored 
fires  writhed  up  and  down,  and  around  about  their  ex- 
travagant proportions.  The  rays  of  the  newly  risen 
sun  poured  in  upon  the  whole,  through  windows  formed 
each  of  a  single  pane  of  crimson-tinted  glass.  Glancing 
to  and  fro,  in  a  thousand  reflections,  frtnn  curtsias 
which  rolled  from  their  cornices  like  cataracts  of  moltai 
silver,  the  beams  of  natural  glory  mingled  at  length 
fitfully  with  the  artificial  light,  and  lay  weltering  in 
subdued  masses  upon  a  carpet  of  rich,  liquid  kiokiqg 
cloth  of  Chili  gold.  Here  then  had  the  hand  of  gesiai 
been  at  work.  A  chaos — a  wilderness  of  beauty  ky 
before  me.    A  sense  of  dreamy  and  incohereot  gran- 
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dcQr  took  pottesaion  of  my  goal,  and  I  remained  within 
the  door- way  speechless. 

Ha !  ha !  ha ! — ha !  ha !  ha ! — laughed  the  proprietor, 
motioning  me  to  a  seat,  and  throwing  himself  back  at 
full  length  upon  an  ottoman.  "  1  sec,"  said  he,  per- 
eeiving  that  I  could  not  immediately  reconcile  myself  to 
the  hiensemee  of  so  singular  a  welcome — "I  see  you  are 
BStomshed  at  my  apartment — at  my  statues — my  pic- 
tureft—my  originality  of  conception  in  architecture  and 
upholstery— absolutely  drunk,  eh  ?  with  my  magnifi- 
cence. But  pardon  me,  my  dear  sir,  (here  his  tone  of 
Toice  dropped  to  the  very  spirit  of  cordiality)  pardon 
me,  my  dear  sir,  for  my  uncharitable  laughter.  You 
appeared  so  tUtetiy  astonished.  Besides,  some  things 
are  so  completely  ludicrous  that  a  man  must  laugh  or 
die.  To  die  laughing  must  be  the  most  glorious  of  all 
glorious  deaths !  Sir  Thomas  More — a  very  fine  man 
was  Sir  Thomas  More— Sir  Thomas  More  died  laugh- 
ing, you  remember.  Also  there  is  a  long  list  of  char- 
acters who  came  to  the  same  magnificent  end,  in  the 
Jihturdities  of  Ravisius  Textor.  Do  you  know,  how- 
ever,"— continued  he  musingly— "that  at  Sparta  (which 
is  now  Paleochori),  at  Sparta,  I  say,  to  the  west  of  the 
citadel,  among  a  chaos  of  scarcely  visible  ruins,  is  a  kind 
of  foete  upon  which  are  still  legible  the  letters  AALM. 
They  are  undoubtedly  part  of  FEAAEMA.  Now  at 
Sparta  were  a  thousand  temples  and  shrines  to  a 
thousand  different  divinities.  IIow  exceedingly  strange 
that  the  altar  of  Laughter  should  have  survived  all  the 
others!  But  in  the  present  instance" — he  resumed, 
with  a  singular  alteration  of  voice  and  manner — "in 
the  present  instance  I  have  no  right  to  be  merry  at 
your  expense.  You  might  well  have  been  amazed. 
Europe  cannot  produce  anything  so  fine  as  this,  my 
little  regal  cabineL  My  other  apartments  are  by  no 
means  of  the  same  order — mere  ultras  of  fashionable  in- 
sipidity. This  is  better  than  fsishion — is  it  not?  Yet 
ifcdshas  but  to  be  seen  to  become  the  rage — that  is  with 
those  who  could  afilbrd  it  at  the  cost  of  their  entire  patri- 
mony. I  have  guarded,  however,  against  any  such 
pro&nation.  With  one  exception  you  are  the  only 
human  being  besides  myself,  who  has  been  admitted 
within  the  mysteries  of  these  imperial  precints." 

I  bowed  in  acknowledgement :  for  the  overpowering 
sense  of  splendor  and  perfume,  and  music,  together  with 
the  unexpected  eccentricity  of  his  address  and  manner, 
prevented  me  from  expressing  in  words  my  appreciation 
of  what  I  might  have  construed  into  a  compliment. 

"Here** — he  resumed,  arising  and  leaning  on  my 
arm  as  he  sauntered  around  the  apartment — "  here  are 
paintings  from  the  Greeks  to  Cimabue,  and  firom  Cima- 
bue  to  the  present  hour.  Many  are  chosen,  as  you  see, 
with  little  deference  to  the  opinions  of  Virtd  They 
are  all,  however,  fitting  tapestry  for  a  chamber  such  as 
this.  Here  too,  are  some  ektf  louvres  of  the  unknown 
great — and  here  unfinished  designs  by  men,  celebrated 
in  their  day,  whose  very  names  the  perspicacity  of  the 
academies  has  left  to  silence  and  to  me.  What  think 
you*^ — said  he,  turning  abruptly  as  he  spoke — "  what 
think  you  of  this  Madonna  della  Pieti^  ? 

"It  is  Guido>s  own  !**  I  said,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  nature,  for  I  had  been  poring  intently  over  its 
surpassing  loveliness.  "It  is  Guido*s  own!— how 
eoidd  you  have  obtained  it? — she  is  undoubtedly  in 
painting  what  the  Venus  is  in  sculpture.*' 


"Ha!"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "the  Venus?— the 
beautiful  Venus — the  Venus  of  the  Medicis  ?— she  of 
the  gilded  hair? — the  work  of  Cleomenes,  the  son  of 
the  Athenian  ?  Part  of  the  left  arm  (here  his  voice 
dropped  so  as  to  be  beard  with  difiiculty,)  and  all  the 
right  are  restorations,  and  in  the  coquetry  of  that  right 
arm  lies,  I  think,  the  quintessence  of  all  affectation. 
The  Apollo  too ! — is  a  copy— there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
it — blind  fool  that  I  am,  who  cannot  behold  the  boasted 
inspiration  of  the  Apollo !  I  cannot  help— pity  me ! — 
I  cannot  help  preferring  the  Antinous.  Was  it  not 
Socrates  who  said  that  the  statuary  found  his  statue  m 
the  Hock  <{/*  nuarble  ?  Then  Michael  Angelo  was  by  no 
means  original  in  his  couplet — 

*  Noa  ha  l*ottimo  artiata  slcun  concetto 
Chh  un  msnno  solo  fa  ae  non  drcunocriva.* » 

«  4t  4t  4t  «  4t 

It  has  been,  or  should  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  true  gentlemen,  we  are  always  aware  of  a 
difference  from  the  bearing  of  the  vulgar,  without 
being  at  once  precisely  able  to  determine  in  what  such 
difiference  consists.  Allowing  the  remark  to  have  ap- 
plied in  its  full  force  to  the  outward  demeanor  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  felt  it,  On  that  eventful  morning,  still 
more  fully  applicable  to  his  moral  temperament  and 
character.  Nor  can  I  better  define  that  peculiarity  of 
spirit  which  seemed  to  place  him  so  essentially  apart 
from  all  other  human  beings,  than  by  calling  it  a  habit 
of  intense  and  continual  thought,  pervading  even  his 
most  trivial  actions — intruding  upon  his  moments  of 
dalliance — and  interweaving  itself  with  his  very  flashes 
of  merriment — ^like  adders  which  writhe  from  out  the 
eyes  of  the  grinning  masks  in  the  cornices  around  the 
temples  of  Persepolis. 

I  could  not  help,  however,  repeatedly  observing, 
through  the  mingled  tone  of  levity  and  solemnity  with 
which  he  rapidly  descanted  upon  matters  of  little  im- 
portance, a  certain  air  of  trepidation — a  degree  of  ner- 
vous intensity  in  action  and  in  speech — an  unquiet  ex- 
citability of  manner,  which  appeared  to  me  at  all  times 
unaccountable,  and,  upon  some  occasions,  even  filled 
me  with  alarm.  Frequently,  too,  pausing  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence  whose  commencement  he  had  apparently 
forgotten,  he  seemed  to  be  listening  in  the  deepest 
attention,  as  if  either  in  momentary  expectation  of  a 
vbiter,  or  to  sounds  which  must  have  had  existence  in 
his  imagination  alone. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  reveries,  or  pauses  of  ap- 
parent abstraction,  that,  in  turning  over  a  page  of  the 
poet  and  scholar  Politian's  beautiful  tragedy  "The 
Orfeo,*'  (the  first  native  Italian  tragedy)  which  lay  ilear 
me  upon  an  ottoman,  I  discovered  a  passage  underlined 
in  penciL  It  was  a  passage  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  act — a  passage  of  the  most  heart-stirring  excite- 
ment— a  passage  which,  although  tainted  with  impu- 
rityi  no  man  shall  read  without  a  thrill  of  novel  emo- 
tion— no  woman  without  a  sigh.  The  whole  page  was 
blotted  with  fresh  tears,  and,  upon  the  opposite  inter- 
leaf, were  the  following  lines,  written  in  a  hand  to  very 
different  from  the  peculiar  characters  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, that  I  had  some  difficulty  in  recognizing  it  as  his 
own. 

Thou  wast  that  all  to  me,  love. 
For  which  my  soul  did  piae— 
A  green  Isle  la  the  tea,  *®^«f-kQQTp 
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A  fouiiuio  and  a  ■hrioe, 
All  wreathed  around  about  with  flowera ; 
And  the  flowera— they  all  were  mine. 

But  the  dream— it  could  not  last ; 

And  the  star  of  Hope  did  rise 
But  to  be  overcast 

A  voice  IVom  out  the  Future  cries 
*'  Onward  !**— while  o*er  the  Past 

(Dim  gulf!)  mj  spirit  horering  lies. 
Mute,  motionless,  aghast ! 

For  alas !— alas !— with  me 

Aubhion— all— is  o*er. 
**  No  more — no  more— no  more,'* 
(Such.language  holds  the  solemn  sea 

To  the  saiids  upon  the  shore,) 
Shall  bloom  the  thunder-blasted  tree. 

Or  the  stricken  eagle  soar ! 

And  all  my  hours  are  trancer^ 

And  all  mj  nightlj  dreams 
Are  where  thy  dark  eje  glances. 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams, 
In  what  ethereal  dances. 

By  what  Italian  streams. 

Alas !  for  that  accursed  time 

They  bore  thee  o*er  the  billow, 
From  Lore  to  titled  age  and  crime, 

And  an  unholy  pillow— 
From  me,  and  from  our  misty  clime, 

Where  weeps  the  silver  willow  I 

That  these  lines  were  written  in  English — a  lan- 
guage with  which  1  had  not  believed  their  author  ac- 
quainted— afibrded  me  little  matter  for  surprise.  I  was 
too  w^U  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  and 
of  the  singular  pleasure  he  took  in  concealing  them 
from  observation,  to  be  astonished  at  any  similar  disco- 
Tery ;  but  the  place  of  date,  I  must  confess,  occasioned 
me  no  little  amazement.  It  had  been  originally  written 
LoiMion,  and  afterwards  carefully  overscored — but  not, 
however,  so  effectually,  as  to  conceal  the  word  from  a 
scrutinizing  eye.  I  say  this  occasioned  me  no  little 
amazement ;  for  I  well  remember  that,  in  a  former  con- 
versation with  my  friend,  I  particularly  inquired  if  he 
bad  at  any  time  met  in  London  the  Marchesa  di  Men- 
toni,  (who  for  some  years  previous  to  her  marriage  had 
resided  in  that  city,)  when  his  answer,  if  I  mistake  not, 
gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  never  visited  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain.  I  might  as  well  here  men- 
tion, that  1  have  more  than  once  heard,  (without  of 
coarse  giving  credit  to  a  report  involving  so  many  im- 
probabilities,) that  the  person  of  whom  I  speak  was  not 
'  pnly  by  birth,  but  in  education  an  Engliikman, 

♦  «  ♦  4t  « 

''There  is  one  painting,"  said  he,  without  being 
aware  of  my  notice  of  the  tragedy — **  there  is  still  one 
painting  which  you  have  not  seen.**  And  throwing 
aside  a  drapery,  he  discovered  a  full  length  portrait  of 
the  Marchesa  Aphrodite. 

Human  art  could  have  done  no  more  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  her  superhuman  beauty.  The  same  ethereal 
figure  which  stood  before  me  the  preceding  night  upon 
the  steps  of  the  Ducal  Palace,  stood  before  me  once 
again.  But  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
which  was  beaming  all  over  with  smiles,  there  still 
lurked  (incomprehensible  anomaly!)  that  fitful  stain  of 
melancholy  which  will  ever  be  found  inseparable  from 
the  perfection  of  the  beautiful.  Her  right  arm  lay 
folded  over  her  bosom.  With  her  left  she  pointed 
downwards  to  a  curiously  fashioned  vase.    One  small,  I 


fairy  foot,  alone  visible,  barely  touched  the  earth— and, 
scarcely  discernible  in  the  brilliant  atmosphere  which 
seemed  to  encircle  and  enshrine  her  loveliness,  fioated 
a  pair  of  the  most  delicately  imagined  wings.  My 
glance  fell  from  the  painting  to  the  figure  of  my  friend, 
and  the  vigorous  words  of  Chapman's  Butfy  JTAmkm» 
quivered  instinctively  upon  my  lips — 

**  He  Is  up 
There  like  a  Roman  statue !  He  will  stand 
Till  Death  hath  made  him  marble  !*• 

"Come!*'  he  said  at  length,  turning  towards  a  table 
of  richly  enamelled  and  massive  silver,  upon  which 
were  a  few  goblets  fantastically  stained,  together  with 
two  large  Etruscan  vases,  fashioned  in  the  sanoe  extra- 
ordinary model  as  that  in  the  foreground  of  the  por- 
trait, and  filled  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  Vin  de 
Bar&c  "  Come !"  he  said  abruptly,  "  let  us  drink  I  It 
is  early — but  let  us  drink !  It  is  mdted  early,*'  he  con- 
tinued thoughtfully  as  a  cherub  with  a  heavy  golden 
hammer,  made  the  apartment  ring  with  the  first  hour 
after  sunrise — *'  It  is  indetd  eariy,  but  what  matters  it  T 
let  us  drink !  Let  us  pour  out  an  offering  to  the  solemn 
sun,  which  these  gaudy  lamps  and  censers  are  so  eager 
to  subdue!"  And,  having  made  me  pledge  him  in  a 
bumper,  he  swallowed  in  rapid  succession  several  gob- 
lets of  the  wine. 

'*To  dream,"  he  continued,  resuming  the  tone  of 
his  desultory  conversation,  as  he  held  up  to  the  rich 
light  of  a  censer  one  of  the  magnificent  vases — "  to 
dream  has  been  the  business  of  my  life.  I  have  there- 
fore framed  for  myself,  as  you  see,  a  bower  of  dreams. 
In  the  heart  of  Venice  could  I  have  erected  a  better! 
You  behold  around  you,  it  is  true,  a  medley  of  archi- 
tectural embellishments.  The  cliastity  of  Ionia  is  of^ 
fended  by  antediluvian  devices,  and  the  sphynxes  of 
Egypt  are  stretching  upon  carpets  of  gold.  Yet  the 
effect  is  incongruous  to  the  timid  alone.  Proprkties  of 
place,  and  especially  of  time,  are  the  bugbears  which 
terrify  mankind  from  the  contemplation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent. Onu  I  was  myself  a  dtcmiai :  but  that  subham- 
tion  of  folly  has  palled  upon  my  souL  All  this  is  now 
the  fitter  for  my  purpose.  Like  these  Arabesque  cen- 
sers, my  spirit  is  writhing  in  fire,  and  the  deUriom  of 
this  scene  is  fashioning  me  for  the  wilder  vistons  of  that 
land  of  real  dreams  whither  I  am  now  rapidly  departs 
ing."  Thus  saying,  he  confessed  the  power  of  the 
wine,  and  threw  himself  at  full  length  upon  an  otto- 
man. 

A  quick  step  was  now  heard  upon  the  staircase,  and 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door  rapidly  succeeded.  I  was 
hastening  to  anticipate  a  second  distorbaiKe,  when  a 
page  of  Mentoni's  household  burst  into  the  roon, 
and  faltered  out,  in  a  voice  chokeing  with  emotioo,  chs 
incoherent  words,  "My  mistress! — my  mistress !— 
poisoned ! — ^poisoned !  Oh  beautiful — oh  beautiful  Aph- 
rodite!" 

Bewildered,  I  flew  to  the  ottoman,  and  endeavored 
to  arouse  the  sleeper  to  a  sense  of  the  startling  inteO^ 
gence.  But  his  limbs  were  rigid— his  lips  were  livid— 
his  lately  beaming  eyes  were  riveted  m  demik,  I  staf- 
gered  back  towards  the  table — my  hand  fidl  upon  s 
cracked  and  blackened  goblet — and  a  conscioosnev  ef 
the  entire  and  terrible  truth  lashed  suddenly  over  siy 
soul. 
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For  the  Southern  Lliarary  Monenger. 
PBTBR'8  HOUHTAIir. 

An  extrmct  from  the  aapubliBhed  Journal  of  a  TourliC. 

Theuthird  and  last  mountain  over  which  the  traveller 
passes,  as  he  proceeds  from  Fincastle  to  the  Sweet 
Springs,  is  Peter's  Mountain — here  called  the  Sweet 
Spring  Mountaim  This  is,  on  several  accounts,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  mountains  in  Virginia.  It  is  re- 
markable, in  the  first  place,  for  the  ajJpearance  of  regu- 
larity which  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  trayeller,  when 
viewed  from  the  west  It  extends  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  between  Jackson  river  on  the  north,  and  New 
river  on  the  south,  apparently  in  a  straight  line,  and  of 
nearly  a  uniform  elevation.  But  this  is  not  its  whole 
eztenL  The  mountain  north  of  Jackson  river,  and 
that  south  of  New  river,  are  evidently  continuations  of 
the  same  mountain,  and  exhibit  the  same  unbroken  and 
regular  appearance.  While  on  the  east  there  are  nu- 
merous spurs  extending  from  it  in  every  direction,  there 
is  nothing  of  the  kind  observable  on  the  west.  Were 
it  not  for  the  magnitude  of  this  mountain,  its  elevation, 
and  its  peculiar  structure,  we  might  readily  have  ima- 
gined it  to  be,  like  the  Chinese  wall,  the  work  of  man, 
constructed  by  the  line  and  the  plummet,  in  a  former 
age,  as  a  bulwark  of  defence,  by  some  hardier  race 
than  ours;  but  these  point  us  to  the  heavens  for  its 
great  original. 

As  we  looked  back  upon  it  from  the  valley  on  its 
west,  our  thoughts  reverted  to  the  period,  when  the 
red  men  of  the  forest  took  up  the  line  of  march,  and 
relinquished  the  east  to  the  peaceable  possession  of 
their  treacherous  invaders.  Here,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose,  they  halted,  and  pitched  their  tents,  and  con- 
structed their  villages,  and  began  again  to  feel  as 
though  they  were  "  monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed.'*  As 
they  looked  upon  the  mountain  behind  them,  feelings 
of  security  would  be  restored,  and  they  would  consider 
this  mountain  as  a  barrier,  reared  by  the  Great  Spirit 
for  their  protection. 

"  It  is  true,  the  white  men  made  them  wings — they 
flapped  the  winds,  and  passed  over  the  wide  waters, 
and  up  the  big  rivers.  They  gathered  on  the  plains — 
they  cleared  the  land,  and  made  it  theirs.  But  their 
wings  were  made  for  the  waters,  and  not  for  the  rug- 
ged mountains — and  their  feet  are  tender — they  cannot 
encounter  the  flinty  rock.  Here,  then,  shall  the  waves 
of  pride  and  oppression  be  stayed.  Here  may  our 
wives  and  our  children  once  more  sit  them  down  se- 
cure from  foes,  and  build  their  fires,  and  gather  their 
outs,  while  we  chase  the  deer  and  the  buffalo  in  the  far 
ofi*  wesL'*  Such  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
reflections  of  some  savage  chieftain,  nesdus  aura  faUaeitf 
as  he  looked  upon  the  lofty,  and  seemingly  intermina- 
ble mountain  bulwark  before  him.  But,  if  such  they 
were,  they  proved  deceptive.  A  few  revolving  years 
passed  away,  and  the  white  man  was  again  on  his  bor- 
ders. His  track  was  seen  on  the  mountain,  and  the 
stroke  of  his  axe,  and  the  shrill  sound  of  hie  rifle  were 
heard  in  the  hollows.  A  few  years  more,  and  the  In- 
dian again  disappeared,  and  the  white  man  stood  in  his 
place — and  the  green  grass  grew,  and  the  corn- blade 
rustled,  and  the  farm  house  was  seen,  where  once  stood 
the  rude  villages,  in  which  the  chieftains  had  told  the 


tale  of  the  white  man's  fraud,  and  of  their  own  and 
their  father's  wrong,  and  their  own  and  their  father's 
valor. 

The  circumstance  which,  more  than  any  other,  ren- 
ders this  mountain  remarkable,  is  its  intersection  with 
that  chain  of  mountains  known  as  the  Alleghany,  which 
divides  the  waters  that  flow  east  into  the  Atlantic,  from 
those  which  flow  west  into  the  Ohio  and  iV  ississippi. 
At  about  an  equal  distance  between  the  Sweet  Springs 
and  Peterton,  or  the  Grey  Sulphur,  the  Alleghany  dips 
under  this  mountain,  and  emerges  again  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  principal  branches  of  the  James  river, 
head  on  the  west  of  Peter's  Mountain,  but  east  of  the 
Alleghany ;  while  New  river,  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Great  Kanawha,  arises  fiir  to  the  east  of  Peter's 
Mountain,  though  west  of  the  Alleghany.  The  waten^ 
of  the  Warm,  Hot  and  Sweet  Springs  pass  ofiT  to  the 
ocean  through  the  James  river;  while  those  of  the 
White,  Salt,  Red  and  Grey  Sulphur  communicate  with 
the  Ohio,  through  the.Kanawha. 

This  mountain,  though  uniform  in  its  outline,  is  sufli- 
ciently  variegated  in  other  respects.  In  some  places  it 
sustains  heavy  forests,  and  is  arable  nearly  to  its 
summit;  while  in  other  places  it  is  nearly  denuded, 
sustaining  only  a  stinted  shrubbery.  In  some  places, 
the  large  masses  of  ^ndstone  which  project  near  its 
summit,  exhibit  the  most  grotesque  and  romantic  ap- 
pearance. In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Hot  and  Warm 
Springs,  there  are  several  very  picturesque  views* 
There  is  one  in  particular,  which  seen  at  the  distance 
of  three,  four  or  five  miles,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
village  in  ruins,  with  some  of  its  public  edifices  stand- 
ing, and  numerous  villas  or  country  mansions  in  a  di- 
lapidated state,  scattered  around  it.  In  the  skirts  of 
this  rocky  village,  is  what  appears  to  be  an  extensive 
burying-ground,  with  its  vaults  and  tomb-stones,  pro- 
tecting the  dust  of  the  dead  from  the  unhallowed  tread 
of  the  living.  In  other  places,  the  projections  are  less 
extensive,  and  resemble  fortified  outposts.  As  one 
gazes  on  such  scenes,  the  mind  is  involuntarily  led  back 
to  former  ages,  and  the  spectator  is  apt  to  fancy  that  he 
views  one  of  the  castles  or  fortified  places,  in  which 
were  transacted  the  tragical  events  of  which  he  had 
heard  or  read  in  the  records  of  a  feudal  age. 


For  the  Sonthem  Lhorary  MesMnger. 
THB  DUEIm 

"McCarthy  is  no  more!'^  said  George,  as  I  rushed 
out  on  learning  his  arrival  from  the  scene  of  conflict 
'*  Raymond  reserved  his  fire ;  then  deliberately  taking 
aim,  sent  his  ball  through  the  heart  of  our  gallant 
friend,  who  stood  firm  and  undaunted  to  receive  his 
fire." 

*'  Good  God  r*  I  exclaimed,  "  was  there  no  man  pre- 
sent whose  humanity  prompted  him  to  interpose  for  the 
prevention  of  so  murderous  a  deed  ?" 

**The  attempt  was  made,"  said  George,  ''but  una* 
vailingly.  Raymond  was  the  challenged  party,  and 
with  a  savage  sternness  of  purpose  insisted  on  his 
right,  according  to  the  rules  which  were  agreed  upon  to 
govern  the  conflict." 

'fHe  is  a  hardened  villain,"  cried  I, ''stained  with 

the  blood  of  four  victims ;  and  palsied  be  tlie  hand  that 
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has  robbed  society  of  so  pure  and  generous  a  spirit  as 
McCarthy's." 

Struck  with  horror  at  the  occurrence,  and  oyerwhelm- 
ed  with  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  so  worthy  a  friend,  need- 
ing consolation  myself  rather  than  capable  of  affording 
any,  I  hurried  nevertheless  to  the  house  of  the  decea»- 
ed,  to  share,  if  not  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  be- 
reaved mother  and  sister.  Never,  never  shall  I  forget 
the  scene  which  there  awaited  me.  The  lifeless  body 
of  McCarthy,  weltering  in  his  own  blood,  lay  extended 
on  a  large  folding  table.  The  ball  had  entered  the 
right  side,  and  with  fa^  energy  had  passed  through 
the  body,  leaving  a  corresponding  wound  on  the  left. 
The  mother  and  sister,  with  disordered  hair  and  the 
wild  expression  of  maniacs,  stood  at  either  side  of  the 
corpse,  applying  their  mouths  to  the  wounds  from 
which  the  blood  was  still  oozing ;  nor  could  anything 
short  of  absolute  violence  withdraw  thenv  from  the 
body.  They  wept  not — they  spoke  not  j  but  in  all  the 
^ild  impassioned  energy  of  despair,  kept  their  mouths 
still  applied  to  the  gaping  wounds  of  the  son  and  bro- 
ther. 

The  deceased  was  a  young  gentleman,  who  inherited 
a  handsome  estate  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He  had  but 
the  year  before  become  of  age,  and  returned  from  Tri- 
nity College,  where  his  vigorous  understanding  and 
zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  literature  had  won  for  him  the 
first  honors  of  that  venerable  institution.  Frank,  ge- 
nerous and  beneficent,  he  seemed  intent  on  applying 
the  energies  of  his  active  mind  and  the  resources  of  an 
ample  fortune,  to  the  moral  and  physical  improvement 
of  his  tenantry  and  dependants.  A  year  of  unexam- 
pled scarcity,  gave  him  an  early  opportunity  of  deve- 
loping those  generous  purposes  of  his  pure  and  elevated 
mind.  To  the  lower  classes  of  his  tenantry  he  remitted 
a  part  of  their  rents,  and  to  the  surrounding  poor  he 
distributed  provisions,  exacting  from  them  in  return, 
only  increased  attention  to  cleanliness  and  neatness  in 
their  persons  and  dwellings.  He  had  besides  a  large 
tract  of  unreclaimed  peat  land,  on  which,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, he  erected  comfortable  stone  dwellings,  and  let 
portions  of  this  land  to  the  industrious  poor,  requiring 
no  rent  from  them  except  the  application  to  the  soil 
which  they  were  to  cultivate  for  their  own  benefit,  of 
some  bushels  of  lime,  easily  prociired  from  the  contigu- 
ous quarries.  Thus,  in  a  very  short  period,  he  efiected 
a  perceptible  change  in  the  condition  of  his  tenantry, 
while  he  was  in  fact  developing  new  resources  for  the 
indulgence  of  further  beneficence.  His  tenantry  alrea- 
dy looked  to  him  as  a  friend  and  protector ;  they  sub- 
mitted their  difficulties  to  his  arbitration,  and  applied  to 
him  for  redress  for  their  grievances,  when  oppressed  or 
maltreated  by  any  of  the  petty  gentry  of  the  vicinage. 
In  addition  to  this  generous  devotion  to  their  interests, 
McCarthy  possessed  advantages,  which  are  no  where 
more  fully  appreciated  than  among  the  imaginative  and 
half  chivalrous  Irish  peasantry,  yfiih  a  Moorish  head, 
and  face  of  the  finest  cast,  often  met  with  among  the  Mile- 
sian gentry  of  Ireland,  he  had  a  form  developed  in  mus- 
cular and  beautiful  proportions,  much  above  the  com- 
mon stature,  resembh'ng  his  ancestors  in  that  particu- 
lar, who  from  their  large  and  muscular  frames,  obtained 
familiarly  the  appellation  of  McCarthy  Mores,  The 
cordial  frankness  of  his  manners  too,  assured  the  pea- 
sants  who  approached  him,  that  his  was  no  affected  in- 


terest in  their  welfare  and  happiness.    Thus  endowed 
with  every  quality  of  mind,  heart  and  person  that  could 
win  esteem  and  confidence,  was  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  should  have  become,  almost  at  once,  the  idol  of 
a  warm-hearted  and  grateful  people  ?    Alas !  they  bsd 
too  many  opportunities  of  contrasting  his  kindness  and 
generosity,  with  the  indifference,  if  not  harshness  of 
neighboring  landlords ;  or  with  the  odious  oppresaoni 
of  mercenary  agents  to  whom  they  confided  their  es> 
tates.    To  this  latter  class  Raymond  belonged ;  be  was 
one  of  that  wretched  faction  that  so  long  kept  Ireland 
in  degradation.    A  Palatine  by  extraction — a  member 
of  the  Orange  Club — distinguished  for  his  zeal  in  the 
unholy  objects  of  that  mischievous  and  once  powerful 
association — without  fortune  and   without   educatioD, 
save  a  limited  knowledge  of  accounts,  he  possessed 
cunning  and  contrivance  enough  to  win  his  way  to  the 
agency  of  a  large  estate,  belonging  to  an  absentee  no- 
bleman, who  appeared  once  in  three  years  among  hit 
tenantry,  only  to  exasperate  their  feelings  by  walk- 
ing at  the  head  of  an  Orange  procession.    Raymond 
had  a  pecuniary  claim  against  one  of  the  humblest 
of  McCarthy's  tenantry,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  great- 
est need,  was  enforcing  it  with  the  spirit  of  a  Shy- 
lock.    McCarthy  remonstrated— offered  to  insure  the 
payment,  if  he  would  extend  the  time  until  the  ri- 
pening crop  should  enable   the  poor   man  to  meet 
the  demand.     Raymond  insultingly  refused— chain- 
ed McCarthy  with  rendering  the  tenantry  of  the  sor^      ^ 
rounding  country  insubordinate  to  their  landlords,  and 
creating  discontent  among   his  neighbor's  tenantry, 
by  ill-timed  indulgence  to  his  own ;  and  intimated  in 
McCarthy  a  purpose  inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  hii     ; 
sovereign.     Unhappily,  instead  of  inflicting  on  the    ^ 
miscreant  the  punishment  which  his  strong  arm  eoaU     | 
so  easily  have  enforced,  yielding  to  a  barbarous  unge 
which  his  better  judgment  must   have  condenmed, 
McCarthy  sent  him  a  hostile  message  on  the  foflowing 
morning.    Proud  of  meeting  such  an  antagonist— con- 
scious of  his  unerring  dexterity  in  the  use  of  a  weapoa 
which  on  three  former  occasions  had  been  fatally  true 
in  his  hands — and  anxious  to  remove  a  neighbor  whose 
virtues  and  whose  energy  were  a  painful  rebuke,  and 
promised  to  be  a  troublesome  check  on  his  own  view^^ 
Raymond  gladly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  dictated 
through  his  friend,  as  vindictive  as  himself  the  terms  of 
the  combat    The  result  is  known;  and  long  riiaD  tibe 
impressions  made  by  that  result,  leave  their  traces  u  the 
breasts  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kennuuie.    Amidst  the 
general  sorrow  for  what  was  regarded  as  a  public  be- 
reavement, there  was  one  heart  on  which  it  fell  with  a 
blight  that  withered  every  joy,  and  dried  up  at  its  very 
source  the  fountain  of  every  hope.    The  moCber  and 
the  daughter  were  privileged  in  their  waitings;  hot 
there  was  one,  who  had  received  from  him  only  the 
first  evidences  of  newly  kindled  love,  but  who,  silcat 
and  unobserved,  had  reposed  on  that  eTideooe,  sti^ 
though  it  was,  all  that  she  hoped  for  c€  earthly  idiasj. 
It  was  Ellen — to  whom  an  expression  of  teadcnw 
which  her  love  made  her  interpret  aright,  and  a  hnniol 
earnestness  of  manner  in  his  last  adieu,  bad  whispered 
that  the  heart  in  which  she  had  unconsciously  gmati 
up  her  happiness,  reciprocated  a  feeling  which  she  strove 
to  conceal  even  from  herself.    Daily  intercourse  with 

both,  too  plainly  told  me  that  Utr  7E^^4:^taiBed  bat 
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one  being  capable  of  inCereaUnl^  EUeit.  I  saw  the 
wasting:  of  a  flame,  which  I  feared  woold  eoifcuroe  her; 
and  believing  her  every  way  worthy  of  my  noble- 
hearted  friend,  I  sought  to  fix  his  attention  on  the 
charms  of  her  person,  and  the  elegance  and  purity  of 
her  mind,  without  wounding  his  delicacy  by  an  intima- 
tioii  that  I  believed  he  had  any  hold  on  her  afiections. 
At  first  bis  mind  was  so  occupied  with  schemes  for 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  tenantr]{,  that  they 
seemed  to  render  him  indifferent  to  all  besides.  The 
natural  enjoyments  of  bis  age  aQd.st|(tionaaeffled.|obe 
shut  out  by  these  thoughts ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
approach  of  the  fatal  rencontre  with  Raymond  caused 
him  to  look  more  closely  into  the  recesses  of  his  own 
breast,  that  McCarthy  felt  that  Eftsn  was  not  to  him 
an  object  of  indififerenee.  He  sought  her  presence  the 
evening  before  his  fall.  There  was  in  his  manner  that 
which  told  the  watchful  eye  of  a  lover  that  her  love 
was  returned.  Yet  he  breathed  no  word  of  love — he 
sought  no  pledge  of  afiTection,  lest  the  event  of  the 
morrow  should  pierce  too  deeply  a  heart  which  he  now 

.  felt  he  would  not  wound  for  the  world.  Leaving  to 
other  friends  the  task  of  consoling,  if  possible,  the  dis- 
tracted  relatives  of  the  deceased,  I  sought  the  home  of 
Ellen.  I  found  her  atone ;  she  started  wildly  on  seeing 
me. 
*'  Is  it  troe?"  she  exclaimed ;  "is  he  dead?    Say,  is 

^      McCarthy  dead  ?*' 
,         "  It  is  too  true,  Ellen,"  said  I ;  *'  our  friend— our  ge- 

_^    nerous,  noble-hearted  friend,  has  fallen  by  the  hands  of 

^.   a  privileged  assassin." 

^  ** Friend  /»» said  Ellen  impetuously,  "  he  was  to  me — " 
'  and  checking  herself  in  the  expression  which  to  me 
^  was  not  necessary  to  convey  what  she  meant,  she  sunk 

,^  back,  rekixed  and  colorless,  into  her  chair ;  her  bosom 

.^)  heaved  as  if  contending  with  a  tide  of  emotions — she 

^  sobbed  hysterically,  and  at  last  found  temporary  relief 
in  a  flood  of  tears. 

Poor  Ellen,  alas!  the  relief  was  but  temporary.' 
The  wild  tide  of  passionate  sorrow,  it  is  true,  subsided 
soon  ;  but  it  had  left  deep  furrows  in  the  broken  heart 
of  Ellen,  which  time  could  not  efiTace.  Her  spirits  sunk 
daily ;  her  beautifully  rounded  figure  became  lank  and 
attenuated ;  her  eye  lost  its  lustre,  and  she  shrunk  in- 
stinctively firom  the  gaze  of  all,  as  if  anxious  to  hide 
the  secret  of  that  grief  which  was  consuming  her. 
Her  physicians  recommended  change  of  au:  and  scene ; 
they  were  tried — but  no  scene  had  a  charm,  no  air  had 
a  balm  for  poor  Ellen. 

Twelve  months  rolled  by,  and  a  gloomy  pageant  was 
seen  passing  through  the  streets  of  Kenmare ;  that  pa- 
geant was  conducting  to  the  family  vault,  the  lifeless 
remains  of  Ellen  Mahony. 

The  fetal  ball  which  drank  the  life*s  blood  of  the 
generous  McCarthy,  broke  also  the  heart  of  Ellen. 
Nor  were  they  the  only  victims  immolated  on  the  altar 
of  a  £Use  honor.  The  mother  of  McCarthy  sunk  pre- 
maturely into  the  grave;  and  his  lovely  sister  conti- 
nued to  manifest  for  many  years,  by  occasional  fits 
of  melancholy  madness,  the  severe  shock  which  her 
heart  and  understanding  had  received  from  the  prema- 
ture fall  of  an  idolized  brother. 

The  pursuit  of  professional  knowledge  called  me  far 
away  from  the  scene  of  these  occurrences.  The  fete  of 
BfcCarthy  and  Ellen  presented  itself  less  frequently  to 


my  mind,  occluded  by  new  scenes  and  avocations.  In 
1818,  six  years  after  the  fatal  catastrophe,  I  returned 
to  yisit,  for  the  last  time,  my  relatives  in  Kenmare. 
Mary,  the  lovely  sister  of  my  murdered  friend,  bereft 
of  every  nearer  relative,  was  residing  with  her  uncle,  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  who  with  a 
constitution  broken  down  by  the  fatigues  of  an  event* 
ful  life,  had  retired  to  a  small  estate  near  the  lakes  of 
Killamey.  I  owed  it  to  the  memory  of  my  deceased 
friend,  to  visit  the  last  surviving  object  of  his  afiTection. 
The  day  was  full  of  freshness  and  beauty,  and  the 
country  ihroflgh  which  I  must  travel  to  reach  the  seat 
of  Colonel  McCarthy,  is  not  surpcMsed  by  any  in  the 
world,  in  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  The  road 
from  Kenmare  winds  along  a  chain  of  lakes,  now  nar- 
rowing into  deep  channels,  hurrying  precipitously  their 
angry  and  foaming  waters  into  reservoirs  below — now 
expanding  into  broad  and  silvery  inland  seas,  studded 
with  verdant  islands,  blooming  with^Arbutus  and  Lau- 
ristina.  From  the  unrufiSed  surface  of  thestf  lakes,  yoo 
behold  reflected,  as  from  an  expanded  mirror,  the 
images  of  the  over-hanging  mountains,  wooded  to  their 
tops,  and  varying  in  the  hues  of  the  dense  foliage  that 
covers  them  with  every  varying  stratum  of  soil,  firom 
their  bases  to  their  summits.  The  high  and  threatening 
Turk  Mountain  yields  its  reluctant  base  to  the  winding 
road.  The  beautiful  Peninsula  of  Mucrus  is  seen  in 
full  view.  Its  venerable  Abbey,  still  exhibiting  traces 
of  its  former  grandeur,  containing  within  its  sombre  walls 
the  slumbering  remains  of  many  a  gallant  knight  and 
gentle  maiden,  of  the  humble  and  the  great,  in  India-' 
criminate  oblivion.  The  proud  mansion  of  the  Her^ 
berts,  still  in  fine  keeping — the  long  vistas  opening  in 
every  direction  on  some  cultivated  villa  or  rich  de- 
mesne ;  the  town  of  Killamey,  with  its  spires  and  un- 
dulating lines  of  white  buildings;  the  mansions  of  the 
Kenmares,  the  Cronins,  and  O'Connells, — all  seen  in 
distant  penpective,  afford  a  coup  d'oeil  unsurpassed 
in  beauty  and  natural  munificence  by  any  in  the 
world.  As  I  revisited  these  scenes  which  my  boy- 
hood loved  to  trace,  there  stole  upon  my  heart  a  me- 
lancholy joy;  it  was  indeed  "pleasant  but  mourn- 
ful to  the  souL"  The  friends  with  whom  I  had  enjoyed 
these  scenes  were  gone,  or  hurried  far  apart  by  the  va- 
rying engagements  of  busy  life.  To  one  of  those  friends 
this  journey  was  devoted,  and  his  virtues  and  his  fate 
rose  before  me  in  vivid  colors.  The  tear  rose  unbidden 
to  my  eye,  and  dimmed  fbr  awhile  the  bright  scene  be- 
fore me.  Thus  attuned  to  melancholy,  1  approached 
about  ten  o'clock  the  residence  of  Colonel  McCarthy. 
The  modest  but  tasteful  dwelling  was  situated  on  a 
small  eminence  in  the  centre  of  a  basin,  formed  by 
a  hill  in  the  rear,  and  two  projecting  wings,  open 
and  expanding  to  the  south  and  southeast,  having 
in  full  view  before  it  the  ancient  castles  of  Dunloe  and 
Desmond — the  beautiful  lower  lake  and  its  crowning 
ornament,  the  island  of  Innisfalien — Ross,  the  majestic 
castle  of  the  O'Donoghues — and  to  the  right  the  bold 
Mountain  of  Tornies,  with  its  foaming  cataract,  ap- 
pearing to  the  distant  eye  like  the  giant  guardian  of  the 
place^  witli  his  silvery  beard  flowing  on  his  venerable 
breast.  The  grounds  were  tastefully  laid  out,  and  the 
regularity  and  order  that  was  observable  in  all  the  de- 
corations of  the  place,  gave  evidence  of  a  superintend- 
ing mind  trained  to  discipline;  while  the  aunrouDding 
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scenery  bespoke  it  an  appropriate  refuge  for  the  'war- 
rior worn  with  toil  and  years.  * 

As  I  approached,  I  beheld  a  female  form  sitting  on  a 
Kttle  eminence  to  the  right  of  the  house,  which  was 
decorated  with  a  cluster  of  white  pines.  I  could  not 
mistake  the  light  and  graceful  form  of  the  beautiful 
Mary.  It  was  she,  much  as  I  had  beheld  her  six  years 
before.  Her  large  blue  eye  had  the  same  wildness  of 
expression  which  was  observable  in  it  afler  the  death  of 
her  brother ;  her  figive  was  if  anything  more  beauti- 
All,  set  off  by  a  dress  which  she  had  selected  in  the 
wild  imaginings  of  her  sorrow,  to  fit  her  in  a  special 
manner  for  communion  with  the  spirits  of  her  mother 
and  brother ;  her  hair  was  loose,  but  carefully  combed, 
flowing  gracefully  on  her  shoulders ;  her  bust  was  in> 
cased  in  a  plain  white  spencer,  most  studiously  fitted 
to  her  person ;  and  she  wore  hanging  in  loose  folds 
flrovmd  her,  a  pure  and  virgin  white  drapery,  that  was 
rivalled  by  the  pellucid  whiteness  of  her  uncovered 
neck,  band  and  arm.  This  dress,  as  I  afterwards 
learned,  she  always  wore  when  the  mind  gave  way  be- 
fore periodical  melancholy ;  and  its  approach  was  too 
truly  announced  by  the  cautious  vigilance  with  which 
she  was  observed  to  hide  from  her  friends  the  prepara- 
tions for  her  strange  attire.  As  I  approached,  I  saw 
too  plainly  that  Mary  had  no  thought  for  any  object 
before  her. 

"  Mary,*'  said  I,  "  do  you  not  know  me  ?  do  you  not 
know  E ,  the  friend  of  your  brother?" 

'*Oh  yes,**  said  she,  keeping  her  eye  steadily  fixed 
as  on  some  object  towards  the  lake.  '*  Yes^  yes,**  said 
she  in  a  hurried  manner.  Then  placing  her  soft  hand 
gently  in  ray  arm,  she  said,  "  Go,  good  spirit,  go ;  1 
want  my  mother  and  Sandy.  See,  they  are  coming ; 
Mary  wiU  yet  have  a  mother  and  brother." 

I  spoke,  I  reasoned,  I  entreated  her  to  come  with  me 
into  the  presence  of  her  uncle. 

She  replied  with  a  hysterical  laugh,  and  said,  "  He 
too  is  gone  with  them." 

I  turned  towards  the  house,  and  all  there  seemed 
silent  and  full  of  sorrow.  The  ColonePs  servant,  with 
eyes  swollen  from  weeping,  replied  to  my  Inquiries 
about  his  master,  that  he  had  that  morning  expired, 
having  for  some  dajrs  suffered  intensely  from  the  etkcts 
of  his  old  wounds. 

'*  And  who,"  said  I,  "remains  to  give  consolation  to 
the  poor  and  fiDrlorn  Mary  ?** 

"Ah,"  said  John,  "Miss  Mary  is  always  light 
when  any  sorrow  comes  on  the  family.  The  Dunloe 
family  are  coming  here  to  take  Miss  Mary  home  with 
Ihem." 

"Qod  grant,"  said  I,  "^e  may  be  soothed  by  their 
kindness.    Has  she  no  attendant,  John  ?" 

"  Yes  sir,  but  my  poor  master  said  it  was  best  not  to 
trouble  her  when  she  is  in  her  strange  way." 

I  wound  my  way  back  slowly  and  mournfully  from 
this  house  of  sorrow.  I  have  since  passed  from  scene 
to  scene;  I  have  witnessed  the  agonies  of  many  a 
breaking  heart,  and  have  been  myself  the  subject  of 
much  sorrow  and  anguish;  but  never  did  I  witness 
blight  and  desolation  equal  to  that  brought  on  the 
house  of  McCarthy  by  the  murderous  hand  of  Ray- 
mond. 

E. 

Henry  Coiinly. 


For  the  SfNObem  Lhsnury 

The  dove  of  my  bosom  lies  bleeding. 
The  hopes  I  once  cherished  are  fled, 

I  gaze  on  their  ruins  unheeding, 
Earth*s  brightest  is  low  with  the  dead. 

The  eye  that  with  rapture  was  beaming, 

Is  clouded  in  silence  and  gloom. 
And  those  locks  that  like  sunlight  were  gteammg^ 

Are  damp  with  the  dews  of  the  tomb. 

The  smile  that  I  sought  as  a  treasure. 

Is  gone  with  the  being  who  gave 
To  this  bosom  its  throbbings  of  pleasnrey 

And  my  heart  is  with  her  in  the  grave. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Above  her  the  wild  flowers  are  growingi 

They  were  nursed  by  the  thoughts  of  her  knre. 
They  are  wet  by  the  tears  that  are  flowing^ 

And  shall  flow,  till  I  greet  her  above. 


Foribs  tontbMn  Utmrj 
HT  BTATITS  HOMB. 

BY   GEO.   WATTER9TOW. 

When  storms  howl  around  me  and  dark  tempests  it>ll. 
And  Nature  seems  mov*d  and  convulsed  to  each  pole- 
When  billowg  o*er  billows  tempestuously  foam. 
How  dear  is  the  thought  of  my  lov'd  native  home. 

The  Laplander's  breast,  cold  and  dreary  as  night. 
Beats  wildly  with  transport,  and  throbs  with  deligfat, 
When  memVy,  sad  mcm'ry,  once  chances  to  i 
And  recalls  the  past  joys  of  his  lov'd  native  1 

The  soldier  who  combats  at  tyranny's  call. 
In  far  distant  cUmes,  where  grim  terrors  appal, 
Ai  the  last  beat  of  lifie,  when  be  ceases  to  roam. 
While  dying,  remembers  his  dear  native  bome. 


Grim  slavery's  poor  victim,  long  destin'd  to  i 
O'er  the  ruins  of  peace  that  will  never  reUim, 
Views  with  heart-bursting  grie^  old  Ocean's  white  I 
And  dies  as  he  thinks  of  his  lov'd  native  J 


Misfortune's  sad  child,  while  he  wanders  afiir. 
Still  guided  by  Destiny's  mysterious  star, 
Heaves  a  sigh,  while  visions  of  intellect  roam. 
And  paint  on  his  mem'ry  the  sweets  of  his 

When  sorrows  the  cheek  of  lemcroUmnce  bedew. 
And  disease,  death,  and  misery  glare  dreadftil  lo  view, 
How  grateful,  when  far  from  our  eovntry  we  rsei, 
Are  the  long  cherish'd  thoughts  of  our  k>vM  native  Imom. 

Who  wanders  o'er  far  distant  realms  to  enjoy 
Life's  baubles  of  pleasure  and  wealth's  gUti'riof  toy. 
In  his  old  age  returna,  no  longer  to  roam. 
From  the  long  absent  shades  of  his  dear  native  bsms. 

Would  fortune  permit  me  once  more  to  reCum 
To  the  cot  of  my  youth,  that  in  sadness  I  nMXini, 
Oh!  nothing  again  shall  induce  me  to  roam 
From  the  scenes,  the  lov'd  scenes  of  my 


home. 
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For  the  8oiithern  Literary  Meaeenger. 
f OIR  OF  THK  AMBITIOUS  I.AWTBR. 

NO.  L 
Will  yoar  honor  hear  me  through,  hefore  you  pconoance 
■eiiceDce.~OU  Pfay. 

I  was  the  son  of  a  country  dergyman,  who,  passion- 
ately fond  of  literature  himself,  determined  to  send  me 
into  the  world  with  a  good  collegiate  education.  I 
went  through  the  course  of  study  at  the  University 

of ,  studied  hard,  graduated  with  considerable  dis- 

tinctiooy  and  was  rery  fully  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  I  was  a  youth  of  fine  parts  and  acquirements.  On 
leaving  college,  I  determined  to  spend  a  tweWemonth 
in  recreation  and  amusement,  before  I  entered  upon  the 
study  of  a  profession. 

On  my  first  introduction  into  the  society  of  the  active 
world,  i  expected  of  course,  to  command  that  homage 
to  my  superior  talents  and  acquirements  whidi  I 
thought  I  so  richly  merited,  and  which  was  so  willingly 

awarded  by  the  young  men  at  the  University  of ^. 

But  I  was  not  only  treated  with  indifference,  but  con- 
tempt. 1  soon  acquired  the  character  of  a  conceited 
coxcomb— a  dogmatist  without  knowledge  or  talents. 
Few  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  community  conde- 
scended to  converse  with  me  on  equal  terms ;  my  chal- 
lenges for  argument,  in  order  to  discover  my  abilities, 
were  disregarded :  and  I  had  the  mortification  of  having 
the  reputation  of  a  fool,  without  the  opportunity  as  I 
thought,  of  correcting  the  impression.  This  treatment 
determined  me  to  anticipate  the  time  I  had  allotted  for 
the  oommenoement  of  the  study  of  a  profession.  The 
oonsdousness  that  I  possessed  talents,  and  the  illiberal 
treatment  I  conceived  I  had  met  with  from  the  world, 
excited  within  me,  an  ambition  of  the  most  corroding 
nature.  I  was  determhied  to  extort  from  an  envious 
world,  that  respect  which  I  believed  was  so  unworthily 
withheld.  I  had  a  restless  desire  to  chalk  out  my  for- 
tunes unassisted.  With  a  single  eye  to  my  purpose,  I 
placed  myaelf  somewhat  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the 
world.  Such  was  the  uncompromising  nature  of  my 
pride,  and  such  the  ill-judged  confidence  in  my  own 
abilities,  that  I  enjoyed  no  man's  friendship,  and  sought 
the  patronage  of  none.  In  two  months  after  I  left  the 
University  of >,  I  purchased  a  few  books,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law.  For  two  years,  I  gave  the 
most  unremitting,  untiring  attention  to  my  books.  Many 
nigfau  did  I  toil  over  the  dry  pages  of  Coke,  until  the 
east  was  streaked  with  the  approach  of  returning  day. 
Many  times  was  my  mind  so  far  absorbed,  by  intense 
and  abstract  thought,  that  I  have  been  forced  suddenly 
to  throw  down  my  books  and  count  the  tiles  on  the 
roof  of  the  house,  to  recall  my  aberrated  thoughts  and 
prevent  absolute  derangemenL  There  is  always  an 
exhUaration  of  feeling  which  attends  mental  excitement, 
that  renders  the  life  of  a  student  happy ;  and,  while  my 
health  remained  unimpaired,  my  hours  of  study  passed 
pleasantly  away.  But  intense  application  began  to  af- 
fect my  health,  and  consequently  my  spirits;  a  melan- 
choly sat  continually  on  my  "  faded  brow.»»  I  became 
unhappy,  without  then  knowing  why ;  yet  I  never  lost 
taght  of  my  unalterable  resolve,  to  make  those  crouch 
to  my  importance,  who  had  once  spumed  me  from  their 
presence.  Occasionally  the  idea  would  "recur,  "would 
it  not  be  better  to  return  to  my  social  feelings,  unbosom 
myself  to  my  relatives,  and  be  content  with  the  good 
Vol.  I.— « 


opinion  of  those  with  whom  I  associated  ;**  but  pride 
and  ambition  would  soon  silence  such  intimations  of 
my  better  nature,  and  goad  me  on  to  the  attainment 
of  my  object  at  any  sacrifice.  In  looking  back  through 
a  period  of  more  than  threescore  years,  I  can  distinctly 
recollect  that  sullen  pride,  that  mortified  but  unsubdued 
ambition  which  shut  me  out  from  the  pleasures  of  sodal 
intercourse,  and  '*  preyed  like  the  canker  worm,  on  the 
vitals  of  my  repose.'' 

On  perceiving  the  dedine  of  my  health  and  spirits, 
my  father,  with  little  persuasion,  prevailed  on  me  to 
take  out  license  and  commence  the  practise  of  my  pro- 
fession. By  devotion  to  my  studies,  I  had  acquired 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  works,  as  enabled 
me  to  pass  a  sustainable  examination  before  the  judges 
of  .    In  the  twenty-first  year  of  my  age,  on  the 

twenty-fifth  day  of  October,  with  my  license  in  my 
pocket,  I  set  out  for  a  distant  county  court.  It  was 
a  fine  morning;  the  air  was  bracing,  but  not  cold. 
When  I  had  mounted  my  horse,  and  set  off  in  a 
brisk  trot,  on  a  level  and  beaten  Virginia  country  road, 
I  felt  an  exhilaration  that  the  novelty  of  my  purpose 
and  the  healthy  nature  of  my  exercise  was  well  calcup 
lated  to  inspire.  It  is  needless  to  inform  the  reader  of 
the  multifarious  and  never  realized  visions  of  distinction 
and  applause,  that  my  heated  brain  formed  that  day. 
There  is  something  rather  enervating  in  the  young 
dreams  of  love;  but  the  early  visions  of  ambition  instil 
an  ardor  into  the  soul,  which  nerves  the  faculties  to  the 
most  daring  enterprise,  or  the  mos(  laborious  under- 
taking. Both,  however,  heighten  self-respect,  and  dif> 
fuse  a  pleasing  tranquillity  over  even  excited  feding. 

The  crowd  had  already  gathered  when  I  reached  tha 
court  house  of w  The  political  rivals  had  com- 
menced haranguing  the  mob;  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
Yankee  pedler  vendueing  his  goods,  the  hoarse  laugh 
of  the  stout  Virginia  planter,  the  neighing  of  horses, 
the  loud  voice  of  the  stump  orator,  and  the  menaces  dT 
county  bullies,  met  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  pu- 
gilistic talents,  broke  upon  the  tympammin  no  agree- 
able confusion.  Here  was  a  group  collected  around  a 
decapitated  cask  of  whiskey,  emptying  its  contents  to 
the  health  of  favorite  candidates;  there  a  collection 
eyeing  with  eagerness  two  combatants  endrded  in  a 
ring,  struggling  for  the  acclamation  of  "the  best  man." 
At  a  respectful  distance  stood  the  man  of  authority,  the 
Virginia  justiee,  commanding  the  peace ;  but  his  vo- 
ciferous interference  only  met  with  the  response  of 
**  Hands  off:  faif  play  t"  In  this  promiscuous  assem- 
blage, every  grade  of  society  in  the  county  was  repr^ 
sented.  Here  was  the  rich,  unpopular  aristocrat,  with 
his  lofly  bearing.  The  representatives  of  old,  and  once 
rich  and  aristocratical  families,  who  had  left  nothing 
but  a  name  for  their  posterity,  were  here  mingling  fa- 
miliarly with  the  plebeian  herd,  seeking  popularity  as 
the  only  step-stone  to  political  eminence.  Here  was 
seen,  also,  the  rich  demagogue — ^the  people's  man — the 
frequenter  of  militia  musters,  the  giver  of  good  dinners, 
without  distinction  of  guests.  Here,  also,  was  the  sub- 
stantial two  hundred  acre  freeholder.  Of  the  most  con- 
spicuous **mmara  Mdero,"  the  Kentuckian  horsedrover, 
the  horsejockey,  the  ganderpuller,  might  be  mentioned. 
I  soon  passed  this  congregated  mass,  and  reached  the 
bar.  One  of  the  fraternity  was  kind  enough  to  intro- 
duce me  to  the  court  and  his  professional  brethren.    It 
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is  useless  to  describe  my  sensations  during  the  continu- 
ance of  that- term  of  the  court.  I  was,  generally,  cither 
entirely  unnoticed,  or  treated  with  marked  contempt. 
80  undeserving  and  discourteous  did  this  treatment 
seem,  that  I  asked  an  old  lawyer,  who  appeared  rather 
more  affable  than  his  brethren,  what  it  meant;  he 
smUed,  and  whispered  that  every  young  Jawyer,  and 
particularly  a  eoUege  (otoyer,  was,  prima  faeUf  a  fool, 
until  he  showed  the  contrary.  I  profited  so  much  by 
this  rough  response,  as  to  resolve  to  push  my  own  way, 
without  soliciting  favor,  and  careless  even  of  common 
courtesy. 

After  about  four  months  attention  to  my  courts,  I 
found  a  worid  of  difierence  between  the  life  of  a  stu- 
dent and  a  lawyer.  The  one  deals  with  his  fellow  at 
the  most  confiding  and  innocent  age ;  the  other  deals 
with  every  variety  of  character,  and  meets  with  every 
grade  of  vice.  When  I  first  discovered  with  what  a 
cold  and  selfish  set  of  creatures  I  had  to  mingle,  I 
became  melancholy,  disgusted  with  my  profession  and 
every  thing  attached  to  it.  The  fearful  thought  came 
over  my  mind  to  turn  scoundrel,  and  manage  the  world 
in  its  own  way ;  to  "  carve  it  like  an  oyster** — "  to  ride 
mankind  as  Pyrrhus  did  his  elephant"  But  my  bet- 
ter nature  prevailed,  and  I  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  difiicult  task  of  mingling  with  mankind  and  pre- 
serving my  principles  uncontaminated  by  the  contact. 

When  we  reflect  what  a  trivial  occurrence  alters 
one*s  fortunes,  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  life  is  a 
complete  game  of  hazard,  and  man  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances. If  it  had  not  been  for  a  singular  accident,  I 
might  have  toiled  on  through  the  prime  of  my  existence, 
without  success  in  my  profesbion,  and  deserted  it  after 
my  glittering  youth  was  spent,  a  disappointed  and  penny- 
less  misanthrope.  I  took  a  small  "  tide  of  fortune  at 
its  flood,  and  it  led  to  glory."  It  was  twelve  months 
fh>m  the  time  I  took  out  license,  that  I  was  touched 
on  the  arm  by  a  stranger,  who  asked  me  if  I  was  not 
Owen  the  lawyer?  I  told  him  I  was;  he  then  retained 
me  to  defend  him  in  a  prosecution  against  him  for  for- 
gery, and  added,  that  my  general  celebrity  as  a  crimi- 
nal advocate,  had  induced  him  to  employ  me.  The  ap- 
plication was  of  a  kind  so  new  to  me,  (for  I  had  never 
been  spoken  to  either  for  counsel  or  defence)  that  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  1  did  not  discover  that  I  was 
mistaken  for  a  lawyer  of  some  eminence,  of  the  same 
name,  who  attended  the  same  courL  As  soon  as  he 
left  me,  cool  reflection  came,  and  I  was  convinced  that  I 
had  been  retained  through  mistake.  I  immediately  went 
in  search  of  the  forger,  to  suggest  the  mistake.  I  met 
with  him  among  a  number  of  by-standera  and  a  few 
membera  of  the  bar.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he 
accused  me  of  practising  a  fraud  upon  him,  by  design- 
ingly confirming  him  in  his  error.  I  immediately  turned 
from  him,  remarking  that  I  could  be  no  gainer  by  alter- 
cation with  a  forger.  But  from  the  reception  that  his 
charge  met  with  among  some  of  the  by-standera  and 
lawyers,  I  was  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they 
either  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  the  accusation  of 
the  forger.  I  concealed  my  chagrin  as  well  as  I  could 
until  his  trial  came  on,  and  availing  myself  of  the  in- 
vitation of  the  prosecutor  to  assist  him,  I  made  a  speech 
containing  the  bitterest  invective  and  perhaps  the  best 
argument  that  I  have  ever  made  since.  As  soon  as  I 
look  my  seat  I  observed  approbation  or  envy  on  every 


countenance  that  met  my  eye,  for  the  criminal  was 
very  opprobrious  to  the  multitude.  He  was  convicted 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  court.  I  was  congratu- 
lated on  every  side  on  the  success  of  my  •♦maiden  ef- 
fort," and  by  numbera  of  the  obsequious  crowd  who 
previously  withheld  from  me  even  the  ordinary  civili- 
ties of  life.  KAWUToa. 


UtTBRART  HOnCBS. 

THE  CRAYON  MISCELLANY,  No.  IL  eootaininc  AbboCafoN 
and  NewBtead  Abbey.  PbiladelpbU :  Carey,  LeA  k  Blaock- 
ard.  1935. 

We  hailed  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Crayon  Miscellany,  but  we  knew  noc 
what  a  feast  was  preparing  for  us  in  the  second.  In 
Abbotsford  and  Newstead  Abbey,  the  author  of  the 
Sketch  Book  is  at  home.  By  no  one  could  this  oSkring 
to  the  menKiries  of  Scott  and  Byron  have  been  noore 
appropriately  made.  It  is  the  tribute  of  genius  to  its 
kindred  spirits,  and  it  breathes  a  sanctifying  influence 
over  the  graves  of  the  departed.  The  kindly  feelingis 
of  Irving  are  beautifully  developed  in  his  description  of 
the  innocent  pureuits  and  cheerful  conversation  of  Sir 
Walter-Scott,  while  they  give  a  melancholy  interest  to 
the  early  misfortunes  of  Byron.  He  luxuriates  amonf 
the  scenes  and  associations  which  hallow  the  walls  a( 
Newstead,  and  warms  us  into  admiration  of  the  wiz- 
ard of  the  north,  by  a  matchless  description  of  the 
man,  his  habits,  and  his  thoughts.  The  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  his  heart,  his  domestic  affections,  and  his 
warm  hospitality,  are  presented  in  their  most  attractive 
forms.  The  scenes  and  the  beings  with  which  Sir 
Walter  was  surrounded,  are  drawn -with  a  graphic 
pencil.  All  conduce  to  strengthen  impressions  fonnerij 
made  of  the  goodness  and  beneficence  of  Scott's  chano- 
ter,  and  to  gratify  the  thousands  who  have  drawn  de- 
light from  his  works,  with  the  conviction  that  their 
author  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  his  species.  No 
man  knows  better  than  WashingUm  Irving,  the  value 
which  is  placed  by  the  world  (and  with  justice)  upon 
incidents  connected  with  really  great  men,  which  seem 
trifling  in  themselves,  and  which  borrow  importanoe 
only  from  the  individuals  to  whom  they  have  rrlatinn. 
Hence  he  has  given  us  a  familiar  (yet  how  beautiful!) 
picture  of  Abbotsford  and  its  presiding  geoios;  but  the 
relics  of  Newstead,  which  his  pensive  muse  has  collected 
and  thrown  together,  brightening  every  fragment  by  the 
lustre  of  his  own  genius,  are  perhaps  even  more  attrae- 
tive.  He  touches  but  a  few  poinu  in  Byron's  early  histo- 
ry, but  they  are  those  on  which  we  could  have  wished 
the  illumination  of  his  researches.  The  whole  of  the 
details  respecting  Miss  Chaworth,  and  Bjrron's  unfbcti»- 
nate  attachment  to  that  lady,  are  in  his  best  manner. 
The  story  of  the  White  Lady  is  one  of  deep  intereal» 
and  suits  well  with  the  melancholy  thoughts  connected 
with  Newstead.  An  instance  of  monomania  like  that 
of  the  White  Lady,  has  seldom  been  recorded ;  and  the 
author  has,  without  over-coloring  the  picture,  ptesenled 
to  his  readera  the  history  of  a  real  being,  whose  wbofe 
character  and  actions  and  melancholy  fate  belong  lo  the 
regions  of  romance.  In  nothing  that  he  has  ever  writ- 
ten, has  his  peculiar  faculty  of  imparting  to  all  he 
touches  the  coloring  of  his  genius,  been  more  fully  db- 
played  than  in  this  work. 
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We  give  a  short  extract  from  each  of  these  sketches, 
although  they  can  afford  no  idea  of  their  collectivecharms. 
The  conversational  powers  and  social  qualities  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  are  thus  described : 

**  The  conversation  of  Scott  was  frank,  hearty,  pic- 
tor^ue,  and  dramatic  During  the  time  of  my^  visit 
he  inclined  to  the  comic  rather  than  the  grave,  in  his 
anecdotes  and  stories,  and  such,  I  was  told,  was  his 
general  inclination.  He  relished  a  joke,  or  a  trait  of 
homor  in  social  intercourse,  and  laughed  with  right 
good  will.  He  talked  not  for  effect  or  display,  but  from 
the  flow  of  his  spirits,  the  stores  of  his  memory,  and 
the  Tigor  of  his  imagination.  Ue  had  a  natural  turn 
for  narration,  and  his  narratives  and  descriptions  were 
without  efibrt,  yet  wonderfully  graphic  He  placed  the 
scene  before  you  like  a  picture ;  he  gave  the  dialogue 
with  the  appropriate  dialect  or  peculiarities,  and  de- 
scribed the  appeiarance  and  characters  of  his  personages 
with  that  spirit  and  felicity  evinced  in  his  writings.  In- 
deed, his  conversation  reminded  me  continually  of  his 
novels;  and  it  seemed  to  me,  that  during  the  whole 
time  I  was  with  him,  he  talked  enough  to  fill  volumes, 
and  that  they  could  not  have  been  filled  more  ddighl- 
follv. 

'^He  was  as  good  a  listener  as  talker,  appreciating 
erery  thing  that  others  said,  however  humble  mi^ht  be 
their  rank  or  pretensions,  and  was  quick  to  testily  his 
perception  of  any  point  in  their  discourse.  He  arro- 
gated nothing  to  himself^  but  was  perfectly  unassuming 
and  unpretending,  entering  with  heart  and  soul  into  the 
business,  or  pleasure,  or,  I  had  almost  said  folly,  of  the 
hour  and  the  company.  No  one's  concerns,  no  one's 
thotights,  no  one's  opinions,  no  one's  tastes  and  plea- 
sures seemed  beneath  him.  He  made  himself  so  tho- 
roughly the  companion  of  those  with  whom  he  happened 
to  M,  that  thev  forgot  for  a  time  his  vast  superiority, 
and  only  recollected  and  wondered,  when  all  was  over, 
that  it  was  Scott  with  whom  they  had  been  on  familiar 
terms,  and  in  whose  society  they  had  felt  so  perfectly 
At  their  ease. 

'*  It  was  delightful  to  observe  the  generous  mode  in 
which  he  spoke  of  all  his  literary  cotemporaries,  quoting 
the  beauties  of  their  works,  and  tliis,  too,  with  respect 
to  persons  with  whom  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  at 
Tanance  in  literature  or  politics.  Jeffrey,  it  was  thought, 
had  ruflied  his  plumes  in  one  of  his  reviews,  yet  Scoit 
spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high  and  warm  eulogy,  both 
as  an  author  and  as  a  man. 

**  His  humor  in  conversation,  as  in  his  works,  was 
genial  and  free  from  all  causticity.  He  had  a  quick 
perception  of  faults  and  foibles,  but  he  looked  upon 
poor  numan  nature  with  an  indul^nt  eye,  relishing 
what  was  good  and  pleasant,  tolerating  what  was  frail, 
and  pitying  what  was  evil.  It  is  this  oeneficent  spirit 
whidi  fi^ves  such  an  air  of  bonhommie  to  Scott's  humor 
throughout  all  his  works.  He  played  with  the  foibles 
mnd  errors  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  presented  them  in 
a  thousand  whimsical  and  charactenstic  lights,  but  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  his  nature  would  not  allow 
him  to  be  a  satirist  I  do  not  recollect  a  sneer  through- 
out his  conversation  any  more  than  there  is  throughout 
his  works." 

It  is  more  difficult  to  fix  upon  an  extract  from  the 
sketch  of  Newstead  Abbey,  but  we  take  the  following 
as  coming  within  the  limits  of  our  notice : 

^  "  I  was  attracted  to  this  grove,  however,  by  memo- 
rials of  a  more  touching  character.  It  had  been  one  of 
the  favorite  haunts  of  the  late  Lord  Byron.  In  his  fare- 
well yistt  to  the  abbey,  after  he  had  parted  with  the 
possession  of  it,  he  paned  some  time  m  this  grove,  in 
cqpnpany  with  his  sister ;  and  as  a  last  memento,  en- 
graved their  names  on  the  bark  of  a  tree 

**The  feelings  that  agitated  his  bosom  during  this 
farewell  visit,  when  he  beheld  around  him  objects  dear 
to  his  pride,  and  dear  to  his  juvenile  recollections,  but 
of  which  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune  wouU  not  per- 


mit him  to  retain  possession,  may  be  fathered  from  a 
passage  in  a  poetical  epistle,  written  to  his  sister  in  after 
years. 

***I  did  remind  you  of  our  own  dear  lake 
By  the  old  hall,  which  may  be  ndne  no  more; 
Lemans  is  fair;  but  think  not  I  forsake 
The  sweet  remembrance  of  a  dearer  shore  : 
Sad  havoc  Time  must  with  my  memory  make 
Ere  that  or  thou  can  fade  these  eyes  before ; 
Though,  like  all  things  which  I  have  loved,  they  are 
Resign'd  for  ever,  or  divided  far. 

I  feel  almost  at  times  as  I  have  felt 

In  happy  chHdhood ;  trees,  and  flowers,  and  brooks, 

Which  oo  remember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 

Ere  my  young  mind  was  sacrificed  to  books, 

Come  as  of  yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 

My  heart  with  recognition  of  their  looks. 

And  even  at  moments  1  would  think  I  see 

Some  hving  things  I  love — but  none  like  thee* 

**  I  searched  the  erove  for  sometime,  before  I  foi\nd 
the  tree  on  which  Lord  Byron  had  left  his  frail  memo- 
rial. It  was  an  elm  of  peculiar  form,  having  two  trunks, 
which  sprang  from  the  same  root,  and  after  frowine 
side  by  side,  mingled  their  branches  together.  He  had 
selected  it  doubtless,  as  emblematical  of  his  sister  and 
himself.  The  names  of  BvaoN  and  Augusta  were  still 
visible.  They  had  been  deeply  cut  in  the  bark,  but  the 
natural  growth  of  the  tree  was  gradually  rendering  them 
illegible,  and  a  few  years  hence,  strangers  will  seek  in 
vain  for  this  record  of  fraternal  affection. 

*  *  *  *  m  * 

"At  a  distance  on  the  border  of  the  lawn,  stood 
another  memento  of  Lord  Byron ;  an  oak  planted  by 
him  in  his  boyhood,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  abbey. 
With  a  superstitious  feeling  inherent  in  him,  he  linked 
his  own  destiny  with  that  of  the  tree  'As  it  fares,' 
said  he,  'so  will  fare  my  fortunes.'  Several  years 
elapsed,  many  of  them  passed  in  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion. He  returned  to  the  abbey  a  youth  scarce  grown 
to  manhood,  but  as  he  thought  with  vices  and  follies 
beyond  his  years.  He  found  his  emblem  oak  almost 
choked  by  weeds  and  brambles,  and  took  the  lesson  to 
himself 

**  *  Young  oak,  when  I  planted  thee  deep  in  the  ground, 
I  hoped  that  thy  days  would  be  longer  than  mine, 

That  thy  dark  waving  branches  would  flourish  around, 
And  ivy  thy  trunk  with  its  mantle  entwine. 

Such,  such  was  my  hope^ — when  in  infancy's  years 
On  the  land  of  my  fathers  I  reared  thee  with  pride ; 

They  are  past,  and  I  water  thy  stem  with  my  tears — 
Thy  decay  not  the  weeds  that  surround  thee  can  hide.' 

''  I  leaned  over  the  stone  ballustrade  of  the  terrace, 
and  gazed  upon  the  valley  of  Newstead,  with  its  silver 
sheets  of  water  gleaming  in  the  morning  sun.  It  was 
a  Sabbath  morning,  whidi  always  seems  to  have  a  hal- 
lowed influence  over  the  landscape,  probably  from  the 
3uiet  of  the  day,  and  the  cessation  of  all  kinds  of  week 
ay  labor.  As  I  mused  upon  the  mild  and  beautifUl 
scene,  and  the  wayward  destinies  of  the  man  whose 
stormy  temperament  forced  him  from  this  tranquil  par- 
adise to  battle  with  the  passions  and  perils  of  the  world, 
the  sweet  chime  of  bells  from  a  village  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, came  stealing  up  the  valley.  Every  sight  and 
sound  this  morning,  seemed  calculated  to  summon  up 
touching  recollections  of  poor  Byron.  The  chime  was 
from  the  village  spire  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  beneath 
which  his  remains  lie  buried  ! 

"  I  have  since  visited  his  tomb.  It  is  in  an  old  gray 
country  churc^  venerable  with  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
He  lies  buried  beneath  the  pavement,  at  one  end  of  the 
principal  aisle.  A  light  falls  upon  the  spot  through  the 
stained  glass  of  a  gothic  window,  and  a  tablet  on  the 
adjacent  wall  announces  the  family  vault  of  the  Bjrrons. 
It  had  been  the  wayward  intention  of  the  poet  to  be 
entombed  with  his  faithful  dog  inj^e  monument  erect- 
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ed  by  him  in  the  garden  of  Newstead  Abbey.  His 
executon  showed  fa«Uer  judgment  and  feeling,  in  con- 
■i^ne  his  ashes  to  the  family  sepulchre,  to  mingle 
with  toose  of  his  mother  and  his  kindrect 

**  How  nearly  did  his  dying  hour  realize  the  wish 
made  by  him  but  a  few  years  prefiously  in  one  of  his 
fitful  moods  of  melancholy  and  misanthropy : 

*'*  When  time,  or  soon  or  late,  shall  bring, 
The  dreamless  sleep  that  lulls  the  dera, 
ObliTion !  may  thy  languid  wing 
Ware  gently  o'er  my  dying  b^ ! 

No  band  of  friends  or  heirs  be  there, 
To  weep  or  wish  the  coming  blow : 

No  maiden  with  dtshereUed  hair, 
To  feel  or  feign  decorous  woe. 

Bat  silent  let  me  sink  to  earth, 

With  no  officious  mourners  near : 
I  would  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth. 

Nor  startle  friendship  with  a  fear.*  ^ 

*'  He  died  amone  strangers,  in  a  foreign  land,  with- 
out a  kindred  hand  to  close  his  eyes,  yet  he  did  not  die 
unwept.  With  all  his  faults,  and  errors,  and  passions* 
and  caprices,  he  had  the  gift  of  attaching  his  humble  de- 
pendanta  warmly  to  him.  One  of  them,  a  poor  Greek, 
accompanied  his  remains  to  England,  and  followed 
them  to  the  grare.  I  am  told  that  during  the  cere- 
mony, he  stood  holding  on  by  a  pew  in  an  agony  of 
rrief,  and  when  all  was  over,  seemed  as  if  he  woukl 
EaTe  gone  down  into  the  tomb  with  his  master. — A 
nature  that  could  inspire  such  attachments,  must  have 
been  generous  and  beneficenL*' 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA,  by  Hernando  de  Solo ;  by 
Theodot*  Inring .    ? hUadelphla :  Caroy,  Lea  k  Blaocbard. 

There  is  so  much  of  romance  in  the  details  of  Span- 
ish conquests  in  America,  that  a  history  of  any  one  of 
the  numerous  expeditions  for  discorery  and  conquest, 
possesses  the  charm  of  the  most  elaborate  fiction,  even 
while  it  bears  the  marks  of  general  truth.  These  ad- 
Tentures  occurred  during  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
danger  was  courted  for  distinction,  before  the  progress 
of  science  and  literature  had  opened  other  avenues  to 
renown,  and  when  personal  valor  was  looked  upon  as 
the  pre-eminent  quality— skill  in  arms  as  the  highest 
accomplishment  of  an  aspiring  spirit.  No  nation  was 
more  celebrated  during  that  chivalrous  age  than  Spain, 
and  in  none  did  the  genius  of  chivalry  longer  resist  the 
influences  under  which  it  finally  fell  into  decay.  Upon 
the  discovery  of  America,  a  wide  fiekl  was  opened  for 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  and  Spain  sent  forth  her 
hosts  of  adventurers,  filled  with  wild  visions  of  bound- 
less wealth,  and  the  easy  conquest  of  the  barbarian  na- 
tions  of  those  golden  regions.  There  are  in  the  hinto- 
ries  of  their  exploits^  so  many  displays  of  dauntless 
courage— of  skill  in  overcoming  difficulties— of  the 
power  of  a  few  disciplined  warriors,  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  hosts  of  equally  brave,  but  untutored 
nvages — and  so  many  exhibitions  of  the  generous 
quaKties  of  the  soldier,  that  in  the  glare  of  brilliant 
achievements,  and  the  excitement  of  thrilling  incident, 
we  are  tempted  to  overlook  the  injustice  and  cruelty 
which  marked  the  footsteps  of  the  conquerors. 

Mr.  Irving's  work  is  one  of  great  interest.  The  con- 
quest of  Florida  by  De  Soto,  while  it  is  contrasted  with 


the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortex,  (which  immediately 
preceded  it)  in  regard  to  itsresulu  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
resembles  it  in  the  patient  suffering  and  indomitable 
bravery  of  the  adventurers,  and  in  the  numerous  thrill- 
ing scenes  through  which  they  passed.  While  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  enriched  tbe  followers  of  Cortex, 
and  poured  the  wealth  of  the  new  work!  into  tlie  lapof 
Spain,  that  of  Florida  proved  fatal  to  all  who  attempted 
it,  and  ended  in  disaster  to  the  ultimate  conquerorL 
Ponce  de  Leon,  the  visionary,  who  sought  in  Florida 
the  Fountain  of  Youth,  Vasques  de  AyUon,  tbe  ruth- 
less kidnapper,  and  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  the  well 
known  rival  and  opponent  of  Cortex,  had  made  fruit- 
less attempts  to  colonize  this  disastrous  coast.  But  the 
last  and  most  splendki  effort  of  that  day,  was  made  by 
Hernando  de  Soto,  a  cavalier  who  had  served  with 
Cortex,  and  had  returned  to  Spain  in  the  possession  of 
immense  wealth  derived  from  the  spoil  of  Mexico. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  highest  fevor  at  the  court  of  his 
sovereign,  the  charms  of  a  young  and  lovely  bride,  and 
the  allurements  of  his  splendid  position  at  home,  were 
insufficient  to  repress  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  be 
had  imbibed  in  the  wars  in  Mexico,  and  the  prevalent 
belief  that  Fk>rida  presented  a  scene  for  conquest  still 
more  magnificent  than  Mexico.  De  Soto  was  doom- 
ed to  prove  that  the  golden  dreams  of  wealth  with 
which  the  unexplored  regions  of  Florida  had  been  in- 
vested, were  baseless  illusions.  But  his  adventures  and 
achievements  afibrd  a  rich  mine  of  romantic  incidents 
which  Mr.  Irving  has  presented  in  a  most  attractive 
fonn: 

"Of  all  the  enterprises,**  says  he,  "undertaken  is 
this  spirit  of  daring  adventure,  none  has  surpassed  far 
hardihood  and  variety  of  incident,  that  of  the  reoovi^ 
ed  Hernando  de  Soto  and  his  band  of  cavaliefs.  It 
was  poetry  put  in  action ;  it  was  the  knight-enantry  of 
the  M  world  carried  into  the  depths  of  the  American 
wilderness :  indeed,  the  personal  adventures,  the  feati 
of  individual  prowess,  the  picturesque  descriptions  of 
steel-clad  cavaliers,  with  lance  and  hehn  and  prancing 
steed,  glittering  through  the  wildernesses  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  Alabanoa,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West, 
would  seem  to  us  mere  fictions  of  romance,  did  they 
not  come  to  us  recorded  in  matter-of-fiuA  narratives  of 
cotemporaries,  and  corroborated  by  minute  and  daily 
memoranda  of  eye  witnesses.** 

Hernando  de  Solo  was  in  every  respect  qualified  for 
the  task  he  undertook  in  this  ill-atarred  expedition. 
But  the  Floridian  savage  was  a  more  formidable  foe 
than  his  Mexican  brother^— more  hardy  of  frame,  and 
more  implacable  in  his  revenge.  Hence,  although  tbe 
imagination  is  not  dazzled  in  the  conquest  of  Florids, 
with  descriptions  of  boundless  wealth  and  regal  mag- 
nificence— although  the  chiefs  are  not  decked  in  "bar- 
baric pearls  and  gold*' — their  sturdy  resistance,  and  tbe 
varied  vicissitudes  created  by  the  obstacles  which  na- 
ture presented  to  the  conqueror's  march,  afiTord  nam- 
berless  details  of  great  interest.  The  book  abounds  with 
thrilling  passages,  from  which,  butfor  the  crowded  state 
of  our  pages,  we  should  make  a  few  extracts.  Whether 
it  is  the  merit  of  the  writer  or  his  subject,  (probably  it  is 
a  combination  of  both,)  which  gives  to  this  work  somocb 
fascination,  we  will  not  decide ;  but  it  is  scarcely  post- 
ble  to  commence  it,  (at  least  we  found  it  so)  and  lay  it 
aside  until  its  perusal  is  ooodudedp.  p.  ^Tp 
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CHAirCES  AND  CHAN OE8 ;  a  Domeitie  Story,  by  the  aathor 
of  "  Six  Woelui  on  (ho  Loire."  FhiladelphUi :  Caroy,  Lea  k 
Blaochard. 

This  is  an  nncommon  book.  In  these  days  of  high 
excitement  and  powtrftd  writing,  it  is  refreshing  to  be 
intiodueed  among  characters  of  so  much  purity,  bene- 
Tolence  and  intelligence  as  those  delineated  in  '*  Chances 
and  ChSDges.'*  The  moral  of  the  book,  although  it  is 
not  ostentatiously  pressed  upon  the  attention,  is  obvi> 
ous  and  forcible.  A  lovelier  being  than  Catherine  Ne- 
Tille,  the  heroine,  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  the  story — the  events  are  such  as  might 
easily  be  supposed  to  have  occurred,  and  the  leading 
features  of  the  plot  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words: 
Colonel  Hamilton,  a  man  of  fashion  and  something  of 
a  rouif  is  engaged  in  a  duel  with  a  baronet,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  intrigue  between  the  Colonel  and  the 
titled  wife  of  his  antagonist.  The  latter  is  dangerously 
wounded,  and  Colonel  Hamilton  seeks  a  refuge  for  se- 
veral months  in  the  remote  dwelling  of  his  former 
iQtor,  Mr.  Neville,  a  benevolent  and  conscientious  cler- 
gyman. Hamilton  becomes  enamored  of  Catherine 
Neville,  who  returns  his  passion  with  all  the  ardor  of 
a  first  love.  He  at  length  mingles  with  the  world  of 
fashion  again,  is  involved  once  more  in  his  former  in- 
trigne,  and  although  struggling  to  retain  and  deserve 
the  affections  of  Catherine,  becomes  completely  entan- 
gled in  a  criminal  attachmenL  Catherine,  after  a  long 
and  painful  conflict  with  her  feelings,  resolves  to  con- 
quer her  ill-placed  affection,  and  is  ultimately  united 
Co  a  worthier  object.  The  struggles  between  pas- 
sion and  duty  in  her  breast,  and  the  conflict  of  good 
.  and  evil  in  Hamilton,  are  admirably  portrayed.  The 
sentiments  and  opinions  are  often  striking,  and  the 
style  elegant  and  attractive.  We  give  a  few  extracts, 
taken  at  random : 

*'Cooie  alone;  with  me,"  said  she,  "come  and  look 
by  the  side  of  the  little  stream  that  runs  through  the 
garden." 

**  This  girl,  after  all,  can  do  whatever  she  likes  with 
roe,"  thought  Hamilton,  as  he  rose  with  affected  effort, 
from  the  chair  which  he  had  just  before  vowed  to  him- 
self nothing  should  induce  him  to  stir  from,  until  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  dinner.  Away  they  went  to  tlie 
brook,  and  found  Mr.  Neville  standing  there,  looking 
at  the  daffodils  with  all  the  delight  of  the  poet  whose 
words  were  on  his  lips. 

**  I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud. 

That  flita  on  high,  o*er  falae  and  hilla. 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 

A  host  of  dancing  daffodila. 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fltttterhig  and  dancing  near  the  trees. 

Conilnuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  in  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never  •ending  line, 

Along  the  margin  of  a  bay. 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  In  glee. 


A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 
In  such  a  jocund  company. 
I  Ksxed  and  gazed,  but  little  thought 


What  wealth  to  me  the  show  bad  brought 

For  oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie. 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude. 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils." 

Hamilton  was  so  unused  to  hear  Wordsworth  quoted 
in  any  other  tone  than  that  of  ridicule,  or  absurd  paro- 


dy, that  he  was  amazed  to  hear  his  old  tutor,  whose 
taste  he  revered,  not  more  from  habit  than  experience 
of  its  correctness,  repeat  these  lines  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Catherine  herself,  and  conclude  them  with  a 
panegyric  on  their  author,  as  having  formed  a  new 
school  in  poetry,  and  finding 

"  Books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  ev*ry  thing.** 

*  «  *  *  4* 

"Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  our  daflbdils?" 
said  Mr.  Neville,  ]>ointing  to  ihem  exultingly,  "are 
ihev  not  enough  to  inspire  a  poet?" 

"I  am  not  poet  enough  to  answer  the  question,"  said 
Hamilton,  "  but  I  remember  the  eldest  of  poets  says 
they  make  very  eood  salads." 

*•  Ah  ha!"  said  Mr.  Neville.  "I  am  glad  you  have 
not  for^ttenold  Hesiod — but,  however,  fdid  not  think 
of  gettine  into  Greek  when  1  ouoted  Wordsworth.*' 

"  Nor  f  of  hearing  anything  like  common  sense  spring 
out  of  a  quotation  from  him,"  said  Hamilton.  "Not  but 
that  all  he  says  may  be  very  fine,  but  I  am  of  another 
school — ^I  am  a  Byronian — he  is  the  only  man  that  is 
mad  in  Town— those  Lakeists  that  go  and  make  faces 
at  themselves  on  the  waveless  waters,  and  then  run 
home  to  put  their  reflections  upon  paper,  are  quite  out- 
voted now  ;  even  the  ladies  never  thmk  of  them." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mr.  Neville,  "  any  more 
than  they  would  think  of  seeing  hay-makers  in  their 
verandas,  or  a  sheep-shearing  in  their  drawings-rooms. 
But  '  the  children  of  darkness  are  wiser  in  their  gene- 
ration than  the  children  of  light,'  and  he  who  sings  of 
nothing  but  lawless  crimes,  and  sated  vices,  does  wise- 
ly to  address  his  song  to  the  inhabitants  of  an  over* 
grown  and  luxurious  metropolis." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  he  is  sure  enough  of  sympathy,  plenty 
of  dancing  daffodils  there, — only  of  rather  an  opposite 
species.  What  do  you  say.  Miss  NeyiUe,  do  you  tike 
the  tided  Bard?" 

"  Gtuite  well  enough,  as  apoiet,  to  wish  he  had  made 
choice  of  better  subjects.  Edward  Lon0»oft  savs  he 
has  in  him  a  firaement  of  almoet  every  other  poet  s  dis- 
tinguishing excellence,  but  unfortunately  his  own  genius 
is  only  a  fragment  itself,  and,  therefore,  he  prMluces 
nothing  but  frag^ments  after  all." 

"  Very  wise  in  Mr.  Longcroft— -I  dare  say  he  could 
prove  every  thing  he  says  most  mathematicsJly  ;  but  I 
fancy  he  will  find  the  generality  of  his  acquaintance 
admire  diamond  sparks  more  than  brick-bat»— though 
one  is  only  a  part,  and  the  other  a  whole." 

"Very  good!  very  good!"  said  Mr.  Neville,  "but 
who  have  we  here?"  Iw  added,  as  he  looked  towards 
the  little  gate.  "  Ah  ha !  here  he  is  himself— now  we 
can  have  diamond  sparks  versus  brick-bats,  as  long  as 
you  Uke,  and  see  who  has  the  better  of  the  argument." 

A  matter-of-factFman  is  well  portrayed  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Henry  Barton," said  she  to  herself,  "is  a  good  crea- 
ture^ as  ever  was  bom  ;  and  he  has  great  merit,  too,  in 
cultivating  his  mind  so  sedulously,  surrounded  as  he  is 
only  by  the  dodpoles  his  father  has  brought  him  up 
amongst.  But,  alter  all,  he  is  such  a  mere  matter-of- 
fact-man,  that  one  soon  tires  of  him — he  tells  one  an 
anecdote  just  as  he  reads  it,  and  there's  an  end  of  it. 
And  then  he  moralizes,  too,  in  such  a  common-place 
way,  and  wonders  how  the  Romans  coukl  degenerate 
so  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  conquered  by  the 
Gloths,  and  finds  out  that  it  was  an  abominable  thing 
in  Henry  VIII  to  cut  off  his  wives'  heads,  and  not 
much  better  in  Gtueen  Elizabeth  to  sign  Essex's  death 
warrant.  There  is  no  play  of  imagination  about  him — 
no  whim,  no  wit — ^he  would  as  soon  think  of  launch- 
ing a  roan  of  war,  as  maintaining  a  paradox." 

The  subjoined  sentiment  is  beautifully  expressed : 
"Ah,  is  there  any  happiness  like  that  of  the  affections ! 
from  the  soul-absorbing  influence  of  individual  love, 
through  all  the  endearing  gradations  of  natural  ties, 
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and  telected  friends,  down  to  the  generalized  claims  of 
our  fellow-creatures :  it  will  ever  oe  found  that  all  our 
real  enjoyments  are  solid  only  as  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  are  connected  with  them;  and  long  after  the 
traces  of  external  objects  may  be  effaced  from  the  me- 
mory, the  kindly  sentiments  and  participated  feeling, 
with  which  they  may  have  been  connected,  remain  m- 
delible  in  the  interior  recesses  of  the  breast,  which  they 
fill  with  a  sweet  indistinctness  of  recollected  enjoy- 
menL" 

And  how  much  truth  in  Catherine's  criticism  of  By- 
ron: 

"  I  cannot  feel  the  beauties  of  any  poetry  whatso- 
ever," said  Catherine,  ^  when  I  think  the  poet  has  no 
feeling  himself— 1  have  admired  many  passages  in  Lord 
Byron's  earlier  works,  even  to  enthusiasm ;  but  when 
I  came  to  his  roost  unfeelmg  mockery  of  the  agonizing 
sympathies  he  had  raised  in  his  description  of  a  storm, 
by  the  odious  levity  with  which  he  concludes  it,  I  closed 
the  book,  and  never  read  another  page  of  his  writing. 
I  thought  of  it  ever  after  as  of  those  monstrosities 
in  painting,  of  beautiful  heads,  and  cloven  feet,  and  it 
inspired  me  with  the  same  disgust." 


Mrth  American  Review,  Ab.  LXXXVUI:  Jidy  1835.— 
The  last  number  of  this  •  eriodical  contains  several 
admirable  articles.    We  subjoin  a  list  of  its  contents : 

Art  L  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  by  the  author  of  the 
Sketch  Book. — ^IL  The  American  Almanac  for  the  year 
1835. — ^III.  Memoirs  of  Casanova. — IV.  Machiavelli.— 
V.  Life  and  Character  of  William  Roscoe.— VI.  Mrs. 
Butler's  Journal. — VII.  Dunlap's  History  of  the  Arta. — 
VUI.  Slavery;  an  Appeal  in  favor  of  that  Class  of 
Americans  called  AlHcans,  by  Mrs.  Child. — IX.  Audu- 
bon's Biography  of  Birds.-^X.  Webster's  Speeches. 

The  first  article  is  a  noble  eulogy  on  the  genius  of 
Washington  Irving,  well  according  with  the  merits 
of  the  writer,  and  the  honest  pride  which  every  Ame- 
rican feels  in  the  possession  of  such  a  luminary  in 
our  native  literature.  Great  as  has  been  the  praise 
lavished  upon  his  works,  we  feel  with  the  reviewer  that 
full  justice  has  not  as  yet  been  accorded  them — and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  perceive  that  the  world  at  large 
is  becoming  more  alive  to  his  merits.  The  following 
rapid  glance  at  the  various  triumphs  of  his  genius,  will 
be  read  with  a  general  concurrence  in  its  truth : 

"  Compare  him,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  with  any  of 
the  distinguished  writers  of  his  class  of  this  generation, 
excepting  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  with  almost  any  of  what 
are  called  the  EUi^lish  claasics  of  any  ajge.  Compare 
him  with  Goldsmith,  one  of  the  canonized  names  of 
the  British  pantheon  of  letters,  who  touched  every  kind 
of  writing,  and  adorned  every  kind  that  he  touched. 
In  one  or  two  departments,  it  is  true,  that  of  poetry 
and  the  drama— departments  which  Mr.  Irving  has  not 
attempted,  and  in  which  much  of  GoIdsmith*s  merit 
lies — the  comparison  partly  fails ;  but  place  their  pre- 
tensions,  in  every  other  respect,  side  by  side.  Who 
would  think  of  giving  the  miscellaneous  writings  of 
Goldsmith  a  preference  over  those  of  Irving,  and  who 
would  name  his  historical  compositions  with  the  Life 
of  Columbus?  If  in  the  drama  and  in  poetry  Gold- 
smith should  seemed  to  have  extended  his  province 
greatly  beyond  that  of  Irving,  the  Life  of  Columbus  is 
a  chef  d'teucre  in  a  department  which  Goldsmith  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  touched ;  for  the  trifles  on 
Grecian  and  Roman  history,  which  his  poverty  extort- 
ed from  him,  deserve  to  enter  into  comparison  with  Mr. 
Irving's  great  work,  about  as  much  as  Eutropius  de- 
serves to  be  compared  with  Livy.  Then  how  much 
wider  Irvin^s  range  in  that  department,  common  to 
both  the  painting  of  manners  and  character!     From 


Mr.  Irving  we  have  the  humon  of  cotenaporajry  poli- 
tica  and  every-day  life  in  America — the  traditionary 
peculiarities  of  the  Dutch  founders  of  New  York — the 
nicest  shades  of  the  school  of  English  manners  of  the 
last  century — the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages  in  Spain^ 
the  glittering  visions  of  Moorish  rotnance*-a  large  cy- 
cle df  sentimental  creations,  founded  on  the  invariable 
experience — the  pathetic  sameness  of  the  human  heart— 
and  lasUy,  the  whole  unhackneyed  freshness  of  the 
West — tife  beyond  the  border — a  camp  outside  the 
frontier — a  hunt  on  buffalo  ground,  beyond  which  nei- 
ther white  nor  Pawnee,  man  nor  muse,  can  gtk  This 
is.  Mr.  Irving's  ran^,  and  in  every  part  of  it  be  ta 
equally  at  home.  When  he  writes  the  history  of  Co- 
lumbus, you  see  him  weighing  doubtful  facta  in  the 
scales  of'^a  golden  criticism.  You  behold  him,  laden 
with  the  manuscript  treasures  of  well-aearched  ancbives, 
and  disposing  the  heterogeneous  materials  into  a  well- 
digested  and  instructive  narration.  Take  down  an- 
other of  his  volumes,  and  vou  find  him  in  the  parlor  of 
an  English  country  inn,  of  a  rainy  daVj  and  you  look 
out  of  the  window  with  him  upon  the  dripping,  dreary 
desolation  of  the  back  vard.  Anon  he  takes  you  into 
the  ancestral  hall  of  a  oaronet  of  the  oM  school,  and 
instructs  you  in  the  family  traditions,  of  which  the  me- 
morials adorn  the  walls,  and  depend  from  the  rafters* 
Before  you  are  wearied  with  the  curious  lore,  you  are 
in  pursuit  of  Kidd,  the  pirate,  in  the  recesses  of  Lone 
Island ;  and  by  the  next  touch  of  the  enchanter's  wand, 
you  are  rapt  into  an  enthusiastic  reverie  of  the  mystie 
East,  within  the  crumbling  walls  of  the  Alhambra. 
You  sigh  to  think  you  were  not  bom  six  hundred  years 
ago,  that  you  could  not  have  beheld  those  now  deaerted 
halls,  as  tney  once  blazed  in  triumph,  and  rang  with 
the  mingled  voices  of  oriental  chivalry  and  aoog, — 
when  you  find  yourself  once  more  borne  across  the  At- 
lantic, whiried  into  the  western  wiMemess,  with  a 
prairie  wide  as  the  ocean  before  you,  and  a  duaky  herd 
of  buffaloes,  like  the  crowded  convoy  of  fleeing  mer- 
chantmen, looming  in  the  horizon,  and  inviting  you  to 
the  chase.  This  is  literally  nuUum  fere  remu  Mtrikemdi 
fum  HgU  nullum  quod  HHgU  non  omoiii.  Whether  any- 
thing Tike  an  equal  range  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
him  on  whom  the  splendid  compliment  was  fiiat  be- 
stowed, it  is  not  difficult  to  say." 

The  articles  on  Machiavelli,  and  on  the  life  of  Roa- 
coe,  are  both  excellent  in  their  way.  The  former  has 
particular  attractions,  as  it  is  a  luminous  disquisition 
on  the  character  and  writings  of  one  who  lor  ages 
was  an  enigma  in  the  political  and  intellectual  worU, 
whose  works,  like  those  of  Dante  and  Faust,  have 
been  interpreted  by  opposing  critics  in  the  moat  con- 
flicting manner,  and  whose  name,  error  and  prejudiee 
handed  down  from  century  to  century,  have  rendered 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  crafty  and  corrupt  in  the 
art  of  government. 

The  notice  of  Mr&  Butler's  work  is  the  beat  we  have 
seen.  The  reviewer  performs  his  task  with  redoubta- 
ble good  humor.  The  gentleness  with  which  be  calls 
the  lady  to  account  for  her  literary  offencea,  and  the 
hearty  tribute  of  praise  he  bestows  on  the  beat  portioos 
of  her  work,  show  that  he  is  determined  Co 

"  Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind. 
And  to  her  SMrka  very  kind.** 

But  the  review  of  Mrs.  Child's  ill-judged  appeal  oa 
ihe  subject  of  slavery,  has  for  us  a  more  powcrfvl  at- 
traction than  any  in  the  number.  It  is  not  poadile 
that  wethould  be  witnesses  of  the  moraentooa  oeear> 
rencas  of  the  day,  and  not  feel  most  sensitively  every 
referenea  to  a  topic  in  the  discussion  of  which  all  that 
we  love  and  reverence  is  involved.  The  impatient  seal 
of  pretending  enthusiasts^  who  in  the  purrait  of  whaiia 
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tbem  seems  good,  disregard  the  frightfol  evils  which 
their  blind  impetuosity  may  produce,  cannot  but  awak- 
en in  those  upon  whom  these  erils  must  fall,  a  trem- 
bling anxiety  for  the  future,  and  an  indignant  resent- 
ment against  the  madmen  who  are  blindly  jeoparding 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  lives  fk  thousands. 
We  cannot  trust  our  feelings  upon  this  subject.  We 
see  to^llilirly  the  horrors  in  perspective,  which  fanati- 
cism is'^ifeparing  for  us,  and  we  humbly  hope  that  the 
results  of  its  insane  excess,  may  be  averted.  The  re- 
viewer in  the  North  American,  thinks  and  feels  cor- 
rectly on  this  subject,  and  we  regret  that  we  can  only 
make  room  for  the  closing  passages  of  his  remarks: 

*'  That  we  must  be  rid  of  slavery  at  some  day,  seems 
to  be  the  decided  conviction  of  almost  every  honest 
mind.  But  when  or  how  this  is  to  be,  God  only  knows. 
If  in  a  struggle  for  this  end  the  Union  should  be  dis- 
solved, it  ne^s  not  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that 
our  country  will  be  plunged  into  tnat  gulf  which  in  the 
language  of  another,  *  is  full  of  the  Hre  and  the  blood  of 
civU  war,  and  of  the  thick  darkness  of  general  political 
di^raee,  i^ominy,  and  ruin.' 

'*  There  is  much  error  upon  this  as  well  as  other  sub- 
jects, to  be  corrected,  before  the  public  can  act  delib- 
erately or  wisely  in  relation  to  it.  h  is  too  common  to 
associate  with  the  slave-holder  the  character  of  the 
stave-merehanL  And  we  regret  to  see  the  abolitionist 
of  the  day  seizing  upon  the  cruelties  and  abuses  of 
power  by  a  few  slave-owners  in  regard  to  their  slaves, 
in  order  to  excite  odium  against  slave-holders  as  a 
class.  This  is  alike  unreasonable  and  unjust.  Very 
man>r  of  them  are  deeply  solicitous  to  free  the  country 
of  this  alarming  evil,  but  no  feasible  means  by  which 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  has  yet  been  offered  for  their 
adoption.  Such  denunciations  are  no  better  than  the 
anathemas  of  fanaticism,  and  ou^ht  to  be  discounte- 
nanced by  every^  well  wisher  of  his  country.  The  sub- 
ject of  slavery  is  one,  in  regard  to  which,  more  than 
almost  any  otner,  there  are  clouds  and  darkness  upon 
the  fnture  destinies  of  these  states.  It  is  one  upon  which 
all  think  and  feel  more  or  less  acutely,  and  it  is  more- 
over one  upon  which  all  may  be  called  upon  to  acL  It  is, 
therefore,  we  repeat,  with  regret  that  we  see  intellects 
like  that  of  Mrs.  Child,  and  pens  like  hers,  which  may 
be  otherwise  so  agreeably  and  beneficially  employed, 
diverted  from  their  legitimate  spheres  of  action,  and 
employed  in  urging  on  a  cause  so  dangerous  to  the 
union,  domestic  peace,  and  dvil  liberty,  as  the  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  the  slaves  at  the  South." 


American,  RxfiuiiicaHon  ^  Foreign  QjuarierUes.— The 
London,  Edinburg  and  Westminster  Reviews  for  April, 
1835»  hare  been  republished  by  Mr.  Foster,  in  his  cheap 
and  valuable  series  of  periodicals.  The  Edinburg  Re- 
view contains  an  article  on  American  Poetry,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  general  glance  at  the  literature  of  this 
country  is  taken;  and  a  more  favorable  opinion  ex- 
presaed  of  its  achievements  than  that  work  has  hitherto 
entertained.  This  fact  is  worthy  of  remark,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  taunting  query,  "Who  reads  an 
American  book  7"  emanated  from  that  journal  not  many 
years  since.  The  meet  attractive  articles  in  the  West- 
minster, are  those  upon  "  Lucy  Aiken's  Court  of  Charles 
II,"  and  "  Dunlop's  Memoirs  of  Spain.'*  To  us,  an 
article  in  the  Gtuarterly  on  "Maria,  or  Slavery  in  the 
United  States,  a  picture  of  American  Manners,  by 
Gnstave  de  Beaumont,  one  of  the  authors  of  a  work  on 
the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States'** — "The 


*  "  Marie,  ou  l*£«clavage  aux  Etas^Unia,  Tableau  de  Moeurs 
Americaioes  par  OusiaTe  de  Beaumont,  l*un  des  Auteura  de 
I'onvnge  taHtlOk  Ou  Systeme  F6oltentiare  aux  Etaa-Unia.*' 


Stranger  in  America,  by  F.  Lcibcr,"  and  "New  Eng- 
land and  her  Institutions,  by  one  of  her  sons,"  is  the 
most  attractive  in  the  April  number.  The  work  of  M. 
de  Beaumont  has  not,  as  we  have  beard,  been  tmnslated 
or  republished  in  this  country.  His  views  of  oar  man- 
ners and  institutions  are  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 
novel,  which  the  Cluarterly  declares  to  possess  eonsidc* 
rable  interest,  and  to  display  in  parts  a  large  share  of 
the  true  genius  of  romance,  notwithstanding  that  the 
incidents  are  few  and  the  commentaries  copiotn.  The 
author  declares  in  a  preface,  that  "  though  his  persoo* 
ages  are  fictitious,  every  trait  of  character  has  been 
sketched  from  the  life,  and  that  almost  every  incident 
in  his  tale  may  be  depended  on  as  a  fact  that  had  fidlen 
under  his  own  observation."  The  reviewer  is  somewhat 
scandalized  at  the  author's  avowal  of  "  his  belief  that 
the  democratic  systemof  government,  as  now  established 
in  America,  is  the  best  machinery  that  ever  was  in- 
vented for  developing  the  political  independence  ami 
happiness  of  mankind,"  and  endeavors  to  show  that  M. 
de  Beaumont's  strictures  upon  our  manners  and  condi- 
tion (and  he  cannot  be  charged  with  undue  lenity  ia 
his  censure)  are  inconsistent  with  that  avowal.  The 
reviewer  makes  copious  extracts  fKim  the  work,  whidi 
show  that  the  author  is  disposed  to  censure  severely 
the  condition  of  the  colored  population  in  this  eoontry, 
without  a  fair  consideration  of  the  circumstances  which 
produced  it.  But  we  can  scarcely  judge  of  the  book 
from  the  extracts  in  the  review,  which  are  probably  the 
most  unfavorable  that  could  be  found,  as  the  reviewer 
displays  a  strong  desire  to  draw  from  the  opinions  of 
the  French  author,  support  for  the  assertions  of  English 
travellers. 


MY  LIFE,  by  the  author  of  Tales  of  Waterloo,  kc  New  Tork  : 
Harper  k  Brothers.  IMS. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  lively  and  spirited  writer. 
He  describes  skirmishes,  onslaughts  and  battles,  with 
the  familiarity  of  one  who  has  not  seldom  taken  a  pari 
in  such  actions — traces  the  Irish  character  with  great 
fidelity,  and  best  of  all,  his  book  abounds  in  humorous 
incidents.  The  con(re-pieda  between  the  hero  and  his 
cousin,  "  Jack  the  Devil,"  are  admirably  detailed.  Jack 
is  a  rare  specimen  of  the  Wild  Irishman,'and  we  have 
seldom  been  more  amused  than  we  were  with  the 
history  of  the  scrapes  in  which  he  involved  himself 
and  his  cousin.  The  battle  of  Waterloo  is  sketched 
briefly,  but  with  a  graphic  pen.  The  last  struggle  of 
that  day,  when  Ney  led  the  Old  Ouard  to  the  chaige, 
and  the  description  oi  the  "field'  red  with  slaughter," 
after  the  work  of  death  had  concluded,  give  evidence  of 
the  painting  of  an  eye-witness. 


BELFORD  REOI8,  or  Skecchee  of  a  Country  Town,  by  Miss 
Mitfoid.    Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  k  Blanehard.  188S. 

Like  "Our  Village,"  these  are  delightful  produc- 
tions, abounding  with  wholesome  satire  of  folly  and 
prejudice,  and  displaying  in  strong  relief  the  humble 
virtues  of  retired  life.  Some  of  the  characters  are  con- 
ceptions of  great  loveliness,  and  many  of  the  scenes 
are  wrought  with  most  pathetic  efiTect.  The  story  of 
Hester  is  admirable.  We  have  seldom  dwelt  with  more 
delighted  interest  over  a  picture  of  juvenile  virtue  and 
self-devotion.  /^-^  j 
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■mroRiAi.: 

We  haTe  bat  a  few  words  to  offer  upon  the  oon- 
tenU  of  the  present  number.  Oenerelly  they  must 
speak  lor  themselves;  but  in  regard  to  others  we  may 
be  pennitted  a  passing  ooounent. 

No.  n  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  characteristic  diffe- 
rences between  the  sexes,  sustains  the  high  character  of 
the  first  number.  And  although  the  bnuich  of  the  sub> 
jeci— Religious  Differences— which  the  author  has  dis- 
cussed in  the  present  number,  seems  to  promise  little 
amusement  for  the  general  ssader,  it  will  be  found  upon 
perusal,  to  haTe  been  so  ingeniously  treated,  so  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  that  even  he  who  entirely  eschews  po- 
lemics, will  be  edified  and  delighted.  It  was  upon  this 
point  that  we  felt  the  most  solicitude  for  the  success  of  the 
writer,  for  there  is  no  part  of  his  subject  so  difficult  to 
manage,  or  in  which  he  was  so  liable  to  fell  below  the 
expectations  of  his  readera  But  he  has  oveioome  its 
difficulties,  and  presenu  us  with  a  disquisition,  entirely 
free  from  the  narrowness  of  sectarian  views,  and  deeply 
grounded  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  His 
view  of  the  religion  of  woman  is  accurate  and  beauti- 
All,— her  prooeness  to  lean  on  the  strength  of  a  more 
powerful  being,  her  confiding  nature,  her  facility  in  be- 
lieving where  man  cavils  and  doubts,  and  the  tendency 
of  her  religious  sentiments  to  degenerate  into  supers 
stition,  contrasted  with  the  besetting  evili  of  man*e  re- 
ligious fidth— Jbigotry  and  fanaticism— are  admirably 
portrayed.  His  illustration  of  this  contrast  is  clear  and 
convincing,  whilst  his  style  throughout  is  easy  and  au 
tractive.  He  seems  to  have  drawn  the  true  inspiration 
from  his  subject,  and  ii  doubtless  a  believer  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ingenious  Biron — 

«  Prom  woman*!  vjm  cUa  doctrtoo  I  derlvo : 
They  sparklo  «U1  tho  ligla  promechean  lire ; 
Tbej  are  the  booke,  the  uu,  the  ecadeoMe, 
That  ahow,  oontalo,  and  nooriah  all  the  world; 
Blaa,  none  at  all  in  aught  prorea  ezceUenl.'* 

Q  ray  son  Griffith  is  a  religious  story.  We  approve 
of  the  moral,  as  a  matter  of  course— who  will  not?  But 
we  do  not  come  quite  up  to  the  writer's  standard  of  per- 
fection, for  we  candidly  confess  we  cannot  see  the  genns 
of  perdition  in  a  social  game  of  whist;  andwhilewede- 
test  gambling  and  gamblers,  the  proscription  of  amuse- 
ments iimocent  in  themselves,  because  some  remote 
analogy  may  be  traced  between  them  and  practices  at 
once  immoral  and  every  way  destructive,  seems  to  us 
irreconcileable  with  sound  logic  or  true  philosophy.  The 
attempt  to  trace  the  vices  of  men  to  early  habitudes  is 
not  always  successful,  as  the  power  of  good  or  evil  im- 
pressions over  the  mind  and  habits,  is  essentially  modi- 
fied by  the  character  of  each  individuaL  Besides,  acci- 
dent often  determines  the  destinies  of  men,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  in  very  spite  of  every  previous  tendency. 
We  doubt^  for  instance,  whether  the  fisMcinations  of  the 
faro-table  would  not  have  been  as  great  to  Qrayson  if 
he  had  never  seen  a  card,  as  they  proved  to  be,  as  re- 
lated in  the  story.  But  we  are  getting  into  the  discussion 
of  a  question  which  requires  more  time  and  space  than 
we  have  to  spare. 

The  «  Letter  on  the  United  States,  by  a  Fmng  ScolcA- 
tnon,"  IB  generally  amusing ;  but  some  of  the  passages 
in  it  strike  us  with  surprise.  He  tells  us  that,  "  although 
the  Americans  are  great  novel  readers,  there  is  too 
{nuch  matter-of-fact  about  them ;  they  are  too  calcula- 


ting and  money-making  [this  from  a  Scotchman !]  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  novelist.  They  fonn  but  in- 
different heroes  and  heroines  of  romance,  and  hence 
Cooper  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  sea  to  rake  up  pirates 
snd  smugglers,  or  to  go  back  to  the  revolution  or  the 
early  settlement  of  his  country  to  find  characters  and 
incidents  calculated  to  give  verisimilitude  and  interest 
to  his  tales.''  This  seems  to  us  hasty  and  jMj^  ^^'^ 
cism.  Cooper  was  not,  as  we  know,  ''oMigfd^^Vlhke  up 
pirates  and  smugglers ;  but  as  this  writer  has  told  ua  in 
the  ninth  number  of  the  Messenger,  '*  He  (Cooper)  had 
been  for  some  years  an  cAcer  in  the  American  Navy, 
where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  the  minntise  of 
nautical  life,  which  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  the 
composition  of  some  of  his  tales.  These  are  jortly 
considered  as  his  best*' — and  he  might  have  added,  are 
written  with  power  peculiar  to  Cooper,  of  whom  it  may 
truly  be  said : 

**  His  march  li  on  the  moontaic  wave 
Hw  Amm  fa  on  ihe  deep^" 

And  well  would  it  have  been  for  his  fame  had  he  never 
abandoned  his  proper  element  On  shore  he  generaUy 
makes  as  awkward  a  figure  as  one  of  his  nautical  he- 
roes would  do,  after  a  voyage,  before  he  had  gotten  rid 
of  his  *'sea  Ic^**  We  have  read  Cooper's  last,  the 
Monikins,  but  at  too  late  a  period  to  albw  a  regular 
notice  of  it  in  this  number.  JSn  ysttswf,  however,  we 
must  say  that  it  is  an  entire  feilure— vapid,  pointleai^ 
and  inane.  It  appears  to  be  an  attempted  satire  oo 
mankind,  a  bungling  imitation  of  Swift's  aocoont  of  the 
Han/nkwimi,  Mr.  Cooper's  monldes  are  a  tedioiia  rmot^ 
and  his  Yankee  captain,  *'Noah  Poke,"  the  principal 
interlocutor,  as  the  lawyers  would  term  him,  is  little 
better.  We  believe  that  all  who  have  read  this  wori^ 
will  agree,  that  the  sooner  iu  author  is  *^tlUigt^  to  take 
again  to  salt  water,  and  **»]»  up  pirates  and  smog- 
giers,**  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  own  reputation,  and 
the  purses  of  his  booksellers. 

In  regard  to  the  poetry  of  this  number,  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  drawing  attention  to  the  pathetic 
effusion  **  on  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Giri." 


Vo 

Many  favors  have  been  again  unavoidably  postponed. 
The  communication  of  ScrikUnu  exhibiu  talent,  and  is 
written  well,  but  is  not  adapted  to  the  pages  of  the 
Messenger.  The  writer  wouM  doubtless  succeed  upon 
other  subjects,  and  we  invite  him  to  make  the  experi- 
ment *'  A  fragment  of  the  thirteenth  eentury,"  has 
held  us  in  doubt  for  some  days;  but  we  have  finally 
decided  upon  its  exclusion.  We  are  not  better  plraiifid 
with  the  poetry  of  T^rcmK,  than  with  his  prose. 

The  quantity  of  rhyme  poured  in  upon  us,  is  i 
a  matter  of  admiration.  The  effusions  which  we  con- 
sign to  outer  darkness  monthly,  are  past  ennmentioB. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  one  containing  the  following  linei^ 
and  which  purports  to  be  ''copyed  from  a  young  kuUsi 
Album"— 

Miss  ^ we  have  oftimes  met  before 

And — ^we  may — ^meet  no  more 

What  shall  I  say  at  parting 
Many  years  have  run  their  race 
Since  first  I  saw  your  face 
Around  this  gay  and  giddy  place 

Sweet  smiles  and  blushes  dartii^. 
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T.  W.  WHITB.  PBIITTSR  AND  PBOPRIKTOR. 


FIYS  DOLLARS  PER  ANNUM. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
SB^BTCHBS  OF  THB2  HISTORT   , 

AMd  IPxmmmaA  CM&dltton  of  TclpoU,  witbi  some 
AMovnt  9£  tlfc«  otMer  "Bmrhmry  States* 

NO.  va 

ETenU  of  great  importanee  had  also  occurred  in  Al- 
giers, by  which  this  ancient  stronghold  of  piracy  was 
stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  its  Impotence  fully  demon- 
strated. 

The  resources  of  this  state  were  even  more  severely 
affected  by  the  wars  of  Europe,  than  those  of  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  as  it  depended  less  than  either  of  them 
upon  native  industry  for  supporu  A  Pasha  of  Algiers, 
who  wished  to  retain  his  throne  and  consequently  his 
life,  was  forced  to  keep  his  troops  engaged  in  wars  from 
which  they  might  individually  derive  profit;  to  in^ 
crease  their  pay  at  the  expense  of  the  public  treasury 
was  ineffectual,  and  he  who  attempted  thus  to  win 
their  favor  was  soon  despised  and  overthrown.  They 
required  the  excitement  of  contests  and  plunder,  and 
bread  not  won  at  the  dagger's  point  seems  to  have  had 
no  relish  with  them.  In  1805,  these  desperadoes  mur- 
dered their  Dey  Mustapha,  only  because  he  was  of  too 
peaceable  a  disposition.  Under  Achmet  his  succes- 
sor, they  had  a  war  with  Tunis,  but  it  was  conducted 
in  a  very  languid  manner,  for  no  plunder  could  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  United  States  continued  to  pay  the  enormous 
annual  tribute  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  1796,  but  not  punctually.  The  little  respect  which 
was  paid  to  neutral  rights  at  that  period  by  France 
and  England,  rendered  the  transmission  of  the  naval 
stores  composing  the  tribute  difficult  and  unsafe,  and 
this  was  the  reason  always  alleged  by  the  American 
Consul  in  accounting  for  the  delay ;  but  it  was  also  in 
a  great  measure  intentional,  from  the  idea  on  which  the 
other  nations  tributary  to  Algiers  acted,  that  by  thus 
remaining  always  in  arrears,  the  fear  of  losing  the  whole 
sum  due,  would  render  the  Dey  less  inclined  to  make 
any  sadden  depredations  on  their  commerce.  A  strict 
adherence  to  engagements  voluntarily  entered  into, 
would  have  been  perhaps  the  better,  and.certainly  much 
the  more  dignified  course,  as  the  Dey  would  have  found 
it  to  his  interest  to  conciliate  those  who  paid  so  regu- 
larly. 

Whilst  the  American  squadron  remained  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, these  excuses  were  listened  to  without  many 
signs  of  impatience,  but  on  its  departure  Achmet  raised 
his  tone,  and  after  threatening  for  some  time,  he  at 
length  in  the  latter  part  of  1807  sent  out  his  cruisers 
with  orders  to  sei^  American  vessels,  informing  Mr. 
Lear  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  hostile  proceeding,  and  should  not  disturb  the 
peace  between  the  two  countries. 

The  Algerine  cruisers  took  three  American  vessels, 
ef  which  two  were  brought  into  port  and  condemned ; 
the  crew  of  the  third  the  schooner  Mary  Anne,  rose 
upon  their  captors,  killed  four  of  them,  and  having  set 
the  renoaining  four  adrift  in  a  boat,  carried  the  vessel 
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safe  into  Naples.  As  soon  as  tlie  Dey  received  the 
news  of  this,  he  ordered  the  American  Consul  instantly 
to  pay  sixteen  thousand  dollars  as  satisfaction  for  the 
lives  of  his  eight  subjects.  Mr.  Lear  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain a  delay  until  he  could  receive  the  orders  of  his  gov- 
ernment ;  but  he  was  threatened  with  imprisonment, 
and  a  number  of  ships  of  war  were  ready  to  sail  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  American  vessels ;  he  there- 
fore, after  a  formal  protest,  paid  the  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  for  the  Algerines  killed,  as  well  as  the  whole 
amount  of  the  tribute  then  due. 

Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  the  Turkish  soldiery  revolted,  and  having 
killed  Achmet,  placed  in  his  stead  Ali  the  keeper  of  a 
small  mosque.  What  were  their  reasons  for  such  a 
choice  cannot  be  stated,  but  the  expectations  of  the 
Turks  se^m  not  to  have  been  fulfilled ;  for  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1809,  they  quietly  took  their  sovereign  to  the 
common  house  of  correction,  and  there  strangled  him. 
They  then  raised  to  the  throne  a  decrepid  old  man 
named  Hadji  Ali,  whose  character  was  much  more  con- 
formable with  their  wishes,  for  he  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  energetic,  as  well  as  most  ferocious  tyrants 
ever  known  even  in  Algiers.  He  determined  to  revive 
the  old  glory  of  his  state,  and  again  to  offer  to  all  Chris- 
tian nations  the  alternative  of  war  or  tribute. 

Qreat  Britain  and  France  were  at  that  time  the  only 
commercial  nations  at  peace  with  Algiers  and  paying 
no  fixed  tribute,  yet  tl^ey  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
richness  of  their  presents,  which  were  made  with  great 
regularity  on  all  public  occasions  Great  Britain  too, 
passively  encouraged  the  piratical  propensity  of  the 
Algerines,  by  allowing  them  to  plunder  and  carry  off 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which  were 
occupied  by  her  troops  and  at  least  nominally  under 
her  protection,  while  France  and  the  countries  subject 
to  or  in  alliance  with  her,  were  secure  from  such  depre- 
dations The  British  did  more ;  for  in  1810,^-when 
neutral  cominerce  had  been  extinguished,  and  the  re- 
sources of  Algiers  were  in  consequence  almost  cut  off,  as 
neither  could  tribute  be  sent  nor  compensation  be  ob- 
tained for  it  by  piracy — at  this  conjuncture  two  large 
ships  and  a  brig  entered  the  harbor,  laden  with  warlike 
munitions,  the  whole  sent  as  a  present  to  the  Dey  from 
the  Qovernment  of  Qreat  Britain.  Seventy  thousand 
dollars  were  soon  after  received  through  the  agency  of 
the  same  government  from  Spain,  in  satisfaction  fbr  a 
pretended  injury  committed  by  a  Spanish  vesseL 

By  the  aid  of  this  timely  supply,  Hadji  AH  was  ena- 
bled to  fit  out  a  respectable  naval  force,  which  under 
the  command  of  the  Rais  Hamida  a  daring  and  skilful 
corsair,  sailed  for  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  for  some 
time  continued  to  insult  and  plunder  the  vessels  of  that 
wretched  kingdom ;  this  too,  at  a  period  when  its  for- 
tresses were  held  by  British  troops,  and  its  harbors 
filled  with  British  ships  of  war. 

At  the  commencement  of  18)2^ it  was  almost  certain 
that  war  would  soon  take  plaetf  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  in  expectation  of  this,  it  was 
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important  to  the  latter  power  to  raise  up  as  many  ene- 
mies as  possible  to  the  Americans,  and  to  deprive  them 
of  places  of  refuge  for  their  vessels.  It  was  principally 
with  this  object,  that  an  Envoy  was  sent  to  the  Barbary 
States;  and  he  was  made  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
Prince  Regent  to  the  Dey,  containing  an  offer  of  alli- 
ance, with  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  Qreat  Britain 
to  protect  Algiers  against  all  its  enemies,  on  condition 
of  the  observance  of  existing  treaties  between  the  two 
nations.  The  Envoy,  Mr.  A*Court,'*  was  a  man  well 
calculated  for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  for  which 
he  was  chosen,  and  he  here  first  gave  proofs  of  those 
talents  which  have  since  raised  him  to  exalted  stations 
in  his  country.  He  soon  acquired  great  influence  over 
the  savage  Turk ;  he  demonstrated  to  him  the  designs 
and  advances  of  Napoleon  towards  universal  dominion, 
and  made  him  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  own  Regency. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  exhibited  the  mighty  naval 
power  of  Great  Britain,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the 
Dey,  that  he  could  only  escape  the  &te  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  European  sovereigns,  by  seconding  her  efforts 
in  resisting  the  insatiable  conqueror.  The  United  States 
were  represented  as  the  allies  of  France,  possessing  an 
extensive  commerce,  but  having  no  naval  force  to  pro- 
tect iu 

These  views  were  confirmed  by  the  assurances  of  the 
Jewish  merchants,  who  conducted  nearly  all  the  outward 
trade  of  Algiers,  and  who  were  generally  consulted  on 
points  of  foreign  policy.  A  truce  was  in  consequence 
obtained  for  Sicily,  the  captives  from  that  island  being 
however  retained  in  slavery.  A  peace  was  also  nego- 
tiated between  Algiers  and  Portugal,  the  latter  agreeing 
to  pay  a  large  sum  immediately,  and  a  heavy  annual 
tribute  in  future.  However,  the  Dey  could  not  be 
led  to  declare  war  against  the  dreaded  Emperor  of 
France,*altbough  he  had  no  objection  to  a  quarrel  with 
the  United  States,  conceiving  that  it  might  be  made 
very  profitable,  either  by  depredations  on  their  com- 
merce, or  by  obtaining  an  increase  of  their  tribute.  He 
gave  the  first  hint  of  his  intentions  to  the  American 
Consul,  by  sending  him  the  Prince  Regent's  letter, 
under  pretence  of  requesting  a  translation  of  it  into 
Italian,  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to 
bid  higher  for  the  friendship  of  Algiers.  No  notice 
being  taken  of  this,  he  became  more  insolent  in  his  de- 
mands and  threats. 

At  length,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1818,  the  ship  Alle- 
gany arrived  at  Algiers,  laden  with  naval  and  military 
stores,  which  were  sent  to  the  Doy  and  Regency  by  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1796.  The  Dey  at  first  expressed  his  entire  satis&ction 
with  what  was  sent,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  land- 
ed ;  a  few  days  after,  the  Minister  of  Marine  informed 
the  American  Consul,  that  his  master  had  been  much 
astonished  on  examining  the  lists  of  the  articles,  to  find 
that  several  of  them  were  not  in  sach  quandties  as 
he  had  required,  and  also  that  some  cases  containing 
arms  had  been  landed  at  Gibraltar,  for  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco ;  that  he  considered  the  latter  circunistance  as 
an  insult  to  himself,  and  he  would  not,  therefore,  receive 
any  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  ship.  Mr.  Lear  endea< 
vored  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  articles  sent,  was 
more  than  equal  to  fh]i  amount  due  by  the  United 
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States,  and  that  if  this  were  true,  the  Dey  shoukl  not 
complain  if  a  part  of  the  cargo  originally  shipped  were 
destined  for  another  purpose. 

In  reply  to  this  a  new  demand  was  made.  By  the 
treaty  of  1796  the  United  States  engaged  to  pay,  ''an- 
nually to  the  Veff  the  value  of  twelve  thousand  Alge- 
rine  sequins  (81,000  dollars)  in  maritime  stores,**  and 
pajrment  to  this  amount  had  been  made  for  each  year 
since  1 796.  The  Dey  now  contended  that  the  time  should 
have  been  counted  by  the  Mahometan  calendar  which 
gives  only  354  days  to  the  year,  and  that  consequently 
the  United  States  owed  him  arrears  of  tribute  for 
six  months,  to  which  the  difllerences  between  the  Ma- 
hometan and  Christian  years  since  1796,  wlvn  added 
together  would  amount.  Against  this  novel  demand, 
the  Consul  remonstrated  and  protested  in  vain ;  he  was 
ordered  to  pay  the  whole  sum  due  immediately  in  cash, 
the  stores  offered  as  tribute  not  being  receivable,  other- 
wise he  would  be  sent  in  chains  to  prison,  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Alfciers  be  made  slaves,  the  Allegany  with  her 
cargo  be  confiscated,  and  war  be  declared  against  the 
United  States.  With  such  a  prospect  before  him,  the 
Consul  could  only  pay  the  money,  which  was  effected 
through  the  agency  of  the  Jewish  mercantile  house  of 
Bacri.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  the  Consul  and  all 
the  Americans  were  commanded  to  quit  Algiers  imme- 
diately ;  they  accordingly  embarked  in  the  Alleghany 
for  Gibraltar,  where  they  arrived  on  the  4th  of  August. 

Orders  were  then  given  by  the  Dey  to  his  cruisers  to 
take  American  vessels ;  but  the  apprehension  of  war 
with  Great  Britain  had  caused  most  of  them  to  leave 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  only  prize  made  by  the 
Algerines,  was  a  small  brig  the  Edwin  of  Salem. 

Information  of  these  outrageous  acts  was  ofliciaDy 
communicated  to  Congress  by  President  MadiaoB  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1818;  but  war  had  been  de- 
clared by  the  United  States  against  Gh-eat  Britain,  and 
the  American  flag  was  not  seen  in  the  Mediterraneaa 
until  1815,  in  which  year  ample  satis&ction  was  ob- 
tained for  the  indignities  which  it  had  suflered  from 
Algiers. 

In  1814  Hadji  Ali  was  murdered,  and  his  Priae 
Minister  was  invested  with  the  soverdgn  authority ; 
within  a  fortnight  aflerwards,  the  latter  underwent  the 
fate  of  his  predecessor,  and  Omar  the  Aga  or  commander 
of  the  forces  was  made  Pasha.  Napoleon  had  by  this  time 
been  overcome,  and  a  congress  of  European  potentates 
and  ministers  was  assembled  at  Vienna,  enf^aged  in 
regulating  the  affairs  of  that  portion  of  the  world,  which 
circumstances  had  placed  under  their  eontroL  To  this 
congress  a  memorial  was  presented  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  object  of  which  was  the  fbroMi- 
tion  of  a  naval  and  military  force,  by  means  of  ooa- 
tingents  fUmished  and  supported  by  the  nations  most 
interested,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  protecting  commerce  and 
abolishing  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  declared 
that  the  Ottoman  Porte  wouM  willingly  cootributs  Is 
the  attainment  of  this  end,  and  that  Tunis  was  aiss 
disposed  to  relinquish  its  unlawful  attacks  opoa  the 
commerce  of  Christian  nations,  provided  it  were  wmn  of 
protection  against  the  other  two  states  of  Barbary. 

This  romantic  proposition  seems  to  have  engaged 
but  little  the  attention  of  the  congress,  and  a  petitioa 
of  the  Knights  of  Malta  for  a  restoration  of  their  • 
was  equally  disregarded.    Sir  Sidney's  plan  ^ 
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practicable,  and  the  Knights  of  Su  John  could  noTer 
liA?e  lerioudy  imagined  that  Qreat  Britain  would  give 
up  SQch  a  possession  as  Malta  on  considerations  of 
doabtful  philanthropy ;  they  probably  only  hoped  for 
some  individual  indemnification.  No  question  concern- 
ing; the  Barbary  States  indeed  seems  to  have  been  de- 
bated at  the  Congress  of  Vienna ;  the  execution  of  any 
plan  respecting  them,  must  have  depended  on  the  ap- 
proval of  Qreat  Britain,  the  oommerce  of  which  being 
secure  from  interruption,  she  had  no  interest  in  the  sup- 
pressioD  of  these  pirates. 

Attempts  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  the  crew  of  the  Ed- 
win and  of  some  other  Americans  who  were  held  cap- 
tif  e  in  Algiers ;  but  Hadji  AH  refused  to  part  with  them 
for  any  sum  that  would  probably  be  offered,  his  object 
being  to  increase  the  number  of  his  captives,  in  order 
to  compel  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  on  terms  still  more 
ftvorable  to  himself  than  those  of  the  convention  of 
1796.  Omar,  who  was  a  much  more  rational  being  than 
Hadji  Ali,  would  probably  have  acceded  to  these 
ofler3,  but  they  were  not  again  proposed ;  no  sooner 
were  the  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and 
Qreat  Britain  arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  than 
the  former  power  made  preparations  to  rescue  its  citi- 
zens from  slavery  by  force,  and  to  punish  the  Algerines 
for  the  outrages  committed  in  181 S. 

A  squadron  consisting  of  three  frigates,  a  sloop,  a 
brig  and  three  schooners,  was  fitted  out  and  sent  under 
Conmiodore  Stephen  Decatur  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  sea  it  entered  on  the  14th  of  June,  181 5.  The  Dey 
had  already  been  notified  of  its  approach  by  a  British 
frigate,  which  appean  to  have  been  despatched  for  this 
purpose  to  Algiers;  but  the  warning  was  disregarded, 
for  his  ships  were  all  sent  out,  and  no  measures  were 
taken  by  him  to  put  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence. 

On  arriving  at  Qibraltar,  the  American  Commodore 
received  informatbn  that  several  Algerine  ships  were 
in  the  vicinity,  and  he  immediately  sailed  in  pursuit  of 
them.  On  the  17th,  the  frigate  Ghierriere  Decatur's  flag 
ship  overtook  near  Cape  de  Gatte  the  Algerine  frigate 
Mazouda,  commanded  by  the  famous  Rais  Hamida; 
after  a  short  action  the  Mazouda  was  taken,  Hamida 
and  thirty  of  his  crew  being  killed.  On  the  19th  an 
Algerine  brig  of  twenty-two  guns  was  also  captured 
and  sent  into  the  port  of  Carthagena,  in  Spain ;  on  the 
S8th  the  American  squadron  appeared  before  Algiers, 
and  proposed  to  the  astounded  Dey  the  terms  on 
which  he  might  obtain  peace  with  the  United  States. 

Confounded  at  the  Ion  of  his  ships  and  the  death  of 
his  daring  Admiral,  and  dreading  that  the  rest  of  his 
eniiaera  which  were  out,  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  Omar  at  once  assented  to  the  terms  pro- 
posed, and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  June,  18 1 5. 
By  its  terms  all  the  American  prisoners  were  instantly 
to  be  surrendered  without  ransom,  indemnification  being 
made  for  their  injuries  and  losses,  and  for  all  the  seizures 
of  American  property  in  1812 ;  the  Americans  on  their 
part,  surrendering  without  ransom  all  their  prisoners. 
No  demands  for  tribute,  under  any  name  or  form,  were 
ever  after  to  be  made  by  Algiers  on  the  United  States ; 
all  American  citizens  taken  on  board  the  vessels  of  any 
other  country,  were  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  their  pro- 
perty to  be  restored  as  soon  as  their  citizenship  should 
be  proved ;  vessels  of  either  party  were  to  be  protected 


in  the  ports,  or  within  cannon  shot  of  the  forts  of  the 
other,  and  no  enemy's  vessel  was  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
a  port  of  one  country  in  pursuit  of  a  vessel  of  the  other, 
until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  sailing  of  the  latter ; 
with  many  other  provisions  highly  favorable  to  the 
United  States.  The  American  commander  promised 
to  restore  to  the  Dey,  the  frigate  and  brig  which  he  had 
taken,  and  the  frigate  was  in  consequence  immediately 
given  up;  the  brig  was  for  some  time  detained  by  the 
authorities  at  Carthagena,  on  the  pretence  that  it  had 
been  captured  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain. 

The  peace  being  thus  made,  and  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty  complied  with  as  fiir  as  possible,  Mr.  William 
Shaler  was  installed  as  Consul  General  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Barbary  Regencies,  and  the  squadron 
sailed  on  the  eighth  of  July  for  Tunis,  where  its  pre- 
sence was  re(}Uired  by  ciroumstanoes  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  detaiL 

During  the  great  European  war,  the  armed  ships  of 
France  and  England  were  in  the  habit  of  conducting 
their  prizes  into  the  Barbary  ports  and  there  selling 
them ;  a  number  of  American  vessels  were  indeed  thus 
disposed  of  by  the  French,  under  the  infamous  Decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan.  The  British  Government,  not 
content  with  this  species  of  neutrality,  sent  Admiral 
Freemantle  with  a  squadron  to  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and 
thus  obtained  from  each  of  tliese  powers,  an  engage* 
ment  not  to  sufller  any  of  the  belligerents  on  the  other 
side,  to  bring  British  vessels  as  prizes  into  its  ports. 
After  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain,  no  Annerican  armed  vessel  had 
ventured  to  pass  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  until  De- 
cember 1814,  when  the  privateer  brig  AbaslUno^  from 
Boston,  commanded  by  W.  F.  Wyer,  entered  the  Medi- 
terranean and  took  a  number  of  prizes^  some  of  which 
were  sent  into  Tunis  and  Tripoli* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  these  prizes  at  Tunis, 
Mr.  Noah,  the  American  Consul,  at  the  request  of  the 
master,  applied  to  the  Bey  for  permission  to  sell  her 
and  her  cargo.  Mahmoud  in  reply  showed  him  the  en- 
gagement with  Great  Britain,  which  forbade  his  grants 
ing  such  a  license;  and  the  British  Consul  threatened, 
in  case  it  were  allowed,  to  send  to  Sicily  for  a  squad- 
ron, in  order  to  avenge  this  infraction  of  the  treaty 
with  his  country.  License  to  sell  the  vessel  was  how- 
ever  obtained  by  Mr.  Noah,  and  she  was  accordingly 
disposed  of  with  her  cargo.  Prince  Mustapha  the  Bey's 
youngest  son,  contriving  by  fraud  and  by  force,  to  be- 
come the  purchaser  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo,  at 
very  reduced  prices. 

Information  of  this  having  been  conveyed  to  Admiral 
Penrose,  who  commanded  the  British  naval  forces  on 
the  Sicily  Station,  he  sent  a  ship  of  the  line  and  two 
brigs  of  war  to  Tunis,  with  a  letter  to  the  Bey,  enjoin- 
ing him  to  arrest  the  sale  of  the  prize,  and  to  forbid 
admission  to  others  in  future.  With  the  latter  requi- 
sition Mahmoud  declared  his  readiness  to  comply ;  and 
two  other  prizes  having  soon  after  been  sent  in  by 
Captain  Wyer,  he  permitted  the  British  to  take  pos- 
session of  Uiem,  although  they  were  at  the  time  actu- 
ally at  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the  Gioletta  fortress. 
The  vessels  were  immediately  carried  to  Malta,  where 
they  were  restored  to  their  original  owners,  the  prize 
crews  being  retained  as  prisoners.* 

*  It  may  b«  proper  here  to  obserre,  thst  sltbough  the  treaty  of 
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Mr.  Noah  protestod  against  these  proceedinga,  as 
being  contrary  not  only  to  the  general  principles  of 
national  law,  but  also  expressly  to  the  terms  of  the 
tenth  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Tunis,  which  stipolates  that  '^the  Tessels  of  either 
party  if  attacked  by  an  enemy  under  the  cannon  of  the 
forts  of  the  other  party,  shall  be  defended  as  muoh  as 
possible  ;**  he  at  the  same  time  gare  notice  to  the  Bey, 
that  he  would  be  required  to  make  indemnification  for 
the  prizes  which  he  had  thus  suffered  to  be  carried  off 
Mahmoud,  who  had  not  had  so  much  experience  with 
regard  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Franks  as 
had  been  acquired  by  Hamouda,  could  not  comprehend 
this ;  he  oiifored  to  intercede  lor  the  restoration  of  the 
Tessels,  and  plainly  toM  the  Consul  that  if  the  captain 
of  the  Abnilino  chose  to  cut  out  two  British  aserchant 
vessels  which  were  then  lying  in  the  harbor,  no  attempt 
would  be  made  to  obstruct  him. 

Things  were  in  this  state  on  the  20th  of  July,  when 
the  American  squadron  arrived  at  Tunis  from  Algiers. 
The  Bey  was  instantly  required  to  pay  forty^six  thou- 
sand dollars,  at  which  the  two  prizes  which  had  been 
earried  off  were  estimated ;  he  of  course  refused,  en- 
deavored to  evade  the  demand,  and  finally  threatened 
resistance.  But  he  had  by  this  time  been  fully  informed 
of  what  had  taken  place  at  Algiers,  and  the  martial 
appearance  and  determined  bearing  of  Decatur,  who 
treated  with  him  personally,  not  a  little  contributed  to 
intimidate  him ;  under  these  circumstances  he  thought 
it  expedient  to  yield,  and  paid  the  money  on  the  31  st, 
making  some  remarks  on  the  occasion,  which  clearly 
showed  that  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  British 
Consul  to  persevere  in  resisting  the  demand. 

As  soon  as  this  business  was  concluded,  Decatur 
sailed  with  his  whole  force  for  Tripoli,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  10th  of  August  Into  this  port  the  Absltino 
had  carried  two  prizes;  shortly  afler  their  entrance, 
the  British  armed  brig  Paulina  with  another  vessel  of 
war  entered  the  harbor,  and  retook  the  prizes,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Paulina  at  the  same  time  declaring  his 
intention  to  pursue  the  AbssUino  if  she  should  leave  the 
place.  This  was  done  immediately  under  the  castle  walls, 
without  any  attempt  at  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Pasha.  The  American  Consul,  Mr.  Jones,  instantly 
requested  Yusuf  to  cause  the  vessels  to  be  restored,  in- 
timating that  in  case  they  were  not,  the  Pasha  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  them  himself;  the  Consul  also 
demanded,  that  measures  should  be  taken,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty,  to  retain  the 
British  ships'of  war  in  the  harbor,  twenty-four  hours  afler 
the  sailing  of  the  Abfellino,  which  was  about  to  put  to  sea. 
To  both  these  demands  Yusuf  refused  to  yield  assent ; 
the  prizes  were  in  consequence  sent  to  Malta,  and  the 
Absllino  was  detained  in  Tripoli  The  American  Con- 
sul then  pulled  down  his  flag,  and  sent  information  of 
the  circumstances  to  the  other  Mediterranean  Consu- 
lates, in  order  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  the 
commander  of  the  squadron  immediately  on  its  arrival. 


peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  had  been 
■igned  at  Ghent  on  the  94ih  December  1914,  and  ratified  at 
Washington  on  the  17th  of  February  1915,  yet  a  epace  of  forty 
days  after  the  ratification  was  allowed  by  the  terme  of  that  treaty, 
during  which  all  prizes  talcen  by  either  party  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, were  to  be  retained ;  and  hoetilitfes  were  in  fact  continued 
in  that  sea  until  the  39tb  of  March. 


As  soon  as  Decatur  entered  the  harbor,  he  requirsd 
the  Pasha  to  pay  twenty-five  thousand  Tkdlars  for  the 
two  prizes  which  he  had  suffered  the  British  to  carry 
off;  it  was  paid  in  two  dajrs.  In  recompense  for  the 
assistance  which  had  been  rendered  to  the  Americans 
by  the  king  of  Naples  and  the  Danish  Consul,  the  com- 
modore also  demanded  the  delivery  without  ranaonn,  of 
eight  Neapolitans  and  two  Danes,  who  were  held  in 
slavery  in  Tripoli ;  they  were  immediately  surrendered 
and  restored  to  their  homes. 

Thus,  in  a  great  measure,  in  consequence  of  the 
promptitude  and  energy  of  the  gallant  officer  who  com- 
manded the  American  squadron,  within  fifty-lbar  days 
after  its  arrival  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  these  three 
piratical  powers  completely  humbled  by  a  force  appa^ 
rently  inadequate  to  make  any  impression  on  the  weak- 
est  of  them.  The  treaty  with  Algiers  was  doubtleas 
extorted  by  fear,  and  the  Dey  had  no  intention  to  keep 
his  engagements  longer  than  he  was  obliged,  as  faets 
afterwards  showed;  but  important  benefits  were  ob< 
tained  at  once,  in  the  liberation  of  the  captivea  and  the 
restoration  of  the  property  tak^  in  1818.  The  moral 
eflSscts  produced  in  fovor  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
in  Barbery  but  in  Europe,  were  incalculable ;  since  that 
period,  no  Americans  have  been  enslaved  in  either  of 
those  countries,  and  not  a  cent  of  tribute  has  been  paid 
by  the  United  States  to  any  foreign  power. 

Scarcely  had  the  Americans  quitted  Algien,  when  a 
Dutch  squadron  consisting  of  four  frigates,  a  sloop  and 
a  brig,  under  the  command  of  an  admiral,  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  object  of  this  display  was  merely  to  pro- 
pose a  renewal  of  the  treaty  made  before  the  aubjugatioii 
of  the  United  Netherlands  by  France,  on  conditions  of 
ammal  tribute.  Omar  however  refused  to  renew  the 
treaty,  unless  all  arrearages  of  tribute,  which  were  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  were  paid;  negotiaUons  on 
these  terms  was  impossible,  and  the  admiral  sailed  away. 

The  Barbery  cruisers,  then  undisturbed,  renewed 
their  depredations  on  Sardinia  and  Naples ;  the  vessels 
of  these  defenceless  countries  were  taken,  and  the  i»- 
habitants  of  the  coasts  were  dragged  away  in  great 
numbers  to  the  slave  markets  of  Africa.  Great  Britam 
alone  could  put  a  stop  to  these  outrages;  the  Freodi 
navy  was  disorganised,  those  of  the  other  European 
powers  were  inadequate.  But  the  British  government 
was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  old  system  with  respect  to 
the  Mediterranean  pirates,  and  a  relation  of  iu  pro- 
ceedings will  suffice  to  show,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  more  liberal  policy,  and  that  their  re- 
sults were  not  proportioned  to  the  means  employed.* 


*  It  may  not  Im  improper  here  to  quote  the  i 
tained  in  the  London  Annual  Register,  [for  ISie,  pa«e  9T]  a 
work  generally  remarkable  for  its  temperance  and  impartialiir. 
"It  has  long  been  a  topic  of  reproach  which  foreignen  have 
brought  against  the  boasted  maritime  eupremacy  of  Eng had, 
that  the  piratical  states  of  Barbery  have  been  aidfared  m 
exercise  their  ferocious  ravages  upon  all  the  inferior  pewen 
navigating  the  Mediterranean  sea,  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  mistress  of  the  ocean  to  control  them,  and  redoes 
them  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  lawsof  dTlUaed  naiioaiL 
The  spirited  exertions  of  the  Unhad  Stales  of  AoMrica  hi  the 
last  year,  to  enforce  redress  of  the  Injuries  they  had  suaiahMd 
from  these  pirates,  were  calculated  to  excite  inridimis  compari- 
sons with  respect  to  this  country ;  and  either  a  feeling  of  nalkatl 
glory,  or  some  other  unexplained  motives,  at  length  inspired  a 
resolution  in  the  British  goremmoit,  to  engage  in  earaeat  is  thai 
task  which  the  gsntral  ezpectatHm  seems  to  assisn  k.** 
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F«rch«  Soatbtni  Lkeniy  M««Mng«r. 
BztnMHUiftlair  laAliim  Fe«t«  oC  Iieg«rd«Buite« 

[rnn  the  Manaseripls  of  D.  D.  MltehcU,  Esq.] 

1  hflTe  felt  some  reluctance  m  narrating^  tbe  fol- 
lowing sin^lar  feats,  (I  bad  almott  said  rairacles) 
which  I  saw  performed  among  the  Arickara  In- 
dians, not  because  I  considered  them  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  curious^  but  lest  I  should  be 
accused  of  sporting  with  the  reader's  credulity, 
or  of  availing  myself  too  largely  of  what  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  fraveiler^a  privilege,  I 
acknowledge  that  the  performance  was  altogether 
above  my  coroprehensioii,  and  greatly  excited  my 
astonishment 

In  civilized  life,  we  know  the  many  expedients 
to  which  men  resort  in  order  to  acquire  a  subsis- 
tence, and  are  not  therefore  surprised,  that  by 
perseverance  and  long  practice,  stimulated  by  ne- 
cessity, they  should  attain  great  dexterity  in  the 
art  of  deception.  To  find  it,  however,  carried  to 
such  great  perfection  by  wild  and  untutored  sa- 
vages, who  are  neither  urged  by  necessity,  nor 
indeed  receive  the  slightest  reward  for  their  skill, 
is  certainly  very  surprising. 

In  travelling  up  the  Missouri  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1831,  we  lost  our  horses  near  the  Arickara 
village,  which  caused  our  detention  for  several 
days.  As  this  nation  has  committed  more  out- 
rages upon  the  whites  than  any  other  on  the  Mis- 
souri, and  seem  to  possess  all  the  vices  of  the 
savage  without  a  redeeming  virtue,  we  found  our- 
selves very  unpleasantly  situated  near  the  princi- 
pal village,  without  sufficient  force  to  repel  an 
attack  if  one  should  be  made.  After  some  delibe- 
ration, we  adopted  the  advice  of  an  old  Canadian 
hunter,  and  determined  lu  move  our  chattels  di- 
rectly into  the  village,  and,  whilst  we  remained, 
to  take  up  our  lodgings  with  the  tribe.  We  were 
emboldened  to  this  step,  by  the  assurance  of  the 
hunter,  that  the  A  rickarees  had  never  been  known 
to  kill  but  one  man  who  had  taken  refuge  within 
the  limits  of  their  town,  and  that  their  forbear- 
ance originated  in  the  superstitious  belief  that  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  had  haunted  their  encamp- 
ment, and  had  frightened  away  the  buffido  by  his 
nightly  screams. 

We  were  received  in  the  village  with  much 
more  politeness  than  we  expected ;  a  lodge  was 
appropriated  to  our  use,  and  provisions  were 
brought  to  us  in  abundance.  After  we  were  com- 
pletely refreshed,  a  young  man  came  to  our  lodge 
and  informed  us  that  a  band  of  bears,  (as  he  express- 
ed it)  or  medicine  men,  were  making  preparations 
to  exhibit  their  skill,  and  that  if  we  felt  disposed 
we  could  witness  the  ceremony.  We  were  much 
gratified  at  the  invitation,  as  we  had  all  heard 
marvellous  stories  of  the  wonderful  feats  perform- 
ed by  the  Indian  medicine  men  or  jugglers.  We 
accordingly  followed  our  guide  to  the  medicine 
lodge^  where  we  found  six  men  dressed  in  bear 


skins,  and  seated  in  a  circle  in  the  middle  of  the 
apartment.  The  spectators  were  standing  around, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  gbre  each  individual  a  view 
of  the  performers.  They  civilly  made  way  for 
our  party,  and  phiced  us  so  near  the  circle  that  we 
had  ample  opportunity  of  detecting  the  imposture, 
if  any  imposition  should  be  practised.  The  actors 
(if  I  may  so  call  them)  were  painted  in  the  most 
grotesque  manner  imaginable,  blending  so  com- 
pletely the  ludicrous  and  frightful  in  their  appear- 
ance, that  the  spectator  might  be  said  to  be  some- 
what undecided  whether  to  laugh  or  to  shudder. 
After  sitting  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  mournful 
silence,  one  of  the  jugglers  desired  a  youth  who  was 
near  him,  to  bring  some  stiff  clay  from  a  certain 
place  which  he  named  on  the  river  bank.  This  we 
understood,  through  an  old  Canadian  named  Gar- 
row,  (well  known  on  the  Missouri,)  who  was  pre- 
sent and  acted  as  our  interpreter.  The  young  man 
soon  returned  with  the  clay,  and  each  of  these  hu- 
man bears  immediately  commenced  the  process  of 
moulding  a  number  of  Kttfe  images  exactly  re- 
sembling buffaloes,  men  and  horses,  bows,  arrows, 
&x;.  When  they  had  completed  nine  of  each 
variety,  the  miniature  buffaloes  were  all  placed 
together  in  a  line,  and  the  little  chiy  hunters 
mounted  on  their  horses,  and  holding  their  bows 
and  arrows  in  their  hands,  were  stationed  about 
three  feet  from  them  in  a  parallel  line.  I  must 
confess  that  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony  I  felt 
very  much  inclined  to  be  merry,  especially  when 
I  observed  what  appeared  to  me  the  ludicrous  so- 
lemnity with  which  U  was  performed.  But  my 
ridicule  was  changed  into  astonishment,  and  even 
into  atos,  by  what  speedily  followed. 

When  the  bufialoes  and  horsemen  were  properly 
arranged,  one  of  the  jugglers  thus  addressed  the 
little  clay  men  or  hunters : 

"My  children,  I  know  you  are  hungry ;  it  has 
been  a  long  time  since  you  have  been  out  hunting. 
£xert  yourselves  to-day.  Try  and  kill  as  many 
as  you  can.  Here  are  white  people  present  who 
will  laugh  at  you  if  you  don't  kill.  Go !  don't 
you  see  that  the  buffalo  have  already  got  the  scent 
of  you  and  have  started?" 

Conceive,  if  possible,  our  amazement,  when 
the  speaker's  last  words  escaped  his  lips,  at  seeing 
the  little  images  start  off  at  fiill  speed,  followed  by 
the  Lilliputian  horsemen,  who  with  their  bows  of 
clay  and  arrows  of  straw,  actually  pierced  the 
sides  of  the  flying  bufialoes  at  the  distance  of 
three  feet  Several  of  the  little  animals  soon  fell, 
apparently  dead— but  two  of  them  ran  round  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  (a  distance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,)  and  before  they  finally  fell,  one 
had  three  and  the  other  Rve  arrows  transfixed  in 
his  side.  When  the  buffaloes  were  all  dead,  the 
man  who  first  addressed  the  hunters  spoke  to  them 
again,  and  ordered  them  to  ride  into  the  fire,  (a 
small  one  having  been  previously  kindled  in  the 
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oentre  of  the  apartment^  and  on  raceiTing  this 
cruel  order,  the  gallant  honemen,  without  exhi- 
biting the  least  symptoms  of  fear  or  reluctance, 
rode  forward  at  a  brisk  trot  until  they  had  reach- 
ed the  fire.  The  horses  here  stopped  and  drew 
back,  when  the  Indian  cried  in  an  angry  tone, 
"  why  don't  you  ride  in  ?"  The  riders  now  com- 
menced beating  their  horses  with  their  bows,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  urging  them  into  the  flames, 
where  horses  and  riders  both  tumbled  down,  and 
for  some  time  lay  baking  on  the  coals.  The  me- 
dicine men  gathered  up  the  dead  buffidoes  and 
laid  them  also  on  the  fire,  and  when  all  were  com- 
pletely dried  they  were  taken  out  and  pounded 
into  dust  After  a  long  speech  from  one  c£  the 
party,  (of  which  our  interpreter  could  make  no- 
thing,) the  dust  was  carried  to  the  top  of  the  lodge 
and  scattered  to  the  winds. 

I  paid  the  strictest  attention  during  the  whole 
ceremony,  in  order  to  discorer,  if  possible,  the 
mode  by  wluch  this  extraordinary  deception  was 
practised ;  but  all  my  vigilance  was  of  no  avail. 
The  jugglers  themselves  sat  motionless  during  the 
performance,  and  the  nearest  was  not  within  six 
feet  of  the  moving  figures.  I  fiuled  altogether  to 
detect  the  mysterious  agency  by  which  inanimate 
images  of  clay  were  to  all  appearance  suddenly 
endowed  with  the  action,  energy  and  feeling  of 
living  beings. 


[From  Um  iaaa.] 


Many  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  profixind 
respect,  have  believed  that  man  in  his  primitive 
or  savage  state,  without  the  means  of  cultivating 
or  exercising  his  reasoning  powers,  has  been  oc- 
casionally favored  by  divine  or  supernatural  illu- 
mination. Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  however,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  facte  about  to  be  recorded. 
In  the  fiill  of  1827,  an  old  Mandan  chief  pro- 
claimed early  in  the  morning,  through  the  village 
or  town  of  his  tribe,  the  following  dream,  which 
he  alleged  to  have  had  the  over  night  "The 
Great  Spirit,"  said  he,  "appeared  to  me  last  night 
and  told  me  that  my  feast  had  given  him  much 
satisfection — that  he  had  concluded  to  take  pity  on 
me,  and  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  avenge  the 
death  of  my  son.  He  told  me  when  the  sun  had 
performed  about  half  his  journey,  that  I  must 
start  and  go  down  to  the  little  lake,  (about  ten 
miles  distant) — that  there  I  should  find  four  of  my 
enemies  lying  asleep,  and  that  amongst  them  was  the 
one  who  had  slain  my  son — that  I  s^uld  attack  and 
kill  all  four,  and  return  safe  to  the  village  with  their 
scalps."  This  dream  the  old  Mandan  repeated  to 
William  P.  Piltonand  James  Kipp,  traders,  who 


were  then  present,  and  who  are  now  living  and 
can  vouch  for  the  feet  About  noon  he  departed 
for  the  lake,  and  would  suflfer  none  to  accompany 
him.  In  the  evening,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one  who  had  heard  the  dream,  he  returned  wiUi 
lour  scalps  and  the  arms  and  clothing  of  four 
Arickara  warriors.  This  chief  was  afterwards 
called  "  Four  Men,"  in  commemoratioQ  of  this 
exploit 

But  the  following  extraordinary  prophecy,  and 
its  subsequent  exact  fulfilment,  came  within  my 
personal  knowledge.  If  it  does  not  prove  direct 
supernatural  interference,  it  at  least  shows  that 
events  previously  foret<dd,  have  come  to  pais  in  a 
manner  which  no  human  sagacity  can  well  under- 
stand. 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  about  the  14th  of  March, 
I  was  preparing  to  leave  my  wintering  ground, 
which  was  just  below  the  fork  of  the  JUiver  />cs 
Mains.  A  camp,  consisting  of  about  fourteen 
lodges  of  MenouKmies,  or  Wild  Rice  Indians, 
situated  a  few  hundred  yards  below  my  house, 
was  also  prepared  to  move  down  the  river  imme- 
diately on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  which  was 
then  daily  expected.  The  w  ife  of  one  of  the  princi- 
pal men  was  very  sick,  and  inasmuch  as  her  illness 
would  delay  their  departure,  they  felt  much  solici- 
tude for  her  recovery,  and  requested  an  old  man 
among  them  called  "  The  Bean  OU,"  to  caR 
down  the  Spirit  wlio  presides  over  human  life  and 
questkxi  him  respecting  her  recovery.  The  vene* 
rable  doctor  or  seer  at  first  seemed  reluctant  to 
comply,  but  on  receiving  several  presents  he  com- 
menced preparations.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  the  erection  of  a  house  or  lodge  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Spirit  Four  poles  of  about  ten  feet  in 
length  were  planted  in  the  ground,  forming  a 
square  of  about  four  feet  The  whole  camp  brought 
out  their  blankets,  which  were  wrapped  around 
the  poles  from  the  bottom  to  the  height  of  about 
eight  feet.  On  the  ends  of  the  poles  was  suspend- 
ed all  the  finery  which  the  camp  could  afford,  as  a 
greater  inducement,  I  suppoee,  for  the  Spirit  to 
descend.  When  these  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, the  old  man  raised  up  the  lower  edge  of  the 
blankets  and  crawled  into  the  lodge,  where  he  re- 
mained entirely  concealed  from  the  spectators— 
not  forgetting  however  to  take  with  him  his  drum 
and  medicine  bag.  From  the  time  he  entered,  he 
was  silent  for  nearly  an  hour,  when  at  last  he 
commenced  singing  in  a  low  voice,  accompanying 
himself  on  the  drum.  The  words  of  the  song,  as 
well  as  the  conversations  which  he  afterwards  car- 
ried on  with  the  Great  Spirit,  were  in  a  language 
entirely  unknown  to  any  except  the  initiated ;  and 
I  have  observed  in  all  ceremonies  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  among  all  tribes  of  Indians,  the  same 
unintelligible  jargon  is  used.  The  Great  Spirit 
delayed  making  his  ap|)earance  so  long,  that  I  be- 
gan to  think  the  inducements  were  not  sufficient; 
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and  being  anxious  to  witness  the  conclasion  of  the 
ceremony,  I  sent  to  my  house  for  some  tobacco 
and  ammunition  as  an  additional  offering.  This 
gave  much  satisfiu^tion  to  the  Indians,  and  appear- 
ed also  to  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  Spirit, — for 
a  violent  shaking  of  the  lodge,  and  the  jingling  of 
the  hawk  bills  which  were  fastened  to  the  end  of 
the  pole,  announced  his  arrival. 

The  old  man  proceeded  immediately  to  business. 
In  a  short  time  he  announced  to  the  .wondering 
crowd  which  surrounded  the  lodge,  that  the  wo- 
man would  die  about  sunrise  on  the  following 
morning.  He  also  stated  that  the  cause  which 
would  produce  her  death  was  a  fever  in  the  heart, 
and  this  was  occasioned  by  her  always  being  in  a 
bad,  angry  humor.  The  object  of  invoking  the  Spi- 
rit was  accomplished  in  what  had  been  announced ; 
but  the  priest  of  the  oracles  further  observed,  that 
the  Great  Spirit  bad  signiOed  his  willingness  to 
answer  any  one  question  which  might  be  asked. 
As  the  Menomonies  were  apprehensive  of  an  attack 
from  the  Sioux,  their  fears  naturally  induced  them 
to  ask  if  any  other  person  belonging  to  their  camp 
should  die  or  be  killed  previously  to  their  reaching 
the  Mississippi.  The  old  man  soon  returned  the 
answer  of  the  Great  Spirit,  which  was,  that  three  of 
those  who  were  then  present  would  never  see  the 
Mississippi  again.  I  was  astonished  at  the  old 
fellow's  boldness  in  thus  hazarding  his  reputa- 
tion on  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of  which  seem- 
ed so  very  improbable.  Some  of  the  young  men 
ventured  a  second  question,  and  inquired  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  were  sentenced  to  die — 
but  immediately  the  shaking  of  the  lodge  and  the 
jingling  of  the  hawk  bills,  as  before,  announced 
the  sudden  departure  of  the  Spirit.  The  old  man 
made  his  appearance,  but  was  evidently  much  dis- 
pleased that  the  last  inquiry  was  made.  His  look 
was  sullen  and  angry,  and  he  maintained  a  stub- 
bom  silence.  Finding  that  nothing  more  was  to 
be  learned,  I  returned  home,  and  amused  myself 
with  what  I  then  supposed  a  ridiculous  supersti- 
tion. 

Early  next  morning  I  walked  to  the  Indian 
camp,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  sick  woman  was 
still  living;  and  before  I  proceeded  &r,  I  met 
several  of  her  own  sex,  provided  with  hoes  and 
axes,  going  to  prepare  her  grave.  They  told  me 
that  she  died  precisely  at  the  time  that  Bean  Oil 
had  predicted ;  and  they  further  informed  me  that 
the  Indians  were  preparing  to  move  down  the 
river  as  soon  as  the  ice  had  started^  not  doubting 
that  the  other  three  condemned  to  death  by  the 
prophet  were  doomed  to  be  killed  by  the  Sioux. 

Two  days  after  the  woman's  death,  an  Indian 
ran  into  my  house  and  told  me,  that  a  tree  which 
they  had  commenced  cutting  down  the  evening 
before,  and  which  had  been  imprudently  left 
standing  cut  half  way  through,  had  just  blown 
down,  and  had  fiillen  across  one  of  the  lodges,  by 


which  a  woman  and  child  had  been  instantly  kill- 
ed. He  congratulated  himself  that,  according  to 
the  prophecy,  only  one  more  person  was  to  die, 
and  earnestly  hoped  that  it  might  not  be  himself. 
On  the  20th  of  the  month  the  ice  broke  up,  and 
on  the  22d  the  Indians  and  traders  started  in  com- 
pany to  descend  the  DtB  Moina  in  boats.  For 
several  days  we  journeyed  on  without  accident  or 
annoyance — and  when  we  at  length  arrived  within 
ten  miles  of  the  Mississippi,  several  of  the  men 
began  to  teaze  and  joke  the  old  prophet,  asking  if 
he  meant  to  throw  himself  overboard  in  order  to 
verify  his  own  prediction.  The  old  man  paid  no 
attention  to  their  jests,  but  sat  silently  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  deep  thought 
He  was  an  object  of  general  attention,  nor  shall  I 
ever  forget  his  appearance.  His  tall  and  ema- 
ciated form  lay  stretched  at  some  length  on  the 
deck;  his  hollow  sunken  eyes  were  turned  up- 
ward, and  appeared  straining  in  search  of  some 
invisible  object ;  and  ever  and  anon  long  streams 
of  tobacco  smoke  were  blown  through  his  nose, 
ascending  in  curling  vapors  above  his  head.  His 
imagination  appeared  to  be  busied  in  forming 
figures  out  of  the  smoke,  and  when  a  breeze  scat- 
tered it  away,  he  immediately  sent  forth  another 
whiff,  again  to  resume  his  ideal  occupation.  As 
we  approached  the  Mississippi,  the  laugh  and  jests 
of  the  boatmen  became  more  loud  and  frequent — 
but  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  insensible  to  sur- 
rounding objects,  and  I  had  almost  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  venerable  seer  was  about  to  fulfil  his 
own  prophecy.  Just  at  that  moment  the  man  who 
was  steering  my  boat  complained  of  a  violent  head- 
ach,  and  begged  me  to  place  some  other  person  at 
the  helm,  which  was  accordingly  done.  He  seat- 
ed himself  on  deck,  but  I  remarked  that  his  coun- 
tenance underwent  various  changes  in  quick  suc- 
cession. He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, apparently  in  great  agony,  ''I  am  the 
third  person  destined  never  to  see  the  Mississippi, 
for  I  am  now  dying.  Oh,  my  friends,  raise  me  up 
and  let  me  but  behold  the  river,  for  it  may  possi- 
bly change  my  destiny !"  I  exhorted  him  to  keep 
up  his  spirits,  and  to  dismiss  such  appreheoftions 
from  his  mind,  assuring  him  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  die  before  we  reached  the  Missis- 
sippi, for  that  as  soon  as  we  turned  the  point  be- 
low we  should  be  in  sight  of  the  river.  Thinking 
that  some  slight  indisposition  had  concurred  with 
the  words  of  the  prophet  to  excite  his  imagination 
hig^l7>  ^  stepped  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  or- 
dered the  men  to  row  round  the  point  as  quick  as 
possible.  I  stood  on  the  bow  until  the  point  was 
turned,  and  the  majestic  Mississippi  lay  stretched 
before  us  in  full  view.  I  immediately  called  to 
Biqftiite,  (the  sick  man's  name,)  and  told  him  he 
might  now  see  the  river ;  but  the  only  answer  I 
received  was  from  one  of  the  men — "  He  is  dead!'* 
'*  Impossible !"  I  thought,  and  ran  to  the  body — 
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Irat  it  wai  too  true;  the  man  was  a  corpse,  and 
bifl  eye  now  glazed  in  death  had  not  percHved  the 
jurturbedwaienrf  the  Father  of  Floods!  I  turn- 
ed to  the  old  sorcerer,  whom  I  now  considered  as 
such,  and  was  struck  with  the  calm  indi£ference 
with  which  he  received  the  intelligence.  "  Vil- 
lain !"  I  exclaimed,  seizing  him  at  the  same  time, 
with  strong  indignation,  by  the  arm, "  it  was  you 
who  killed  this  man !  You  have  poisoned  him,  and 
I  will  have  you  drowned  ibr  it**  The  old  man 
replied  with  great  composure,  and  without  the 
least  symptom  of  fear—"  if  you  believe  it  was  1 
who  raised  the  wind  which  blew  the  tree  across 
the  lodge  and  killed  the  woman  and  child,  then 
you  may  believe  that  I  poisoned  this  man."  I 
was  struck  with  the  justness  of  the  defence,  and 
said  nothing  more  to  the  prophet 


For  the  Bootheni  Utenry  ll«MeDf«r. 
Om  «lM  DmiO^  mt  Jmmm  CMMmb  OMrtor^ 

O'er  the  fam'd  seat  of  science  and  of  arms, 
What  dire  disaster  spreads  such  wild  alarms? 
What  requiem  sad  is  chanted  o'er  that  bier? 
Why  streams  the  sQent,  sympathetic  tear? 
Why  droop  the  ensigns  of  our  sister  state, 
As  though  they  moum'd  a  fallen  nation's  fete? 
In  long  procesBioB  through  the  crowded  hall. 
With  mea8ur*d  footsteps  and  uncover'd  pall, 
Columbia's  youthful  chivalry  appears 
With  crape-clad  banners,  and  with  trailing  spears; 
Whilst  o'er  each  head  funereal  cypress  bends, 
And  the  sad  streamer  from  each  arm  descends; 
They  weep  the  yonng — the  noble — and  the  brave, 
Consign'd  by  "doom"  to  an  untimely  grave; 
Ere  manhood  stamp'd  its  hnage  on  his  brow. 
Or  gave  his  lips  the  soldier's  gen'rous  vow, 
Snapt  was  this  scion  in  an  evil  hour. 
Nor  lingering  death,  nor  sickness  claim'd  their  pow'r; 

But  full  of  life— joy  sp^^^^  i»  ^  «y«— 

The  fell  destroyer  came,  commission'd  from  on  high, 
And  Carter  perish'd !    Casuists,  be  still  1 
Was  it  without  his  mighty  Maker's  will? 
Has  not  Omnipotence  itself  the  pow'r 
To  bring  repentance  in  the  final  hour  ? 
Oh  sad  vicissitudes  of  earthly  trust- 
Hopes— bright  as  seraph's  smile,  consign'd  to  dust ! 
Here  would  we  drop  the  veil  o'er  mortal  woe. 
Or  give  the  darit'ning  picture  brighter  glow. 
But  Truth  forbida.    At  duty's  call  we  come 
To  paint  the  horrors  at  his  distant  home. 

Lo!  1^  the  patriot's  conch  a  group  appears, 
Repressing  anguish,  and  restraining  tears ; 
Though  at  the  efibrt  nature's  self  recoils, 
(For  nature  claims  her  tributes  and  her  spoils,) 
Brief  are  the  hours  which  now  the  sick  man  daisos, 
Nor  asks  he  more,  since  Zionward  he  aims : 
The  feeble  sands  of  life  are  almost  spent- 
Dim  is  his  eye— his  locks  with  silver  blent; 
He,  with  the  Patriarch  of  eld,  may  say, 
"Short,  but  replete  with  woe,  has  been  my  day.»» 
Then  spare  the  agony  his  heaK  must  know, 
Ere  waning  life  riiould  sink  beneath  this  blow. 


But,  ohl  the  Mother's  desolated  heart! 
What  charm  can  sooth— or  what  a  balm  impart? 
Her  hope— her  stay — snatch'd  to  an  early  tomb. 
Involving  life  itself  in  tenfold  gloom! 


Tor  the  Soathem  LItenry  MMWoger. 

When  in  my  life's  propitious  mom 
The  sun  of  joy  and  hope  once  smiled. 

Fair  Poesy,  of  Pleasure  bom. 
Each  fencied  sorrow  oil  Ipeguiled. 

But  when  the  blast  of  real  woe 
Withered  the  brightness  of  my  soul — 

Bade  me  to  dream  of  bliss  no  more. 
And  yet  denied  the  Lethean  bowl, 

Did  Poesy,  like  that  bright  star 
That  burns  upon  the  brow  of  nighty 

Scatter  misfortune's  clouds  afar. 
And  with  her  beauty  glad  my  sig^t  7 

Ah,  no!  She  flies  the  wretched  breast. 
To  seek  the  gay  and  happy  throng ; 

In  mirth's  soft  bowers  she  loves  to  rest. 
And  speed  the  flying  hours  along. 

Where  fountains  play,  and  flowrets  bloom. 
And  where  no  thoughts  of  care  intrude. 

To  beauty's  halls  the  Muse  has  flown. 
And  left  me  to  my  solitude. 

Butlol  a  fkirer  form  appears. 
On  heavenly  pinions  hovering  nigh ; 

She  bids  me  dry  repining  tears. 
And  points  me  to  her  native  sky. 

She  tells  me  of  repose  and  peace 
Which  to  the  pure  in  heart  are  given. 

And  bids  my  sorrowing  bosom  cease 
To  mourn  fer  those  whO're  blest  in  haaven. 

Religion !  on  thy  brow  doth  glow 
The  rainbow  hues  of  hope  and  joy ; 

That  perfect  peace  thou  canst  bestow. 
Which  nothing  earthly  can  destroy. 


For  the  SooUieni  Utetarj  1 
STANZAS. 

The  moon  as  brightly  shines  to-night. 

The  scene  as  lovely  ought  to  be. 
As  when  I  gazed  upon  its  light 

And  thought  sweet  Hope  was  bora  fer  me ; 
>Tis  Jam  changed,  and  not  the  hour — 

Alas!  the  darkness  centres  Acre ; 
Vo  clouds  about  yon  planet  lower, 

I  only  view  it  through  a  tear. 

Soft,  lovely  orb !  some  smiling  ejre 

Ev'n  now  reposes  on  thy  beams. 
Some  maid  that  never  breathed  a  sigh, 

Forsakes  fbr  thee  her  tranquil  dreams ; 
Mediinks  t  view  her  buoyant  breast. 

And  nuuk  the  hopes  that  tremble  there ; 
I  also  dreamed  that  I  was  Uest, 

Till  waked  from  shunber  by  a  tsar.        r.  i 
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For  the  Boucheni  Lkerarj  MesMacer. 
I.I09BIi  ORAHBT. 

CHAP.  V. 
Th«  toIm  of  youth !  the  air  la  rife 

With  a  dream  of  glorioua  thiDgii 
And  our  harp  la  thriUing  with  the  life 

Of  all  ka  ahinlog  atringa.— JTetoirpaper. 

TA  famed  drinking  aong  of  Rabelais  "  RempUo 
imu  vem  rndde^**  the  offspring  of  that  wonderful  man 
whose  homor  electrified  an  age,  and  whose  sarcasm  did 
as  much  for  religious  reformation  as  the  logic  of  Luther, 
greeted  my  ears  when  I  descended  at  the  Raleigh  in 
Williamsburg.  Before  me  was  a  huge  and  curiously 
misshapen  edifice,  surmounted  by  a  box,  which  looked 
more  like  a  coffin  than  a  porch.  Over  it  the  frowning 
head  of  the  immortal  patron  of  tobacco  and  potatoes 
ghastly  smiled  through  its  gamboge  and  Tcrmilion, 
looking  like  one  of  those  rough  portraits,  which  in  the 
earlier  maps  of  Virginia,  are  placed  amid  the  lerra  tn- 
efgnito,  where  "  divers  salvages  inhabit."  The  porch 
was  filled  with  young  men,  sitting  in  that  peculiar  pos- 
ture, which  resembled  them  to  the  mortars  which  grimly 
flank  some  armed  fort,  moving  themselves  and  their 
legs  from  the  banisters,  only  to  examine  a  case  of  pis- 
tols, on  which  an  atrabilarious  youth  was  lecturing  with 
great  spirit.  A  f^w  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  a  news- 
paper, while  more  than  one  was  employed  in  catching 
the  echo  of  the  bacchanial  song,  and  murmuring  it  back 
to  the  festive  board.  The  arrival  of  Arthur  Ludwell 
and  myself,  produced  a  momentary  sensation  of  curi- 
osity and  attention,  and  we  had  scarcely  dismounted 
from  our  horses,  ere  we  were  frankly  invited  to  join  in 
the  festivities  of  the  club.  With  his  accustomed  pru- 
dence, Arthur  declined  the  dangerous  honor,  while  I, 
through  an  utter  recklessness  of  heart,  and  a  burning 
thirst  for  excitement,  quickly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
was  immediately  ushered  into  the  **  JipoOo,**  a  long  and 
dimly  lighted  room,  in  which,  around  a  table,  were 
gathered  the  bloom  of  boyhood  and  the  bud  of  ado- 
lescence. Wine,  adulterated  into  poison  by  its  union 
with  brandy,  and  that  original  sin  of  southern  intem- 
perance mint  julap^  stood  forth  the  bold  heralds  of  an 
incipient  debauch.  A  young  man  of  dark  complexion 
and  melancholy  countenance,  acted  as  the  president  of 
the  board,  occasionally  struggling  with  himself  for  a 
bad  pan,  or  joining  in  the  chorus  of  each  mirthful  song. 

"How  has  the  affidr  between  Leger  and  Allan  ter- 
minated 7"  inquired  a  fiunt  voice  near  me. 

"  Diffugere  vhti/*  responded  the  president,  "for  they 
foQght  this  morning  at  the  hay-yard  with  my  pistols. 
Leger  had  the  advantage  of  the  ground, '  maitel  terra 
vieeM,*  and  hit  Allan  at  the  third  fire.  However,  his 
wound  is  not  dangerous ;  they  are  now  friends.  Here's 
to  their  health,  and  to  the  ball,  which  in  purifying  ho- 
nor, exalu  friendship." 

I  did  not  comprehend  either  the  logic  or  morality  of 
this  toast — yet  I  drank  it  through  conunon  civility ; 
and  fitMD  my  desire  to  be  considered  as  a  youth  of  spirit, 
I  soon  reeled  in  the  full  grossness  of  intoxication. 
The  lights  were  now  extinguished,  and  we  sallied 
forth,  fired  with  the  ambition  of  "  putting  the  town 
to  rights."  At  the  door  I  met  Scipio,  who  gazing  on 
me  lor  a  moment,  averted  his  face  and  burst  into  tears. 
I  passed  rapidly  by  him,  and  with  difficulty  smothered 
a  corse  which  my  prid«  aimed  at  hia  weakness.   Unno- 
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ticed  by  my  companions  he  silently  followed  me ;  and  it 
was  his  hand  which  raised  me  from  the  earth  where  I 
had  fallen,  and  his  arm  which  bore  me  to  my  room. 

I  arose  the  next  morning  with  a  shattered  frame  and 
an  aching  heart,  nor  could  my  crazed  philosophy  destroy 
the  blush  with  which  memory  every  moment  bitterly 
suffused  my  cheek.  But  was  not  drunkenness  the  at- 
tribute of  genius !  the  unerring  characteristic  of  intel- 
lect ! — ^for  while  tradition  sighed  over  the  memory  of 
the  victims  of  intemperance,  the  lustre  of  genius  awoke 
the  pity  of  sympathy,  the  pardon  of  virtue,  and  the 
emulation  of  folly.  All  the  promising  young  men  who 
have  sunk  into  a  drunkard's  grave,  were  full  of  high 
and  lofty  intelligence,  and  would  have  realized  the 
proudest  hojM  of  fame  but  for  this  fatal  excess  of  ge- 
nius. Strange  &tuity!  and  stranger  (hat  its  rotten- 
ness should  excite  either  our  pity  or  forgiveness  1 

College  life  is  a  little  dream  of  human  passion  and 
human  infirmity.  It  is  the  same  eternal  track  of  disap- 
pointment, over  which  folly  vaults  and  ambition  stag- 
gers—a record  of  youthful  happiness  written  on  a  sum- 
mer's leaf,  it  glitters  for  the  moment,  and  fades  away 
beneath  the  spirit  which  freshens  it  into  beauty.  'TIS 
the  miniature  arena  in  which  human  life  first  disports 
its  vices,  its  hopes,  and  its  imaginings — and  if  no  other 
knowledge  be  acquired,  the  collegian  can  look  with  pride 
on  his  acquaintance  w  ith  the  world,  its  follies  and  its  plea- 
sures, «ad  hug  to  his  bosom  that  kernel  of  truth  which  has 
been  wrested  from  the  hard  husk  of  disappointmenL  We 
had  numerous  debating  societies,  where  the  elements  of 
government,  the  subtleties  of  law,  and  the  vagaries  of 
taste  were  nightly  discussed.  We  were  either  orators 
or  philosophers — the  former  declaiming  in  all  the  pomp 
of  verbosity,  the  latter  deciding  in  all  the  solemnity  of 
silence.  Newspapers  were  eagerly  read,  and  many  a 
maiden  pen  first  fleshed  itself  in  these  shambles  of  fac- 
tion. AH  write  in  Virginia  for  these  greedy  receptacles 
of  morbid  ire  and  political  venom — and  he  who  can 
sketch  the  hundredth-told  tale,  in  improved  bombast,  or 
provincial  dialect,  becomes  the  little  great  man  of  the 
cross-roads,  or  struts  the  swelling  Junius  of  the  court- 
yard. Write  in  jagged  orthography — the  dictionary  is 
at  hand ;  scuffle  through  the  rules  of  grammar^-the 
printer  has  a  happy  talent  of  correcting  by  his  own 
grammar ;  violate  the  sense  of  language  and  the  chasti- 
ty of  style,  for  this  is  a  trait  of  towering  genius ;  but 
write,  and  write  again,  until  you  can  gaze  with  tri- 
umph on  the  tenth  number  of  some  masterly  Cato— 
some  learned  Sidney — or  some  eloquent  C  urtius.  These 
compliments  are  the  certain  rewards  of  your  labors — 
for  the  printer's  praise  is  measured  by  your  fustian, 
and  that  of  his  readers  is  gained  by  the  length  of  your 
numbers. 

1  found  Pilton,  a  student  of  reputation  and  character, 
which  added  bitterness  to  the  malignity  of  my  hate. 
Our  meeting  was  cold,  formal  and  ceremonious;  and 
on  my  part,  I  was  repulsive  almost  to  direct  insult. 
My  hate  was  fierce,  violent  and  untamed— but  still  it 
was  open  and  undisguised,  apparently  losing  its  malice 
in  good  breeding,  and  its  assassin-like  propensity  in 
honor.  As  usual,  bis  habits  of  intense  application  had 
given  him  a  high  rank  both  in  his  class  and  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  professors,  while  his  ill-breeding  was  for- 
gotten in  the  light  which  learning  threw  around  him. 
To  all  my  open  attacks,  secret  insinuations,  and  ma- 
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levolent  hints,  he  exposed  that  affected  candor  and 
subtle  magnanimity,  which  neutralized  the  poison  and 
blunted  the  edge  of  my  weapons. 

There  was  a  ball  at  the  Old  Raleigh  during  the 
Christmas  holydays,  to  which  the  city  as  well  as  its 
Ticinity  sent  a  numerous  representation  of  those  soft, 
fragile  and  dove-like  females,  who,  springing  like  so 
many  Venus'  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  claim  their 
home  only  in  the  tranquil  and  affectionate  hearths  of 
tide-water  Virginia.  Like  the  mocking  bird,  their 
dwelling  place  is  amid  the  ripple  of  the  murmuring  tide, 
while  their  song  is  the  melody  which  thrills  into  life  the 
fearful  and  eternal  solitude  of  the  pine  forests.  When  I 
entered  the  room,  the  dance  was  exultingly  triumphant, 
and  each  mazy  figure  was  softened  into  intense  interest 
by  that  joyousness  of  mirth  which  takes  its  pride  of 
place  only  from  early  hearts  and  youthful  hopes.  One 
girl  instantly  arrested  my  attention;  and  the  long, 
deep  and  ardent  gaze  which  I  directed  towards  her, 
mantled  her  cheek  with  a  deep  and  struggling  blush, 
giving  that  delicate  tint  which,  like  the  fabled  rose, 
twines  itself  around,  only  to  bloom  over  the  pallid 
countenance  of  disease.  She  was  pale,  attenuated  and 
fragile,  with  that  dewy-like  softness  which  is  stolen 
from  the  couch  of  sickness,  and  that  tranquil  firmness 
which  shows  both  a  capability  of  happiness,  and  a 
peaceful  resignation  at  the  want  of  it.  Her  form  was 
full  of  grace  and  symmetrical  beauty,  and  her  eye,  like 
a  glow-worm,  lit  up  the  saddened  paleness  of  her  face. 
How  wonderful  is  the  contagion  of  friendship !  How 
curious  are  the  hallowed  sympathies  of  love !  Unseen 
thou^  felt — unknown  though  experienced,  they  breathe 
that  pathos  of  congeniality,  which  in  exciting  attach- 
ment, confirms  constancy,  and  which  ever  leaves  us  to 
wonder  not  so  much  at  their  commencement  as  at  their 
continuance.  I  do  not  know  that  my  appearance  was 
calculated  to  impress  the  heart  of  the  fair  girl  who 
trembled  under  my  searching  gaze  ;  but  her  blush  truly 
responded  to  the  passion,  poetry  and  sympathy  which 
my  eyes  discoursed,  and  I  soon  found  that  the  shadowy 
gloom  of  my  countenance  had  arrested  her  kindness 
and  excited  her  curiosity.  I  was  soon  formally  intro- 
duced, though  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment  I  did  not 
hear  her  name ;  and  on  her  complaint  of  fatigue,  I  led 
her  to  a  retired  seat,  and  in  a  short  time  we  were  fairly 
launched  into  that  great  sea  of  conversation,  the  men- 
tal difference  of  the  sexes^a  subject  on  which  roan 
ever  shows  his  ill-nature,  and  woman  her  superiority. 
I  found  her  mind  opening  like  the  flowers  of  the  wil- 
demess  in  richness,  variety  and  freshness,  and  her 
wit  leaping  and  gambolling  like  an  uncaged  bird.  I 
poured  out  all  the  long-hived  treasures  of  my  erudition, 
disclosed  the  whole  extent  of  my  learning,  and  disported 
all  the  little  elegancies  and  graces  of  my  nature.  I 
could  tell  her  no  secret  of  taste,  or  display  no  gem  of 
literature,  widi  which  she  was  not  familiar;  and 
looking  up  in  her  tranquil  and  placid  face,  I  took  no 
note  of  time,  or  of  the  whispers  of  the  crowd,  irhich 
had  declared  me  "a  case." 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  ball,  a  gentleman 
taking  advantage  of  a  pause  in  our  conversation,  ad- 
dressed her  by  the  name  of  Miss  Pilton.  Good  God ! 
how  that  word  rang  and  tingled  through  the  deepest 
recesses  of  my  heart,  and  how  quickly  did  my  hate 
leap  up  to  it  as  a  fortuitous  gift  for  its  demoniac  revenge. 


"Are  you  the  sister,"  I  inquired,  **of  Mr.  Henry 
Pilton,  now  at  William  and  Mary  7" 

•*  I  am  his  only  sister,"  was  her  reply.  "  Yoa  cer- 
tainly know  him,  and  if  you  do  not,  you  must  seek  bis 
acquaintance.  I  will  tell  him  that  1  am  about  to  make 
you  my  friend,  and  he  will  love  you  for  my  sake." 

*'  I  do  know  him,"  I  answered ;  "  he  is  studioiis  and 
intelligent,  and  possesses  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
all  the  professors." 

She  rewarded  this  constrained,  though  frank  avowal, 
with  a  smile — and  in  the  rapture  of  her  joy,  she  be- 
trayed all  that  confidence  which  her  brother's  pride  had 
deposited  in  her  bosom,  and  told  with  enthusiasm  the 
little  history  of  his  ambition,  his  fears,  and  his  hopes. 
He  boldly  anticipated  every  honor  within  the  compass 
of  society ;  and  that  proud  determination  to  be  great, 
which  invigorated  his  youthfUl  ambition,  added  a  deep- 
er hue  of  malignity  to  the  venom  of  my  hate. 

"  He  hardly  gives  me  time,"  she  said,  "  to  love  him ; 
for  gazing  like  the  eagle  on  the  sun,  he  never  looks 
down  on  the  insipid  dulness  of  earth.  I-do  not  admire 
students,  Mr.  Granby ;  they  are  cold  and  selfish,  and 
though  they  gain  our  flattery,  they  rarely  win  oor 
hearts." 

I  construed  this  remark,  though  made  at  the  expense 
of  her  brother,  as  a  compliment  to  myself^  and  sooa 
gained  her  smiles,  by  many  sarcasms  which  I  lerdlcd 
at  pedants,  scholars  and  students.  Without  professing 
flattery,  I  pleased  her  by  a  ready  acquiescence  of  senti- 
ment and  opinion  ;  and  anticipating  her  pride  of  sex  and 
her  tenderness  of  heart,  I  lauded  in  the  richest  language  of 
quotation,  woman's  love,  and  woman's  constancy.  The 
artlessnessof  her  character,  and  the  simplicity  ofbernap 
ture,  could  nothide  from  my  vanity  the  favorable  impres- 
sion I  had  made  on  her  heart.  I  looked  on  my  victim  with 
some  emotions  of  pity,  and  paused  for  a  moment  onder  the 
goading  sting  of  conscience ;  yet  the  fiend-like  passioo 
which  rioted  on  my  life,  told  me  that  the  min  of  her 
peace,  and  the  destruction  of  her  happiness,  would  be 
the  proudest  victory  which  my  hate  could  acfaieveu 

Leaving  her  for  a  few  moments,  I  looked  around  at 
the  mirthful  throng  which  filled  the  room,  and  aannter- 
ed  to  the  bar,  which  was  a  point  where  oonveraatioa 
converged  its  focus.  About  a  table  prodigally  orna- 
mented with  decanters  and  glasses,  were  collected  d»- 
merous  groups  of  young  men,  who  were  all  talking  at 
the  same  time  on  beauty,  horseracing,  politics  and  duel- 
ling. Here  and  there  a  solitary  tobacco  chewer  might 
be  seen,  stealing  to  some  fire  place  or  window,  and  en* 
joying  in  mute  rapture,  the  filth,  exdteroent  and  grow 
ness  of  his  depraved  appetite.  Two  or  three  yootUal 
legislatore  from  the  adjoining  counties,  were  flaanting 
their  maiden  honora  in  the  broad  light  of  poficjcal 
vanity — while  four  eMerly  gentlemen,  in  embrotdersi 
waistcoats  and  fair^top  boots,  were  ekiqueotly  dqM^ 
eating  the  onward  march  of  democracy,  which  aiadi 
the  legislature  a  mob  of  demagogues,  and  the  ball  nam 
a  coUecUon  of  fine  clothes  and  vulgarity.  This  was 
my  uncle's  favorite  theme,  and  from  the  folly  of  mA 
croaking  aristocracy,  common  sense  and  not  edoeatioa 
had  delivered  me.  An  aged  negro,  the  •*  1 
Phillips"  of  the  country,  dressed  in  the  ample  • 
of  the  old  school,  with  a  powdered  head,  a  laige  kooh 
of  watch  seals,  and  a  silver  diipinhis  bosom,  cootroM 
with  fierce  tyranny  his  partners  of  the  bow,  fife  and  tnu- 
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gte.  Bowiog  almost  to  the  floor,  he  would  ever  and  anon 
cry  oat  in  a  magistefial  tone,  cross  over-—forward-rtum 
ynir  pmriner^-^-dmUj  and  catching  the  inspiration  of  cat- 
gut and  rosin,  his  ivory  teeth  were  displayed  like  the 
keys  of  a  piano-forte,  while  his  broad  face  fairly  laugh- 
ed itself  into  ecstasy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ball,  I  became  the  solitary 
escort  of  Miss  Pilion.  The  moon  was  shining  coldly 
and  brightly  over  the  world ;  and  when  I  was  about  to 
leave  my  fair  charge,  looking  up  she  exclaimed,  **  How 
beautiful ! — how  melancholy ! — it  makes  me  almost  a 
poetess.  What  a  contrast  to  the  busy  crowd  we  have 
just  left ;  oh !  that  human  life  was  as  cloudless,  and 
human  love  as  pure  !*' 

There  was  no  affectation  in  this  rhapsody — no  girlish 
sentiment  in  the  display;  for  nature  called  Yorth  the 
gushing  soilness  of  her  heart,  and  I  quickly  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  moment  of  philosophic  romance. — 
Where  is  the  lover  who  has  not  found  the  moon  his 
silent  yet  most  impassioned  advocate,  and  who,  when 
gazing  on  its  mellow  light,  has  not  caught  that  sadden- 
ed sympathy  which  brightens  every  dark  spot  in  the 
horizon  of  the  heart. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  the  same  cloud- wrapt  sphere 
which  has  always  looked  down  on  the  little  drama  of 
human  folly,  unmoved  amid  the  desolations  of  death 
and  the  fall  of  empires,  forever  whispering  love,  and 
exalting  the  best  affections  of  our  nature.  Marriages 
must  be  made  in  AMven— and  this  pale  messenger,  in 
expanding  the  heart,  almost  persuades  me  that  it  is 
commissioned  to  teach  love  and  awaken  afiection." 

Hre  she  could  reply,  I  pUced  a  leaf  of  evergreen  in 
her  hand,  and  uttered  enough  of  love  to  call  a  burning 
blush  to  her  cheek.  I  lingered  for  a  few  moments  at 
the  door,  and  on  leaving  the  scene,  I  turned  around  to 
gaze  on  the  being  who  was  thus  insensibly  falling  into 
the  toils  of  my  duplicity.  I  saw  her  place  in  her  bo- 
som the  treacherous  emblem  which  I  had  given  her ; 
and  as  the  silvery  light  of  the  moon  trembled  over  her 
marbled  brow  and  placid  countenance,  I  almost  believ- 
ed that  its  rays  had  claimed  that  spot,  as  the  only  tran- 
quil home  in  the  wide  world  on  which  they  might  kiss 
themselves  into  slumber.  thbta. 


For  the  Southern  Litererj  Messenger. 
I^BTTBRS  FROM  A  SISTBR. 

LETTER  SEVENTEENTH. 
The  Garden  of  Plants— The  Camel  Leopard—The  Library, 

Museum,  and  Cabinet  of  Anatomy— Manufactory  of  Oobelin 

Tapestry. 

Paris, . 

My  dear  Sister : — 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are  surprised  at  my  not 
haTing  yet  described  to  yon  the  "Royal  Garden  of 
Plants.'*  The  fact  is,  we  have  been  thrice  disappoint- 
ed in  our  arrangements  to  go  there,  but  at  last  have  ac- 
complished our  project,  and  devoted  both  Tuesday  and 
"Wednesday  to  the  investigation  of  this  famed  spot, 
and  we  have  seen  nothing  in  Paris  that  has  interested 
us  more.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  affords  the  visiter 
as  much  information  as  amusement  It  was  founded 
by  Jean  de  Brosses,  the  physician  of  Louis  XIII,  and 
much  improved  by  the  exertions  of  Buffon  the  natural- 
ise It  contains  various  enclosures,  some  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  botany,  and  display  every  plant,  flower 
and  shrub,  native  and  foreign,  that  can  be  made  to 


grow  there.  Elach  is  labelled,  and  beara  its  1x>tanical 
name ;  and  there  are  spacious  hot-houses  for  such  as 
require  shelter  and  extreme  care.  We  remarked  hers 
some  fine  specimens  of  the  bread  tree  and  sugar  cane. 
Other  enclosures  are  filled  with  all  sorts  of  culinary- 
vegetables.  There  are  besides,  nurseries  of  fruit  trees 
and  samples  of  different  kinds  of  fences,  hedges  and 
ditches,  and  of  various  soils  and  manures.  The  enclo- 
sures are  separated  by  wide  gravel  walks, 

**  Bounded  by  treesi  with  eeals  beneath  the  shade, 
For  talking  age  and  whispering  loven  made." 

In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is  an  artificial  hill,  crowned 
with  a  temple,  from  which  you  enjoy  a  view  of  the 
city,  and  may  aid  your  sight  with  a  spy  glass,  by  pay- 
ing a  trifle  to  a  man  who  owns  it  and  generally  sits 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  hiring  it,  and  indicating  to 
strangera  the  names  of  the  public  edifices  visible  in  the 
perspective.  On  the  way  to  the  temple,  you  pass  un- 
der a  huge  and  towering  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  De 
Jussieu  the  botanist  planted  more  than  eighty  years 
ago.  This  superb  tree  was  considerably  injured  during 
the  revolution ;  aud  had  it  not  been  for  the  remon- 
strances and  influence  of  Humboldt  the  traveller,  the 
whole  garden  would  probably  be  now  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition— for  when  the  allies  were  in  Paris,  it  was  owing 
to  his  exertions  that  the  Prussians  were  prevented  en- 
camping there. 

The  menagerie  exhibits  the  greatest  variety  of  ani- 
mals. The  ferocious  are  kept  in  iron  cages ;  those  that 
are  gentle,  in  enclosures  and  habitations  suitable  to 
their  propensities  and  natures,  and  embellished  with 
such  trees  and  shrubs  as  are  found  in  their  native 
climes.  GK>ats  for  instance,  are  furnished  with  artifi- 
cial acclivities  for  climbing,  and  bears  with  dens  and 
rugged  posts.  The  populace  often  throw  biscuits  and 
fruit  to  the  bears,  in  order  to  witness  their  endeavora  to 
catch  them ;  but  this  is  dangerous  diveraion,  for  in  do- 
ing this,  a  boy  was  not  sufficiently  alert  in  his  move- 
ments, and  ere  he  withdrew  his  arm,  had  it  severely 
lacerated  by  the  eager  animal.  On  another  occasion,  a 
careless  nurse,  while  amusing  herself  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, let  a  child  fall  in,  which  was  instantly  devoured! 
Among  the  gentlest  and  most  curious  of  the  quadrupeds, 
is  the  girafi^  or  camel  leopard,  which  was  brought  from 
Africa  about  two  years  ago,  and  threw  all  Paris  uito 
commotion.  Thousands  visited  him  daily,  and  belts, 
reticules,  gloves,  kerchiefs,  and  even  cakes  and  blanc 
manges  were  decorated  with  his  image.  It  is  said  that 
he  possesses  both  sagacity  and  sensibility,  to  prove 
which  the  following  anecdote  is  related  of  him.  As  his 
keepers  were  bringing  him  to  Paris,  they  were  joined 
by  a  man  on  horseback,  who  continued  to  bear  them 
company  for  several  miles,  until  he  came  to  another 
road.  The  girafi^  which  had  manifested  great  delight 
when  the  traveller  firet  appeared,  then  evinced  deep 
distress,  and  even  shed  tears !  Upon  inquiry,  it  was 
found  that  the  traveller's  horse  and  the  giraff  were  from 
the  same  part  of-  Africa,  and  probably  old  acquaint- 
ances. This  is  a  marvellous  story,  I  must  confess ;  ne- 
vertheless, many  persons  believe  it.  I  will  now  tell 
you  another  less  incredible,  and  which  shews  to  what 
perfection  the  flower  makers  here  carry  their  arU  The 
giraff  is  very  fond  of  rose  leaves ;  and  not  long  since, 
seeing  a  bunch  of  artificial  roses  in  a  lady's  bonnet, 
and  thinking  them  natural,  he  seized  hold  of  them,  and 
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paUed  with  cuch  force,  that  he  aoon  had  possession  of 
hat  and  all.  It  must  have  been  a  ludicroaa  scene.  He 
is  30  delicate,  that  strict  attention  is  obliged  to  be  paid 
to  his  food  and  lodging.  The  first  consists  of  ddieaU 
vegetables,  and  the  heat  of  the  last  is  regulated  by  a 
thermometer;  and  his  African  attendant  sleeps  near 
to  guard  him  and  supply  his  wants.  Leaving  the 
quadrupeds,  we  proceeded  to  look  at  the  birds,  which 
are  also  admirably  arranged.  The  waterfowls  have 
their  pools  and  lakes— the  ostrich  its  sands,  and  so  on. 

I  have  now  detailed  what  we  saw  on  Tuesday.  On 
Wednesday  we  returned  to  the  garden,  and  examined 
the  Library,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  where,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life,  I  beheld  the  human  form,  divested  of 
its  skin  and  flesh,  and  changed  to  a  machine  of  dried 
bones  and  sinews,  and  bloodless  veins !  The  sight  made 
me  shudder,  and  I  felt  relieved  when  we  came  away. 

Not  Air  from  the  Garden  of  Plants,  at  the  comer  of 
the  Rue  Mouffetarde,  is  the  celebrated  manufactory  of 
Qobelin  Tapestry,  which  derives  its  name  from  a  dyer 
who  first  owned  the  establishment,  and  employed  him* 
self  in  coloring  worsteds.  Colbert,  the  patriotic  eham* 
pion  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  during  his  ministry,  occa- 
sioned the  rise  and  perfisction  of  it  in  the  following 
manner.  He  engaged  workmen  to  weave  tapestry  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Flanders.  The  attempt  succeeded, 
and  such  has  been  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
since  carried  on  the  work,  that  their  productions  are 
now  equal  to  any  others  of  the  kind.  You  may  imagine 
what  care  and  expense  is  required  in  the  business,  when 
I  inform  you  that  a  single  piece  of  tapestry  frequently 
demands  two  years  labor  to  finish  it,  and  has  cost  al- 
most three  hundred  pounds  sterling ! 

The  dock  is  striking  two,  and  I  must  prepare  for  a 
tide  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It  being  a  delightful 
afternoon,  we  shall  no  doubt  find  it  alive  with  car- 
riages, pedestrians  and  equestrians.  Those  who  repair 
there  in  coaches,  usually  drive  to  a  pleasant  spot,  and 
then  descend  to  walk  to  and  fro  in  the  shade,  for  air 
and  exercise,  until  the  approach  of  the  dinner  hour,  or 
some  other  engagement  calls  them  elsewhere.  Fare- 
well. 

LBOKTINB. 

LETTER  EIGHTEENTH* 

C«r«mony  of  taking  the  Yeil—Pslace  of  the  Wtrm  Baths,  s 
Roman  Ruin. 

Paris, . 

Oh !  Jane,  how  we  wished  for  you  yesterday !  Early 

in  the  morning  we  received  a  note  from  Madame  F 

saying,  that  if  the  ladies  of  our  party  would  like  to 
witness  the  ceremony  of  *'  taking  the  veil,"  and  would 
repair  to  her  house  by  nine  o'clock,  she  would  ac- 
company them  to  a  neighboring  convent  where  it  was 
to  be  performed  about  the  hour  of  ten.  The  Abbess 
being  her  friend  and  cousin,  she  had  obtained  her  con- 
sent to  our  attending  on  the  occasion  in  case  we  vrished 
it  We  wished  it,  you  may  be  sure,  and  her  kindness 
was  eageriy  and  thankfully  accepted.  On  reaching  the 
convent  its  portal  was  opened  by  two  of  the  sisterhood, 

who  greeted  Madame  F very  cordially,  made  their 

curtsies  to  us,  and  then  conducted  us  to  the  gallery  of 
a  small  chapel,  the  main  body  of  which  was  filled  with 
nuns  clad  in  black,  and  seated  on  rows  of  benches  each 


side  of  the  aisle.  In  the  centre  of  it,  upon  a  damask 
chair,  sat  a  young  lady  richly  dressed.  She  won  a 
yellow  silk  frock  trimmed  with  laoe,  white  satin  sines, 
long  white  kid  gloves,  and  omamenu  of  pearL  A 
wreath  of  orange  blossoms  mingled  and  ooDtr«aCed 
with  her  dark  hair,  and  were  partly  ooneealed  by  a 
flowing  veil  Madame  F^—  related  her  history,  and 
to  our  surprise  we  learned  she  was  an  English  giri  who 
had  been  placed  in  the  convent  at  an  early  age  to  be 
educated.  Aa  might  have  been  expected,  associating 
so  constsntly  and  closely  with  Catholics  from  child- 
hood, she  became  one  herself;  and  when  her  parents 
came  over  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  her 
home,  they  found  her  resolved  on  becoming  a  nun. 
Having  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  her  from  it,  they  at 
length  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  were  even  present 
when  she  took  the  vows ;  and  as  they  did  not  appear 
distressed  on  the  occasion,  I  suppose  they  had  finally 
become  reconciled  to  their  bereavement.  I  wonder 
they  did  not  compel  her  to  relinquish  her  determinatioiL 
But  to  proceed  to  the  ceremony.  Long  prayers  were 
said,  incense  scattered,  and  a  fine  hymn  chanted — the 
novice  kneeling  down  before  a  table  covered  with  a 
crimaon  cloth,  and  reclining  her  head  upon  it,  in  hum- 
ble submission  to  that  Divine  Power  to  whom  ahe  was 
dedicating  her  heart  and  days !  When  the  musie  ceas- 
ed the  Abbess  advanced,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her 
out  through  a  side  door ;  and  while  they  were  absent, 
a  nun  distributed  among  the  sisterhood  a  mimber  of 
large  wax  candles,  which  she  afterwards  iUumiDed. 
The  Abbess  now  re-entered  with  her  charge,  and 
prayers  and  incense  were  again  offered,  a  second  hymn 
sung,  and  the  novice  had  her  hair,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
cut  off;  she  then  prostrated  henelf  before  the  alter, 
and  a  black  pall  was  cast  over  her,  to  signify  aiie  was 
dead  to  the  worid.  On  rising,  she  retired  a  aeeond 
time  with  the  Superior,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re-appeaz^ 
ed,  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  the  cloister,  and  went 
round  the  chapel  to  receive  the  kiss  of  congratulatioB 
and  welcome  from  each  of  the  community;  after  which 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  every  one  departed, 
leaving  her  to  solitude,  meditation  and  prayer,  until  the 
vesper  bell  should  tell  the  hour  for  rejmning  her.  How 
awful  I  felt  while  a  spectator  of  the  solemn  scene ;  and 
how  strange,  is  it  notT  that  reflecting  beings  who 
know  the  fickleness  of  human  nature— that  *'  nature's 
mighty  law  ia  change,**  can  venture  thus  to  bind  them- 
selves for  life  to  stay  in  one  limited  space,  and  ponoe 
one  unvaried  mode  of  existence  I  I  hope  and  think  I 
love  religion  truly ;  but  I  am  sure  if  I  were  a  scml  upon 
earth,*  I  should  never  hide  my  light  in  a  monastery.  I 
ought  to  mention,  that  except  the  father  and  brothefs 
of  the  new  nun,  no  gentlemen  were  admitted  to  the 
ceremony ;  and  I  ought  also  to  state  that  sfte  was  very 
pretty.  Leonora  says  that  notwithstanding  the  scens 
and  i^ace,  she  was  constantly  imagining  the  ister- 
ference  of  some  breve  youth,  to  save  the  fuk  creatae 
from  her  fiite,  by  rushing  in  and  bearing  her  off  by 
force ;  but  alas !  the  age  of  chivalry  is  long  past,  and 
now-a-days  a  here  in  Iom  would  be  thought  a  prodigy 
and  hard  to  find,  unless  perhaps,  he  was  soc^t  fiar  is 
a  certain  old  fashioned  &brie  in  the  viehiity  of  Mor- 
ven  Lodge.  There,  peradventure^  snch  an  adtf  ptnntge 
wighi  be  dueenereeL 
From  the  convent  we  drove  to  what  is  caOsdth* 
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'*Palaoe  of  the  Warm  Baths."  This  is  a  reUc  of  Ro. 
man  antiquity.  In  it,  the  Roman  emperors,  and  after 
their  dominion  eeased  in  Fraoce,  the  French  monarchs, 
used  to  reside^  lu  foundation  is  attributed  to  Julian 
the  Apostate.  The  sole  remaining  apartments  consist 
of  an  eztensiTe  and  lofty  hall,  and  some  cells  beneath 
it.  The  hall  it  lighted  by  an  immense  arched  window, 
and  iu  yaulted  roof  for  seyeral  ages  supported  a  gar- 
den. By  this  we  may  judge  how  firmly  and  strongly 
the  Romans  used  to  build.  I  cannot,  for  lack  of  space, 
express  to  you  the  kind  messages  with  which  I  am 
charged.    Suffice  it  tt>  know,  we  all  love  you  dearly. 

LIONTIVB. 

LETTER  NINETEENTH. 

Yiak  to  YeraaHlea— The  Little  Trianon— The  Grand  Trianon- 
Church  of  St  Louis,  and  Monument  of  the  Duke  de  Berri— 
MeodoBr^balk  Qnarrlea-.Tortoni*a— Wandering  Muridana- 
Ad  KTaning  at  Count  Mfur*»- Children**  Fancy  Ball. 

Pakm, . 

JlfydearSttler.-^ 

1  hare  really  a  great  mind  to  gi?e  you  a  seoldingf  in- 
stead of  a  dueripiien,  for  your  jierusal.  What  are  you 
all  about  at  the  Lodge,  that  you  have  not  written  to  us 
for  this  fortnight  Papa  and  Mamma  are  quite  out  of 
patience  with  you,  and  desire  me  to  request  you 
will  answer  this  the  moment  it  reaches  you.  Indeed  I 
hope  yoQ  tpttt,  for  they  are  OTidently  uneasy  in  conse- 
quence of  your  long  silence. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  of  our  visit  to  Versailles.  We 
spent  Friday  there,  and  carrying  with  us  a  cold  dinner, 
partook  of  it  under  the  trees  near  the  Petit  Trianon, 
having  gained  a  keen  appetite  by  first  walking  over  the 
immense  palace  and  its  garden ;  of  the  splendors  of 
both  you  are  well  aware.  We  were  not  much  pleas- 
ed with  our  rustic  mode  of  eating  on  the  grass,  the 
premises  of  the  table  cloth  being  frequently  inva- 
ded by  insects.  Like  dancing  on  the  turf,  such  ar^ 
rangements  are  pleasanter  in  description  than  in  reali- 
ty. The  Petit  Trianon  was  the  &vorite  residence  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  there  she  passed  a  great  deal  of 
her  time,  free  from  the  bustle  and  formality  of  the 
court,  and  devoted  to  rural  occupations.  The  place 
still  exhibits  evidences  of  her  taste  and  innocent  amuse- 
ments. The  grounds  are  diversified  with  grottos,  cot- 
tages, temples,  mimic  rivers  and  cascades.  Then  there 
is  a  beautiful  little  music  room,  a  labyrinth,  a  dairy, 
and  a  lake.  The  palace  is  a  tasteful  edifice,  and  a  part 
of  the  furniture  is  the  same  that  was  used  by  the  de- 
capitated queen. 

The  Grand  Trianon,  another  palace  situated  in  the 
park  of  Versailles,  is  superior  to  this  in  elegance  and 
embellishments,  but  not  half  so  interesting.  The  par- 
terre behind  the  mansion,  teems  with  Flora's  choicest 
gifts,  and  reminded  me  of  the  saying,  that  ''Versailles 
was  the  garden  of  waters ;  Marly  the  garden  of  trees ; 
but  Trianon  that  of  flowers.**  In  the  orangery  at  Ver- 
sailles we  were  shown  an  orange  tree  which  iM  com- 
puted to  be  three  hundred  years  old !  It  is  denominated 
"  The  Old  Bourbon,*'  and  has  been  the  property  of  se- 
veral kings  of  that  race.  Ito  trunk  and  foliage  are  re- 
markaUy  thick.  The  garden  and  park  are  five  miles 
in  citcumferenoe ;  and  only  think  of  these  and  the 
magnificent  structure  overlooking  them,  being  com- 
pleted in  seven  years !  But  perhaps  did  we  know  the 


number  of  workmen  employed  upon  them  during  that 
period,  the  fact  would  not  seem  so  amazing. 

We  rode  through  the  wide  streets  of  the  town,  visit- 
ed  the  Church  of  St.  Louis,  where  a  simple  monument 
is  erected  in  honor  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  and  then 
turned  our  course  homewards,  stopping  for  an  hour 
at  Mendon,  a  royal  chateau  that  Napoleon  fitted  up 
elegantly  for  his  son ;  it  is  now  unoccupied,  though  I 

believe  the  Duke  de  C sometimes  spends  a  lew 

weeks  there.  A  noble  avenue  leads  to  the  house,  and 
from  the  terrace  in  front  of  it  the  prospect  is  very 
fine.  As  we  traversed  the  grounds,  guided  by  an  old 
soldier,  we  were  quite  diverted  at  the  astonishment  he 
expressed,  on  discovering  from  an  observation  of  Leo- 
nora's that  she  and  her  family  were  Americans.  *'  Mais 
oomme  vous  Ates  blondes !"  cried  he,  "  et  j'ai  toujoon  en 
tendu  dire  que  les  habitans  d'Amerique  6taient  rouges 
ou  noirs  !*** 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mendon,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  are  large  quarries  of  chalk,  that  we  were  tdd 
merited  our  attention;  but  it  was  too  late  to  profit  by 
the  information,  and  we  hastened  on  to  Paris. 

After  resting  ourselves  and  drinking  tea,  we  sallied 
forth  again,  and  strolled  on  the  Boulevard  as  far  aa 
Tortoni's,  to  eat  iees.  He  is  roaster  of  a  grand  cafift, 
and  famous  for  his  ices  and  d^jeunto  i  la  foorchettA. 
His  establishment  is  splendidly  illuminated  every  nighty 
and  so  thronged  with  customers,  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  procure  a  seat.  Some  prefer  regaling  themselves  be- 
fore the  door  in  their  carriages ;  and  there  is  generally 
a  range  of  stylish  equipages  in  front  of  the  house,  filled 
with  lords  and  ladies,  and  beaux  and  belles,  partaking 
of  the  cooling  luxuries  of  iced  lemonade  and  ereamsi 
and  listening  to  the  bands  of  ambulatory  musicians^ 
that  here  are  always  to  be  found  and  heard,  wherever 
there  is  a  crowd.  They  select  the  popular  aire  of  the 
theatres  and  those  of  the  first  composera  of  tlic  day, 
which  are  as  familiar  to  the  common  people  as  they  are 
to  amateurs. 

We  recently  spent  another  delightful  evening  at 
Count  S^gur's.  We  found  him,  as  usual,  surrounded 
by  the  learned  and  refined ;  and  he  met  us  with  his 
accustomed  smile  of  benevolence  and  bonhomie.  There 
was  a  lively  young  relative  of  his  present,  and  when 
most  of  his  visiten  had  departed,  ^e  insisted  on  his 
joining  her  and  myself  in  playing  **  PEmpereur  est 
Mort,"  &c,  and  with  the  utmost  amiability  he  complied 
with  her  wishes.  The  play  of  PEmpereur  is  similar  to 
that  termed  the  '*  Princess  Huncamunca." 

While  we  were  at  the  Count's,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dan- 
ville attended  a  levee  at  the  Hotel  Marine,  and  the 
girls  aceompanied  a  young  friend  of  Marcella's,  (a  Miss 
Y— -  from  Soissons)  to  a  fancy  ball  given  by  the 

children  of  Madame  Cl6ment's  seminary.   Miss  Y 

being  a  pupil,  had  the  privilege  of.  inviting  two  ac- 
quaintances, and  chose  Marcella  and  lieonora  as  her 
guests.  They  were  highly  entertained.  All  the  scho- 
lara  wore  costumes,  and  several  supported  the  charae- 
ten  they  assumed  with  proper  spiriL  There  was  a  lit- 
tle round,  rosy  faced  girl,  of  five  yeara  old,  decked  as  a 
Cupid.  She  was  entwined  with  a  silken  drapery,  thick- 
ly studded  with  golden  stan ;  sandals  laced  on  her  feet. 


♦  But  how  fair  70U  are !  and  I  hare  alwaya  heard  that  Iha  la- 
bablunta  of  America  are  red  or  UMk^ 
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and  a  quiver  dung  over  her  plump  and  naked  little 
shouldOBl  In  her  right  hand  she  held  a  gilt  bow,  and 
her  curia  were  confined  by  a  glittering  bandeau.  They 
danced  until  ten  o'clock,  and  as  none  of  the  masculine 
gender  were  admitted,  the  elder  Misses  played  the  part 
of  beaux.  I  should  have  liked  to  join  in  the  froUc,  I 
confess,  though  not  upon  condition  of  foregoing  the 
pleasure  we  had  at  No.  13,  Rue  Duphot,  Count  S6gur'8 
residence. 

Papa  has  presented  me  a  beautiful  watch,  and  intends 
puix^hasing  another  for  you.  With  tender  regards  to 
aunt  M—  and  Albert,  I  remain  your  attached  sister 

LBONTINB. 

LETTER  TWENTIETH. 
Mechanical  Thestre— The  BouleTtrdA— the  derlTStion  of  the 


Paris, , 

**  Joy  t  joy !"  cried  I,  on  looking  out  of  the  window 
yesterday,  and  spying  Amaud  returning  from  the  post 
office  with  a  letter,  which,  according  to  our  widies, 
proved  to  be  from  our  naughty  Jane.  Arrant  scribbler 
that  I  «m,  I  hasten  to  answer  it,  though  you  must  feel 
you  do  not  deserve  to  be  replied  to  so  speedily.  How- 
ever, as  this  is  Ihe  first  time  you  hare  been  negligent, 
we  ought  not  to  be  relentless — so  here  is  my  hand  in 
token  of  forgiveness  and  good  will ;  but  beware  of  re- 
peating the  offence. 

Having  finished  my  lecture,  and  knowing  you  are 
fond  of  listening  to  adventures,  I  will  now  recount  a  droll 
one  that  happened  to  us  last  evening.  At  sunset  we 
were  walking  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  which 
abounds  in  every  variety  of  the  lower  order  of  amuse- 
ments, when  suddenly  a  violent  shower  began  to  &11,  and 
(^course  every  body  to  scamper  to  some  shelter.  We 
took  refuge  in  the  portico  of  an  illuminated  building,  enti- 
tled in  large  transparent  letters  over  the  door,  "  Thea- 
tre Mecanique,**  and  finally  determined  to  enter  and 
witness  the  acting  within.  We  accordingly  purchased 
tickets  of  the  woman  employed  to  sell  them,  and  fol- 
lowing her  up  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  were  ushered 
into  a  .confined  gallery,  overlooking  a  dirty  pit,  the 
highest  grade  of  whose  occupants  seemed  to  be  that  of 
a  cobbler.  Four  tallow  candles  lighted  the  orchestra, 
where  iwo  hard  plying  fiddlers  performed  their  tasks. 
We  began  to  think  we  might  be  in  ^'Alsatia!"  and 
then  the  actors  and  actresses !  what  were  they  ?  Why, 
a  set  of  clumsy  wooden  figures  that  tottered  in  and  out, 
and  were  suspended  by  cords  so  coarse,  as  to  be  Tisible 
even  amidst  die  gloom  that  surrounded  them.  A  ven- 
triloquist made  these  puppets  appear  very  loquacious ; 
and  wheneyer  they  stopped  to  inake  a  speech  it  was 
quite  ludicrous,  for  they  vacillated  to  and  fro  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock,  for  more  than  a  minute.  We 
would  have  rejoiced  to  get  out,  but  the  rain  still  poured, 
and  we  were  compelled  to  remain.  After  the  piece 
was  concluded,  and  the  fiddlers  had  put  up  their  instru- 
ments, and  were  puffing  out  and  pocketing  the  bits  of 
candles,  and  we  were  reluctantly  preparing  to  issue 
forth  into  the  storm,  up  came  the  above  mentioned  ven- 
der of  billets,  (who  it  seems  was  manager  likewise,) 
and  calling  to  the  musicians  to  resume  their  operations, 
be^ed  us  to  be  re-seated,  in  order  to  see  the  first  act 
repeated,  which  we4iad  lost  by  arriving  too  late.  We 
availed  ourselves  of  l^r  politeness  and  honesty,  but 


could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  as  we  did  i 
fortunately,  ^luring  the  half  hour  that  succeeded,  the 
weather  cleared,  and  we  were  thus  enabled  to  get 
home  without  the  dreaded  wetting ;  but  the  Boulevards 
not  being  paved,  the  walking  was  exceedingly  muddy, 
and  it  was  so  long  ere  we  reached  a  stand  of  carriages, 
that  when  we  did,  we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  conti- 
nue our  route  on  foot,  than  to  risk  sitting  in  our  wet 


As  you  may  not  know  what  is  meant  by  the  '^Bmdt^ 
vonb,"  I  will  tell  you.  They  are  wide  roads,  or  streets, 
edged  with  spreading  umbrageous  elms,  and  formeriy 
bounded  the  city,  but  now,  firom  its  increase  in  size,  they 
are  wUhm  it.  Their  appellation  of  "  Boulevards"  is 
derived  from  "  bouler  sur  le  vert,'*  to  **  bowl  opon  the 
green** — being  once  covered  with  tui(  and  the  frequent 
scene  of  playing  at  bowls.  Here,  nightly,  the  cttiaeBs 
forget  the  cares  and  labors  of  the  day,  and  resign  then- 
selves  to  pleasure  and  mirth.  Rows  of  chairs,  owned 
and  placed  there  by  poor  persons,  may  be  hired  Ibr  two 
sous  a  piece.    Adieu. 

LBOvrm. 


For  the  Southern  Lkersry  1 
BaraiBiP  at  thm  Rlduttond  Tlteatre* 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  pen  of  a  venerable 
lady  of  Virginia,  widow  of  one  of  the  patriots  of  the 
revolution.  They  were  written  in  181S,  shortly  after 
the  conflagration,  and  are  now  for  the  first  time  pub- 
lished. 

What  !■  this  world  ?  thy  achool,  oh  misery  t 

Our  only  lesson  Is  to  leem  to  safler, 

And  they  who  know  not  <Ae<  were  born  for  DetUoci. 

[Fn«Mf*«  Night  71k0mgU». 

Whence  the  wild  wail  of  agonizing  woe 
That  heaves  each  breast,  and  bids  each  eye  o'( 
Ah,  me !  amid  the  all  involving  gloom 
That  wrapt  the  victims  of  terrific  doom. 
While  pidsied  fancy  casts  an  anguish*d  glance. 
What  phrenxied  spectres  to  my  view  advanee ! 
Appalled  nature  shrinka— nny  harrowed  soul 
Dares  not  the  direful  scene  of  death  unrol ; 
Yet  o'er  the  friends  she  loved  the  muse  would 
And  weep  for  others'  sorrows  and  her  own ; 
To  their  sad  obsequies  would  graUfvl  pay 
The  heartfelt  tribute  of  a  mourning  lay. 
And  lo !  through  the  dark  horrors  of  the  n%M, 
What  form  revered  now  rushes  on  my  sight  t 
Ye  bhisting  flames,  oh  spare  the  cheek  of  age! 
Ah,  heaven !  they  with  redoubled  fury  n^ ! 
Yet  undismay'd  she  view'd  the  fiery  flood, 
ResignM  amid  the  desolation  stood — 
To  GKxl  alone  address'd  her  feeble  cry. 
Oh!  save  my  child,  and  willm^y  I  die  I 
Approving  heaven  propitious  heard  her  prayer. 
To  bliss  received  her,  and  preserv'd  her  care. 
Oh,  long  lov'd  friend  I  oh,  much  lamented  Fage ! 
How  did  thy  goodness  every  heart  engage — 
How  oft  for  me  thy  generous  tears  have  llowM, 
What  kind  attention  still  thy  love  bestowM; 
When  sickness  moum'd  or  soirow  heavM  a  agh, 
Thy  useful  aid  benignant  still  was  nigh ; 
The  best  of  neighbors,  and  the  truest  friend. 
O'er  thy  sad  urn  diaconsolate  we  bend. 
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Heardst  thou  that  shriek?  the  accent  of  despair ! 

The  mother's  deep  felt  agony  was  there : 

My  only  hope,  Louisa,  art  thou  gone  7 

Is  thy  pure  spirit  to  thy  Maker  flown? 

Oh!  take  me- too!  the  mourner  frantic  cries, 

When  such  friends  part  'Ua  the  turmvor  dies ! 

She  was  my  all — so  gentle,  good,  and  kind ; 

Then  she  is  blest,  and  be  thy  heart  resign'd ! 

And  see,  of  sympathy,  alas !  the  theme. 

In  woes  ezperiencM,  and  in  grieft  supreme! 

Yon  aged  matron  now  to  view  appears, 

One  thought  alone  her  anguishM  bosom  cheers; 

For  while  on  vacancy  she  bends  her  eye, 

She  sees  her  children  angels  in  the  sky ! 

Juliana!  Edwin!  beauteous  Mary  too ! 

To  yon  bright  realm  from  earthly  suffering  flew ; 

Well  tried  in  fortune's  ever  changing  scene, 

A  mourner  now  with  calm  resigned  mien. 

Who  bears  a  name  to  every  patriot  dear. 

Nelson !  who  long  Virginia  shall  revere. 

Ah,  seel  submissive  to  the  direful  stroke. 

No  murmurs  from  her  pallid  lips  have  broke ; 

Though  lov'd  Maria,  long  her  age's  stay, 

Whose  duteous  care  watch'd  o'er  her  setting  day. 

The  awful  mandate  bade,  alas,  depart! 

**  Lean  not  on  earth— 'twill  pierce  thee  to  the  heart;'* 

Yet  must  our  sorrows  stain  the  mournful  bier. 

When  virtue  lost  demand  the  flowing  tear ! 

And  youthful  Mary  shares  Maria's  fate. 

Her  gentle  cousin  and  endearing  mate ; 

For  hand  in  hand  they  mount  the  ethereal  way, 

To  brighter  regions  and  unclouded  day. 

Great  God !  whose  fiat  gives  the  general  doom, 
Speaks  into  life,  or  lays  within  the  tomb, 
Oh!  teach  our  hearts  submissive  to  resign ; 
Thy  will  be  done— be  much  obedience  mine. 
And  lo!  advancing  from  the  deepest  shade, 
A  generous  youth  sustains  a  sainted  maid ; 
Down  his  pale  cheeks  the  gushing  tears  o'erflow, 
And  fancy's  ear  attends  the  plaint  of  woe. 
Oh,  much  lov'd  Conyers !  lov'd  so  long  in  vain, 
Could  but  my  death  thy  fleeting  soul  retain, 
Far  happier  I,  than  doom'd,  alas !  to  prove 
The  bitter  pangs  of  unrequited  love  ; 
My  constant  heart  disdains  on  earth  to  stay. 
While  thou  art  borne  to  native  realms  away — 
Nor  at  my  hapless  fate  can  I  repine. 
Since  bless'd  in  death  to  call  thee  ever  mine ! 
Oh,  gallant  youth !    Oh,  all  accomplish'd  maid ! 
At  your  sad  shrine  shall  votive  rites  be  paid ; 
There  oft  at  eve  shall  pensive  lovers  stray. 
And  future  Petrarchs  pour  the  plaintive  lay ; 
For,  ahl  behold  a  faithful  wedded  pair. 
Blest  too  in  death,  an  equal  fate  to  share ! 
In  their  sad  breasts  no  «e{/uA  fears  arise, 
Emck  for  the  other  feds — each  in  the  other  dUi ! 
Yon  man  of  woes,  oh !  mark  his  furrowed  cheek ; 
What  deep-drawn  sighs  his  misery  bespeak : 
rris  Gallego!  Elach  bosom  comfort  flown, 
In  (he  dark  vale  of  years  he  walks  alone. 
And  now  amid  the  victim  train  appears 
A  friend  of  worth,  approv'd  through  twenty  years; 
Just,  wise,  and  good,  true  to  his  country's  cause, 
He  from  opposing  parties  gain'd  applause : 
From  life  and  usefulness  forever  torn, 


Virginia  long  for  Venable  shall  moum ; 

And  for  her  chief,  lamented  Smith,  shall  aham 

His  orphan's  grief,  his  wretched  widow's  care. 

Nutall — a  man  obscure,  of  humble  name. 

Virtuous,  industrious,  tho'  unknown  to  fame, 

Elscap'd  in  safety — heard  his  wife's  sad  cries ! 

**  Safe  tho'  we  are,  alas!  my  daughter  dies!" 

He  heard,  nor  paus'd,  but  dar'd  again  the  fire, 

Resolv'd  to  save  or  in  the  attempt  expire ; 

Oh !  noble  daring — ^worthy  to  succeed — 

But  Heaven  forbade,  yet  bless'd  the  generous  deed : 

The  daughter  lives — the  father's  toils  are  o'er — 

Where  sorrow,  pain  and  want,  can  wound  no  more ; 

In  the  bright  glow  of  youthful  beauties  bloom, 

Ill-fated  Anna  sinks  beneath  the  gloom ; 

Her  lovely  orj&an — yet  too  young  to  know 

Her  druel  loss  or  the  extent  of  woe — 

In  deepest  grief  while  all  around  her  moum. 

Still  piteous  cries,  "  When  will  Mamma  return  !»• 

What  tender  cries,  what  anguish'd  moans  prevail, 

How  many  orphans  join  the  plaintive  wail! 

For  Gibson,  Heron,  Greenhow,  Gerardin, 

And  Wilson,  borne  from  the  heart-rending  scene  I 

While  frantic  husbands,  mothers,  widows  rave, 

O'er  the  vast  wm  the  aU'Contaming  grave  4 

But  ah !  my  muse  the  death-fraught  theme  forbear. 

Nor  longer  tread  the  abyss  of  wild  despair ; 

I  sink  with  life's  distracting  cares  oppress'd, 

And  fain  with  those  would  share  eternal  rest; 

Yet  impious,  let  me  not  presume  to  scan — 

Great  God — thy  ways  mysterious  all  to  man ! 

But  while  for  mercy  humbly  I  implore, 

^  Rejoice  with  trembling,"  and  resign'd  adore. 

H.  L.P. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  M enenger. 

JaTnkb  whittbsn  nr  ah  aiaujc« 

I'll  neither  call  thee  beautiful 

Nor  say  that  thou  art  fair; 
I  will  not  praise  thy  witching  eye, 

Nor  compliment  thy  hair ; 
I'll  speak  not  of  the  roses  sweet. 

That  blush  upon  thy  cheek. 
Nor  of  the  tresses  richly  hung 

About  thy  snowy  neck. 

For  thou  wouldst  deem  it  flattery, 

Altho*  it  would  not  be. 
And  flattery  would  never  do 

To  win  a  smile  from  thee ; 
And  surely  I  would  proudly  win. 

Without  the  help  of  guile, 
A  look  that  would  be  mellowed 

By  the  magic  of  thy  smile. 


JACK  TBLL. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
OIRI.  OF  BSAUTT. 

Girl  of  Beauty  I  can  you  teU, 
Gbzing  in  the  crystal  well. 
Who  it  is  that  madly  dreams 
Of  thine  eye's  bewildering  beams? 

Girl  of  Beauty !  is  the  bird. 

In  the  spring,  with  pleasure  heard. 

When  the  melody  of  aoQg 
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Leapi  the  listening  boughs  among? 
If  the  birds  delight  the  groTe, 
Can  I  hear  thee,  and  not  Ioto  7 

Girl  of  Beauty !  does  the  Bee 
LoTe  the  rose's  purity? 
Does  the  Miser  love  his  dross? 
Does  the  Christian  love  his  cross  ? 
Then  /  hve  thee,  gentle  girl, 
Dearer  than  the  crown  of  earL 

Girl  of  Beauty!  does  the  sky 
Seem  all  beauteous  to  thine  eye, 
When  the  stars  with  silver  mys 
Brightly  beam  before  thy  gaze  7 
Thou  art  dearer  far  to  me, 
Than  the  stars  em  ^  to  thee. 

Girl  ofBeauty !  does  the  tar 
Love  to  dream  of  scenes  afar, 
When  the  mildly  sighing  gale 
Fills  the  proudly  swelling  sail? 
Then  I  love  to  dream  of  thee, 
And  thy  sweet  simplicity. 

Girl  of  Beauty !  does  the  boy 
Kiss  his  sister's  cheek  with  joy 
When  they  meet  in  after  years, 
Having  pelted  once  in  tears? 
May  you  kiss  your  brother  soon— 
Ere  the  rounding  of  the  moon. 

JACE  TBLL. 


eager. 


For  the  Soothem  Litertry  M( 
THB  RBOItAIMBSD. 

It  wai  a  bright  and  beautiful  summer  evening.  All 
nature  seemed  to  speak  the  language  of  peace  and  joy ; 
the  birds  warbled  in  the  groves,  the  gentle  breezes 
sported  among  the  lofty  trees,  and  all  objects  wore  the 
soothing  aspect  of  that  benevolent  spirit  who  had 
spread  them  before  the  eye  of  roan.  While  indulging 
the  pleasing  sensations  which  scenes  like  this  never 
fail  to  inspire,  my  attention  was  directed  to  an  elegant 
mansion  situated  on  the  opposite  hill,  and  my  compan- 
ion asked  whether  I  had  ever  heard  the  history  of  its 
present  inmates.  To  my  reply  in  the  negative,  he  re- 
marked, that  being  personally  acquainted  with  the 
fiunily,  and  knowing  their  history,  he  would  relate  it, 
aware  of  the  deep  interest  I  felt  in  every  thing  which 
bore  any  relation  to  the  subject,  to  which  the  narrative 
will  afford  a  sufficient  due. 

In  the  summer  of  1824,  Mrs.  Loraine  removed  to  this 
neighborhood  with  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter ; 
the  former  twelve,  the  latter  ten  years  of  age.  Her 
husband  alike  distinguished  for  talents  and  humanity 
in  his  medical  profession  as  well  as  social  relations,  had 
died  during  Uie  previous  autumn  in  New  Orleans, 
where  he  had  removed  shortly  after  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Allen,  who  was  adorned  with  the  virtues  and 
graces  which  are  requisite  to  make  the  amiable  wife, 
the  prudent  mother,  and  valuable  friend.  Deeply  af- 
fected at  the  loss  of  a  husband  tenderly  and  deservedly 
beloved,  and  being  herself  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
having  relations  in  this  county  she  resolved  to  remove 
to  her  native  spot;   preferring  the  retirement  of  the 


country  to  the  gaieties  of  a  city,  not  only  on  her  own 
account,  but  also  on  that  of  her  chiMren.  A  young 
lady  who  had  been  for  several  years  the  instradress  of 
her  two  children,  agreed  to  accompany  her  and  eoo- 
tinue  their  edueation  till  such  time  as  it  might  seem  ad- 
visable to  employ  more  extended  means  of  instruction 
for  one  or  both.  In  Miss  Medway  were  happily  blend- 
ed a  strong  and  energetic  mind,  a  correct  judgment  and 
taste,  affectionate  heart,  polished  manners,  and  an  edu- 
cation liberal  and  eleganu  Bom  to  high  expectations, 
reared  in  the  lap  of  wealth  and  indulgence,  lemimg  and 
beUmed,  a  cruel  tide  of  misfortune  deprived  her  of  all, 
and  threw  her  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  poor  and  depend- 
ant, on  a  cold  and  unfeeling  world.  But  why  descend 
to  particulars  which  intercept  the  thread  of  our  nanar 
tive  ?  Of  her  much  remains  to  be  told,  which  you  yet 
will  hear,  but  for  the  present  let  it  suflke  to  say,  that 
in  this  state  of  sorrow  Dr.  Lomine  became  her  fiiend 
and  bountiful  beneiactor.  At  this  retired  and  beautiful 
spot,  the  minds  of  William  and  Lavinia  were  not  only 
expanded  by  the  faithful  care  of  their  mother  and  tutor- 
ess in  literature,  but  in  the  richer  and  far  more  valuable 
lessons  of  virtue,  which  were  daily  enforced  by  precept 
and  example.  Six  years  rolled  round,  and  found  little 
change  in  the  domestic  circle.  William  was  now 
eighteen,  and  his  mother  determined  to  enter  him  the 
ensuing  session  at  the  college  of ,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  study  of  that  profbssioo  in  which  lus 
father  had  excelled,  and  for  which  he  seemed  peculiarly 
adapted  by  the  tender  benevolence  of  his  heart,  and  the 
discriminating  powers  of  his  mind.  In  William  Loraine 
were  strangely  blended  the  softness  and  gentleneas  cf 
woman,  with  the  noble  firmness  and  independence  cf 
man.  Beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  reared  up  in 
the  precincts  of  his  mother's  influence,  it  was  not  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  he  had  grown  sufficicDtly 
strong  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  virtue,  to  stand  ua- 
oontaminated,  among  the  vices  and  follies  of  a  ooUegir 
ato  life.  Bat  alas  I  how  oflen  is  the  morning  which 
dawned  in  cloudless  beauty  soon  succeeded  by  storm 
and  tempest ;  and  the  bud  which  promised  beauty  and 
fragrance,  withered  ere  it  expands  to  maturity :  and 
how  oflen,  thus  linger  on  the  bright  visions  of  fancy  and 
hope,  while  before  us  lie  the  sad  realities  of  life. 

With  many  tears^  and  tender  caresses,  and  regreti^ 
William  lefl  his  pcsiceful  happy  home,  to  mix  with 
strangers  in  a  distant  sute.  Deeply  did  he  feel  the 
trial,  and  while  his  mother's  tender  and  ardent  benedic- 
tion and  admonitions  sounded  in  his  ear,  the  tear  of 
love  and  promised  obedience  trickled  down  his  manly 
cheek.  Soon  after  his  introduction  to  the  beings  with 
whom  he  was  to  associate,  he  resolved  to  watch  for 
awhile  the  condua  of  all  the  students,  and  choose  for 
his  friend  that  youth  whose  feelii^  and  condnci  most 
nearly  accorded  with  his  own  views  and  intentions 
Nor  did  he  wait  long  ere  he  found  an  object  to  love  and 
confide  in.  There  is  in  the  heart  of  all  a  desire  for 
friendship  which  nothing  can  satisfy  but  the  belief  that 
it  is  possessed.  Various  are  the  propertiea  which  may 
lead  to  a  selection  <tf  the  object  in  different  minda^  bat 
congeniality  in  some  respects  is  almost  indi^iensable  to 
the  formation  of  friend  Aip.  James  Drayton,  of  South 
Carolina,  seemed  to  the  confiding  heart  of  WiUiam,  the 
very  being  he  had  sought.  In  James  Drayton  was  pre- 
sented a  union  of  the  most  opposite  traits  of  chancier, 
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yei  ao  Mended  as  lo  almost  add  effect  and  interest  to 
each  other.  Singularly  handsome,  of  polished  and  ele- 
gant mannera— of  a  gay  disposition,  but  a  deeply  re- 
•eired  and  shrewd  mind — generous  to  a  fault,  and  pos- 
sessing every  facility  for  the  gratification  of  every  wish — 
ardent  but  injudicious  in  attachments,  and  above  all 
of  a  memory  which  required  no  exertion  to  make  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  his  studies,  he  was  at  once  beloved, 
envied,  flattered,  and  caressed.  In  such  a  being  the 
innoeent  heart  of  William  confided,  and  to  imitate 
him  and  gain  his  affection,  constituted  his  great  delight. 
Nor  were  his  affections  unretumed.  Drayton  loved 
him  with  a  passion  at  once  impetuous  and  sincere. 
Pleasures  were  but  half  enjoyed  when  William  Loraine 
was  not  a  participant,  while  his  presence  rendered 
pleasant  scenes  otherwise  unpleasing.  Twelve  months 
rolled  round  and  found  their  hearts  fondly  united,  not 
only  by  scenes  of  profitable  research  and  benevolent 
acts,  but  also  by  the  baneful  yet  fascinating  pleasures 
of  wildness  and  dissipation.  The  regular  examination 
which  as  usual  concluded  the  collegiate  year,  was  to 
them  a  time  of  real  and  almost  unalloyed  pleasure.  Dis- 
tinguished in  their  various  studies,  and  improved  by  their 
teachers  for  moral  deportment  and  dutiful  demeanor, 
generally  beloved  by  their  companions,  few  youths 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  more  enviable  loL  It  was  deter^ 
mined  that  James  should  accompany  William  to  Vir- 
ginia, to  spend  the  vacation  at  Roseville,  with  his  friends 
and  relations.  Accordingly  the  day  after  the  close  of 
their  examination,  they  took  seats  in  the  stage,  and  in 
about  eight  dajrs  arrived  at  the  lovely  spot  In  silence 
we  pass  the  meeting  scene,  and  all  Uie  usual  events 
which  mark  such  periods,  the  welcome  given  the  friend 
of  their  William,  and  the  joy  felt  by  all  who  knew  the 
amiable  inmates,  at  again  seeing  him  among  his  friends. 
Time  had  dealt  bountifully  with  Lavinia,  and  to  the 
eye  of  her  brother,  every  day  had  added  to  her  charms, 
since  they  parted. 

James  saw  her  with  admiration  and  delighL  True 
she  was  young,  being  little  over  sixteen,  but  to  the  play- 
ful innocence  of  the  child,  was  added  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  manners,  befitting  the  woman.  She  was  not 
strictlybeautiful,  yet  a  spell  seemed  thrown  around  her, 
that  insensibly  drew  the  hearts  of  all  who  lingered  in 
her  presence.  Tall  and  elegantly  formed,  her  dark 
brown  hair  hung  in  natural  ringlets  on  her  white  neck, 
the  rose  and  lily  mingled  their  choicest  tints  on  her 
cheek,  while  her  full  dark  eye  spoke  the  strong  and 
polished  mind,  the  soft  and  innocent  heart  that  illumi- 
nated it.  Her  features  were  not  what  the  connoisseur 
wouJd  term  unexceptionable,  while  the  less  critical  ob- 
server would  almost  declare  them  perfect.  Such  was 
the  pentn  of  Lavinia :  but  who  can  paint  the  endow- 
ments of  her  heart  and  mind  7  the  casket  was  indeed 
pleasingly  garnished,  but  the  jewel  within  was  of  trans- 
cendent brightness.  To  the  enthusiastic  mind  of  Dray- 
ton, she  was  a  being  of  unearthly  mould ;  and  while  he 
almost  gave  to  her  his  adoration,  it  was  blended  with  a 
serious  awe.  In  Lavinia  Loraine  he  beheld  a  chris- 
tian, and  while  he  loved  the  woman  he  feared  to  ap- 
proach what  he  deemed  the  saint.  We  have  said 
Drayton  was  wild  and  dissipated :  but  it  was  not  that 
grosser  kind  of  dissipation  which  is  visible  and  disliked 
by  alL  He  loved  the  social  card  table  and  glass — the 
night  spent  in  folly  and  mirth— but  morning  found  him 
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in  the  path  of  the  gentleman,  pure  in  honor,  and  un- 
stained in  truth. 

William  too  loved  the  pleasures  of  his  friend,  and 
though  he  dipped  deep  in  the  gilded  pool  that  allured 
him  to  its  banks,  he  found  it  bitterness  in  the  end.  His 
mother's  tender  admonitions  sounded  in  his  ears— his 
sister's  kind  counsels,  and  the  earnest  appeals  of  his 
beloved  friend  Miss  Medway,  turned  every  cup  to  gall. 
Yet  still  he  went  on,  and  vainly  hoped  to  find  a  solace 
in  the  thought,  that  to  them  he  was  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious youth.  Two  months  flew  on  rapid  wing,  and 
the  two  young  men  were  again  to  return  to  the  college. 

With  many  swelling  emotions  William  left  the  ma- 
ternal roo(  and  with  many  tender  regrets  bade  adieu  to 
the  friends  who  had  welcomed  him  to  their  mansion. 
But  James  felt  what  his  proud  soul  could  not  own  even 
to  itself  He  felt  he  left  his  heart  with  one  who  gave 
only  friendship  in  return ;  whom  he  must  honor  and 
adore,  feeling  he  could  never  be  beloved,  and  for  once 
the  thought  of  his  unworthiness  of  such  a  being  darted 
with  painful  sensations  through  his  heart.  He  knew  he 
was  not  what  the  pure  and  pious  mind  of  Lavinia 
would  choose  for  a  companion,  and  feeling  his  inferi- 
ority he  had  not  dared  to  breathe  his  flame.  Sadly  he 
entered  the  halls  he  lately  left,  the  gayest  of  the  gay — 
coldly  he  received  the  greetings  of  his  coUegiates,  and 
with  loathing  opened  the  learned  volume  it  was  his 
duty  to  explore.  Even  to  William  he  was  altered.  He 
avoided  his  presence  as  though  it  conjured  up  some 
phantom  to  tormenL  Grieved  at  this  change,  William 
sought  some  means  to  draw  fh>m  him  the  cause  of  his 
altered  appearance  and  manner,  but  sought  in  vain. 
Six  months  at  length  passed  by,  and  he  gradually  be- 
gan to  assume  his  former  self.  Again  William  was  his 
favorite  companion,  and  again  they  mingled  in  the  same 
seductive  joys.  Gradually  intemperance  was  seizing 
upon  them,  and  in  like  manner  they  were  becoming 
dead  to  the  ennobling  feelings  of  the  heart. 

The  next  vacation  came.  They  still  wore  a  mask 
that  few  could  penetrate :  again  honors  were  awarded 
them,  and  William  was  now  to  accompany  his  friend 
to  South  Carolina.  James  welcomed  him  with  feasts 
and  revelry :  his  parents  poured  out  the  richest  allure- 
ments to  joy  and  indulgence.  He  seemed  to  be  in  Ely- 
sian  fields,  and  almost  forgot  the  quiet  and  rational  de- 
lights of  his  own  home.  Splendid  profusion  marked 
the  whole  domain,  while  races,  balls,  and  the  like  amuse- 
ments filled  up  every  hour. 

Yet  even  here  could  Jmu$  find  room  for  ennui.  He 
would  sometimes  stroll  away  from  all,  and  seem  lost  in 
a  deep  and  painful  reverie.  He  appeared  to  enjoy  few 
of  the  objects  around  them,  and  although  he  loved 
his  parents,  he  avoided  their  presence,  as  though  he 
dreaded  to  meet  their  scrutiny.  With  pleasure  he 
welcomed  the  day  that  he  was  to  be  again  seated  among 
his  books  and  papers— not  that  he  delighted  in  their 
pages,  but  they  drew  his  mind  from  other  thoughts. 

In  six  months  the  two  young  men  were  to  complete  their 
course,  and  James  resolved  then  to  visit  Roseville  again, 
and  see  the  object  of  his  ardent  love.  Their  course  is 
finished — they  went  togethei^— and  once  more  the  heart 
of  Drayton  felt  a  gleam  of  joy.  He  saw  Lavinia  more 
beautiAil  than  ever,  and  fondly  fhncied  she  was  less  in- 
diflerent;  but  he  was  stUl  unhappy— he  felt  tliat  he 
had  been  unworthy  of  her — that  he  had  been  seducing 
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the  heart  of  her  brother  from  the  path  of  piety  she 
trod — and  that  he  was  endeavoring,  by  deep  dissimula- 
tion, to  win  a  being  free  from  goile,  and  who  knew 
rice  bat  to  detest  iL  Lavinia  saw  her  William  changed. 
She  heard  the  unguarded  expressions  of  profanity  that 
sometimes  escaped  his  lips ;  she  saw  him  disposed  to 
leave  the  family  hearth,  and  go  she  knew  not  whither — 
yet  feared  to  ask ;  she  saw  the  smile  of  contempt  that 
curled  his  lip  when  religion  was  the  theme  of  conversa- 
tion ;  nor  could  she  fieul  to  see  that  the  society  of  his 
family  was  a  painful  restraint 

Young  Drayton,  deeply  skilled  in  dissimulation,  had 
as  yet  retained  the  esteem  of  Mrs.  Loraine  and  Miss 
Medway,  while  the  heart  of  Lavinia  had  owned  his 
fascinating  power.  He  saw  he  was  not  to  her  an  ob- 
ject of  indifference.  The  glowing  cheek  and  down- 
cast eye,  when  he  approached  her,  he  could  not  fail  to 
understand.  Six  weeks  he  remained  at  Roseville,  ere 
he  dared  to  breath  to  Lavinia  the  love  that  glowed  in 
his  bosom.  One  lovely  evening,  after  a  long  conflict 
between  inclination,  hope  and  fear,  he  determined  to 
pour  out  his  heart,  and  hear  from  her  own  lips  that 
doom  which  would  either  seal  his  weal  or  woe.  Ac- 
cording to  his  determination,  he  proposed  %  walk  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  to  which  she  reluctantly  acceded. 
He  then  informed  her  of  the  ardor  of  bis  action,  and 
urged  his  suit  with  such  address,  that  the  heart  of  La- 
vinia almost  resisted  the  voice  of  prudence  and  duty. 
But  the  conflict  was  to  be  but  short,  as  the  impetuous 
youth  would  hear  of  no  postponement.  Lavinia  dis- 
carded him;  but  not  without  candidly  acknowledging, 
that  hia  want  of  true  morality,  proper  sobriety  and  re- 
ligion, (fiias  long  suspected,  but  recently  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt^  had  induced  her  to  relinquish  the 
hand  of  the  only  man  she  had  ever  loved.  In  vain  he 
attempted  to  shake  her  resolution ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing's Sim  rose  not,  till  he  was  &r  from  the  hitherto 
happy  Roseville. 

When  Lavinia  arose,  she  was  handed  the  following 
note: 

^  Lamnia  /—A  fond,  a  long,  an  eternal  adieu.  I  leave 
you,  and  with  you,  aH  I  ever  valued  or  loved.  I  go 
where  none  will  know  my  sorrow  or  my  shame.  Lost 
to  all  that  made  my  life  desirable,  I  go— where— it  mat- 
ters  not  what  I  may  become.  May  you  be  happy,  if 
the  thoughts  of  my  misery  will  allow  iL  You  deserve 
it— you  are  virtuous ;  bat  as  for  me,  I  am  only  left  to 
drink  that  ai^  of  misery  which  a  life  of  dissipation  ne- 
ver fails  to  prepare  for  its  votaries.  Your  brother's 
principles  I  have  corrupted ;  and,  wretch  that  I  was, 
who  have  madly  sought  to  unite  an  angel  to  a  demon. 
Oh!  Lavinia,  I  deserved  you  not.  You  are  bom  to 
bless,  and  to  be  blessed— and  I,  alas !  to  curse,  and  to 
be  cursed.  Farewell — again  farewell! — but  know,  that 
while  life  and  memory  last,  you  will  be  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  wretched  jambs  dratton.** 

The  heart  of  Lavinia  hied  over  every  line  of  that 
impassioned  note.  She  saw  her  Mother  changed  from 
what  he  once  had  been — ^her  mother's  cheek  pallid — 
and  the  fond  friend  and  instructress  of  her  youth 
sharing  the  sorrows  Of  all. 

Four  years  rolling  round,  brought  to  her  many  ad- 
mirers— but  to  her  they  talked  of  love  in  vain.  Wil- 
liam had  married  a  lovely,  wealthy  girl — but  was  bow- 


ing her  happy  spirit  by  his  folly  and  extravagance. 
Her  mother  was  gradually  sinking  j  and  bat  for  the 
stay  of  religion,  the  too  would  have  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  her  sorrowa— but  he  whoee  promisea  she 
trusted,  never  forsook  those  who  lean  on  bis  almighty 
arm.  Renowned  for  piety  and  beoevoience,  beloved, 
admired,  she  moved  around  the  cirde  of  her  acquaint- 
ance like  a  spirit  of  light  and  peaee.  But  her  yoathfil 
attachment  haunted  her  riper  years— of  James  no  tidings 
had  been  heard — vain  had  proved  her  numerous  endea* 
vors  to  learn  his  fate.  She  was  one  day  alone,  when 
a  young  man  of  fine  appearance  knocked  at  the  door. 
She  aroae  and  admitted  him,  when  he  asked  if  abe  had 
ever  known  a  Mr.  Dra3rton.  To  her  reply  in  the  aflk^ 
mative,  he  arose  and  presented  her  the  following  letter, 
which  she  no  sooner  took,  than  bowing,  he  wished  her 
a  happy  evening,  and  withdrew.  Hastily  she  broke  the 
seal,  and  read  as  follows : 

"  Will  Lavinia  now  remember  him  whom  ooce  she 
knew,  and  who  gave  to  her  the  only  sincere  portion  of 
his  nature  which  he  poesessed?  Does  she  remember 
him  whose  follies  and  vices  removed  him  from  her  and 
happiness  ?  Yes,  she  cannot  have  forgotten  the  ooce 
wretched,  but  now  comparatively  happy  Drayton. 
But  you  shall  know  what  I  owe  you,  and  though  I  may 
be  diMegarded,  you  will  joy  that  you  haw  aaved  a 
being  from  misery  and  disgrace.    But  to  ray  narrative. 

**  The  day  I  left  you,  I  resolved  to  join  some  lawless 
band,  and  strike  your  heart  with  sorrow  by  your  bear- 
ing of  my  crimes.  But  the  thought  of  your  piety  slmI 
virtue,  were  like  a  mountain  between  me  and  crime.  I 
went  from  place  to  place,  but  found  no  peace*  Horn* 
I  dreaded  to  approach ;  but  afler  three  montha  of  wa»- 
dering,  determined  again  to  behold  my  pareotSy  and  fix 
on  some  course  of  conduct.  1  went — my  Oither  was  oo 
his  death-bed.  His  illness  was  augmented  by  anxiety 
for  my  return,  as  he  had  not  heard  from  me  since  I  left 
Roseville.  I  received  his  dying  blessing ;  and  in  Icsa 
than  two  months  my  mother  lay  beside  him.  Watch- 
ing and  grief  had  been  too  much,  and  perhaps  the  lolly 
of  her  son  added  another  mortal  wound.  I  was  mom 
left  sole  master  of  about  fiAy  thousand  doUan,  and 
with  it  a  heart  almost  lost  to  virtue.  I  aold  out  my 
lands,  &C.,  vested  neariy  all  the  amount  in  stock,  and 
embarked  for  the  Indies,  determined  to  see  my  native 
land  no  more.  Tossed  on  the  wide  ocean,  I  was  8ap> 
rounded  by  ten  thousand  dangers,  more  lawless  in  feel- 
ing then  the  billows  around,  beneath,  above  ma.  I 
cared  for  nothing — regarded  nothing— and  often  hoped 
to  find  a  watery  grave.  A  storm  arose — we  were  ship- 
wrecked— and  the  near  approach  of  death  brought  with 
it  the  instinctive  love  of  lUe.  A  vessel  bound  to  Ei^ 
land  spied  out  the  wreck ;  a  few  only  had  dung  to  iu 
ruins.  I  was  taken  on  board,  and  after  a  voyage  of  a 
few  da3rs  was  landed  at  Liverpool  I  was  then  an  a^ 
tared  man ;  five  days  of  hunger,  cold  and  suflfaring  hsd 
brought  me  to  reason.  I  had  thou^t  of  what  hsd 
caused  all  the  woes  I  then  endured.  I  thought  of  Rose- 
ville, and  of  yon— of  my  nathre  land,  and  all  it  ones 
contained ;  they  were,  I  felt,  lost  to  me,  and  I  sunk  iato 
despair*  On  board  the  English  vessel  I  had  foond  a 
pious  duaker  and  his  family.  I  now  longed  agsn  te 
behold  them.  Having  sought  them  in  vain  in  Lif*r» 
pool,  I  advertised  for  tidings  of  them;  and  bearii^  they 
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were  in  London,  I  went  thither  and  found  them.  They 
receiTed  me  like  a  child,  and  to  them  I  related  my  his- 
tory and  my  misery*  They  pointed  oat  to  me  the 
only  means  of  present  and  future  happiness.  I  thought 
of  yo%  Lavinia,  and  of  your  frequent,  modest  and  af- 
fectionate ejdwrtattons  to  your  brother  and  myself,  to 
seek  the  peail  of  matchless  price.  I  resolyed  to  strive 
to  win  the  smile  of  heaven,  and  to  give  up  ail  on  earth. 

"  America  I  never  expected  again  to  behold,  but  the 
joys  of  religion  to  seek  till  life  was  o'er.  Yes,  often  in 
the  anguish  of  despair,  I  recollected  some  passage  you 
had  marked  in  the  Bible  I  took  as  I  leA  the  house  at 
Roseville  for  tlie  last  time.  It  lay  on  your  work-table  ; 
I  knew  you  loved  it— I  took  it  to  give  you  a  pcmg.  I 
read  it  to  cavil— to  disbelieve.  I  was  tempted  to  bum 
it ;  but  it  had  been  yours,  and  I  could  not  give  it  up. 
In  the  horrors  of  the  storm,  I  kept  it  near  my  heart. 
It  raised  my  hopes — for  I  felt  that  though  I  had  de- 
spised its  truths,  tkey  were  still  immutable.  Even  now 
I  have  it — dear,  precious  volume.  But  I  have  wander- 
ed from  my  narrative. 

'^  After  many  months  of  struggling— sometimes  for 
truth,  then  to  forget  it— I  at  length  gave  up  all  as  lost, 
and  in  anguish  sought  my  fnend.  He  bade  me  look  to 
him  who  alone  could  save.  I  looked  with  faith — I 
seired  the  promises— I  was  blessed.  Yes,  Lavinia,  ] 
felt  what  was  worth  a  world.  I  inmiediately  reiolved 
to  engage  in  business,  and  not  return  to  America,  till  I 
had  tested  the  truth  of  my  present  feelings.  I  entered 
into  a  life  of  activity.  I  read  and  grew  in  knowledge,  and 
I  trust  in  grace.  I  thought  of  you,  but  feared  to  trust 
my  heart  You  had  been,  and  might  be  again  its  idol. 
I  resolved  to  tear  it  from  the  throne  I  had  vowed  to 
give  to  (xod.  But  I  could  not  forget  Three  years 
had  at  length  rolled  round  since  we  had  parted.  You 
were,  I  doubted  not,  another's.  But  for  me,  I  could 
not  love  again.  I  consulted  my  friend,  who  had  re- 
turned to  America,  as  to  what  course  I  should  take. 
He  advised  me  to  return.  Of  my  fortune  I  had  not 
heard ;  but  I  was  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  my 
voyage.  I  left  London ;  four  months  ago  I  landed  in 
New  York.  From  thence  I  went  to  Philadelphia- 
remained  a  month  with  the  Cluakers— thence  to  South 
Carolina,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  all  except  the 
'  nearest  of  kin.*  Of  you  I  could  hear  nothing.  Wil- 
liam I  heard  was  married,  and  wild  enough.  I  sent  my 
friend  Mr.  Alston  to  Virginia.  He  heard  you  were 
single— saw  you  at  church — ^heard  the  whole  history  of 

your  family.    He  wrote  me ;  I  came  to .    He  is 

the  bearer  of  this.  I  there  await  an  answer,  saying 
whether  or  not  you  will  again  behold  your  ever  faithful 

J.  DRATTON." 

Immediately  after  she  concluded  this  interesting  epis- 
tle, she  poured  out  her  heart  in  praise  to  God  for  pre- 
serving and  reclaiming  him  for  whom  she  had  so  often 
wept  and  prayed,  and  whom  she  had  loved  with  unal- 
tered fervor.  She  then  hastened  to  communicate  the 
glad  tidings  to  her  mother  and  Miss  Med  way,  and  to 
despatch  a  servant  to  the  village  to  bring  to  Roseville 
the  still  dear  Drayton.  He  came.  Again  he  beheld 
the  being  he  so  long  had  loved.  Again  he  saw  Wil- 
liam, and  exercised  his  former  influence^-but  in  a  holier 
channeL  You  can  imagine  the  scene — the  mutual  re- 
lations— ^thc  ensuing  courtship,  and  the  result    Yes, 


my  friend,  Lavinia  is  the  wife  of  Drayton.  His  laiige 
fortune  is  now  useful  in  acts  of  pious  benevolence  and 
zeal.  His  fine  talents  are  employed  in  dispensing  good ; 
his  fascinating  manners  in  winning  others  to  admire 
that  which  made  him  what  he  is.  WiUiam  Loraine  is 
snatched  from  ruin.  His  amiable  mother  is  again 
blessed  with  duteous  and  devoted  children.  And  whence 
the  mighty  change?  In  this  simple  narrative  stands 
forth  in  glowing  colors  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that 
the  influence  of  the  female  sex  is  great,  when  enlisted 
either  on  the  side  of  virtue  or  of  vice.  Had  Lavinia 
been  less  prudent  and  pious,  how  great  would  have 
been  the  contrast;  and  amidst  all  the  blessings  that 
have  attended  her  through  life,  none  diffuse  such  thrills 
of  rapture  through  her  grateful,  peaceful  heart,  as  when 
reflecting  on  the  history  of  him,  to  whom  is  not  inapt- 
ly applied  the  title  of  "  The  Reclaimed." 

The  evening  was  far  spent  My  friend  and  myself 
bade  each  other  adieu,  to  return  to  our  respective 
homes — but  not  without  his  promising  at  some  future 
day  to  inform  me  of  the  history  of  that  young  lady,  to 
whose  eventful  life  he  had  briefly  hinted.  Ruminating 
on  th^  moral  of  the  narrative,  I  could  but  deplore  that 
the  fair  sex  «f  our  state  did  not  fliore  nearly  resemble 
Lavinia«-refuse  16  unite  their  destinies  with  the  slaves 
of  dissipated  pleasure,  and  thereby  reclaim  from  vice 
thousands  of  her  victims.  paulin^ 


For  thQ  Sodlhera  Llterarj  MesMnger. 
THIS  OCEAN. 

I'm  stood  and  watch'd  the  loconoMnt  Ocean's  wave. 

Till  k  within  my  mind  has  grown  to  life, 
And  when  the  hoarae,  load  storm  did  wildly  rave, 

Vy9  loved  the  dashing,  boisterous,  foaming  strife ; 
And  whan  the  angry  tempeal  died  away, 

Pre  gaxed  upon  its  bright  unruffled  brosst* 
Till  my  resporaive  sou!  in  quiet  lay, 

Just  like  the  scene  it  ? lew*d— so  calm— fo  blesu 

Wide  Ocean !  I  have  marked  thy  silvery  sheen. 

And  when  the  dark  cloud  frown'd  upon  thy  face, 
I've  felt  my  soul  expanding  with  the  scene, 

And  glowing  wfxh  thy  bright  enciiantiQg  grace ; 
But  when  I  think  that  thy  proud  billows  heave 

Between  ten  thousand  hearts  that  once  have  twined. 
And  still  to  their  lost  friends  would  fondly  cleave, 

A  pensive  sadness  steals  upon  my  mind. 

*Tl8  hard  that  in  our  pilgrimage  below, 

In  all  the  storms  and  trials  of  the  heart, 
A  friend,  the  only  balm  to  sooth  our  woe. 

That  from  that  friend  we  should  ba  forced  to  part. 
Proud  Ocean,  thou  bast  borne  a  brother  o'er 

Thy  heaving  bosom  to  another  strand ; 
Tho*  not  unfriended  was  the  distant  shore, 

Still,  still,  it  was  a  strange  and  ftrelgn  land. 

My  brother— iriny  heart  could  bat  disclose 

Its  warmest  wish,  it  is  with  thee  to  be. 
My  brother— if  the  fondest  feeling  glows 

Within  my  bosom,  U  still  points  to  thee. 
My  brother— does  thy  heart  in  transport  hear 

The  name  of  friends,  of  country,  and  of  home? 
My  brother— does  thy  soul  these  things  revere. 

As  once  in  early  days  untanght  to  roam  ? 

My  brother— does  a  hope  thy  breast  inflame, 

To  clasp  those  dear  loved  ol^ecis  to  thy  heart  ? 
I  fear  the  charm  has  faded  from  their  name. 

The  bliss  tbrgot,  that  it  could  once  impart : 
No,  no— upon  thy  heart  are  deep  portray'd 

The  home,  the  friends  thatihou  hast  left  behind ; 
'Tis  not  In  time's  destructive  power  to  fade 

Those  generous  feelings  froin^^obla  mind   J.  M.  C.  D. 
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.     For  the  Soiitheni  Literafjr  Mto— nyer. 

DIMERTAVIOV 

Ob  th«  ChancUrbtic  DiffereocM  between  the  Sexee,  and  on  die 
Poekion  and  Influence  of  Woman  in  Society. 

R0.IIL 

RuigfiaUonr-Fortiiudi, , 

In  my  first  number  I  described  woman  as  modest  and 
timid,  and  ma«  as  bold  and  courageous,  and  endeavored 
to  explain  the  causes  of  tiiis  characteristic  differenee  be- 
tween them.  In  the  same  number,  however,  I  sbowtd 
that  so  strong  are  the  humane  feelings  of  wonan,  so 
powerful  are  her  kindly  sympathies,  that  under  pecu- 
liar cireumstances  she  will  sometimes  conquer  all  the 
weaknesses  of  her  nature,  triumph  over  all  opposing 
obstacles,  and  finally  carry  consolation  and  relief  to 
man,  when  orerwhelmed  by  misfortuneaof  so  appalling 
a  character  as  even  to  intimidate  the  hardier  sex,  and 
keep  them  at  a  distanee.  In  my  last  I  pointed  out  the 
religious  differences  between  the  sexes  together  with 
their  causes,  and  the  subject  naturally  invites  me  to 
compare  them  together  in  relation  to  their  firtihtde  end 
ruignaHen  under  calamities  and  misfortunes. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  woman  ia  gener- 
ally more  resigned  than  man  under  a^y  very  severe  in- 
fliction which  cannot  be  avoided .  Her  calm  resignation 
under  the  severest  strokes  of  fortune,  has  been  the 
theme  of  eulogy  for  the  poet,  and  the  puzzle  for  the 
philosopher,  from  the  •arliest  times  to  the  present. 
She  who  in  her  ''hours  of  ease**  is  so  timid,  so  shrink- 
ing, so  fearful  of  even  a  shadow,  has  alw«ys  been  found 
in  the  dark  hour  of  adyersity  to  bear  up  with  more  for- 
titude and  resignation  against  the  tide  of  woe  than 
man.  This  character  belongs  to  woman  even  in  the 
most  savage  state.  She  supports^  in  that  state,  misfor- 
tunes both  physical  and  moral  with  more  resignation 
than  man.  Ask,  says  Qisbome  in  his  "  Duties  of  Wo- 
man, **  among  barbarians  in  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
world  who  is  the  best  diftighter  and  wife,  and  the  an- 
swer is  *'  she  who  bears  with  superior  perseverance  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  the  fervor  of  the  sun,  the 
dews  of  night**  In  fine,  she  who  is  most  resigned  and 
meek  under  the  heavy  and  intolerable  burthen  which  is 
ever  placed  upon  her* 

Physicians  tell  us  that  woman  supports  sickness, 
pain  and  suffering,  ouoh  better  than  man.  We  are 
toid  that  in  the  great  earthquake  in  Calabria,  in  1783, 
which  destroyed  40,000  persons,  there  was  a  very  noted 
difference  between  the  men  and  women  in  regard  to 
their  resignation.  The  very  bodies  of  the  sexes  dug 
from  the  ruins  marked  the  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween them — those  of  the  women  e^ibited  calmness 
and  resignatiMi  in  the  hour  of  death— their  arms  were 
generally  found  hanging  by  their  sides,  or  calmly  folded 
over  their  breasts ;  all  struggle  seemed  to  have  ceased 
before  death,  and  they  quietly  submitted  to  their  fate. 
Kot  BO  with  the  men.  Their  bodies  when  dug  fhnn  the 
ruins  exhibited  a  mortal  struggle  to  the  last — a  leg 
thrust  out  here,  an  arm  protruded  there,  and  the  whole 
body  thrown  into  an  agonizing  contortion,  but  too 
clearly  marked  the  fearful  conflict  which  endured  till 
the  moment  of  dissolution,  and  the  great  reluctance 
with  which  they  let  go  their  hold  on  life. 

Let  us  then  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  difference 
between  the  sexes,  and  We  shall  find  them  to  spring  oat 


of  dicumstanoes  already  pointed  out  and  explained.  I 
shall  therefore  be  very  brief  on  this  point. 

I  have  already  said  that  weeMD  is  physically  weaker 
and  consequently  less  capable  of  laberioos  and  constant 
exertion  than  man.  The  latter,  therefore,  occupies  the 
front  station,  whilst  the  former  takes  potSBSsion  of  the 
back  ground  in  the  picture  of  human  society.  The 
fermer  is  more  self  reliant,  more  bokl,  more  eoofident 
and  active — the  latter  more  modest,  more  timid,  more 
dependent  and  passive.  Man  depends  on  his  activity, 
his  energy  und  his  strength,  for  the  mastery  of  all 
around  him.  Wonan  depends  on  her  modesty,  gnee, 
beauty,  in  flne  upon  her  fascinations  to  command  those 
energiei  which  she  finds  not  within  hereelC  AeHmtg  is 
eminently  the  chemeter  of  the  one,  jNMsmlf  of  the  other. 
Now  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  effect  of  this  de* 
pendence  of  woman  on  her  feelings  of  devotion  and  re- 
ligion. A  siiAilar  effect  is  produced  on  her  resignation 
when  visited  by  some  remediless  calamity.  Her  weak- 
ness and  dependence,  at  an  early  period  of  her  life  ad- 
monish her  of  the  hopelessness  of  all  conflicts  with  the 
mightier  powere  around  her.  When  visited  by  any 
great  misfortune,  therefore,  whether  the  work  of  nature 
or  of  man,  she  is  more  resigned  and  patient  under  her 
suffering,  whilst  man  in  the  vain  confidence  of  his 
powers  is  disposed  to  battle  and  struggle  with  fote  even 
to  the  last. 

Her  religion,  her  superior  devotional  feeluigs,  have 
likewise  a  mighty  influecee  in  the  production  of  that 
calm  resignation  which  woman  so  oftdn  exhibits  amid 
the  storms  and  calamities  of  (his  world.  She  has  a 
more  abiding  «nd  implicit  faith  in  the  protection  of 
heaven — ^her  trust,  her  reliance  is  greater ;  and  whether 
she  be  overtaken  by  calamity  upon  the  land,  or  on  the 
sea,  she  at  onee  throws  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
divinity  and  quietly  awaits  the  result.  Man  is  like  the 
mariner  aboard  the  ship--he  must  be  always  on  the 
alert — ^he  mnat  trim  the  sails,  watdi  the  midnight  blast, 
and  steer  the  ship  on  her  way  over  the  rolling  billows. 
Woman  is  like  the  passenger  in  the  vesseL  She  is  car- 
ried forward  by  powen  that  are  not  hers,  by  energies 
that  she  is  unable  to  control.  When  then  the  tempest 
comes,  and  the  sea  is  lashed  into  tlie  mountain  wave- 
while  every  sailor  is  on  the  deck  at  his  post,  battling 
against  the  storm,  she  is  calm  and  quiet  within — she 
knows  full  well  that  ail  her  efforts  will  be  in  Tain — she 
therefore  looks  to  heaven  for  aid  and  protection :  ihe 
trusts  in  Gkxl  whose  arm  alone  is  mighty,  and  able  to 
save,  and  in  the  full  devotion  of  a  confiding  and  tros^ 
ing  heart,  she  can  truly  exclaim : 

**  Secure  I  rest  upon  the  wave 
For  thon,  my  Oed,  haet  power  to  esTe, 
I  know  thon  wilt  not  slif  ht  my  call. 
For  thou  doat  mark  the  sparroVa  M ; 
And  calm  and  peaosful  Is  my  aleep, 
Rock*d  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep.«*« 

There  is  certainly  nothing  which  oontrasU  so  beauti- 
fully with  the  restless  activity  and  feverish  impatience 
of  man,  as  the  calm  and  subdued  countenance  of  woman 
in  the  hour  of  resignation,  amid  the  stern  powers  that 
are  at  work  around  her.  How  beautiful,  how  trans- 
cendently  lovely  does  the  Thekla  of  Schiller's  Wallea- 


*  Theee  beaettfW  lines  are  taken  from  the  Ocean  Qysui,  pah* 
lilted  in  the  lOth  nnmber  of  the  .Measenger,  from  tlie  pen  «f 
Mrs.  Emma  WUiard.  ^  1 
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stein  appear  in  the  camp  surrounded  by  Boldiem  encased 
in  iron.  I  borrow  from  the  graphic  pen  of  M.  B.  Con- 
stant. "  Sa  Toix  si  donoe  au  travers  1e  bruit  des  amies, 
sa  form  delicate  au  milieu  des  bommes  tout  couverts 
de  &r,  la  puret^  de  son  ftme'  oppoe6e  a  leurs  ealculs 
avides,  son  ealtn  celeste  qui  contrasts  avec  leurs  agita- 
tions, remplisscBt  le  spectateur  d'une  emotion  constante 
et  melandiolique,  telle  que  ne  la  fait  ressentir  nuMe 
trsgedie  ordinaire.'* 

Again,  I  have  already  explained  how  it  happens  that 
woman  is  capabieof  sulTeringmore  then  man  in  silence, 
without  wearing  even  such  an  aspect  of  countenance 
as  may  betray  the  internal  agpny.  For  th^  same  rea- 
son, of  course,  she  has  more  resignation  and  fortitude. 

Lastly,  her  physical  organization  renders  her  much 
more  liable  than  man  to  constitutional  derangements, 
to  periodical  sickness,  and  physical  infirmities  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Disease  gradually  inures  the  mind  to  resig- 
nation and  patience,  and  at  last  teaches  us  to  bear  with 
fortitude  all  the  ills  we  have.  "  We  seldom,"  says  Bui- 
wer,  "  find  men  of  great  animal  health  and  power,  pos- 
sessed of  much  delicacy  of  mind.  That  impetuous  and 
reckless  buoyancy  of  spiritNrhich  mostly  accompanies 
a  hardy  and  iron  frame,  is  not  made  to  enter  into  the 
infirmities  of  others  ;**  and  he  might  well  have  added, 
is  not  made  to  bear  its  own  infirmities  and  caleunities 
with  resignation  and  fortitude,  when  at  last  overtaken 
by  them.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
that  we  should  be  afflicted  sometimes.  It  improves  all 
our  sensibilities,  and  strengthens  our  patience  and  resig- 
nation, to  have  our  thoughts  occasionally  directed  to 
'*  The  knell,  ihe  ahroud,  the  meuock,  asd  tha^raTe, 
The  deep  damp  vault,  the  darkneea,  and  the  worm." 

"Non  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco,"  is  the 
noble  motto  which  disease  and  infirmity  have  written 
on  the  l^eart  of  many  a  females 

Having  thus  cursorily  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the 
superiority  of  woman  in  regard  to  the  resignation  and 
fortitude  with  which  she  bears  misfortune,  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  indulgence  in  a  few  remarks  on  the  admira- 
ble adaptation  of  the  sexes  to  each  other  in  this  par^ 
ticular.  There  is  nothing  more  grateful  to  the  feeling 
of  piety,  than  to  be  able  to  trace  out  in  the  works  of 
nature,  such  adaptations  as  not  only  n^ark  the  intelli- 
gence and  unity  of  divinity,  but  proclaim  in  language 
as  clear  as  revelation  itself,  his  unbounded  benevolence 
and  goodness.  U  is  this  superior  resignation  and  forti- 
tude of  woman,  which  so  well  befits  her  to  be  the  com- 
fort and  support  of  man  in  the  hour  of  remediless  mis- 
fortune.  Man  is  necessarily  an  active,  restless,  ener- 
getic, impatient  being.  This  character  is  generated  by 
the  functions  which  he  has  to  discharge  in  this  world. 
He  must  not  too  soon  retire  from  the  conflict.  He  must 
not  bear  too  calmly  and  quietly,  the  misfortunes  and 
ills  of  this  life.  He  must  arouse  himself,  and  be  in 
action.  He  must  oppose  and  conquer  all  the  obstacles 
around  him.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  one  of  the 
ancients,  ''  he  must  remember  that  nature  has  not  in- 
tended him  for  a  lowspirited  or  ignoble  being,  but 
brought  him  into  life  in  the  midst  of  this  vast  universe, 
as  before  a  multitude  assembled  at  some  heroic  solem- 
nity, that  he  might  be  a  spectator  of  all  her  munifi- 
cence, and  a  candidate  for  the  high  prize  of  glory." 
Under  these  circumstances  resignation  and  patience 
1  not,  perhaps  ought  not  to  have  been  prominent 


traits  in  his  oharacter.  Woman,  howeves,  moves  in  a 
difihrent  sphere,  and  acquires,  of  course,  a  different 
character.  Her  resignation  and  fortitude  not  only  sup- 
ports herself  but  man  likewise,  amid  the  calamities  of 
theworUL  "As  the  vine,"  says  Irving,  "which  has 
long  twined  its  graceful  foliage  about  the  oak,  and  been 
lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is 
rifled  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it  with  its  caress- 
ing tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs,  so  is  it 
beautifully  ordered  by  providence,  that  woman,  who  is 
the  mere  dependent  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  hap- 
pier hours,  should  be  his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten 
with  sudden  calamity,  winding  herself  into  the  rugged 
recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  supporting  the  droop- 
ing heed,  and  binding  up  the  broken  hearU" 

It  is  in  the  conjugal  state  where  all  the  kind  and 
humane  attributes  of  woman  are  augmented  and  softened 
by  the  mighty  influence  of  human  love,  that  we  most 
firequently  behold  her  supporting  and  cheering  her  part- 
ner, when  visited  by  the  rough  blasts  of  adversity ;  and 
sometimes,  when  aJl  hope  on  this  side  the  grave  has 
fled,  when  his  doom  is  fixed,  and  disease  or  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  law  is  quickly  to  hurry  him  into  another 
world,  we  find  woman  still  his  dearest  soUce,  some- 
times encouraging  him  by  examples  whidi  mark  so 
much  devotion,  so  much  self-saerifice,  as  frequently  to 
rise  into  the  region  of  the  moral  sublime.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  stoic  religion  of  the  ancients  justified 
suicide,  when  the  indiridual,  after  a  due  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  fulfilled  all  his  more  glorious  destinies  on  earth. 
Hence  it  was  frequently  considered  a  duty  incumbent 
on  man  to  put  an  end  to  his  ei^istence,  when  calamity 
and  misfortune  seemed  lo  mark  him  out  as  a  nuisance 
on  earth.  Hence,  too,  aceofding  to  Dr.  Smith,  this  re- 
ligion may  be  considered  as  *  the  noblest  death-song 
ever  sung  by  man."  We  must  go  back  then,  to  anti- 
quity, when  this  religion  was  prevalent,  and  of  course 
when  suicide  was  justified,  to  see  what  woman  is  capa- 
ble of  doing  to  console  or  encourage  her  husband  in  the 
midst  of  his  calamities 

Pliny  the  younger,  tells  us  of  a  neighbor,  in  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life,  who  was  visited  by  a  loathsome, 
painful  disease,  of  an  incurable  character.  Himself  and 
wife  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  for 
him  to  end  his  existence!  and  in  order  that  she  might 
encourage  him  to  execute  this  resolve,  she  determined 
to  die  with  him.  The  death  which  she  chose,  was 
truly  characteristic  of  that  devoted  affection  which  she 
had  so  oonstantly  felt  for  him  whilst  alive.  She  was 
bound  in  his  arms,  and  in  this  condition  they  precipi- 
tated themselves  from  a  window  into  the  sea  beneath. 
Montaigne  seems  to  have  been  particulafiy  struck  with 
this  act  of  heroism  on  the  part  of  a  female  who  was  of 
an  humble  and-obscure family,  and  remarks^  that  "even 
amongst  that  condition  of  people,  it  is  no  very  new  thing 
to  see  some  examples  of  uncommon  good  nature." 

**  Eztrema  per  illoe 

Justltia  ezcedens  tenUi  vestigia  lech." 

Seneca,  the  philosopher  and  tutor  of  Nero^  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  his  pupil,  in  the  decline  of  life,  after 
having  married  Pompeia  Paulina,  a  young  and  noble 
Roman  lady,  who  loved  and  was  loved  devotedly  by 
him.  She  too,  in  the  plenitude  of  her  grief  and  afifec- 
tion,  nobly  determined  to  die  with  her  husband,  and 
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thus  to  eneoaragtt  him  by  her  example,  qoieilj  but 
firmly  to  bear  the  laat  etniggle  of  humanity.  She,  how- 
ever, was  aayed,  after  havini^  opened  her  yeine,  by  the 
emiaeariee  of  Nero,  who  leared  the  effect  which  this  act 
of  self-immolation  might  prodnoe  on  the  excitable  popn- 
lace  of  Rome. 

Plutarch,  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  Di«log«es, 
makes  Daphneus  assert  that  there  is  something  di- 
vine in  the  love  of  woman,  and  compares  it  to  the 
•an  that  animates  all  nature.  He  places  the  greaU 
est  felicity  in  conjugal  love,  and  gives  us  as  an  exem- 
plification, the  very  interesting  tale  of  the  adventures 
of  Eppopina,  which  passed  before  the  eyes  of  Plutarch, 
as  he  was  at  that  time  living  in  the  house  of  Vespasian. 
Sabinus,  the  husband  of  Eppopina,  being  vanquished 
by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  concealed  him- 
self^n  a  deep  cavern  between  Franche  Gompt6  and 
Champagne.  The  unbounded  afiection  of  Eppopina 
and  her  untiring  researches,  soon  enabled  her  to  find 
the  hiding  place  of  him  who  commanded  all  the  afieo- 
tions  of  her  heart  She  determined  to  be  the  consoler 
and  the  comforter  of  her  husband,  who  was  buried  from 
the  world.  She  accordingly  Aut  herself  up  with  him, 
attended  on  him  in  that  dark  cavern  for  many  yeass, 
and  bore  children  whilst  there;  and  all  this  she  en- 
countered for  his  sake.  When  bcought  before  Vespa- 
sian, who  was  astonished  at  her  heraiam  and  fortitude, 
she  said  to  him,  **l  have  lived  more  happily  under 
ground,  than  thou  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  in  the 
enjoyment  of  power." 

But  one  of  the  most  celebrated  examples  on  record, 
of  the  ardent  deeire  of  woman  to  console  and  encourage 
her  husband  in  the  dismal  hour  of  despair,  la  furnished 
by  Arria,  the  wife  of  Ceeina  Ptttus.  This  Pntus,  alter 
the  defeat  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  of  the 
army  of  Scribonianus,  whose  party  he  had  espoused, 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  same  emperor.  It  was 
the  custom  under  the  emperors,  to  leave  condemned 
individuals  to  terminate  their  existence  themselves^  pro- 
vided they  could  have  the  resolution  to  do  it.  Ptetus 
wavered  and  hesitated.  The  dreadful  struggle  which 
it  cost  him,  made  a  deeper  imprewon  upon  the  devoted 
and  tender  heart  of  Arria  than  even  the  sentence  of 
death  had  inflicted.  After  caressing  and  encouraging 
him  by  the  most  tender  offices  to  nerve  himself  to  the 
act,  she  took  the  poniard  which  he  wore  by  his  side, 
and  exclaiming,  "Pastus,  do  thus!"  she  plunged  it  into 
her  own  boeom;  then  drawing  it  from  tlie  reeking 
wound,  she  presented  the  dagger  to  her  husband  **  with 
this  noble,  generous,  and  immortal  saying:"  PmU  nan 
doUt !    **  Paetns,  it  is  not  painful !  "* 

Such  instances  as  these  we  do  not  find  in  modem 
times,  because  the  introduction  of  a  more  humane  and 
rational  religion,  together  with  juster  and  more  philo- 
sophical notions  upon  the  subject  of  morality,  have 
taught  us  that  under  no  circumstances  short  of  abtokUt 


^Thia  deaih  has  afforded  Martial  the  aubjeot  of  one  of  hit 
most  elegant  epigrame,  which  has  been  thos  rendered  t 
**  *  When  to  her  httsband  Arria  gave  the  sword. 

Which  Ikons  her  chaste,  her  bleeding  bnast  she  drew, 

She  said,  <  M/  Patus,  this  I  do  not  fast ; 

But,  oh!  the  wound  thit  must  be  made  by  you  !* 

She  could  no  more—but  on  her  Patos  still. 

She  flx*d  her  feeble,  her  expiring  eyes ; 

And  when  she  saw  him  raise  the  pointed  steel, 

She  sunk— and  seom'd  to  say,  *  Now  Arria  dies!*  ** 


neciStUy,  can  suicide  be  justified.  But  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  woman  is  not  as  kind,  as  tender  now  as  in  the 
days  of  antiquity,  when  her  refigious  creed  did  not 
forbid  suicide.  What,  for  example  can  thow  noore 
kind  solicitude^  more  tender  anxiety  about  the  last 
moments  of  a  condenmed  husband,  than  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  her  husband  Lord  GuiUbrd 
Dudley,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  execution,  when 
she  herself  at  the  same  time  was  lying  under  a  sentence 
of  condemnation.  **  Do  not  let  us  meet,  Guilford,"  she 
says,  *<we  must  see  each  other  no  more,  until  we  are 
united  in  a  better  world.  We  must  forget  our  joys  se 
sweet,  our  loves  so  tender  and  so  happy.  You  must 
now  devote  yourself  to  none  but  serious  thoughts.  No 
more  love,  no  more  happiness  here  upon  earth !  We 
must  now  think  of  nothing  but  death !  Remember,  my 
Guilford,  that  the  people  are  waiting  for  you,  to  see 
how  a  man  can  die.  Show  no  weakness  as  you  ap> 
proach  the  seafibld ;  your  fortitude  would  be  overcoaie 
perhaps,  weie  jrou  to  see  me.  You  couhi  not  quit  your 
poor  Jane  without  tears ;  and  tears  and  weakness  must 
be  left  to  us  women.  Adieu,  my  GuiUbrd  adieu !  be  a 
man — be  firm  at  the  last  hour — ^let  me  be  proud  of  you.** 
Well  then  might  Guilford  die  like  a  hero,  when  he  had 
such  a  wife  to  encourage  and  be  proud  of  him.  And 
who  was  this  tender,  kind,  consoling  wife,  in  the  hour 
of  death?  Her  political  history  is  known  to  alL  Almost 
forced  for  a  moment  to  wear  the  crown  of  England,  At 
incurred  the  guilt  of  treason,  was  condemned  to  death 
at  the  very  time  when  she  foigeU  herself  in  trying  to 
impaft  resignation  and  fortitude  to  her  husband,  and 
was  exeeuted  a  few  days  afterwards.  8he  is  described 
as  having  been  lovely  beyond  measure.  Ho-  features 
were  beautifully  regular,  and  her  large  and  mik)  eyes 
were  the  reflection  of  a  pure  and  virtuous  soul,  peace- 
fill  and  unambitious.  Yet  even  At  ooukl  forget  Uoad 
and  royalty,  and  all  the  weakness  of  her  own  nature, 
and  the  terrors  of  her  own  execution,  to  impart  monl 
courage  and  resignation  to  a  husband  about  to  die. 

Many  moet  affecting  iastiinces  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  cited  from  the  French  revolution ;  but  my 
limiti  will  permit  me  to  adduce  no  more.  I  hope  then, 
all  my  readers  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  celebrated  eulogy  whidh  the  Duke  de  Lionoonrt 
passed  upon  the  merits  of  woman  in  this  particulsi^— a 
eulogy  whose  justice  and  truth  his  condition  and  career 
in  life,  seem  to  have  well  befitted  his  head  to  oompre> 
hend  and  his  heart  to  feel.  *' Their  friendship^'*  says 
he,  *'  is  inviolable,  their  fidelity  unshaken,  their  courage 
invincible.  They  are  intimidated  by  no  difiicolty,  and 
bid  defiance  to  dangers.  Amiable  woman!  while  man 
desponds,  she  animates  him  with  new  hopes.  When  he 
is  sick,  she  ministers  uaio  him ;  when  in  distress,  she 
comforts  him,  bids  him  live,  and  makes  him  in  love  with 
himself.  And  well  can  she  sooth  and  comfort  him: 
she  is  all  patience,  she  is  all  fortitude.  The  endear- 
menti  of  her  smiles,  the  melting  accents  of  her  voice, 
and  her  bewitching  softness,  beguile  him  of  his  sor- 
rows, and  make  his  prison  a  palace.'*  Enough  has 
been  said  to  prove  the  adminble  adaptation  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other  in  the  particular  under  discussion, 
and  Is  show  what  a  kind  ministering  angel  woman  can 
become  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity. 

It  has  foeea  truly  remarked,  that  when  a  msfried 
man  falls  into  adversity,  he  is  more^ajM  u>  retrieve  his 
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situation  in  the  world  than  a  single  one.f*'  because  his 
spirits  are  soothed  and  relieved  by  domestic  endear- 
ments, and  Kis  self-respect  is  kept  alive  by  finding  that 
though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humiliation,  yet  there 
is  still  a  little  world  of  lofe  at  home  of  which  he  is  the 
monarch."  He  can  truly  say,  "  if  I  am  unacceptable  to 
all  the  world  beside,  there  is  one  whom  I  entirely  love, 
that  will  receive  me  with  joy  and  transport,  and  think 
herself  obliged  to  double  her  kindness  andcaressesof  me, 
from  the  gloom  with  which  she  sees  me  overcast.^  I 
need  not  dissemble  the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agree- 
able there ;  that  very  sorrow  quickens  her  affection.** 
Let  every  husband  then  remember  this,  and  never  keep 
from  his  wife  his  misfortunes,  no  matter  how  heart- 
rending they  may  be.  Woman  is  always  full  of  re* 
sources  on  these  occasions,  and  will  ever  submit  with 
cheerfulness  to  every  privation,  which  her  altered  ciK 
cnmstances  may  demand.  There  is  many  a  husband  who 
has  never  known  the  true  character  and  value  of  his 
wife,  until  he  has  seen  her  resignation,  fortitude,  and 
almost  angelic  cheerfulness  under  the  dark  clouds  of 
misfortune.  It  is  then  ^  she  openeth  her  mouth  in  wisi 
dom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.**  Then 
may  the  husband  well  acknowledge  that  he  has  found  a 
truly  virtuous  woman,  and  her  price  to  him  at  least,  is 
far  above  all  rubies.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  tales 
of  Washington  Irving,  is  that  which  is  entitled  "The 
Wife,"  and  owes  its  great  merit  to  the  singular  beauty 
with  which  he  describes  the  fortitude  and  encouraging 
cheerfulness  of  a  young  wife  whose  husband  is  ruined. 
Women  even  who  have  been  reckless  and  dissipated, 
and  have  ruined  their  husbands  by  their  extravagance, 
have  frequently  reformed  in  adversity,  and  become  the 
stay  and  solace  of  their  husbands  when  stript  of  all 
their  possessions.  It  is  then  we  may  truly  say  of  the 
reformed  woman  in  the  language  of  holy  writ,  '*  she 
looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth 
not  the  bread  of  idleness."  Even  Bulwer,  in  his  Eng- 
land and  the  English,  makes  his  fictitious  Mrs.  Thrus- 
ton,  after  ruining  her  husband  by  her  extravagance,  oc- 
casioned by  vanity  and  ambition,  consent  with  cheer- 
fulness to  assume  the  coarser  and  more  homely  gar- 
ments of  penury,  and  forget  her  own  proud  self  in  the 
desire  to  console  and  comfort  her  naned  husband. 
And  Miss  Edgeworth  too,  in  that  beautiful  romance, 
''The  Absentee,'*  after  misfortune  had  visited  the 
Clonbronny  family,  makes  the  vain  and  haughty  Lady 
Clonbronny,  who  was  so  desirous  to  reside  in  London, 
and  whose  very  heart  and  soul  yearned  after  the  society 
of  ibe  fashionable  circles  of  that  great  metropolis,  con- 
sent to  return  to  her  deserted  castle  in  Ireland,  on  the 
reowmoMe  condititm  that  she  might  never  be  mortified 
with  the  sight  of  the  old  yettoio  4tmuuk  curtama  which 
hung  in  the  windows  of  the  hall.  Well  then  may  we 
truly  say  of  woman  what  Cicero  so  beautifully  assert- 
ed of  the  genuine  friend.  She  doubles  our  enjoyments 
by  the  pleasures  which  they  afford  her,  and  she  halves 
our  sorrows  by  the  comforts,  and  consolations,  and 
sympathies  which  ske  afibrdacis. 

*<  Tis  wonimn*8  stoUm  thst  lull  our  cares  to  rett ; 
Dear  womaji't  charmt  that  gire  to  life  its  seat :         « 
Tit  woman's  hand  that  amooths  affllction*a  b«d. 
Wipes  the  cold  sweat,  and  itaja  the  sinking  head." 

HUiUehud  Differences  between  the  Sttes. 
I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  differ- 


ences between  the  sexes  in  regard  to  their  intellectual 
powers ;  and  here  we  shall  find  differences  of  the  most 
marked  and  important  character,  which  perhaps  have 
mofs  puzzled  the  philosophers,  and  given  rise  to  more 
speculatJQBy  sophism  and  false  reasoning,  than  any 
others  observable  between  the  sexes.  At  one  time  a 
spirit  of  gallantry  and  blind  devotion,  at  another  time 
0^  revenge  and  jealousy,  has  mixed  itself  more  or  less 
with  tht  spiiit  of  speculation  upon  this  subject,  and  of 
course  warped  and  biassed  the  conclusions  of  authors. 
Hobbes,  in  his  writings,  has  asserted  that  if  the  inter- 
ests or  passions  of  men,  could  ever  be  steadily  opposed 
to  the  mathematical  axiom  that  the  whole  is  equal  to 
all  the  parts,  its  truth  would  quickly  be  denied  and 
boldly  reasoned  against.  It  stands  because  neither  in- 
terest nor  feeling  is  opposed  to  it.  Out  feelings  are 
more  or  less  to  be  guarded  against  in  all  our  moral  spe- 
culations, but  particularly  in  discussions  relative  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  aexea. 

Shortly  after  the  revival  of  letters,  when  the  institu- 
tion of  chivalry  was  still  in  successful  operation,  there 
seemed  to  be  acombinaVion  among  the  literati  in  Europe, 
to  place  woman  in  every  respect  above  man.  The  cele- 
brated Boccaccio,  *the  most  beautiful  writer,  one  of  the 
most  devoted  lovers,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  favorite  of 
his  time  with  women,]id  on  the  van  of  this  band  of  gallant 
authors.  In  his  walk  "On  Illustrious  Women,"  he  runs 
through  the  whole  circle  of  history  and  fkble.  He 
ransacks  the  Grecian,  Roman  and  sacred  histories,  and 
brings  together  Cleopatra  and  Lucretia,  Fkira  and  Por- 
tia, SemirAmis  and  Sappho,  Athalia  and  Dido,  &c — 
and  lavishes  out  hit  sweetest  praises  on  charming  wo- 
man. We  are  not  to  wonder  then  at  his  popularity 
and  authority  among  the  women  of  his  age,  when  we 
remember  his  devotion  and  his  eulogy.  His  harangue 
against  the  marriage  of  chfistian  widows,  did  not 
however  share  the  same  popularity  with  those  to 
whcnn  it  was  addressed,  although  backed  by  quota- 
tions and  ingenious  explanations  thereof,  from  the  apos- 
tle Paul. 

Boccaccio  was  followed  by  a  host  of  imitators,  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  the  sex.  Throughout  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  tide  of  discussion,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  ran  almost  wholly  on  the 
side  of  the  females.  Love,  ^lytheism,  Christianity, 
and  the  worship  of  the  saints,  were  strotfgly  blended 
by  the  over-zealous  gallantry  of  the  times,  into  one  in- 
congruous heterogeneous  compound,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite the  smile,  of  the  philosopher,  and  the  frown  of  the 
theologian.  Ruscelli,  forexample,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  his  day,  maintains  the  decided  supe- 
riority of  woman  over  num.  **  But  the  effect  of  his  rea- 
soning,** says  a  modem  writer,  "is  destroyed  by  the 
confused  impression  which  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  by  the  mixture  of  divinity  and  platonism  ;  by 
blending  through  the  whole  the  name  of  God  and  wo- 
man; by  placing  Moses  by  the  side  of  Petrarch  and  of 
Dante ;  and  by  giving  in  the  same  page,  and  even  in 
the  same  period,  quotations  from  Boccaccio  and  Sl 
Augustine,  from  Homer  and  from  St.  John.*'  ''This 
however,"  says  the  same  writeri  "  must  necessarily  be 
found  in  a  country  where  we  often  meet  with  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  church, 
a  statue  of  St.  Peter  upon  a  column  of  Trajan,  and  a 
Madonna  beside  an  Apollo."    /^-^  j 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  it  seems  to  have 
been  ungallant  in  the  highest  degree  in  an  author  not 
to  place  woman  decidedly  above  man  in  every  particu- 
lar. Even  in  intellectual  power  she  was  considered  as 
superior ;  and  in  perusing  the  voluminous  proofs  which 
were  so  industriously,  and  sometimes  so  ingeniously 
brought  forward  to  prove  it,  we  find  ourselves  as  bewil- 
dered as  the  femme  de  ehambre  of  Moli^re,  under  the 
learned  remarks  of  the  doctor  upon  the  deatJi  of  the 
coachman.  The  poor  woman  at  last  exclaims,  *'Le 
Medecin  peut  dire  ce  qu'il  veut,  mais  le  cocher  est 
morU"  Whatever  may  have  been  written  or  said 
in  praise  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  woman  du- 
ring the  very  gallant  period  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  it  is  now  a  conceded  point,  that  under 
the  actual  constitution  of  society,  and  with  the  supe- 
rior education  of  our  sex,  the  intellectual  endowments 
and  developments  of  man  are  generally  found  superior 
to  those  of  woman  at  the  age  of  maturity.  In  fact,  the 
remark  is  susceptible  of  the  greatest  possible  extension. 
Among  all  the  barbarous  nations — among  the  half  civi- 
lized, as  well  as  among  the  refined  and  polished,  we 
find  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  every  where  and  in 
every  age  superior  to  those  of  woman.* 

It  is  &ble  alone  which  tells  us  of  whole  nations  of 
Amazons.  There  is  no  well  authenticated  history  of 
any  people  where  the  women  have^akcn  the  lead,  and 
governed  the  men  by  their  superior  intellectual  endow- 
ments. Of  course,  as  already  remarked,  individual  ex- 
ceptions prove  nothing.  We  are  here  concerned  with 
masses  of  individuals ;  and  from  the  fbandation  of  the 
world  to  the  present  time,  we  find  that  man  has  been 
uniformly  the  commander  in  the  field ;  he  has  formed 
the  material  of  the  armies ;  he  has  led  them  to  battle,  won 
the  victories  and  achieved  the  con<|uesL  He  has  direct- 
ed at  the  council  board  ;  his  eloquence  has  been  most 
powerfully  felt  in  the  senate  and  the  popular  assembly ; 
he  has  established  and  pulled  down  dynasties — built  up 
and  overthrown  empires,  and  achieved  the  mighty  and 
convulsive  revolutions  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  All 
the  great,  and  learned,  and  lucrative  occupations  of  life 
are  filled  by  hinv  'Tis  he  who  studies  the  wondrous 
mechanism  of  our  frame,  the  nature  and  character  of 
our  diseases  and  physical  infirmities,  and  applies  the 
healing  balm  to  the  si4fering  individual  stretched  on 
the  couch  of  pain  and  sickness.  *Tis  he  who  made  the 
law — who  studies  its  (Complicate  details,  its  massive 
literature  and  profound  reasoning,  and  traces  out  the 
chain  of  system  and  order,  which  like  the  delicate  thread 
of  the  labyrinth,  runs  through  the  whole  range  of  its  sub- 
tleties and  sinuosities.  Tis  he  who  has  studied  most 
profoundly  and  elaborately  th«  record  of  man's  fall 
and  redemption.  Twas  he  who  conducted  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  under  the  guidance  of  heaven,  out  of 
Egypt,  through  the  wilderness,  into  the  promised  land 
of  Canaan.  'Twas  a  man  who  first  preached  the  new 
gospel  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem,  before  the  assembled  na- 
tion, on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost.    It  is  man  upon 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  aMert  here  that  woman  has  been  found  Id- 
ferior  to  man  Id  every  department  or  modification  of  the  intellea ; 
for  In  some  kinda  of  iDtelligence  ahe  alwaja  haa  been,  as  we 
■hall  soon  see,  man*a  superior ;— but  mj  meaning  is,  that  in  the 
higher  department  of  the  Inteilectual  powere,  and  in  the  general 
range  of  ike  mind,  man  la  auperior  lo  woman. 


whom  devolves  the  sacred  functions  of  preadiing  awl 
spreading  the  gospel  through  theworid.    It  ia 
**  He  that  negotiaCea  between  Ood  and  roan, 
Aa  Ood*a  ambaaaador,  the  grand  emcntm 
Of  judgment  and  of  many.** 
U  is  he  whose  sublime  and  warning  eloquence  ia  heard 
from  the  pulpit,  arousing  and  awakening  the  apathy  of 
the  Hstless,  and  stimulating  the  ardor  of  the  pious.  'TIS 
man  who  carries  forward,  by  his  restless  energiies,  aH 
the  complicate  business  of  that  great  comoaeroe,  whidi 
binds  together  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of  interest,  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth.    'TIS  he  who  creates  the 
stocks,  charters  companies  of  enterprise,  and  woriBs  by 
his  skill  the  mighty  machinery  of  capital  and  trader 
And  if  we  look  to  the  rich  and  varied  fields  of  Ittecm- 
ture  and  science,  we  shall  find  his  footstep  every  where, 
aftd  see  that  his  labors  have  reared  the  choicest  Ihut, 
and  produced  the  most  stately  and  enduring  trees.  We 
cannot  then  for  a  moment  question  his  past  and  present 
intellectual  superiority  in  society. 

But  whence  arises  this  actual  superiority  ?  Is  it  the 
oesult  of  nature  7  or  is  it  the  result  of  edocatioo  in  that 
enlarged  sense  which  I  have  already  explained  in  my 
first  nimiber?  Is  the  capacity  of  man  naturally  greater 
than  that  of  woman  7  or  are  they  bom  with  equal  natnnd 
endowments  in  this  respect  7  and  are  the  great  difibr- 
ences  which  we  observe  in  the  full  maturity  of  age,  ge- 
nerated by  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
they  act,  and  the  different  positions  which  thej  oecopy 
in  society  7  I  have  already  said  that  we  have  no  data 
by  which  this  question  can  be  positively  and  satisiactD- 
rily  settled ;  that  long  before  the  child  arrives  at  that 
age  at  which  we  are  able  to  detect  the  developaieDt  of 
the  intellectual  powers,  his  education  both  physical  and 
moral,  has  already  advanced  to  such  an  extent  as  lo 
render  all  our  deductions  from  mere  experiiant  and 
observation  entirely  fallacious.  I  am  inclined  however 
to  the  belief,  that  there  is  no  naiwni  difference  between 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  and  woman,  and  that 
the  differences  observable  between  them  in  this  respect 
at  mature  age,  are  wholly  the  result  of  edncation, 
physical  and  moraL  At  aU  events,  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  the  difference  in  edoealion  is  fully 
sufiicient  to  explain  these  difierenees,  without  looking 
to  any  other  causes. 

First  then,  we  find  that  the  education  which  boys  re- 
ceive from  teachers,  is  much  more  scientific  and  eo»- 
plete  than  that  of  the  girls.  The  latter  are  sent  to 
school  but  a  few  years,  and  those  during  the  earlier  pe- 
riod of  their  lives,  before  the  development  of  the  rea- 
soning powers.  What  they  learn  at  sehooi,  therefore, 
must  be  acquired  by  the  ezerciseof  memory  alone,  and 
not  by  the  employment  of  the  far  higher  powers  of 
judgment,  reason  and  reflection.  These  latter  powen 
are  not  generally  devdoped  before  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  and  in  some  cases  still  later.  It  is  for  tlus 
reason  we  so  often  find  the  mature  man  failing  to  fulfil 
the  promise  of  his  youth.  In  the  early  part  of  our 
lives  we  learn  principal^  by  memory,  and  the  boy 
with  the  most  ready  memory  therefore,  is  he  who  trea- 
sures up  the  knowledge  generally  acquired  m  yoodi 
with  most  facility.  He,  therefore,  is  apt  to  pass  ftr 
(he  brightest  genius.  But  it  may  happen  that  thii 
bright  youth  may  never  develope  to  any  extent  the 
reasoning  powers ;  and  if  so,  he^^will  rarely  go  naA 
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beyond  the  mere  smartness  and  quickness  of  youth. 
Memory  will  e^er  be  his  principal  and  greatest  faculty, 
and  with  it  alone  he  can  never  travel  out  of  the  com* 
mon  routine  of  knowledge,  or  disenthral  himself  from 
the  dominion  of  mere  preotdent  and  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  frequently  see  the  dull  boy  developing 
at  the  age  of  maturity  a  large  share  of  the  reasoning 
power,  and  infinitely  surpassing,  in  stretch  of  mind  and 
depth  of  research,  the  individual  who  fiir  outstripped 
him  in  his  boyhood  Every  man  can  readily  call  to 
mind  illustrations  of  the  remarks  here  made.  Newton 
never  exhibited  any  very  great  range  of  faculty  till  he 
eommeneed  the  study  of  the  mathematics ;  and  Dean 
Swift,  the  great  wit  and  philosopher,  is  said  to  have 
been  rather  a  dull  boy. 

Now  then,  ju&t  at  the  period  when  the  reasoning 
faculties  are  about  developing  themselves— when  a  new 
intellectual  apparat^ss  is  just  coming  into  play,  by 
which  we  are  capable  of  achieving  at  school,  in  one  or 
two  years,  more  than  we  have  done  by  all  our  past 
labors— the  girl  is  taken  from  her  studies,  enters  into 
society,  plunges  into  all  the  seenes  of  gaiety  and  fash- 
ion, and  is  frequently  married  before  that  age  at  which 
the  boy  is  sent  to  college.  It  is  impossible  then,  under 
the  prevalence  of  such  a  system  as  this,  to  give  an  edu- 
cation at  all  scientific  to  the  female.  Her  mind  at 
school  is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  receive  such  an 
education.  You  firequently  find  our  female  teachers 
professiog  lo  teach  the  higher  branches  of  science,  such 
as  chemistry,  natuml  philosophy,  moral  and  mental 
philosophy,  and  political  economy.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  call  in  question  the  capacity  of  such  teachers,  or 
their  ability  to  teach  what  they  profess  to  do;  but 
I  do  assert  that  most  of  our  young  ladies  are  not  com- 
petent at  the  time  they  are  sent  to  school  to  acquire 
such  knowledge.  They  skip,  at  so  early  a  period  of 
life,  as  lightly  and  fantastically  over  the  buried  treasures 
of  science,  as  they  would  over  the  floor  of  the  ball 
room.  I  have  never  known  an  individual,  no  matter 
how  apparently  bright  his  intellect — no  matter  how 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Grammar  and  English  he 
had  studied,  who  was  capable,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  of 
mastering  the  abstruse  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  Such  a  science  as  this  absolutely  requires  a 
development  of  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  before 
it  can  be  studied  with  any  degree  of  success ;  and  that 
development  very  rarely  takes  place  before  the  age  of 
seventeen,  no  matter  how  stimulating  may  have  been 
the  previous  education  of  the  youth. 

But  again :  not  only  is  the  female  stopped  in  her  stu- 
dies at  a  time  of  life  when  she  is  becoming  most  capa- 
ble of  acquiring  knowledge,  but,  even  whilst  at  school, 
her  studies  are  of  a  lighter  character,  contributing  more 
to  meeamplukmeni  and  grace,  but  far  less  to  intellectual 
vigor  than  those  of  the  boy.  Much  of  her  time  is  con- 
sumed in  music,  painting,  needle  work,  &c.  while  the 
boy  is  laboring  over  his  Greek  and  Latin.  I  dn  not 
pretend  to  condenm  this  difference  in  education.  It  arises 
principally  from  the  opposite  position  of  the  two  sexes  in 
society,  as  we  shall  aoon  see.  But  I  wouM  like  to  see 
a  classical  education  become  more  fashionable  among 
the  ladies  than  it  has  heretofore  been.  I  would  not  insist 
upon  such  studies  at  a  later  period  of  life,  when  the 
mind  might  be  capable  of  mastering  those  of  a  higher 
and  more  useful  order ;  but  between  the  ages  of  ten 
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and  fifteen,  there  is  nothing  with  which  I  am  acquaint- 
ed that  can  be  so  advantageously  studied  as  the  Latin 
and  Greek.  '*The  grammatical  education,"  it  has 
been  justly  obserted  by  D.  Stewart,  "  which  boys  re- 
ceive while  learning  Latin,  by  teaching  them  experi- 
mentally the  aid  which  the  memory  derives  from  gene- 
ral rules,  prepares  them  for  acquiring  habits  of  gene- 
ralization when  they  afterwards  enter  on  their  philo- 
sophical studies."  I  am  happy  to  find  the  greatauthority 
of  Mr.  Stewart  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  giving  to 
females  a  classical  education.  In  a  foot  note  of  Vol.  Ill 
of  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  he  says :  **  Latin, 
I  observe  with  pleasure,  is  now  beginning  to  enter  more 
into  the  system  of  female  education,  and  nothing  could 
have  so  long  delayed  so  obvious  an  improvement,  but 
those  exceptionable  passages  with  which  the  Latin 
classics  abound,  and  from  which  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  the  common  school  books  were  carefully 
purged,  in  editions  fitted  for  the  perusal  of  youth  of 
both  sexes." 

Not  only,  however,  are  boys  confined  to  studies  which 
invigorate  and  discipline  the  mind  more  thoroughly  than 
those  of  the  girls,  but  they  are  much  more  stimulated 
and  encouraged  by  parents,  guardisns,  and  friends,  to 
persevere  in  the  arduous,  and  at  first  excessively  disa- 
greeable career  of  study  and  literary  labor.  Whilst 
the  father  is  perfectly  contented  with  the  most  superfi- 
cial knowledge— with  the  little  music,  and  the  few 
graces  and  accomplishments  which  his  daughter  ac- 
quires at  a  boarding  school — ^he  watches  narrowly  the 
progress  of  his  son.  He  stimulates  him  by  every 
means  to  assiduity  and  exertion.  He  impresses  upon 
his  mind  the  important  truth,  that  his  standing,  his  ca- 
reer in  after  life,  his  ultimate  success,  all  may  depend 
upon  these  his  preparatory  exertions.  It  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, under  this  unequal  system  of  stimulation,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  boys  will  generally  be  greater  than 
those  of  the  girls. 

Those  who  have  not  reflected  much  upon  this  sub* 
ject,  can  form  no  adequate  conception  of  the  vast  influ- 
ence exerted  over  the  minds  of  students  by  that  disci- 
pline which  depends  upon  a  well  directed  system  of 
opinion  and  encouragement,  entirely  extraneous  to  tho 
school  or  the  academy.  Those  who  have  aitempted  to 
teach  the  children  of  savages  in  New  21ealand  and  New 
Holland,  in  the  isles  of  the  Pacific,  or  on  our  own  con- 
tinent, have  all  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark. For  example,  a  teacher  in  New  Zealand  tells 
us  that  the  first  day  his  scholars  met  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  learn ;  it  was  a  new  thing :  they, 
and  their  parents  too»  expected  some  sudden,  mysterious 
kind  of  benefit  which  was  to  result  from  this  system^ 
requiring  no  great  lapse  of  time,  or  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  In  a  day  or  two  the  confinement 
and  tedium  of  school  hours  became  intolerable ;  the 
children  became  lazy  in  spite  of  all  the  eflbrt»of  tho 
teacher.  Parents  knew  not  the  advantages  of  an  edu- 
cation, and  consequently  did  not  enforce  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  the  pupils,  nor  stimulate  them  to  exertion ; 
and  for  this  reason  the  school  soon  became  a  total 
failure. 

From  all  these  causes  combined,  we  are  not  to  won- 
der that  the  education  of  a  boy  up  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  is  of  a  more  invigorating  character 
than  that  of  the  girl.    At  this  age  the  giri  is  taken 
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home  to  be  turned  mi,  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  boy  is 
sent,  when  the  parent's  circumstances  will  admit  it,  to 
eollege.  The  college  education,  therefore,  of  the  young 
men,  may  be  considered  as  a  clear  superaddition  to  that 
which  young  ladies  receive.  It  is  the  college  education 
which  is  decidedly  the  noost  efficacious,  when  properly 
conducted,  in  nurturing  and  developing  the  higher  pow- 
ers of  the  mind.  The  lecturers  in  well  endowed  insti- 
tutions, are  generally  men  of  superior  attainments  and 
intellectual  powers.  The  division  of  mental  labor,  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  professors,  renders  each 
one  more  perfect  in  his  department  The  library 
and  apparatus  are  great  advantages  not  possessed  at 
common  schools.  Well  delivered  lectures  too,  upon  the 
text  of  some  good  author,  though  they  may  not  impart 
a  greater  fund  of  positive  information  than  might  be 
acquired  by  reading,  yet  they  deeply  interest  the  at- 
tention, and  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  student ; 
they  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  research;  they 
teach  him  to  examine  and  sifl  all  he  peruses  with  a 
skeptical  mind.  They  break  the  charm  which  is  cre- 
ated by  mere  precedent  and  written  authority,  and  fur- 
nish, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  the  leading  strings  by 
which  we  are  gently  led  forth  to  more  hardy  and  man- 
ly explorations  in  the  field  of  science  and  literature. 
All  these  are  advantages  exduthehf  enjoyed  by  our 
young  men,  and  hence,  so  far  as  the  school  education  of 
the  sexes  is  concerned,  there  is  no  question  that  men 
have  decidedly  the  advantage  over  women. 

This  then  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  powerfully  operating  causes  of  the  intellectual 
differences  between  the  sexes.  But  it  is  only  a  proxi- 
mate cause,  and  the  question  immediately  presents  itself, 
how  has  it  happened  that  the  young  men  have  been  so 
much  more  universally  and  deeply  educated  in  all  ages 
and  countries  ? 

And  here  we  are  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  effects 
of  that  more  enlacgcd  and  general  education  which 
arises  from  physical  and  moral  causes,  independently 
of  mere  teachers.  I  have  already  explained  the  causes 
which  assign  to  woman  the  domestic  sphere,  and  all  the 
occupations  pertaining  to  it,  and  to  man  the  out  of  door 
world  with  all  the  business,  occupations,  and  cares 
pertaining  to  its  management  These  separate,  dis- 
tinct, and  widely  different  spheres  in  which  the  two 
sexes  move,  as  we  have  already  observed,  generate 
characters  distinctly  marked  and  widely  different  And 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  characters,  so 
totally  different,  belonging  to  persons  moving  in  dif- 
ferent spheres,  should  require  difibrent  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  intellectual  powers.  Woman  is  domestic  in 
her  habile,  she  requires  therefore  a  knowledge  of  all 
those  minutite — all  those  details  which  can  best  befit  her 
for  her  domestic  occupations.  She  is  more  concerned 
with  the  individual  than  with  the  multitude.  She  feels 
more  deeply  interested  in  a  mere  family,  than  in  a 
whole  nation.  Hence  she  studies  individual  character, 
individual  disposition,  and  the  motives  by  which  indi- 
viduals are  governed,  more  than  she  does  the  general 
traits  of  the  multitude,  the  distinctive  character  of  na- 
tions, or  the  great  and  general  principles  by  which  they 
are  governed.  Woman  is  the  delight  and  ornament  of 
Ihe  social  circle.  She  therefore  aims  to  acquire  that 
knowledge,  and  become  possessed  of  those  graces  and 
acoomplishments  which  may  cause  her  to  be  admired  I 


by  all  while  she  is  walking  the  golden  round  of  her 
pleasures  and  duties ;  her  object  is  rather  to  pleaae  and 
fascinate  the  imagination  than  to  instruct  the  under- 
standing. She  is  more  humane,  more  tender,  syaipa- 
thetic,  and  moral  than  man,  and,  consequently,  ske  is 
more  interested  in  the  study  of  the  feelings  and  the  pas* 
sions  than  in  that  of  the  understanding  and  the  ioteUee- 
tual  powers.  In  general  she  is  more  eager  for  the 
perusal  of  all  that  addresses  itself  to  the  &ncy  and  the 
feelings,  such  as  novels,  romances,  and  poems,  than  fiv 
the  study  of  phikisophy  and  adenoe.  In  fine  she  is 
much  more  literary  than  scientific. 

JtMneUaa  and  GentrtOxaHmu 

We  can  now  easily  account  for  that  grant  differenee 
which  we  obeerve  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  sexes, 
dependent  on  habits  of  abstraction  and  generalisation. 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  useful  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  is  that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
classify  and  generalize  our  ideas — that  power  which 
enables  us,  from  the  obeervanoe  of  multitudes  of  facts 
and  details,  to  seize  on  those  whkh  possess  a  resem- 
blance, to  arrange  them  together  under  genera  and 
species,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  general  principles  or  facu 
applicable  to  thousands  of  cases  which  may  oecor  in 
our  passage  through  hie.  It  is  this  power  of  abatraetion 
and  generalization  which  may  be  truly  said  to  give  to 
our  reasoning  faculties  the  wings  of  the  eagle.  We  are 
enabled  thereby  to  soar  to  a  height,  and  cominand  an 
extension  of  prospect  which  cannot  be  reached  by  those 
who  do  not  cultivate  this  power.  It  is  the  great  labor 
saving  machinery  in  the  economy  of  the  human  mind, 
and  bekmgs  in  all  iu  perfection  only  to  a  few  gifted  and 
educated  minds,  capable  of  rising  to  an  altitude  fiu*,  very 
far  beyond  the  common  intellectual  level.  Aceording 
to  the  degree  in  which  this  noble  faculty  is  poasessed, 
the  metaphysicians  have  made  a  division  of  the  human 
race,  very  unequal  as  to  numbers,  into  men  of  gtntrd 
prine^dea  or  phtiosopken^  and  men  of  detmL  The  fbimer 
possessing  minds  inured  to  habitB  of  abstraction  and 
generalization,  the  latter  more  conversant  with  mere 
individuals  and  individual  character,  with  the  details 
and  minutiae  of  common  life,  and  therefore  better  suited 
to  the  ordinary  routine  of  every  day  duties  in  the  coo^ 
mon  transactions  of  the  world.  But  if  I  may  bonow 
the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Burke,  when  the  path  is  broken 
up,  the  high  waters  out,  and  the  file  afRxds  no  prece- 
dent, then  men  who  possess  minds  of  comprehensioD 
and  generalization,  are  required  to  lead  the  way  through 
the  chaos  of  difficulties  and  dangers  which  surnmnd 
them. 

When  we  compare  the  sexes  together  in  this  partieu- 
lar,  we  see  that  roan  has  generally,  and  necetamUymoA 
have,  from  the  very  nature  and  requisitioas  of  that  ex- 
tended sphere  in  which  he  moves,  a  greater  share  of 
this  power  of  abstraetion  and  generalization  than  ii 
commonly  found  developed  in  the  female  mind.  The 
confined  sphere  in  which  woman  moves,  requires,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  close  attention  to  all  the  detaib 
and  minutiae  of  the  little  events  daily  and  hourly  trans- 
piring around  her.  Instead  of  studying  the  genetal 
traits  of  character  which  bebng  alike  to  the  whole 
human  family,  slie  studies  most  deeply  the  indtvidnal 
characters  of  those  who  compose  her  houaehoU,  sod  her 
circle  of  friends  and  relatives.  Her  mind  beoooies  oae 
of  detail  and  minute  observation,  rather  than  of  abstnO' 
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tkm  and  generalifatioa.  The  inteUeetual  eye  of  woman 
is  ]ike  the  pleaaing  microeeope ;  it  detects  little  objects, 
and  moTements,  and  motives,  upon  the  theatre  of  life, 
whieh  wholly  escape  the  duller  but  more  comprehen- 
mwe  Tision  of  our  sex.  Man,  in  the  wider  sphere  in 
which  he  moves,  deals  not  so  much  with  the  indiTidual 
as  with  masses  of  individuals.  Take  for  example  the 
statetmsn.  Is  he  a  legislator  7  Then  he  must  make 
laws  not  only  for  the  few  individuals  with  whom  he 
has  been  raised,  but  for  the  «rhole  nation.  In  doing 
this  he  is  obliged  to  discard  the  mere  individual  from 
his  mind,  and  look  to  the  population  in  the  aggregate. 
He  must  abstract  himself  from  the  consideration  of  the 
minutiae,  the  little  details  and  peculiar  circumstances 
which  operate  exebuhnbf  on  his  own  little  narrow  neigh- 
borhood, and  attend  to  those  genernl  circumstances 
which  afiect  alike  the  condition  of  the  whole  body  poli- 
tic His  intellectual  vision  should  not  be  too  micro- 
scopic. He  must  look  to  generals  rather  than  particu- 
lars. The  minute  vision  of  the  fly  would  perhaps  best 
survey  the  little  specks  and  blemishes  that  may  exist 
on  the  vast  and  mighty  fabric  of  St.  Peter's  church,  but 
it  requires  the  more  comprehensive  vision  of  a  man  to 
survey  the  whole  building  at  a  glance.  In  like  manner 
the  honest,  high  minded,  intellectual  statesman  looks  to 
the  good  of  the  whole— ^liscards  the  more  petty  consid- 
eimtion  of  self  and  friends.  In  contemplating  the  com- 
pound fiibric  of  mind,  law,  and  human  rights,  if  he  sur- 
vey mere  individual  peculiarities  with  too  intense  a 
vision  he  will  never  be  able  to  form  in  the  mind  one 
oomprehensive,  connected  whole  with  the  position  and 
felatioD  of  all  the  prominent  and  distinct  parts  fully 
exhibited  and  well  defined.  Now  there  are  few  women 
who  can  wholly  abstract  themselves  from  the  influence 
of  those  peculiar  circumstances  which  operate  exclu- 
sively on  the  circle  in  which  they  move.  The  circle 
they  live  in,  oonceab  from  them  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  general  remark  made  on  this  subject  by  Madame 
de  Stael  in  her  Corinn«,  is  particularly  applicable  to 
woman.  "  The  smallest  body,"  says  she,  '*  placed  near 
your  eye,  hides  from  it  the  body  of  the  sun ;  and  it  is 
the  same  with  the  little  coterie  in  which  you  live. 
Neither  the  voice  of  Europe  nor  of  posterity  can  make 
you  insensible  to  the  noise  of  your  neighbor's  family ; 
and  therefore  whoever  would  live  happily,  and  give 
scope  to  his  genius,  must  first  of  all  choose  carefully  the 
atmosphere  by  which  he  is  to  be  surrounded." 
PcUHcMmd  Pofrioftsm. 
We  can  now  easily  explain  why  woman  has,  in  gene- 
ral, less  patriotism,  and  is  more  unfitted  for  the  field  of 
politics  than  man.  The  very  intensity  of  her  domestic 
and  social  virtues  makes  her  less  patriotic  than  man. 
The  ardor  with  which  she  loves  her  husband,  her  chil- 
dren, her  intimate  friends  and  associates,  concentrates  the 
mind  within  the  little  circle  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 
and  cKps  the  wings  of  that  more  expanded  but  less 
ardent  love  which  embraces  whole  states  and  nations; 
Her  indMduoHi^  is  much  too  strong  Ibr  the  feeling  of 
patriotism.  She  is,  in  this  respect,  like  the  knight  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  who  coveted  indi- 
Yidoal  honor  and  glory  alone.  He  lived  only  for  his 
mistress,  his  God,  and  himself,  and  did  not  like  to  shsre 
his  glories  and  his  honors  with  an  .army,  a  nation,  or 
mankind.  Hallam,  in  his  "Middle  Ages,"  has  pro- 
nounced the  Achilles  of  Homer  to  be  the  roost  beautiful 


picture  that  ever  was  portrayed  of  this  character  (of 
chivalry).  And  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  political 
character  of  woman  in  general,  bears  a  very  close  and 
striking  analogy  to  that  of  Achilles ;  who  has  been  pro* 
nounced  by  competent  judges,  to  be  the  most  terrific 
human  personage  ever  portrayed  in  prose  or  poetry. 
In  search  of  individual  glory  and  renown  Achilles  con- 
sents to  join  the  allied  army  of  Greece,  with  his  myr- 
midons, in  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  receives  an  insult 
from  Agamemnon,  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces, 
who  determines  to  take  from  him  a  captive  female  slave. 
Instantly  he  resolves  on  revenge;  his  patriotism  yields 
to  his  intense  feeling  of  individuality,  and  he  sullenly 
withdraws  his  troops  from  the  field  of  battle,  remains 
unmoved  while  the  Trojans  are  gaining  victory  after 
victory,  until  they  begin  to  bum  the  ships ;  then  the 
security  of  himself  and  his  particular  friends  required 
that  he  should  drive  back  the  Trojan  army.  Reluctantly 
he  consents  that  Patroclus  might  lead  forth  the  myr^ 
midons  to  battle,  but  with  strict  injunction  to  retire  from 
the  field  the  moment  the  Trojans  were  beaten  from  the 
shipsL  Patroclus  goes  forth  and  is  slain  by  Hector,  the 
great  rival  of  Achilles  in  war.  Then  is  the  wrath  and 
jealousy  of  Achilles  raised  against  the  Trojan  hero  who 
has  slain  Patroclus,  for  whom  his  bosom  throbbed  with 
the  intensest  friendship.  He  now  arms  himself  for  the 
fight,  and  consents  to  go  forth  to  battle;  not  for  any 
love  he  has  for  Greece,  not  for  any  hatred  which  he 
bears  to  the  Trojan  state,  but  because  he  loved  Patro- 
clus and  his  own  glory,  and  hated  Hector,  who  had 
wreathed  his  brow  with  the  laurel  won  by  the  death  of 
his  dearest  fViend. 

Such  is  the  patriotism  of  woman.  Her  husband  and 
children  are  more  to  her  than  her  country.  You  never 
hear  of  woman  consenting  to  sacrifice  her  son  for  the 
country's  welfare ;  the  reverse  is  much  aptertobethe 
result.  She  would  sooner  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  for  the  promotion  and  happiness  of  her  family. 
In  the  various  political  contests  of  our  country,  it  has 
sometimes  been  my  lot  to  be  present  when  ladies  have 
received  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  brothers,  husbands, 
&c  in  their  political  aspirations.  Such  defeats  I  have 
generally  found  to  disgust  them  at  once  with  the  whole 
subject  of  politics,  and  almost  instantly  to  extinguish 
the  little  patriotism  which  their  political  hopes  had 
kindled.  It  is  well  known  (hat  misfortune  of  all  kinds 
has  a  most  wonderful  influence  in  darkening  the  picture 
which  the  imagination  sketches  of  the  future.  Pope 
has  admirably  hit  off  this  feature  of  the  mind  in  his 
allusion  to  the  pensioner  who  suddenly  has  his  pension 
stopped. 

"  Ask  inen*a  opinloM,  Bcoto  now  can  tell 
How  trade  Increasea,  mnd  the  worfd  goes  well ; 
Strike  off  hli  penelon,  b7;the  eeulng  min. 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  ie  undone." 

So  have  I  known  ladies,  from  the  defeat  of  their  hus- 
bands at  a  county  electbn,  to  predict  more  disaster  and 
calamity  to  the  nation,  than  if  an  army  were  on  the 
frontier  or  a  revolution  threatened  from  within.  I  have 
known  brother  arrayed  against  brother,  and  ftither 
against  son  in  politics,  so  decisively  as  to  attempt  to 
defeat  each  other's  election ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I 
have  ever  yet  seen  a  mother,  sister,  or  wife,  whose  poli- 
tics were  of  that  stem,  unbending  character  which  would 
lead  her  to  vote,  if  allowed,  against  a  son,  brother,  or 
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husband  opposed  to  her  in  political  sentiments.  Their 
aflections  and  sympathies  for  those  connected  with 
them,  are  sure  to  triumph  over  the  general  feelings  of 
patriotism  and  justice. 

Woman  therefore  cannot  make  a  good  politician,  be- 
cause she  has  too  much  feeling,  too  much  sympathy  and 
kindness  for  her  friends ;  her  very  virtues  lead  to  in- 
justice. Let  us  take,  on  this  subject,  the  testimony  of 
a  lady  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  moral 
and  mental  constitution  of  her  sex.  "  I  never  heard,'* 
8a3r8  Mrs.  Jameson,  **  a  woman  talk  politics,  as  it  is 
termed,  that  I  could  not  discern  at  once  the  motive,  the 
affection,  the  secret  bias  which  swayed  her  opinions 
and  inspired  her  arguments.  If  it  appeared  to  the  Gre- 
cian sage  so  'difficult  for  a  man  not  to  love  himself,  nor 
the  things  that  belong  to  him,  but  justice  only,'  how 
much  more  for  a  woman.**  Bulwer,  too,  tells  us  that 
women  always  make  prejudiced  politicians  in  England. 
*'  No  one  will  assert,**  says  he,  '*  that  these  soft  aspi- 
rants have  any  ardor  for  the  public — any  sympathy 
with  measures  that  are  pure  and  unselfish.  No  one 
will  deny  that  they  are  first  to  laugh  at  principles 
which,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  the  education  we  have 
given  precludes  them  from  comprehending — and  to  ex- 
eite  the  parental  emotions  of  the  husband,  by  remind- 
ing him  that  the  advancement  of  his  sons  requires  inte- 
rest with  the  minister.**  Again,  he  says,  **  how  often 
has  the  worldly  tenderness  of  the  mother  been  the 
secret  cause  of  the  tarnished  character  and  venal  vote 
af  the  husband ;  or  to  come  to  a  pettier  source  of  emo- 
tion, how  often  has  a  wound  or  an  artful  pampering  to 
some  feminine  vanity,  led  to  the  renunciation  of  one 
party,  advocating  honest  measures,  or  the  adherence  to 
another  subsisting  upon  courtly  intrigues.**  Doctor 
Johnson  is  reported  by  Boswell  to  have  said,  that  in 
these  matters  no  woman  atops  short  of  integrity. 

Women,  therefore,  whose  husbands  are  engaged  in 
political  life,  ought  ever  to  recollect  their  foibles  in  this 
respect,  and  beware  of  yielding  too  much  to  their  sym- 
pathies and  partialities,  lest  they  ruin  the  political  repu< 
tation  of  their  husbands,  or  alienate  their  affections  by 
too  much  tampering  in  matters  which  do  not  belong  to 
them.  Madame  Junot  thinks  that  the  constant  interfe- 
rence of  Josephine  in  politics,  her  constant,  ardent  de? 
sire  to  serve  her  friends,  weakened  very  much  the  aU 
tachment  of  Napoleon  for  her.  Nothing  so  much  tor- 
mented Charles  II,  as  the  constant  intermeddling  of  his 
mistresses  in  politics ;  and  one  reason  of  his  vtry  sin- 
cere attachment  to  Nell  G  wyn  was,  that  she  rarely  gave 
herself  any  concern  about  the  political  squabbles  of  the 
day.  She  never  interfered,  except  on  behalf  of  her  own 
children  and  one  or  two  friends. 

But  although  woman  is  much  apter  to  err  in  politics 
than  man,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  as  some  mitiga- 
tion and  justification  of  her  errors,  that  they  arise  in  a 
great  measure  from  those  kindly  feelings,  those  strong 
sympathies,  those  family  endearments  and  social  ties 
which,  whilst  they  mark  her  unfitness  for  the  ruder 
arena  of  political  life,  demonstrate  unequivocally  the 
goodness  of  her  hearL 

Even  women  of  corrupt  hearts  do  sometimes  manifest 
strongly  the  most  amiable  feelings  and  tender  sympa- 
thies in  their  political  intrigues;  take,  for  example,  the 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  thatbokl,  arbitrary,  intriguing, 
profligate,  vain,  facetious  heroine  of  the  Fronde^  who  is 


described  as  making  rebeb  by  her  amilea— or  if  that 
were  not  enough  she  was  not  scmpaloas;  witbooi 
principle  and  without  shame,  nothing  was  too  much! 
Now  **  think  of  this  same  woman,**  says  a  modem 
writer,  ''protecting  the  virtuous  philosopher  AmauM, 
when  he  was  denounced  and  condemned;  and  from 
motives  which  her  worst  enemies  could  not  malign,  aa- 
creting  him  in  her  house,  unknown  even  to  her  own 
servants ;  preparing  his  food  herself^  watching  for  his 
safety,  and  at  length  saving  him.  Her  tenderness,  her 
patience,  her  discretion,  her  disinterested  benevokoce, 
not  only  defied  danger,  (that  were  little  to  a  woman  d 
her  temper)  but  endured  a  lengthened  trial,  all  the 
ennui  caused  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  her  house, 
continual  self-control,  and  the  thousand  small  daily 
sacrifices  which  to  a  vain,  dissipated,  proud,  impatieiit 
woman,  must  have  been  hard  to  bear." 

Again,  let  us  look  to  the  celebrated  Duchess  de 
Pompadour — the  corrupt,  profligate,  and  intriguing 
mbtress  of  that  weak,  effeminate,  heaitleaa  monarch. 
King  Lewis  XV,  whose  abandoned,  lewd  court,  is  so 
well  described  as  plunged  in  the  sink  of  corruption  and 
debauchery,  and  dead  to  all  shame  of  decency  and  mo- 
rality. Even  she  is  represented  by  some  of  the  wisest 
men  of  the  day,  as  being  exceedingly  kind  and  benefi- 
cent to  her  friends,  or  tender  and  sympathetic  in  the 
highest  degree  towards  misfortune  of  all  kinds,  wbcii 
the  parties  concerned  had  not  in  any  manner  wounded 
her  feminine  vanity  or  prejudices.  How  interesting 
even  does  this  woman  become  in  that  scene  in  whidi 
Marmontel,  pleading  the  daims  of  Boissy  to  a  pension, 
so  works  on  her  feelings  by  the  recital  of  the  gaUing 
poverty  of  Boissy,  as  to  make  her  exclaim,  ^  Good  God ! 
you  make  me  shudder.  V\\  go  and  recommend  him  to 
the  king.**  Marmontel  was  so  much  influenced  by  her 
kind  attentions  to  her  personal  fi*iends,  of  whom  be  was 
one,  that  he  every  where  speaks  of  her  in  the  moat 
grateful  terms  as  one  not  only  willing  to  do  a  kindness, 
but  to  do  it  in  the  most  flattering,  aflectionate  and 
pleasing  manner,  frequently  adding  little  injonctioas 
or  recommendations,  which  communicated  the  highest 
pleasure  whilst  they  imposed  no  heavy  obligatioD.  For 
example,  when  he  applied  to  the  king,  through  Biad. 
de  P.  for  a  favor  relative  to  a  work  of  his  entitled  the 
"PoeUque^^  he  says,  **  I  owe  this  testimony  to  the  mius 
ory  of  this  beneficent  woman,  that  at  this  simple  and 
easy  method  of  publicly  deciding  the  king  in  my  fiivor, 
her  beautiful  countenance  beamed  with  joy.  *Moat 
willingly,'  said  she,  *  will  I  ask  for  you  thk  fiivor  of 
the  king,  and  it  will  be  granted.*  She  obtained  it  with- 
out difficulty,  and  in  announcing  it  to  me,  '  You  i 
give,'  said  she, '  all  possible  solemnity  to  this 
tion ;  and  on  the  same  day  all  the  royal  family  and  all 
the  ministers,  must  receive  your  work  from  yoac  owa 
hand.*** 

When,  however,  any  prejudice  exists  in  the  mind  of 
woman,  from  pique  at  the  conduct  of  a  particular  imb- 
vidual,  or  from  any  cause  which  wounda  her  ^-f^t^t 
vanity,  you  may  in  vain  expect  such  kindnesaea  and 
sympathy.  All  a  woman's  benevolence  is  dried  up  the 
moment  the  object  of  it  becomes  duagrttwUt  to  hec 
Madame  de  Pompadour  disliked  the  king  of  Pi  iwsis, 
and  she  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  do  anything  for 
d' Alembert,  because  he  was  a  great  admirer  aad  aul^ 
gist  of  that  celebrated  monarch.    Racine  basked  ta  the 
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royal  sunshine  of  courtly  favor,  while  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was  the  ascendant  at  court.  He  happened 
one  day,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  Madame  de  M. 
in  one  of  those  fits  of  absence  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable, to  observe  that  the  theatre  had  fallen  into 
disrepute,  because  the  managers  selected  plays  of  too 
infisrior  a  character,  such  as  those  of  Scarron,  &c.  Now 
Scarron  had  been  the  husband  of  Maintenon,  and  from 
that  day  poor  Radne,  the  immortal  tragedian  of  France, 
was  never  more  invited  into  the  royal  presence,  or 
loaded  with  the  royal  favors. 

Not  only,  however,  does  woman's  feelings,  sympa- 
thies, prejudices,  &c.  make  her  an  unsafe  and  most  par- 
tial, and  sometimes  very  unjust  politician,  but  her  mind 
is  rarely  of  that  order,  from  reasons  already  pointed  out, 
which  will  enable  her  to  take  large,  and  comprehensive, 
and  unbiassed  views  of  political  subjects.  Woman's 
individuality  is  too  strong  for  general  principles  and 
abstract  considerations.  She  has  too  much  pleasure  in 
the  particular*  and  details  around  her,  to  develope 
much  of  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive  powers 
of  generalization.  She  judges  of  the  great  characters 
who  are  moving  forward  the  mighty  drama  of  politics 
as  she  would  judge  of  beaux  in  a  ball  room,  or  friends 
and  relatives  in  a  parlor.  Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles 
I,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  female  politicians.  She 
viewed  the  characters  of  great  men  with  all  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  woman.  *'  Describing  the  Earl  of  Strafford," 
says  Disraeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  "  to  a 
confidential  friend,  and  having  observed  that  he  was  a 
great  man,  she  dwelt  with  far  more  interest  on  his 
fenan,  'Though  not  Aondfonu,'  said  she,  'he  was 
•grttakU  enough,  and  he  had  the  finest  handa  of  any 
man  in  the  world.'  "  The  same  author  tells  us,  that 
when  "landing  at  Burlington  Bay  in  Yorkshire,  she 
lodged  on  the  quay ;  the  parliament's  admiral  barba- 
rously pointed  his  cannon  at  the  house ;  and  several 
shot  reaching  it,  her  favorite  Jermyn  requested  her  to 
iiy ;  she  safely  reached  a  cavern  in  the  fields,  but,  recol- 
lecting that  she  had  left  a  Uipdog  asUep  in  its  bed,  she 
flew  back,  and,  amidst  the  cannon-shot  returned  with 
this  other /ooorilt."  Well  might  this  have  been  termed 
a  complete  womanU  victory.  With  such  feelings,  and 
sympathies,  and  judgments  as  these,  however  amiable 
and  pure  they  may  be,  you  can  never  expect  to  meet 
with  the  comprehensive  views  and  well  arranged  plans 
of  the  great  statesman :  a  Jermyn  or  a  lapdog  may  dis- 
arrange or  defeat  them. 

The  peculiarities  and  minuteness  of  woman's  specu- 
lations may  be  observed  on  all  subjects,  even  on  the 
graver  and  more  impressive  topic  of  religion.  Although 
the  celebrated  Eloisa  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the  cum- 
brous learning  of  the  schools  and  the  fathers,  yet  when 
speaking  of  the  apostles,  she  seems  to  forget  their  re- 
ligious character  in  order  that  she  might  express  her 
astonishment  that  "even  in  the  company  of  their  mas- 
ter, they  were  so  nuHe  and  itt^hred,  that  regardless  of 
eommen  decorum,  as  they  passed  through  cornfields  they 
plucked  the  ears  and  ate  them  like  children.  Nor  did 
they  WMah  their  hande  before  they  sat  down  to  table." 
Pope,  who  in  his  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  has  followed  with 
wonderful  exactness,  the  real  history  of  these  two 
lovers,  makes  EHoisa,  when  speculating  on  the  use  of 
letters,  think  of  no  advantage  but  those  furnished  to 
loveia. 


**  Heaven  flrat  taught  lettera  for  eome  wretcb'o  aid, 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid" 

This  is  truly  characteristic  of  the  woman,  and  it  mani- 
fests an  order  of  mind  admirably  adapted  to  the  circum- 
scribed sphere  in  which  nature  seems  to  have  destined 
her  to  move.  But  it  does  not  suit  the  wide  arena  of  the 
statesman.  Qo,  for  example,  into  the  great  deliberative 
body  of  this  country,  and  listen  to  the  polemical  com- 
bats of  the  minds  that  are  there  brought  together,  and 
mark  particularly  the  powerful  effusions  of  that  indi* 
vidual  with  the  master  mind  of  this  countryr-I  had  like 
to  have  said  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives — and  you  will 
be  amazed  at  the  vast  power  of  generalization  and 
q^nsequent  condensation  which  his  capacious  mind  dis- 
plays. Is  it  the  complicate  and  difficult  subject  of  the 
banking  system  which  has  fallen  under  his  review,  then 
observe  how  he  passes  by  unheeded,  the  petty  details 
and  minute  histories  of  the  little  institutions  around 
him  which  engage  the  little  minds  of  the  body,  and 
fixes  his  eagle  gaze  on  the  great  and  prominent  points 
of  the  subject;  shows  you  that  the  general  nature  of 
man,  and  the  general  nature  of  this  institution,  is  the 
same  at  Amsterdam,  at  Venice,  at  London,  as  at  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  or  Baltimore.  He  points  out  the 
great  and  general  circumstances  which  lead  on  to  the 
corruption  and  final  destruction  of  the  system,  and 
shows  you  that  the  straining  and  breaking  of  our  banks 
in  by-gone  times,  was  not  the  result  of  chance  and  acci- 
dent, but  of  causes  as  fixed  and  unerring  in  their  opera- 
tion as  the  law  of  gravity  or  the  force  of  elasticity.  Or 
is  he  on  the  great  subject  of  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  irresponsible  power  in  the  hands  of  a  domi- 
nant majority,  then  observe  how  his  mind  ranges  over 
the  history  of  the  past,  and  culls  from  the  page  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  even  from  that  more  sacred  one  of 
Israel's  people,  the  great  lessons  which  they  inculcate 
upon  this  point.  He  shows  you  that  the  contests  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  the  forcible  establishment  of 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  in  ancient  Rome,  and  the 
division  of  a  modern  parliament  into  the  lords  and  com- 
mons, or  the  fearful  disputes  between  the  Iters  elH  and 
the  nobles  and  clergy  in  FVance,  all  prove  the  same 
great  truth  and  teach  the  same  great  lesson,  thai  every 
great  intereet  to  be  aitfe,  must  have  the  meant  i(f  defending 
itetlf.  Such  a  mind  as  this  when  it  fails,  fails  (if  I  may 
use  the  language  of  the  logician)  from  not  attending  to 
specific  and  individual  differences  in  the  application  of 
general  principles :  it  fails  because  while  leaping  from 
the  Appenines  to  the  Alps,  and  Arom  the  Alps  to  the 
Pyrennees,  it  does  not  perceive  the  rivulets,  the  flowers, 
the  little  hills  and  dales  which  lie  beneath.  Such  a  mind 
is  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  woman. 

But  it  may  be  said  there  are  women  who  have  reigned 
with  glory  and  lustre,  and  merited  well  of  their  country 
and  mankind.  Christina,  for  example,  in  Sweden, 
Isabella  in  Castile,  and  Elizabeth  in  England,  have 
merited  the  esteem  of  their  age  and  posterity.  The  two 
Catharines  in  Russia,  and  Maria  Theresa,  during  the 
long  wars  about  the  pragmatic  sanction,  have  each 
manifested  the  abilities  of  statesmen.  To  this  however, 
I  would  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  concerned 
here  with  general  rules  and  not  with  particular  excep- 
tions. Now  the  general  rule  is  what  I  have  stated ; 
women  make  bad  politicians,  unsafe  depositaries  of 
power,  and  most  partial  and  unequal  administrators  of 
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juatieOi  In  the  Moond  phwe,  70a  will  And  that  the 
weakneM  and  errora  of  the  good  female  eoTereigns 
have  almost  always  arisen  from  their  feminine  foibles 
or  womanly  judi^ments.  Take,  for  example,  Clueen 
Elizabeth,  whom  Mr.  Home  has  pronounced  to  have 
been  perhaps  the  greatest  female  sorereign  who  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne.  It  was  said  of  her  that  her  inclina- 
tions and  the  coquetries  of  her  sex,  stole  beneath  the 
cares  of  her  throne  and  the  grandeur  of  her  character. 
And  it  has  been  said,  with  perhaps  too  much  truth, 
that  if  Mary  Clueen  of  Scotland  had  been  less  beauti- 
ful, Elizabeth  had  been  less  cruel ;  she  always  believed 
too  readily,  that  the  mere  power  of  pleasing  implied 
genius.  The  exaggerated  but  well-timed  gallantries  qf 
Raleigh,*  and  the  personal  beauty  and  aoeoroplishments 
of  the  eari  of  Leicester,  made  the  fortunes  of  those  indi- 
riduals. 

This  celebrated  queen  has  been  described  as  passion* 
ately  admiring  handsome  persons,  and  he  was  already 
far  adranoed  in  her  favor  who  approached  her  with 
beauty  and  grace.  It  is  said  she  had  so  unconquerable  an 
arersion  to  ugly  and  ill-made  men,  that  she  coukl  not  en- 
dure their  presence.  Her  aTcrsion  to  boots  was  very 
marked,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  woman.  I 
think  it  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  who,  in  one  of  his  romances, 
represents  her  as  having  had  so  much  aversion  to  the 
boou  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  brought  fo1^ 
ward  fay  his  party  for  the  honor  of  knighthood,  as  to 
ily  into  a  passion  about  it,  and  for  some  time  to  refuse  to 
knight  him  in  sudi  a  dress,  t  SIm  is  well  known  to 
have  been  a  great  coquette,  giving  all  her  suitors  some 
hopes  of  finally  obtaining  her  hand.  She  had  likewise 
a  most  ardent  desire  to  be  thought  beautifiiL  Raleigh 
was  well  aware  of  this  excessive  vanity,  and  made  it  a 
means  of  securing  her  fevor  and  continuing  in  her  good 
graces.  Mr.  Hume  tells  us  that  Sir  Walter,  in  a  love- 
letter  written  to  the  queen  when  she  was  sixty  years 
old,  after  exhausting  his  poetic  talent  in  exalting  her 
charms  and  his  devotion,  concludes  by  eampoHng  her  to 
VtnuM  and  DimMU  I>Israeli  says  that  Du  Maurier,  in 
his  Memoirs,  writes :  **  I  heard  from  my  father,  that 
having  been  sent  to  her,  at  every  audience  he  had  with 
her  Majesty,  she  pulled  off  her  gloves  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  to  dUpUof  her  Jbandt,  which  were  indeed 
beautiful  and  very  white."  And  he  says,  **  She  never 
forgave  Buzenval  for  ridiculing  her  bad  pronunciation 
of  the  French  language ;  and  when  Henry  IV  sent 
him  over  on  an  embassy,  she  would  not  receive  him. 
So  nice  was  the  irritable  vanity  of  this  great  queen, 
that  she  made  her  private  injuries  matters  of  state." 
Well  then  has  it  been  said,  that  **  the  toilet  of  Elisa- 
beth was  indeed  an  altar  of  devotion,  of  which  she  was 
the  idol,  and  all  her  ministers  were  her  votaries:  it  was 
the  reign  of  coquetry,  and  the  golden  age  of  millinery.'* 

It  is  true,  in  spite  of  all  these  foibles  and  defecu  of 


*  RAlelfb  threw  a  new  plush  cloak  Inlo  the  iniid  over  which 
the  queen  was  parafaig ;  the  atepped  caulioualy  on  It,  and  shot 
forth  a  smile  upon  the  jouof  captain.  This  cunning  gallantry 
Introduced  him  to  the  queen  for  the  flrat  time ;  hie  advancement 
was  rapid,  and  the  title  of  captain  was  soon  changed  fee  that  of 
Sir  Waller. 

t  In  ths  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  It  is  stated  thai 
Madame  Pennon,  mother  of  the  Duchees,  had  a  very  great 
aversion  to  the  boots  of  the  Republican  generals,  particularly 
when  wet  and  passing  through  the  process  of  drying. 


character,  she  made  a  great  sovereign;  but  it  is  easy  Co 
mark  throughout  the  whole  eoorse  of  her  administra- 
tion, even  in  the  graver  mattera  of  legislation,  the  con- 
stantly modifying  influence  of  feminine  weakness  It 
was  Elisabeth  who  granted,  more  extensively  than  any 
other  sovereign,  privileges  and  monopolies  to  her  favor- 
ites, which  is  cme  of  the  worst  forms  which  the  restric- 
tive system  can  assume.  In  doing  this,  she  seeom  10 
have  been  anxious  to  solve  the  problem  of  doing  every 
thing  for  her  friends  and  preteiided  admirers,  without 
disturbing  her  conscience  by  the  infiietioa  of  too  much 
injury  on  the  body  politic  But  experience  has  shown 
that  the  most  wofully  failed  by  her  plan  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  and  took  by  these  monopolies  and  pri- 
vileges even  a  great  deal  more  out  of  the  pockeu  of  the 
people,  than  could  ever  come  into  those  of  her  fororites 
and  flatterers.  Even  the  celebrated  Isws  of  this  reign 
in  regard  to  the  paupers  of  England,  in  my  opinion, 
mark  the  overweening  humanity  of  the  woman,  com- 
bined with  a  deficiency  of  that  power  of  generalixationy 
which  can  alone  enable  us  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions 
on  so  delicate  and  complicated  a  subjecL  When  dv 
ordered  the  overseers  of  the  poor  to  see  that  every  in- 
dividual in  the  kingdom  shouU  be  well  fed,  clothed  and 
employed,  the  order,  although  a  humane  tme,  was  cer- 
uinly  impracticable.  Mr.  Malthus  asserts,  that  when 
king  Canute  seated  himself  on  the  sea  shore,  and  ordered 
the  rising  tide  not  to  approach  his  royal  feet,  he  was 
not  guilty  of  more  vanity  than  thia  celebrated  ocder  of 
EUzabeth  displayed ;  but  there  was  certainly  humanity 
in  the  intention. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  remarks  upon  the  inca- 
pacity of  woman  in  general  for  the  able  discharge  of 
political  duties,  we  may  observe  that  ahe  is  more  dis- 
posed to  despotism  while  in  power  than  man.  This 
may  be  aacribed  to  greater  physical  weakness,  and  con- 
sequent dependence  ha  generaL  When,  therefore,  she 
wields  the  sceptre,  she  is  constantly  disposed  to  mani- 
fest her  power— to  let  the  world  see  she  is  really  a 
ruler.  She  makes  a  show  of  her  authority,  precisely 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  newly  created  nobleman  is 
more  tenacious  of  his  title  than  an  old  one,  or  a  legiti- 
mate monarch  less  suspicious  on  the  throne  than  a 
usurper.  Thomas  sajrs  that  grsat  men  are  more  car- 
ried to  that  species  of  despotism  which  arises  from 
lofty  ideas ;  and  women  above  the  ordinary  class,  to 
the  despotism  which  proceeds  from  paasioD.  The  last 
is  rather  a  sally  of  the  heart  than  the  effect  of  system. 
The  despotism  of  woman  however,  very  rarely,  except 
when  stimulated  by  violent  love  and  jealousy,  leads  on 
to  cruelty ;  they  have  too  much  feeling,  sympathy  and 
kindness  to  be  cruel  Their  despotism  arises  rather  from 
caprice,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  friends 
and  flatterers,  than  from  any  regular  system  of  ambi- 
tion and  vice.  Give  them  unlimited  sway,  and  you 
rarely  find  them  exercising  that  merciless  tyranny 
whidi  dellgfatt  in  blood.  Their  sensibility  rarely  for- 
sakes them,  even  on  the  throne.  Deny  them  power, 
and  they  make  monarchs  as  jealous  and  suspicious  ss 
rival  beauties  in  a  ball  room.  There  never  was  on  the 
throne  of  England  a  more  determined  stickler  for  pre- 
rogative than  Clueen  Elizabeth.  She  was  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  powers  of  her  pariiament ;  and  np  to  the 
very  last  hour  of  her  long  life,  a  shuckiering  came  over 
her  whenever  ahe  thought  of  a  sucpi^sor  to  U^  throne. 
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Yet  Elisabeth  was  &r  from  beings  as  cruel  ae  many  of 
the  male  eovereigna  who  have  eat  on  the  Englieh  throne. 

The  passion  of  love,  however,  is  the  most  dangerous 
one  in  the  breast  of  the  female  sovereign.  As  I  hare 
already  obeenred,  it  is  the  strongest  of  our  nature  whilst 
it  lasts,  even  in  the  breast  of  man ;  but  with  woman,  it 
is  not  only  the  strongest,  but  like  Aaron's  rod,  it  swal- 
lows op  all  the  rest.  Elizabeth's  lovers  were  her  de- 
pendents, and  she  was  withal  a  woman  of  strong  ro&s- 
cniine  mind,  cultivated  by  an  education  of  the  most 
classical  and  severe  character,  yet  we  have  seen  the 
mighty  influence  which  even  her  lovers  exerted  over 
her,  in  spite  of  all  her  caution. 

Mary,  the  sister  of  Elizabeth,  the  bigoted  Catholic, 
is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  influence  of  even  unre- 
quited love,  upon  the  politics  of  a  female  sovereign. 
While  married  to  Philip  of  Spain,  England  was  very 
little  more  than  a  Spanish  province.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  example  of  Mary  which  in  a  great  measure  deterred 
Elizabeth  from  ever  marrying,  althougb  repeatedly 
pressed  to  it  by  the  Parliament.  The  caricature  gotten 
up  during  the  reign  of  Clueen  Mary  is  an  admirable 
burlesque  of  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  female  rule. 
It  represented  her  Majesty  **  naked,  meager,  withered 
and  wrinkled,  with  every  aggravated  circumstance  of 
deformity  which  could  disgrace  a  female  figure,  seated 
in  a  regal  chair ;  a  crown  on  her  head,  surrounded  with 
the  letters  M.  R.  A.  accompanied  with  Maria  Regina 
Angli»  in  smaller  letters!  A  number  of  Spaniards 
were  sucking  her  to  the  skin  and  bone,  and  a  specifica- 
tion was  added  of  the  money,  rings,  jewels,  and  other 
presents  with  which  she  had  secretly  gratified  her  hus- 
band Philip." 

To  see  what  woman  may  be  capable  of  doing  under 
the  influence  of  the  passion  of  love  accompanied  by 
jealousy,  let  us  at  once  recur  to  a  state  of  semi-bar- 
barism, where  but  little  restraint  is  imposed  on  the  feel- 
ings and  passions,  and  where  nature  consequently 
manifests  itself  in  all  its  most  horrid  deformities  without 
wearing  the  mask  which  civilized  manners  and  an  en- 
lightened and  moral  public  opinion,  aided  by  the  print- 
ing press  have  imposed  even  upon  the  most  hardy  and 
most  wicked  in  the  polished  countries  of  Europe.  Among 
the  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Women  by  Madame  Junot, 
we  find  that  of  Zingha,  a  great  African  princess  who 
ruled  in  her  dominions  with  absolute  sway.  In  the 
contemplation  of  her  character  we  are  fully  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  Shakspeare's  assertion,  that 
**  proper  deformity  shows  not  in  the  fiend  so  horrid  as 
in  woman.'*  This  princess  was  a  perfect  tigress  when 
for  a  moment  her  argus-eyed  jealousy  conceived  the 
least  interruption  to  her  amours,  from  the  beauty,  or  the 
afifections,  or  the  accomplishments  of  another.  We  are 
told  that^*  a  young  girl  who  waited  on  her  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  attached  to  a  man  upon  whom  the  queen 
had  herself  cast  an  eye  of  afifection.  Havingdiscovered 
that  the  feeling  was  mutual  between  the  youthful  lovers, 
Zingha  had  them  brought  before  her ;  and  giving  her 
poniard  to  the  young  man,  ordered  him  to  plunge  it  into 
the  bosom  of  his  mistress,  to  open  her  bosom  and  eat 
her  heart!  The  moment  he  had  obeyed  this  cruel 
order  she  turned  to  the  wretched  man,  who  pertiaps  ex- 
pected his  pardon,  and  looked  at  him  as  if  to  confirm 
this  expectation.  But  she  ordered  his  head  to  be  sev- 
ered from  his  body,  and  it  fell  upon  the  mutilated  corpse 


of  his^  mistress.^  On  another  occasion  she  had  spared 
a  particular  female  fh>m  among  those  doomed  to  de* 
struction,  when  perceiving  a  paramour  looking  with  ten- 
derness upon  her,  she  immediately  recalled  her  execi^ 
tioner,  and  coldly  said,  "take  this  woman  also  and 
throw  her  into  the  grave  with  her  companion.*'  Such 
is  the  influence  of  the  passion  of  love  and  jealousy  upon 
the  female  mind  even  in  Algrv  land,  and  well  may  we 
join  Madame  Junot  in  the  remark,  that  "  this  memoir 
(of  Zingha)  which  is  strictly  true  may  lead  to  much 
reflection  in  those  who  so  bitterly  attack  the  whites  for 
their  treatment  of  negro  shives.  The  latter  in  our  colo- 
nies have  never  yei  undergone  eiteh  degradaiunL*** 

A  woman  in  love,  whilst  she  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all 
for  the  object  beloved,  may  occasionally  demand  all* 
She  is  very  apt  to  be  too  capricious  for  wise  and  pros- 
perous government.  A  little  experiment  in  love  mat- 
ters might  occasionally  be  of  more  moment  to  her,  than 
the  regulation  of  trade,  the  modification  of  the  com 
laws,  or  the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  taxes.  We  all 
know*  that  woman  is  sometimes  extremely  capricious 
and  even  despotic  in  the  wars  of  Cupid.  She  does 
sometimes  make  most  fearful  exactions  merely  to  mani- 
fest her  power,  or  to  confirm  her  faith  in  the  fidelity  and 
devotedness  of  her  lover.  Now  all  this  will  do  well 
enough  in  private  life,  because  it  chequers  the  path  of 
love  with  the  powerfblly  exciting  alternations  of  hope 
and  disappointment,  and  throws  around  the  object  of 
our  aflfections  all  those  attractions,  and  all  that  more 
ethereal  and  imaginative  loveliness,  which  the  extreme 
difliculty  of  attainment  ever  generates  in  the  mind. 
Although  the  lover  may  sometimes  groan  under  such  a 
despotism,  and  even  attempt  to  renounce  it,t  yet  the 
public  sustains  no  injury.  But  when  this  capricious 
lover  is  a  queen  upon  the  throne,  or  an  ambitious  aspi- 
rant for  political  power,  then  the  consequences  may  be 
truly  disastrous.  Rousseau  tells  us  upon  the  authority 
of  Brantome,  that  during  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  a  young 
girl  had  a  lover  who  was  a  great  babbler.  So  capricious 
was  she,  and  so  fond  of  the  exercise  of  power,  that  she 
ordered  him  to  keep  an  absolute  and  profound  silence, 
as  the  condition  of  her  love,  until  she  might  release  his 
tongue.  He  actually  remained  silent  two  years,  when 
every  body  believed  him  dumb.  Then  one  day  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assembly,  she  boasted  that  by  one 
werd  she  could  restore  speech  to  the  dumb.  She  looked 
him  in  the  face  and  said,  ** parUx P*  ^ apeak!"  when 
the  man  began  to  speak  again !  Now  in  this  case  no 
one  suffered  but  the  poor  man,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
hours  of  ecstatic  felicity  in  her  occasional  kindness,  and 
sympathy,  and  love,  for  so  much  devotion.  He  gloried 
in  the  chains  which  he  wore:  he  might  be  a  little 
restive  at  times,  under  the  caprice  and  whim  of  his  mis- 


♦  "  Add  tb  this  the  horrible  superaUtions  of  the  Olagas,"  ssys 
the  same  writer,  **  and  oor  colonial  stares  must  have  liule  to 
regret  In  their  native  conntry." 

t  We  are  informed  that  daring  the  age  of  chivalry,  a  lady  and 
her  lorer  knight,  at  the  Court  of  Vienna,  were  looking  orer  a 
palisade  at  a  rery  ferocious  lion,  when  the  lady  designedly  let  fall 
her  glove  within  the  enclosure,  and  asked  the  knight  to  pick 
it  up  for  her.  Without  hesitation  he  leaped  the  enclosure, 
threw  a  cloak  at  the  Hon,  which  diverted  his  aitenilon  for  a  mO" 
roeni,  and  escaped  unhurt  with  the  glove,  and  then  in  presence 
of  the  whole  court  renounced  the  lady  and  her  love  forever, 
because  she  had  imposed  so  cruel  and  dangerous  a  test  of 
his  aflectlons. 
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tress,  but  was  no  doubt  in  all  his  difficulties  eyer  ready 
to  «4>ply  to  her  the  language  of  one  of  Martial's  Epi- 
grams on  the  whimsical  waywardness  of  a  friend, 
<*  DifficHls,  facilis,  jucundut,  acerbos  es  idem 
Nee  tecum  possum  rivers,  nee  sioe  te.** 
but  when  such  love  or  caprice  as  this  reaches  the 
throne,  the  people  pay  for  the  folly.    Ddirant  reges 
pleciurUur  •^chivL 

The  poor  Dutch  saw  but  little  sport  or  justice  in 
those  hamssing  campaigns  of  Lewis  XIV  in  Holland,  un- 
dertaken principally  to  please  and  amuse  his  mistresses, 
and  exalt  himself  in  their  estimation  as  a  military  chief- 
tain. The  English  too  saw  nothing  but  degradation 
and  misfortune  while  Mademoiselle  Ctueraille,  the  cele- 
brated Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  was  the  favorite  mis- 
tress of  Charles,  and  by  her  predilections  for  France, 
and  influence  on  Charles,  made  him  the  subservient 
tool  of  Lewis  XIV,  and  England  but  a  province  to 
France.  And  the  ill-fated  Protestants  of  the  same 
country  had  before  but  too  mournfully  lamented  at  the 
stake  that  England's  Ctueen  was  the  wife  of  t\m  most 
sullen,  dark,  and  ferocious  bigot  of  his  age. 

But  I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  show  that  the 
field  of  politics  does  not  furnish  the  proper  theatre  for 
woman's  glory  and  fame.  It  is  strewed  with  too  many 
brambles  and  thorns  for  her  delicate  and  timid  nature. 
It  presents  too  many  temptations  to  wander  from  the 
path  of  justice  and  equity,  to  be  resisted  by  the  modest 
gentleness  and  the  unresisting  pliancy  of  her  sympa- 
thetic and  humane  temperamenL  Let  her  not  then  be 
over-ambitious  in  politics,  lest  she  be  brought  to  realize 
at  last  the  maxim  wliich  is  but  too  true — '*  Corruptio  op- 
timi  pessima  est."  Let  her  ever  remember  that  she  who 
has  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  as  Qis- 
borne  has  well  observed,  enjoys  a  decoration  superior 
to  all  the  glories  of  the  peerage.  Not  only,  however, 
has  the  custom  of  the  world  generally  excluded  woman 
from  political  stations,  but  she  has  been  excluded  like- 
wise from  the  right  of  suffrage  or  of  voting.  Her  con- 
dition in  society,  her  physical  organization,  the  bearing 
and  nursing  of  children,  her  delicacy,  modesty,  weak- 
ness and  dependency  on  man,  all  concur  to  make  such 
exclusion  proper.*  The  utilUarioM  say,  that  no  evil 
can  result  to  the  fair  sex  from  this  exclusion,  because 
their  interests  are  involved  in  the  interests  of  the  males, 
and  consequently  the  former  cannot  be  oppressed  by 
the  latter.  Thus  they  say  almost  every  woman  has  a 
husband,  a  brother,  or  a  father,  all  of  whom  are  inter- 
ested in  her  welfare.  She  need  not  consequently  fear 
an  invasion  of  her  rights,  for  those  in  power  are  inter- 
ested in  defending  them.  To  a  certain  extent  this  as- 
sertion is  true.  But  the  condition  of  woman  in  past 
ages,  and  in  the  eastern  nations,  shows  most  conclusive- 
ly thdt  she  may  be  oppressed  by  the  stronger  sex,  and 
that  her  interests  therefore  have  not  been  so  completely 
involved  in  those  of  man  as  to  make  oppression  imprac- 
ticable. Well  then,  under  these  circumstances,  does  it 
behoove  man,  in  the  possession  of  oU  the  political  power, 
to  guard  against  its  abuse — to  remember  that  the  frail- 
er and  weaker  member  of  our  race  is  placed  necessarily 
under  his  protection,  and  lies  at  his  mercy — that  hu- 


*  I  do  not  Ihen  agree  entirelj  with  Tmllejrand  in  the  sssertion 
that,  "  to  see  one  half  or  the  human  race  excluded  by  the  other 
from  aU  participation  of  government,  is  a  political  phenomenon 
that,  according  to  abstract  principles,  it  is  impossible  to  explain.*' 


manity,  magnanimity,  and  even  self-interest,  alike  re- 
quire that  her  rights  ^ould  be  guarded,  and  her  condi- 
tion ameliorated — that  she  who  is  the  delight  and  orna- 
ment of  society,  the  Corinthian  capital  of  our  rmoe, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pine  under  neglea  and  op- 
pression, but  should  be  conducted  tenderly  to  that  ex- 
alted eminence  whence  she  may  diffuse  her  beoigii 
influence  over  all  the  ramifications  of  locial  inter- 
cowse.  And  the  more  I  have  been  enabled  to  read  the 
page  of  history  have  I  become  convinced,  that  the 
continued  amelioration  of  woman's  condition  is  one  of 
the  most  unerring  symptoms  of  the  continuing  pros- 
perity and  civilization  of  the  world. 

But  cdthough  I  would  say  that  woman  is  not  fitted  to 
take  the  lead  in  politics,  or  to  vote  at  elections,  yet 
would  I  recommend  to  all  men  in  political  life,  or  in  any 
other  situation,  generally  to  consult  female  firiends  be- 
fore they  act  in  any  very  important  matters.  Their 
opinions  and  counsels  are  rarely  to  be  despised,  even 
in  politics.  The  politician  ought  always  to  be  possessed 
of  their  views,  though  be  should  not  be  implicitly 
governed  by  them.  There  is  a  chain  of  connection 
running  through  and  binding  together  all  the  events  of 
this  world,  moral,  social,  religious,  and  political.  The 
mind  of  man,  to  act  with  perfect  wisdom  in  any  de- 
partment, must  survey  all  the  causes  and  events,  both 
great  and  small,  which  may  have  a  bearing  either  di- 
rect or  remote  on  the  issue  at  which  he  aims.  Nov, 
sdthough  man  may  be  able  to  generalize  more  extensive- 
ly, and  take  a  wider  and  more  compcehensive  view  of 
the  events  which  are  passing  around  him,  yet  that 
very  generalization  and  comprehension  of  mind,  do 
often  make  him  overlook  those  little  causes,  those  secret 
motives,  those  nice  and  evanescent  springs  of  actkm, 
which  are  frequently  the  real  causes  of  the  greatest 
events  transpiring  in  the  political  drama.  '*  It  was  not 
from  a  massive  bar  of  iron,  but  firom  a  small  and  tiny 
needle,'*  as  my  lord  Bacon  obserres,  "that  we  dis- 
covered the  great  mysteries  of  nature.**  And  thos  it 
frequently  happens,  that  by  looking  attentively  at  ap- 
parently unimportant  passions  or  smaU  events,  we  srs 
enabled  to  arrive  at  the  true  causes  of  individual  and 
even  national  distinctions.  It  is  in  this  latter  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  that  the  sagacity  of  won^n  is  in- 
finitely beyond  that  of  man.  She  divines  more  certainly 
th^n  he  all  those  secret  motives  of  the  heart,  and  de- 
tects more  readily  those  delicate,  invisible  ^vings  of 
action  which  so  frequently  control  the  coarse  of  events. 
She  is  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nators  and 
character  of  that  mightf  influence  which  woman  exerts 
over  man  in  every  condition  of  life  in  which  he  may  be 
placed,  and  therefore  her  advice  is  never  to  be  ncglectsd. 
In  reading  the  history  of  any  epoch,  I  always  consider 
my  reading  as  incomplete  until  I  can  pemse  the  histo- 
ries and  the  memoirs  written  by  females.  Tbcyars 
almost  sure  to  fill  the  chasms  left  by  the  writers  of  oar 
sex.  They  frequently  enter  some  of  the  pmttwdtim  of 
the  mind  and  heart  which  are  inaccessible  to  sma; 
they  perceive  the  vibration  of  certain  chords  intiiiys 
to  our  duller  optics.  Their  views  may  dUn  be  partisl» 
prejudiced,  and  incomplete,  yet  when  taken  in  eon- 
nexion  with  the  more  enlarged  and  philoaopbieal  ae* 
counu  of  other  writers,  they  enable  the  future  1 
to  form  a  more  perfect,  more  consistent,  and  i 
sophical  picture  of  the  whole. 
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Historians  have  sometimes  puzzled  their  brains  to 
asaig^n  a  philosophical  cause  for  this  or  that  course  of 
conduct  of  a  great  statesman,  when  a  woman  would  have 
told  you  at  once  that  it  originated  from  some  little  family 
feud,  or  perhaps  from  an  ardent  attachment  to  some 
sweety  coy,  unobtrusive,  timid  creature,  the  bare  men- 
tion of  whose  name  on  the  page  of  history  would 
crimson  her  cheeks  with  the  deep  Uush  of  modesty. 
The  historian  may  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the  sudden 
and  injudicious  march  of  Mareschal  Yillars,  at  the  head 
of  the  grand  army  of  France,  towards  Brussels.  Reader, 
the  true  cause  was  that  he  was  anxious  to  see  his  wife, 
who  was  staying  in  a  small  town  on  the  road  to  Brus> 
sels.*  It  has  been  said  that  the  course  which  Cicero 
pursued  towards  the  conspirators  in  Rome,  resvlted 
principally  from  the  instigation  of  Terentia,  who  had 
her  private  reasons  for  hating  them.  And  the  hatred 
of  the  great  orator  for  Clodius  the  Demagogue  was 
likewise  inspired  principally  by  his  wife  Terentia,  on 
account  of  her  jealousy  of  Clodia,  the  sister  of  Clodius, 
who  had  been  anxious  to  marry  Cicero.  Now  in  re- 
gard to  all  those  more  impalpable  and  delicate  causes 
which  take  their  origin  in  the  heart,  the  affections,  the 
social  relations,  woman  is  much  more  sagacious  than 
man  j  she  sees  them  when  they  escape  his  vision ;  and 
consequently  her  penetration  may  enable  her  to  make 
discoveries  or  applications  which  man  would  never 
have  thought  of.  Hence,  I  repeat  again,  the  counsel 
of  woman  ought  ever  to  be  taken  before  we  enter  upon 
important  events.  Dufresnayhas  shown  that  many 
conspiracies  even  have  failed  because  not  confided  to 
woman.  And  many  a  man  who  has  kept  his  transact 
tions  secret  from  his  wife,  has  rued  the  consequences. 
Rousseau  tells  us  that  while  travelling  through  Switzer- 
land he  frequently  found  the  views  and  advice  of 
Tkerete  of  the  utmost  importance ;  sometimes  rescuing 
him  from  the  great  difficulties  that  surrounded  him, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  so  well  overcome  with- 
out her.  And  yet  he  tells  us  that  she  was  not  a  well 
educated  woman.  The  fact  is,  woman  excels  man,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  in  attaining  her  present  purposes; 
her  invention  is  prompt,  her  boldness  happy,  and  her 
execution  fiuule. 

Even  the  warnings  and  cautions  of  women,  for  which 
no  good  reason  can  be  assigned,  ought  not  always  to  be 
disregarded.  They  are  frequently  inferences  drawn 
from  that  nice  discernment  and  tact  so  characteristic  of 
the  sex  amid  the  little  incidents  of  life,  or  from  their 
capability  of  reading  the  varying  features  of  the  human 
countenance,  or  marking  more  distinctly  the  altered 
shades  of  manner,  even  when  individuals  are  attempt- 
ing to  wear  the  mask  of  deception  and  hypocrisy. 
Caesar's  wife,  we  are  told,  implored  him  not  to  go  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  Rome  on  the  fatal  day  of  the  Ides 
of  March ;  and  although  she  could  give  no  better  reasons 
lor  her  solicitude  than  dreams,  visions,  and  strange  feel- 
ings, yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  were  pro- 
duced by  the  acute,  the  penetrating,  microscopic  observa- 
tion of  a  woman's  mind  upon  the  events  and  characters 
which  surrounded  her  in  Rome.  Brutus,  Cassius,  Dola- 
bella,  &c.  might  conceal  their  purposes  during  their 
daily  intercourse,  from  him  who  had  led  the  armies  of 

*Thls  celebrated  ireneral  of  Louis  ZIV.  according  to  St. 
SUnoo,  often  taraed  his  army  aside  from  the  great  object  which 
be  had  in  view,  from  some  such  causes  as  these. 
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Rome  to  victory  in  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  Illirium,  and 
had,  by  the  majesty  and  force  of  his  own  mind,  over- 
turned the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  grasped  in  his 
single  hand  the  sceptre  of  the  world,  but,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  were  unable  to  wear  that  countenance  and 
assume  those  manners  which  would  impose  upon  the 
more  minute  discernment  of  Ceesar's  wife,  amid  the 
troubles,  solicitudes,  and  suspicions,  incident  to  a  season 
of  fevolution.  Pontius  Pilate  would  have  released  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  and  quieted  a  troubled  conscience, 
if  he  had  given  heed  to  the  solemn  warning  of  his  wife, 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  man,  (Jesus.)  Yet 
she  could  give  no  better  reason  for  her  warning,  than 
that  she  had  suffered  many  things  that  day  in  a  dream, 
because  of  him. 

Conversation — Epistolary  Writing, 
I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  sexes,  in  that  most  pleasing  attitude  in  which  we 
generally  find  them  indulging  familiar  converse  in  the 
social  circle.  And  here,  1  think,  we  shall  be  forced  to 
assigo  the  palm  to  the  fair  sex.  The  social  talents  of 
woman  all  over  the  world,  where  her  education  is  not 
too  much  neglected,  are  superior  to  those  of  man.  Her 
conversation  we  generally  find  more  varied,  more  natu- 
ral, more  allied  with  the  interesting  incidents  and  events 
of  life  than  that  of  man.  She  is  a  nicer,  and  more  acute 
observer  of  what  is  passing  around  her.  She  treasures 
up  more  interesting  details  and  occurrences;  she  is 
much  better  acquainted  with  that  most  interesting  of 
all  subjects,  the  play  of  the  social  and  amorous  affec- 
tions; and  she  studies  the  most  pleasing  and  fasci- 
nating manner  of  communicating  her  thoughts  to 
others;  hence  she  becomes  the  ornament  and  the  boast 
of  the  social  circle. 

Some  persons  may  imagine  the  conversational 
power  to  bear  some  proportion  to  the  general  strength 
of  the  intellect,  and  that,  as  man  cultivates  the  higher 
powers  of  the  mind  more  thoroughly  than  woman,  he 
must  therefore  excel  her  in  the  social  circle.  This, 
however,  is  very-far  from  being  true.  The  beauty  of 
conversation  depends  on  two  things:  IsL  On  the  cha- 
racter of  the  &cts,  anecdotes,  knowledge,  &c  which 
form  the  staple  of  what  is  said.  2d.  On  the  manner 
and  style  of  communicating  them.  Now  I  conceive  that 
the  subjects  most  generally  pleasing  in  promiscuous 
society,  are  not  those  of  a  deeply  philosophical  or  ab- 
stract character,  not  those  which  require  the  greatest 
stretch  of  intellect  to  comprehend,  but  those  subjects 
generally  which  have  reference  to  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences and  transactions  of  life ;  those  in  which  all  are 
interested,  and  which  all  can  comprehend:  those,  in 
fine,  which  concern  ourselves  immediaiely  and  particu- 
larly. Grave  disquisitions  and  lectures  on  abstract  sub- 
jects, are  out  of  place  in  the  drawing  room ;  those  who 
indulge  much  in  them  may  be  called  learned,  but  they 
are  generally  considered  intolerable  prosers.  The  divine 
who  is  always  talking  to  us  about  grace  and  its  opera- 
tion on  the  heart,  the  lawyer  who  is  lavish  of  his  pro- 
found learning  on  contingent  remainders  and  executory 
devises,  or  the  physician  who  tries  to  instruct  us  in  the 
mysteries  of  animal  life,  by  recounting  theory  after 
theory  upon  the  subject,  are  ever  looked  upon  as  great 
bores  in  the  social  circle.  Not  only,  however,  is  the 
character  of  the  subject  of  importance  in  conversation, 
but  there  roust  be  variety.    No  matter  how  important 
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and  interesting  the  topic,  the  patience  of  a  company 
will  soon  be  worn  out  by  even  an  intelligent  and  fluent 
man  who  will  discourse  of  nothing  else.  The  most  in* 
suilerable  of  all  bores,  says  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey, 
is  the  man  whose  mind  is  engrossed  with  one  single 
subject,  who  Uiinks  of  no  other,  and  of  course  talks  of 
no  other. 

So  far  as  the  subject  matter,  or  materiel  of  con  versation 
is  concerned,  let  us  enter  a  little  into  the  metaphysics  of 
the  subject,  and  see,  upon  philosophical  principles,  how 
woman  becomes  superior  to  man  in  this  respecL 

The  principle  of  association,  or  of  suggestion  as  it  is 
termed  by  the  more  recent  writers  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  mind,  is  the  great  and  controlling  law  of 
the  mental  frame;  it  is  that  principle  which  enables  us 
to  supply  all  our  wafits,  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  to  call 
up  the  knowledge  of  the  past,  to  look  into  the  unde> 
Teloped  events  of  the  future.  It  is  this  associating 
faculty  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  truly  the  master 
workman  of  the  mind.  Its  agency  is  requisite  in  the 
action  of  all  our  mental  powers,  and  consequently  in 
pointing  out  the  intellecttial  diflTerences  between  the 
aezes,  it  is  proper  never  to  lose  sight  of  so  important 
a  modifier  of  mental  character.  Metaphysicians  tell  us 
that  there  are  three  principles  or  laws,  according  to 
which  the  association  of  ideas  operates.  1st.  Resem- 
blance. 2d.  Contiguity  in  time  or  place.  And  3d.  Con- 
trast. Now  if  we  examine  into  these  three  divisions, 
we  shall  find  each  one  susceptible  of  a  subdivision  into 
two  classes,  marked  and  distinct.  Thus  1st.  There 
may  be  resemblance  in  the  objects  themselves.  Or  8d. 
In  the  efifects  or  emotions  which  they  excite.  For  ex- 
ample, I  see  a  man— he  is  like,  in  face  an4  feature,  to 
one  I  knew  well  in  France — I  think  immediately  of  the 
Frenchman :  here  is  resemblance  in  objects  themselves. 
I  see  a  violent  hurricane — it  reminds  me  of  the  deso- 
lating ravages  of  a  Zenghis  Khan,  or  Tamerlane:  here 
is  resemblance  in  the  effects,  and  not  in  the  objects 
themselves.  I  hear  the  cooing  of  the  dove,  and  I  think 
of  the  gentleness  and  innocence  of  the  child.  I  hear  a 
man  reviling  and  blaspheming  his  God,  and  I  think  of 
midnight  darkness:  here  is  similarity  in  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  objects.  A  corresponding  division  may 
be  made  of  contrast.  Thus  I  see  a  dwarf,  and  he  calls 
instantly  to  my  mind  the  largest  man  I  ever  saw :  this 
is  contrast  in  the  objects.  I  see  a  raging,  destructive 
lion,  and  think  immediately  of  the  meek  and  humble 
Saviour  of  the  world:  here  Is  contrast  in  the  effects.  I 
see  the  white  and  tender  lily  on  the  drooping  stalk,  and 
I  think  of  the  fiendish  passions  of  a  Macbeth  or  a 
Richard:  here  is  contrast  in  the  emotions  excited  by 
the  objects.  Lastly,  contiguity  in  time  and  place  may 
be  divided  into  casual  and  fixed ;  thus  I  see  a  man  to- 
day whom  I  saw  yesterday  in  company  with  another: 
I  instantly  think  of  that  other.  I  hear  the  last  eclipse 
mentioned,  I  think  of  the  place  I  was  in  at  that  time, 
the  company  I  was  with,  the  anecdotes  tokl,  &c  In  the 
first  instance  we  have  casual  contiguity  in  place,  and  in 
the  second  in  place  and  time  both.  I  see  the  moon  on 
the  meridian,  and  think  of  the  tides  in  our  rivers.  I 
see  a  magnet,  and  I  think  of  its  attraction  for  iron ;  here 
is  necessary  contiguity  in  time,  and  in  the  last  instance 
in  place  too.  Upon  this  last  species  of  contiguity  is 
dependent  that  most  important  of  all  relations,  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  efiect,  and  of  premises  and  conclusioDS. 


In  unison  with  the  division  here  made  of  the 
ciating  principles,  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  character  of 
three  distinct  orders  of  mind,  which  will  of  eamtwt  ap- 
pear widely  different  in  the  conversational  displays  of 
the  social  circle.  There  is,  first,  the  cammom  webtd, 
associating  its  ideas  together  by  palpable  resemblance 
or  contrast  among  them,  and  by  the  mere  casual  and 
loose  contiguity  ki  time  and  place.  Secondly,  Ue  poeti- 
cal or  senttmentiU  mind,  associating  principally  by  re- 
semblance or  contrast  in  the  effects  produced  by  objecU 
or  the  emotions  which  they  excite.  And  thirdly,  the 
philosophical  mind^  associating  principcUly  by  necessary 
contiguity  in  time  and  place,  by  cause  and  efiect,  pre- 
mises and  conclusions. 

Such  a  mind  as  the  first,  u  most  impressed  with  the 
details  and  occurrences  around.  It  never  ascends  to  the 
original  contemplation  of  ideas  and  thoughu  which 
belong  to  the  region  of  philosophy  and  poetry.  It  may, 
it  is  true,  recollea  sometimes,  distant  and  beauttfnl 
analogies,  or  even  phik>sophical  associations,  but  it  is 
purely  because  it  has  heard  these  things  spoken  of  by 
others,  and  not  from  original  conception.  Such  a  mind 
has  no  creative  power  of  its  own ;  as  it  receives  so  does 
it  pour  forth,  without  alteration.  It  has  been  well  oodh 
pared  to  the  cistern  into  which  water  is  poured ;  yo* 
have  nothing  to  do  but  (urn  the  cock  and  oat  it  comes 
(as  one  of  our  newspaper  editors  recently  obeenred,  in 
relatidn  to  a  different  subject,)  ''water,  dirt,  sticks, 
bugs,  pine  tags  and  all !"  Such  a  mind  has  no  ^r»- 
ductive  power  whatever.  In  this  flood  of  details,  ytta 
see  no  connecting  principle  like  cause  and  tSocL,  pre- 
mises and  conclusions,  &c — but  this  thing  is  rcBucsB' 
bered  because  it  is  like  that.  This  faa  is  now  related 
because  it  was  spoken  at  the  same  time  with  that,  or 
in  the  same  plaoe.  Such  an  individual  as  this  has,  as 
Diderot  expresses  it,  **  une  tAte  meubl6e  d*Qn  grand 
nombre  de  choses  disparates,"  which  he  says  resembles 
a  library  with  mismatched  books,  or  a  German  oompi- 
lation  garnished,  without  reason  and  without  taste, 
with  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Such  individuals  as  these  are  more  pleasing  and 
amusing  to  us  in  conversation,  when  the  mind  is  not 
otherwise  engaged,  than  most  of  us  are  willing  to  allow. 
They  spread  before  us  a  promiscuous  feast  of  neighbor- 
hood news,  and  like  Mathews  the  comedian,  although 
there  be  but  one  speaker,  they  give  you  the  ssytngs,  the 
conjectures,  the  shrugs,  and  the  winks  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  and  thus  give  to  their  communications  quits 
a  dramatic  effecL  Barbers,  midwives,  seamstresses, 
hostesses,  &c.  eukivate  this  kind  of  associatioa  to  the 
greatest  pitch  of  perfection.  Their  professioDs  may  be 
said  to  demand  iL 

Such  tndividuiUs,  when  called  into  couK  to  give  testi- 
mony, are  sometimes  exceedingly  amusing,  firom  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  detail  all,  eren  the  most 
minute  circumstances,  and  when  interrupted  becaast 
of  the  irrelevancy  or  illegality  of  their  testimony,  they 
are  very  apt  to  begin  again  at  the  very  beginning  of 
their  narrative.  In  the  minuteness  of  their  remeiB- 
brances  they  are  like  Mrs.  Ctuickly  in  the  play,  when 
she  wishes  to  make  Falstaff  remember  the  time  whca 
he  promised  to  marry  her.^  The  Cicerone  of  Italy 
have  generally  memories  of  the  same  description. 


*  Thia  hs«  generally  been  adduced  by  the 
since  the  time  of  Lord  Kamet,  as  an 
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IndiTiduals  of  this  character  are  the  little  chroniclers 
of  the  day.  They  are  the  little  historians  of  the  little 
eTento  transpiring  around  them.  They  form  a  sort  of 
cemant  for  society — they  furnish  a  species  of  connecting 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present.  They  embalm 
for  a  few  years  the  memory  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  passed  away  and  been  forgotten.  The  small- 
est and  greatest  of  the  human  race  love  fame.  The 
temple  at  Ephesus  was  burnt  down  for  fame,  and  it  is 
the  character  which  I  have  just  been  describing  that 
gives  a  little  fame  to  classes  that  would  never  have  been 
heard  of,  and  in  old  age  such  a  being  can  tell  the  young 
around  him  of  the  deeds  and  achievements  of  their  sires 
and  grandsires  and  great  grandsires.  Such  individuals 
as  these  are  remarkable  for  very  exact  memories,  and 
as  they  are  never  persons  of  much  comprehension  of 
mind,  it  has  been  generally  imagined  that  good  memo- 
ries are  rarely  accompanied  with  good  understandings. 
Hence  the  couplet  of  Pope, 

**  When  in  the  mind  the  Memory  prevails, 
The  more  eolid  power  of  the  underataoding  fails.*' 

This  however  is  but  one  form  which  the  memory  as- 
sumes, and  consequently  we  must  draw  no  enlarged  in- 
ferences from  it.  Women  have  generally  much  more 
of  this  memory  than  men.  The  sphere  in  which  they 
move,  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  engaged,  the 
lesser  necessity  on  their  part  for  original  thought  and 
action  of  mind,  all  tend  to  produce  this  character. 
.  The  second  class  of  mind,  according  to  the  division 
made  above,  is  the  poetic  or  sentimental — that  spe- 
cies of  mind  which  associates  by  the  more  distant  anal- 
ogies and  resemblances,  or  contrast  in  objects,  in  their 
effects,  or  in  the  emotions  which  they  excite.  Imagina- 
tion is  the  essence  of  such  a  mind  as  this.  It  enables 
us  to  see  resemblances  and  contrasts  where  othera  see 
none.  "How  many  are  there,''  says  Doct.  Brown, 
"who  have  seen  an  old  oak,  lialf  leafless  amid  the 
younger  trees  of  the  forest,  and  who  are  capable  of  re- 
membering it  when  they  think  of  the  forest  itself,  or  of 
events  that  happened  there !  But  it  is  to  the  mind  of 
Lucan  that  it  rises  by  analogrff  to  the  conception  of  a 
veteran  chief: 

"  Stat  magni  nomfnle  umbra 
Qnalis  frugifero  querciu  eublimia  in  agro.** 

What  a  scene  for  the  enjoyment  of  love  and  friend- 
ship—what a  group  of  delightful  and  beautiful  images 
has  Virgil  brought  together  in  two  lines  of  his  Eclogues ! 


minute  memory,  and  it  illustrates  so  well  the  remarks  which  I 
have  been  making  ahove,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  add  It  in  a 
foot  nme. 

FnlMtaff,    What  Is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Hotte**,  Marry,  if  thou  wast  an  honest  man,  thyself  and 
thy  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  on  a  parcel  0h  goblet, 
letting  in  my  Dolphin  Chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea 
coal  fire,  on  Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  when  the  prince 
broke  thy  head  for  likening  him  to  a  singing  man  of  Windsor, 
thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to 
marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady,  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny 
it  ?  Did  not  good  wife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  then, 
and  call  roe  gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vin- 
egar ;  telling  us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou 
didst  desire  to  eat  some  ;  whereby  I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a 
green  wound.  And  didst  not  thou  when  she  was  gone  down 
stairs  desire  me  to  be  no  more  familiarity  with  such  poor  people, 
saying  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me  Madame  t  and  didst  thou 
not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  sMllings  ?  I  put  thee 
now  to  thy  book  oath,  deny  It  if  thou  canst.**— See.  Part,  Hen,  4, 


**  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollis  prata  Lycori, 
Hie  nemus :  hie  ipso  tecum  consumerer  lero.'* 
Many  have  seen  a  starling  in  a  cage,  but  it  is  a  Sterne 
who  in  imagination  sees  a  captive  in  his  dungeon,  half 
wasted  away  with  long  expectation  and  confinement. 
Pale  and  feverish,  the  western  breeze  for  thirty  yeare 
had  not  fanned  his  blood.  He  sees  him  sitting  upon 
the  ground  in  the  farthest  comer,  on  a  little  strew, 
alternately  his  chair  and  bed,  with  a  little  calendar  of 
small  sticks,  and  etching  with  a  rusty  nail  another  day 
of  misery  to  add  to  the  heap. 

When  this  species  of  association  is  dwelt  on  too  much 
the  individual  is  characterized  by  a  sort  of  sickly,  mor- 
bid sentimentality,  which  is  both  highly  unnatural, 
and  very  disagreeable.  He  is  ever  trying  to  display 
the  effects  of  what  Mary  Woolstonecraft  calls  a  "  pump- 
ed up  passion.*'  Those  writere  whom  Dr.  Smith  in  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  calls  whining  philoso- 
phers, possess  minds  of  this  order.  They  can  never  see 
hsppiness  in  one  part  of  the  world  but  to  reflect  on  the 
misery  which  is  experienced  in  another.  Is  our  country 
at  peace,  happy  and  prosperous,  than  rejoice  not  at  it, 
for  there  are  millions  of  human  beings  suffering  in  Chi- 
na, Japan,  Hindostan,  and  Bengal.  Thompson's  wri- 
tings are  deeply  imbued  with  this  whining  philosophy, 
and  so  perhaps  are  Cowper's,  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  state  of  his  mind. 

It  is,  however,  the  association  by  distant  resemblances 
in  objects,  by  analogies  in  efi^Bcts  and  in  emotions 
which  furnishes  the  mhnd  with  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting materials  for  social  converse.  Such  a  mind  is 
what  the  world  calls  hriiUank  We  soon  tire  of  it,  how- 
ever, if  it  does  not  occasionally  relax,  and  give  us  a  few 
of  those  details  and  minutiae,  which  belong  to  the  mind  of 
the  first  order  in  our  division.  As  was  said  of  the  poe- 
try of  Thomas  Moora,  we  do  not  like  always  to  feed 
upon  the  whip  tyUabuba^  we  soon  become  hungry  for 
bread  and  meaL 

Such  a  mind  as  the  one  I  have  just  been  describing, 
has  rarely  a  very  accurate  or  exact  memory.  The 
imagination  is  too  active  for  the  fidelity  of  ihe  memory. 
Pope  has  well  asserted,  that 

"  Where  beaau  of  warm  imagtnaiion  play, 
The  memory's  soft  figures  melt  away.** 
Men  possessing  such  minds  as  these  rarely  make  good 
historians  or  profound  philosophers.  They  neither  nar- 
rate with  fidelity,  nor  can  they  philosophize  with  ability. 
Their  imagination  gilds  and  varnishes  the  knowledge 
they  have  accumulated.  Events,  as  Boswell  expresses 
it,  grow  mellow  in  their  memories.*  But  for  this  very 
reason  do  they  become  exceedingly  brilliant  in  conver- 
sation, when  they  have  the  power  of  communicating 
their  ideas  well.  Mr.  Stewart  tells  as  that  BosweU 
himself  was  a  striking  exennplification  of  his  own  re- 
mark, "  for  his  stories,"  says  Mr*  S.  "  which  I  have 
oAen  listened  to  with  delight,  seldom  failed  to  improve 
wonderfully  in  such  a  keeping  as  his  memory  afforded. 
They  were  much  mora  amusing  than  even  his  printed 
anecdotes ;  the  latter  were  deprived  of  every  chance  of 
this  sort  of  improvement,  by  tH^-^.^^^upulous  fidelity  with 
which  (probably  from  <*  .  distrust  of  the  accuracy 


•  "tljareoP 
the 

man  hi 
meffoto.** 


..w<ienced,**  says  BosweU  in  his  tour  through 

a  Dr.  JohnsoB,  <*  that  scenes  through  which  a 

Improve  by  l$ing  in  the  memory:   they  grott 
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of  his  recollection)  he  waa  accustomed  to  record  every 
conversation  which  hm  thought  interesu'ng,  a  few  hours 
after  it  took  place." 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  mind  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  it  may  be  said  that  although  a 
few  men  may  cultivate  it  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  per- 
fection than  it  is  generally  found  to  exist  among  women* 
yet  taking  the  sexes  together,  it  is  rather  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  weaker  sex,  at  least  in  as  much  as  the 
associations  are  dependent  on  similarity  or  contrast  in 
emotions.  Women,  taking  the  whole  sex  together,  have 
undoubtedly  more  imagination  than  men,  especially  in- 
relation  to  what  I  would  term  the  sentimental  and  ro- 
mantic portions  of  our  nature.  They  have  nicer  d  isoern- 
mentand  tact,  more  feeling,  sympathy,  emotion  and  curi- 
osity of  all  descriptions,  and  so  far  as  these  furnish  mate- 
rials for  association,  they  are  superior  to  our  sex.  Now 
these  are  precisely  the  materials  which  are  most  inter- 
esting when  properly  clothed  in  the  fascinating  unafiec- 
ted  phraseology  of  a  well  educated  lady.  Moreover, 
although  men  may  perhaps  display  more  originality 
generally  in  the  species  of  association  falling  under  our 
ieoond  division,  yet  I  apprehend  for  that  very  reason 
they  have  less  variety,  and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  less 
quickness  and  ease  in  calling  up  their  associations. 

The  third  class  of  minds,  according  to  our  arrange- 
ments is  the  phUoMophkal  mind — that  which  associates 
principally  by  the  relation  of  neeettmy  contiguity  in 
time  and  place,  by  cause  and  effect,  premises  and  con- 
clusions. This  is  undoubtedly  the  mind  of  the  first 
quality,  and  much  the  rarest  in  the  human  family, 
Knowledge,  however,  which  is  acquired  by  associations 
of  this  character,  is  too  abstruse  and  unintelligible  to 
the  great  mass  of  mankind  to  be  interesting  in  the  so- 
cial circle,  and  persons  who  have  this  order  of  mind 
rarely  have  the  other  two  in  any  perfection,  and  conse- 
quently their  conversation  is  not  of  that  attractive  char- 
acter which  pleases  by  its  ease,  grace,  and  variety.  In- 
dividuals of  this  character  very  rarely  display  a  good 
memory  for  mere  words  and  details.  Their  knowledge 
is  arranged  tinder  certain  general  principles,  and  when 
they  wish  to  arrive  at  the  detail,  they  are  obliged  to 
reason  down  from  the  principle  to  the  fact  which  is 
arranged  under  it  Such  a  mind  has  rather  a  know- 
ledge of  general  principles,  than  of  particular  fects  and 
incidents.  General  abstract  subjects  rarely  produce 
much  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  mass.  This  is  one 
reason  why  divines,  who  have  the  most  grand  and  sub- 
lime theme  to  descant  on,  nevertheless  often  fail  to 
produce  much  effect  on  their  audiences.  Their  subject, 
although  grand,  is  yet  a  general  one.  The  vices  against 
which  they  preach'  are  the  vices  of  the  human  race. 
The  awful  judgment  of  which  they  speak,  is  a  judg- 
ment to  come  at  some  indefinite  time  hereafler.  Man- 
kind to  be  moved  and  interested  must  be  addressed  spe- 
cially and  personally.  You  must  not  come  before  them 
clothed  in  abstractions  and  generalizations.  Look  to  that 
celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon,  pronounced  by  Voltaire 
in  his  article  on  Eloquence,  in  the  Eneydopedie  Fran- 
Mtsc,  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent  effusions  of  modern 
times,  and  examine  particulariy  that  portion  which 
had  so  startling  an  effect  on  the  audience  as  to  make 
them  spring  simultaneously  from  their  seats,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  was  just  at  that  moment  that  tlie  elo- 
quent divine  dropped  all  his  abstractions  and  generali- 


ties and  applied  his  subject  to  those  very  persons  who 
were  listening  to  him.  **  Je  m'arrftte  *  «o«s,  mea  freres, 
qui  §tes  iei  assemblies.  Je  ne  parte  plus  an  reste  des 
hommes,**  &c  And  again,  "  Je  suppose  que  c^est  ia 
votre  demiere  heure,  et  la  fin  de  I'univers ;  que  lea 
cieux  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  vos  t>tes  Jesus  Christe  par- 
aitre  dans  sa  gloire  au  milieu  de  ee  temfUj**  fcc. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  men  much  ollener  have  minds 
of  the  third  class  in  oar  arrangement  than  women ;  not 
because  there  is  any  natural  difference  between  the 
sexes  in  this  particular,  but  because  ours  is  placed  in  a 
situation  requiring  the  cultivation  of  this  species  of 
mind  more  than  the  other.  Our  professiuns  and  oeco- 
pations  exert,  if  I  may  say  so,  a  more  effectual  demand 
for  the  development  of  this  order  of  intellect,  than 
those  of  woman.  Men  in  their  passage  throu^  life, 
are  obliged  to  examine  into  the  necejsory  connection 
between  events;  they  must  adapt  means  to  ends; 
they  must  attain  their  purposes  by  well  arranged  plans, 
according  to  the  relation  of  cause  and  effecL  Woman, 
on  the  contrary,  from  the  nature  of  the  sphere  in  which 
she  moves,  and  the  character  of  the  occupations  in 
which  she  is  engaged,  is  more  conversant  with  objects 
than  with  their  ntcutwrji  connections  and  relations. 
She  is  not  obliged  to  arrange  so  many  concatenated 
plans ;  her  mind  is  more  alive  to  the  perception  of  the 
objecU  around  her,  and  less  to  the  emtm  rrmm.  Her 
feelings  and  sympathies  are  most  exquisite,  but  she 
attends  less  to  their  relations  and  dependences.  She 
is  in  fine  a  creature  of  emotion  rather  than  of  phDo- 
sophy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  women  rarely  make  good 
metaphysicians,  although  their  feelings  and  sympathies 
are  of  the  most  exquisite  character.  Yet  they  are  noi 
in  the  habit  of  reflecting  upon  them — arranging  them 
into  classes,  according  to  their  necessary  connections, 
and  thence  deducing  the  general  principles  and  laws  of 
the  mind.  Mr.  Stewart  says  that  the  taste  for  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  human  mind  is  rarer  among  the  sex, 
than  even  for  pure  mathematica.  He  seems  to  think 
that  there  are  but  two  names  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
female  authors,  at  all  celebrated  for  deep  metaphysical 
research — ^Miss  Edgeworth  arjd  Madame  de  Stael;  and 
he  deems  It  not  unfortunate  for  the  worid  that  the  for- 
mer was  early  diverted  from  such  unattractive  specu- 
lations, to  that  more  brilliant  career  of  literature  which 
she  has  pursued  with  so  unrivalled  a  reputation.* 


*  In  regMfd  to  Madame  de  Stael,  It  H  proper  to  maark,  that 
although  certainly  ui  able  metaphyeidan— perhaps  the  very 
ablest  that  haa  ever  aippeared  of  her  sex— yec  you  aee  throng b* 
out  her  writlnga  the  character  of  the  woman.  Her  ieoiaied 
aphoriania  and  maxima  are  moet  splendid  ;  but  when  you  cone 
to  exaroiae  any  one  of  her  productions  as  a  whole,  you  see  the 
want  of  system  and  complete  connection  between  the  parts. 
Her  descriptions  of  our  emotions  and  feelings  are  almost  unriTal- 
led  for  pathos  and  beauty  ;  but  when  she  would  put  together  the 
difiereot  parts  of  the  mind,  and  sketch  out  a  heroine  or  a  bero- 
a  Cerktne  or  her  Iwer-^mYi^  presents  incongruous  beings  soch 
as  nature  nerer  produces.  Her  mind,  after  all,  was  but  the 
mind  of  a  woman— a  mind  that  could  fumiah  the  very  beat  ma- 
teriale  in  the  world  for  a  philosopher  to  weave  Into  his  sysiftuis 
a  mind  too  susceptible  of  emotion  to  philosophise  on  abetratf 
principles— a  mind  that  relied  on  feeling,  rather  than  reaeos,  to 
gukle  it  to  truth.  In  her  work  on  tbe  French  Revolndoo,  tboogh 
certainly  very  able,  you  aee  how  her  mind  is  warped  by  ber 
affeaion  for  her  father,  (M.  Necker.)  Too  see  how  her  eoncfip- 
tions  of  the  Revolution  as  a  whole,  ^re  biassed  and  prrjudicM)  by 
too  intense  a  conaideraiioo  of  the  sceiMrmiMl  evvau  traaapiiiag 
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Having  deacnbed  thre«  diatinct  and  separate  orden 
of  mind,  remarkable  for  difierent  kinds  of  associations, 
and  all  widely  differing  in  the  possession  of  that  infor- 
mation suited  to  social  converse,  1  come  now  to  com- 
pare the  sexes  together,  in  relation  to  the  second  point 
essential  to  conversation,  the  power  of  communicating 
our  knowledge  pleasantly  and  attractively  to  others.  He 
undoubtedly  is  the  most  pleasing  companion  in  the  social 
circle  whose  mind  is  of  that  capacious,  well  stored 
kind  that  is  capable  of  ranging  at  will  through  the  va- 
rious classes  of  associations  just  pointed  out,  giving  you 
at  one  time  connections  and  relations  of  abstract  prin- 
ciples, or  philosophical  deductions — at  another,  of  anal- 
ogies between  objects,  effects,  and  emotions— and  at 
another,  interesting  and  circumstantial  details  of  the 
common  events  of  every  day  life.    "  Conversation,** 
says  a  modern  writer,  **  may  be  compared  to  a  lyre 
with  seven  chords—philosophy,  art,  poetry,  politics, 
love,  scandal,  and  the  weather.    There  are  some  pro- 
fessors who,  like  Paganini,  *can  discourse  most  elo- 
quent music'  upon  one  string  only,  and  some  who  can 
grasp  the  whole  instrument,  and  with  a  master's  hand, 
sound  it  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  its  compass.*' 
Such  individuals  as  these  are  very  rare.    Perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson,*  Mcintosh  and  Coleridge  might  be  cited  as 
specimens  in  England,  and  Schlegel  in  Germany.    In- 
dividuals of  this  character  are  very  rare,  because  in  the 
first  place,  there  are  very  few  whose  minds  are  capable 
of  ranging  through  the  whole  extent  of  knowledge ; 
and  secondly,  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  those 
possessing  the  information,  might  be  able  to  communi- 
cate it  to  others  with  that  brilliancy  of  diction,  and 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  matter  and  its  quantity, 
which  will  insure  complete  success  in  the  social  circle. 
.  I  will  make  a  few  promiscuous  remarks  on  these  two 
points.    Men  of  deeply  philosophic  minds,  are  almost 
sure,  from  the  character  of  their  speculations,  to  glide 
imperceptibly  into  habits  of  abstraction,  and  to  with- 
draw their  attention  from  the  scenes  and  occurren- 
ces transpiring  around  them,  to  the  contemplation  of 
that  world  of  thought  in  which  they  dwell.     Their 
thoughts  are  not  the  thoughts  of  other  men  ;  the  world 
in  which  they  live  is  not  the  world  of  others.    A  New- 
ton, while  wrapt  in  these  philosophic  visions,  can  sit 
for  hours  in  the  cold,  half  dressed,  eyes  fixed,  uncon- 
scious of  all  around  him ;   he  can  forget  to  dine ;  he 
can,  in  fine,  forget  himself,  his  friends,  and  the  world  in 
which  he  lives.    An  Adam  Smith,  while  studying  the 
great  laws  which  regulate  the  accumulation,  distribu- 
tion, and  consumption  of  wealth,  can  so  fiyr  forget  him- 
self and  the  world,  as  to  mimic  with  his  cane,  a  soldier, 
who  presents  arms  to  him  tlirough  respect,  and  march 
after  him  when  he  moves  off;  he  can  be  present  when 
toasts  are  drunk,  and  know  nothing  of  what  is  passing.f 


Immediately  around  her,  and  concerning  her  family.  Ooethe 
seems  to  itiink  that  Madame  de  Stael  bad  no  idea  what  duty 
meant,  eo  completely  was  the  a  creature  of  feeling. 

*  Johnson's  style  in  conversation  must  hare  been  too  grandilo- 
quent and  studied,  to  liave  admitted  of  that  variety  and  ease  so 
necessary  to  the  social  circle. 

t  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Smith  was  one  day  present,  when  the  toast 
to  **  absent  friends**  was  drank  by  the  company.  A  flrlend  who 
sat  by  the  Doctor,  told  him  that  he  had  just  been  toasted,  where* 
upon  he  thanked  the  company  for  the  honor,  and  apologised  for 
his  absence  of  mind,  very  much  of  course  to  the  amusement  of 
his  friends  so  well  aware  of  bis  habits  of  abstraction. 


Minds  of  this  order  are  almost  sure  to  neglect  associa- 
tions of  a  lighter  character.  They  fail  to  acquire  that 
species  of  information  which  is  most  pleasing  in  con* 
versaiion.  And,  moreover,  they  are  apt  to  have  what 
are  called  slow  memories ;  they  cannot  call  up  their 
knowledge  quick,  and  utter  it  with  volubility.  The 
process  by  which  they  hive  their  wisdom  is  slow  and 
tedious,  depending  on  patient  thought,  and  persevering 
reflection.  Such  a  mind  has  been  compared,  in  the 
social  circle,  to  a  ship  of  the  line  run  a  ground  in  a 
creek.  It  is  too  massive  and  ponderous  for  the  element 
and  space  in  which  it  floats.  It  is  said  that  Newton 
was  rather  slow  and  dull  in  conversation  even  upon  phi- 
losophical subjects.  Many  an  individual  in  Europe,  of 
far  inferior  genius,  was  more  brilliant  in  conversation 
than  himself,  even  upon  his  own  discoveries.  Des- 
cartes, whose  mind  was  of  the  first  order,  was  silent  in 
mixed  company.  Jt  was  said  that  he  received  his 
intellectual  wealth  from  nature  in  sottd  ban,  not  in  eur- 
reni  coin,*  Men  like  these  are  better  pleased  with  the 
contemplation  of  the  solid  wealth  in  their  possession, 
than  with  the  means  of  making  it  glitter  and  attract 
the  gaze  of  the  world.  They  value  ideas  more  than 
words — knowledge  more  than  the  media  of  communica- 
tion. They  think  it  better,  as  Spurzhdim  on  Eklucation 
says,  to  have  two  ideas  with  one  mode  of  expressing 
them,  than  one  idea  with  two  modes  of  expression.  Such 
men  as  these  then  are  apt,  unless  stimulated  by  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  deficient,  first,  in  that  va- 
riety requisite  for  agreeable  conversation,  and  second- 
ly, in  the  style  and  power  of  communicating  their  ideas 
to  others. 

Again,  men  of  poetic  or  miscellaneous  minds,  pos- 
sessing that  varied  store  of  knowledge  and  thought  so 
well  calculated  to  form  the  staple  of  conversation,  may 
nevertheless,  from  various  causes,  be  unable  to  make 
any  display  in  the  social  circle.  They  may  write  beau- 
tifully whilst  they  converse  badly.  Addison's  dulness 
in  company  is  well  known.  Peter  Corneille,  who  has 
been  called  the  Shakspeare  of  France,  it  is  said,  did  not 
tpeak  correctly  that  language  of  which  he  was  so  per- 
fect a  master  in  his  composition.  His  answer  to  his 
friends,  when  laughing  at  his  spoken  language  was, 
**  I  mm  not  the  lea$  Peter  ComeiUe  /**  Vk-g^l  is  said  to 
have  been  dull  in  the  social  circle.  La  Fontaine,  whose 
writing  was  the  very  model  of  poetry,  was  coarse, 
heavy,  and  stupid  in  conversation.  Chaucer*s  silence 
was  said  to  be  much  more  agreeable  than  his  talking. 
And  Dryden  says  of  himself,  "  My  conversation  is 
slow  and  dull,my  humor  saturnine  and  reserved.**  Thus 
do  we  find  that  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  be  stored  with  pleasing  and  varied  knowledge, 
in  order  that  we  may  converse  well ;  but  we  must 
have  besides  the  power  of  communicating  that  know- 
ledge agreeably  to  others — a  power  which  is  by  no 
means  universally  coupled  with  the  knowledge. 

Let  us  then  for  a  moment  examine  into  the  character 
of  woman  in  this  respect.  We  have  already  seen  that 
she  has  more  of  the  proper  materiel  for  conversation  than 


*  The  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  this  respect  is  well 
known.  He  did  not,  during  his  whole  parliamentary  career,  make 
one  single  lucid,  perspicuous  speech.  In  fact,  his  speaking  was 
almost  unintelligible ;  and  yet  his  course  of  conduct,  although 
that  of  an  usurper  and  tyrant,  marks  most  generally,  clearness  of ' 
judgment,  and  great  decision  of  character.  Of  course  I  am  not 
here  considecing  his  moral  character,  which  was  detestable. 
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man.  If  then  her  power  and  manner  of  oommuni- 
cating  be  better,  the  may  certainly  be  pronounced  his 
superior  in  the  social  circle.  In  the  first  place  I  would 
remark,  that  she  haa  in  general  much  less  profes- 
sional bias  than  man.  When  men  arrive  at  the  age  of 
maturity,  they  generally  engage  in  some  one  profession 
or  occupation,  which  employs  most  of  their  time  and 
exertion.  Their  intellectual  charactem  are,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  modelled  by  their  employments.  Hence  an 
inaptitude  to  acquire  what  does  not  belong  to  one's 
business — an  indocility  upon  all  subjects  not  strictly 
professional.  I  recollect  onoe  to  have  been  a  member 
of  a  country  debating  society,  in  which  we  had  divines, 
lawyers,  doctors,  farmers,  schoolmasters,  kci  and  upon 
all  topics  discussed,  it  was  easy  to  determine  at  once 
the  profession  of  the  speaker.  You  saw  immediately 
the  professional  bias  and  the  professional  language  and 
knowledge.  Woman  is  in  general,  except  so  far  as 
aifected  by  her  husband,  free  from  this  influence,  which 
is  so  unfavorable  to  that  varied  and  brilliant  conversa- 
tion suited  to  promiscuous  society. 

Again,  the  social  circle  is  the  field  in  which  woman 
wins  her  trophies,  displays  her  aocomplishments,  and 
achieves  her  conquests.  The  art  of  pleasing  by  con- 
versation is  all  and  all  to  her.  The  power  of  colloquial 
display  is  her  greatest  accomplishment — her  most  irre- 
sistible weapon.  Hence,  while  man  in  general  aims  to 
make  himself  plain  and  perspicuous,  woman  endeavors 
not  only  to  be  understood,  but  to  delight  and  fascinate 
the  hearer  at  the  same  time  by  her  style  and  manner. 
''  Man  in  conversation,"  says  Rousseau,  "  has  need  of 
knowledge — woman  of  taste."  We  are  instructed  pro- 
foundly in  A  few  tkmgt  by  the  conversation  of  an  intel- 
ligent man.  The  conversation  of  woman  embraces 
many  thrngt^  and  though  we  may  not  be  profoundly  in- 
structed in  any,  yet  we  have  a  living  and  moving  pano- 
ramic view  presented  to  the  mind,  which  sooths  and 
charms  it  by  the  beauty,  variety,  and  brilliancy  of  the 
parts.  Rousseau  was  so  struck  with  the  differences  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  conversation,  that  he  seems  (I  think 
erroneously)  to  imagine  a  natural  difierenoe  in  this 
respect  between  them.  *'  Women,"  says  he,  "  have  a 
more  flexible  tongue :  they  speak  sooner,  more  easily, 
and  more  agreeably  than  men.  They  are  accused  of 
speaking  more.  That  is  just  as  it  should  be;  this 
should  be  considered  an  ornament  of  the  sex,  and  not  a 
reproach.  Their  mouth  and  eyes  have  the  same  acti- 
vity, and  for  tlie  same  reason." 

The  occupations  of  women  are  generally  of  such  a 
character  as  to  allow  full  scope  for  their  conversational 
talents,  while  their  work  is  advancing.  Knitting,  sew- 
ing, &c  invite  to  a  free  use  of  the  tongue,  while  the 
occupations  of  men  will  generally  allow  of  no  such  in- 
dulgence. Moreover,  the  business  of  woman  is  oftener 
social ;  it  can  be  carried  on  in  society ;  whereas  that 
of  man  cannot,  being  generally  much  more  solitary. 
This  difference  in  the  occupations  of  the  two,  produces 
a  much  greater  effect  on  the  social  differences  between 
the  sexes  than  most  persons  are  aware  of.  Lastly,  the 
greater  dodiUjf  of  woman,  her  greater  susceptibility  to 
impression,  have  a  tendency  to  generate  more  conver- 
sational talent  than  is  developed  in  man.  Woman,  as 
we  have  frequently  remarked,  is  made  physically 
weaker  than  man;  she  is,  therefore,  dependent  on 
him,  and  looks  up  to  him  aa  a  protector.    Man  is  the 


governing  member  of  the  human  family  all  over  the 
world.  Woman  submits  to  his  gutdanoe  and  direelioii. 
She  adapts  herself  to  him,  and  endeavors  to  conform  lo 
his  nature.  Hence  a  quiet  submissiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  weaker  sex  to  control  and  dicUtion,  even  when 
very  intelligent,  and  able  to  act  for  themselves.  I  have 
known  intelligent  women  look  up  lo  their  husbands  for 
direction  in  moat  mattersi  and  with  pleasure  submit  to 
their  will,  when  it  was  evident  to  the  whole  workl  that 
they  were  vastly  superior  in  intellectual  endowments 
to  those  whose  dictation  and  direction  they  thus  seemed 
to  court.  All  a  woman's  ambition  is  for  the  promotion 
of  her  husband.  Her  own  elevation  is  generally  a 
secondary  matter,  because  always  derived  from  hia. 
Shakspeare  makes  even  the  fiendish  acts  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  to  proceed  from  a  desire  to  elevate  her  own 
husband  rather  than  herselC  This  condition  of  woman 
makes  her  more  docile  and  susceptible  of  imprassion. 
Her  nature  becomes  more  pliant  and  flexible.  At  one 
period  of  her  life  she  may  be  the  wife  of  a  divine,  at 
another  of  a  lawyer,  and  at  a  third  of  a  physician : 
and  she  can  quickly  conform  to  these  different  natures 
with  which  she  has  to  deal.  Her  docility  is  far  sope- 
rior  to  that  of  man.  Mr.  Btewart  thinks  that  women 
learn  languages  even  with  greater  quickness,  and  pro- 
nounce them  much  better  than  men.  He  says  Fox  spoke 
French  better  than  any  Englishman  of  his  acquaintance, 
but  he  knew  many  females  who  spoke  it  better  than  he. 

Now  this  greater  docility  and  susceptibility  of  im- 
pression, while  it  admirably  adapts  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger  sex,  at  the  same  time  improves  greatly  the 
conversational  powers  of  woman.  She  is  alive  to  all 
(hat  is  passing  around;  she  sees  what  our  duller  eyes 
fail  to  behold.  She  thus  gathers  more,  and  details  it 
more  vividly  and  impressively.  While  we  are  gather- 
ing general  and  sule  news,  she  collects  that  which  is 
more  special  and  impressive.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  what  are  called  morning 
visits,  with  intelligent  ladies,  must  have  remarked  the 
great  difference  between  the  sexes  in  this  reelect. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  conversation,  I  diaH 
take  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  practice  so 
prevalent  among  the  married  and  elderly  gentlemen,  of 
separating  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  company  at 
dinner  parties  and  evening  gatherings,  to  talk  among 
themselves  on  those  topics  more  congenial  to  their  feel- 
ings and  business.  Such  an  abstraction  as  this  leaves 
the  young  to  themselTCs,  and  frees  them  from  a  restraint 
which  may  sometimes  be  irksome,  but  is  almost  always 
salutary.  The  elderly  portion  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
cusing  themselves,  by  saying  the  conversation  of  the 
young  is  too  frivolous  for  their  attention ;  that  their 
tastes  have  changed,  and  they  take  now  no  pleasure  in 
the  gaieties,  pastimes,  and  frivolities  of  youth.  But  they 
should  recollect  that  this  division  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce that  very  frivolity  of  which  they  complain.  Sepa- 
rate the  old  and  intelligent  from  the  young  and  thought- 
less, and  you  immediately  give  a  loose  to  all  the  wild, 
buoyant  feelings  of  youth.  Lycuigus  could  never  have 
succeeded  in  Sparta  in  enforcing  so  completely  his 
celebrated  system  of  laws,  but  for  the  public  tables, 
which  brought  the  old  and  young,  intelligent  and  simple 
together.  The  young  learned  modesty  in  the  presence 
of  the  old,  and  the  ignorant  imbibed  wisdom  from  the 
instruction  of  the  intelligenL  If  mu;  most  intelligent 
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men  would  always  mingle  in  the  social  circle,  they 
would  eleTate  the  character  of  the  topics  discussed, 
while  they  would  stimulate  the  young  to  more  thought 
and  intellectual  exertion.  The  young  would  be  im- 
proved by  the  instruction  they  would  receive,  and  the 
laudable  ambition  that  would  be  exerted  by  the  example 
of  the  old  and  intelligent ;  and  the  latter  would  be  com- 
pensated by  the  great  improvement  which  social  intei> 
course  produces  on  all  our  finer  feelings,  tastes,  and 
emotions,  by  the  cultivation  of  talents  which  would 
otherwise  become  dormant  and  useless,  and  the  conse- 
quent opening  of  new  sources  of  enjoyment.  But  duty 
to  the  rising  generation — particularly  to  that  portion 
for  whom  we  feel  the  warmest  solicitude,  because  the 
weaker  and  more  dependent— absolutely  demands  this 
intercourse.  It  would  elevate  the  intellectual  character 
of  the  sex,  and  thereby  improve  the  general  condition 
of  society.  Our  wives  and  daughters  would  become 
fit  companions  for  intelligent  husbands,  and  the  social 
circle  would  lose  its  unmeaning  conversation  and  reck- 
less frivolity  in  the  presence  of  age  and  intelligence. 

The  social  circles  of  France  are  greatly  improved  by 
the  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  of  all  ages  together. 
There  is  no  man  in  Paris,  it  matters  not  what  is  his 
standing  or  intelligence,  but  has  social  ambition;  he 
aims  at  distinction  in  conversation,  at  reputation  in  the 
social  circle,  no  less  than  he  does  at  winning  trophies 
in  the  field,  or  fame  in  the  senate  chamber.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that,  frivolous  as  we  consider  that  people  as  a 
nation,  they  far  excel  us  in  the  social  circle,  both  in  the 
dignity  of  the  topics  discussed,  and  the  ability  displayed 
by  both  sexes,  especially  by  the  females,  in  conversa- 
tion. Women  who  enjoy  the  society  and  conversation 
of  the  wiuiest  and  greatest  men  of  their  country  will 
themselves  become  witty  and  clever.  "I  was  talking,*' 
says  Bulwer  in  his  France,  "one  evening  with  the 
master  of  the  house  where  I  had  been  dining,  on  some 
subject  of  trade  and  politics,  which  I  engaged  in  un- 
willingly in  the  idea  that  it  was  not  very  likely  to  inte- 
rest the  lady.  I  was  soon  rather  astonished,  I  confess, 
to  find  her  enter  into  conversation  with  a  knowledge  of 
detail  and  a  nght  perception  of  general  principles  which 
I  did  not  expccC  '  How  do  you  think,'  said  she,  when 
I  afterward  expressed  my  surprise, '  that  I  could  meet 
my  husband  every  evening  at  dinner,  if  I  were  not  able 
to  talk  on  the  topics  on  which  he  has  been  employed  in 
the  morning.' "  Let  us  then  at  least  imitate  the  French 
in  this  particular,  certain  that  it  will  in  the  process  of 
time  Be  productive  of  the  most  marked  and  happy  re- 
sult. 

For  the  same  reason  that  woman  surpasses  man  in 
conversation,  she  is  superior  to  him  in  epistolary  com- 
position. Her  letters  are  generally  more  varied,  more 
lively  and  impressive,  more  replete  with  interesting 
facts  and  details,  than  those  of  our  sex.  A  gentleman, 
in  writing  a  mere  letter  of  friendship,  is  engaged  in  a 
business  which  rather  breaks  in  on  his  habits,  and  in- 
terrupts for  a  time  the  accustomed  routine  of  his 
thoughts  and  tastes.  He  is  very  apt  to  run  off  upon  the 
general  news  of  the  day,  and  commence  prosing  upon 
some  subject  which  we  would  find  perhaps  infinitely 
better  handled  in  the  public  prints  than  in  his  letter. 
He  has  no  variety ;  he  forgets  to  tell  us  of  our  friends, 
and  of  what  they  are  doing  and  saying.  He  forgets 
that  we  have  hearts,  and  thinks  only  of  our  heads.  He 


omits  to  mention  trifles,  because  he  considers  them 
"light  as  air,*'  when  some  of  these  trifles  might  touch 
a  chord  that  would  vibrate  to  ihe  heart,  and  fill  the  soul 
with  joy  and  gratitude.  When  Mr.  Dacre  writes  to 
the  Duke  of  Fitzjames,  in  the  Young  Duke,  and  says 
in  conclusion,  "  Mary  desires  me  to  present  her  regards 
to  you** — this  was  worth  all  the  letter  besides  to  the 
young  duke ;  *twas  this  he  read  over  and  over  again, 
and  forgot  his  estates  and  his  debts,  while  his  heart  was 
reeling  with  gratitude  for  just  this  little  kindness  from 
ker  whom  he  loved  so  devotedly.  With  woman,  letter 
writing  is  in  complete  unison  with  her  condition  in  so- 
ciety. The  details  of  most  interest  to  her  correspond- 
ents are  precisely  those  with  which  she  is  most  conver- 
sanL  She  presents  no  mutilated  picture;  she  gives 
that  which  delights.  She  is  apt  to  know,  too,  the  little 
Gk)6hen  of  our  hearts,  and  to  pay  all  due  attention  to 
it.  And  she  is  sure  to.  tell,  as  if  by  accident,  precisely 
the  tweeteit  things  in  the  world  to  ua.  She  writes  with 
ease,  variety,  and  interest — because  she  pursues  the 
course  of  the  celebrated  Madame  de  S6vign6,  (who  has 
never  perhaps  had  an  equal  in  our  sex  for  epistolary 
composition.)  **  11  faut  un  pea  entre  bona  amis,*'  says 
Madame  de  S.  "  laisser  trotter  les  plumes  comme  elles 
veulent,  la  mtenne  a  toujours  la  bride  sur  le  cou." 

1  had  intended,  before  concluding  my  Mmarks  on  the 
intellectual  differences  of  the  sexes,  to  offer  some  consi- 
derations in  favor  of  improving  the  system  of  female 
education ;  but  my  number  has  already  expanded  to  a 
size  greatly  beyond  my  anticipations  when  I  commenced 
iL  This  subject  I  must  therefore  postpone  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  resume  it  in  my  next,  if  my  time  and  occupa- 
tions will  permit  me. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  M essonfor. 
TO  F*****. 

And  could*st  thou  F then  believe 

That  I  had  thought  thy  guileless  heart 
Would  prompt  thee  meanly  to  deceive. 
And  stoop  to  play  a  treacherous  part  7 

1^0,  lady  no !— I  saw  thee  move. 

Artless  in  unsuspecting  youth  ; 
That  heart  1  saw  had  leam'd  to  love 

The  hallowed  sanctity  of  truth. 


Could  F ^*s  throbbing  bosom  beat 

Victims  on  victims  to  ensnare : 
Point  to  the  lovers  at  her  feet. 

And  proudly  count  the  captives  there  7 

No,  lady  no!  to  honor  true. 

Thou  would'st  not— eould'st  not  thus  appear— 
Triumphs  like  these  would  seem  to  you, 

Too  dearly  purchased  to  be  dear. 

These,  these  are  arts  alone  allied 

To  spirits  yet  akin  to  earth ; 
The  generous  soul  with  nobler  pride 

Spurns  the  poor  trick,  and  trusts  to  worth. 

Yes,  lady  yea !  such  worth  as  thine. 
Which  kindred  worth  and  genius  rules, 

To  baser  spirits  may  resign 
The  mad  idolatry  of  fools.  H. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaeenger. 
mo  MART. 
T^ne.— Oramachree. 
The  vemftl  inonth  comes  on  with  flowers 

To  deck  the  plains  aronnd, 
No  more  the  frown  of  winter  lowers, 
Or  chills  the  fertile  ground. 

The  snow-white  lily,  natnre's  pride. 

Now  blooms  in  every  vale. 
The  rose  breathes  fragrance  far  and  wide, 

And  perfumes  every  gale. 

The  vocal  thrush  pours  forth  her  note 

To  hail  the  gladsome  mom. 
And  every  warbler  strains  his  throat, 

From  garden,  brake,  and  thorn. 

Come  then,  dear  Mary,  let  us  fly 

To  join  the  unpassioned  lay, 
And  pluck  each  flower  whose  modest  eye 

Just  opens  into  day. 

And  whilst  we  view  the  sweetest  charms 

That  grace  the  new  bom  year, 
I'll  fold  thee  genUy  in  my  arms. 

And  cmsh  etch  budding  care. 

rn  say  the  blush  upon  thy  cheek 

Outvies  the  rose*s  hue, 
The  lily  blooming  o*er  the  vale. 

No  purer  is  than  you. 

But  soon  kind  nature's  sweetest  flowers 

Will  wither  and  decay. 
And  that  bright  glow  which  decks  tliy  cheek. 

Like  them  will  fade  away : 

But  let  not  this  alarm  thy  peace. 

Nor  tremble  at  thy  doom, 
For  though  the  flush  of  youth  will 

Thy  soul  shall  ever  bloom. 


For  the  Boathem  Lkerary  MesMOger. 
BOVO. 

I  will  twine  me  a  wreath  of  life's  withering  flowers, 
And  bind  with  their  brightness  this  aching  heart, 

And  wear  a  smile  through  the  long,  long  hours. 
As  if  in  their  gladness  I  bore  a  part 

I  will  seek  mid  the  gay  and  festive  throng. 
To  check  each  thought  of  the  love  I  cherished, 

And  playfiilly  murmur  his  favorite  song. 

As  if  not  a  tone  of  its  sweetness  had  perished. 

Tho'  the  flowers  of  feeling  are  fiiUen  and  faded. 
Yet  the  fragrance  of  memory  may  still  remain : — 

And  the  heart  by  their  withered  leaves  o'ershaded. 
May  hide  the  wound  though  it  nurse  the  pain. 

And  if  ever  we  meet  upon  earth  again. 
He  shall  not  know  it  by  word  or  by  token : 

For  the  eye  shall  still  sparkle,  though  only  with  pain, 
And  the  lip  wear  a  smUe,  whUe  the  heart  may  be 
broken. 

MORNA 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meascnger. 
RBMBMBBR  BIB,  I.OinS. 

By  the  late  Mrs.  ANN  ROY,  of  Mathewe  county,  Yirgioia. 
When  afar  thou  art  roaming  love. 
In  sunny  climes  where  maidens'  eyes 
Beam  bright  as  their  own  glowing  skies. 
Where  lofty  domes  and  scented  bowers 
Gleam  with  the  golden  orange  flowers; 
And  many  a  column  and  fallen  fane 
Tell  of  Italians  buried  fame : 
Oh!  then  remember  me,  love ! 

When  woo'd  by  the  proud  and  gay,  love. 
And  mirthful  smiles  and  voices  sweet. 
As  angel's  lutes  united  meet 
Thy  eager  ear,  thy  raptured  glance. 
As  they  pass  thee  by  in  the  joyous  dance. 
Ah  pause  and  think  of  the  Umehf  one. 
Whose  bosom  throbs  for  thee  alone : 

Oh  I  then  remember  me,  love ! 

Fame's  glittering  wreath  allures  thee,  love ; 
Ah,  when  thou  bindest  it  round  thy  brow. 
And  heartless  crowds  around  thee  bow ; 
When  stem  ambition's  meed  is  won. 
Ah,  think  of  her  who  urged  thee  on 
To  climb  the  proudest  height  of  fame. 
And  carve  thyself  a  deathless  name : 

Oh !  then  remember  me,  love ! 

And  should  grief  or  death  assail  roe,  love. 
While  thou  art  o'er  the  dark  blue  wave. 
And  carest  not  to  soothe  or  save. 
My  h&testsigh  shall  be  breathed  for  thee. 
On  my  fading  lips  thy  name  shall  be. 
And  my  dying  words  shall  be  a  prayer 
To  heaven  that  thou  mayest  love  me  there : 
Oh !  then  remember  me,  love  I 
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When  melancholy  and  alone, 
I  sit  on  some  moss-covered  stone 

Beside  a  murm'ring  stream ; 
I  think  I  hear  thy  voice's  sound 
In  every  tuneful  thing  around. 

Oh!  what  a  pleasant  dream. 

The  silvery  streamlet  gurgling  on. 
The  mock-bird  chirping  on  the  tbon^ 

Remind  me,  love,  of  thee. 
They  seem  to  whisper  thoughts  of  love. 
As  thou  didst  when  the  stars  above 

Witnessed  thy  vows  to  me ; — 

The  gentle  zephyr  floating  by. 
In  chorus  to  my  pensive  sigh. 

Recalls  the  hour  of  bliss. 
When  from  thy  balmy  lips  I  drew 
Fragrance  as  sweet  as  Hcrraia's  dew. 

And  left  the  first  fond  kiss. 
In  such  an  hour,  when  are  forgot. 
The  world,  its  cares,  and  my  own  kit, 

Thou  seemest  then  to  be, 
A  gentle  guardian  spirit  given 
To  guide  my  wandering  thoughts  to  hfaveo, 

If  they  should  stray  from  thee.         «n.na. 
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BOH-BON— A  TAIaB. 

BY  EDOAR  ▲.  POEL 

•<  Notre  OttUlTer*«~dit  le  Lord  BoUngbroke— « a  de  tellea 
lablea.'*^r«llelre. 

That  Pierre  Bon-Bon  wes  a  Reftaureteur  of  oncom- 
moii  qualifications,  no  man  who,  during  the  reign  of 
— — ,  frequented  the  little  Gift  in  the  Cul-de-sac  Lc 
FebTre  at  Rouen,  will,  I  imagine,  feel  himself  at  liberty 
to  dispute.  That  Pierre  Bon-Bon  was,  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, skilled  in  the  philosophy  of  that  period  is,  I  pre- 
sume, still  more  especially  undeniable.  His  Path  ^  la 
fiia  were  beyond  doubt  immaculate — but  what  pen  can 
do  justice  to  his  essays  turla  JVofure— his  thoughts  but 
r.^bRe~his  obseryations  swr  PEsprU  ?  If  his  omelettes — 
if  his  fricandema  were  inestimable,  what  lUenteur  of 
that  day  would  not  have  given  twice  as  much  for  an 
*  IdH  de  Bon-Bm*  as  for  all  the  trash  of  all  the  '  Idie^  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  eopanlt  ?  Bon-Bon  had  ransacked 
libraries  which  no  other  man  had  ransacked— had  read 
more  than  any  other  would  have  entertained  a  notion 
of  reading— had  understood  more  than  any  other  would 
have  conceived  the  possibility  of  understanding ;  and 
although,  while  he  flourished,  there  were  not  wanting 
some  authors  at  Rouen,  to  assert  "that  his  dida  evinced 
neither  the  purity  of  the  Academy,  nor  the  depth  of  the 
Lyceum" — although,  mark  me,  his  doctrines  were  by  no 
means  Tery  generally  comprehended,  still  it  did  not  fol- 
low that  they  were  diflicult  of  comprehension.  It  was, 
I  think,  on  account  of  their  entire  self-evidency  that 
many  persons  were  led  to  consider  them  abstruse,  ft 
is  to  Bon-Bon — ^but  let  this  go  no  farther — it  is  to  Bon- 
Bon  that  Kant  himself  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  meta- 
physics. The  former  was  not  indeed  a  Platonist,  nor 
strictly  speaking  an  Aristotelian — nor  did  he,  like  the 
modem  Leibnitz,  waste  those  precious  hours  which 
might  be  employed  in  the  invention  of  a  /rieasaie,  or, 
faeUi  gmdu,  the  analysis  of  a  sensation,  in  frivolous  at- 
tempts at  reconciling  the  obstinate  oils  and  waters  of 
ethical  discussion.  Not  at  all.  Bon-Bon  was  Ionic 
Bon>Bon  was  equally  Italic.  He  reasoned  a  pricrL 
He  reasoned  also  a  patleritni.  His  ideas  were  innate — 
or  otherwise.  He  believed  in  George  of  Trebizond. 
He  believed  in  Bossarion.  Bon-Bon  was  emphatically 
a — Bon-BonisU 

I  have  spoken  of  the  philosopher  in  his  capacity  of 
Restaurateur.  I  would  not  however  have  any  friend 
of  mine  imagine  that  in  fulfilling  his  hereditary  duties 
in  that  line,  our  hero  wanted  a  proper  estimation  of 
their  dignity  and  importance.  Far  from  it;:  It  was 
impossible  to  say  in  which  branch  of  his  duplicate  pro- 
fession he  took  the  greater  pride.  In  his  opinion  the 
powers  of  the  mind  held  intimate  connection  with  the 
capabilities  of  the  stomach.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  a  charge  of  gluttony,  or  indeed  any  other  se- 
rious charge  to  the  prejudice  of  the  metaphysician.  If 
Pierre  Bon-Bon  had  his  failings — and  what  great  man 
has  not  a  thousand  7 — if  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  I  say,  had  his 
fiiilings,  they  were  failings  of  very  little  importance — 
faults  indeed  which  in  other  tempers  have  often  been 
looked  upon  rather  in  the  light  of  virtues.  As  regards 
one  of  these  foibles  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it  in 
this  history  but  for  the  remarkable  prominency — ^the 
extreme  offo  reUeoo  ia  which  it  jutted  out  from  the  plane 
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of  his  general  disposition.  Bon-Bon  could  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  making  m  bargain. 

Not  that  Bon-Bon  was  avaricious — no.  It  was  by 
no  means  necessary  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  philoso- 
pher, that  the  batgain  should  be  to  his  own  proper  ad- 
vantage. Provided  a  trade  could  be  effected — a  trade 
of  any  kind,  upon  any  terms,  or  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, a  trhimphant  smile  was  seen  for  many  days  there- 
after to  enlighten  his  countenance,  and  a  knowing 
wink  of  the  eye  to  give  evidence  of  his  sagacity. 

At  any  epoch  it  would  not  be  very  wonderful  if  a 
humor  so  peculiar  as  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned, 
should  elicit  attention  and  remark.  At  the  epoch  of 
our  narrative,  had  this  peculiarity  nof  attracted  obser- 
vation, there  would  have  been  room  for  wonder  indeed. 
It  was  soon  reported  that  upon  all  occasions  of  the  kind, 
the  smile  of  BoinBou  was  wont  to  differ  widely  from 
the  downright  grin  with  which  that  Restaurateur  would 
laugh  at  his  own  jokes,  or  welcome  an  acquaintance. 
Hints  were  thrown  out  of  an  exciting  nature — stories 
were  told  of  perilous  baigains  made  in  a  hurry  and  re- 
pented of  at  leisure — and  instances  were  adduced  of 
unaccountable  capacities,  vague  longings,  and  unnatu- 
ral inclinations  implanted  by  the  author  of  all  evil  for 
wise  purposes  of  bis  own. 

The  philosopher  had  other  weaknesses— but  they 
are  scarcely  worthy  of  our  aerioDS  examination.  For 
example,  there  are  few  men  of  extraordinary  profundity 
who  are  found  wanting  in  an  inclination  for  the  bottle. 
Whether  this  inclination  be  an  exciting  eause,  or  rather 
a  valid  proof  of  such  profundity,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Bon-Bon,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  did  not  think  the  sub- 
ject adapted  to  minute  investigation — nor  do  I.  Yet 
in  the  indulgence  of  a  propensity  so  truly  classical,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Resiuuraieur  would  lose 
sight  of  that  intuitive  discrimination  which  was  wont 
to  characterize,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  his  Essm 
and  his  Omeieltei.  With  him  Sauteme  was  to  Medoc 
what  Catullus  was  to  Homer.  He  would  sport  with  a 
syllogism  in  sippingSL  Peray,  but  unravel  an  argument 
over  Clos  de  Vougeot,  and  upset  a  theory  in  a  torrent 
of  Chambertin.  In  his  seclusions  the  Vin  de  Bourgogne 
had  its  allotted  hour,  and  there  were  appropriate  mo- 
ments for  the  Cdtes  du  Rhone.  Well  had  it  been  if 
the  same  quick  sense  of  propriety  had  attended  him  in 
the  peddling  propensity  to  which  I  have  formerly  allu- 
ded— ^but  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Indeed,  to 
say  the  truth,  Ikai  trait  of  mind  in  the  philosophic  Bon- 
Bon  did  begin  at  length  to  assume  a  character  of  strange 
intensity  and  mjrstidsm,  and,  however  singular  it  may 
seem,  appeared  deeply  tinctured  with  the  grotesque 
JiablerU  of  his  &vorite  German  studies. 

To  enter  the  little  Ct\fi  in  the  Cti/  de  Sae  he  Febvre 
was,  at  the  period  of  our  tale,  to  enter  the  sanctum  of 
a  man  of  genius.  Bon-Bon  was  a  man  of  genius. 
There  was  not  a  Mtu-eidHnier  in  Rouen,  who  could  not 
have  told  you  that  Bon-Bon  was  a  man  of  genius.  His 
very  cat  knew  it,  and  forbore  to  whisk  her  tail  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  of  genius.  His  large  water-dog 
was  acquainted  with  the  &ct,  and  upon  the  approach  of 
his  roaster,  betrayed  his  sense  of  inferiority  by  a  sanc- 
tity of  deportment,  a  debasement  of  the  ears,  and  a 
dropping  of  the  lower  jaw  not  altogether  unworthy  of 
a  dog.    It  is,  however,  true  that  much  of  this  habitual 

respect  might  have  been  attributed  to  the  personal  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  metaphysician.  A  distinguished  ex- 
terior will,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  have  its  weight 
even  with  a  beast ;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  much  in 
the  outward  man  of  the  Reataurateur  calculated  to  im- 
press the  imagination  of  the  quadruped.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar majesty  about  the  atmosphere  of  the  little  great — if 
I  may  be  permitted  so.  equivocal  an  expression — which 
mere  physical  bulk  alone  will  be  found  at  all  times  ineffi- 
cient in  creating.  If,  however,  Bon-Bon  was  barely  three 
feet  in  height,  and  if  his  head  was  diminutively  small, 
still  it  was  impossible  to  behold  the  rotundity  of  his 
stomach  without  a  sense  of  magnificence  nearly  border- 
ing upon  the  sublime.  In  its  size  both  dogs  and  men 
must  have  seen  a  type  of  his  acquirements—in  its  im- 
mensity a  fitting  habitation  for  his  immortal  soul. 

I  might  here«-if  it  so  pleased  me— dilate  upon  the 
matter  of  habiliment,  and  other  mere  circumstances  of 
the  external  metaphysician.  I  might  hint  that  the 
hair  of  our  hero  was  worn  short,  combed  smoothly  over 
his  forehead,  and  surmounted  by  a  conical-shaped  white 
flannel  cap  and  tassels — that  his  pea-green  jerkin  was 
not  after  the  fashion  of  those  worn  by  the  common  class 
of  Reataurateiirs  at  that  day — that  the  sleeves  were 
■omething  fuller  than  the  reigning  costume  permitted — 
that  the  cufiTs  were  turned  up,  not  as  usual  in  that  bar- 
barous period,  with  oloth  of  the  same  quality  and  color 
as  the  garment,  but  faced  in  a  more  fanciful  manner 
with  the  particolored  velvet  of  Oenoa-^that  his  slippers 
were  of  a  bright  purple,  curiously  filagreed,  and  might 
have  been  manufactured  in  Japan,  bu(  for  the  exquisite 
pointing  6f  the  toes,  and  the  brilliant  tin  to  of  the  bind- 
ing and  embroidery — that  his  breeches  were  of  the  yel- 
Itff  satin-like  material  called  aimoMe— that  his  sky-blue 
cloak  resembling  in  form  a  dressing-wrapper,  and  richly 
bestudded  all  over  with  crimson  devices,  floated  cava- 
lierly upon  his  shoulders  like  a  mist  of  Uie  morning— 
and  that  his  Umi  entemble  gave  rise  to  the  remarkable 
words  of  Benevenuta,  the  Improvisatrice  of  Florence, 
"  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  Pierre  Bon-Bon 
was  indeed  a  bird  of  Paradise,  or  the  rather  a  Tcry 
Paradise  of  perfection. ** 

I  have  said  that  **  to  enter  the  Cqfi  in  the  Cid-^-Sae 
Le  Febvre  was  to  enter  the  sanctum  of  a  man  of 
genius'* — but  then  it  -was  only  the  man  of  genius  who 
could  duly  estimate  the  merito  of  the  sanctum.  A  sign 
consisting  of  a  vast  folio  swung  before  the  entrance. 
On  one  side  of  the  volume  was  painted  a  bottle— on  the 
reverse  a  PaU.  On  the  back  were  visible  in  large  let- 
ters the  words  JEumres  de  BcU'Bon,  Thus  was  deli- 
cately shadowed  forth  the  two- fold  occupation  of  the 
proprietor. 

Upon  stepping  over  the  threshold  the  whole  interior 
of  the  building  presented  itself  to  view.  A  long,  low- 
pitched  room  of  antique  construction  was  indeed  all  the 
accommodation  aflbrded  by  the  Cafi  in  the  Cul-iM'Sac 
Le  Febvre.  In  a  comer  of  the  apartment  stood  the 
bed  of  the  metaph3nncian.  An  array  of  curtains,  to- 
gether with  a  canopy  h  la  Oriqtu  gave  it  an  air  at  once 
classic  and  comfortable.  In  the  comer  diagonally  op- 
posite appeared,  in  direct  and  friendly  comn\union,  the 
properties  of  the  kitchen  and  the  bibUothique,  A  dish 
of  polemics  stood  peacefully  upon  the  dresser.  Here 
lay  an  oven-full  of  the  latest  ethic»— there  a  kettle  of 
duodecimo  melanges.  Volumes  of  German  morality 
were  hand  and  glove  with  the  gridiron — a  toasting  fork 


might  be  discovered  by  the  side  of  Euaebios— Plalo  in- 
clined at  his  ease  in  the  firying  pan — and  cotempomry 
roanuscripto  were  filed  away  upon  the  spit. 

In  other  respecto  the  Caff  de  Bon-Bon  might  be  said 
to  difler  little  from  the  Ct{fit  of  the  period.  A  gigantic 
fire-place  yawned  opposite  the  door.  On  the  right  of 
the  fire-place  an  open  cupboard  displayed  a  formidable 
array  of  labelled  bottles.  There  Mouaseux,  Chamberw 
tin,  St.  George,  Richbourg,  Bordeaux,  Margaux,  Hau- 
brion,  Leonville,  Medoc,  Sauteme,  Birac,  Preigme^ 
Grave,  Lafitte,  and  St.  Peray  contended  with  many 
other  names  of  lesser  celebrity  for  the  honor  of  being 
quaflfed.  From  the  ceiling,  suspended  by  a  chain  of 
very  long  slender  links,  swung  a  fantastic  iron  lamp, 
throwing  a  hazy  light  over  the  room,  and  relieving  in 
some  measure  the  placidity  of  the  scene. 

It  was  here,  about  twelve  o'clock  one  night,  daring 

the  severe  winter  of ,  that  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  after 

having  listened  for  some  time  to  the  comments  of  his 
neighbors  upon  his  singular  propensity — that  Pierre 
Bon-Bon,  I  say,  having  turned  them  all  out  of  his  hoose^ 
locked  the  door  upon  them  with  a  taere  DUu^  and  be- 
took himself  in  no  very  pacific  mood  to  the  oomfbrCs  of 
a  leather-bottomed  arm-chaur,  and  a  fire  of  blazing 
faggots. 

It  was  one  of  those  terrific  nighto  which  are  only 
met  with  once  or  twice  during  a  century.  The  mow 
drifted  down  bodily  in  enormous  masaes,  and  the  Cefi 
de  Bon-Bon  tottered  to  ito  very  centre,  with  the  floods 
of  wind  that,  rushing  through  the  crannies  in  the  waQ, 
and  pouring  impetuously  down  the  chimney,  shook 
awfully  the  curtains  of  the  philosopher's  bed,  and  dia- 
organized  the  economy  of  his  Pat^pans  and  papers. 
The  huge  folio  sign  that  swung  without,  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  creaked  ominously,  and 
gave  out  a  moaning  sound  from  ito  stanchions  of  solid 
oak. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  in  no  very  plaeid  temper 
the  metophysician  drew  up  his  chair  to  ito  customary 
stotion  by  the  hearth.  Many  eircomstanees  of  a  per> 
plexing  nature  had  occurred  during  the  day,  to  dtstnrb 
the  serenity  of  his  meditotions.  In  attempting  Dn 
JE%{f$  u  la  Prineesie  he  had  unfortunately  perpetrated  an 
OmeleUe  h  la  Rei$u — the  discovery  of  a  principle  in 
Ethics  had  been  frustrated  by  the  overturning  of  a 
stew — and  last,  not  least,  he  had  been  thwarted  in  one 
of  those  admirable  bargains  which  hs  at  all  times  took 
such  especial  delight  in  bringing  to  a  successful  teani- 
nation.  But  in  the  chafing  of  his  mind  at  these  unae- 
countoble  vicissitudes,  there  did  not  fail  to  be  mingled 
a  degree  of  that  nervous  anxiety  which  the  f^iry  of 
a  boisterous  night  is  so  well  calculated  to  prodoee. 
Whistling  to  his  more  immediate  vicinity  the  larg« 
black  water-dog  we  have  spoken,  of  before,  and  trttKi^ 
himself  uneasily  in  his  chair,  he  could  not  4ieip  easting 
a  wary  and  unquiet  eye  towards  those  distanC  rercMw 
of  the  apartment  whose  inexorable  shadows  not  even 
the  red  fire-light  itself  could  more  than  partially  soeeeed 
in  overcoming. 

Having  completed  a  scrutiny  whose  exset  puipoes 
was  perhaps  unintelligible  to  himself  Bon-Bon  drew 
closer  to  his  seat  a  smalt  table  covered  with  books  and 
papers,  and  soon  became  absorbed  in  the  tosk  of  fe> 
touching  a  voluminous  manuacrijH,  intended  for  polK 
Ucation  on  the  morrow.  ^     *       j 
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^  I  am  in  no  kurry,  Monsieur  Bon>Bon'* — whispered 
a  whining  voice  in  the  apartment. 

"  The  devil !"— ejaculated  our  hero,  starting  to  his 
feet,  overturning  the  table  at  his  side,  and  staring 
around  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Very  true'*— calmly  replied  the  voice. 

"Very  true!— what  is  very  true?— how  came  you 
here?'* — ^vociferated  the  metaphysician,  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  something  which  lay  stretched  at  full  length  upon 
the  bed. 

"  I  was  saying** — said  the  intruder,  without  attend- 
ing to  Bon-Bon^s  interrogatories — "  I  was  saying  that  I 
am  not  at  all  pushed  for  time— that  the  business  upon 
which  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  is  of  no  pressing  im- 
portance— ^in  short  that  I  can  very  well  wait  until  you 
have  finished  your  Exposition.'* 

"  My  Exposition  I — there  now ! — how  do  you  know — 
how  came  yw  to  understand  that  I  was  writing  an  Ex- 
position 7— good  God !" 

•*  Hush !" — replied  the  figure  in  a  shrill  under  tone ; 
and  arising  quickly  from  the  bed  he  made  a  single  step 
towards  our  hero,  while  the  iron  lamp  overhead  swung 
convulsively  back  from  his  approach. 

The  philosopher's  amazement  did  not  prevent  a  nar- 
row scrutiny  of  the  stranger's  dress  and  appearance. 
The  outlines  of  a  figure,  exceedingly  lean,  but  much 
above  the  common  height,  were  rendered  minutely  dis- 
tinct by  means  of  a  faded  suit  of  black  cloth  which  fitted 
tight  to  the  skin,  but  was  oUierwise  cut  very  much  in 
the  style  of  a  century  aga  These  garmente  had 
evidently  been  intended  a  priori  for  a  much  shorter 
person  than  their  present  owner.  His  ankles  and 
wrists  were  left  naked  for  several  inches.  In  his  shoes, 
however,  a  pair  of  very  brilliant  buckles  gave  the  lie  to 
the  extreme  poverty  implied  by  the  other  portions  of 
his  dress.  His  head  was  bare,  and  entirely  bald,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hinder  part,  from  which  depended 
a  fueiie  of  considerable  length.  A  pair  of  green  specta- 
cles, with  side  glasses,  protected  his  eyes  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  light,  and  at  the  same  time  prevented  our 
hero  fipom  ascertainiiig  either  their  color  or  their  confor- 
mation. About  t  be  entire  person  there  was  no  evidence 
of  a  shirt ;  but  a  white  cravat,  of  filthy  appearance,  was 
tied  with  extreme  precision  around  the  throat,  and  the 
ends  hanging  down  formally  side  by  side,  gave,  although 
I  daresay  unintentionally,  the  idea  of  an  ecclesiastic 
Indeed,  many  other  poinU  both  in  his  appearance  and 
demeanor  might  have  very  well  sustained  a  conception 
of  that  nature.  Over  his  left  ear  he  carried,  after  the 
fiuhioD  of  a  modem  clerk,  an  instrument  resembling  the 
ffyfitf  of  the  ancients.  In  a  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  ap- 
peared conspicuously  a  small  black  volume  fastened 
with  clasps  of  steel.  This  book,  whether  accidenuliy 
or  not,  was  so  turned  out'^ardly  from  the  person  as  to 
discover  the  words  "  RUud  Catholique"  in  white  letters 
upon  the  back.'  His  entire  physiognomy  was  interest- 
ingly saturnine-— even  cadaverously  pale.  The  fore- 
head was  lofty  and  deeply  furrowed  with  the  ridges  of 
contemplation.  The  comers  of  the  mouth  were  drawn 
down  into  an  expression  of  the  most  submissive  humi- 
lity. There  was  also  a  clasping  of  the  hands,  as  he 
stepped  towards  our  hero — a  deep  sigh — and  altogether 
a  look  of  such  utter  sanctity  as  could  not  have  failed  to 
be  unequivocally  prepos^fissing.  Every  shadow  of  an- 
ger laded  from  the  countenance  of  the  metaphysician, 


as,  having  completed  a  satisfactory  survey  of  his  visiter's 
person,  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  a  seat. 

There  would  however  be  a  radical  error  in  attributing 
this  instantaneous  transition  of  feeling  in  the  philoso- 
pher to  any  one  of  those  causes  which  might  naturally 
be  supposed  to  have  had  an  influence.  Indeed  Pierre 
Bon-Bon,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  understand  of 
his  disposition,  was  of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  any  spddousness  of  exterior  deportment. 
It  was  impossible  that  so  accurate  an  observer  of  men 
and  things  should  have  failed  to  discover,  upon  the  mo- 
ment, the  real  character  of  the  personage  who  had  thus 
intmded  upon  his  hospitality.  To  say  no  more,  the 
conformation  of  his  visiter's  feet  was  sufliciently  re- 
markable—there was  a  tremulous  sweUing  in  the  hinder 
part  of  his  breeches — and  the  vibration  of  his  coat  tail 
was  a  palpable  facL  Judge  then  with  what  feelings  of 
satisfaction  our  hero  found  himself  thrown  thus  at  once 
into  the  society  of  a — of  a  person  for  whom  he  had  at 
all  times  entertained  such  unqualified  respect.  He  was^ 
however,  too  much  of  the  diplomatist  to  let  escape  him 
any  intimation  of  his  suspicions,  or  rather — ^I  should 
say — ^his  certainty  in  regard  to  the  true  state  of  affairs. 
It  was  not  his  oue  to  appear  at  all  conscious  of  the  high 
honor  he  thus  unexpectedly  enjoyed,  but  by  leading 
his  guest  into  conversation,  to  elicit  some  important 
ethical  ideas  which  might,  in  obtainmg  a  place  in  his 
contemplated  publication,  enlighten  the  human  race, 
and  at  the  same  time  immortalize  himself— ideas  which, 
I  should  have  added,  his  visiter's  great  age,  and  well 
known  proficiency  in  the  science  of  Morals  might  very 
well  have  enabled  him  to  afford.  , 

Actuated  by  these  enlightened  views  our  hero  bad^' 
the  gentleman  sit  down,  while  he  himself  took  occasion 
to  throw  some  faggots  upon  the  fire,  and  place  upon  the 
now  re-established  table  some  bottles  of  the  powerful  Fm 
de  Jdcusteux,  Having  quickly  completed  these  opera- 
tions, he  drew  his  chair  m  ^  ou  to  his  companion's,  and 
waited  until  he  should  open  the  conversation.  But  plana 
even  the  most  skilfully  matured  are  often  thwarted  in 
the  outset  of  their  application,  and  the  Restauraieur 
found  himself  entirely  nonphued  by  the  very  firat  words 
of  his  visiter's  speech. 

*<I  see  you  know  me,  Bon-Bon,** — said  he: — **haf 
ha!  ha  I— he!  he!  he!— hi!  hi!  hi!— ho!  ho!  ho!— 
hu!  hu!  hu!**— and  the  devil,  dropping  at  once  the 
sanctity  of  his  demeanor,  opened  to  its  fullest  extent  a 
mouth  from  ear  to  ear  so  as  to  display  a  set  of  jag- 
ged, and  fang-like  teeth,  and  throwing  back  his  head, 
laughed  long,  loud,  wickedly,  and  uproariously,  while 
the  blaek  dog  crouching  down  upon  his  haunches  joined 
lustily  in  the  chorus,  and  the  tabby  cat,  flying  off  at  a 
tangent  stood  up  on  end  and  shrieked  in  the  fiirthest 
comer  of  the  apartmenU 

Not  so  the  philosopher:  he  was  too  much  a  man  of 
the  Kt'M  either  to  laugh  like  the  dog,  or  by  shrieks  to 
betray  the  indecorous  trepidation  of  the  cat.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  he  felt  a  little  astonishment 
to  see  the  white  lettera  which  formed  the  words  "MUud 
Citlhoiiqu^  on  the  book  in  his  guest's  pocket  momen- 
tarily changing  both  their  color  and  their  import,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  in  place  of  the  original  title,  the  words 
RegUre  de$  Condamnia  blaze  forth  in  charactera  of  red. 
This  startluig  circumstance,  ArhenBpn-Bon  replied  to 
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his  Tisiter's  remark,  imparted  to  his  mamier  an  air  of 
embarrassment  which  might  not  probably  hare  other- 
wise been  obserrable. 

"Why,  sir," — said  the  philosopher — "why,  sir,  to 
speak  sincerely — I  believe  you  are— upon  my  word — 
the  d— dest — that  is  to  say  I  think— I  imagine— 1  have 
some  faint — some  vtry  fiiint  idea — of  the  remarkable 

honor " 

"  Oh ! — ah ! — yes ! — ^very  well  !*» — interrupted  his  ma- 
jesty—"say  no  more— I  see  how  it  is."  And  hereupon, 
taking*  off  his  green  spectacles,  he  wiped  the  glasses 
carefblly  with  the  sleeye  of  his  coat,  and  deposited  them 
in  his  pocket. 

If  Bon-Bon  had  been  astonished  at  the  incident  of 
the  book,  his  amazement  was  now  increased  to  an  in- 
tolerable degree  by  the  spectacle  whidi  here  presented 
itself  to  yiew.  In  raising  his  eyea,  with  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  color  of  his  guest's, 
he  found  them  by  no  means  black,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated— nor  gray,  as  might  have  been  imagined — nor  yet 
hazel  nor  blue — ^nor  indeed  yellow,  nor  red— n«  pur- 
ple— nor  white — nor  green — nor  any  other  color  in  the 
heavens  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth.  In  short  Pierre  Bon-Bon  not  only  saw 
plainly  that  his  majesty  had  no  eyes  whatsoever,  but 
could  discover  no  indications  of  their  having  existed  at 
any  previous  period,  for  the  space  where  eyes  should 
naturally  have  been,  was,  I  am  constrained  to  say, 
(imply  a  dead  level  of  cadaverous  flesh. 

It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  metaphysician  to  for- 
bear making  some  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  so  strange 
a  phenomenon,  and  to  his  surprise  the  reply  of  his 
majesty  was  at  once  prompt,  dignified,  and  satisfactory. 

"  EyesI— my  dear  Bon-Bon,  eyes !  did  you  say  7 — oh ! 
ah!  I  perceive.  The  ridiculous  prints,  eh?  which  are 
in  circulation,  have  given  you  a  false  idea  of  my  per- 
sonal appearance.  Eyes!! — true.  Eyes,  Pierre  Bon- 
Bon,  are  very  well  in  their  proper  place— lAol,  you 
would  say,  is  the  head — right— the  head  of  a  worm. 
To  you  likewise  these  optics  are  indispensable— yet  I 
will  convince  you  that  my  vision  is  more  penetrating 
than  your  own.  There  is  a  cat,  I  see,  in  the  comer — 
a  pretty  eat!— look  at  her! — observe  her  well  Now, 
Bon-Bon,  do  you  behold  the  thoughts— the  thoughts,  I 
say — the  ideas— the  reflections— engendering  in  her  pe- 
ricranium? 

There  it  is  now ! — you  do  not.  She  is  thinking  we 
admire  the  profundity  of  her  mind.  She  has  just  con- 
cluded that  I  am  the  most  distinguished  of  ecclesiastics, 
and  that  you  are  the  most  superfluous  of  metaphy- 
sicians. Thus  you  see  I  am  not  altogether  blind :  but 
to  one  of  my  profession  the  eyes  you  speak  of  would 
be  merely  an  incumbrance,  liable  at  any  time  to  be  put 
out  by  a  toasting  iron  or  a  pitchfork.  To  you,  I  allow, 
these  optics  are  indispensable.  Endeavor,  Bon-Bon,  to 
use  them  well — my  vision  is  the  soul" 

Hereupon  the  guest  helped  himself  to  the  wine  upon 
the  table,  and  pouring  out  a  bumper  for  Bon-Bon,  re- 
quested him  to  drink  it  without  scruple,  and  make  him- 
self perfectly  at  home. 

"  A  clever  book  that  of  yours,  Pierre** — rssumed  his 
majesty,  tapping  our  friend  knowingly  upon  the  shoul- 
der, as  the  latter  set  down  his  glass  after  a  thorough 
compliance  with  tliis  injunction. 

"A  clever  book  that  of  yours,  upon  my  honor.    It»c 


a  work  after  my  own  heart.  Your  arrangement  of  mat- 
ter, I  think,  however,  might  be  improved,  and  many  of 
your  notions  remind  me  of  Aristotle.  That  philosopher 
was  one  of  my  most  intimate  acquaintances.  I  liked 
him  as  much  for  his  terrible  ill  temper,  as  for  his  happy 
knack  at  making  a  blunder.  There  is  only  one  solid 
truth  in  all  that  he  has  written,  and  for  that  I  gave  him 
the  hint  out  of  pure  compassion  for  his  absurdity.  I 
suppose,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  you  very  well  know  to  what 
divine  moral  truth  I  am  alluding." 

"Cannot  say  that  I " 

"Indeed! — why  I  told  Aristotle  that  by  sneezing 
men  expelled  superfluous  ideas  through  the  proboscis.** 

"Which  is — hiccup! — undoubtedly  the  case" — said 
the  metaphysician,  while  he  poured  out  for  himself 
another  bumper  of  Mousseux,  and  offered  his  snuff-bos 
to  the  fingers  of  his  visiter. 

"There  was  Plato  too"— continued  his  majesty, 
modestly  declining  the  snuff-box  and  the  compliment — 
"  there  was  Plato,  too,  for  whom  I,  at  one  time,  felt  all 
the  affection  of  a  friend.  You  knew  Plato,  Bon-Bon? — 
ah!  no,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.  He  met  me  at 
Athens,  one  day,  in  the  Parthenon,  and  told  me  he  was 
distressed  for  an  idea.  I  bade  him  write  down  that 
"  0  ntms  estin  augos.^  He  said  that  he  would  do  so,  and 
went  home,  while  I  stepped  over  to  the  Pyramids.  Bui 
my  conscience  smote  me  for  the  lie,  and,  hastening  back 
to  Athens,  I  arrived  behind  the  philosopher's  chair  as 
he  was  inditing  the  '  augotJ*  Giving  the  gamma  a  fillip 
with  my  finger  I  turned  it  upside  down.  So  the  sen- 
tence now  reads  'omoia  ettm  mdos,*  and  is,  you  per^ 
ceive,  tfae  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  meuphysics.** 

"  Were  you  ever  at  Rour?"— asked  the  RttimnUmr 
as  he  finished  his  second  bottle  of  Mousseux,  and  drew 
fipom  the  closet  a  Uurger  supply  of  Yin  de  Cbambertio. 

"But  once.  Monsieur  Bon-Bon — but  once.  There 
was  a  time" — said  the  devil,  as  if  reciting  some  passage 
from  a  book — 'there  was  an  anarchy  of  five  years 
during  which  the  republic,  bereft  of  all  iu  oflkers,  bad 
no  magistracy  besides  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and 
these  were  not  legally  vested  with  any  degree  of  ex* 
ecutive  power* — at  that  time.  Monsieur  Bon-Bon — at 
that  time  only  I  was  in  Rome,  and  I  have  do  earthly 
acquaintance,  consequently,  with  any  of  iu  philoso- 
phy.*'* 

"What  do  you  think  of  Epicurus? — what  do  yoQ 
think  of— hiccup ! — ^Epicurus  ?'* 

"What  do  I  think  of  whom  /"—said  the  devil  in  a»- 
tonishment — "you  cannot  surely  mean  to  find  any 
fiiult  with  Epicurus!  What  do  I  think  of  Epicurus! 
Do  you  mean  me,  sir?—/  am  Epicurus.  I  am  the  same 
philosopher  who  wrote  each  of  the  three  hundred  trea- 
tises commemorated  by  Diogenes  Laertes." 

"That's  a  lie!" — said  the  metaph3r8ician,  for  tlie 
wine  had  gotten  a  little  into  his  head. 

"Very  well! — ^very  well,  sir! — very  well  indeed, 
sir" — said  his  majesty. 

"That's  a  lie!'*— repeated  the  Restaurateur  do^ 
matically— "that's  a— hiccup!— lie!" 

"Well,  well!  have  it  your  own  way**— said  the 
devil  pacifically:  and  Bon-Bon,  having  beaten  his  bm- 
jesty  at  an  orgument,  thought  it  his  duty  to  oondode  a 
second  bottle  of  Chambertin. 


*  Us  •crira{«nt  tor  la  PhUomphle  (Cfcer;  LmertHm,  8a 
msit  c'euil  la  Philosophit  Ortequs.— CMOuxeL         T 
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**Aa  I  was  nying" — resumed  the  visiter — "as  I 
-was  obsenring  a  little  while  ago,  there  are  some  very 
etUri  notions  in  that  book  of  yours,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon. 
What,  for  instance,  do  yoo  mean  by  all  that  humbug 
about  the  soul  7    Pray,  sir,  what  is  the  soul  7*' 

"The — ^hiccup! — soul" — replied  the  metaphjrsician, 
referring  to  his  MS.  "is  undoubtedly*'— 

"No,  sir!" 

"Indubitably"— 

"No,  sir!" 

<*  Indisputably  "— 

"No,  sir!" 

"Evidently"— 

"No,  sir!" 

"  Incontrovertibly  "— 

"No,  sir!" 

"Hiccup!"— 

"No,  sir!" 

"And  beyond  all  question  a" — 

"No,  sir!  the  soul  is  no  such  thing."  (Here  the 
philosopher  finished  his  third  bottle  of  Chambertin.) 

"Then— hic-cup! — pray — ^sir — what — what  is  it?" 

"That  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Monsieur  Bon-Bon," 
replied  his  majesty,  musingly.  "I  have  tasted — that 
is  to  say  I  have  known  some  very  bad  souls,  and  some 
too— pretty  good  ones."  Here  the  devil  licked  his  lips, 
and,  having  unconsciously  let  fall  his  hand  upon  the 
volume  in  his  pocket,  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
sneezing. 

His  majesty  continued. 

"There  was  the  soul  of  Cratinus— passable : — Aris- 
tophanes— racy! — ^Plato— exquisite:— not  jfour  j*lato, 
but  Plato  the  comic  poet :  your  Plato  would  have  turned 
the  stomach  of  Cerberus — faugh !  Then  let  me  see ! 
there  were  Noevius,  and  Andronicus,  and  PlaulKis,  and 
Terentius.  Then  there  were  Lucilius,  and  Catullus, 
and  Naso,  and  Cluintius  Flaccus— dear  Cluinty !  as  1 
called  him  when  he  sung  a  seculare  for  my  amusement, 
while  I  toasted  him  in  pure  good  humor  on  a  fork.  But 
they  wantyiooor  these  Romans.  One  fat  Greek  is 
worth  a  dozen  of  them,  and  besides  will  keep,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  a  duirite.  Let  us  taste  your  Sau- 
teme." 

Bon-Bon  had  by  this  time  made  up  his  mind  to  the 
nU  admiran,  and  endeavored  to  hand  down  the  bottles 
in  question.  He  was,  however,  conscious  of  a  strange 
sound  in  the  room  like  the  wagging  of  a  tail.  Of  this, 
although  extremely  indecent  in  his  majesty,  the  philo- 
sopher took  no  notice— simply  kicking  the  black  water 
dog  and  requesting  him  to  be  quiet.  The  visiter  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  found  that  Horace  tasted  very  much  like  Aris- 
totle— you  know  I  am  fond  of  variety.  Terentius  I 
could  not  have  told  from  Menander.  Naso,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, was  Nicander  in  disguise.  Virgilius  had  a 
strong  twang  of  Theocritus.  Martial  put  me  much  in 
mind  of  Architochus — and  Titus  Livy  was  positively 
Polybius  and  none  other." 

"  Hie — cup  !'* — here  replied  Bon-Bon,  and  his  majesty 
proceeded. 

'*But  if  I  have  a  penchant,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon, — if  I 
have  a  penchant,  it  is  for  a  philosopher.  Yet  let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  it  is  not  every  dev —  I  mean  it  is  not  every 
gentleman  who  knows  how  to  chooee  a  philosopher. 
Long  ones  are  not  good,  and  the  best,  if  not  carefully 


shelled,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  rancid  on  account  of  the 
galL" 

"Shelled!!" 

"I  mean  taken  out  of  the  carcass." 

"What  do  you  think  of  a— hiccup! — physician?" 

"  DonH  mention  them ! — ugh !  ugh !  (Here  his  ma- 
jesty retched  violently.)  "I  never  tasted  but  one — 
that  rascal  Hippocrates !— smelt  of  asafcetida — ^ugh! 
ugh!  ugh!— caught  a  wretched  cold  washing  him  in 
the  Styx — and  after  all  he  gave  me  the  cholera  morbus." 

"  The — ^hiccup ! — wretch !  "—ejaculated  Bon-Bon — 
"the — ^bic*cup! — abortion  of  a  pill-box !"— and  the 
philosopher  dropped  a  tear. 

"After  all" — continued  the  visiter— " after  all,  if  a 
dev —  if  a  gentleman  wishes  to  live  he  must  have  more 
talents  than  one  or  two,  and  with  us  a  fat  face  is  an 
evidence  of  diplomacy." 

"How  so?" 

"Why  we  are  sometimes  exceedingly  pushed  for 
provisions.  You  must  know  that  in  a  climate  so  sultry 
as  mine,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  keep  a  spirit 
alive  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours ;  and  after  death, 
unless  pickled  immediately,  (and  a  pickled  spirit  is  not 
good,)  they  will — smell — you  understand,  eh?  Putre- 
faction is  always  to  be  apprehended  when  the  spirits 
are  consigned  to  us  in  the  usual  way." 

"Hiccup! — hiccup! — good  God!  how  da  you  man- 
age?" 

Here  the  iron  lamp  commenced  swinging  with  re- 
doubled violence,  and  the  devil  half  started  from  his 
seat — ^however  with  a  slight  sigh  he  recovered  his  com- 
posure, merely  saying  to  our  hero  in  a  low  tone,  "I 
tell  you  what,  Pierre  Bon-Bon,  we  mutt  have  no  more 
swearing." 

Bon-Bon  swallowed  another  bumper,  and  his  visiter 
continued. 

"Why  there  are  several  ways  of  managing.  The 
most  of  us  starve :  some  put  up  with  the  pickle.  For 
my  part  I  purchase  my  spirits  vivente  earpore,  in  which 
case  I  find  they  keep  very  welL" 

"But  the  body!— hiccup!— the  body!!!" — vocife- 
rated the  philosopher,  as  he  finished  a  bottle  of  Sauteme. 

"  The  body,  the  body— well  what  of  the  body?— oh! 
ah !  I  perceive.  Why,  sir,  the  body  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  transaction.  I  have  made  innumerable  purchases 
of  the  kind  in  my  day,  and  the  parties  never  experienced 
any  inconvenience.  There  were  Cain,  and  Nimrod,  and 
Nero,  and  Caligula,  and  Dionysiua,  and  Pisistratus, 
and — and  a  thousand  others,  who  never  knew  what  it 
was  to  have  a  soul  during  the  latter  part  of  theur  lives ; 
yet,  sir,  these  men  adorned  society.    Why  is'nt  there 

A ,  now,  whom  you  know  as  weU  as  I?    Is  ^  not 

in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  mental  and  corporeal? 
Who  writes  a  keener  epigram?    Who  reasons  more 

wittily 7    Who but,  stay!  I  have  his  agreement 

in  my  pocket-book." 

Thus  saying  he  produced  a  red  leather  wallet,  and 
took  from  it  a  number  of  papers.    Upon  some  of  these 

Bon-Bon  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  letters  MACHI , 

MAZA  . . . ,  RICH ,  and  the  words  CALI- 
GULA and  ELIZABETH.  His  majesty  selected  a 
narrow  slip  of  parchment,  and  from  it  read  aloud  the 
following  words: 

'*In  consideration  of  certain  mental  endowments 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  spedij^ ;  and  in.farther  con- 

sit 
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tideration  of  one  thousand  louUtPor,  I,  being  nged  one 
year  and  one  month,  do  hereby  make  oyef  to  the  bearer 
of  this  agreement  all  my  right,  title,  and  appurtenance 

in  the  shadow  called  my  souL**    (Signed)    A * 

(Here  his  majesty  repeated  a  name  which  I  do  not 
feel  myself  jostifiabk  in  indicating  more  unequivocal- 

ly) 

"A  clever  CbIIow  that  A ^ — resumed  he;  " but 

like  you,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon,  he  was  mistaken  about 
the  soul  The  soul  a  shadow  truly ! — no  such  nonsense, 
Monsieur  Bon-Bon.  The  soul  a  shadow!!  ha!  ha! 
ha!— hel  hel  hot — hu!  hu!  hu!  Only  think  of  a 
fricasseed  shadow!" 

"  Onl^  think — hiccup !— of  a  f-r-i-c-a-s-s-e-e-d  &ih-a- 
^•ow !  !**  echoed  our  hero,  whose  faculties  were  becom- 
ing gloriously  iUuminated  by  the  profundity  of  his 
majesty's  discourse. 

"Only  think  of  a — ^hiccup! — fricassee<f  shadow!!! 
Now  damme ! — hiccup ! — ^huroph ! — if /would  have  been 
such  a — hiceupl— nincompoop !  My  soul,  Mr^— humph  !'* 

"  Your  soul,  Monsieur  Bon-Bon  7" 

"  Yes,  sir— hiccup ! — my  soul  is** — 

•'What,  sir!" 

"Ab  shadow,  damme!" 

**  Did  not  mean  to  say" — 

"Yes,  sir,  my  soul  is — hiccup! — ^hompb ! — yes,  sir." 

•^Did  not  intend  to  assert" — 

"Jtfy 'soul  is— hiccup! — ^peculiarly  qualified  for— 
hiccup!— a"— 

"What,  sir ?»» 

"Stew." 

"Ha!" 

"Soufl*e.» 

"Eh?" 

"Fricassee." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Ragout  or  Fricandeau— and  I'll  let  you  hare  it^ 
hiccup! — a  bargain." 

"Could*nt  think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  his  majesty 
calmly,  at  the  same  time  arising  from  his  seaL  The 
metaphjrsician  stared. 

"Am  supplied  at  present,"  said  his  majesty. 

"Eticcup!— e-hr*— said  the  phikMopher. 

"Have  no  funds  on  hand.'* 

"What!" 

"  Beskles,  very  ungentlemanly  in  me" — 

"Sir!" 

"To  take  advantage  of*'— 

"Hiccup!" 

"Your  present  situation." 

Here  his  majesty  bowed  and  withdrew — ^in  what 
manner  the  philosopher  could  not  precisely  ascertain — 
but  in  a  well-concerted  effort  to  discharge  a  bottle  at 
"  the  villain,"  the  slender  chain  was  severed  that  de- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  and  the  metaphysician  pros- 
trated by  the  downfall  of  the  lamp. 

Tlie  Unities* 

Aristotle's  name  ia  supposed  to  be  authority  for  the 
three  unities.  The  only  one  of  which  he  speaks  de- 
cisively is  the  unity  of  action.  With  regard  to  the 
unity  of  time  h^  merely  throws  out  an  indefinite  hint. 
Of  the  unity  of  place  not  one  word  does  he  say. 


•  <^u«r»-^AroiMt?— JBrfitor. 


For  the  Soothem  Uunry  Mftagnr. 
Iilnes  la  remembnuMe  of  Thos*  U*  "Wkltef 

Who  diod  ia  Rtohmond,  Vs.  October  7,  18S9,  sfod  19  joan. 

When  nations  prosper,  they  grow  proud  and  vaia. 
And  give  the  reins  to  luxury  and  pleasure, 
Spurn  their  Creator  and  defy  his  power: 
To  check  their  pride,  Jehovah  from  his  throne. 
Scatters  his  judgments  o'er  a  guilty  worid. 
Forth  from  that  idol  land,  where  on  the  Ganges, 
Tha  Motfter  to  false  Gods  devotes  her  offsprings 
Or  mounts  the  funeral  pile— o'er  half  the  earth 
Speedeth  the  Pestilence.    Nor  eold,  nor  heat, 
Mountains  nor  Masons  can  its  course  A'rest. 
Realm  after  realm  hath  bowed  benealli  its  power. 
Till  o^«r  the  mist  Atlantic  to  our  sboros 
It  briagt  ihe  work  of  death.    In  early  life 
I  fell  a  victim  to  this  deadly  foe. 

Thanks  to  that  blessed  volume,  whidi  hath  brong^ 
Light,  Life  and  ImmortaKty  to  Man, . 
Death  has  no  terror  to  the  heir  of  heaven — 
It  is  the  portal  to  his  Father's  throne. 
This  world  is  full  of  care,  and  toil,  and  suffering; 
Its  joys  are  transient,  vain  and  fleeting  all. 
Illusive  as  a  shadow.    Happy  he 
At  peace  with  Gfod,  who  quits  it  earliest 
For  purer  bliss.    Rather  rejoice  than  mourn 
That  I  so  soon  have  earth  exchanged  for  heaven. 


For  iho  Southern  Lkerary  MeeMBfer. 
AMAVIAC»S  ADDRBM  TO  THB  MOOfM. 

Thou  pale!— thou  beautiful! — to  thee  I  kneel. 
Watching  thy  wandering  thro'  yon  dark  bitie  dcy 

In  silent  gaze — as  if  my  heart  could  feel 
Deep  adoration  for  thee,  and  was  nigh 

To  a  bright  being  that  had  iook'd  on  me 

Ev'n  fVom  the  first  dajrs  of  my  infancy. 

Is  it  not  so?    Near  to  those  yellow  shores 
Where  roll  my  native  streams,  oh !  hast  thou  noC 

Seen  my  young  pleasures,  when  our  busy  oars 
O'er  the  cool  wave  at  dusky  night  wouU  sport 

On  that  bright  pathway  where  thy  silvery  beam 

Fell  beautiful  upon  the  glossy  stream. 

When  thou  didst  rise  at  evening's  twilight  hour, 
A  mighty  crescent  o'er  the  broken  tower, 

Then  would  I  wander  'neath  the  crumbling  wall. 
Or  chase  my  playmates  thro'  the  ruined  hall. 

Nor  fearing  any  Spectre-Knight  wouM  play 

His  frightful  gambols  in  thy  harmless  ray. 

Away — away ! — and  when  we  there  did  sweep 

The  deep  black  billows  of  the  roaring  < 
Still  high  amid  the  heavens  thou  didst  keep 

Steady  and  bright;  and  with  a  wild  < 
Guiarra  trembling  did  look  up  to  thee 
To  guide  him  safely  o'er  that  dismal  sea. 
And  kindly  light  his  weary  hands  to  spread 
The  rattling  canvass  o'er  his  giddy  head. 

These  skies  are  foreign,  and  I  tread  the  ground 
My  fiithers  saw  not:  yet  while  thou  art  flii^iii^ 

Upon  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  vales  aroood 
Thy  gentle  beam,  ev'n  though  my  heart  be 
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To  other  lands,  Btill  it  can  hold  most  dear 
This  stranger  home  since  it  can  meet  thee  here. 

We'll  climb  yon  hill — well  wander  o'er  yon  plain— 
We'll  skim  yon  lake :  Moon !  we  will  roam  together 

Till  mother  earth  call  home  her  child  again : 
Then  part  we ! — part  we !  fair  Moon ! — aye,  for  eyer ! 

'Tie  not  for  a  bright  thing  like  thee  to  glow 

In  the  deep  shades  where  the  departed  go. 

Yet  thou  canst  look  upon  the  road  that  leads 
To  my  far  dwelling  pkiee:  there  will  be  flowers 

And  fresh  green  blades,  and  moss,  and  harmless  weeds 
To  point  the  passage.    Oh!  at  midnight  hours 

Wilt  thou  not  smile  upon  those  things  that  bleom 

All  wildy  all  heedlessly  above  my  tomb  7 

I  sit,  and  werve  beneath  thy  gently  light 

A  wreath  of  cypress  and  of  roses  bright. 
And  e»  it  wither,  or  its  glow  be  fled, 

I'll  gaily  bind  it  round  my  dying  head. 
Twill  still  the  throbbing  of  my  fever'd  brow 

To  wear  those  flowers  pluck'd  from  the  tender  stem 
Where  they  were  springing  beautiful — and  thou 

As  beautiful  wast  shining  above  them. 


For  the  Soathem  Lltsrsry  MMsooger. 
Vo  aa  lafluit  Hepliewr  la  Kogland* 

By  the  late  Ifrs.  ANN  ROT,  of  Mathewi  cottnty,  Yirginia. 

Tho'  Ocean's  pride  be  thy  home,  m/^Miy, 
I  iiave  heard  thy  laugh  of  in&nt  joy ; 
Tho'  Albion's  breezes  fan  thy  rest, 
I  have  seen  thee  smile  on  thy  mother's  breasL 

Like  the  forms  that  float  in  the  summer  heaven, 

Fair  Fancy's  dreams  have  often  given 

Thy  cherub  beauty  to  my  si^t 

Than  those  fairy  tints  more  soft,  more  bright 

Yes,  I  have  watched  in  sleep  thine  eye. 
More  darkly  blue  than  the  starlit  aky. 
By  thy  fringed  lids  now  hid — now  beaming 
Like  harebells  mid  a  snow-wreath  gleaming. 

And  I've  longed  thy  mby  lip  to  press. 
And  I've  sighed  thy  sunny  brow  to  bless. 
And  to  teadb  thee  thy  father's  land  to  l0Ve, 
60  come  o*er  the  wave,  my  island  dove  I 

For  here  the  sun  doth  brightly  beam 
Mid  the  feathery  foam  of  the  mountain  stream, 
And  o*er  the  lake's  clear  beautiful  face. 
The  dark  trees  bend  with  a  shadowy  grace. 

And  in  rosy  bowers  the  Elglantine 
With  the  golden  blossoms  of  Jasmine  twine. 
And  the  fruits  and  flowers  wear  a  brighter  hue. 
And  the  heavens  look  on  us  more  doudleasly  blue ; 

And  from  each  hearth  at  the  quiet  even, 
The  voice  of  prayer  ascends  to  heaven ; 
And  the  wild  birds  carol  with  joyous  glee. 
In  our  own  fair  land  of  the  happy  and  free. 

Come  list  to  the  music  of  every  rill, 

Which  sends  through  our  bosoms  a  magical  thrill ; 


Dream  n^t  of  the  depths  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
For  the  heavens  will  surely  smile  on  thee. 

Sweet  scion  of  Columbia's  race. 
Come  to  thy  kindred's  fond  embrace  I 
Come  to  the  land  once  thy  parents  home^ 
Never  again  from  her  shores  to  roam  I 

For  tht  Southern  Uterary  Msaseo^er. 

BY  ALEX.  LACEY  BEABD. 
Ol  there  are  many  brilliant  things 

To  light  this  darksome  life. 
And  many  bright  imaginings 

With  wild  enjoyment  rife. 
The  flashing  of  the  sparkling  sferaam — 

The  billows  bounding  free^ 
The  glittering  of  the  sutiny  beam 

Upon  the  dark  green  sea. 
The  lightning  flash  that  rends  the  air — 

The  meteor's  dazzling  light 
That  fiercely  gleams  with  fitftil  glare 

Amid  the  starless  nighL 


And  there  are  many  lovely  things 

That  grace  the  smiling  earth — 
The  gushing  of  a  thousand  springs — 

The  laughing  streamlet's  mirth — 
The  swift  deer  bounding  through  the  wood — 

The  merry  singing  bird; — 
Its  sweet  tones  in  the  solitude 

Of  lopely  forests  heard. 
The  greenwood  and  the  grassy  plain— 

The  silent  mountain  ^len 
Where  nature  sways  her  wiM  domain, 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

The  mountain  where  the  cedars  high 

Bend  to  the  passing  breeze — 
The  murm'ring  pines  that  softly  sigh — 

The  music  of  the  trees — 
The  sparkling  dew-drop  on  the  grass— 

The  river's  golden  sand — 
The  flitting  of  the  shflfles  which  pass 

In  grandeur  o'er  the  land. 
The  whippoorwill's  sad  cry  at  night. 

Heard  from  some  lonely  dell— 
The  streaming  of  the  pale  moonlight. 

Old  nature's  magic  ^|^ 

The  runbow's  aroh  that  spans  the  sky— 

The  shining  stars  above— 
The  glancing  of  a  kindling  eye— 

The  tones  of  one  we  love. 
The  Rowing  kiss  all  fondly  pressed 

On  lips  both  warm  and  true — 
The  beating  of  a  tender  breast. 

Which  only  throbs  for  you. 
These  gild  with  sunshine  and  delight 

The  paths  of  life,  and  throw 
Upon  its  darkling  streams  a  bright, 

And  never  fkding  glow. 

By  what  bigxarrerU  does  it  happen  that  Sardanapalus 
is  discovered  in  Greek  literature  under  the  name  of 
Tenos  Concoleros? 
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ror  tte  Southern  Literary  Meeeeager. 

BXTRAOT8  VBOM  HT  HBXICAS  JOmUIAlM 

Yieit  to  Teecuco— Bath  of  Teaciielngo— Otamber-Aqaedact  of 
Zesipoala— Agere  Americeoe— Pyramlde  of  Teotlhuac&a. 

Dbckkbsr  36, 1826.  Mr.  P.  and  myaelf  left 
Mexico  a1  half  paet  nine  tbia  morning  for  Te^cuco. 
We  travelled  in  a  Mexican  coach,  equipped  in  the 
tiflual  style,  and  loaded  with  the  usual  encuni' 
brancea  of  beda,  &c.  Following  the  road  which 
leads  towards  Vera  Omz  as&r  as  the  little  Indian 
town  o(Lo8  BeyiB,  we  there  left  it  to  cross  the  dry 
bed  of  the  lake  of  Teseuto,  upon  the  border  of 
which  we  bad  been  riding,  1o  the  small  village  of 
La  Magdaiena;  and  soon  reached  a  pretty  and 
well  cultivated  country,  strewed  thickly  with  Vil 
lagea  and  fermhouses  (haciendas).  After  pass- 
ing Chiquluapa  and  Quautlalpa,  we  again  were  in 
view  of  the  lake,  which  an  intervening  ridge  had 
intercepted.  On  the  left,  less  than  a  league  from 
Tescuco,  is  the  fine  hacienda  of  Chapingo,  owned 
by  the  Marquis  of  Vivanco.  Between  this  and 
the  town,  we  passed  what  is  called  "  £1  puentede  los 
Bergantines" — a  pile  of  strongly  cemented  stone, 
through  which  the  road  is  cut,  presenting  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  a  bridge.  But  this  is 
classic  ground,  for  here  Cortes  is  said  to  have 
launched  his  vessels  into  the  lake  upon  that  memo- 
rable occasion  which  preceded  the  destruction  and 
capture  of  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  Empire.  On 
entering  a  place  so  celebrated  in  the  histories  of 
the  Conquest,  the  wretched  adobe-built  houses 
near  the  gate  of  the  town,  might  well  diminish  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  traveller  and  the  antiquarian, 
were  not  his  attention  caught  by  a  large  artificial 
pile,  now  in  ruins,  without  the  gate  to  the  right 
Every  thing  connected  with  this  remarkable  peo- 
ple is  interesting,  even  although  the  remaining 
vestiges  are  too  slight  to  enable  one  to  trace  them 
distinctly  and  satisfaolorily.  Such  is  the  nature 
of  this  ruin ;  but  the  pretumption  may  not  bo  alto- 
gether unfounded,  that  this  was  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient temple,  and  perhaps  the  centre  of  this  once 
great  city. 

We  arrived  at  two  o'clock,  the  distance  from 
Mexico  being  seven  leases  by  the  route  we  were 
obliged  to  travel,  but  only  five  across  the  lake. 
After  an  introduction  to  the  ladies  of  the  house,  to 
which  we  had  been  kindly  invited,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  the  cock-pit,  where  we  were  presented 
to  our  host.  We  found  it  filled  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the 
scene ;  but  as  we  were  less  ardent  sportsmen,  we 
soon  left  the  place,  eager  to  commence  our  rambles 
in  search  of  antiquities. 

We  were  directed  first  to  the  Aduana — custom 
house — in  the  patio  or  court  of  which  lay  a  coiled 
rattlesnake,  tolerably  well  sculptured  out  of  a 
block  of  gray  porphyry — its  head,  however,  ap- 
peared disproportionally  large.  It  still  wears  the 
mark  of  paint,  although  it  has  been  exposed  many 


years  to  the  weather.  Several  other  figures  were 
shown  to  us— one  a  female  with  a  finely  tunied 
shoulder — another  was  the  arms  of  Spain,  made 
probably  shortly  after  the  conquest — the  rest  were 
imperfect  Thence  we  were  conducted  to  a  home, 
outside  the  door  of  whk^h  was  planted  for  a  aeat,  a 
part  of  a  human  figure,  of  large  size.  In  the  de- 
fied positwn  it  occupied,  we  ooold  form  no 
opinion  of  its  excellence. 

Thence  we  strolled  to  what  is  called  the  palace 
of  the  Tescucan  kings.  Its  site  fills  the  western 
side  of  the  Plaza,  Traces  of  its  great  extent  are 
every  where  visible,  but  not  clearly  defined,  for 
the  ground  it  covered  has  been  long  oiUivated, 
and  a  part  of  it  is  planted  in  magueyee.  Several 
large  stones  still  retain  the  position  they  must  have 
occupied  in  the  edifice — those  which  no  doubt 
formed  a  comer,  being  squared  and  cut  niody,  in 
a  manner  which  would  not  be  discreditable  to  the 
workmen  of  the  present  day  in  Mexico.  At  regu  - 
lar  distances  of  about  fifteen  feet  were  placed 
others,  the  upper  surfaces  of  which  are  rounded 
irregularly.  In  an  excavation  distant  a  few  paces 
is  a  portion  of  a  column,  so  covered  that  we  could 
not  discover  its  dimensions.  If  a  conjecture  can 
be  hazarded,  these  stones  were  parts  of  corridors, 
sup|iorted  by  stone  columns — possibly  an  excava- 
tion may  disclose  apaKments  below.  It  is,  how- 
ever, futile  to  form  plans  upon  such  insufficient 
data.  The  cutting  of  a  ditch  through  the  western 
section  of  the  ruins,  has  exposed  to  view  stones 
curiously  scooped  out,  as  if  for  the  use  of  the 
founder ;  and  near  the  centre  of  the  square  is  an- 
other of  a  different  figure,  cut  apparently  for  the 
same  purpose— perhaps  to  mould  a  kettle  which 
should  rest  on  three  corners  or  feet — the  bottom 
hollowed.  We  continued  our  invesUgatioos  until 
nearly  dark,  when  we  walked  to  the  church  of 
San  Francisco,  near  by,  in  the  pavement  belbre 
the  door  of  which,  are  several  of  these  anciently 
wrought  stones — some  of  very  large  dimensions- 
one  is  circular  with  a  carved  surfece,  but  so  much 
worn  that  we  cottld  not  trace  its  figures. 

The  walls  of  the  fortress  which  Cortes  is  repre- 
sented to  have  constructed  for  his  quarters,  were 
next  shown  to  us.  Their  height  is  about  twenty 
feet — their  width  at  the  base  about  six  or  aoven, 
decreasing  towards  the  top.  Some  pronounce  this 
the  work  of  a  more  remote  age,  but  the  man- 
ner of  its  construction  is  sufficient  evidence  lo  the 
contrary.  That  it  is  a  work  of  the  Conqueror  is 
a  more  reasonable  ooajecture,  though  even  this  it 
beset  with  difficulties.  The  time  Cortes  is  said  to 
have  occupied  the  city  of  T^cuoo,  appears  too 
short  to  have  completed  so  huge  a  building:  io 
this,  however,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  posseswd 
ample  means,  with  so  many  thousand  Indians  no- 
der  his  orders.  But  where  was  the  necessity  of 
raising  such  strong  walls  against  adversarias  so 
feeble,  when,  without  so  mucli^  severe  ifadNxr,  be 
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might  hare  defended  himself  equally  well,  and  in 
the  event  of  his  being  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
he  would  hare  encountered  leas  difficulty  in  recov- 
ering possession  of  it  ? 

Thence  we  proceeded  some  distance— the  moon 
shone  brightly — ^to  see  other  remains  of  an  ancient 
■tructuref  but  being  unsuccessful  in  our  search, 
we  returned  to  the  house  of  our  kind  friends,  the 
Camperos. 

The  town  of  Tkscuco  now  contains  about  5,000 
inhabitants — the  houses  are  of  one  story  only — 
with  regular  but  unpaved  streets,  not  very  neat. 
Its  modem  mediocrity  must  contrast  strongly  with 
Its  ancient  magnificence,  if  the  early  historians  of 
JMexicoareto  be  credited.  During  the  revolu- 
tion a  ditch  was  dug  around  it,  in  order  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  cavalry.  It  was  assailed  several 
times,  and  suffered  some  injury.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  pretty  town,  but  is  situated  amid  a  pretty 
country,  and  supplied  with  good  water. 

Dec.  26.  We  appk>inted  (o-day  to  visit  the  moun- 
tain of  IVscunngo,  Before  setting  out,  we  made 
another  circuit  about  the  town,  and  found  on  a  wall 
in  front  of  one  of  the  churches,  a  circular  stone, 
the  circumference  of  which  was  curiously  carved. 
Near  the  northwestem  comer  of  the  Plaza  is  a 
well  oonstmcted  arch  of  ietzontU,  cemented  with 
lime,  which  had  been  discovered  in  opening  a 
ditch — the  extent  and  purpose  of  it  are  alike  un- 
known. We  next  visited  the  house  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  La  Casa  de  la  Santissima  Trinidad, 
to  examine  an  arch  of  stone,  said  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  palace.  Its  figure  it 
beautiful — the  whole  is  well  wrought — and  would 
do  credit  to  any  edifice.  If  an  antique,  of  which 
there  seems  very  little  doubt,  it  proves  beyond 
any  thing  1  have  yet  seen,  the  civilized  state  which 
the  Indians  of  Mexico  had  attained  prior  to  the 
conquest  The  arch  of  three  pieces,  and  four 
atonea  which  support  it,  believed  to  have  once 
Ibrmed  a  portal  in  the  palace,  are  perfect.  The 
latter  now  are  the  sides  of  an  entrance  to  a  stable, 
the  arch  lies  neglected  in  the  yard — two  stones  are 
wanting  to  complete  the  supports  to  the  arch. 

We  continued  our  walk  to  the  ruins  of  an  ex- 
tensive building,  upon  which  are  growing  numer- 
ous plants  of  the  maguey.  The  layers  of  cement 
are  seen  distinctly —very  smooth  and  hard.  An  old 
woman  who  lives  near,  has  collected  large  pieces 
of  this  cement  with  which  she  has  paved  the  patio 
of  her  house ;  so  solid  la  it,  that  one  of  our  com- 
panions believed  it  to  be  stone,  until  he  had  tested 
it  with  the  hammer. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  set  out  in  our  coach  for 
the  mountain  distant  near  two  leagues  to  the  east- 
ward of  TVscuoo.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  town,  we  observed  two  circular  carved  stones 
which  we  had  not  time  to  examine.  After  riding 
a  league  over  the  plain,  we  stopped  at  the  Molino 
de  las  Floras — ^miU  of  flowers — a  moat  romantic 
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spot.  Great  labor  has  been  expended  upon  the 
race  for  conducting  the  water  to  the  mill  from  the 
natural  dam  of  rocks,  over  which  the  stream  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  dashes  in  torrents  into  a  rag- 
ged bed.  The  plain  from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  being  broken  by  deep  barrancas — gul- 
lies— our  carriage  was  unable  to  proceed  ferther. 
We  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  walk,  against 
our  inclinations,  for  the  sun  was  scorching,  and 
we  were  aware  of  the  labor  we  must  encounter  in 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 

A  walk  of  two  miles  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  Tescusingo,  the  steep  sides  of 
which  covered  with  iwpalf  we  began  to  climb 
slowly.  After  winding  about  midwaf  up  on  the 
westem  side,  our  guide  conducted  us  to  the  mouth 
of  an  apparently  artificial  cavern,  with  an  entrance 
about  six  feet  high — descending  a  dozen  steps  it 
takes  a  new  direction.  Having  no  lights  we  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  unexplored.  Continuing  to  as- 
cend, we  passed  towards  the  southern  declivity, 
and  soon  met  with  cement,  which  in  various  parts 
of  the  mountain  denotes  extensive  remains  of  an- 
cient edifices— with  walls  constracted  of  <e^«ont/f — 
and  particularly  with  a  large  square  stone  hollowed 
neatly  like  a  drain;  and  a  reservoir  for  water 
appeared  to  have  existed  below  it  We  were  now 
about  three-fourths  of  the  distance  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  had  attained  a  terrace,  along  which  we 
walked  to  the  BfOh  of  TVscustngo— the  chief  object 
of  our  visit  This  remarkable  work  is  cut  out  of  a 
solid  rock— hard  feldspar  porphyry— which  hangs 
like  a  bird's  nest  upon  the  steep  side,  which  feces  to 
the  south.  A  n  irregular  platform  of  seven  feet  and 
a  half  diameter  appears  to  have  been  first  cut  into 
the  rock — the  sides  of  the  rock  forming  a  wall 
smooth  on  the  inside,  nearly  two  feet  and  a  half 
high,  the  outside  left  as  nature  made  it-^in  the 
centre  of  this  platform  a  circular  bath  is  cut  out, 
with  a  diameter  oC  four  feet  seven  inclies,  two  feet 
deep,  with  two  steps  to  descend  into  it  A  perfo- 
ration in  one  part  of  the  platform  shows  where  the 
water  was  admitted,  and  it  escaped  from  the  bath 
by  a  cleft  which  extends  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
bath  was  probably  covered  with  a  roof— cavities  in 
the  rock  seeming  to  indicate  where  posts  once 
stood. 

The  view  from  this  spot  is  the  most  beautiful 
that  could  have  been  selected  on  the  mountain ; 
and  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  sheltered  from  the 
winds  of  the  north,  it  was,  also,  the  most  delight- 
ful. The  city  of  Mexico  is  seen  distinctly,  the 
lake  of  Tescuco  and  populous  plains  intervening,  in 
the  southwest;  and  to  the  south  rise  the  snowy 
mountains  of  PvMa, 

From  the  bath,  we  continued  our  walk  along 
the  terrace,  upon  which  still  exist  traces  of  an 
aqueduct,  which,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  TVs- 


♦  Aopcd,  a  species  of  cactus. 
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cusingOy  crossed  from  the  contiguous  mountain  upon 
an  artificial  pile  of  stone,  conveying  water,  we 
were  informed,  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues. 
We  were  yet  several  hundred  feet  from  the  top. 
Ascending  fiirther,  we  encountered  other  remains 
of  structures,  and  came  to  a  levelled  surface  about 
fifty  feet  square.  All  these  are  convincing  proofs 
of  the  numerous  edifices  which  once  existed  upon 
Uus  mountain,  but  we  must  ever  remain  ignorant 
of  their  nature  and  purpose.  Upon  the  summit, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  is  a  rock  of  huge  size,  in  which  seats 
have  been  cut. 

In  our  descent  on  the  northern  side,  which  is 
very  rough  and  steep,  we  disco^red  accidentally 
a  flight  of  seven  steps  cut  out  of  a  single  rock — 
of  these,  our  guide,  an  Indian  antiquarian  of  TVs* 
cuco,  had  heretofore  been  ignorant  Many  objects 
worthy  of  investigation  will  no  doubt  reward  those 
who  should  diligently  extend  their  researches  upon 
the  mountain  of  Tescusingo,  We  reached  the 
fooi  without  further  incident,  and  rejoined  our  car- 
riage at  the  mill,  much  fatigued  with  our  ramble 
under  a  burning  sun.  Soon  after  four  we  were 
again  under  the  roof  of  our  kind  host 

After  dinner,  our  friend,  Don  Nicolas  Campero, 
conducted  us  to  the  ruins  which  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  be  just  without  the  gate  of  the  town. 
Their  structure  and  extent  are  marked  by  the 
revolutionary  trenches  which  surround  them.  The 
occasional  layers  of  cement  are  perpendicular  as 
well  as  horizontal,  and  between  them  are  laid 
adobes — unburnt  bricks — which  compose  the  work. 
Judging  from  appearances,  it  would  not  be  rash, 
perhaps,  to  conjecture  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
west  Temple,  which,  we  are  assured,  was  always 
constructed  upon  eminences  like  this.  Its  distance 
fi^xn  the  palace  amply  proves  the  extent  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Teacuco  to  have  been  very  great 

Dbo.  27.  After  breakfast,  we  rode  a  league  to 
see  the  ahuah'uttea* — cypress  trees—of  large  di- 
mensions, some  of  them  are  not  less  than  fifty  feet 
in  circumference.  A  large  edifice,  it  is  believed, 
stood  once  in  the  midst  of  them.  There  are  traces 
of  buildings.  The  regularity  with  which  these 
trees  are  disposed,  proves,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
they  were  planted.  They  are  so  regular,  that  in 
order  to  enclose  three  sides  of  a  square  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  a  few  adobes  only  between  them. 
Two  rows  of  these  trees  form  a  long  street 
This  grove  of  ahuahuetes  is  seen  distinctly  fit>m 
the  city  of  Mexico,  their  deep  green  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  dry  and  open  plain  which  sur- 
rounds them. 

We  employed  the  afternoon  in  revisiting  the 


♦  Cupressus  disHcha,  The  largest  tree  known  of 
this  description  is  at  the  village  of  Attixco,  in  the  state 
of  Pnebla.  It  is  in  circumference  23.3  metres,  or  76i 
English  feet— Hym^  Mw  Spam,  L  3.  e.  8,  p.  164.  Ed, 
qf  1827. 


antiquities  of  T^cuco.  We  were  also  oooducled 
to  the  garden  belonging  to  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  where  a  remarkable  carved  stone  lies 
neglected  under  a  tree.  It  is  round  and  representfl 
a  man,  whose  nose  is  prodigious,  in  a  kneeling  at- 
titude, holding  something — what  it  is  we  could  not 
discover — ^in  his  hands;  behind  him  is  another 
figure,  which  defied  all  our  efforts  to  decipher  it 

At  night,  we  accompanied  the  young  ladies  of 
the  house  to  a  ball  gv^en  by  the  principal  mw- 
chant  of  the  town.  The  room  was  fiOed  witK 
men,  women,  and  agar  smoke.  This  compelled 
us  to  make  an  early  retreat,  for  our  eyes  were  not 
yet  insensible  to  its  effect 

Dec.  28.  After  an  early  break&st,  and  the 
completion  of  some  repairs  to  our  coach,  we  took 
leave  of  the  excellent  fiimily  who  had  entertained 
us  most  hospitably.  We  now  directed  our  steps 
towards  Otumba,  Passing  several  small  villa- 
ges— some  of  them  are  very  picturesque,  with 
their  enclosures  of  the  oodtis  cylindricuSy  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  foet — 
the  country  became  barren  and  uninteresting, 
until  we  reached  the  fine  hacienda  of  San  .Antonio. 
Here  we  deviated  from  the  direct  ronte,  but  wen 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  time  by  the  sight  of  an 
extensive  stone  w«l],  built  to  contain  water  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigating  the  estate,  and  for  the  use  of 
the  cattle.  This  large  prtsa — or  pond— wat  the 
work  of  the  Jesuits,  who  formerly  owned  the  finest 
property  hi  New  Spain,  and  who  were  sagackmt 
and  industrious  in  improving  their  poescssions. 
Retracing  our  steps,  we  passed  the  extensive  build- 
ings of  San  j^ntonio,  leaving  immediately  upon 
our  left  its  beautiful  wheat  fields,  which  the  labor* 
ers  were  then  engaged  in  watering.  This  is  the 
dry  season,  and  wheat  will  grow  only  where  it  caa 
be  irrigated  frequently. 

Beyond  the  village  of  Scm  Pedro,  we  ascended 
the  t^UUe^  lomes — lomas — of  the  eastern  side  oC 
the  plain  of  Mexico,  upon  which  soil  the  roads  are 
always  worn  deep  and  rough.  On  arriving  at  the 
summit  of  a  low  ridge  which  we  were  crosaing, 
the  Pyramids  of  Teotihuacin  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented themselves  to  our  view.  Though  ignorant 
that  we  were  so  near  to  them,  yet  we  could  not 
mistake  them,  their  figure  is  still  so  well  pre- 
served, whilst  centuries  have  rolled  away  mem 
their  construction. 

Leaving  the  pyramids  and  village  of  Saa  Joan 
de  Teotihuacin*  to  our  left,  we  travelled  om  two 
leagues  farther  to  Otvmba,  where  we  arrived  at 
three  o'clock,  having  been  six  hours  on  the  road 
fitMn  Tescuco.  We  were  told  the  distance  was 
was  only  seven  leagues.  It  is  true  we  once  lost 
our  way,  and  our  kicking  mules  occasioned 


*  A  hard  ^vhite  clay  peculiar  to  the  plains  of  Mexico, 

devoid  of  vegetation,  and  very  painftd  to  the  eyta 

under  a  burning  sun.    The  tonot  are  the  nciog  gmiad 

between  the  plains  and  the  mountain ^ ^^^1^^ 
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detention,  but  I  think  another  league  may  be  safe- 
ly added. 

A  gentleman  of  Ottmba^  to  whom  we  bad 
bnmght  a  letter  of  introduction,  being  unfortu- 
nately abaenty  we  were  directed  to  the  only  me- 
•on — public  house — in  the  place,  where  we  took  a 
hasty  meal  in  the  kitchen,  having,  in  the  mean 
time,  sent  our  letter  to  the  gentleman's  brother, 
who  might,  we  thought,  aid  us  in.  our  research 
for  antiquities.  But  this  man  sent  us  an  un- 
courteous  answer,  and  we  sallied  out  in  quest  of 
the  curate,  who  was  absent  also ;  but  we  found 
what  perhaps  was  better — a  remnant  of  an  ancient 


column  in  the  churchyard.       We  met  a  wen  aqueduct  which  we  understood  to  exist  in  the 


dressed  man,  from  whom  we  expected  to  glean 
some  information.  He  proved  to  be  a  stupid  lay- 
priest,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  any 
antique  in  Oiumba,  but  he  undertook  to  inquire  at 
a  store  near  tbe  plaza.  Those  he  asked  were  as 
ignorant  as  himself;  but  our  foreign  appearance 
having  by  this  time  excited  some  curiosity,  several 
of  the  inhabitants  collected  around  us,  and  learn- 
ing our  wish  to  find  an  ancient  column  which  we 
understood  to  exist  there,  conducted  us  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  plaza^  where  the  object  of  our  search 
was  lying  prostrate.  It  is  a  column  of  reddish 
sand  stone,  the  base,  and  a  portfon  of  the  shaft  only 
remaining,  the  entire  length  of  which  is  eight  feet 
two  inches.  The  shaft  is  an  octagon  of  unequal 
sides,  and  carved  with  diamond  figures  interchained 
with  each  other.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft, 
one  foot  and  a  half  next  the  base,  is  of  a  bulbous 
figure,  also  carved.  The  diameter  of  the  column 
is  one  foot  and  three  quarters.  In  another  spot,  a 
deft  fragment  was  shown,  seven  feet  two  inches 
kmg,  said  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the  column 
above  described — ^if  so,  augmenting  its  entire 
length  to  fifteen  and  a  half  feet,  without  the  capi- 
tal, of  which  we  coukl  discover  no  traces.  We 
were  told  that  this  column,  previously  to  therevo- 
Itttkm,  was  standing  in  the  plaza,  supporting  the 
arms  of  Spain.  During  the  war  it  was  thrown 
down — has  been  broken  for  various  purposes,  and 
its  remains  now  He  neglected,  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  curious  traveller  only. 

All  our  new  friends  now  volunteered  to  show  us 
something,  and  we  had  nearly  seen  nothing  in  the 
contest  of  each  to  carry  us  to  different  places.  At 
length,  we  effected  a  compromise,  and  were  car- 
ried to  search  a  corral  or  cattle  yard  for  the  capital 
of  the  column.  We  looked  in  vain  in  yard  and 
stable,  notwithstanding  one  present  assured  us  he 
had  seen  it.  We  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  the 
evanescent  bfock,  and  were  conducted  by  an  old 
man  (who  was  called  Cortes,  and  who  aflfected  to 
be  of  pure  Indian  blood,  and  to  despise  all  others 
who  were  not,)  to  his  house,  in  a  comer  of  which 
was  worked  a  carved  stone — evidently  an  antique, 
but  it  was  a  work  posterkyr  to  the  conquest,  for  it 
represented  an  armed  man  on  horseback.    Cwt^s 


then  carried  us  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  to  see 
another  carved  stone,  but  it  was  placed  so  high  in 
the  wall  that  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  it,  but 
enough  appeared  to  convince  us  that  it  bore  the 
arms  of  Spain.  These  instances  prove  how  cau- 
tious we  must  be  in  adopting  the  opinions  of  the 
natives  on  antiquarian  matters. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  we  returned  to  our  hmsoa, 
as  miserable  and  cheerless  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment as  traveller  ever  entered.  We  made,  nev- 
ertheless, a  good  supper  of  eggs,  frijoUs  (beans), 
and  wine,  of  which  we  partook  in  the  kitchen. 

On  making  inquiries  respecting  a  celebrated 


vicinity  of  Ottunba,  we  learned  that  it  was  distant 
nearly  five  leagues.  We  had  intended  to  return 
to  Mexico  on  the  morrow,  but  we  now  determined 
to  visit  this  work.  During  the  evening,  one  of  our 
lately  formed  acquaintances  called  to  introduce  one 
of  his  fi>iends,  who  politely  offered  us  horses,  a 
favor  which  we  gladly  accepted. 

Dbc.  29.  We  rose  early,  and  joined  by  three 
of  our  new  acquaintances,  were  soon  on  horseback. 
One  of  those  who  attended  us,  was  manager  of  two 
fine  haciendas,  which  we  visited  on  our  way  to  the 
arches  of  Zempoala.  The  first,  Soapay  uca ,  owned 
by  the  Conde  de  Ttpa,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  is 
about  a  league  from  Otvmba,  Having  been  burnt 
during  the  revolution  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Our  road  ran  along  the  lomea  of 
the  mountains,  through  fields  of  the  maguey. 
About  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Otumba,  we 
were  shown,  on  our  left,  the  plain  of  San  Miguel, 
where  Cortes  is  represented  to  have  gained  his 
celebrated  victory,  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico  to 
Ttascala.  A  ride  of  three  leagues  brought  us  to 
the  hacienda  of  Ometusco — an  estate  from  which 
pulque  only  is  made,  which  gives  to  its  owner, 
Don  Ignacio  Adalid,  of  Mexico,  a  nett  profit,  as 
we  were  informed,  of  91^*000  a  year.  Here  we 
took  breakfast,  and  after  viewing  the  buildings, 
pursued  a  narrow  path  through  the  taagueyes  to 
the  Aoo8  de  Zempoala, 

These  arches  are  sixty-eight  in  number,  cross- 
ing a  deep  valley  from  north  to  south,  and  are 
eleven  hundred  paces  in  length.  The  greatest 
height  is  one  hundred  twenty-two  and  a  half  feet, 
where  two  arches,  one  supported  above  the  other, 
are  thrown  across  the  deep  barranca.  The  width 
above  is  four  feet  and  a  half,  with  a  narrow,  and 
shallow  channel  in  the  centre  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  water.  This  is  a  work  of  great  antiquity, 
constructed  about  the  year  1640,  under  the  direc- 
tfon  of  a  Franciscan  Monk,  to  supply  Otumba 
with  good  water,  of  which  it  is  sadly  in  want 
Though  made  at  an  immense  expense,  the  aque- 
duct is  now  wholly  useless,  but  the  arches  are  in 
an  excellent  state  of  preservation.* 


*  Torquemada  relatea— Monarquia  Indiana,  1.  20,  c. 
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After  taking  a  rough  measurement  of  this  mag- 
nificent work,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  hacienda 
of  Ometusco,  where  our  kind  host  showed  us  the 
entire  process  of  making  pulque,  A  good  plant 
of  the  j^gave*  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, reaches  maturity  in  eight  years.  This 
state  is  indicated  by  a  disposition  in  the  central 
leaves  to  throw  up  a  stalk,  which,  when  permitted 
to  grow,  rises  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet,  branching  at  the  top  not  unlike  a  chandelier. 
In  this  critical  state  a  large  incision  is  made  with 
a  sharp  iron  bar  in  the  heart;  a  large  basin,  as  it 
were,  is  scooped  out  with  much  care,  and  being 
then  filled  with  dry  leaves  or  rubbish,  is  permitted 
to  rest  unmolested  for  about  six  months,  when  it 
begins  to  yield  juice  in  abundance  and  of  good 
quality.  On  being  taken  from  the  plant,  which 
operation  an  Indian  performs  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a  long  gourd  acting  as  a  syphon,  the  agua 
miel,  or  honey  water,  as  it  is  then  called,  is  of  a 
sickening  sweetness ;  but  after  being  poured  into 


63 — that  a  Franciacan  Friar,  Francisco  de  Tembleque, 
undertook  and  accomplished  this  work,  achieving  an 
exploit  "  which  great  and  powerful  kings  would  scarce- 
ly have  undertaken  to  accomplish,  nor  would  he  have 
engaged  in  such  a  work  (although  the  poet  says,  fortune 
favors  the  bold)  if  he  had  not  been  inspired  by  heaven, 
and  aided  especially  by  divine  grace,  which  overcomes 
all  obstacles  and  provides  the  means  of  easily  surmount- 
ing the  greatest  difficulties."  The  time  taken  to  exe- 
cute this  work  was  16  or  17  years,  five  of  which  were 
consumed  on  the  prineipal  arches;  "  which,**  our  author 
aaya^  "may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.**  According  to  his  statement,  there  are  sixty- 
seven  arches  (we  counted  sixty-eight)  extending  lOfifiii 
varoi — about  975  yards.  The  middle  arch  is  42}  oorot, 
about  118  feet  high— and  23i  vonu,  about  21  i  yards 
wide,  "  which  fills  with  astonishment  and  wonder  those 
who  see  so  marvellous  a  work.**  There  are  two  other 
ravines,  one  crossed  by  thirteen  the  other  by  forty-six 
arches.  The  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct  was  160,496 
Spanish  feet — ^more  than  fifteen  leagues.  Torquemada 
gives  no  dates,  but  this  work  appears  to  have  been  con- 
structed soon  after  Tembleque  arrived  from  Spain, 
which  was  in  1538;  and  our  author  mentions,  that 
though  built  seventy  years  (be  wrote  about  1610  or 
12)  it  had  not  sustained  the  smallest  injury. 

As  a  specimen  of  Torquemada*s  credulity,  I  extract 
the  following  "most  pure  truth**-- jniHnma  verdad.  He 
aajrs  that  "the  good  Father  Francisco  de  Tembleque, 
had  no  other  companion  during  this  long  and  painful 
work  than  a  large  yellow  cat,  which  hunted  in  the  fields 
by  night,  and  at  daybreak  brought  to  his  master  the 
fruits  of  his  hunt,  hares  or  partridges,  for  the  day*s  sub- 
sbtence,  which  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  a  most 
pure  truth :  many  clergy  wKnessed  this  wonderful  thing, 
who,  passing  by,  stopped  at  the  hermitage  at  night  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  the  fact,  and  of  convincing 
themselves  of  the  care  of  the  cat,  for  it  was  commonly 
reported  through  the  land,  how  he  sustained  himself 
and  his  master.** 

*  The  American  aloe. 


targe  vats — made  of  untanned  hides,  with  the  hiir 
inside — in  one  week  it  effervesces;  but  whea 
poured,  as  in  common,  upon  the  lees  of  old  fulTue, 
it  is  prepared  in  one  or  two  days,  and  is  carried  to 
market  in  hogs'  skins.  After  yielding  during  six 
months,  from  2(X)  to  250  gallons,  and  sometimet 
more,  the  plant  dies,  and  a  young  sucker  is  planted 
to  succeed  it  A  plant  ready  to  yield,  is  worth 
from  eight  to  twelve  dollars,  and  produces  three 
or  four  cargaa,  or  mule  loads :  a  cargo  is  sold  in 
market  at  four  dollars. 

Pulque  is  intoxicating  to  those  who  use  it  too 
freely.  The  taste  is  far  from  pleasant  to  me,  and 
the  odor  of  it  is  sickening;  but  it  improves  wHb 
use,  and  when  taken  moderately  is  thought  to  be 
wliolesome. 

The  j^gave  Americana  is  a  most  valuable  phot 
Independently  of  its  agricultural  profits  upon  bar- 
ren soils  where  little  else  would  grow,  itserveia 
great  variety  of  uses.  From  pulque,  a  ftroog 
brandy  is  distilled.  This  and  pulque  are  the  com- 
mon drink  of  the  people.  The  fibres  of  the  leaf 
of  the  maguey  are  manufiictured  into  coarse  clothi, 
which  are  used  for  bagging,  as  saddlecloths,  aad 
for  the  apar^oe^  packsaddles;  they  form  thread 
of  every  texture,  twine,  and  rope  of  the  Urgeat 
size ;  and  the  juice  of  the  leaf  is  efficackras  in  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  especially  of  the  galls  and  sorei  of 
brute  animals:  the  leaf  itself  acts  in  place  of  gut- 
ters and  spouts  for  the  cabins  of  the  Indians,  aad 
makes  a  roof  to  their  rude  dwellings:  its  prickle 
or  thorn,  is  a  needle  in  case  of  necessity;  and  at 
certain  stages  of  its  g^wth  the  maguey  may  be 
taken  as  food,  and  was  so  used  during  the  revola- 
lian  by  many  hung^  wanderers^ 

Thus  this  plant  may  be  the  food,  drink,  and 
clothing  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  from  the  variety 
of  purposes  to  which  it  nuiy  be  applied,  the  Jf^ 
Jtmericana  may  safely  be  sakl  to  be  the  most  vaia- 
able  of  the  vegetable  creation. 

It  was  dark  when  we  returned  to  our  lodgingf 
in  Otumba,  having  consumed  the  whole  day  in 
seeing  what  we  might  have  accomplished  in  a  few 
hours;  but  our  friends  were  so  polite,  that  ws 
were  obliged  to  submit  U>  their  dilatory  more- 
ments. 

Deo.  80.  Provided  again  with  horses,  ws  let 
out  at  an  early  hour  for  the  Pyramids,  leavingoor 
carriage  to  join  us  at  San  Juan  de  TeaiikviMee^ 
After  a  ride  of  nearly  two  leagues,  we  alighted  at 
the  foot  of  the  smaller  pyramid,  whkb,  altbougk 
the  ascent  was  steep,  rough,  and  overgrown  wi^ 
weeds,  we  soon  surmounted.  This,  more  dilapi- 
dated than  the  larger  one,  still  preserves  its  pyra- 
midal shape,  so  as  easily  to  be  distingnisfaed.  The 
construction  seems  to  be  of  stones  thrown  indiicfh 
minately  together,  and,  at  occasional  iotervali,  e 
layer  of  lime  crosses  it  horizontally.  UponilanB* 
mit  are  the  remains  of  a  smaJl  stone  boildiog,  whkk 

bears  abundant  evklence  of  being  the  work  of  tkt 
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C^queron.  It  was  probably  a  chapel,  built  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  temple  which  it  usurped.  At 
the  aouthem  foot  of  this  pyramid  is  a  circle  sur- 
rounded either  by  diminutive  pyramids,  or  by  the 
ruins  of  small  edifices,  or  perhaps  both  intermin- 
gled. Near  the  Centre  of  this  circle  is  a  similar 
ruin,  from  which  proceeds  a  reg^ular  street  forty 
or  &fiy  feet  wide,  running  north  and  south,  and 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  ruins  of  apparently  small 
pyramids,  on  which  are  distinct  traces  of  the  walls 
of  houses  divided  into  small  apartments.  At  the 
head  of  the  street  is  a  large  rough  stone,  with  a 
circle  sculptured  on  one  side  of  it ;  beyond  the 
wall  of  this  circle,  on  the  west,  we  were  shown  a 
singularly  cut  stone  of  large  size.  It  is  ten  feet 
three  inches  long,  five  feet  one  inch  wide,  and  four 
feet  five  inches  high  above  the  ground,  in  which 
it  seems  partly  buried.  We  collected  every  where 
yarious  wrought  pieces  of  obsidian. 

The  larger  pyramid  is  a  little  distant  from  the 
street  to  the  east  of  it.  As  our  time  was  limited 
I  ascended  it  hastily,  and  found  that,  except  in 
■ize  It  difiers  only  in  one  respect  from  the  other : 
about  midway  a  terrace  extends  around  it  The 
fiices  of  both  pyramids  correspond  with  the  four 
points  of  the  compass.  The  view  from  them  ex- 
tends over  the  lake  of  Teacwo  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, and  beyond  the  western  barrier  of  the  plain 
to  the  snow-capped  mountain  of  Toluca, 

The  large  pyramid  of  Tkotihuacan  is  called 
ThntUiiih  Ytxaqual,  or  House  of  the  Sun.  Ac- 
cording to  Oteyza'a  measurements*  its  base  is  208 
metres — 683^  English  feet — its  perpendicular 
height  is  66  metres— 180.4  feet  The  base  of  the 
other  pyramid  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  former. 
This  is  called  MexiH  Ytzaqual,  or  House  of  the 
Moon :  its  height  is  144.4  feet 

The  construction  of  these  pyramids  is  ascribed 
to  the  IWeck  nation,  in  which  event  they  were 
built  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. f  It  has  been 
asserted  that  these  and  the  other  Mexican  Pyra- 
mids are  hollow ;  but  as  far  as  investigations  have 
been  carried,  their  solidity  seems  established. 
Constructed  as  they  are,  if  they  were  hollow  the 
destructive  influence  of  so  many  centuries  which 
have  elapsed  since  their  erection,  would  have  dis- 
covered it  The  supposition  is  equally  ill-founded 
that  they  ate  mere  casings  or  crusts  to  natural  emi- 
nences. So  fiu*  as  rains  have  laid  them  open,  or 
the  hand  of  man  exposed  to  view  their  interior,  all 
is  artificial.  It  is  idle  to  argue  that  if  they  were 
completely  artificial,  the  materials  which  form 
them  must  have  been  dug  from  some  contiguous 
spot,  and  that  this  has  no  where  been  discovered. 
Places  are  seen  from  which  the  materials  have 
been  collected;  and  the  circumjacent  plain  is 
strewed  thickly  with  ietxontliy  quite  abundant 


♦Humb.  T.  2.  L  3.  c  8.  p.  66. 
jHumbb  T.  2.  L  3.  c  8.  p.  67. 


enough  to  build  other  pyramids,  without  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  digging  into  the  earth. 

At  San  Juan,  about  half  a  league  from  the 
pyramids,  we  rejoined  our  carriage,  and  at  11  A. 
M.  set  out  for  Mexico,  distant  ten  leagues.  We 
travelled  rapidly  over  a  dreary  but  not  a  bad  road, 
and  passing  7\jiolcingo,  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the 
lake  of  Teaeiuio,  shortening  our  ride  a  league  or 
so.  At  a  verUa,  or  small  inn,  near  Santa  Oara, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  idol,  dug 
up  in  the  vicinity,  which  we  bought;  it  represents 
a  naked  female,  her  hands  crossing  her  breast,  her 
nose  of  prodigious  size,  and  hair  plaited  down  the 
back.    The  figure  is  about  two  feet  high.* 

We  arrived  at  Ouadalupe  at  3  P.  M.  and  an 
hour's  ride  over  a  good  calzada,  bordered  with 
pretty  aspins,  brought  us  to  the  capital.  Our  jaunt 
has  been  very  delightful,  and  we  have  met  with 
great  kindness.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
antiquities  of  Mexico,  we  are  impressed  with  a 
far  more  favorable  opinion  than  we  had  entertained 
of  the  civilized  state  of  the  Indians  before  the  Con- 
quest 

For  the  Southeni  Litenry  MoManger. 
Mr.  Wbitb: 

The  subjoined  copy  of  an  old  Scotch  ballad,  contains 
so  much  of  the  beauty  and  genuine  spirit  of  by-gone 
poetry,  that  I  have  determined  to  risk  a  frown  from  the 
fair  lady  by  whom  the  copy  was  furnished,  in  submit- 
ting it  for  publication.  The  ladies  sometimes  violate 
their  promises — ^may  I  not  for  once  assume  their  privi- 
lege, in  presenting  to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger  this 
"legend  of  the  olden  time,"  although  /  promUed  noi  7 
Relying  on  the  kind  heart  of  the  lady  for  forgiveness 
for  tkU  hrtaeh  ftf  promue,  I  have  anticipated  the  pardon 
in  sending  you  the  lines,  which  I  have  never  as  yet  seen 
in  print.  sidnbt. 

BAI-IiAII. 

They  have  giv'n  her  to  another— 

They  have  sever'd  ev'ry  vow ; 

They  have  giv'n  her  to  another, 

And  my  heart  is  lonely  now; 

They  remember'd  not  our  parting — 

They  remember'd  not  our  tears, 

They  have  sever'd  in  one  fatal  hour 

The  tenderness  of  years. 
Oh !  was  it  weal  to  leave  me  7 
Thou  couldst  not  so  deceive  me ; 
Lang  and  sairly  shall  I  grieve  thee, 
Lost,  lost  Rosabel! 

They  have  giv'n  thee  to  another— 
Thou  art  now  his  gentle  bride ; 
Had  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother, 
I  might  see  thee  by  his  side ; 
But  /  knew  wUh  gold  they  wen  thee. 
And  thy  trusting  heart  beguiPd ; 
Thy  mother  too,  did  shun  me. 
For  she  knew  I  lov'd  her  child 


*  This  idol  was  sent  to  the  museum  of  the  college  at 
Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Oh!  was  It  weal  to  leave  me? 
Thou  eouUst  not  to  deeaive  me ; 
Lang  and  saiiiy  ahall  I  grieTe  thee, 
Loat,  loatRoaabel! 

They  haye  giT*ii  her  to  another— 
She  will  lore  him,  so  they  say; 
If  her  meni'ry  do  not  chide  her. 
Oh !.  perhapa,  perhapa  she  may ; 
Bat  I  know  that  she  hath  spolcen 
What  ahe  neyer  can  forget; 
And  tho*  my  poor  heart  be  broken. 
It  will  lore  her,  love  her  yet. 

Oh  1  waa  it  weal  to  leaye  me? 

Thou  couldat  not  so  deoeire  me ; 

Lang  and  sairly  shall  I  grieve  thee, 
Loat,  loat  Roaahel! 


From  dw  Bahhnore  Vbker. 
THS  OOUSflnTH.    APRIZBPOSM. 

BY  EDOAB  ▲.  P0£. 

Type  of  the  antique  Romel    Rich  reliquary 
Of  lofty  contemplation  left  to  Time 
By  buried  centuriea  of  pomp  and  power  I 
At  length,  at  length— after  ao  many  days 
Of  weary  pilgrimage,  and  burning  thirst, 
(Thirst  for  the  springs  of  lore  that  in  thee  lie,) 
I  kneel,  an  altered,  and  an  humble  man. 
Amid  thy  shadows,  and  so  drink  within 
My  very  soul  thy  grandeur,  gloom,  and  glory. 

Yastnesa!  And  Age!  and  Memories  of  Eld! 
Silence  and  DeaolationI  and  dim  Night! 
Oaont  veatibulea!  and  phantom-peopled  aiales! 
I  feel  ye  now :  I  feel  ye  in  your  strength ! 
O  spells  more  sore  than  e'er  Judsan  king 
Taught  in  the  gardena  of  Gethsemane ! 
O  charms  more  potent  than  the  rapt  Chaldee 
Ever  drew  down  from  out  the  quiet  itara ! 

Here,  where  a  hero  fell,  a  column  falls ; 

Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in  gold, 

A  midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat: 

Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their  yellow  hair 

Wav'd  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and  thistle : 

Here,  where  on  ivory  couch  the  C»aar  sate. 

On  bed  of  moaa  lies  gloating  the  foul  adder : 

Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch  kill'd. 

Glides  spectre-like  unto  his  marble  home^ 

Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  homed  moon. 

The  swift  and  silent  lizard  of  the  stones. 

These  crumbling  walls ;  these  tottering  arcades; 
These  mouldering  plinths;  these  sad,  and  blacken'd 

shaila; 
These  vague  entablatures ;  this  broken  frieze ; 
These  shattered  cornices;  this  wreck;  thiamin ; 
These  stones,  alas  I — these  gray  stones— are  they  all — 
All  of  the  great  and  the  colossal  left 
By  the  corrosive  hours  to  Fate  and  me  7 

"  Not  all," — the  echoes  answer  me ;  "not  all : 
Prophetic  sounds,  and  loud,  arise  for  ever 
^rom  us,  and  from  all  Ruin,  unto  the  wise. 
As  in  old  days  from  Memnon  to  the  sun. 
We  rule  the  hearts  of  mightiest  men.    Wc  rule 


With  a  despotic  sway  all  giant  minda. 
We  are  not  desolate — we  pallid  stones; 
Not  all  oar  power  is  gone;  not  all  our  ftune ; 
Not  all  the  magic  of  our  high  renown; 
Not  all  the  wonder  that  encircles  ua; 
Not  all  the  mysteries  that  in  us  lie; 
Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  upon. 
And  cling  around  about  us  as  a  garment. 
Clothing  us  m  a  robe  of  more  than  glory." 


For  the  BoQChem  Lkerary  Mt— cnftir. 


Wrioea  In  the  ViUace  of  A ,  YirfinSo. 

Sweet  village  of  the  mountain  glen ! 

Thy  verdant  shades  are  dear  to  me ; 
I  shun  the  busy  haunts  of  men. 

And  to  thy  peaceful  boaom  flee ; 
For  smiling  nature's  summer  home 

Is  found  beside  thy  flashing  rills. 
And  when  the  winter*tempests  come. 

She  reigns  upon  thy.  ni^ed  hills. 

Upon  thy  rocks  the  tow'ring  pine. 

The  hemlock  and  the  cedar  grow ; 
And  high  the  wild  and  flow'ring  vine. 

Its  tendrils  round  their  branches  throw. 
'TIS  sweet  to  stray  thy  paths  along. 

Beside  some  bright  and  rippling  stream 
Whose  waters  with  a  murm'ring  song, 

Glance  gaily  in  the  sonny  beam. 

Through  distant  lands  my  feet  may  roam, 

In  foreign  climea  my  dwelling  be, 
Unchang*d  where'er  I  make  my  home. 

My  heart  will  still  abide  with  thee. 
Yes !  still  with  thee,  in  Joy  or  woe, 

On  desert  land,  or  stormy  sea, 
In  pain  or  bliss,  where'er  I  go^ 

My  love  will  ever  dwell  with  thee.        a.  l.  a. 

For  the  Souchern  Literary  Meesengrr. 
EstrmtUfrtm  the  JbOo-^wgnpkff  •/  Perimmx  PUdd. 
HTFIRBT  HIOHT  IH  A  WATCHHOU8K. 

CHAP.  n. 
This  wee  our  hero's  earlieK  screpe ;  but  wbecher 

1  eludl  proceed  wkh  hh  adTeataiee  la 
Dependent  on  the  public  ellogeiher: 

We'll  Me,  howerer,  whtt  they  eey  to  this. 

We  found  Feoella  in  much  trouble.  That  buoyant 
mind  which  the  vicissitudes  of  a  changing  and  preca- 
rious profession  ooold  not  sadden  or  subdue,  proved 
itself  vulnerable  to  the  weapons  of  ridicale. 

"  And  so,  my  young  deserter,  you  have  come  at  last 
Here  have  I  been  grieving  myself  to  death  at  the  bbb- 

iiee  of  M^ ^  and  you  have  felt  no  sympathy  in  my 

trouble,  or  have  been  too  indolent  or  indifferent  to  give 
me  one  word  of  comfort.  Shame  on  you !  Is  this  your 
friendship  7" 

I  made  my  excuses  with  the  best  grace  I  could  aa> 
sume,  and  assured  her  I  bad  just  learned  the  cause  of 
her  uneasiness.  She  readily  believed  me,  for  she  was 
too  sincere  herself  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  others. 

'^  I  do  not  know,"  said  she,  **  but  my  annoyance  at 
this  affair  may  seem  overstrained.    To  those  who  call 
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themaolves  philoaophen,  it  may  appear  childish  in  me 
to  grieve  at  such  an  attempt  to  render  me  ridiculous. 
But  1  am  a  mere  woman,  and  no  philosopher ;  besides, 
my  case  is  a  peculiar  one.  On  the  stage  we  hare  so 
often,  I  might  say  so  habitually,  to  oterstep  what  by 
other  women  are  considered  the  bounds  of  modeety, 
that  she  who  preserves  the  essential  principle  of  that 
great  charm  of  the  sex,  is  most  jealous  in  keeping 
her  claim  lo  it  inviolate.  The  world  gives  us  credit  for 
bat  little  feminine  delicacy^-and  the  world  reasons  cor- 
rectly in  doing  so.  But  correct  reasoning  does  not  al- 
ways reach  the  facts  of  peculiar  cases.  It  may  be 
thought  strange,  but  I  know  it  to  be  true,  that  a  wo- 
man who  in  the  presence  of  hundreds  suffers  herself 
to  be  embraced,  kissed,  and  fondled  by  men  of  gross 
character  and  disgusting  manners,  and  who  embraces 
and  caresses  them  in  turn,  should  revolt  at  the  idea 
of  permitting  such  liberties  in  private.  I  know  this 
to  be  so  in  my  own  case.  And  even  were  all  those 
women  whose  lot  is  unfortunately  cast  upon  the  stage, 
as  licentious  as  both  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious  are 
pleased  to  suppose  them,  they  must  indeed  be  debased 
and  degraded,  to  yield  themselves  to  that  indiscriminate 
licentiousness  which  the  world's  censure  would  imply. 
Few  know  how  far  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist,  his 
aspirations  after  excellence,  his  love  of  abstract  beauty, 
may  check  and  overcome  every  prurient  thought,  every 
low  bom  imagination.  The  sculptor,  when  he  moulds 
the  beings  of  his  fancy  into  fbrma  of  loveliness,  is  alive 
only  to  the  spirit  of  his  art ;  his  mind  is  filled  with  the 
beauty  of  his  conceptions,  and  is  purified  by  the  in- 
tenseness  of  his  desire  to  attain  the  summit  of  excel- 
lence, from  every  grovelling  idea.  He  is  not,  surely, 
to  be  classed  with  those  who,  looking  upon  his  works 
with  vulgar  eyes,  find  in  them  food  for  lascivious 
thouglits,  and  stimulants  to  unhallowed  passions.  So 
it  is  with  acting.  The  actress  has  placed  before  her  a 
mark  of  excellence  which  she  is  ambitious  to  attain, 
and  in  striving  for  its  attainment,  all  minor  considera* 
lions  are  thrown  aside.  The  exhibition  of  a  passion 
must  not  be  shorn  of  its  accessories ;  and  whatever  is 
necessary  to  its  full  development  she  jrields  to,  with  as 
little  thought  of  grossncss  or  indelicacy  in  caressing  an 
individual  who  represents  her  husband  or  her  lover,  as 
the  artist  indulges  when  painting  Eve  in  the  undress  of 
nature.  It  would  be  well  for  such  as  suppose  that 
these  exhibitions  indicate  a  want  of  modesty,  to  know 
how  totally  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  desire  to  em- 
body the  conceptions  of  the  poet,  when  an  actress  in 
Belvidera  or  Monimia  gives  a  loose  rein  to  the  passions, 
and  regardless  of  the  being  with  whom  she  is  associated, 
contributes,  by  the  very  freedom  which  the  ove1^ virtu- 
ous delight  to  censure,  in  producing  the  delusion  of  the 
scene.  In  playing  her  part,  not  one  thought  is  given 
to  the  man  whom  she  embraces.  No— she  is  for  the 
time  a  fictitious  character — the  character  of  the  scene, 
insensible  to  any  other  feeling  but  that  which  the  poet 
has  delineated.  But  how  difiSsrently  do  the  work-a-day 
world  argve  this  matter.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  sepa- 
rate the  aetreu  from  the  wonum— €md  every  action  is 
judged  of  according  to  the  gross  ideas  of  the  vulgar 
minded,  or  the  fastidious  scruples  of  those  who  mea- 
sure a  dramatic  representation  by  the  rules  which  pre- 
vail in  private  society.  I  know  full  well  the  invidious 
position  which,  as  an  actress,  I  occupy  in  the  opinion 


of  the  public ;  and  a  consciousness  that  in  my  unfortu- 
nate profession,  every  step  towards  the  achievement  of 
excellence  must  be  gained  by  a  sacrifice  of  personal 
respect,  often  gives  me  melancholy  sensations.  Do  you 
then  wonder  at  the  pain  I  have  suffered  from  this  ma- 
lignant endeavor  of  Me  's  to  render  me  ridicu- 
lous?" 

<'But  still,*'  said  Nichols,  **\he  attack  in  itself  is 
unworthy  of  notice.  The  same  talent  might  render 
the  proudest  woman  in  the  city  an  object  of  equal 
ridicule.** 

"Very  true,  but  it  would  not  find  the  public  disposed 
to  laugh  with  the  caricaturist.  The  general  sentiment 
would  be  against  him,  for  he  would  have  outraged 
what  every  man  woukl  be  ready  to  defend — the  sanc- 
tity of  female  privacy,  and  the  decencies  of  social  life. 
But  such  a  case  is  strongly  contrasted  with  mine,  and 
it  is  that  which  renders  it  to  me  so  peculiarly  pain- 
fuL  The  actress  lives  in  the  full  glare  of  public  obser- 
vation, and  the  libeller  who  holds  her  up  to  contempt, 
invades  no  sanctuary  which  all  hold  sacred ;  he  only 
makes  her  subservient  to  public  amusement  in  a  new 
character.  If  her  pride  be  wounded,  if  her  delicacy 
be  shocked — she  has  few  to  sympathise  with  her,  for 
few  believe  she  possesses  either  pride  or  delicacy,  and 
none  deem  it  their  duty  to  defend  her  from  the  attacks 
of  her  enemy." 

Fenella  paused,  and  I  saw  the  tears  glisten  upon  her 
cheek;  but  she  turned  away  her  fitce,  and  hastily 
brushed  them  ofi^  as  if  ashamed  that  her  weakness 
should  be  observed. 

•*  You  do  your  friends  injustice,**  said  I.  "You  do 
indeed.  There  are  a  few  who  do  not  think  thus  lightly 
of  your  feelings,  and  who  are  ready  to  defend  you  from 
assaults  of  whatever  kind.** 

"Doubtless  there  are  a  few,**  said  she,  "who feel 
for  me.  It  would  be  unjust  in  me  to  doubt  it.  But  it 
is  the  want  of  that  general  feeling  of  sympathy  which 
would  be  excited  in  favor  of  any  other  woman,  that 
I  feel  most  keenly.  To  know  that  in  proportion  as  my 
professional  exertions  are  admired,  my  private  feelings 

are  disregarded,  gives  point  to  the  malice  of  Mc , 

and  renders  that  a  cause  of  pain  and  mortification 
which  ought  to  be  the  object  of  contempt.  But  we 
will  say  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Perhaps  I  have 
said  too  much,  for  I  see  that  you  and  Nichols  are  dis- 
tressed by  my  complaints.  I  will  not  repeat  them; 
but  endeavor  to  display  more  of  what  Nichols  calls 
philosophy." 

The  train  of  our  conversation  was  broken  off  by  the 
entrance  of  Selden  and  Cleaveland.  Fenella's  spirits 
were  soon  restored,  and  she  became  as  gay  and  fasci- 
nating as  usuaL  Various  topics  were  discussed,  and 
much  pleasant  badinage  filled  up  the  time  until  tea — 
which  Fenella  particularly  patronized,  in  spite  of  the 
fiishion; — ^made  iis  appearance. 

"  Pray,  Master  Pertinax,"  said  Fenella,  «*  how  have 
you  employed  your  time  since  I  last  saw  you  7  You 
have  lost  a  deal  of  green  room  scandal,  and  missed  see- 
ing some  of  the  finest  of  green  room  absurdities,  by  your 
long  estrangement  from  the  Theatre." 

"  Well,  saving  your  presence,  I  have  been  occupied 
with  better  things — a  hard  student  have  I  been— end 
although  the  merry  bells  of  the  Driving  Club  sounded 

their  peals  under  my  windows  twice  during  my  seclu- 
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■ion ;  although  I  saw  their  gorgeous  train  of  earioUa 
piled  with  bi^alo  robes,  and  flaunting  in  blue  and  crim- 
son trimmings,  glide  merrily  by ;  and  though  among 
the  furred  and  feathered  dtmoiteUa  who  sat  within  them, 
I  knew  there  was  one  whom  it  would  have  been  delight- 
ful to  be  near ;  nay  more,  although  under  a  siWer-grey 
Chinchilla  bonnet,  there  shone  forth  two  lustrous  black 
eyes — yet  did  I  resist  the  lure,  and  turn  again  to  my 
studies.  I  have  declined  three  balls  where  I  knew  I 
should  meet  that  ^Kllynthia  of  the  mmute,"  with  whom, 
at  this  particular  time,  I  cannot  but  believe  I  am  most 
foolishly  in  love.  I  have  resisted  the  temptation  of 
skating,  and  a  special  invitation  from  the  Curling  Club 
to  witness  an  important  match.  All  these  and  many 
more  aUurementi  have  failed  to  withdraw  me  from  my 
books." 

"  Bless  rae,  what  a  Solomon  you  will  become,  if  you 
persevere  in  your  labors  I  But  your  stoicism  surprises 
me.  Can  it  be  possible  that  Marian  Landsay's  load- 
sUars  failed  in  attraction  7" 

''Nonsense !  I  have  said  nothing  of  Marian  Lindsay 
or  her  load-stars,  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  them.  Her 
eyea  are  not  blacky  nor  are  they  those  I  spoke  of." 

**  What,  a  new  attraction !  Well,  I  see  that  I  must 
relinquish  the  task  of  keeping  you  steady.  I  had 
hopes,  when  I  prudently  endeavored  to  prevent  your 
falling  in  love  with  me,  (which  you  cannot  deny  you 
had  more  than  half  a  mind  to  do,)  by  directing  your 
amorous  disposition  towards  a  proper  object,  that  your 
fancy  would  endure  at  least  a  month  or  two.  Do  you 
not  now  perceive  what  a  folly  I  should  have  been 
guilty  of,  had  I  suffered  you  to  dangle,  as  you  wished, 
at  my  apron  string  7*' 

"  I  do  indeed.  Still,  I  may  say  with  honest  Jack 
Falstaff,  'ere  I  knew  ttce,  I  knew  nothing.'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  and  I  can  finish  the  sentence  with 
equal  truth — '  and  now  art  thou  little  better  than  one 
of  the  wicked.'    But  I  deny  your  declaration,  for  you 
have  confessed  to  the  truth  of  your  intrigues  with  the 
little  Canadian  milliner,  and  the  blue  eyed  Mandaite,^* 
"I  admit  it;  but  those  were  unsophisticated  flirl»> 
tions." 
"  Unsophisticated !  Mercy  on  us  !'* 
'*  Oh  yes,"  said  Selden,  "  and  he  stoutly  denies  hav- 
ing ever  sighed  to  you,  Fenella ;  and  talks  a  deal  of 
nonsense  about  friendship,  as  Plough  such  a  feeling 
ever  existed  between  a  lad  of  nineteen  and  a  lady  under 
twenty-five." 

"Upon  that  subject,**  replied  Fenella,  "we  can  at 
least  keep  our  own  counsel" 

**  Come,  Cleaveland,"  said  I,  "  we  are  bound  in  the 
same  direction.    I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you,  and 
if  you  are  at  leisure  we  will  walk." 
"I  hope  I  have  not  driven  you  away,**  said  Selden. 
"Pshaw  !  I  am  not  so  easily  driven." 
Tea  was  over,  and  Cleaveland  and  I  rose  to  depart 
Fenella  accompanied  us  to  the  door,  and  said  to  me  in 
a  monitory  tone:  "Now,  Pertinaz,  be  careful  what 
you  do  in  relation  to  the  caricature.    Keep  out  of  difiS- 

culty  with  Mo b    You  cannot  be  of  any  service  to 

me  in  that  afiair,  and  may  injure  yourself  by  your  in- 
terference. I  know  your  disposition  to  serve  me ;  but 
I  also  know  that  your  impetuosity  is  more  likely  to  in- 
volve you  in  difficulty  than  to  bring  me  out  of  iL  Be 
cautious,  I  besefch  you." 


"  Do  not  be  alarmed,**  said  I,  somewhat  piqoed,  *'my 
indifferenee  will  be  my  protection.** 

"  I  do  not  believe  that,  nor  do  I  believe  that  yoo  tie 
indifferent  to  my  feelings;  and  the  caution  I  now  gi?e 
you  is  a  proof  that  I  do  not  think  so." 

A  pressure  of  the  band  was  my  only  reply  to  thii 
conciliatory  speech ;  and  we  left  the  house. 

It  was  early  in  the  evening,  and  quite  dark,  ss  we 
mounted  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  prefieiniis 
the  risk  of  being  run  down  by  trabumu  or  cnMct,  oo 
that  narrow  pasf,  to  stumbling  against  stepe,  eeUu 
doors,  and  other  obstructions  on  the  Irottotr  of  an  STe> 
nue,  feebly  lighted  by  here  and  there  a  dim  and  loUtsry 
lamp.  We  pursued  our  way  down  St  Paul'i  Mreet, 
and  in  passing  the  shop  where  "  Timothy  Crop,  Fuh- 
ionable  Hair  Dresser  and  Perruquier,"  shone  in  gih 
letters,  illuminated  by  a  lamp,  a  glance  shewed  « 
two  copies  of  FeneUa*s  efligy,  displayed  widi  moit 
provoking  prominence  in  a  bow-window,  which  wai 
brilliantly  lighted. 

'Curses  on  that  fellow,"  said  L  " Is  there  no  wty 
in  which  this  nuisance  can  be  prevented  7  Too  are  fa* 
tile  in  schemes,  Cleaveland  ;  cannot  you  oontri?e  Bome 
plan,  if  not  to  stop  the  issue  of  these  tibeb,  to  n> 
venge  the  insult  oflfiired  to  our  friend  7" 

"  Not  I  indeed,  unless  we  hiie  Fdix  8mu  PUit*  to 
thump  the  artist,  or  get  Piquetf\  the  retired  buOj,  to 
break  his  right  arm." 


*  There  was  a  family  of  Stms  PilUi,  belong  tot 
neighboring  sei^ory,  celebrated  for  their  miMcoltr 
frames  and  pugilistic  powers.  They  were  Vvmmi 
in  the  service  of  the  North  West,  or  Hudson  s  Baj 
Companies,  at  the  time  when  those  association  vere 
at  deadly  feud,  out  of  which  grew  the  inatncre  at  Red 
River.  In  the  spring,  previous  to  the  setting  out  of  tbt 
North  West  expediuons,  the  ooyogeicrt  of  these  ooops- 
nies  had  their  rendezvous  in  Montreal  foradajor  twa 
during  which  they  were  generally  intoxicated,  and 
scarcely  an  hour  passed  that  was  not  distingaisbcd  bf 
a  pugiUstic  combat  in  the  old  market  place,  which  wai 
their  peculiar  haunt.  The  Smu  Pililf  when  pre«^ 
were  the  Champions,  and  challenged  all  comenwiifc 
nearly  uniform  success.  I  have  never  seen  more  mag- 
nificent forms  .than  these  brothers  displayed,  when 
stripped  for  a  fighL  Their  chests  and  shoukkrt  wodd 
have  been  fine  models  for  a  Hercules,  so  mnscdw  »«« 
they,  and  devoid  of  superfluous  flesh.  Their  ityw « 
hitung  was  peculiar,  and  difl&red  entirely  from  the  Eo- 
glish  system,  being  far  more  rapid  and  eccentnc.  li 
general  an  English  pugilist  was  more  than  a  malck 
for  the  best  Canadian  bully ;  but  in  one  instance  the 
youthful  gladiator  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  wm- 
phant  over  a  skilful  pupil  of  Cribi  It  is  worthy  art" 
mark,  that  the  English  bull>r,  when  coropleiely  »«» 
up,  (lo  use  a  phrase  of  the  prize  ring)  declared  >"  ****"} 
voice,  that  he  had  been  beaten  contrary  to  all  rok,  aufl 
that  Sans  PUU  knew  no  more  aboot  boxing  than  • 
horse.  But  the  Canadian  champion  was  o"^VT . 
beaten  by  an  antagonist  as  little  skiUed  as  hnnsdf  ■ 
the  arts  and  mysteries  of  the  Five's  Court  I  yjj 
witness  to  this  conflict  between  him  and  an  Engn* 
sailor,  not  half  hb  weight.  The  Jack-tar  comp^ 
Of  ercame  his  Herculean  opponent,  when  it  ■**"]2l!! 
me  that  had  his  frame  been  made  of  any  n»<«n*' Jjf 
than  iron,  he  must  have  been  demolished  by  3in<'^^ 
blows.  ^^  ^ 

t  Monsieur  Pumel  was  about  this  time  t  "J**7^ 
the  Provincial  Parliament.  How  he  fot  »«V?: 
not  exactly  know :  the  station  seemed  rather  mtf^ 
sistent  with  the  situation  occupied  by  him  ia  cany  "j 
He  was  a  man  of  unoomnMm^uscular  vigor;  asflB* 
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^  Not  bad  ideas,  but  impracticable.  Felix  is  at  Red 
RiTer,  or  thereabouts — and  Piquet  is  in  Parliament, 
which  should  argue  that  his  powers  of  maiming  are 
fully  employed  upon  the  laws  of  the  proTince." 

We  had  paused  inyoluntarily  before  the  window. 
The  shop  was  thronged  with  customers,  and  we  saw 
the  barber  take  down  one  of  the  caricatures  and  exhibit 
It  to  an  individual,  who  laughed  immoderately  as  be 
examined  it.  My  blood  boiled  as  I  witnessed  this 
scene.  I  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  Fenella's  de- 
scription of  her  defenceless  condition,  and  the  absence 
of  that  general  feeling  of  resentment  in  her  case,  which 
would  have  existed  had  any  other  woman  been  the  ob- 
ject of  such  ridicule.  The  hearty  laugh  of  the  examiner  of 
the  picture— the  gusto  with  which  he  enjoyed  the  ludi- 
crous figure  before  him,  inspired  me  with  most  unchris- 
tian feelings,  and  I  could,  with  the  greatest  good  will, 
have  tweaked  his  nose  with  the  hot  curling  irons  which 
the  map  of  hair  was  applying  to  his  head. 

As  we  moved  away,  I  vowed  that  I  would  be  re- 
venged on  the  malicious  barber — that  he  at  least  should 
not  escape.  A  few  moments  brought  us  to  my  lodg- 
ings in  the  Viauc  Marehi,  We  sat  down  by  a  hot 
stove,  and  after  having  listened  to  Cleaveland's  de- 
scription of  the  last  party  at  Madame  Feronnier*s, 
without  hearing  one  word,  I  broke  silence. 

"Cleaveland,"  said  I,  "  will  you  join  me  in  a  scheme 
which  I  have  been  revolving  since  we  left  that  mfemal 
barber's?*' 

"  I  shall  be  better  prepared  to  give  you  an  answer, 
when  you  tell  me  what  you  propose." 

"  Then  you  will  not  enlist  until  you  know  my  plan." 

"  Not  I.  It  is  my  luck  to  engage  in  so  many  hair- 
braioed  scrapes  of  my  own,  that  I  will  be  led  blind- 
fold into  none  of  your  planning." 

"But  you  must  not  fail  me.  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
your  assistance.  If  I  had  asked  it  of  Selden,  he  would 
have  stifled  me  with  prudent  advice.  Nichols  has  not 
hardihood  enough  for  any  wicked  act;  and  Marryatt  is 
so  completely  bewitdied  with  his  brunette  beauty  in 
the  Recolet  Suburbs,  that  he  cannot  find  time  for  any 


in  his  youth  been  employed  by  the  North  West  Com- 
pany, as  the  buUy  of  their  expeditions.  His  duty  was 
to  punish  any  refractory  subordinate  by  the  application 
of  the  fist.  The  ooyogfun  were  an  ignorant  and  lawless 
set  of  men,  engaged  by  the  company  to  navigate  their 
batteauXf  and  to  carry  the  merchandize  which  constituted 
their  freight,  across  the  portages.  The  goods  were  ar- 
ranged in  sacks  containing  about  ninety  pounds  each 
and  were  transported  (or  perhaps  toied  would  be  a  more 
proper  word  in  our  latitude)  by  the  vcyagewra  where 
the  navigation  failed.  Their  labors  were  consequently 
very  severe ;  and  it  'may  readily  be  believed  that  few 
but  the  most  reckless  and  unworthy  characters  enlisted 
in  these  expeditions.  They  were  generally  accompa- 
nied and  conducted  by  one  or  two  clerks  or  partners, 
who  required  some  strong  executive  power  to  keep 
their  followers  in  due  submission.  Some  trusty  indi- 
vidual of  uncommon  strength  and  hardihood  was  se- 
lected to  perform  this  duty~*and  such  was  the  situation 
held  by  PiqueL  He  was  successful  in  his  enterprizes, 
and  as  I  was  told  amassed  considerable  wealth.  At 
any  rate,  I  knew  him  as  a  legislator.  I  was  once  in 
company  with  this  man,  when  he  related  some  of  his 
early  adventures;  particularly  one,  in  which,  being 
necessitated  to  quelf  the  turbulent  spirit  of  a  refractory 
voffageuTf  be  broke  the  arm  of  the  brawler  with  one 
blow  of  his  fist — an  aohievement  of  which  Monsieur 
Piquet  seemed  not  a  little  proud. 
Vol.  I.— 90 


other  roguery.  Now  for  a  stirring  adventure  you  are 
just  the  lad — ^first,  because  you  like  it,  and  secondly, 
because  you  have  the  spirit  to  go  through  with  it.** 

"  Really  you  speak  of  your  enterprize  in  the  Hot- 
spur vein,  for  like  him  it  seems  you  are  about  to 

■*    *  read  me  mauer  deep  and  dangeroos, 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit, 
As  to  o*erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
On  the  UDsteadfast  fooliDg  of  a  spear.' 

But  be  it  what  it  may,  propose  to  me  any  reasonable 
mischief,  and  je  auU  &  wnu." 

'*  It  is  nothing  very  dangerous  in  the  performance, 
and  the  consequences  must  take  cara  of  themselves.  I 
only  intend  to  smash,  and  that  shortly,  the  bow-window 
of  our  friend  the  barber — to  scatter  his  perfumes  about 
his  own  head,  and  give  his  next  door  neighbor,  the 
glazier,  a  job?" 

"Is  that  all?  Bless  me,  how  reasonable!  Selden 
himself  could  not  have  advised  a  more  rational  and 
moral  mode  of  punishing  this  impudent  barber.— 
Why,  Pertinax,  I  did  not  think  you  capable  of  a  con- 
ception so  brillianL  As  to  breaking  the  windojr  and 
scattering  the  perfumery,  '  we  may  do  it  as  secure  as 
sleep*— and  for  the  consequences,  I  have  nothing  to  say 
on  that  subject,  because  they  come  afterwardt ;  and  as 
Father  De  Rocher  used  to  tell  us,  questions  must  be 
considered  in  their  proper  order :  besides,  all  the  "vise 
ones  say  that  ybre-thoi^t  is  better  than  a/l«r-thought. 
But  independent  of  these  considerations,  it  would  be 
ineonsistent  in  me,  who  never  yet  gave  a  thought  to 
consequences,  to  do  so  now  ;  and  some  politieal  proser 
in  the  Spectatewr,  said  the  other  day  that  consistency 
was  a  jewel." 

"  Then  you  enlist  in  the  servioe;** 

"  Yes,  my  Hotspur ;  'it  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was 
laid — an  excellent  ploL  My  Lord  of  York  commends 
the  plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action.'  Bo  here 
is  my  hand.  We  will  take  some  pains  to  do  that 
which  will  cost  Timothy  Crop  many  panes  to  remedy ; 
and  if  we  escape  the  pains  and  penaltio*  therefor,  all 
will  be  well" 

**  We  must  rely  upon  our  heels  for  that.  Give  me 
six  yards  the  start,  and  I  defy  any  barber  in  the  Cana- 
das  to  overtake  me.  We  must  show  Master  Timothy 
that  we  have  not  played  at  cricket,  or  run  foot  races  on 
the  win4-mill  common  for  nothing." 

"  But  what  missiles  shall  we  use?— have  you  thought 
of  that,  JIfon  6 Vro/  ?" 

"  What  can  be  better  than  these  ?"  saH  I,  taking  up 
a  couple  of  billets  of  oak  from  the  stove-pan. 

"  Admirable  I  And  when  shall  we  proceed  to  busi- 
ness?" 

"  Now — this  very  hour — ^we  cannot  wish  a  darker 
night ;  and  the  sooner  we  carry  our  design  into  efieet 
the  better." 

"Very  true,  for  Shakspeare  says,  that    .. 

'Between  the  adfng  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  mocioa,  all  the  Interim  Is 
Like  a  phantaama,  or  a  bideoua  dream.* 

We  will  dream  as  little  upon  it  as  possible." 
**JiUon9  dene  i  Take  your  billets, and  let  us  mareh." 
We  sallied  forth  into  the  street.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  all  was  quiet  The  light  from  Crop's  win- 
dow shone  brightly  in  the  distance,  and  Invit^  us  to 
our  revenge. 
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The  heavy  falls  of  snow  are  a  serious  mconyenience 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  Montreal,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  disposed  of,  gives  to  them  a  peculiar  ap» 
pearance.  When  a  storm  subsides,  the  whole  town  is 
alive  with  the  business  of  shovelling  the  snow  from  the 
side-wajks  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  after  the  winter  sets  in,  is  eleva- 
ted several  feet  above  its  natural  level.  On  the  top  of 
this  ridge  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  are  forced  to  pass, 
and  while  guiding  a  eariole  along  the  height,  you  nod 
to  your  pedestrian  friends  on  the  side-walks,  many  feet 
below  you,  and  peep,  if  you  have  any  curiosity^  into 
the  windows  of  your  neighbor's  second  story.  By  gra- 
dual packing  and  freezing,  this  At^^road  becomes  a 
complete  rampart  of  ice,  along  which  eariolet  and  trtd- 
neaus  are  driven  with  alarming  velocity— to  a  strange 
eye  presenting  the  constant  prospect  of  their  being 
hurled  down  to  the  side-walk.  But  such  accidents  sel- 
dom happen.  In  their  own  awkward  fashion,  the 
Canadian  drivers  are  uncommonly  expert,  and  their 
hardy  little  horses  are  equally  sa 

We  kept  the  side-walk  until  we  reached  the  comer 
of  Sl  Nicholas  and  Su  Paul  streets,  and  here  we  stop- 
ped to  confer. 

'*By  the  way,*'  said  I,  "  we  had  better  decide  upon 
the  manner  of  running  away.  Crop  is  a  tall  fellow  and 
long  in  the  legs,  k  will  not  do  for  us  to  keep  together. 
My  plan  is  this — I  will  dive  into  the  alley,  leading  up 
to  the  city  hotel,  cross  St.  Peter's  street  and  get  into 
the  Jesuits's  grounds.*  You  had  better  take  to  the  op- 
posite side-walk,  for  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  there,  as 
you  may  turn  the  left  comer  of  St.  Peter,  and  skim 
away  towards  the  Scntrs  Gris,  before  Tim  can  climb  to 
that  side  of  the  street.  When  we  have  confounded  the 
chase,  we  will  rendezvous  in  front  of  the  PetU  Semmaire, 
in  College  street.     We  -shall  be  near  the  Mansion 

*  These  grounds  have  since  been  devoted  to  public 
use,  and  are  now  intersected  by  Lemoine,  Sl  Helen, 
and  Recolet  streets.  They  were  formerly  attached  to 
the  religious  establishment  of  the  brotherhood,  the 
building  of  which  faced  upon  Notre  Dame  street,  and 
were  filled  with  noble  elms,  all  of  which  have  I  believe 
fallen  beneath  the  axe.  The  accommodations  were 
spacious ;  but  the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Recolet  church,  which  occupies  nearly  a  centre  position, 
had  been  appropriated  to  other  than  monastic  uses  long 
before  my  recollection.  During  and  just  after  the  last 
war  they  were  used  as  the  barracks  of  a  regiment  of 
British  infantry,  and  at  the  grated  windows  which  once 
let  in  the  lifi[ht  upon  the  ascetic  pursuits  and  rigid  cere- 
monials of  these  oigoted  religionists — soldiers  were  seen 
scouring  their  muskets  or  whiteniner  their  belts.  More 
recently,  the  southern  portion  has  oeen  occupied  as  a 
Young  Ladies  Seminary,  and  the  northern  as  the  City 
Watch-house.  The  buildings  had  become  public  pro- 
perty by  the  operation  of  some  condition  relative  to  the 
decrease  of  the  numbers  of  Jhe  order.  One  only  was 
alive  in  my  time ;  and  he  was  often  seen  in  the  streets, 
wearing  a  small  black  skull  cap,  and  a  long  black  robe 
listened  around  his  body  by  a  white  woollen  girdle 
The  Recolet  church  is  to  this  day  a  place  of  Catholic 
worship^  opened  on  stated  days  and  uncommon  ocsa- 
sions.  Whether  it  has  been  embellished  or  altered 
since  I  saw  it,  I  know  not — but  at  that  time  it  presented 
a  melancholy  appearance  of  decay  and  dilapidation. 
It  was  remarkable  for  a  rude  carving  over  the  entrance 
representing  two  bands  and  arms  issuing  out  of  the  sea, 
and  crossing  each  other.  The  carving  was  colored  most 
unnaturally,  and  the  waves  of  the  sea  resembled  a  con- 
gregation of  pewter  platters. 


House^  where  we  may  refredi  ourselves  with  a  bottle 
of  Martinant's  London  particular,  and  call  at  Fenelk*! 
on  our  way  home." 

'*  I  see  no  objection  to  yonr  plan,  Pertinax,  nnly  that 
your  part  of  it  is  the  most  hazardous.  If  Crop  pursues, 
he  will  naturally  stick  to  his  own  side-walk,  and  yoa 
must  leap  in  front  of  him  from  the  street  into  the  alley." 

'*  Oh,  never  fear  for  me — I  shall  be  scudding  throQ|li 
the  old  Jesuits's  elms,  long  before  he  will  find  the  bole 
by  which  I  make  my  escape.  RecoUea  the  rendezf 
vous  at  the  College.'* 

Our  plan  of  retreat  having  been  settled,  we  nKranted 
into  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  were  in  two  minotes 
opposite  the  devoted  shop-window.  The  ligbu  bore- 
ed  brightly,  and  at  a  glance  we  saw  that  there  ^u 
no  one  within  but  Crop  and  a  little  boy.  The  window 
was  filled  with  boUles  of  £ctt  de  Cologne^  Em  itjumi^ 
extrait  de  bergamoUt^  with  pots  of  fommarfe  actrmrdnmn, 
and  the  like;  and  there  still  hung  the  offending  carica- 
tures. We  were  elevated  some  ibet  above  the  window, 
and  it  presented  the  finest  imaginable  mark. 

"  Now,"  said  Cleaveland,  "  let  us  separate  a  km 
paces,  that  we  may  give  our  object  a  raking  fire,  and 
do  the  more  execution.'* 

We  were  just  about  to  proceed  to  business,  when  the 
sharp  sound  of  a  horse's  hooft  rang  upon  the  ice  near 
the  comer  of  Su  Peter's  street.  We  drew  back  from 
the  glare  of  the  window  to  allow  the  bocae  and  his  rider 
to  pass — when,  as  they  approached  us,  we  perceived 
Marryatt,  mounted  on  his  shaggy  Shetland  pooy. 

"  Hey  dey,**  said  he,  as  we  made  our  appearanoe- 
'*  what  mischief  is  in  the  wind  now  ?" 

'*  Stay  a  moment,'*  said  I,  *<  and  see  us  demoliA 
Crop's  bow  window." 

"  Oh  ho,  is  that  the  project  ?  Well  I  will  witM« 
the  crash,  as  I  have  especial  means  of  escape.  I  cannot 
say  as  much  for  you  or  Cleaveland.  Crop  will  catch 
one  or  both  of  you  to  a  certainty." 

**  That  is  our  own  concern — but  he  shall  have  a  race 
for  it.  Stay  where  you  are  Marrjratt,  and  witne»  the 
performance." 

Cleaveland  and  I  then  approached  the  window,  and 
levelling  our  billeu  simultaneously,  they  fell  with  nn* 
erring  aim  in  the  centre  of  the  winilow,  scattering  pje* 
tures,  pomatum  and  perfumery  in  every  direction.  A 
second  billet  from  each  of  us  completed  the  work  of  de- 
struction, and  we  took  to  our  heels.  Cleaveland  slipped 
down  to  the  pavement  on  the  opposite  side,  and  van- 
ished in  an  instant.  I  waa  about  ten  paces  from  the 
alley,  (which  entered  Su  Paul  street  on  the  same  lidi 
with  the  barber's  shop,)  but  before  I  had  cleared  that 
short  distance,  I  was  sensible  that  Crop  was  in  purMU. 
From  the  high  ridge  of  ice  on  which  I  stood,  to  ths 
pavement  was  at  least  five  feet,  and  on  coming  oppo- 
site the  alley  I  made  a  flying  leap  across  the  side  walk 
into  its  entrance.  But  akis  for  human  hopes !— I  had 
neglected  to  substitute  a  pair  of  shoes  for  my  boott  o« 
coming  out,  and  my  boot  heels  were  covered  with  platef 
of  brass,  in  conformity  to  a  Tery  ridiculous  f»shi<«.  » 
cleared  the  side-walk  in  gallant  style ;  bull  alighted 
on  my  heels  in  a  spot  covered  with  the  smoothest  ica 
The  consequence  was,  that  my  feet  flew  from  woff 
me,  and  I  fell  prostrate.  But  this  was  not  the  wont- 
I  fltruck  my  knee  upon  the  ice  with  a  force  which  teof^ 
have  broken  a  joint  of  hroiu    I  made  an  eflbrt  to  nM» 
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which  was  at  first  inefleetuaL  The  sound  of  Timothy's 
feet  struck  on  my  ear  as  he  turned  the  corner.  He  was 
within  two  paces  of  me,  and  in  a  second  more  would 
have  stumbled  over  me  in  the  dark.  But  the  idea  of 
being  captured  gave  roe  sudden  rigor,  and  overcame 
the  pain  of  my  braised  knee.  I  sprang  upon  my  feet, 
and  bounded  away  towards  the  entrance  of  the  City 
Hotel,  tamed  short  to  the  leA,  and  crossing  St.  Peter's 
street  by  another  alley,  kept  on  under  the  wall  of 
Thatcher's  livery  stables. 

Rapidly  as  I  had  Uken  leave  of  Timothy,  he  hffd  not 
lost  sight  of  me  for  a  second,  until  I  turned  the  farther 
corner  of  the  stables.  At  this  point  there  had  been,  a 
few  weeks  previous,  a  gap  in  the  enelosure  of  the 
Jesuits's  grounds,  through  which  I  hatf  often  passed ;  and 
by  means  of  this  opening  I  had  intended  to  lead  the 
chase  into  those  grounds,  with  all  the  turnings  of  which 
I  was  wen  acquainted,  and  where  a  number  of  old  elms 
would  serve  to  cove^my  retreat 

What  was  my  consternation  on  reaching  the  spot, 
to  find  thac  the  opening  had  been  closed!  I  was 
completely  cornered,  without  means  of  escape,  except 
by  the  steep  path  up  which  I  had  come.  Along  that 
path  I  heard  the  foouteps  of  my  pursuer,  as  he  picked 
his  way  in  the  dark.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost, 
and  my  determination  was  instantly  taken.  I  again 
turned  the  corner  of  the  stables,  and  ran  down  the  path 
with  my  utmost  speed,  intending  to  overthrow  Timotliy 
by  ranning  against  hinL  As  I  approached  him,  he 
stopped,  and  seeming  to  comprehend  my  object,  veered 
a  little  from  the  path,  so  as  to  break  the  force  of  the 
shock,  and  grasped  at  me  with  both  his  hands. 

And  here  but  for  my  boot  heels  I  might  have  escaped  ; 
but  again  they  failed  me,  I  slipped,  and  Timothy  and  1 
were  rolling  on  the  ground  together— he  clutching  to 
hoM  me  ihst,  and  I  struggling  to  get  away.  By  mutual 
consent  we  soon  rose  upon  our  feet— he  still  holding  on 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog,  upon  the  collar  and 
breast  of  my  clothing. 

I  had  not  lived  five  years  in  Montreal  without  be- 
eonung  sensible  of  the  value  of  sctenee  in  the  use  of 
the  fist,  and  I  had  taken  a  series  of  rude  les&ons  from 
an  Irish  sergeant— Fuller  not  having  then  appeared  in 
Canada  to  teach  the  'manly  art  of  self-defence.'  The 
moment  that  we  were  on  our  feet,  I  attacked  Timothy, 
in  hopes  that  he  would  loosen  his  hold  in  showing  fight, 
and  give  me  another  opportunity  of  escape.  But  he 
was  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  and  did  not  regard  pu- 
gilistic ptmithwuni  so  much  as  the  retention  of  his  pris- 
oner. He  allowed  me  therefore  to  miU  him  without 
mercy,  dodging  to  avoid  my  blows,  but  making  no 
oflTensive  demonstration.  I  pommelled  him  severely, 
and  might  possibly  have  broken  his  hold  by  my  re- 
peated attacks,  but  for  the  slippery  place  on  which  we 
stood.  Several  times  I  lost  my  footing  and  came  to  the 
ground.  At  last  yielding  to  necessity,  I  relinquished 
the  contest  and  walked  quietly  with  him  to  the  street, 
determined  when  on  better  ground,  to  make  another 
eflfort  for  liberty. 

Instead  of  returning  towards  his  shop,  as  t  supposed 
he  woukl  have  done,  he  turned  up  Su  Peter's  street, 
and  led  the  way  towards  Notre  Dame.  I  did  not  then 
psfceive  his  object— perhaps  I  was  too  much  flurried  to 
think  of  it.  We  paced  along  in  a  very  friendly  man- 
ner, until  we  reached  the  oornv  of  St.  Sacrament  street, 


running  midway  between  and  parallel  with  St.  Paul's 
and  Notre  Dame.  Here  the  snow  was  firm,  and  the 
spot  inviting  to  my  purpose,  for  Su  Sacrament  offered 
me  a  number  of  places  of  retreat,  where  I  might  have 
defied  the  scent  of  my  antagonist. 

At  this  corner  therefore  I  made  a  halt,  and  while 
Timothy  was  endeavoring  to  force  me  forward,  I  struck 
him  a  right  handed  blow  in  the  lace,  which  made  him 
bound  from  his  feet  and  brought  him  down  like  a  shot. 
But  true  to  his  object  he  still  held  to  my  coat  with  his 
right  hand,  and  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  disengage 
his  grasp,  he  rose  again  to  his  feet,  and  matters  assumed 
their  former  aspect.  Grown  desperate  by  my  disap- 
pointment, I  fell  upon  Timothy  without  mercy,  hitting 
right  and  left  whenever  I  could  bring  him  within  the 
range  of  my  blows — ^for  be  avoided  many  of  them  by 
leaping  aside.  At  length  a  chance  blow  took  efl^ect  on 
his  throat  and  I  was  momentarily  freed  fron  his  hold, 
but  I  was  so  weakened  by  my  exertions  that  I  stum- 
bled, and  again  measured  my  length  on  the  snow.  Be- 
fore I  could  recover  myself,  Timothy  had  as  firm  a 
grasp  upon  me  as  ever. 

Up  to  this  time,  not  a  syllable  had  passed  the  lips  of 
either:  but  at  this  juncture,  Timothy  opened  his 
mouth,  and  to  some  purpose,  bellowing  "  Watch  1"  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  Instantly  the  rattles  were  heard 
at  no  great  distance ;  and  Timothy  repeating  the  call, 
we  were  soon  surrounded  by  half  a  doKen  watchmen, 
with  staves,  rattles  and  lanterns. 

I  saw  plainly  that  the  game  was  up  with  me,  and 
yielding  with  a  good  grace,  I  followed  them  in  silence. 
I  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  we  had  turned  the 
left  corner  of  Notre  Dame  Street,  and  were  entering 
the  decayed  gate  of  a  building  which  was  once  an  ap- 
pendage of  the  Recolet  Church,  and  port  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  decayed  brotherhood  of  Loyola.  This 
building  had  recently  been  occupied  as  a  watchhouse ; 
a  fact  of  which  X  was  ignorant,  or  master  Timothy 
Crop  would  not  have  led  me  so  easily  into  the  lion's  den. 
We  entered  the  building,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
rude  barrack-like  room,  around  which  were  the  "guar- 
dians of  the  night,"  as  they  are  poetically  termed,  sit- 
ting, standing,  and  lying— eating,  drinking,  and  smo- 
king. They  were  nearly  all  Canadians ;  and  in  their 
blue  and  grey  copoUy  with  the  addition  of  slouched 
hats,  they  might  have  been  taken  for  a  gang  of  banditti 
in  their  cavern. 

When  the  door  closed  upon  us,  and  not  'till  then, 
Timothy  Crop  loosened  his  hold  upon  my  raiment.  I 
turned  to  look  at  him,  and  saw  sufficient  proof  that 
my  blows,  although  aimed  in  the  dark,  had  not  been 
made  in  vain.  His  visage  exhibited  various  contusions, 
and  streams  of  dartt  were  trickling  from  his  nostrils. 
But  Timothy,  to  do  him  justice,  was  true  gome;  and 
he  returned  the  smile  which  his  pickle  brought  into  my 
face,  with  a  triumphant  expression  that  raised  him 
much  in  my  estimation. 

While  we  were  eyeing  each  other  an  inner  door  open- 
ed, and  the  captain  of  the  watch  made  his  appearance. 
Timothy  gave  me  in  charge,  and  the  man  of  authority 
conducted  me  with  all  due  ceremony  into  his  innermost 
den,  where  he  invited  me  to  take  a  seat  by  the  stove, 
and  pointing  to  a  dirty  straw  pallet  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  gave  me  to  understand  tliat  upon  it  I  was  to 
spend  my  first  night  in  a  watch^use.       . 
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For  th«  Boitthmrn  LUitrwtj  M< 
The  Ailowine:  translations  pretend  to  no  other  merit 
than  fidelity.  The  only  aim  of  the  translator  has  been 
to  give  as  literal  m  veraion  a*  the  genius  of  the  languages 
would  permiL  He  has  not  presumed  to  bleod  his  own 
with  the  pure  conception  of  his  author,  or  to  obscure 
with  Ornament  the  inimitable  beauty  of  his  chaste,  un- 
affected expression ;  he  regrets  that  the  necessity  of  a 
measure  has  obliged  him  more  than  once  perhaps,  to 
expand  a  thought  whose  concentration  he  admired: — 
the  sin,  however,  was  involuntary. 

litlK  1.  Ode  ▼•    il 

Qruis  multi  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosA 
Perfusus  in  liquidis  urget  odoribus 
Gmto,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  7 
Cui  flavam  religas  comam. 
Simplex  munditiis?  heu!  quotiesfidem, 
Mutatosque  Deos  flebit,  et  aspera 
Nigris  squora  ventia 
Elmimbitur  insolens, 
Clui  nunc  te  fruitur  ciedulus  aureA: 
Clui  semper  vacuam,  semp^  amabiiem 
Sperat,  nescius  aure 
Fallacis!  miseri,  quibus 
Intenta  nites.    Me  tabulA 
Votivft  paries  indicat  uvida 
Suspendisse  poienti 
Yestimenta  maris  Dea 


What  slender  youth  whom  liquid  odora  lave, 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave 

Pyrrha? — for  whom  with  care 

Bind'st  thou  thy  yellow  hair 
Plain  in  thy  neatness?    Oft  alas!  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  Gods  complain,  and  sea 

Rough  with  black  tempests  ire 

Unwonted  shall  admire ! 
Who  HOST  enjoys  thee  credulous — all  gold — 
For  him  stiU  racant,  lovely  to  behold 

Hopes  thee :  of  treacherous  braeze 

Unmindful.    Hapless  these 
To  whom  untried  thou  seemest  dazzling  fair. 
Me  Neptune's  walls,  with  tablet  vowed,  dtclare 

My  shipwrecked  weeds  unwrung 

To  the  sea's  potent  God  to  have  hun^ 

Advbuswa  ad  AaliawlaiBa 

Animula,  vagula,  bland ula ; 
Hospes,  comesque  corporis! 
Cluo  nunc  abibis  in  loco 
Pallidula,  rigida,  nuduta? 
Nee  ut  sdes  dab'ui  jocos. 


Little  ounbling,  coaxing  sprite, 
Tenanft  and  comrade  of  this  clay, 
Into  whsA  distant  regions  say 
Pale,  naked,  cold,  wingst  thou  thy  flight? 
Nor  wilt  thou  joke  ss  wont  in  former  day. 


lab.  1.  Ode  xxxvm    A 

O  Diva,  gratum  qua  regis  Antium, 
Prsesens  rel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  Tel  superbos 
Yertere  funeribus  triumi^os : 


Te  pauper  ambit  soUcitA  preee 
Runs  oolonus ;  te  dominam  asquoris, 
Cluieunque  BithynA  lacessit 
Carpaihium  pelagvs  carini. 
Te  Dacus  asper,  le  pralugi  Scythe, 
Urbesque,  gentesque,  et  L«tiam  ferox, 
Regumque  roatres  barbaromm,  ei 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 
Injurioeo  ne  pede  proruaa 
Stantem  oolumnam;  neu  populos  freqi 
Ad  araia  oessantes  ad  anna 
Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat. 
Te  semper  anteit  sssva  Necessitas, 
Claros  trabales  et  cuneoe>manu 
Gestans  ahenA ;  necaeverus 
Uncus  abest,  liquidumque  plumbam. 
Te  Spes,  et  albo  rva  Fides  ooUi 
Yelata  panno,  nee  conitem  abo^at, 
Utcunque  mutatA  potenliB 
Yeste  domos  inimica  Hnquis. 
At  vulgus  infidum,  et  meretrix  retro 
Perjuracediti  diffugiunt  cadis 
Cum  fcece  siecatis  amici, 
Fene  jugum  pariter  dolosL 
Serves  iturum  Cesarem  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos,  et  jurenum  leoena 
Examen  Elols  timendum 
Ptirtibus,  Oceanoque  Rubro. 
Eheo!  eieatricum  et  soeleris  pudet, 
Fratrumque :  quid  nos  dura  refogimua 
iEtast  quid  intactum  nefasti 
Liquimus?  unde  roanum  juveotoa 
Metu  Deorum  continuit?  quibus 
Pepercitaris?  O!  utinamnovA 
Incode  diffingas  retusum  in 
Massagetas  Arabesque  femmi. 

Gk)ddess  whose  mandate  lovely  Antium  sways. 
Prompt  at  thy  will  from  humblest  grade  to  raise 
Weak  mortals,  or  proud  triumphs  turn 
To  the  sad  funeral  urn ! 
Thee  the  poor  rustic  sues  with  anxious  prayer: 
Thee,  Arbitress  of  Ocean  all  revere. 
Who  with  Bithynian  keel  adventurous  brave 
The  rough  Carpsthian  wave. 
Thee  wandering  Scythian^  thee  the  Dacian  boor 
Cities  and  nations,  Latium  fierce  adore : 
Mothere  of  barbarous  kings  grow  pale. 
Tyrants  in  purple  quail 
Lest  with  insulting  foot  thou  spum*st  their  proud. 
Unshaken  column:  lest  th'  assembled  crowd 
Laggards  to  arms,  to  arms  should  wake, 
And  their  dominion  break. 
Ruthless  Necessity  before  thy  band 
Forever  walks:  in  her  resistless  hand 
Wedges  and  spikea:  the  hook  serere 
And  molten  lead  are  near. 
Thee  Hope  attends,  and  spotless  Faith  so  rare. 
Robed  in  pure  white :  nor  these  depart  whene'er, 
With  yestments  changed  and  hostile  lower, 
Tho^  Itav'st  th*  abodes  of  power. 
But  shrink  the  faithless  herd  and  perjured  queen: 
Friends  too  skulk  off,  the  casks  drained  dry,  uaseeo 
Too  treacherous  equally  to  brook 
Advereity's  hard  yoke.  ^  j 
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Ckiard  Csaar  bound  'gainst  Britain's  distant  land. 
Limit  of  earth — preserve  the  new-formed  band 
Of  Youths,  by  Eastern  realms  to  be 
Feared,  and  by  the  Red  Sea  t 
Alas !  I  blush  for  public  «imee  and  rage ; 
For  brothers  too:  whftt  have  we,  hardened  age, 
Eschewed  7  what  yiee  untried  disdained  7 

When  have  our  youth  restmmed  [spared  ? 

Their  hands  through  fear  of  Heav'n?  what  altars 
Grant  to  reforge,  oa  anvil  new-prepazed. 
From  civil  strife  our  blunted  swords, 
'Gkunst  Scythian  and  Arabian  hordes ! 

Iiib.  a»  Ode  111. 

Justum,  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  qualit  aelidft,  neque  Auster, 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae, 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  menus: 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinie. 
H&c  arte  Pollux,  et  vagus  Hercules 
Innizus,  aroes  attigit  igneas : 
duos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 
H&c  te  merentem,  Bacche  pater,  tusB 
Yexire  tigres,  indoeili  jugum 
CoUo  trahentes:  hie  Ctuirinus 
Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit  > 


The  upright  man  tenacious  of  design, 
Nor  civil  rage  commanding  acts  malign, 
Nor  tyrant's  frown,*  in  fierce  career,  ^ 
Shakes  in  his  firm  resolve  with  fear : 
Nor  Auster,  restless  Adria's  stormy  king, 
Nor  Jove's  strong  hand  upraised  the  bolt  to  wing. 
Should  Heaven's  burst  vault  sink  on  his  head 
The  wreck  would  strike  him  undismayed. 
Pollux,  and  wandering  Hercules,  sustained 
By  arts  like  these,  the  starry  summits  gained. 
Mid  whom  reclining  Cesar  sips 
Rich  nectar  with  empurpled  lips ; 
Thee,  Bacchus,  thus  deserving  virtue's  prize 
With  yoke  on  neck  iaddcile  to  the  skies 
Thy  tigers  bore — ^thus  Rhea's  son 
On  steeds  of  Mars  'scaped  Acheron. 

1dh»  »•  Ode  jnrU    Ad  GvMpKvm* 

Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patenti 
Prensus  iEgceo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  neque  certa  fulgent 

Stdera  nautis ; 
Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace^ 
Otium  Medi  pharetrA  decOfi, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis,  neque  purpuri  ve- 

Nale,  nee  aura 
Non  enim  gaze,  neqtte  consularis 
Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  circum 

Tecta  volantes. 
Vivitur  parvo  bene,  cui  patemum 


#  €Nmc$  would  perhaps  bs  mors  srpcesriTe. 


Splendet  in  mens^  tenui  salinum ; 
Nee  leves  somnos  timor  aut  Cupido 

Sordidus  aufertl 
Cluid  breri  fortes  jaoalamur  (bvo 
Multa?  quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus?  patrie  quis  ezsul 

.Seqtioque  fugit? 
Scandil«ratas  vitiosa  naves 
Cura;  nee  turmas  equitum  relinquit, 
Ocior  cervis,  et  agente  nimbos 

Ocior  Euro. 
Loetus  in  prassens  animus,  quod  ultra  est 
Oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 
Temperet  risu.   Nihil  est  ab  omni 

Parte  beatum. 
Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem : 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus : 
Et  mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  neg^rit, 

Porriget  hora. 
Ta  greges  centum,  Siculeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vacccB ;  tibi  tollit  binnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa :  te  bis  Afro 

Murice  tinctae 
Yestiunt  lance :  mihi  parva  rara,  et 
Spiritum  Qraice  tenuem  Camenos 
Parca  non  mendax  dedit,  et  malignum 

Spemere  Yulgus. 

Trmnslatlon*   To  Orospbiis* 

For  ease,  to  Heaven  the  seaman  prays. 
Caught  in  the  wide  JSgean  seas 

When  black  clouds  wrap  the  sky, 
Nor  moon  nor  well  known  star  to  guide 
His  barque  along  the  treacherous  tide, 

Shines  to  bis  practised  eye. 
For  ease  the  Thracian  fierce  in  fight 
And  Parthian  graced  with  quiver  light, 

To  Heaven  incessant  sigh. 
Ease,  which  nor  gold,  nor  gems  eaa  buy, 
Nor  robes  of  Tyria's  costly  dye. 

For  wealth  or  power  can  quell 
No  wretched  tumults  of  tbe  breast, 
Not  eares,  aye  fluttering  without  rest. 

Round  sculptured  domes,  dispeL 
WeU  does  he  live  in  humble  state, 
Whose  lather's  salt-stand — ^his  sole  plate. 

Shines  on  his  frugal  board. 
Nor  fears  to  lose  disturb  his  rest. 
Nor  sordid  avarice  goads  his  breast 

To  gain  a  useless  hoard. 
Why  daring  aim  beyond  our  span, 
Through  diiUnt  years  at  many  a  plan 

When  life  so  brief  we  find  7 
Why  long  'neath  other  suns  tp  roam  7 
What  exile  fromliis  native  home 

Has  left  himself  behind  7 
Fell  care  ascends  the  brazen  poop, 
Nor  yet  forsakes  the  horseman^  troop, 

OuUtrips  the  stag  and  wind. 
Pleased  with  the  presentr— ills  beyond. 
The  nan  who  loves  not  to  despond, 

To  trace  will  wisely  shun : 
And  when  they  come  with  tempering  smile 
The  bitter  of  his  cup  beguile 

Or  Bweetea  ere  'tis  done. 
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In  yputh  the  great  Peleides  sunk, 
With  tardy  age  Tithonvs  ahrank. 

For  nought  is  wholly  blest. 
So  time  perhaps  extends  for  me 
The  hour  he  still  denies  to  thee^ 

Of  choicest  gifts  possest 
Thee — numerous  flocks  and  herds  surround. 
Thy  neighing  coursers  paw  the  ground. 

For  princely  chariot  meet. 
Rich  fleeces  steeped  in  mucez  bright 
Invest  thy  limbs  with  purple  light 

And  flow  around  thy  feet. 
To  me  content,  reracious  heaven 
A  little  iarm  to  till  has  giren 

In  independence  proud, 
A  gentle  breath  of  Grecian  muse 
Its  airy  Tisions  to  infuse 

And  soom  the  envious  crowd. 


Orittcftl  HTotlees  aad  Ukimrmry  lAtelUgeaee* 

ViiU  to  tht  Jimeriem  Chmekes,  hf  Dodmn  Reed  and 
JtfslAcMm;  %9ol».  ^ew  York:  tfsrpcrt.— ^This  work  is 
excellent  in  its  way — being  a  fine  addition  to  the  alrea- 
dy numerous  commentaries  of  the  English  upon  our 
country.  The  writers,  in  the  present  instance,  were 
delegated,  about  two  years  since,  by  the  dissenting 
churches  in  Qreat  Britain,  to  visit  the  United  States, 
for  inquiry  into  our  religbus  condition  and  character, 
and  were  fiiTOrably  received  by  our  countrymen.  They 
have  shown  themselves  peculiarly  free  from  unworthy 
prejudice,  and  have  gleaned,  with  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  surprising  accuracy,  a  mass  of  secular  as  weU  as 
religious  information  in  relation  to  the  United  States. 
The  book  consists  of  six  hundred  closely  printed  psges, 
abounding  with  acute  comment,  and  replete  with  valua- 
ble statistical  details.  It  has  a  value,  too^  particularly 
its  own,  as  exhibiting  the  real  views  of  two  well-edu- 
cated English  clergymen  upon  the  reUgimu,  more  espe- 
cially tha  i  upon  the  political  and  social  aspect  of  our 
land.  The  volumes  ass  well  written,  and  likely  to  do 
much  good  iU  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  Slates. 
Our  readers  will  remember  Doctor  Reed  as  the  author 
of  JV*o  Fiction^  and  MorihM,  both  of  which  publications 
were  favorably  noticed  in  a  former  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger. 

Tke  Block  WaUh,  69  the  autkor  •/  the  DondnieU  Lega- 
cy; 2eol«.  £.  L.  Carey  and  A,  HaH, — ^Thii  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  all  the  writings  of  this  author.  The  tcub- 
riquet  of  "  The  Black  Watch"  is  familiar  in  the  anec- 
dotary  annals  of  our  country.  Wo  all  remember  its 
celebrity  at  Crown  Point,  and  among  the  wild  doings 
at  Lake  George.  We  should  be  pleased,  did  it  not  in- 
terfere too  much  with  our  arrangements,  te  give  an  ex- 
tract from  this  tiovel  in  our  present  number.  We  must, 
however,  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  recommenda- 
tion. 

Magpie  CaslU;  Ivot:  by  Theodore  Hock,  E,  L,  Corey 
and  A,  Uart.^Thvo  is  one  of  the  finest  trifles  we  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  looking  into  for  many  years.  Hook 
is  a  writer  more  entirely  original  in  his  manner  of  think- 
ing and  speaking  than  many  of  his  literary  brethren 
who  possess  a  greater  reputation. 

The  American  Journal  ^  Science  and  the  Arts^  by  Ben^ 
jamin  SiUiman,  M.  D.,  L.  L,  D.  ^.    VoL  XXrill—J^o, 


IL  X^Haoen:  HexddahHoue^Co.—WeBng\mA 
to  see  that  this  admirable  Journal  is  no  longer  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  decline.  It  is  the  only  work  of  the 
kind  ia  the  United  Slates,  and  it  would  be  positively 
disgraceful  to  let  it  perish  from  a  want  of  that  patron- 
age which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  proper  judges,  it  so 
pre-eminently  deserves.  We  perceive  a  suggestioa  in 
the  New  York  American  on  this  subject— an  appe^^ 
the  lovers  of  sound  knowledge,  calling  upon  them Tor 
their  aid  in  behalf  of  the  Journal,  and  urgiing  them  not 
to  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word  in  its 
favor.  To  this  appeal  we  take  pleasure  in  cordially 
responding.  We  positively  can  call  to  mind,  at  this 
moment,  no  work  ie4slsecr,  more  richly  deserving  of 
support ;  and  it  nuul  be  supported,  if  only  for  the  jus- 
tice of  the  thing — it  will  be  supported,  we  believe,  fiir 
the  credit  of  the  country.  The  present  number,  among 
many  well  written  articles  of  pure  science,  contains  not 
a  few  of  universal  and  practical  interest  to  the  people. 
We  beg  leave  also  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  very  interesting  psper  entitled  "  An  Ascent  to  the 
summit  of  the  Popocatepetl,  the  highest  point  of  the 
Mexican  Andes,  eighteen  thousand  leet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea."  We  have  been  neariy  tempted  to  extract 
the  entire  arUcIe. 

TheMatmal  qf  Phrenology;  1  voL  350  ji^k  PhOadeU 
phia :  Carey,  Lea  4r  BlanehanL  This  is  a  summary  of 
Dr.  Gall's  system,  and  a  translatton  from  the  fourth 
Paris  edition.  We  might  as  well  make  up  our  minds 
to  listen  patiently. 

RecoUecHoMof  an  Exaaraion  to  the  Monaaieries  •/  Al- 
cobacaandBtdalha,byBecl^fitrd,theauihorof  FeCAeft,  have 
been  recently  puUisfted  in  London.  We  have  had  oc- 
casion before  to  speak  of  the  author  of  Yathek,  and, 
without  having  seen  this  his  last  production,  we  have 
taken  up  an  idea  that  it  must  bear  a  fiunily  reaembUace 
to  that  heterogeneous,  tumid,  and  blasphemous  piece  of 
Eaatemiamj  by  which  Mr.  Beckford  has  acquired  so 
much  notoriety.  We  hope  not,  however,  for  the 
writer's  sake,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  man  of  genius  and 
fine  imagination.  However  this  matter  may  evnutu- 
ate — ^whether  we  prove  to  be  true  prophets,  or  fidae— 
one  thing  is  certain :  the  work  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  as  indeed  any  book  whatever  from  the  same 
pen,  will  be  read  with  eagerness ;  and  this  for  no  better 
reason  which  we  can  discover,  than  that  the  worM  have 
habituated  themselves  to  mix  up  in  their  &ncy  the 
mind  and  writings  with  the  former  fine  house  and  fur- 
niture of  Mr.  Beckford — the  gorgeous  nonsense  of 
Yathek,  with  the  vast  and  absolute  magnificence  of  the 
Abbey  of  Fonthill.  We  predict  for  the  book  a  rapid 
sale  in  this  country.  The  notices  which  we  have  seen 
merely  speak  of  it  as  a  charming  specimen  of  a  book 
made  up  from  nothing  at  all.  It  is  said,  howew,  to 
give  a  faithful  picture  of  monastic  life,  and  a  sprightly 
view  of  Portugal  in  1794. 

P.  S.  It  appears  that  we  have  not  been  altogether 
mistaken  in  our  pre-supposition  touching  this  book. 
The  RecoUeclions  consist  of  little  more  than  a  glowing 
description  of  monastic  epicnrism  and  goMraMR^ise. 

The  Wife  and  Woman'e  Reward,  by  the  Hon^  Mrs. 
Norton,  editress  of  the  London  Court  Journal,  has 
been  republished  by  the  Harpers.  We  have  merely 
glanced  at  the  book,  and  can  therefore  say  very  little 
about  it.  Mrs.  Norton's  name  howfifer  is  high  authori- 
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ty.  She  has  written  some  of  the  most  touching  Terses 
ID  the  language,  imbued  with  poetry  and  panion ;  and 
since  we  saw  her  lately  at  breakfast  in  Frazer's  Maga- 
sine,  we  have  fallen  positively  in  love  with  her,  and 
intend  to  look  with  a  fiivorable  eye  upon  each  and  all 
of  her  future  productions. 

The  Brotherty  a  Tale  of  the  Fronde;  S  voh,  AVio 
York:  Harper  and  Broiherg. — ^This  noTcl  is  from  the 
pen' of  Mr.  Herbert  of  New  York,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine.  Detached  chap- 
ters of  it  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  that  jour- 
nal, and  gave  indication  of  the  glowing  talent  which  is 
now^so  apparent  in  the  entire  work.  As  an  historical 
novel,  in  excellent  keeping,  written  with  great  fluency 
and  richness  of  diction,  we  know  of  (nothing?)  from 
the  American  press  poesessinghigher  claims  than  Tke 
Broikert  of  Mr.  Herbert. 

LeUkr$  to  Younf^  Ladies ;  hy  Mn.  L.  H,  Sigoumey. 
W.  Watson  of  Hartford,  has  just  published  a  second 
edition  of  this  little  volume.  It  contains  SOO  pages, 
and  consists  of  twelve  letters  on  subjecu  appertaining 
to  the  female  character.  Mrs.  Sigourney  blends  a  strong 
and  commanding  good  sense,  with  the  loftier  qualities 
of  the  poet.  She  has  written  nothing  which  is  not,  in 
its  particular  way,  excellent. 

Hilliard,  Oray  &  Co.  have  just  published  The  Com- 
frehensive  Pronouncing  and  ExpiUmaiory  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  with  Fronouneing  Vocabularies  qf 
dassieal,  Scriptwral  and  Modem  Oeographieal  Jfames, 
by  J.  E.  Worcester ;  1  oo/.  18  mo.  Also— ^n  Elementary 
Dictionary  for  Common  SehotU,  4^.  4^.;  by  the  same. 
The  latter  of  these  two  works  is  merely  a  condensation 
of  the  former ;  and  is  in  so  much  to  be  preferred,  as  it 
omtu  references  and  authority — giving,  in  cases  of 
doubt,  what  is  deemed  upon  the  whole  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation. The  Comprehensive  Dictionary  was  first 
published  in  1830.  Several  editions  have  been  since 
printed.    It  contains  €000  words  more  than  Walker. 

Matsells,  of  Chatham,  New  York,  has  published  Jl 
Few  Days  in  JStthens,  being  a  tranUation  of  a  Greek  M.S. 
Oscooered  in  HercuUmeum;  by  Frances  Wright. — We 
have  been  sadly  puzzled  what  idea  to  attach  to  this 
very  odd  annunciation^-the  book  itself  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain.  What  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
not,  must  deeply  concern  every  lover  of  Fanny  Wright, 
pure  Greek,  and  perfect  independence. 

We  perceive  that  J.  N.  Reynolds'  Voyage  of  tbfe 
United  Slates'  Frigate  Potomac— Dr.  Bird's  Infidel— 
Toequeville's  Democracy  in  America — ^Professor  Long- 
fellow's Outre-Mer— and  John  P.  Kennedy's  Horse- 
Shoe  Robinson— all  of  which  we  noticed  favorably  in 
the  Messengei^— are  highly  praised  in  the  London  Lite- 
rary Gazette.  Outre-Mer  sells  in  that  city  for  nearly 
f^—Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  and  the  Infidel,  for  $6  50 
each. 

A  superb  work  has  appeared  in  F&ria^ Descriptions 
qf  the  French  Possessions  in  India,  via:  Views  of  the 
Coromandcl  and  Madras  Coasts— Sketches  of  the  Tem- 
ples, Gods,  Costumes,  &c  of  the  inhabitants  of  French 
India.  The  book  is  richly  ornamented  with  lithogra- 
phic plates  of  exquisite  finish,  and  altogether  the  publi- 
cation is  worthy  of  the  government  under  whose  direc 
lion  it  has  been  gotten  up. 

The  July  number  of  the  London  New  Monthly  Ma- 
gazine contains  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Remans  (from  the 


bust  by  Angus  Kecher,)  engraved  on  steel  by  Thomp- 
son. This  is  the  only  likeness  of  Mrs.  Hemans  ever 
published.  There  is  also  an  article  by  Wiftis  entitled 
The  Oipsey  of  Sardis.  Since  the  secession  of  Campbell 
in  1831,  Samuel  Carter  Hall  has  edited  the  New 
Monthly — the  editorship  of  Bulwer  only  enduring  for 
a  short  interval 

Robert  GUfiUan,  of  Edinburg,  the  Scottish  lyrical 
writer,  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  songs. 
Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  of  surpassing  beauty. 

Mr.  Hoskins'  Travels  in  Ethiopia  abooe  the  Second 
Cataract  of  the  AY/e,  are  very  highly  spoken  o£  The 
work  is  a  large  quarto ;  and  the  expenat  of  getting  it 
up  has  been  so  great,  as  to  leave  its  author  no  chance 
of  remuneration.  It  contains  ninety  illustrations,  by 
a  Neapolitan  artist  of  great  eminence.  The  risk 
attending  the  publication  of  so  valuable  a  book,  will 
operate  to  deter  any  American  bookseller  from  attempts 
ingiu 

The  new  number  of  Lardner's  Cyclopedia  is  j9Hi*» 
tory  of  Greece^  vol,  I,  by  the  Rev.  C,  ThbrwaU,  M.  .A,  FeU 
law  of  Triniiy  College,  Cambridge,  There  will  be  three 
volumes  of  it.  Alas,  for  our  old  and  valued  friend, 
Oliver  Goldsmith!  The  book  is  said  to  be  faithful— 
but  very  stupid. 

Anecdotes  of  Washington,  iUuslraiioo  rf  ku  peMoHsm 
and  courage,  piety  and  benevolence,  is  the  title  of  one  of 
thelastof  the  ^'Awib /or  (A€Foiiiif."  It  is  a  Scottish 
publication. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  just  issued  Ji  View  qf  the 
Reign  of  James  II,  from  his  accession  to  the  enierprite  qf 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  History  pf  the  JZcooteNon  m 
£ngiandtn  1688,  a  late  wor^  by  the  same  author,  sold 
for  three  guineas:  it  was  reprinted  by  the  Harpers. 
The  present  book  is  'said  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  part 
of  the  former  work  in  a  new  dress. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  Trevor  has  issued  a  volume 
of  The  Life  and  Times  of  WiUiwn  III,  King  of  England, 
and  Stadtholderof  HolUmd. 

Irvvnfs  Crayon  Sketches,  Parts  land  II,  have  been  re- 
printed in  Paris  by  Galignani.  Fasmy  Kemhle  has  been 
also  reprinted  tliere. 

Captain  Ross,  the  hero  of  the  North  Pole,  is  losing 
ground  in  public  favor.  Singular  discrepancies  are  said 
to  have  been  discovered  in  his  last  volume,  between  his 
map  and  his  tezL 

Sketches  qf  American  Literature,hy  Flint,  are  in  course 
of  publication  in  the  X^ondon  Athenaeum.  They  ai« 
not  very  highly  spoken  of— being  called  abstruse  and 
dulL 

The  finest  edition  ever  yet  published  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  is  that  of  Sir  Kgerton  Brydges,  of  which 
the  first  volume  is  already  issued.  It  •ontains  the  first 
sijc  books— an  engraving  from  Romney's  pietura  '* Mil- 
ton Dictating  to  his  Daughter,"  and  a  fine  vignette, 
••The  Expuhrion,"  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.  A.  The 
edition  will  be  completed  in  six  vols. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  P.  Courtney  has  in  piess  '^  Jlfe- 
motrv  <f  the  Life,  Works,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  WiU 
Ham  Temple, 

James,  the  author  of  Damley,  has  completed  the 
Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 

Lady  Dacre,  who  wrote  the  TaUs  of  a  Chaperon,  has 
published  TaUs  of  the  Peerage  and  Peasantry,  The  work 
is  ostensibly  edited  by  Lady  Dacre^ut  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  of  her  having  written  iL  Every  lover  of  fine 
writing  must  remember  the  story  of  JSZtm  Warekam  in 
the  Tales  of  a  haperon.  Positively  we  have  never 
seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  more  painfolly  interesting, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir. 
The  Tales  in  the  present  volumes  are  The  Omnte$s  of 
Mthsdde,  The  Hampthire  Coitage,  and  JUoncAe. 

Willis*  PetteWmgi  bff  the  Waif  are  regulariy  repub- 
lished in  the  Liverpool  JoumaU 

The  CsHsoniere  ^  DanU  has  been  translated  by  C. 
Lyell  with  absolute  fidelity,  and  of  course  with  corres- 
pondent awkwardness. 

Barry  Cornwall's  Life  of  Edmund  Kem  is  severely 
handled  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  fi>r  July. 

The  seventh  Bridgewater  Treatise  has  appeared  in 
two  volumes.  It  is  by  the  Rev.  W.  Kirby,  the  natu- 
ralist, and  treats  of  The  HUlory,  HoMie,  and  hutineU  of 
•Mmott.  The  article  on  the  Bridgewater  Treatises  in 
the  London  Cluarteriy  (we  believe,)  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  essays  ever  penned — we  allude  to  the  paper 
entitled  The  Untoene  and  Ui  Jhahor. 

A  second  edition  of  8ocUd  Evils,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
has  appeared.    Mrs.  S.  is  now  well  advanced  in  years. 

A'  political  novel  is  also  in  pnBB—MephiMtopheUt  in 
England,  or  tke  Cot^eeeions  of  a  Prime  Misdder. 

TheLifeof  Edward,  Earl  of  darendon,  is  in  prepara- 
tion by  Lister,  author  of  Qranby. 

Joanna  Baillie  is  about  to  issue  three  new  volumes  of 
DramoM  on  the  Paetions,  She  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
first  literary  lady  in  England. 

The  London  Q^uarterly  Review  is  especially  severe 
on  Fanny  KemUe's  Journal — while  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  the  last  New  Ekigland  Review  is  as 
particularly  lenient  The  paper  in  the  Cluarteriy  is 
from  the  pen  of  Lockhart. 

Dr.  Bird  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  new  novel  un- 
der the  name  of  The  Hawke  qf  Hawk's  HoOow.  The 
adventures  of  a  band  of  refugees,  who  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war  infested  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  will 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  story. 

HoUoek'a  Poems  are  in  press,  and  will  speedily  be 
published.  This  announcement  has  been  received  with 
universal  pleasure.  As  a  writer  of  light,  airy  and 
graceful  things,  Halleck  is  inimitable. 

Mr.  Simms,  author  of  the  Yemassee,  has  in  prepara- 
tion a  novel  founded  upan  incidents  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution  in  South  Carolina.  He  will  thus  find  him- 
self at  issue  with  Mr.  Kennedy  in  HorsoiShoe  Robin- 
son. De  Kalb,  Marion,  Gate%  and  a  host  of  other 
worthies  will  figure  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Simms. 

We  are  looking  for  The  G\ft  with  great  anxiety. 
This  annual  will  have  few,  perhaps  no  rivals  any  where. 
Its  embeltishments  are  of  the  very  highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence ;  and  a  galaxy  of  talent  has  been  enlisted  in 
its  behalf.  It  is  edited  by  Miss  Leslie,  and  will  be 
issued  from  the  press  of  Carey  and  Lea  eariy  in  Sep- 
tember. 

In  conclusion.  Charles  Kemble  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  Fanny's  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  best  and  truest 
book  ever  published,  with  the  exception  of  Byron  and 
the  Bible. 


To  Readers  and  Correspoodeittik 

It  hsB  been  our  custom,  hitherto,  to  offer  some  few 
Edikrifll  Remarks  explanatory,  complimentary,  or  other- 


wise, upon  each  individual  article  in  every  ] 
For  this  we  had  many  reasons  which  it  will  be  unne- 
cessary to  mention  in  detaiL  But  although,  in  the 
infancy  of  our  journal,  such  a  course  might  have  seem- 
ed to  us  expedient,  we  are  now  under  no  obUgation  to 
continue  it.  We  shall  thorefore,  for  the  future,  saflfer 
our  various  articles  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  depend 
upon  their  intrinsic  merit  for  support. 

In  our  next  will  appear  No.  VUI  of  the  Tripdine 
Sketches:  Na\III  of  the  Autobiography  of  Pertioax 
Placid:  and  many  other  papers  which  we  have  bees 
forced  for  the  present  to  exclude.  Many  poetical  &von 
are  under  consideration. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  thu  opportunity  again  to  aoii- 
cit  contributions,  especially  from  our  Seathem  acqqaiiit» 
anoes.  While  we  shall  endeavor  to  render  the  Mes- 
senger acceptable  to  al^  it  is  nnore  particularly  our  de- 
sire to  give  it  as  as  much  as  possible  a  Somthem  chane- 
ter  and  aspect,  and  to  identify  its  interesu  and  associa- 
tions with  those  of  the  region  in  which  it  has  taken  root. 

As  one  or  two  of  the  criticisms  in  relation  to  the 
Tales  of  our  contributor,  Mr.  Poe,  have  been  directly 
at  variance  with  those  generally  expressed,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  inserting  here  an  extract  from  a  letter 
(signed  by  three  gentlemen  of  the  highest  sismling  ia 
literary  matters)  which  we  find  in  the  Baltimore  Visiter. 
This  paper  having  offered  a  premium  for  the  beetProae 
Tale,  and  also  one  for  the  best  Poem — both  these  pre- 
miums were  awarded  by  the  committee  to  Mr.  Poe^ 
The  award  was,  however,  subsequently  alterad,  so  as 
to  exclude  Mr.  P.  from  the  second  premium,  in  eottsi- 
deration  of  his  having  obtained  the  higher  one.  Hetw 
follows  the  extract. 

"  Among  the  prose  articles  offered  were  many  of  va- 
rious and  distinguished  merit ;  but  the  singular  fatee 
and  beauty  of  those  sent  by  the  author  of  the  ToUs  rf 
the  FoUo  CCuft,  leave  us  no  room  for  hesitatioD  in  that 
departmenL  We  have  accordingly  awarded  the  pre- 
mium to  a  Tale  entitled  MS,  found  in  s  Sattie.  It 
would  hardly  be  doing  justice  to  the  writer  <j€  this  col- 
lection to  say  that  the  Tale  we  have  chosen  is  the  best 
of  the  six  offered  by  him.  We  cannot  refrain  froca 
saying  that  the  author  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation,  as 
well  as  to  the  gratification  of  the  conununity,  to  pub- 
lish the  entire  volume,  (the  Talea  of  the  Folio  Club.) 
These  Tales  are  eminently  distinguished  by  a  wild, 
vigorous,  and  poetical  imagination — a  rich  style— a  fet^ 
tile  invention — and  varied  and  curious  learaiDgi 
(Signed)  jomt  r.  kshmbdt, 

J.  B.  ••  LATaOBB, 
JAMBS  H.  MllXia.** 

We  presume  this  letter  must  set  the  question  at 
rest.  Lionizing  is  one  of  the  Tales  here  sp<^en  of— 
The  Visionary  is  another.  The  Tales  of  tho  FoUo  €W 
are  sixteen  in  all,  and  we  believe  it  is  the  aothor*s  io 
tion  to  publish  them  in  the  autumn.  When  such  i 
as  Miller,  Latrobe,  Kennedy,  Tucker,  and  PauMli^g 
speak  unanimously  of  <my  literary  prodoetions  in  tenns 
of  exalted  commendation,  it  is  nearly  unneoesssry  to 
say  that  we  are  willing  to  abide  by  iheir  decisioa. 

In  every  publication  like  ours,  a  brief  sentence  or 
paragraph  is  oflen  wanted  for  the  filling  out  a  column, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  customary  to  resort  to  selection. 
We  think  it  as  well,  therefore,  to  mention  that,  in  all 
similar  instances,  we  shall  make  use  of  arigimd  matter. 
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[CP*  The  j^sent  number  closes  the  firit  Volume  of 
the  Messenger;  and  accompanying  it,  the  Publisher, 
will  transmit  to  each  subscriber  a  title  page  and  copious 
Index  to  the  volume.  Gratified  that  his  past  endeavors 
to  please,  have  been  crowned  with  success — the  Pub- 
lisher anticipates  with  confidence  tliat,  with  the  conti- 
nued patronage  of  the  public,  the  forthcoming  volume 
shall  in  no  respect  be  behind,  if  it  does  not  greatly  out- 
strip its  predecessor. 

For  the  Southern  Literary  Meiaenger. 
SBLBTCHESS  OF  THB  HISTORY 
AAd  Present  Condition  of  THpoIiy  with  some 
aceooni  of  the  other  Barbary  States* 

NO.  YUL— {Continued.] 

In  the  beginning  of  April  1816,  Admiral  Lord  Ex- 
mouth,  Commiftider  of  the  British  naval  forces  in  the 
Mediterranean;  arrived  at  Algiers  commissioned  by  his 
Government  to  negotiate  with  the  Dey,  in  favor  of 
some  of  the  inferior  powers,  which  were  in  alliance 
with  or  under  the  protectioa  of  Great  Britain,  and  in 
order  to  give  greater  weight  to  his  arguments,  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  fleet  consisting  of  six  sail  of  the 
line,  and  nineteen  frigates  and  smaller  vessels. 

The  particulars  of  this  negotiation  have  never  been 
made  public ;  from  what  has  transpired,  it  appears  that 
the  Admiral  began  by  exacting  conditions  much  less 
favorable .  to  Algiers,  than  ^ose  which  he  finally  sub- 
scribed. Whatever  may  have  been  those  terms,  the 
Dey  refused  to  admit  theth,  and  demonstrations  were 
made  on  both  sides,  of  an  appeal  to  arms ;  the  negotia- 
tions were  however  renewed,  and  on  the  4th,  engage- 
ments were  concluded,  to  which  upon  the  whole  the 
Dey  could  have  made  no  objections.  The  Ionian  Is- 
lands which  had  been  placed  under  the  protection  of 
Great  Britain,  were  to  be  respected  as  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions;  and  thirty-three  slaves,  natives  of 
Malta  and  Gibraltar  (British  possessions)  were  libe- 
rated without  ransom.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
with  Sardinia,  by  which  that  country  was  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  Great  Britain,  except  that  a  present 
not  exceeding  in  value  five  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
was  to  be  paid  on  the  arrival  of  each  of  its  Consuls  at 
Algiers ;  the  Sardinian  captives  were  to  be  restored,  on 
payment  by  that  Government  of  five  hundred  dollars 
per  man.  These  terms  may  be  considered  as  fair,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  who  had  just  received  Genoa 
from  the  hands  of  the  British,  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations for  this  additional  favor.  ^But  tlie  treaty  by 
which  the  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  bound 
to  ransom  its  subjects  at  the  price  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars each,  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty-four 
thousand  dollairs,  besides  Consular  presents,  could 
scarcely  have  been  considered  as  a  boon  in  Naples, 
and  it  must  have  consoled  Omar  for  the  concessions 
made  to  other  two  powers.* 


*  The  King  of  Sardinia,  besidea  the  Island  from  which  hia 
title  U  derived,  poffsesses  Savoy,  Piedmont  and  denoa  on  tho 
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Before  the -departure  of  Lord  Elxmouth,  an  American 
squadron  of  tt^o  frigates  and  two  sloops  of  war,  under 
CommodorQ  Shaw,  came  to  Algiers  with  the  ostensible 
purpose  olfpresenting  to  the  Dey  a  copy  of  the  treaty, 
signed  in  the  preceding  year,  with  the  ratifications  by ' 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Other  circumstances 
however  had  rendered  its  appearance  necessary. 

The  treaty  concluded  with  the  United  States  under  the 
guns  of  Decatur's  ships,  was  more  mortifying  to  the 
Algerines  than  any  which  had  previously  been  made 
with  a  Christian  nation ;  captives  had  been  surrendered 
without  ransom,  property  seized  had  been  restored,  and 
the  right  of  demanding  tribute  or  presents  had  been  dis- 
tinctly renounced.  The  Dey  saw  that  his  credit  would 
be  seriously  impaired  when  these  engagements  should 
become  publicly  known ;  he  suspected  that  had  he  held 
out  longer,  he  might  have  escaped  the  humiliation,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  still  retrieve  what  had 
been  lost.  No  Barbary  sovereign  ever  considered  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  observe  a  treaty  longer  than  it 
was  compatible  with  his  interests;  yet  every  man, 
however  rude  may  be  his  ideas  of  moral  conduct,  knows 
the  advantage  of  being,  or  of  seeming  to  be  in  the 
right.  With  these  views  Omar  determined  to  seek, 
and  he  accordingly  soon  found  a  pretext  for  quarrel. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Algerine  brig  taken  by 
the  Americans  and  sent  into  Carthagena,  had  been  there 
detained  by  the  authorities,  on  the  plea  of  irregularity  in 
the  capture,  but  really  in  order  that  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment might  obtain  some  concessions  from  the  Dey  in  re- 
turn for  the  vessel.  Omar  did  not  fail  to  express  to  the 
Consul,  at  first  his  surprise,  then  his  indignation  at  this 
delay,  which  he  insisted  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 
Mr.  Shaler  endeavored  to  reason  with  him,  and  re- 
newed his  assurances  that  the  brig  would  be  soon  re- 
stored ;  but  he  became  daily  more  open  in  his  threats, 
and  more  insulting  in  his  language,  until  the  Consul  not 
knowing  to  what  lengths  his  arrogant  fdRy  might  lead 
him,  requested  Commodore  Shaw  who  had  just  reached 
Mahon,  to  come  with  his  whole  force  to  Algiers. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  the 
Consul  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Dey,  and  present- 
ed to  him  the  ratified  treaty,  in  which  no  alteration  had 
been  made  by  the  American  Government.  Omar 
was  at  that  moment  elated  by  his  success  in  ob- 
taining such  immense  sums  from  Sardinia  and  Naples, 
through  the  agency  of  their  kind  and  generous  patrons 
the  British,  and  he  determined  if  possible  to  make  the 
Americans  pay  as  dearly  for  his  friendship.  He  theie- 
fore  at  first  pretended  not  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  second  treaty  as  he  termed  it ;  he  however  admitted 
though  with  apparent  unwillingness  the  explanation  of 
Mr.  Shaler,  and  having  called  fl>r  the  original  Arabic 
copy  signed  in  the  preceding  year,  compared  it  with 
that  now  ofiTered.    This  examiaation  being  ended,  the 


contiffent  of  Europe ;  he  likewise  etylas  bimaclf  ipvereign  of 
Corsica,  SicUy,  Rhodes,  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem.  The  King  of 
Naples  is  styled  the  King  of  the  T^o-^icilies.     j 
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Dey  insisted  that  the  treaty  ratified  by  the  President 
was  essentially  different  from  his  own  copy ;  that  seve- 
ral clauses  had  been  varied,  and  others  which  he  had 
been  particular  in  having  inserted,  were  altogether  omit- 
ted ;  among  the  latter  he  cited  one  binding  the  United 
Slates  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  the  presentation  of  each 
of  their  Consuls,  which  indeed  existed  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion but  had  been  fraudulently  introduced  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  American  Commissioners.  He  dwelt 
on  the  delay  in  restoring  the  brig,  as  an  instance  of  fla- 
grant disregard  of  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricans, who  he  considered  had  thus  shewn  themselves 
unworthy  of  confidence,  and  concluded  by  declaring 
that  the  treaty  with  them  was  null  and  void.  The  next 
day  the  Prime  Minister  retiimed  the  ratified  copy  to 
Mr.  Shaler  using  the  most  insulting  language  on  the 
occasion ;  and  when  the  Consul  warned  him  of  the  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue,  he  replied  with  a  sneer 
that  his  master  entertained  no  apprehensions,  "as  he 
had  been  assured  by  the  British  that  the  Americans  had 
neither  ships  nor  money.** 

Mr.  Shaler  at  this  immediately  retired  on  board  the 
squadron ;  Omar  then  became  more  reasonable,  and  af- 
ter some  days  negotiation,  he  agreed  to  submit  the  ques- 
tions of  the  brig  and  of  the  future  relations  between  the 
two  countries  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
a  letter  from  himself,  and  to  observe  the  treaty  of  1815 
until  the  answer  could  be  received.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  the  President  on  the  24th  of  April,  recapitu- 
lating,  according  to  his  own  views,  the  occurrences  which 
attended  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  and  declaring  that 
OS  it  had  been  violated  by  the  Americans  themselves,  a 
new  one  must  be  made,  to  which  effect  he  proposed  a 
renewal  of  the  treaty  of  1 796. 

Lord  Exmouth  having  obtained  the  results  above 
stated  at  Algiers,  sailed  with  his  fleet  for  Tunis  where 
similar  arrangements  were  subscribed  at  once  by  the 
Bey ;  the  Sardinian  captives  were  restored  without  ran- 
som, and  the  Neapolitans  were  liberated  on  payment 
by  tlie  Sicilian  Government  of  three  hundred  dollars  for 
each.  The  Pasha  of  Tripoli  also  willingly  got  rid  of 
his  remaining  slaves  from  those  countries  at  the  prices 
proposed  by  the  British  Commander,  and  the  Sovereigns 
of  both  these  Regencies  promised,  that  prisoners  taken  in 
war  with  Christian  nations  should  not  in  future  be  made 
slaves.  The  Admiral  then  returned  to  Algiers,  where  he 
at  length  ventured  to  require  from  the  Dey  a  similar 
abolition  of  slavery  in  his  dominions.  Omar  in  reply  ma- 
nifested his  surprise  at  this  demand,  which  was  indeed 
at  variance  with  those  made  and  assented  to  a  few 
weeks  before ;  he  however  submitted  it  to  his  Divan*^ 
and  soldiery,  and  having  received  assurances  of  their 
support,  he  declared  that  as  Algiers  was  a  dependency 
of  the  Porte,  he  could  not  enter  into  such  an  engagement 


*  The  Divan  of  Algiera  consisted  originally  of  all  the  soldiers 
and  ci?il  officers  of  the  Oovemment ;  k  had  however  become  a 
mere  nsme,  and  was  scarcely  ever  convened,  until  Omar  for- 
mally assembled  one,  on  a  nuch  mors  limited  scale  how- 
ever, In  order  to  deliberate  upon  the  propositions  of  Lord 
Exmouth.  It  then  again  acquired  Importance;  which  It  lost 
when  the  Dey  in  1917  transrerred  his  residence  to  the  Ca- 
sauba.  The  members  of  the  Oovemment  of  Algiers  besides  the 
Dey  were,  the  Hasnagee  or  Minister  of  Finance,  the  Aga  who 
was  Commander  in  Chief  and  Minister  of  War,  the  Vikel  Adgee 
or  Minister  of  Marine,  the  Khogia  de  Cavallas  or  AcJljutaot  Oene- 
raJ,  and  the  Bet  el  Mel  or  Judge  of  inheritances. 


without  authority  from  his  Suzerain^and  he  therefore  re- 
quired six  months  delay  before  he  could  give  a  final  an- 
swer. Lord  Exmouth  granted  him  but  three  hours,  and 
gave  evidences  of  an  intention  to  bombard  the  city. 
Omar  showed  no  backwardness,  and  considering  ihe 
war  begun,  he  imprisoned  the  British  Consul,  and  sent 
orders  to  the  Governors  of  the  other  ports  of  the  Re- 
gency to  seize  all  vessels  which  might  belying  in  them 
under  the  flag  of  his  enemies ;  the  Admiral  howeTer 
thought  proper  to  agree  to  a  truce  during  the  time  de- 
manded by  him,  and  even  sent  a  irigate  to  bear  hia 
Ambassador  to  Constantinople 

The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Algiers 
having  been  by  this  time  published  in  Europe,  its  con- 
ditions excited  great  attention,  as  they  were  infinitely 
less  favorable  to  the  latter  party  than  those  which 
had  been  obtained  up  to  that  period,  by  any  Chria- 
tian  Power;  numerous  speculations  were  formed  by 
politicians  as  to  the  probability  of  their  being  main- 
tained, and  the  movements  of  the  American  squad- 
ron in  the  Mediterranean  were  attentively  noted  in  the 
public  prints.  The  eighteenth  article  of  this  treaty  pro- 
vides— that  American  armed  vessels  should  be  alkiwed 
to  bring  their  prizes  into  the  ports  of  the  Regency  and 
to  dispose  of  them  there,  while  those  of  nations  at  war 
with  the  United  States  were  to  be  obliged  to  depart 
with  their  prizes  as  soon  as  they  had  procured  the  r^ 
quisite  supply  of  provisions  and  water.  The  evicient 
partiality  displayed  in  this  article  induced  Lord  Ex- 
mouth to  demand  explanations  on  the  subject  from  the 
Dey ;  Omar  however  soon  satisfied  his  Lordship  by  an 
assurance  that  he  liad  no  intention  to  observe  it  or  any 
other  stipulation  contained  in  the  treaty. 

The  British  fleet  quitted  Algiers  about  the  middle  of 
May  and  returned  to  England  where  a  great  portion  of 
the  seamen  were  discharged,  and  the  ships  were  or^ 
dered  to  be  dismantled.  No  official  announcement 
had  been  made  of  the  resulu  of  the  expedition,  bat  the 
general  tenor  of  the  engagements  entered  into  were  soffi- 
ciently  understood,  and  the  newspapers  of  England  and 
France  were  filled  with  articles,  in  which  they  were  se- 
verely reprobated  and  contrasted  with  those  dictated  by 
the  Americans  with  the  aid  of  a  trifling  force.  In  Parlia- 
ment Mr.  Brougham  on  the  18th  of  June,  called  for  the 
production  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  wilb  Al- 
giers, declaring  that  if  the  terms  were  really  such  as  were 
supposed,  "  a  great  stam  would  be  fixed  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country,  as  they  distinctly  acknowledged  the 
right  of  depredation  exercised  by  these  Barbarians  by 
providing  a  ransom  for  the  slave*  whom  they  had 
made.**  Lord  Cochrane  insisted  that  *'  two  sail  of  the 
line  would  have  been  suflicient  to  compel  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  to  any  terms.'*  Lord  Castlereagh  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  evaded  the  call  for  tbs 
treaty,  statmg  however  "  that  the  cause  of  humanity 
had  been  materially  advanced  by  the  negotiations  whidi 
had  been  carried  on,  as  it  was  for  the  first  time  agreed 
to  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  that  captives  should  be  eoo- 
sidered  and  treated  on  the  European  footing  as  priaoo- 
crs  of  war,  and  set  at  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  every 
peace."  This  declaration  was  probably  considered  by 
that  ingenious  statesman  as  a  neeesmarif  /UtUtu  The 
British  Government  however  felt  that  noore  was  re- 
quired of  it  by  the  nation,  and  a  circumstance  sooo  oc- 
curred Twhich  afllbrded  an  excuse  for  the  employment  of 
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measures  better  calcvlated  to  secure  the  public  ▼oice  in 
its  fiiTor. 

The  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  th«  sea  near  some 
parts  of  the  shores  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  are  cover- 
ed  with  coral  of  the  finest  quality ;  on  these  coasts, 
the  British  and  French  have  long  maintained  estab- 
Kshments,  to  which  persons  provided  with  their  li- 
cense annually  resorted  in  the  spring  in  order  to  fish 
for  this  substance.  The  establishments  of  the  French 
were  at  Calle  and  Bastion-de-France,  where  they  had 
forts  and  even  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  terri- 
tory, paying  however  a  large  sum  yearly  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  those  Regencies.  The  coral  fishers  under  Bri- 
tish license  were  nearly  all  natives  of  the  Italian  States 
and  islands;  they  assembled  principally  at  Bona,  a 
■mall  and  ruinous  place  in  Algiers  about  four  hundred 
miles  west  of  the  capital,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
celebrated  ancient  city  of  Hippo-Regius,  where  re- 
sided a  Vice  Consul  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  number 
of  magazines  were  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
coral  and  of  goods  brought  for  sale;  there  was  no 
fort  and  no  pretension  was  made  to  jurisdiction  over 
the  territory.  While  the  British  fleet  was  lying  before 
Algiers,  and  the  Dey  was  momentarily  in  expectation 
of  an  attack,  he  despatched  an  order  to  his  Aga  or  Gov- 
ernor of  Bona,  to  secure  all  persons  living  there  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Owing  to  the  great 
distance  from  Algiers,  this  order  did  not  arrive  until  the 
S3d  of  May,  by  which  time  the  truce  with  Great  Bri- 
tain had  been  agreed  to,  and  the  fleet  had  quitted  the 
African  coast  The  Aga  on  receiving  the  commands  of 
the  Dey,  instantly  sent  out  his  whole  force  to  seize  the 
Christians,  but  the  latter  being  more  numerous  than  the 
Algerines,  made  resistance  luul  several  persons  were 
killed  on  both  sides.  The  people  of  the  country  and 
neighborhood,  however  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  soldiers, 
the  Europeans  were  overpowered,  some  escaped  in  their 
boats,  and  some  were  murdered  by  the  exasperated  sol- 
diers and  populace ;  the  rest  were  dragged  to  prison,  and 
their  magazines  and  dwellings  including  that  of  the  Bri- 
tish Vice  Consul  were  pillaged.  This  is  a  simple  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  subsequently  ascertained  ;  the  oc- 
currence was  indeed  to  be  lamented,  but  there  is  no 
reason  for  attributing  it  to  any  predetermined  motive 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Dey  or  of  his  agents ;  it  might 
have  happened  in  the  best  regulated  country,  and  as 
Shaler  observes,  is  by  &r  more  defensible  than  the 
massacre  of  the  American  prisoners  by  the  British  sol- 
diers at  Dartmoor.  That  die  Dey  had  a  right  to  order 
the  seizure  of  persons  living  in  his  dominions  under  the 
flag  of  a  nation  with  which  he  conceived  himself  en- 
gaged in  hostilities,  cannot  be  disproved ;  and  the  Euro- 
peans by  their  resistance  subjected  themselves  to  the 
chances  of  war.  Mr.  Shaler  justly  censures  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  for  not  having  taken  measures  to  protect  the 
safferers  at  Bona  which  he  might  easily  have  done  as 
he  passed  by  the  place  on  his  way  from  Tunis. 

The  British  government  however  chose  to  regard  the 
afibir  as  an  act  of  signal  atrocity,  and  without  waiting 
to  demand  explanations  on  the  subject,  prepared  imme- 
diately to  avenge  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  to  chas- 
tise the  Algerines  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  national 
flag.  A  fleet  of  five  sail  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  five 
ttoops  of  war  and  forty  smaller  vessels,  accordingly 
■ailed  from  Gibraltar  under  Lord  Exmouth  on  the  Uth 


of  August,  1916;  and  having  been  joined  by  a  Dutch 
squadron  of  five  frigates  and  a  sloop,  under  Admiral 
Van  Capellen,  the  whole  armament  appeared  before 
Algiers  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  Before  detailing  the 
operations  of  this  force,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some 
account  of  the  situation  and  defences  of  the  place 
against  which  it  was  sent. 

Algiers  stands  on  the  western  side  of  a  semicircular 
bay,  the  shore  of  which  between  the  two  Capes  at 
its  extremities,  extends  about  fifteen  miles.  Of  these 
Capes  the  eastern  is  called  Cape  Matifou ;  the  shore  of 
the  bay  on  this  side  and  on  the  south,  is  low  and 
level,  offering  every  where  facilities  for  landing,  which 
circumstances  induced  Charles  the  Fifth  to  disembark 
his  army  there,  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  1541. 
Since  that  period,  a  number  of  strong  batteries  have 
been  erected  along  the  edge  of  the  bay,  connected  by 
lines  which  if  well  manned  would  render  landing  im-  ' 
practicable.  The  western  side  of  the  bay  is  formed  by 
a  ridge  of  hills,  which  terminate  on  the  north  in  a  bold 
promontory  called  Ras  Acconnater  or  Cape  Caxine; 
this  ridge  separates  the  bay  of  Algiers  from  that  of  Sidi 
Ferruch  where  the  French  forces  landed  in  1830. 

The  city  is  built  upon  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hilb 
about  three  miles  south-east  of  Cape  Caxine.  Its 
general  form  presenU  a  triangular  outline,  and  the 
houses  being  all  white  it  has  the  appearance  of  a 
sail  when  seen  from  a  distance  at  sea.  One  side 
is  on  the  bay,  the  walls  on  the  other  two  sides  ex- 
tend up  the  hill  from  the  water's  edge;  they  are 
about  thirty  feet  in  height  and  twelve  in  thickness, 
built  of  brick,  with  towers  at  intervals,  and  a  shallow 
ditch  on  the  outside.  At  the  place  where  these  walls 
meet,  is  situated  the  Casauba  or  citadel,  an  octagon  fort 
separated  from  the  houses  of  the  town  by  a  deep  moat, 
and  which  has  served  since  1817  as  the  treasury  and 
palace  of  the  Dey.  About  a  mile  south-east  of  the  Ca- 
sauba on  a  hill  completely  commanding  the  city,  was  a 
square  castle  of  brick,  mounting  sixty  guns,  called  the 
Kallahai  or  Emperor's  Castle,  which  name  it  derived 
from  occupying  the  spot  where  Charles  the  Fifth  pitch- 
ed his  tenL  Two  other  forts  situated  near  the  shore, 
one  north  of  the  city  called  Akoleit,  and  the  other  south 
called  Babazon,  mounting  about  thirty  guns  each,  com« 
pleted  the  fortifications  of  the  place  on  the  main  land  as 
they  existed  in  1816.  They  were  of  little  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  being  intended  princi- 
pally to  keep  the  inhabitanu  in  order;  they  how- 
ever served  as  effectual  protections  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles.  The  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  town  does  not  exceed  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  there  are  scarcely  any  suburbs,  the  ground  around 
the  walls  being  devoted  to  cemeteries  and  gardens. 
The  houses  are  closely  built,  the  streets  being  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  narrow  tortuous  lanes,  many  of  them 
covered  over:  the  mosques,  bazaars  and  public  build- 
ings are  generally  inferior  in  size  and  style.  The  popu- 
lation has  been  variously  estimated,  but  the  researches 
made  by  the  French  since  their  capture  of  the  place, 
show  that  it  has  never  exceeded  fifty  thousand,  in- 
cluding the  Turkish  garrison,  the  number  of  which  va- 
ried between  seven  and  ten  thousand.  ^ 

The  defences  on  the  sea  side  were  indeed  formidable. 
Opposite  and  eastward  of  the  city,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three^hundred  yards  was  a 
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little  island,  from  which  the  place  derives  its  name  Jil 
Gezeir  or  the  island;  it  has  been  however  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  solid  causeway  of  stone,  and 
the  whole  together  forms  a  continued  mole.  The  space 
of  sea  opposite  the  city  thus  partially  enclosed  by  the 
mole  is  the  harbor,  which  opens  directly  to  the  south, 
and  does  not  exceed  seven  acres  in  extent  On  the 
mole  are  the  offices  and  magazines  of  the  marine  depart- 
ment which  are  surrounded  by  fortifications,  mounting 
at  that  time  two  hundred  large  guns  and  fourteen 
mortars. 

The  Dey  had  received  notice  of  the  approach  of  this 
expedition,  and  made  every  exertion  to  place  his  capital 
in  a  state  to  resist  it.  The  ships  were  all  called  in  and 
disposed  in  the  harbor  so  as  to  present  of  themselves 
a  formidable  show  of  guns;  the  fortifications  were 
strengthened,  and  temporary  batteries  were  thrown  up 
on  proper  points  which  made  the  whole  line  not  less 
than  three  miles  in  length.  In  addition  to  the  garrison 
on  the  bay  a  number  of  Arabs  said  to  be  forty  thou- 
sand, were  collected  to  secure  the  place  against  an 
attack  by  land. 

The  combined  squadrons  having  every  thing  in  readi- 
ness, on  the  morning  of  the  S7th  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  Algiers,  to  urge  the  Dey  once  more  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  peace ;  after  a  delay  of  three  hours, 
the  flag  returned  without  any  answer  having  been  re- 
ceived. Omar  did  not  think  proper,  or  did  not  dare 
assent  to  the  terms  ofifered ;  there  was  probably  bow- 
ever  much  discussion  in  the  Divan :  it  is  otherwise  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  the  British 
Consul  was  not  disturbed  until  after  the  action  was  be- 
gun, or  for  the  oversight  committed  by  the  Algerines, 
in  allowing  the  enemy's  ships  to  advance  and  take  their 
stations  without  interruption.  Lord  Exmouth  was  so 
much  surprised  at  this  inaction,  that  as  he  says,  ''he  be- 
gan to  suspect  a  full  compliance  with  the  terms  ofifered." 
Omar  afterwards  endeavored  to  excuse  his  fault,  by  as- 
serting that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  advance  of 
the  British,  under  the  false  pretext  of  the  flag  of  truce. 

The  British  Admiral  being  thus  undisturbed,  passed 
the  morning  in  arranging  his  forces  according  to  the 
plan  previously  resolved  on,  which  was  to  concen- 
trate their  efifects  entirely  on  the  mole  and  shipping, 
his  object  being  to  destroy  the  fortifications  and  navy 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  do  no  injury  which  could  be 
avoided  to  the  town.  His  own  ship  the  Clueen  Char- 
lotte of  one  hundred  guns  was  drawn  up  and  anchored 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mole, 
the  others  were  distributed  at  points  more  or  less  dis- 
tant from  the  batteries,  but  all  much  nearer  than  had 
been  customary  on  previous  occasions  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. At  three  o'clock  the  action  was  begun  by  a  shot 
from  the  mole  at  the  Clueen  Charlotte  which  being  in- 
stantly returned  the  action  became  general.  In  twenty 
minutes  the  marine  batteries  were  silenced,  and  the  de- 
fenders endeavoring  to  escape  from  them  along  the 
causeway,  were  mowed  down  by  the  guns  of  the  ships ; 
they  however  returned  to  their  posts  and  kept  up  a 
desultory  fire  throughout  the  afternoon.  At  eight  o'clock 
the  whole  of  the  Algerine  shipping  in  the  harbor  was 
in  flames,  presenting  a  spectacle  of  terrific  sublimity ; 
the  fortifications  of  the  mole  were  soon  after  abandon- 
ed by  the  defenders,  being  reduced  to  an  untenable 
state  by  the  efifects  of  the  bombardment  and  of  the  ex- 


plosion vessels.  At  ten  o'clock  the  ammunition  of  the 
attacking  fleet  began  to  fail,  but  the  British  Admiral 
saw  that  sufficient  damage  had  been  done ;  he  there- 
fore took  advantage  of  a  breeze  which  sprung  up  at 
that  time  and  drew  oflf  his  ships. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Exmouth  again  sent  to  know 
whether  the  Dey  would  accept  the  terms  ofifered  on  the 
27th.  Omar  declared  his  own  unwillingness  to  yield, 
and  his  readiness  to  abandon  the  city  in  preference; 
but  he  was  overruled  by  his  Divan,  and  having  re- 
luctantly agreed  to  submit  to  them,  the  Chevalier  d'An* 
karloo  the  Swedish  Consul,  (since  Charg^  d'Afiaires 
of  Sweden  in  the  United  States,)  was  requested  by 
him  to  go  on  board  the  British  fleet  and  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  in  behalf  of  Algiers.  On  the 
29th  a  convention  was  signed,  the  conditions  of  whi^ 
were — the  delivery  of  all  slaves  in  Algiers  without  ran- 
som, and  the  abolition  of  christian  slavery  in  thoee  4t^ 
minions  for  ever — the  restitution  of  all  sums  paid  as  ran- 
som within  Che  year  1816,  including  three  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  dollars  which  had  been  paid  by 
Naples  and  twenty-five  thousand  five  handred  by  Sar- 
dinia, according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  signed  in 
A  pril  preceding — reparation  to  the  British  Consul  for  all 
losses  sustamed  by  him  in  consequence  of  his  ocmfine- 
ment,  and  an  apology  to  be  made  by  the  Dey  pabiidj 
in  presence  of  his  ministers  and  ofiBoers. 

Of  the  combined  fleets  no  vessel  was  Inst ;  the  nam- 
ber  of  killed  on  board  them  was  one  hundred  and  fiAy- 
one,  of  wounded  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven.  On 
the  side  of  the  Algerines,  there  is  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining with  precision  the  amount  of  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  the  result  of  the  inquiries  made,  however,  gives 
every  reason  for  believing  it  to  haye  been  much  leas  than 
that  sustained  by  the  attacking  party.  The  city  was  •»> 
verely  damaged ;  the  houses  bordering  on  the  harbor 
being  but  little  protected  by  defensive  works,  were  neai^ 
ly  demolished;  among  these  was  the  dwelling  of  the 
American  Consul,  who  did  not  leave  it  during  the  actioo^ 
but  continued  at  his  post  calmly  recording  his  obeervn- 
tions,  while  the  shells  were  bursting  around  him.  The 
fortifications  of  the  mole  were  much  injured ;  the  arse- 
nal and  magazines  of  the  marine,  with  the  greater  pact 
of  the  timber,  ammunition  and  stores  were  destroyed ; 
and  the  whole  navy,  consisting  of  four  large  frigates,  fire 
corvettes,  and  thirty  gun-boats  was  consumed. 

Information  of  what  had  been  efiTected  at  AJgiei^ 
was  instantly  communicated  to  the  British  Consuls  si 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  who  were  instructed  to  recammend 
to  the  sovereigns  of  those  Regencies  the  instant  Ubcin- 
tion  of  their  Christian  slaves.  To  this,  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  their  fears,  they  inunediately  assented ;  and 
since  that  period,  it  is  supposed  that  no  Christians  hare 
been  held  in  slavery  in  any  part  of  Barbery ;  capdyes 
have  however  been  since  compelled  to  labor,  and  rafr* 
som  has  been  paid  for  them.  Treaties  were  also  ncgVK 
tiated  on  terms  of  equality  between  each  of  them,  and 
the  Kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  of  the  Two  Sidliea.  The 
Dutch  Admiral  also  concluded  a  treaty,  **  renewing  and 
confirming  all  the  articles  of  peace  and  friendship  agreed 
to  in  1757,  between  the  States'  General  and  theGofvem- 
ment  of  Algiers."  He  then  sailed  with  his  victonoas 
fleet  for  Tripoli,  where  he  signed  another  eonventioo,  by 
which  his  Ciovemment  engaged  to  pay  to  that  Regcnqr 
an  annual  tribute  of  five  thouaandLdoUan 
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The  bombardment  of  Algien  by  the  combined  fleets 
waa  made  the  subject  of  triumph  in  Great  Britain,  and 
of  congratulation  throughout  Europe;  it  was  extolled 
as  "  one  of  the  most  glorious  achievements  in  the  his- 
tory of  naval  warfare,"  and  "  as  roost  truly  honorable 
to  the  British  nation,  which  had,  with  its  characteristic 
generosity,  entirely  at  iu  own  expense,  and  purely  for 
the  general  benefit  of  mankind,  performed  this  great 
public  service  of  putting  down,  with  the  strong  hand,  a 
system  of  rapacity  and  cruelty."  We  may  be  permit- 
ted to  examine  how  far  this  eulogium  is  merited. 

From  the  accounts  already  given  of  the  occorrences 
in  April  and  May  preceding  the  expedition,  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  motives  by  which 
it  was  occasioned.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Bri- 
tish Admiral  in  May,  gave  up  the  immediate  prose- 
cution of  the  demands  to  enforce  which  he  had  visit- 
ed Algiers  with  his  immense  fleet,  agreeing  to  await 
the  decision  of  the  Sultan,  with  regard  to  their  admis- 
sion by  the  Dey.  Now  the  independence  of  Algiers 
had  long  been  recognized  by  treaties,  and  was  known 
to  exist  defaeto!  the  reference  to  the  Porte  oould  only 
have  been  a  pretext  on  the  part  of  the  Dey,  in  order  to 
adjourn  the  decision  of  the  question,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  Lord  Exmouth  could  have  viewed  it 
in  any  other  light.  However  the  British  Government 
on  his  return  must  either  have  calculated  upon  the  Dey's 
accession  to  the  conditions  required,  or  have  determined 
to  abandon  their  enforcement ;  for  certainly  we  cannot 
otherwise  account  for  the  dismantling  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  discharge  of  the  seamen,  when  they  would  have 
been  required  at  the  end  of  six  months.  The  probability 
is  strong,  that  the  ministry  had  no  intentions  to  quarrel 
with  "  their  ancient  ally,"  until  public  opinion  forced 
them  to  do  so;  and  that  they  seized  on  the  "massacre 
at  Bona,**  as  the  pretext,  when  there  was  no  other 
means  of  escaping  the  necessity. 

The  British  expedition  against  Algiers  was  indeed 
prepared  and  supported  entirely  at  the  expense  of 
the  British  nation,  and  conducted  to  its  conclusion 
with  that  skill  and  gallantry,  for  the  display  of  which 
the  experience  of  ages  gave  the  strongest  assurance. 
For  the  first  time  also,  was  the  abolition  of  Christian 
slavery  in  general,  and  the  delivery  of  ail  Christian 
slaves  required  of  a  Barbery  Power.  These  were  in- 
deed benefits  to  mankind,  and  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tans  have  not  been  since  enslaved  in  Barbery,  would 
seem  of  itself  to  offer  a  sufficient  justification  of  the 
expedition;  but  history  in  every  page  warns  us  against 
estimating  the  propriety  of  measures  by  the  import- 
ance of  their  consequences,  however  well  ascertain- 
ed. The  engagement  made  by  the  Dey  to  abolish 
slavery  in  his  dominions,  was  only  of  value  as  it 
gave  those  to  whom  it  was  made,  a  right  to  enfixrce 
its  observance ;  experience  had  alroidy  proved  that  na- 
tional faith  was  unknown  in  Barbery,  and  within  three 
years  after  the  promise  had  been  given  by  Omar,  his 
successor  refused  to  abide  by  it.  Algiers  was  left  by 
Lord  Exmouth  in  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  an  in- 
dependent nation ;  the  Dey  could  make  war  on  whom 
iie  pleased,  provided  he  did  not  enslave  his  prisoners, 
that  is  to  say  compel  them  to  labor.  Now  this  enslave- 
ment was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  evil  caused  by  the 
Barbery  States;  the  number  of  persons  reduced  to  ser- 
vitude in  them  was  never  large,  and  the  produce  of  their 


labor  added  to  the  sums  received  for  their  ransom,  was 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of 
keeping  them ;  their  condition  was  indeed  generally  bet- 
ter than  that  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in  other  countries. 
Piracy  was  the  true  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
Barbery  Regencies,  and  more  on  account  of  the  res- 
traint it  imposed  upon  the  commerce  of  the  lesser  na- 
tions, than  of  the  outrages  actually  committed.  With- 
out the  support  and  encouragement  of  Great  Britain,  it 
would  long  since  have  ceased,  and  if  the  world  owes 
her  Government  any  thanks,  it  is  for  the  adoption  of  a 
more  just  course  of  conduct  by  itself,  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  selfish  policy  to  which  the  Barbery  States 
had  so  long  been  indebted  for  their  impunity.  Those 
who  now  entertain  the  political  opinions  which  guided 
the  British  Administration  in  1815  regard  the  bombard- 
meat  of  Algiers  as  a  blundei^  similar  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  and  the  Conservative 
Journabi  of  London  occasionally  express  their  regrets 
at  the  pursuance  of  that  system  which  allows  the  ve»- 
sels  of  all  nations  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  with- 
out dreading  the  pirates  of  Africa.* 

Notwithstanding  the  Dey's  promise  to  Mr.  Shaler, 
that  he  would  observe  the  treaty  of  1815  with  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  Consul  saw  from  various  circumstaoeea, 
that  he  had  determined  to  break  it  on  the  first  fiivorable 
opportunity ;  and  as  a  large  American  force  was  ex- 
pected in  the  Mediterranean  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, he  sent  letters  to  Gibraltar  requesting  the  officer 
who  might  command  it,  to  visit  Algiers  as  soon  as  con* 
venient.  The  American  squadron  consisting  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  three  frigates  and  two  sloops  under  Commo- 
dore Isaac  Chauncey,  entered  the  Mediterranean  about 
the  middle  of  August,  and  appeared  before  Algiers  im- 
mediately after  the  departure  of  the  combined  fleets. 
On  its  arrival  Omar  saw  that  he  had  been  deceived  as 
to  the  power  of  the  Americans,  and  he  therefore  at  once 
requested,  that  things  might  remain  as  they  were  until 
the  receipt  of  the  President's  letter.  Algiers  was  then 
entirely  defenceless,  the  fortifications  were  in  ruins,  the 
soldiers  dispirited  and  the  people  rebellious;  a  few 
broadsides  from  the  American  force  would  have  batter- 
ed the  town  to  pieces.  But  it  was  determined  between 
the  Consul  and  Commodore  Chauncey,  that  no  advan- 
tage should  be  taken  of  the  condition  of  things,  to  exact 
a  specific  acceptanee  of  the  treaty,  and  the  Dey's  re- 
quest was  acceded  to ;  Mr.  Shaler  however  quitted  Al- 
giers with  the  squadron,  which  sailed  for  Gibraltar  to 
await  the  arrival  of  orders  from  the  United  States. 

The  President's  reply  came  in  December ;  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  eminent  persons  (Madison  and  Monroe) 
who  signed  it,  to  say  that  it  is  remarkable  for  the  dig^- 


*  That  no  war  wm  expected,  appears  clearly  <Voin  (he  etate- 
inent  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  8d  of  Fehroary,  1817, 
hj  Viscount  Melrille,  then  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that  '*\n 
the  month  of  June  when  Lord  Exmouth  returned  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  fleet  under  his  command,  as  usual  at  the  close 
of  a  war,  that  fleet  was  dismantled  and  the  crews  paid  off  and 
disbanded.  When  the  expedition  against  Algiers  was  determined 
upon,  it  became  necessary  to  collect  men,**  kc  On  the  same 
day  Lord  Castlereagh  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
**  during  the  last  session,  when  the  thanks  of  the  House  wero 
given  to  sereral  of  our  gallant  officers  for  their  conduct  in  the 
late  war,  he  entertained  an  earnest  hope  that  a  long  course  of 
years  would  hsTs  elapsed  before  it  w^uld  be  again  necessary  to 
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niiy  and  temperance  which  pervade  it  A  seriea  of  ar- 
gumenu  based  on  abstract  principles  of  iDtemational 
Law  or  Political  Economy,  would  have  been  addressed 
in  vain  to  a  merely  clever  barbarian,  while  diplomatic 
finesse  would  have  been  equally  ineifeciaal,  with  those 
who  never  sincere  themselves  always  suspect  knavery 
in  others.  The  impropriety  of  the  complainu  respect- 
ing the  delay  in  restoring  the  brig,  is  simply  and  dearly 
exposed ;  and  the  fixed  determination  of  the  American 
Gh>vernment  with  regard  to  a  return  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  treaty  of  1798  had  been  based,  is  convey- 
ed in  the  assurance  that  **  the  United  Slates  while  they 
wish  for  war  with  no  nation,  will  buy  peace  with  none, 
it  being  a  principle  incorporated  into  the  settled  policy 
of  Aaieriea,  that  as  peace  is  better  than  war,  so  war  is 
better  than  tribute.**  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Shaler  and 
Commodore  Chauncey  were  authorized  to  coomiunicate 
with  the  Dey,  ^'for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  sub- 
sisting differences  by  a  mutual  recognition  and  execution 
ofthettvatyoridlS." 

The  Commodore  and  Mr.  Shaler  on  receiving  their 
commissions,  instantly  sailed  for  Algiers  with  two  of 
the  ships,  and  proposed  that  the  negotiation  should  be 
immediately  commenced.  Omar  had  been  actively  en- 
gaged, since  the  departure  of  Mr.  Shaler  in  repairing 
his  fortifications ;  but  not  considering  them  yet  able  to 
withstand  an  atUck,  he  endeavored  to  gain  time  by 
inaisting  that  the  fialu  9110  should  continue  for  eight 
months,  on  the  plea  that  the  President  had  taken  that 
space  to  make  a  reply  to  his  letter.  The  Commission- 
ers refusing  to  adroit  of  any  delay  the  Dey  yielded ; 
accordingly,  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation  on  th«  part 
of  the  United  States  having  been  committed  entirely  to 
Mr.  Shaler,  he  landed  and  on  the  17ih  of  December 
presented  a  note  containing  the  uttimeliMi  of  his  Gov- 
ernment. The  Dey  was  required  to  admit  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  with  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  the  vessels  had  been  scrupulously  ful- 
filled by  the  United  States ;  this  being  admitted,  the 
treaty  was  to  be  renewed  exactly  in  its  original  fonn,  ex- 
cept that  the  eighteenth  article  might  be  altered,  so  as  to 
annul  that  portion  of  it,  which  gave  to  the  United  States 
advantages  in  the  ports  of  Algiers  over  the  most  favor- 
ed nations;  finally,  as  it  was  ascertained  that  a  clause 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Arabic  translation  of  the 
said  treaty,  contrary  to  the  understanding  between  the 
Dey  and  the  American  Commissioners  who  signed  it, 
by  which  the  United  States  were  made  to  engage  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  Algiers,  on  the  presentation  of 
each  of  their  Consuls,  it  was  distinctly  declared,  "that 
no  obligation  binding  the  United  States  to  pay  any 
thing  to  the  Regency  or  to  its  officers  on  any  occasion 
whatever,  will  be  agreed  to." 

The  Dey  struggled  to  avoid  this  additional  humilia- 
tion, which  he  had  brought  upon  himself  by  his  ill-timed 
breach  of  faith ;  for  he  saw  clearly  that  by  submitting  to 
it  he  was  hastening  the  downfall  of  Algiers  and  his  own 
destruction.  But  Shaler  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
these  two  essential  qualities  of  a  negotiator,  courage 
and  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  his  contempt  of 
danger  had  been  manifested  during  the  bombardment 
of  the  S7th  of  August ;  he  had  never  deceived  Omar, 
nor  ever  suffered  him  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  he 
bad  been  deceived  by  him,  and  by  thus  acting  always, 
fairly  and  honestly  towards  him,  he  had  acquired  his 


respect  and  oonfidenee.  After  a  few  days  of  diocnsa&m, 
the  Dey  in  despair  declared,  that  as  misfortune  had  de- 
prived him  of  the  means  of  resistance,  he  would  agree 
to  the  terms  propoeed  or  to  any  others  which  might  be 
demanded,  provided  the  Consul  would  give  him  a  eer- 
tificate  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that  he  had  compelled 
him  to  do  so.  This  was  a  strange  request  from  an  abao- 
luie  sovereign ;  however  Shaler  saw  that  the  unfortunate 
Omar  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  pleased,  but 
was  the  mere  agent  of  his  Divan ;  be  therefore  gave 
him  the  required  acknowledgment,  and  the  treaty  was 
signed  as  dictated  by  the  American  Commissionen  on 
the  S3d  of  December,  1816. 

From  that  period  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Algerine 
(Government,  the  intercourse  botween  the  United  States 
and  this  Regency  was  strictly  peacefuL  The  treaty 
waa  rigidly  observed  by  both  parties,  and  a  few  trilling 
differences  of  a  personal  nature  which  occurred  between 
the  officers  of  the  Government  and  those  attached  to 
the  Consulate,  were  speedily  andsatisiactorily  arranged. 
This  continuation  of  padik  intercourse,  b  to  be  attri- 
buted in  a  great  measure  to  the  personal  character  of 
the  American  Consuls,  to  the  respect  which  they  ae- 
quired,  nay,  we  are  even  warranted  in  aaying,  to  the 
influence  which  they  maintained  over  the  mcaoben  of 
the  Algeiine  Government. 

Omar  continued  his  exertions  to  repair  the  losses  oe- 
casioned  by  the  bombardment,  and  he  soon  placed  the 
dty  in  a  defensible  condition ;  the  Sultan  presented  him 
with  a  frigate  and  two  corvettea,  and  he  caused  other 
ships  of  war  to  be  built  at  Leghorn.  But  his  popularity 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  many  adverse  drcumsianees 
which  had  marked  hia  reign ;  he  was  stigmatized  as  the 
wiludlcy,  and  a  plague  which  ravaged  Algiers  in  1817 
was  attributed  by  the  ignorant  populace  and  soldiery 
to  the  influence  of  their  ruler*s  evil  star.  Several  con- 
spiracies were  formed  against  him,  which  he  eluded  by 
his  vigilance,  but  he  saw  that  his  end  waa  near,  and 
with  honorable  forethought,  he  placed  his  mother  and 
relations  out  of  danger,  by  sending  them  back  to  his 
native  isle  of  My  telene.  A  plot  was  at  length  arranged, 
which  was  successful ;  the  principal  contriven  were  Ali, 
a  violent  and  fiinatical  Turk,  who  had  assumed  the  title 
of  Khogia  or  the  seri&e,  a  high  literary  and  theological 
distinction,  and  Hussein  an  officer  of  repute  for  his  tal- 
ents, bravery  and  military  skilL  The  soldiery  and 
Divan  entered  into  the  conspiracy,  and  Omar  was  stran- 
gled on  the  8th  of  September,  1817,  without  a  hand  or 
a  voice  having  been  raised  in  his  defence. 

Ali  Khogia  was  immediately  proclaimed  Padia,  and 
he  showed  his  gratitude  to  his  coadjutor  Hussein  by 
making  him  his  Prime  Minister.  The  new  Sovereign 
soon  proved  himself  to  be  a  monster  of  vice  and  cmelty, 
which  were  rendered  still  more  shocking  by  hia  aflecta- 
tion  of  superior  learning  and^  sanctity.  **  When  on 
public  occasions,  he  was  visited  by  the  foreign  Consuls," 
says  Shaler, "  they,  after  stumbling  over  scores  of  mur- 
dered carcases  on  their  way  to  the  hall  of  audience,  al- 
ways found  the  Pasha  superbly  dressed,  surrounded  by 
his  guards,  with  a  book  in  his  hands,  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  which  he  would  affect  to  be  interrupted  and 
precipitately  lay  it  aside  on  their  entrance."  He  set  at 
naught  the  treaties  with  fordgn  nations,  acting  with 
violence  towards  persons  living  under  the  protection  of 
their  flags,  and  sending  his  cmiaeni  to  sea  with  oideis 
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to  March  their  veasels,  while  the  plague  was  raging  in 
Algiers.  By  the  active  interposition  of  Mr.  Shaler,  the 
eommerce  and  flag  of  the  United  Slates  were  respected, 
but  several  French  and  Sardinian  vessels  were  taken 
under  various  pretences  and  brought  into  the  ports  of 
the  Regency. 

All  Khogia  was  one  of  the  many  Deys,  who  endea- 
Tored  to  get  rid  of  the  foreign  soldiery,  and  to  render 
the  crown  hereditary  in  his  own  family.  With  this 
Tiew  he  transferred  his  residence  and  the  immense  trea- 
sures of  the  State,  from  the  old  palace  in  the  city,  to 
the  more  secure  residence  of  theCasauba,  where  he  sui> 
rounded  himself  by  a  guard  formed  of  natives ;  he  then 
commenced  his  attacks  on  the  Turka^  of  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  despatched  fifteen  hundred  during  his  short 
reign  of  four  months.  His  course  was  suddenly  arrest- 
ed by  the  plsgue,  of  which  he  died  in  January,  1819b 

On  the  death  of  Aii  Khogia,  Hussein  his  Prime  Min* 
ister  assumed  the  crown,  without  election  and  without 
opposition.  He  was  a  native  of  Salonica,  and  then 
about  fifty-four  years,  old,  a  man  of  bold  and  unscrupu- 
lous character,  possessing  much  sagacity,  and  even  some 
ideas  of  true  policy ;  but  his  irascibility  often  led  him 
into  difficulties,  from  which  his  haughtiness  and  obsti- 
nacy prevented  his  retreating.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  councilied  the  persecution  commenced  against 
the  Turks  by  his  predecessor ;  but  if  so,  he  must  have 
despaired  of  iu  success,  for  he  instantly  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  invited  other  soldiers  from  the  East  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen.  He  however  retain- 
ed the  Moorish  guards,  and  continued  to  reside  at  the 
Casauba. 

In  November,  1918,  a  Congress  composed  of  Repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  Sovereign  Powers  of  Europe,  was  con- 
vened at  Aiz  la  Cbapelle ;  where  among  other  things, 
a  resolution  was  taken,  to  oblige  the  Barbery  States  to 
conform  with  the  usages  of  Christian  nations,  in  their 
intercourse  or  wars  with  them ;  that  is  to  say,  to  ab- 
stain from  piracy,  not  to  require  tribute  as  the  price  of 
peace,  and  not  to  enslave  their  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
but  to  treat  them  with  humanity  until  they  were  ex- 
changed. The  Kings  of  Qreat  Britain  and  France  were 
charged  by  the  other  Powers  with  carrying  this  resolu- 
tion into  effect ;  and  in  consequence  a  combined  English 
and  French  squadron  under  Admirals  Freemantle  and 
Jurien  de  la  Graviere  appeared  at  Algiers  on  the  1st 
of  September,  to  make  known  to  the  Dey  the  will  of 
their  Sovereigns,  and  to  require  his  compliance.  Hus- 
sein after  deliberating  some  days,  formally  refused  *'  to 
surrender  rights,  which  had  been  recognized  by  solemn 
treaties,  and  respected  by  all  the^world  during  a  suc- 
cession of  ages  ;**  and  declared  that  he  would  "maintain 
his  privilege  to  enslave  the  subjects  of  those  nations 
with  which  he  had  no  treaties,  or  which  paid  him  no 
tribute."  This  reply  was  certainly  at  variance  with 
the  engagements  to  Lord  Exmouth  in  1816,  but  the  Ad- 
mirals could  get  no  other  by  negotiation,  and  their  force 
was  not  sufficient  to  authorize  an  attack  on  the  place ; 
perhaps  also,  they  conceived  that  the  appeal  made  by 
the  Dey  to  the  past,  might  find  a  responsive  echo  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  by  whom  they  were  commissioned,  and 
who  were  so  careful  in  resisting  innovations  in  their 
own  States.  The  squadrons  therefore  sailed  for  Tunis 
where  the  answer  obtained  from  Mahmoud  was  even 
less  satisfactory.    In  Tripoli,  the  Pasha  met  them  by 


expressing  his  surprise  that  such  a  demand  should  be 
made  of  him,  when  it  must  have  been  well  known,  that 
he  had  long  reprobated  the  practice,  and  shewn  every 
disposition  to  live  in  harmony  with  Christian  nations. 
This  latter  reply  was  trumpeted  throughout  Europe,  as 
a  signal  advantage  secured  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
through  the  exertions  of  France  and  England,  while 
those  given  by  the  rulers  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  were 
studiously  concealed. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  effort  made  by 
the  European  powers  in  concert,  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance by  the  Barbary  States  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  intercourse  and  warfare  among  more  civilized 
nations ;  the  Qovernments  of  Britain  and  France  how* 
ever,  as  we  shall  see,  continued  separately  to  maintain 
those  principles ;  of  the  other  powers  each  acted  for 
itself,  paying,  threatening  or  fighting,  as  it  conceived 
most  proper  for  its  own  interests  and  honor. 

In  1812  and  1823,  when  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks 
had  already  assumed  so  formidable  a  character,  as  to 
require  the  utmost  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan, 
each  of  the  Barbary  States  sent  ships  to  his  aid;  on 
this  occasion,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  exacted 
from  the  Bey  of  Tunis  a  declaration  that  the  Greeks 
who  might  be  taken  by  his  forces  should  not  be  en- 
slaved, but  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  No  such 
promise  appears  recorded  on  the  part  of  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  and  the  propriety  of  requiring  it  for  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  may  be  doubted ;  a  powerful  incen- 
tive to  the  continuance  of  the  war  against  the  Greeks 
wouM  indeed  be  thus  removed;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  little  merey  would  be 
shown  to  captives  who  if  preserved  were  to  be  support- 
ed at  an  expense,  while  nothing  was  to  be  obtained 
from  their  labor  or  for  their  ransonk  This  supposition 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  an  Algerine  Ambassa- 
dor who  was  sent  to  London  in  1819,  propounded  to 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  question — ^"Whe- 
ther,  as  his  Government  had  engaged  to  make  no  Chris- 
tian slaves,  its  cruisers  might  without  offending  Great 
Britain,  put  to  death  those  of  their  prisoners  whom  by 
treaty  they  could  not  reduce  to  slavery  7*' 

The  Algerines  sent  eight  ships  to  the  Archipelago, 
which  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1823 ;  how  they  con- 
ducted themselves  in  the  war  it  is  not  easy  to  ascer- 
tain ;  the  Dey  chose  to  consider  that  they  had  acquired 
a  title  to  immortal  renown,  and  while  elated  by  their 
real  or  fancied  successes,  he  ventured  to  commit  an  act 
of  yiolence  against  the  British  Consul,  which  caused 
Algiera  to  undergo  another  humiliation* 

The  greater  part  of  the  laborera  and  domestic  ser^ 
vants  of  Algiers,  particularly  those  employed  by  Fo- 
reign Consuls,  are  of  the  race  of  Kabyles,  who  as  be* 
fore  stated,  inhabit  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Regency,  a«d  are  with  good  reason  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  J^omadea.  One  of  these 
tribes  having  made  some  attacks  on  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bugia,  the  Dey  on  the  22d  of  October,  or- 
dered all  the  Kabyles  in  Algiera  to  be  put  in  confine- 
ment The  Consuls  of  some  of  the  smaller  European 
powers,  after  a  little  hesitation,  surrendered  those  in  their 
service;  the  Agent  of  the  Netherlands  offered  to  his 
the  choice  of  remaining  under  his  protection,  or  of 
escaping;  they  chose  the  latter,  and  his  premises  were 
not  disturbed.  TheFrench  Censul  at  first  made  a  show 
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of  refusal  to  deliver  his  domestics,  but  afterwards 
adroitly  got  rid  of  the  difficulty,  by  ptnfing  and  diacharg' 
ing  them ;  they  were  of  course  immediately  arrested. 
Mr.  Shaler  and  the  British  representative  Macdonnell 
each  indignantly  resisted  this  invasion  of  privileges, 
which  had  always  been  held  as  most  sacred  in  Barbary. 
Mr.  Shaler  placed  his  Kabyle  servants  in  his  cabinet, 
where  he  remained  with  them,  declaring  to  the  Dey 
that  diey  could  only  be  removed  from  thence  by  force, 
and  warning  him  of  the  consequences  which  would 
attend  such  an  insult  to  his  nation;  this  determined 
conduct  produced  the  desired  effect,  the  guards  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  servants  of  the  American  Consu- 
late were  effectually  protected.  In  treating  with  semi- 
barbarians,  much  depends  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  agent ;  Mr.  Macdonnell,  a  mild  and  amiable  old 
gentleman,  devoted  to  rural  pursuits,  could  not  secure 
for  himself  that  respect,  which  was  enjoyed  by  the 
shrewd,  energetic  and  intrepid  Shaler ;  so  that  notwith- 
standing he  had  hoisted  the  ^ag  of  his  nation,  and 
placed  iu  seal  on  the  doors  of  his  house,  it  was  forcibly 
entered  by  the  Algerine  guards,  and  ite  most  private 
apartments  were  ransacked  in  search  of  the  unfortu- 
nate servants. 

Mr.  Macdonnell  complained  to  his  Government  of 
this  insult,  and  a  frigate  was  in  consequence  despatched 
to  Algiers  in  January  1824,  fbr  the  purpose  of  demand- 
ing satisfaction,  and  of  requiring  that  the  rights  of  Bri- 
tish Consuls  should  be  guarantied  by  additional  articles 
to  the  treaty.  These  articles  were  presented  to  the  Dey 
for  his  signature;  he  refused  to  agree  to  them,  and  Mr. 
Macdonnell  embarked  with  his  family  on  board  the  fri- 
gate, leaving  his  property  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Shaler.* 
A  large  British  force  was  soon  collected  before  the  city 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
Neale,  who  endeavored  to  negotiate  the  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  proposed  ;  the  Divan  were  unanimous  in 
wishing  to  yield  points  so  unimportant,  but  Hussein 
was  obstinate,  and  although  he  at  length  on  the  28th  of 
March  agreed  to  admit  the  articles,  he  would  not  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Macdonnell  should  return  as  Consul  to 
Algiers.  The  Admiral  then  declared  that  war  was 
begun,  and  that  the  place  was  blockaded ;  but  he  con- 
tinued his  endeavors  to  make  peace  on  the  terms  he 
had  first  proposed.  At  length  on  the  24tfa  of  July,  the 
British  force  being  increased  to  twenty-three  sail,  a  fire 
was  commenced  on  the  city  and  batteries,  which  was 
instantly  returned.  On  this  occasion,  a  steam  vessel 
was  employed,  for  the  first  time  it  is  believed  in  naval 
warfare ;  its  appearance  excited  much  astonishment  on 
the  part  of  the  Algerines,  and  caused  them  to  direct 
their  fire  particularly  at  it,  which  was  done  with  so 
much  effect  that  the  wheels  were  in  an  instant  ren- 
dered useless.  After  a  few  minutes  the  Admiral  dis- 
played a  flag  of  truce,  which  having  been  answered 
by  a  similar  signal  from  the  Casauba,  the  firing  ceased 
on  both  sides,  and  an  officer  was  sent  on  shore  again 
to  submit  the  demand  which  had  first  been  made. 
Two  days  having  been  spent  in  messages  and  negotia- 
tions, the  affisiir  was  adjusted ;  the  Dey  signed  the  arti- 


cles oontaining  stipulations  for  the  protection  (^  ihe 
British  Consul  and  the  support  of  his  rights,  and  con- 
firmed the  engagement  made  with  Lord  Exmouth  in 
1816,  that  in  any  future  wars  with  European  powers, 
the  prisoners  should  not  be  consigned  to  slavery,  but  be 
treated  with  humanity  until  regularly  exchanged.  Rm- 
pecting  the  return  of  Mr.  Macdonnell  nothing  is  said  in 
thedocumenU  signed  by  the  Dey;  in  the  negotiation, 
he  declared  that  he  had  no  personal  objections  to  that 
gentleman,  yet  that  he  had  made  himself  roost  obnoxiooB 
to  the  inhabitanU,  and  that  no  assurance  could  be  given 
of  his  safety  should  he  attempt  to  land.  This  was  no- 
toriously untrue,  yet  the  Admntd  thought  proper  to 
waive  a  point  which  he  had  before  considered  .so  impor- 
tant, and  after  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  four  months 
blockade  and  an  attack  upon  the  city,  he  accepted  ex- 
actly what  had  been  offered  in  March.  Thus  by  the 
determination  of  the  American  Consul,  were  his  privi- 
leges maintained,  and  a  rupture  between  his  Govern- 
ment and  that  of  Algiers  was  prevented ;  while  the 
agent  of  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  from  pos- 
sessing less  energy,  was  himself  insulted,  and  his  coun- 
try placed  in  the  neoe^mty  of  jMuiring  satii&ction  bj^ 
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*  Mr.  Shaler  qakted  Algiers  in  1S99  haHng  been  appointed 
Consul  of  the  United  States  in  Havana,  where  he  died  of  cholera 
in  the  spring  of  1888.  He  was  succeeded  as  Consul  General  for 
the  Barbary  Regencies,  by  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  remain- 
ed in  that  office  at  Algiers,  until  the  city  was  taken  by  the  French. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  1 
THS3  TICTIK  OF  DISAPPOIHTMKHT* 

•Tis  vanishing! — 'tis  vanishing ! — 

The  last  bright  star  that  shed 
Its  cheering  light  upon  a  path, 

Whence  all  light  else  had  fled ! 

»Tis  vanishing ! — *tis  vanishmg! — 

As  night  steals  on  the  day. 
And  slowly  wraps  the  glowing  west. 

In  its  dark  cloak  of  gray. 

So,  silently,  o'er  me  advance 

The  shades  of  dark  despair, 
And  fade  away  the  hopes  that  shone 

But  yesterday,  so  fair ! 

Aye!  when  they  shone  so  fair,  and  seemed 

As  soon  to  bo  enjoyed, 
And  I  (fond  fool !)  believed  so,  came. 

The  blight  that  hath  destroyed ! 

I  might  have  known  it  would  be  ao ! 

There  is  an  evil  sprite. 
That,  ever  present,  watches  me. 

My  every  joy  to  blight! 

I  never  grasped  the  cup  of  bliss, 

And,  raising,  thought  to  sip, 
But,  straight,  the  envious  demon  came. 

And  dash'd  it  from  my  lip! 

I  never  keenly  strove  to  win 

What  heart  was  set  upon. 
But,  when  I  thought  it  surely  mine. 

And  grasp*d  at  it— Hwas  gone ! 

And  now,  the  cherished  dream,  that  hath 

So  long,  so  deeply  blessed — 
That  gave  me  heart  to  struggle  on. 

Hath  vanished— lottA  lit^^^i       j     r.  i 
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Mr.  Whitb,— Haying  long  believed  that  Edu- 
cation waf  by  &r  the  mo8t  important  subject  on 
which  the  talents  of  either  public  or  private  men 
could  be  exercised,  I  have  ever  deemed  that  man 
in  some  degree  a  public  benefactor,  who  contri- 
buted even  a  mite  towards  its  promotion.  To  the 
study  therefore  of  ihU  suJbjeci,  much  more  than 
of  any  other,  I  have  devoted  my  time  and  thoughts 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  vainly  per- 
haps, hoping  that  I  also  might  contribute  some- 
thing in  aid  of  this  most  momentous  work.  How 
finr  the  labor  has  been  productive  of  any  good, 
must  be  determined  by  others;  but  their  appro- 
bation, although  it  would  certainly  gratify  my 
feelings,  has  operated,  I  trust,  only  as  a  secondary 
motive.  To  contribute  something,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  towards  the  good  of  my  fellow  creatures, 
has  been  the  chief  purpose  of  my  existence  since 
I  came  to  years  of  serious  reflection ;  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  achieved  this  good  in  any 
degree,  would  be  (could  I  once  possess  it)  my 
highest  reward  in  the  present  life. 

Influenced  by  such  sentiments  and  considera- 
tions, I  now  send  you  Gve  manuscript  lectures, 
delivered  about  two  years  ago,  before  the  Lyceum 
of  Frfdericksburg,  "  On  the  Obstacles  to  Educa- 
tion arising  from  the  peculiar  faults  of  Parents, 
Teachers,  Scholars,  and  those  who  direct  and  con- 
trol our  Schools  and  Colleges." 

Trite  as  the  subject  of  Education  is,  it  can  never 
cease  to  be  deeply — nay,  vitally  interesting,  so 
long  as  the  happiness  of  the  whole  human  race — 
both  in  their  private  and  public  relations — both  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  so  entirely  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  objects  embraced  by  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Deep  and  dead- 
ly too  will  be  the  guilt  of  any  wilful  neglect, 
error,  or  perversion,  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
direct  the  physical  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
youth  of  our  country.  Unless  both  become  what 
they  should  be,  neither  our  forms  of  government, 
nor  our  political  nor  literary  institutions,  can  ever 
accomplish  any  of  the  great  ends  for  which  they 
were  designed. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  with  regard, 

JAMES  M.  GARNBTT. 

JSkn-  Wood,  August  1836. 

mTRODUOTORT  liSSOTITRaS 

To  a  Coarse  on  "The  Obetaeles  to  Education  arising  Trom  the 
peculiar  faults  of  Parenta,  Teachers,  Scholars,  and  those  who 
direct  and  control  our  Schools  and  Colleges,*'  delivered  before 
the  Fredericksburg  Lyceum,  by  James  M.  OarnetL 

Once  more,  my  friends,  I  am  about  to  address 
you — although  at  present,  on  a  subject  by  far  the 
most  important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of 
intelligent,  social,  and  moral  beings.  This  sub- 
ject is  Education;  in  regard  to  the  true  meaning 
and  object  of  which,  as  many  and  as  fatal  errors 
have  bNeen  committed^  as  in  relation  to  any  other 
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term  in  our  language — altjiough  nothing  less  than 
our  happiness  in  Itoth  worlds  depends  upon  its 
being  rightly  understood,  and  properly  applied. 
From  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  day,  men 
have  differed  widely,  not  only  as  to  the  particulars 
which  should  be  comprehended  under  the  term 
itself,  and  the  modes  and  the  means  by  whose  in- 
strumentality they  should  be  taught;  but  a  large 
portion  of  society  hare  attached  the  utmost  im- 
|iortance  to  certain  acquirements  which  others  have 
deemed  at  least  useless,  if  not  actually  and  deeply 
pernicious.  Literally,  Education  means  an  elici- 
tation,  a  drawing  or  leading  forth — and  when  ap- 
plied to  a  human  being,  should  be  understood  to  in- 
dicate such  a  full  development  of  all  his  powers  and 
faculties,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  as  will 
best  promote  his  own  happiness,  and  that  of  his 
fol low-creatures ;  in  a  word,  it  embraces  "every 
influence  by  which  man  becomes  what  he  is,  or 
may  be  made  what  he  should  be,"  and  never 
ceases  until  death  terminates  our  earthly  pilgrim- 
age. Every  one,  I  think,  may  agree  that  any 
other  general  definition  less  comprehensive  of  this 
all-important  term  would  be  ialse,  and  conse- 
quently lead  to  mistakes.  But  the  great  misfor- 
tune is,  the  moment  we  approach  the  details,  vital 
differences  of  opinion  present  themselves,  which 
often  give  rise  to  practices  decidedly  hostile  to 
each  other — thereby  demonstrating,  that  until  all 
such  as  are  erroneous  can  be  exploded,  the  good 
will  be  unavoidably  counteracted  if  not  entirely 
superseded,  by  the  bad.  The  removal  then,  of  all 
the  obstacles  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  for- 
mer, is  the  great,  the  truly  arduous  task  to  be 
performed;  and  the  first  step  towards  its  achieve- 
ment, will  be  to  show  what  these  obstacles  really 
are. 

Although  perfectly  aware  that  many  of  the 
ablest  writers  in  every  age  and  nation,  have  been 
so  frequently  and  long  engaged  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mole  the  cause  of  Education,  as  almost  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  saying  any  thing  new  on  the 
subject,  still  I  believe  there  is  one  view  of  it  which 
has  not  yet  been  taken  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  all 
the  salutary  purposes  to  be  accomplished  by  it : — I 
mean  a  connected  and  full  exposure,  apart  from 
all  other  matter,  of  the  various  obstacles  which 
have  long  impeded,  and  stilt  greatly  retard  its  pro- 
gress among  us.  These  I  propose  to  examine 
thoroughly ,  and  to  trace  to  their  respective  sources, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead,  if  possible,  to  their 
final  removal.  All  of  them,  I  believe,  will  be 
found  in  what  may  be  called  the  peculiar  mental 
maladies,  and  moral  diseases,  (if  I  may  so  express 
myself,)  of  parents,  teachers,  scholars,  and  that 
portion  of  society  by  whom  our  literary  institu- 
tions are  directed  and  controlled.  This  shall  here- 
after be  made  more  fully  to  appear.  In  the  mean- 
time, before  I  commence  the  very  delicate  task  of 
apportioning  censure  amone^uch  large  classes  of 
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my  fellow -citizens,  I  beg  to  premise  that  special 
care  shall  be  taken  so  to  generalize  my  remarks, 
that  DO  just  cause  of  offence  shall  be  afforded 
either  to  any  individual  persons  or  schools.  No- 
thing shall  intentionally  be  said  which  can,  by 
possibility,  be  fairly  construed  into  inYidlous  per- 
sonalities, nor  be  with  justice  ascribed  to  any  mo- 
tives whatever  but  ^ch  as  I  have  avowed.  Hav- 
ing no  other  object  in  view — none  other  at  heart, 
than  to  mark  for  universal  reprobation  and  avoid- 
ance the  many  fatal  obstructions  to  the  general 
adoption  of  those  great  fundamental  principles  of 
instruction,  without  which  neither  public  nor  pri- 
yate  Education  can  ever  become  what  it  should  be, 
my  hearers  may  rest  perfectly  assured,  that  every 
example,  allusion,  argument,  or  illustration  I  may 
use,  shall  be  directed,  in  perfect  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  to  this  end  and  to  this  alone.  Previously 
however,  to  any  specifications  of  the  obstructions 
interposed  by  either  of  the  classes  of  persons 
already  enumerated,  I  beg  to  be  indulged  in  seve- 
ral general  observations.  These  appear  to  me 
essentia],  by  way  of  introduction  to  that  minute 
exposure  of  their  respective  prejudices,  faults,  and 
vices  which  I  design  to  exhibit — not  like  a  faint 
hearted  recruit,  who  shuts  his  eyes  when  he  pulls 
trigger,  and  recoils  from  the  report  of  his  own 
piece — ^but  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  killing,  if 
I  can,  what  I  wish  to  destroy. 

The  attainment  of  most  of  the  objects  of  human 
pursuit,  would  be  a  work  of  comparative  ease,  if 
nothing  was  necessary  to  be  done  but  to  devise  the 
best  ways  and  means  of  acquiring  them.  By  far 
the  most  difficult  achievement  is  to  remove  those 
numerous  obstacles  to  their  attainment  which  the 
ignorance,  the  folly,  and  the  vices  of  mankind 
either  create  entirely,  or  aggravate;  for  unless 
ihi$  be  first  done,  all  our  labor  will  be  utterly 
thrown  away,  or  must  fall  very  short  of  accom- 
plishing what  otherwise  might  be  effected.  While 
these  obstacles  remain,  the  task  of  applying  the 
proper  ways  and  means,  and  producing  the  desired 
end,  is  little  less  discouraging  than  to  begin  build- 
ing a  house  without  foundation  or  scaffolding,  or 
to  render  the  earth  productive  of  wholesome  food 
without  first  clearing  away  the  stumps  and  roots, 
the  briers  and  noxious  weeds  with  which  it  is  en- 
cumbered. To  nothing  within  the  whole  scope  of 
our  desires  and  efforts  does  this  remark  apply  with 
more  truth  and  force,  than  to  the  great  object  of 
Education.  Hindrances  and  impediments,  vast  in 
number,  and  formidable  in  degree,  surround  it  on 
aknost  every  side.  Many  of  these  have  their 
source  in  long  established,  but  very  erroneous 
practice — while  others  are  intrenched  in  some  of 
the  most  deeply  rooted  prejudices  of  mankind. 
Hence  they  oppose  barriers  of  nearly  insurmount- 
able strength  to  all  individual  skill,  however 
great — to  all  isolated  exertion,  however  well  di- 
rected. 


The  most  prominent  and  pemick>us  of  these 
barriers  or  obstacles  are  so  glaring,  that  any  at* 
tempt  to  point  them  out  will  escape,  I  hope,  all 
imputation  of  presumption.  No  extraordinary 
sagacity  is  necessary  to  detect,  nor  any  great 
power  of  language  to  expose,  what  all  who  have 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  business  of  Ekiucation 
must  long  have  experienced,  and  deeply  deplored. 
In  fact,  the  undertaking  to  educate  the  youth  of 
our  country  as  they  should  be  educated,  will  be 
almost  a  hopeless  task,  until  most  of  these  impedi- 
ments are  removed;  and  the  fortunate  individual 
who  could  discover  the  effectual  means  to  eradi- 
cate them,  would  much  better  deserve  a  public 
triumph  for  so  glorious  a  victory  over  human 
prejudices  and  passions,  than  any  warrior  ever 
gained  by  the  most  splendid  of  his  conquests. 
The  more  free  our  government  and  institutions 
generally,  the  more  necessary  will  good  Educa- 
tion continually  become  to  preserve  them,  since 
neither  sound  morals,  nor  wise  and  salutary 
laws,  nor  social  and  political  happiness  can  exist 
without  its  general  diffusion.  But  before  such 
£ducatu>n  can  possibly  be  imparted  to  any  great 
extent,  the  minds  of  all  the  parties  concerned  must 
be  entirely  disenthralled  from  every  opposing 
obstacle.  In  regard  to  bodily  maladies,  to  know 
the  cause  and  nature  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
half  the  cure.  Why  then,  may  it  not  be  equally 
true  in  relation  to  the  mind?  Experience  tells  us 
that  so  much  depends  upon  this  previous  know- 
ledge, as  to  render  the  course  both  of  the  mental 
and  bodily  physician  exceedingly  dangerous  with- 
out it.  N  either  must  make  a  quackery  affair  of  bis 
business.  No  guess-work  nor  chance-medley  will 
do  in  either  case ;  for  the  death  both  of  soul  and 
body  often  follows  the  administration  of  improper 
medicine.  Many  constitutions  of  excellent  origi- 
nal stamina  have  been  utterly  destroyed  by  phy- 
sic, when  all  that  was  really  wanting  was  healUi- 
ful  diet,  and  proper  exercise ;  and  numerous  minds 
of  the  fairest  promise  have  been  blasted  fi>rever, 
by  the  equally  injudicious— equally  fatal  applica- 
tion of  unsuitable  intellectual  regimen.  This  sure- 
ly ought  to  happen  much  less  frequently  than  in 
bygone  times,  since  schools  of  every  grade,  espe- 
cially for  females,  have  greatly  multiplied  of  late 
years — and  consequently,  many  more  mothers  than 
formerly,  ought  to  be  qualified  so  fiu*  as  schools 
can  effect  it,  for  the  arduous  task  of  imparting  U> 
children  at  least  the  elementary  branches  of  know- 
ledge. Yet  I  belieye  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
private,  domestic  Education,  is  less  common  than 
it  used  to  be.  But  two  rational  explanations  can 
be  given  of  this  fact  Either  mothers  and  fatheis 
must  be  so  naturally  averse  to  teaching  their  own 
children  as  very  rarely  to  do  it  when  avoidable, 
and  therefore  less  oflen  attempt  it,  since  it  has  be- 
come easier  to  transfer  the  duty  to  others— or  the 
prevalent  systems  of  EducatioiUtself  hare  bad  the 
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effect  of  preventing  parental  affection  from  exert- 
ing itself  in  this  way.  To  the  last  cause  I  hope 
it  must  be  ascribed ;  for  it  would  be  shocking  to 
believe  that  parents  generally  were  so  barbarous, 
M  Toluntarilj  to  surrender  the  care  and  instruc- 
tion of  their  helpless,  innocent  offspring,  to  others, 
^hen  they  themselves  were  equally  weH  qualified 
lor  this  most  tender  and  all-important  office ;  at 
the  same  time  that  nature  herself  seems  evidently 
to  have  destined  them  to  fulfil,  whenever  practi- 
cable, these  paramount  duties.  Home  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  best  place  suited  in  all  respects,  at 
least  hv  female  education  ;  nor  should  it  ever  be 
relinquished  for  any  other,  but  in  cases  of  the 
strongest,  most  obvious  necessity — such  as  a  tho- 
rough conviction  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of 
the  parents,  and  of  very  superior  qualifications  in 
those  to  whom  the  sacred  trust  is  to  be  confided. 
It  is  under  the  parental  roof,  and  immediately  un- 
der the  parental  supervision  and  guidance,  that 
young  girls  can  most  easily  be  protected  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  bad  companions  and  bad 
examples.  It  is  there,  if  any  where ^  that  all  the 
best  affections  of  the  heart  can  be  most  readily 
excited  and  cultivated ;  and  it  is  there  alone  that 
fhey  can  best  acquire  all  those  admirable  domestic 
virtues  and  habits,  to  the  exercise  of  which  much 
the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  afler  they  leave 
school,  should  be  devoted,  as  the  sure  means  of 
imparting  to  private  life  its  greatest  charm  and 
highest  embellinhment  If  this  be  admitted,  as  I 
think  it  must,  then  the  nearer  the  management  of 
any  public  school,  whether  large  or  small,  espe- 
cially for  girls,  can  be  made  to  resemble  that  of  a 
well  regulated  private  family,  the  better  it  will  be 
calculated  to  attain  the  true,  legitimate  purposes  of 
all  seminaries  of  Education.  The  more  easy  will 
it  be  also  to  prove,  when  this  point  is  conceded, 
that  there  are  very  many  radical  defects  in  a  large 
portion  of  such  establishments  in  our  country. 
For  example,  in  what  well  regulated  private  fa- 
mily will  you  ever  find  numerous  restraints  en- 
forced, which  obviously  have  nothing  else  ii^  view 
but  the  more  ease  and  conyenience  of  the  heads  of 
the  establishment,  entirely  apart  from  all  moral  in- 
fluence to  be  produced  on  the  individuals  upon 
whom  these  restraints  are  imposed  }  In  what  family 
of  the  kind  do  you  see  the  children  often  exhibited 
fir  ehow,  as  at  public  examinations — ^always  en- 
couraged and  goaded  to  strive  with  might  and  main 
for  victory  over  each  other  in  all  their  scholastic 
exercises,  and  continually  stimulated  to  toil  and 
struggle  for  public  applause,  as  the  highest  earthly 
felicity;  and  all  this  too  without  the  least  regard 
for  the  sufferings  and  mortifications  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful competitors?  So  far  is  this  firom  ever  being 
done  in  any  private  family  under  proper  manage- 
ment, that  every  imaginable  cause  of  jealousy, 
ill-will,  heart-burning  and  envy,  is  most  carefully 
avoided — every  symptom  of  distrust  and  animosi- 


ty anxiously  removed — and  brotherly  love  of  the 
most  tender,  affectionate  kind,  sedulously  culti- 
vated, as  the  best  possible  preparation  of  the  intel- 
lectual soil  for  the  reception,  growth  and  matu- 
rity of  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  Here 
then,  at  once,  in  the  very  threshold  of  our  temples 
of  public  instruction,  do  we  meet  with  an  obsta- 
cle of  such  magnitude,  as  effectually  to  bar,  ff  it 
be  not  removed,  all  attempts  to  decorate  and  em- 
bellish the  interior  of  the  building  with  any  orna- 
ments, such  as  good  taste,  sound  judgment,  and 
just  principles  would  deem  most  appropriate.  In 
the  moral  ccxle  of  far  too  many  of  these  temples, 
the  admirable  virtue  of  true  Christian  humility — 
that  virtue  which  so  pre-eminently  adorned  the 
character  of  the  blessed  Saviour  himself,  has  no 
abiding  place  whatever ;  but  numerous  expedients 
and  artifices  are  adopted  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  its  entrance.  The  pupils  are  not  even  taught 
what  it  means,  unless  they  find  it  out  while  turn- 
ing their  dictionaries  for  other  words ;  and  so  for 
are  they  from  ever  being  required  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  not  letting  one  hand  know  what  the 
other  doeth,  that  every  effort,  both  of  hands  and 
head,  is  most  studiously  directed  towards  giving 
the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  all  their  proceed- 
ings :  first,  and  above  all,  that  the  fome  of  their 
school  and  its  teachers  may  be  widely  diffused; 
and  secondly,  that  they  themselves  may  be  talked 
about  every  where.  To  accomplish  this,  weeks 
and  months  are  spent  by  the  students  in  preparing 
for  public  examinations,  during  which  no  advances 
are  made  in  the  general  course  of  their  studies, 
but  the  whole  time  is  sacrificed  to  the  feeding  their 
vanity  and  ambition  at  the  expense  of  real  utility, 
common  sense,  and  intellectual  progress  in  useful 
knowledge.  A  great  portion  of  this  period  of 
strenuous  uselessness  is  consumed,  by  all  the  aspi- 
rants afler  collegiate  honors,  in  composing,  writing, 
committing  to  memory  and  reciting  again  and  again 
something  which  is  to  be  called  an  oration.  This 
too,  is  oflen  in  a  language  utterly  unintelligible  to 
nine-tenths  of  the  auditors,  or  rather  spectators, 
commonly  assembled  upon  such  occasions,  who 
are  drawn  together  more  by  idle  curiosity  than  by 
any  other  motive.  I  will  readily  admit  that  occa- 
sional revisions  of  past  studies  may  be  useful  to 
fix  them  in  the  memory ;  I  will  also  admit,  that  to 
be  examined  in  them  by  or  before  good  judges, 
convened  especially  for  the  purpose,  but  withoui 
any  notice  to  the  edtolare  qf  fAe  precise  time  when 
such  eaumination  would  take  place,  would  also  be 
beneficial,  particularly  in  schools  for  boys.  But 
any  thing  beyond  this,  whether  it  be  called  exami- 
nation, commencement,  or  what  you  please — espe- 
cially if  exhibited  (afler  many  weeks  preparation) 
before  hundreds  and  thousands  of  spectators  who 
know  little  or  nothing  of  what  b  going  on — is,  to 
speak  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth,  sheer  waste  of 
time,  if  nothing  worse.     Irli  to  treat  young  men 
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as  if  they  were  always  to  be  children,  incapable 
of  being  interested  in  any  tbin|r  much  above  the 
toys  and  playthings  of  childhood.  Such  shows , 
for  they  deserve  no  better  name,  should  never  be 
suffsred  in  female  schools ;  for  their  only  use  there 
is  io  discourage  the  timid,  the  bashful ,  the  mo- 
dest— ^and  to  render  the  bold,  the  forward,  and  the 
presumptuous  still  more  conspicuoos  for  these  dis- 
gusting, unfeminine  qualities.  Already  tooanxious, 
like  rival  millinery,  always  to  he  displayhig  their 
finery  at  their  sliop- windows,  to  the  public  gaze, 
the  more  opportunities  you  give  them  for  making 
this  exhibition,  the  more  eager  they  become  to 
attract  visiters,  admirers,  and  purchasers.  Flat- 
tery is  the  chief  thing  they  covet ;  base  as  it  really 
is,  it  is  the  treasure  upon  which  this  kind  of  scho- 
lastic training  learns  them  to  set  their  hearts,  and 
seldom  are  they  paid  with  any  thing  better. 
Whatever  they  do  is  to  be  done  because  it  will  be 
popular,  becoming,  and  will  make  a  great  noise— 
not  because  it  is  recommended  and  e^ined  by 
the  precepts  of  our  holy  religion.  Moreover,  to 
insure  that  the  former  shall  be  the  ruling,  all- 
efficient  motive  of  action,  the  ever  restless,  soul- 
corroding  spirit  of  emulation  is  infused  into  them 
in  every  possible  way  that  ingenuity  can  devise. 
That  this  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  Christian  humility,  it  needs  no  argument 
to  prove ;  in  &ct,  oil  and  water  could  just  as  soon 
coalesce,  or  enter  into  complete  chemical  union. 
Does  it  not,  then,  most  deeply  concern  uq  all  to 
inquire  whether  this  principle  of  emulation,  which 
may  truly  be  called  the  present  master-spirit  of 
nearly  all  our  literary  institutions,  should  still  be 
suffered  to  prompt  and  to  govern  all  their  opera- 
tions ?  Can  any  societies — but  especially  such  as 
have  been  avowedly  established  for  the  great,  the 
Godlike  purpose  of  making  men  wiser  and  better, 
be  rationally  expected  to  thrive,  if  they  run  counter 
to  the  plainest  dictates  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which 
command  us  to  do  nothing  that  the  gospel  of  Christ 
either  expressly  forbids,  or  impliedly,  but  plainly 
discountenances  ?  Does  not  this  code  most  expli- 
citly enjoin  us  to  ''  be  kindly  affectioned  one  to 
another  with  brotherly  love,  in  honor  preferring  one 
another."  "That  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or 
vain  glory ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  es- 
teem others  better  than  themselves."  And  does 
it  not  class  emulations  with  "  idolatry,  witchcraft, 
hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies, 
envy  ings,"  &c.?  Are  these  nothing  more  than  mere 
abstract  texts  for  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  preach 
on;  or  are  they  practical,  imperative  rules  of  con- 
duct to  govern  us  both  for  time  and  eternity  ?  If 
they  are  the  latter,  as  all  true  believers  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  pronounce  them  to  be,  how  can  they 
possibly  be  obeyed,  when  every  effort  of  our  bo- 
dies and  our  minds,  while  at  school,  is  made  to 
induce  the  world  to  prefer,  to  honor,  and  to  esteem 
U8  far  above  all  our  companions  and  associates,  at 


whatever  expense  of  mental  suffering  and  angufeh 
it  may  be  done  to  them?  Shall  we  be  told  thatsuch 
feelings  should  not  be  indulged  by  those  whom  we 
conquer  or  surpass  in  the  scholastic  struggle  for 
pre-eminence,  and  therefore,  that  their  mortifica- 
tion, however  de^  and  distressing,  should  not  dis- 
turb us  ?  But  how  can  they  help  it,  when  they  also 
have  been  taught  that  their  greatest  honor,  their 
highest  pleasure,  was  to  consist  in  conquering  and 
ovrpaeeing  us,  and  that  we  had  Reappointed  them  t 
Yet  this  principle  of  emulation  is  a  cardinal  arti- 
cle in  the  creed  and  practice  of  alnaost  every  pub- 
lic school  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge ;  indeed, 
I  might  add,  of  a  great  majority  of  private  femi- 
lies.  To  this  article  might  be  added  several 
others,  all  going  to  prove  that  the  whole  course  of 
proceeding  in  these  schools,  whatever  may  be  the 
religious  principles  of  their  managers,  partakes 
much  more  of  the  compromising  ^irit  of  woridly 
wisdom  and  worldly  ethics,  than  of  the  unbend- 
ing, self-denying  morality  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
It  can  never  be  a  question  among  true  Christians, 
which  should  govern  not  only  all  schools,  but  all 
mankind ;  yet  it  would  be  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  all  who  aranot  Chrietiane^  to  inquire  which 
wouldY)ohest,even/orthepre9entltfeonhf.  I  would 
send  them  no  farther  on  this  search  for  proof  than 
to  the  past  history  of  the  government— the  monied 
institutions,  and  trading  associations  of  our  own 
country.  In  this  histiN-y  they  would  most  assu- 
redly find,  that  for  every  cent  which  these  bodies 
had  lost  by  any  acknowledged  member  of  any 
Christian  society,  they  had  been  defrauded  and 
robbed  of  thousands  upon  thousands  by  the  open 
scoffers  at,  and  known  despisers  of  religion.  This 
fact  alone  speaks  volumes  of  most  salutary  instruc- 
tion to  the  present  generation,  if  they  would  only 
read  them  right.  It  proclaims  as  intelligibly  as  if  it 
were  written  on  the  vault  of  heaven  by  the  fin- 
ger of  God  himself,  in  letters  visible  as  the  cloud- 
less sun,  that  the  much  lauded  code  of  your  mere 
worldly  morality,  (admitting  every  thing  that  can 
be  said  in  its  favor,)  is  utterly  insufficient  even 
for  this  poor  world ;  although  it  is  admitted  that 
thousands  have  lived,  and  do  live  under  it  alone, 
with  very  fiur,  amiable  characters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, like  living  in  the  midst  of  contagious,  pesti- 
lential and  deadly  diseases,  without  any  sure 
charm  or  antidote  to  protect  us  from  destruction. 
I  say  not  this  to  wound  unnecessarily  the  feelings  of 
any  one — no,  God  forbid !  but  because  I  consider 
it  a  most  momentous  truth,  which  shouki  be  placed 
before  the  public  in  as  strong  relief  as  language 
can  exhibit  it — since  it  involves  the  safety,  wd- 
fare  and  happiness,  not  only  of  thousandi  yet 
living,  but  of  millions  yet  unborn.  If  this  hi|^y 
boasted  code,  founded  merely  on  human  opinion, 
subject  to  all  its  fluctuations,  and  whk^h  tolerates 
drunkenness  on  the  pretext  of  conviviality,  while 
it  makes  murder  a  duty  under  ihe  term  dueOietg, 
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will  notj  with  any  thing  like  certainty,  restrain  its 
professors  from  the  meanest,  most  degrading  fices, 
from  the  most  shocking  and  atrocious  crimes, 
what  can  it  possibly  avail  in  withholding  them 
from  committing  acts  of  fiir  more  dubious  charac- 
ter^ but  often  little  less  injurious  to  the  peace, 
order,  and  happiness  of  society  ?  Could  this  code 
bear  any  sort  of  comparison  with  that  which  we 
have  yentored  to  contrast  with  it,  as  furnishing 
the  best  possible  rules  for  human  conduct,  even 
considering  the  present  life  as  the  only  one,  would 
it  not  be  able  to  support  its  claim  to  our  prefer- 
ence, by  producing  a  greater  number  of  persons 
reclaimed  from  the  paths  of  vice  by  its  8vp$rior 
power,  than  have  ever  been  recovered  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Christian  code  ?  But  how  stands  the 
feet?  Examine  it,  I  beseech  you,  as  impartially 
as  possible.  I  may  answer,  I  believe,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  while  the  Christian  code 
can  show  its  thousands,  rescued  by  its  agency 
from  the  lowest  depths  of  profligacy  and  crime, 
not  one  solitary  case  can  be  (bund,  nor  indeed  has 
ever  been  heard  of,  wherein  the  code  of  worldly 
morality  has  alone  efiected  any  such  restoratiopi. 
The  utmost  scope  of  Us  power  has  never  extended 
beyond  carrying  a  small  minority  of  its  votaries 
through  the  world,  with  feir  characters,  who  have 
never  been  strongly  tempted  to  give  them  up  for 
something  which  they  more  passionately  desired. 
Its  influence,  at  best,  is  merely  of  the  prevenHve, 
not  the  renaming  kind,  and  therefore  never  brings 
back,  under  the  power  of  its  own  laws,  any  who 
have  once  broken  through  the  feeble  barriers 
which  they  interpose.  The  worldly  code,  besides 
sanctioning  many  practices  which  the  Christian 
code  pronounces  criminal,  looks  not  beyond  the 
outward  seeming  of  our  actions,  because  when 
man,  who  is  made  the  sole  judge  of  its  fulfilment, 
attempts  to  penetrate  to  their  source,  he  is  incapa- 
ble of  doing  more  than  making  mere  approxima- 
tkms  to  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chris- 
tian code,  having  an  all- wise,  infallible  God  for  its 
judge,  allows  no  actions  to  be  right,  but  such  as 
proceed  from  rigJU  motives.  These  being  the 
only  certain  test — the  test  by  which  every  Chris- 
tian assuredly  believes  that  we  shall  all  be  finally 
tried,  make  the  latter  code,  from  this  circumstance 
alone,  as  fer  superior  to  the  former,  as  absolute 
certainty  is,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, much  better  than  uncertainty.  All  who 
feithfully  obey  the  requisitions  of  the  last,  must 
really  be  what  they  seem  to  be,  or  they  are  not 
moral  in  the  Christian  sense.  Whereas  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  last,  who  look  only  to  the  present 
life  for  their  rewards,  can  obtain  them  all,  simply 
by  feigning  well  the  character  they  wish  to  pos- 

No  sweeping  denunciation  is  here  intended  against 
those  who  have  the  unspeakable  misfortune  to  be 
destitute  of  religion ;  for  I  know  many,  and  doubt 


not  that  many  more  are  to  be  found  in  every  class 
of  society,  who  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  present  life 
in  such  an  exemplary  manner,  as  to  be  well  worthy 
of  our  esteem  and  love.  What  I  mean  to  assert, 
and  deem  it  all  important  for  the  cause  of  Educa- 
tion to  establish,  is,  that  the  above  feet  furnishes 
no  adequate  proof  of  the  fuificiency  of  the  worldly 
code  of  morals,  either  to  preserve  or  to  reclaim 
mankind  from  vice  and  crime.  If  their  propensi- 
ties happen  to  be  vicious,  their  desires  criminal, 
no  obstacle  whatever  exists  to  their  indulgence, 
but  the  ever  variable  opinions  of  the  particular 
society  in  which  they  live,  and  the  fear  of  detec- 
tion by  mere  human,  frail,  and  fallible  witnesses. 
Their  code  may  well  be  called  a  system  of  com* 
promise  between  sensual  appetites  and  regard  for 
appearances — a  calculation  of  chances  and  proba* 
bilities — a  rule  for  conduct  whose  standard  has  no 
well  defined,  certain  marks,  by  which  right  and 
wrong  can  always  be  accurately  distinguished — 
no  omnipotent  sanction  to  sustain  all  its  require- 
ments ;  and  consequently,  that,  as  the  governing 
principle  of  our  whole  lives,  it  will  beat  no  just 
comparison  whatever  with  the  Christian  code  of 
morality,  where  every  thing  is  not  only  sure,  but 
forever  unchangeable— full  not  only  of  the  hap- 
piest assurances  in  regard  to  the  present  life,  but 
of  the  most  soul-cheering  hopes  as  to  that  which 
is  to  come< 

I  have  expressed  the  belief,  justified,  as  I  think, 
by  my  own  observation,  that  the  prevalent  system 
of  Education,  has  had  the  efiect  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  instances  wherein  mothers  teach 
their  ow n  children.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true, 
that  the  progress  and  improvement  which  girls  or 
boys  either  make  at  public  schools,  depend  much 
more  upon  this  domestic,  elementary  Education, 
than  upon  any  subsequent  course  of  scholastic  dis- 
cipline under  which  they  may  be  elsewhere  placed. 
First  impressions,  and  above  all,  ikose  made  by  a 
mother,  are  always  more  permanent  than  almost 
any  that  can  be  made  at  a  later  period  of  life,  after 
parental  instruction  is  changed  for  that  of  stran- 
gers. In  confirmation  of  my  own  observations, 
teachers  of  great  experience  have  assured  me, 
that  where  natural  talent  has  been  equal,  they 
have  invariably  found  those  pupils  the  most  docile, 
most  intelligent,  most  correct  in  their  conduct, 
and  best  informed,  who  have  longest  received  the 
benefit  of  a  parent's  tuition,  although  they  may 
not  actually  have  gone  to  school  longer  than  others 
who  have  been  taught  only  in  public  seminaries. 
It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  imaginable  import- 
ance that  the  lessons  given  to  children  at  home, 
previously  to  going  abroad  to  school,  should  all  be 
such  as  are  calculated  to  give  them  good  tempers, 
amiable  dispositions,  and  sound  moral  principles ; 
for  unless  this  all  essential  work  be  performed 
under  the  parenttil  care,  it  is  rarel^r,  if  ever  acoom- 
plishod  afterwards.     The  power  indeed,  of /etgfir 
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ffif  th$m,  may  be  acquired  by  the  oonftant  sug- 
gettkm  of  worldly  and  prudential  considerations; 
but  the  actual  possession  is  scarcely  erer  gained 
under  any  other  instnicter  than  the  parent.  Nay, 
how  can  ii  be,  when  the  proportion  of  pupils  under 
public  teachers,  compared  with  the  children  of  one 
mother,  is  often  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  to  one;  when 
the  indispensable  attention  of  the  instructers  to 
the  usual  scholastic  exercises  of  their  scholars, 
engages  nearly  their  whole  time;  and  when  the 
forming  the  heart  to  virtue,  the  regulation  of  the 
passions,  the  strengthening  the  understanding  and 
judgment,  which  are  the  only  really  valuable  ends 
of  all  Education,  cannot  possibly  be  attained  in 
the  very  short  time  commonly  allowed  for  the 
public  instruction,  (at  least  of  our  daughters,) 
and  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
must  necessarily  be  placed  at  all  large  public 
schools.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  numer- 
ous fkilures  of  the  best  public  teachers  to  do  what 
is  too  often  expected  of  them ;  that  is,  in  a  few 
months,  or  even  in  a  year  or  two,  U>  reform  the 
dispositions  and  characters  of  their  pupils,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  minds  are  required  to  be 
stored  with  all  imaginable  learning;  although  the 
conviction  akme  of  the  vicious  propensities  and 
bad  habits  which  they  may  have  contracted  at 
home,  would  require  a  much  longer  period  than 
the  whole  time  usually  allotted  for  all  scholastic 
acquirements  put  together.  Public  schools  may 
well  be  called  moral  hotpitak,  which,  like  some 
others  of  a  different  kind,  contain  not  only  many 
patients  the  removal  of  whose  diseases  requires  a 
very  long  course  of  most  skilful  and  judicltus 
treatment,  but  others  who  may  well  be  desig- 
nated "incuraiUa" — ^rendered  so  too,  by  moral 
distempers  contracted  under  the  parental  roof, 
but  for  which  these  hospitals  and  their  doctors  have 
very  often  to  bear  all  the  blame. 

Well  aware  that  the  charges  which  I  have 
brought  against  our  prevalent  systems  of  £Muca> 
tion,  both  private  and  public,  (greatly  improved 
as  I  admit  them  to  be  in  many  important  respects) 
are  of  a  very  serious  nature,  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  endeavor  to  establish  them.  But  in  these  intro- 
ductory remarks,  I  shall  do  no  more,  in  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  said,  than  give  the  gene- 
ral heads  of  my  accusation — reserving ''  the  counts 
in  the  indictment"  (as  the  lawyers  would  say)  for 
another  time.  These  heads  are — that  mere  exter- 
nal observances  are  much  too  often  substituted  for 
internal  principlea— that  a  puerile  smattering  in 
many  comparatively  trivial  things,  has  been  made 
to  pass  for  thorough  knowledge  in  essentials — that 
emotions  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  attitudinizing 
(if  1  may  so  express  myself,)  at  the  harp,  at  the 
piano,  and  in  the  dance,  have  been  much  more 
cultivated  than  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and  soul ; 
and  that  the  mere  mechanical  operations  of  the 
fingers  and  feet  have  been  preferred  to  that  hea- 


venly operation  of  the  spirit  of  Grod  on  the  mind, 
which  akme  can  give  any  real  value  to  actnns,  or 
intrinsic  worth  to  character.  The  sciences  and 
arts  for  acquiring  wealth,  fiune,  and  aggrandize- 
ment— for  securing  bodOy  comforts,  luxuries,  and 
amusements  are  taught  every  where,  with  quite  as 
much  assiduity  and  zeal  as  any  can  believe  they 
deserve.  But  the  great  art  of  extracting  irom  all 
the  events,  circumstances,  and  conditions  of  life, 
whatever  true  substantial  good  and  happinese  they 
are  capable  of  affording,  and  using  the  whol^as  a 
preparatkxi  for  entering  into  another  state  of  exist- 
ence, where  we  must  account  for  all  we  have  done 
in  Me,  is  no  where  systematically  taught,  unleat 
from  the  pulpit  Even  there  it  is  for  too  often 
pretermitted,  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  vague 
speculations  which  lead  to  no  profitable  result,  and 
the  usele«  diicusston  of  those  deeply  mysterious 
doctrines  which  all  believe  it  passeth  man's  under- 
standing to  comprehend,  except  those  rsrii  tbeiH 
logical  sciolists  who  vainly  imagine  that  it  is  given 
to  them  alone  to  penetrate  them. 

The  great  majority  of  mankind  who  judge  sole- 
ly from  appearances,  are  deceived  by  this  external 
Education,  into  a  pernicious  belief  that  all  muat 
be  right  lo^Atn,  because  all  which  they  behold 
wUhout,  is  lair  to  the  eye  and  agreeable  to  con-- 
template ;  and  so  superficial  is  their  examinaUon 
generally,  that  if  they  find  all  the  pupils  presented 
for  their  inspection,  have  pleasmg  exteriors,  and 
voluble  tongues  in  their  public  exercises,  eveiy 
thing  else  is  taken  for  granted.  It  is  never  even 
suspected,  that  like  the  trees  of  the  forest,  many 
may  be  hollow-hearted  and  worthless,  althougli 
all  their  branches  and  leaves  appear  in  the  full 
vigor  of  perfect  health.  Boys  who  go  passably 
well  through  certain  evolutions,  for  which  they 
have  been  regularly  drilled  for  weeks  and  months 
together,  doing  little  if  any  thing  else  the  whole 
time,  are  held  forth  in  all  public  journals  as  rapid 
and  successful  travellers  in  the  high  road  to  the 
greatest  attainable  mental  improvement — while  a 
large  portion  of  the  individuals  engaged  in  this 
pernicious  puffing,  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
real  progress  of  the  pupils  thus  lauded,  who  may, 
for  aught  their  eulogists  can  tell,  have  only  the 
parrot's  knowledge  of  neariy  all  they  have  been 
heard  to  repeat  Many  instances  I  have  known 
of  this  in  our  colleges,  and  still  more  in  schools  of 
inferior  grade.  Here  many  of  the  examiners  (as 
they  are  called,)  are  not  unfrequently  persons  des- 
titute of  literature  and  science  themselves,  who 
still  boldly  certify  to  the  quantum  of  each  possess 
ed  by  those  whom  they  are  supposed  to  examine ; 
and  their  awards  go  forth  to  the  worid,  as  satia- 
fiictory  prooft  of  the  excellence  of  particular 
schools,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in 
them,  when  in  feet,  such  testimoniala  are  prooft  of 
nothing  but  the  inexcusable  vanity  or  thoughtless- 
ness of  the  certifiers.    The  caserof  girls,  at  iMr 
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piiblio  examinations,  u  fiur  worse.    Much  less 
being  expected  from  them,  fewer  qualified  judges 
assemble  to  witness  their  performances;  and  if 
they  manage  to  appear  with  clean  faces  and  frocks, 
in  regukr  marchings  to  and  fro,  with  nicely  mea- 
sured steps,  with  prim  and  demure  looks  in  the 
presence  of  their  unknown  viewers,  a  rapid  volu- 
bility in  their  often  repeated  recitations,  and  all 
this  finished  off  with  a  little  music,  dancing,  and 
drawing,  they  pass  with  their  surface- skimming 
spectators  for   marvellously  accomplished  girls. 
But  woful  indeed  is  often  the  mistake,  and  preg- 
nant with  evil  consequences.    The  constant  ten- 
dency of  such  exhibitions,  although  not  always 
producing  their  fhll  effect,  is  to  make  the  pupils  of 
such  schools  greatly  undervalue  that  species  of 
acquirement,  which,  although  it  can  hardly  become 
the  subject  of  newspaper  notice,  should  always  be 
considered  of  transcendent  importance  in  every 
school  for  either  sex ;  1  mean  moral  and  religious 
knowledge — amoral  and  religious  habits.  It  is  true, 
that  there  is  almost  always  a  kind  of  general  pro- 
mise promulgated  of  great  and  unremitted  atten- 
tion to  these  matters.    But  every  body's  expe- 
rience, who  has  taken  much  notice  of  the  manner 
in  which  schools  are  generally  conducted,  is  suffi- 
cient to  convince  them  that  such  promises  are 
more  matters  of  profession  than  practice;  or,  that 
they  are  complied  with  in  such  a  way,  as  unavoida- 
bly to  impress  the  pupils  with  a  belief  that  it  is 
rather  an  afiair  of  form  than  substance.  Does  sny 
one  doubt  tliis  fact?   let  him  only  take  the  trou- 
ble to  aak  the  majority  of  the  scholars  of  any 
school  the  following  questions,  and  his  skepticism 
will  soon  vanish.    *'  What  has  been  the  course  of 
your  moral  and  religious  instruction  ?  What  books 
have  you  read,  or  have  been  read  to  you  on  these 
subjects  ?  What  do  you  know  of  the  principles  of 
Ethics  and  Christianity  ?  How  many  times  a  week 
or  month  have  you  received  lessons  on  them  ?  K 
nothing  has  been  read  qiecially  on  these  all-im- 
portant topics,  what  has  been  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  recommended  to  your  attention  ? 
Has  it  been  both  by  precept  and  example,  or  by 
the  first  only ;  and  what  rank  have  your  teachers 
assigned  to  such  studies,  in  the  scale  of  import- 
ance?''   Need  I  add,  that  unless  such  questions 
can  be  answered  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
such  persons  as  really  believe  that  the  eternal  wel- 
fiire  oif  the  rising  generation  is  a  matter  of  infi- 
nitely deeper  interest  than  any  thing  which  can 
possibly  happen  to  them  in  the  present  life,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  in  aU  such  casta,  by 
&r  the  most  important  part  of  Education  has  been 
either  shamefully  neglected,  or   miserably  and 
wickedly  |)erverted.    Let  such  tests  be  applied  to 
aU  schools,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  we 
shall  soon  remove  much  the  most  powerful  of  the 
many  causes  which  prevent  them  from  answering 
so  fully  as  they  ought  to  do,  the  great  purposes  for 


which  they  have  been  established  and  should  be 
sustained,  until  the  heads  of  every  hmWj  become 
capable  of  educating  their  own  children — the  girls 
entirely,  and  the  boys  until  the  few  last  years  of 
their  pupilage. 

The  neglect  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
in  schools  generally,  may  arise,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  a  belief  in  the  teachers,  that  this  all 
essential  work  has  been  properly  attended  to  at 
home.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
injunction  'Mo  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,"  should  be  deemed  obligatory  during 
the  whole  period  of  pupilage,  on  all  concerned  in  ' 
his  Education,  lest  if  it  be  intermitted  at  any  time, 
the  effects  of  the  whole  previous  training  should 
be  lost  It  should  always  be  remembered  too,  by 
those  who  have  the  care  of  youth  of  either  sex, 
that  the  oflener  the  young  coursers  are  permitted 
to  run  out  of  this  track  of  moral  and  religious 
training,  the  more  apt  they  will  be  ''  to  fly  the 
way,"  not  only  while  the  training  is  managed  by 
others,  but  after  it  becomes  their  own  exclusive 
duty.  It  must  therefore,  be  made  a  primary  and 
vital  object,  throughout  the  entire  course  of  Edu- 
cation— not  only  at  home,  but  abroad — not  only 
in  the  private,  domestic  circle,  but  in  every  public 
school  to  which  young  people  may  be  sent,  or  the 
great  moral  ends  and  purposes  of  msl  ruction  will 
inevitably  be  defeated.  The  hearts  of  the  pupils 
must  first  be  educated,  and  all  their  motives  and 
dispositions  brought,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  to 
what  they  ought  to  be,  or  it  will  be  utterly  vain 
to  expect  that  their  actions  can  be  either  generally 
or  permanently  right.  It  is  true,  that  a  right  ac- 
tion— that  is,  one  so  called — because  beneficial  to 
others,  may  sometimes  be  perfbrmed  from  a  wrong 
motive.  But  this  can  do  no  possible  good  to  the 
agent,  whose  condemnation  in  the  eyes  of  God  is 
only  the  greater,  when  he  plays  the  hypocrite  to 
gain  his  ends. 

I  will  not  go  so  fiir  as  to  affirm  that  the  preva- 
lent systems  of  our  schools  will  certainly  make 
vain,  ambitious,  worldly  minded  men  of  our  sons, 
and  actresses  and  figwranies  of  our  daughters,  ra- 
ther than  qualify  the  boys  for  fiilfilling  all  their 
moral  and  religious  duties  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  the  girls  for  becoming  modM,  virtu- 
ous, intelligent,  exemplary  wives  and  mothers. 
But  I  wHl  say,  that  if  these  systems  do  not  work 
such  mischief  in  most  cases,  it  will  be  more  owing 
to  some  powerfully  counteracting  anterior  cause, 
over  which  they  have  had  no  control,  than  to  the 
doctrines  which  they  inculcate,  the  branches  of 
human  learning  which  they  most  recommend,  or 
the  practices  which  they  cause  to  be  followed.  It 
is  entirely  immaterial  what,  or  how  miisft  instruc- 
tion they  profess  to  give,  or  really  do  impart  in  all 
other  things,  but  such  as  will  insure  the  fulfilment 
of  our  moral  and  raligious  duties;  the  vital  objects 

of  all  correct  Education  will  be  utterly  lost,  if  mat- 
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ten  are  so  managed  in  our  schools,  that  the  ever 
restless,  insatiate  desire  for  general  admiration  be- 
comes the  main  spring  of  action,  rather  than  the 
loTe  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the 
power  it  will  give  us  of  contributing  to  human 
happiness.  If  once  tuch  desire  he  substituted  for 
9ueh  love,  the  fountain  head  of  our  whole  conduct 
is  literally  poisoned.  No  pure  water  can  possibly 
flow  ftom  such  a  source ;  no  essential  good — none 
I  mean,  which  can  impart  real  value  to  character, 
or  contribute  one  mite  towards  the  eternal  felicity 
of  the  individual,  can  ever  be  effected  by  him. 
The  only  result  to  be  calculated  on  with  any  cer- 
tainty is,  that  an  eager  pursuit  of  merely  external 
arts  and  showy  attainments,  will  take  the  place  of 
sincere,  steady,  deep  solicitude  to  enrich  the  heart 
and  adorn  the  understanding  with  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  really  useful  knowledge  and  exemplary 
conduct,  which  alone  can  fit  us  both  for  time  and 
eternity.  Let  the  pngect  be  tried  when,  where, 
and  by  jvhom  it  may,  of  stamping  indelibly  on  the 
human  heart  such  principles  of  action  as  ail  admit 
it  should  have,  at  least  all  whose  opinions  should 
be  regarded  in  so  momentous  and  vital  a  concern, 
and  it  will  prove  abortive  as  certainly  as  it  is  un- 
dertaken, imless  ''  religion,  pure  and  undefiled" 
as  it  came  from  the  voice  of  God  himself,  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  whole  proceeding,  /s  this  gene- 
raUy  done  in  our  sdiools,  either  pMic  or  private  t 
I  most  conscientiously  believe  it  is  not— at  least, 
as  the  gospel  commands  us — "line  upon  line, 
and  precept  upon  precept  ;*'  or  even  as  a  matter  to 
be  taught  first  and  above  all  others.  But  if  any 
man  attempt  *'  to  buiid  on  other  foundation*' — if 
he  strive  ever  so  much  to  erect  the  edifice  of 
JBducation  on  any  other  groundwork,  he  may  pos- 
sibly rear  a  very  showy  and  even  attractive  house, 
but  most  assuredly  his  materials  will  be  nbthlng 
better  than  **  straw  and  stubble,"  continually  lia- 
ble to  take  fire  from  every  flying  spark — forever 
in  danger  of  being  blown  down  by  every  assailing 
wind. 

In  determiningon  the  proper  course  of  Education 
for  our  chikiren,  is  it  not  of  the  highest  importance, 
first  to  decide  in  regard  to  the  situations  in  which 
they  v/ill  probably  be  placed,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  most  likely  to  spend 
their  lives,  that  all  the  instruction  given  may  have 
some  bearing  on  such  destination — some  peculiar 
aptitude  to  fit  them  for  the  particular  statfons 
which  they  will  fill?  Until  society  is  organized 
diflferently  from  what  it  is,  all  the  various  honest 
trades,  professions  and  callings  into  which  it  is 
divided,  must  have  persons  specially  educated  for 
them.  But  how  can  this  all  essential  plan  be  ac- 
complished, if  our  children  are  made  too  proud  for 
any  thing  but  playing  ladies  and  gentlemen,  or 
following  some  two  or  three  professional  pursuits, 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  dignified  title— 
"  UberalJ''  Ought  it  to  suffice  with  people  in  their 


sober  senses,  to  hear  it  urged  in  oppositioo  to  so 
reasonable  a  scheme  as  that  of  adapting  early  Edu- 
cation to  the  probable  destiny  of  each  individual 
in  after  life,  that  in  our  country  ei^ftry  child  ought 
to  be  educated  for  all  imaginable  conditions  in  what 
is  called  high  life,  because  any,  possibly,  may  be 
attained  by  any  ?  Surely  this  would  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  folly,  unless  it  amounted  almost  to  certainty 
that  a  very  large  majority  of  our  youth  of  both 
sexes  would  reach  such  elevated  situations.  But 
it  so  happens  th^t  there  is  a  mmvl  certainty  the 
other  way,  and  that  an  infinitely  larger  portion  of 
mankind  will  live  and  die  in  obscurity,  than  can 
ever  become  conspicuous  for  the  possession  of 
wealth,  extraordinary  talent,  or  official  station. 
This  obscurity  however,  would  be  no  bar  to  the 
enjoyment  of  great  happiness,  provided  half  the 
pains  were  taken  to  inculcate  principles,  tastes  and 
habits  suitable  to  the  future  circumstances  in  which 
they  would  probably  be  placed,  that  are  very  fre- 
quently taken  to  impress  their  minds  with  insatiate 
cravings  after  all  the  highest  conditfons  of  suciety. 
7%is  toorU,  and  this  alone,  with  all  its  vanities, 
^ies,  and  seductive  vices,  is  made  the  God  of 
their  idolatry ;  and  every  thing  in  fiiture  life  which 
is  calculated  to  impede  their  worship,  becomes  a 
source  of  unavailing  discontent,  if  not  of  actual 
and  lasting  misery.  To  pursue  such  a  courae  with 
children  is  little  short  of  real  madness,  ev«i  on  the 
suppositkm  that  there  is  no  other  state  of  existence 
but  the  present;  unless  indeed,  this  life  bad  been 
made  a  scene  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment,  instead 
of  one  abounding  with  much  unavoidable  snar- 
ing— a  scene  in  which  to  escape  sickness,  pain, 
and  poverty,  is  among  our  greatest  blessings — a 
scene  whose  modicum  of  happiness  consists  not  in 
any  of  those  merely  selfish,  sensual  pursuits,  so 
generally  deemed  the  chief  good  of  life,  but 
in  the  diligent  culture  and  exerciae  of  all  the 
powers  of  our  mind — of  all  the  best  affections 
of  our  hearts.  How  is  this  to  be  done,  espe- 
cially in  our  female  schools,  which  in  feet  are  the 
great  laboratories  for  formmg  elementary  teach- 
ers for  our  whole  populatkm, — if  nearly,  or  quite 
half  the  time  of  the  pupils  be  taken  up  in  learn- 
ing to  dance,  to  draw,  to  play  on  musical  instru- 
ments, and  to  acquire  polite  manners,  by  going  at 
stated  times  to  private  assemblies,  to  plays,  and 
operas,  as  we  have  heard  is  the  practice  in  some 
city  schools.  One  of  two  things  invariably  fol- 
lows from  this  course ;  either  the  whole  stock  of 
accomplishments,  (as  they  are  called,)  however 
costly  it  may  have  been,  is  entirely  abandoned  the 
moment  the  girls  get  married,  because  the  acqui- 
sition has  always  been  to  them  a  kind  of  o|»-bi]I 
work,  for  which  they  had  not  the  smallest  taaCe — 
or,  such  a  passionate  fondness  is  contracted  for 
them,  that  they  can  find  pleasure  in  no  other 
occupation.  The  fetal  disease  of  discontent  is  tiie 
result  in  both  those  cases.    Bih  suppose  ibe  last 
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to  be  the  most  oommon.  Are  domestic  habits,  so 
indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mar- 
ried life,  to  be  formed  by  acquiring  a  passion  for 
public  spectacles,  for  company-keeping,  and  for 
all  the  preparatory  equipments  of  costly  apparel, 
and  other  personal  decorations  ?  Can  the  tranquil 
pleasures  of  retirement,  the  occupations  of  house- 
keeping, the  necessary  management  of  all  the  do- 
miciliary concerns  of  which  the  mistresses  of 
fiimilies  must  always  take  cognizance,  have  any 
charms  for  ladies  educated  in  what  is  call^ 
the  fashionable  style?  Will  not  ail  such  things 
rather  be  insupportably  irksome,  if  not  actu- 
ally disgusting?  How  will  such  ladies  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  numerous  inconyeniences  and 
troubles,  the  many  unpleasant,  and  oAen  painful 
occurrences  that  take  place,  sometimes  even  in  the 
happiest  families?  How  can  they  bear  all  the  fa- 
tigues, the  various  trisls  of  temper,  the  actual 
labors  incident  to  domestic  life,  if  the  sole  object 
of  the  chief  lessons  which  they  have  received  at 
school,  has  been  to  attract  attention  and  admira- 
tion to  themselves?  What,  but  the  most  inordi- 
nate selfishness  and  vanity  can  be  the  fruit  of  such 
training?  Will  such  preparatory  studies  teach 
them  how  to  keep  their  houses  and  families  in 
order — ^to  train  their  offspring  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge  and  virtue — to  administer  consolation 
to  the  sick  and  the  dying — in  a  word,  to  turn  all 
the  numerous  incidents  of  domestic  lifo  to  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  those  over 
whom  it  is  their  business  and  sacred  duty  to  exer- 
cise a  constant  and  parental  supervision  ?  Alas ! 
my  friends,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  all  na- 
ture so  illy  qualified  to  fulfil  these  momentous 
obligations,  as  a  young  lady  educated  in  what  is 
called  the  fashionable  style — ^unless,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  she  may  have  beeii  first  imbued 
under  the  parental  roof,  with  moral  and  religious 
principles  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  such  pow- 
erful engines  of  destruction  as  are  constantly  at 
work  to  destroy  them,  in  what  are  caUed,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence, ''  fashionable  schools."  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  extirpation  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious principle  is  really  the  object  there  aimed  at. 
No,  fiir  from  it;  for  I  dare  affirm  that  many  of  the 
persons  thus  busily  engaged,  perhaps  the  whole  of 
them,  really  believe  that  they  are  fast  accom- 
plishing a  very  great  and  good  work.  But  the 
sum  and  substance  of  it,  when  stript  of  all  its  vain 
illusions,  is  nothing  more  nor  less,  in  fact,  than  a 
very  laborious  and  excessively  expensive  process 
to  unfit  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  it  for  every 
kind  of  life  but  such  as  they  are  taught  to  lead  at 
school ;  and  thai  ts,  to  value  all  merely  external 
acquirements  far  above  every  moral  qualification, 
and  to  seek  their  chief  happiness  in  the  amount  of 
admiration  they  can  procure  for  these  very  super- 
ficial and  comparatively  worthless  attainments. 
They  come  forth  admirably  prepared  for  a  life  of 
Vol.  I.— e3 


alternate  excitement  and  gratification ;  but  for  the 
real  Christian  life  of  self-control,  self-denial,  and 
humble  righteousness,  they  probably  have  not  so 
much  as  heard  of  it,  unless  perchance  when  they 
have  gone  to  church.  They  can  use  their  hands, 
feet  and  eyes  most  exquisitely  in  attracting  admi- 
ration ;  but  when  compelled  to  apply  themselves 
to  any  of  the  homely,  but  really  essential  purposes 
of  life,  they  find  themselves  most  sadly  embar- 
rassed, if  not  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 
Are  the  poor  girls  to  blame  for  all  this?  Far  from 
it;  they  must  have  been  something  more  or  less 
than  human  beings  to  turn  out  differently.  The 
fault — nay,  I  must  call  it  the  crime — if  such  mis- 
application of  the  talents  which  God  has  given 
them  for  far  different  purposes  be  criminal,  lies 
chiefly  at  the  parent's  door.  BvJtfor  them  there 
would  be  no  such  course  of  Education  in  the  world. 
It  is  indeed  a  course  which  prepares  them  admira- 
bly for  what  may  truly  be  called  pu6/ic  life;  in- 
stead of  qualifying  them  to  adorn  that  which  is 
almost  entirely  private  and  domestic — that  in 
which  an  immense  majority  of  females  are  des- 
tined to  live  and  to  die.  What  is  the  consequence 
of  this  incongruity — this  manifest  disagreement 
between  the  matters  taught,  and  the  ends  to  which 
they  must  generally  be  applied?  What  is  the  ap- 
titude of  the  means  to  the  great  purposes  which 
parents  should  aim  to  accomplish?  Are  they  favo- 
rable or  not  to  domestic  happiness?  If  music, 
drawing,  dressing, and  dancing,  with  a  smattering 
of  some  living  foreign  language,  garnished  with  a 
few  beggarly  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Botany,  are  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  in  this  happineai^  then  are  the  chief 
pursuits  of  fashionable  female  Education  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  it  But  if  the  following 
view  from  one  of  our  most  distinguished  moral  and 
religious  writers  of  what  female  Education  ihtyuid 
6s,  has  any  truth  or  justice  in  it,  our  prevalent 
systems  of  fashionable  Education  exhibit  a  most 
lamentable  deficiency  in  almost  all  essential  points. 
This  admirable  writer  says,  in  the  form  of  advice 
to  a  young  man — '*  For  ray  own  part,  I  call  Eda- 
cation — not  that  which  smothers  a  woman  with 
accomplishments,  but  that  which  tends  to  consoli- 
date a,  firm  and  regular  system  of  character — that 
which  tends  to  form  a  friend,  a  companion,  a  wife. 
I  call  Education,  not  that  which  is  made  of  the 
shreds  and  patches  of  useless  arts,  but  that  which 
inculcates  principles,  polishes  taste,  regulates  tem- 
per, cultivates  reason,  subdues  the  passions,  directs 
the  feelings,  habituates  to  reflection,  trains  to  self- 
denial,  and  more  especially ^  that  which  refers  all 
actions,  feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions 
to  the  love  and  fear  of  God."  Elsewhere  the  same 
author  remarks — "  In  character  as  in  architecture, 
just  proportion  is  beauty.  The  ornaments  which 
decorate,  do  not  support  the  edifice."  Again  it  is 
said — ^"A  man  of  sense  whc^4oves  home,  and  lives 
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mt  home,  roqairei  a  wife  who  can  and  will  be  at 
half  the  expense  of  mind  neoeMary  ibr  keeping  up 
the  cheerful,  animatinj^,  elegant  intercourse  which 
firma  ao  great  a  part  of  the  bond  of  union  between 
intellectual  and  well  bred  persona.  The  exhibit' 
ing,  the  ditplaifing  w\f%  may  entertain  your  com- 
pany \  but  it  is  only  the  informed,  the  refined,  the 
cultirated  woman,  who  can  entertain  yourself;  and 
I  presume  whenever  you  marry,  you  will  marry 
primarily  Ibr  yourself,  and  not  ibr  yourfrienda; 
you  will  want  a  companion — on  artiet  you  may 
hire.'* 

Should  any  person  doubt  the  preference  usually 
given  to  what  are  called  accomplishments,  over 
matters  of  infinitely  higher  real  value,  let  them 
ask  as  many  pupils  ai  they  please,  "  what  inquiries 
do  your  parents,  guardians,  and  friends  most  fre- 
quently make  relative  to  your  studies  and  progress 
at  scliool }"  The  ans%vers  will  furnish  undeniable 
proof;  Ibr  a  very  large  proportion  wiUl>e  found  to 
have  been  substantially  like  the  following :  "How 
do  you 'come  on  in  your  Music,  your  Dancing, 
your  Drawing,  or  your  French?"  according  as 
they  have  been  striving  to  acquire  one  or  more 
of  these  inestimable  outfits  Ibr  their  progress 
through  Time  to  the  realms  of  Eternity.  It 
is  pitiable,  most  pitiable,  to  see  the  thousands 
of  Innocent  little  girls  throughout  our  country, 
many  of  them  without  the  slightest  taste  or  talent 
Ibr  these  things,  still  laboring  four,  &\e,  or  aix 
hours  in  every  twenty-four,  to  gain  a  little  ele- 
mentary  knowledge  of  what  they  will  generally 
abandon  immediately  after  leaving  school,  or  at 
farthest,  as  soon  as  tliey  get  married — to  gain  which 
knowledge  has  been  the  chief  object,  the  painful 
toil  for  so  many  irrevocable  years  of  sli  this  war- 
ring against  nature,  eommon  sense,  and  moral  fit- 
ness. But  suppose  the  success  of  such  training  as 
amfde  as  heart  can  wish,  and  the  poor  little  crea- 
tures are  made  prodigies  of  early  proficiency  in 
arts,  which  are  very  soon  to  be  of  little  or  no  real 
use  to  them  ?  Is  it  politic— is  it  wise— in  lact,  is 
it  not  a  most  sinful  breach  of  parental  duty,  to 
impart  to  our  daughters,  as  among  the  most  desi- 
rable things  in  life,  strong  tastes  which  they  can 
scarcely  gratify  at  all  without  frequently  seeking 
company  abroad,  nor  often  indulge  at  home,  unless 
by  neglecting  some  of  those  imporUnt,  indispen- 
sable domestic  employments  which  devolve  exclu- 
sively on  the  mistress  of  the  family? 

Let  it  not  be  inferred  from  any  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  what  are  called 
fiishkmable  schools — my  enmity  extends  only  to 
9omM  of  their  practicee.  Let  them  be  reformed,  and 
I  shall  have  no  enmity  whatever  to  the  title  "  fesh- 
ionable/'  if  it  be  deemed  essential  to  gain  scholars 
for  those  who  keep  them.  Let  them  make  it  fesfa- 
ionable  to  fit  their  pupils  for  private  life,  and  for 
all  its  necessary  duties,  by  giving  them  genuine 
moral  and  religious  principles  first  and  above  all 


things ;  then  let  acoomplishments  follow  in  tlMir 
proper,  but  very  subordinate  place,  and  tbey  will 
have  no  warmer  friend  than  myself. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  subject  nyadf  to  the 
charge  of  great  presumption  in  censuring,  aa  I 
have  done,  many  of  the  principal  matters  taught 
at  present  in  feshionable,  as  well  as  other  schools, 
both  for  boys  and  girls ;  and  to  this  charge  1  am 
prepared  patiently  to  submit,  provided  it  be  made, 
if  at  all,  after  a  full,  lair,  and  candid  examination 
of  all  that  I  have  said  on  these  topks.  To  retract 
however,  my  accusations,  will  be  impossible,  un- 
less 1  could  rid  myself  of  the  conscientions  belifif, 
and  thorough  convict  km,  that  not  only  the  tempo- 
ral, but  eternal  happiness,  both  of  the  present  and 
future  generations,  depends  on  a  radical  change 
being  made  in  regard  lo  the  principal  objects  of 
Educatkm,  as  well  as  in  the  means  of  attaining 
them.  These  m/uet  be  to  prepare  us  for  this  lifo— 
not  as  an  end^  but  only  as  the  means  of  attaining 
happiness  in  tlie  next. 

My  business,  however,  being  more  to  point  out 
feults,  than  remedies — rather  to  describe  diseasea, 
than  to  offer  nostrums  for  their  removal,  I  shall 
leave  the  curative  process  to  other  hands,  sincerdy 
hoping  that  it  may  be  attempted  by  some  much 
abler  moral  physicians,  who  will  apply  tfaemaelTes 
to  the  Herculean  task  with  a  degreeof  zeal,  vigor, 
and  perseverance  fully  commensurate  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  vital  impOTlance  of  the  undertaking. 
There  can  be  no  greater  object  of  human  ambi- 
tion— no  more  exalted  purpose  for  human  effort — 
nor  any  human  oocupatioo,  the  results  of  which, 
if  tlie  laboren  in  this  sacred  vineyard  be  success- 
ful, can  compare  with  this  either  in  degree  or  ex- 
tent— since  human  happiness^  both  temporal  and 
eternal,  is  its  end,  and  must  be  its  final  consum- 
mation. Riches  often  perish,  and  are  followed  by 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  extreme  suflRenng. 
Honora  frequently  fede away, or  are snatcfaedlrora 
us,  to  be  succeeded  by  persecution,  calumny,  ha- 
tred, and  disgrace.  Sensual  gratifications  may 
never  come  at  all,  or  tf  they  do,  bitter  recollec- 
tions, bodily  diseases — nay,  incurable  remorse  for 
their  indulgence,  rarely  fail  to  come  soon  after; 
and  all  this  too  in  defiance,  as  it  were,  of  what  the 
world  generally  calls  "good  Education."  But 
pure  Religion  and  true  Christian  morality  impart 
a  peace  to  the  soul  which  nothing  in  nature  can 
destroy,  nor  even  long  disturb;  while  the  unut- 
terable joys  and  delights  of  a  well  spent  lile  are 
the  sure  fruits,  the  certain  rewards  of  every  aya- 
tem  of  instruction  well  followed  out,  which,  with- 
out any  exclusion  either  of  science,  literature, 
foreign  languages,  or  tasteful  acoomplishmenls, 
makes  the  gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour  its  begin- 
ning, its  middle,  and  its  end. 


Milton  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  passages  in 
the  Paradise  Lost  to  Alaraoo's  "&Mfietti  D'Hcrode." 
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For  the  Southani  Uienry  Meneogar. 
I.08S  OF  BRBATH. 

A  TAL£  A  LA  BLACKWOOD.    BY  EDGAR  A.  FOE. 
O  braathe  not,  kc^MotreU  MelodieM, 

The  most  notorious  ill-fortune  mutt,  in  the  end,  yield 
to  the  untiring  courage  of  philosophy — as  the  most  stub- 
bom  city  to  the  oeasdess  vigilance  of  an  enemy.  Sal- 
manezer,  as  we  have  it  in  the  holy  writings,  lay  three 
years  before  Samaria :  yet  it  fell.  Sardanapalus — ^see 
Diodorus— maintained  hhoaelf  seven  in  Nineveh :  but 
to  no  purpose.  Troy  expired  at  the  close  of  the  second 
lustrum :  and  Azoth,  as  Aristaeus  declares  upon  his 
honor  as  a  gentleman,  opened  at  last  her  gates  to  Psaro- 
mitticus,  after  having  barred  them  for  the  fifth  part  of  a 
century. 

^  *  *  *  *  * 

"Thou wretch! — thou  vixen! — thou  shrew !»•— said 
I  to  my  wife  on  the  morning  after  our  wedding — "  thou 
witch  I — thou  hag ! — thou  whippersnapper ! — thou  sink 
of  iniquity  ! — ^thou  fiery-faced  quintessence  of  all  that 
is  abominable ! — thou — thou — "  Here  standing  upon 
tiptoe,  seizing  her  by  the  throat,  and  placing  my  mouth 
close  to  her  ear,  I  was  preparing  to  launch  forth  a  new 
and  more  decided  epithet  of  opprobrium  which  should 
not  fail,  if  ejaculated,  to  convince  her  of  her  insignifi- 
cance, when,  to  my  extreme  horror  and  astonishment, 
I  discovered  that  I  had  lost  my  hreath. 

The  phrases  "  I  am  out  of  breatli,''  "  I  have  lost  my 
breath,'*  &c.  are  often  enough  repeated  in  common  con- 
versation, but  it  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  the  terrible 
aocident  of  which  I  speak  could  hand  fide  and  actually 
happen !  Imagine — that  is  if  you  have  a  fanciful  turn — 
imagine  I  say,  my  wonder — my  consternation — my  de- 
spair! 

There  is  a  good  genius,  however,  which  has  never, 
at  any  time,  entirely  deserted  me.  In  my  most  ungov- 
ernable moods  I  stin  retain  a  sense  of  propriety,  el  le 
ehemhi  dt$  passionB  me  eenduU — as  Rousseau  says  it  did 
him—*  la  pkUosopkU  veritable. 

Although  I  could  not  at  first  precisely  ascertain  to 
what  degree  the  oceurrenoe  hadafi^ted  me,  I  unhesita- 
tingfy  determined  to  conceal  at  all  events  the  matter 
firom  my  wife  until  farther  experience  should  discover 
to  me  the  extent  of  this  my  unheard  of  calamity.  Alter- 
ing my  countenance,  therefore,  in  a  moment,  from  its 
bepuifedand  distorted  appearance^  to  an  expression  of 
arch  and  coquettish  benignity,  I  gave  my  lady  a  pat  on 
the  one  cheek,  and  a  kiss  on  the  other,  and  without 
saying  one  syllable,  (Furies!  I  could  not,)  left  her 
astonished  at  my  drollery,  as  I  pirouetted  out  of  the  room 
in  a  Poi  de  Zephyr, 

Behold  me  then  safely  ensconced  in  my  private  bou- 
doir, a  fearful  instance  of  the  111  consequences  attending 
upon  irascibility — ^alive  with  the  qualifications  of  the 
dead — dead  with  the  propensities  of  the  living — an 
anomaly  on  the  face  of  the  earth — being  very  calm,  yet 
breathless. 

Yes!  breathless.  I  am  serious  in  asserting  that 
my  breath  was  entirely  gone.  I  eould  not  have  stirred 
with  it  a  feather  if  my  life  had  been  at  issue,  or  sullied 
even  the  delicacy  of  a  mirror.  Hard  fiite !— yet  there 
was  some  alleviation  to  the  first  overwhelming  pa- 
roxysm of  my  sorrow.  I  found  upon  trial  that  the 
powers  of  utterance  which,  upon  my  inability  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  conversation  with  my  wife,  I  then  concluded  I 


to  be  totally  destroyed,  were  in  fact  only  partially  im. 
peded,  and  I  discovered  that  had  I,  at  that  interesting 
crisis,  dropped  my  voice  to  a  singularly  deep  guttural, 
I  might  still  have  continued  to  her  the  communication 
of  my  sentiments ;  this  pitch  of  voice  (the  guttural) 
depending,  I  find,  not  upon  the  current  of  the  breath, 
but  upon  ti  certain  spasmodic  ^ction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  throat. 

Throwing  myself  upon  a  chair,  I  remained  for  some 
time  absorbed  in  meditation.  My  reflections,  be  sure, 
were  of  no  consolatory  kind.  A  thousand  vague  and 
lachrymatory  fancies  took  possession  of  my  soul— and 
even  the  phantom  Suicide  flitted  across  my  brain; 
but  it  is  a  trait  in  the  perversity  of  human  nature  to  re- 
ject the  obvious  and  the  ready,  for  the  far-distant  and 
equivocal  Thus  I  shudderd  at  self-murder  as  the  most 
decided  of  atrocities,  while  the  tabby  cat  purred  strenu- 
ously upon  the  rug,  and  the  very  water-dog  wheezed 
assiduously  under  the  table,  each  taking  to  itself  much 
merit  for  the  strength  of  its  lungs,  andalLobviously  done 
in  derision  of  my  own  pulmonary  incapacity. 

Oppressed  with  a  tumult  of  vague  hopes  and  fears,  I 
at  length  heard  the  footstep  of  my  wife  descending  the 
staircase.  Being  now  assured  of  her  absence,  I  returned 
with  a  palpitating  heart  to  the  scene  of  my  disaster. 

Carefully  locking  the  door  on  the  inside,  I  com- 
menced a  vigorous  search.  It  was  possible,  I  thought, 
that  concealed  in  some  obscure  comer,  or  lurking 
in  some  closet  or  drawer,  might  be  found  the  lost 
object  of  my  inquiry.  It  might  have  a  vapory — it 
might  even  have  a  tangible  form.  Most  philosophers, 
upon  many  points  of  philosophy,  are  still  very  unphi- 
losophical.  William  Godwm,  however,  says  in  his 
**  Mandeville,'*  that  *'  invisible  things  are  the  only  re- 
alities.'*  This,  all  will  allow,  is  a  case  in  point.  I 
would  have  the  judicious  reader  pause  befbre  accusing 
such  asseverations  of  an  undue  quantum  of  absurdity. 
AneuLBgoras — it  will  be  remembered — maintained  that 
snow  is  black.    This  I  have  since  found  to  be  the  case. 

Long  and  earnestly  did  I  continue  the  investigation : 
but  the  contemptible  reward  of  my  industry  and  perse- 
verance proved  to  be  only  a  set  of  false  teeth,  two  pair 
of  hips,  an  eye,  and  a  bundle  of  bUteU-dtwc  from  Mr. 
Windenough  to  my  wife.  I  might  as  well  here  observe 
that  this  confirmation  of  my  lady's  partiality  for  Mr.  W. 
occasioned  me  little  uneasiness.  That  Mrs.  Laek- 
o'breath  should  admire  any  thing  so  dissimilar  to  my- 
self was  a  natural  and  necessary  evil.  T  am,  it  is  well 
known,  of  a  robust  and  corpulent  appearance,  and,  at 
the  same  time  somewhat  diminutive  in  stature;  What 
wonder  then  that  the  lath-like  tenuity  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  altitude  which  has  grown  into  a  proverb, 
should  have  met  with  all  due  estimation  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.Lacko*breath  ?  It  is  by  logic  similar  to  this  that 
true  philosophy  is  enabled  to  set  misfortune  at  defiance. 
But  to  return. 

My  exertions,  as  I  have  before  said,  proved  fruitless. 
Closet  after  closet— drawer  after  drawer— comer  after 
comer — ^were  scrutinized  to  no  purpose.  At  one  time, 
however,  I  thought  myself  sure  of  my  prize,  having,  in 
rummaging  a  dressing-case,  accidentally  demolished  a 
botUe  (I  had  a  remarkably  sweet  breath)  of  Hewitl»s 
"Seraphic  and  Highly-Scented  Extract  of  Heaven  or 
Oil  of  Archangels"— which,  as  an  agreeable  perfume,  I 

here  take  the  liberty  of  recomn^ndn«.       T 
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With  a  heavy  heart  I  returned  to  my  ftoudoir^there 
to  ponder  upon  some  method  of  eluding  my  wife's  pen- 
etration, until  I  could  make  arrangements  prior  to  my 
leaving  the  country,  for  to  this  I  had  already  made  up 
my  mind.  In  a  foreign  climate,  being  unknown,  I 
might,  with  some  probability  of  success,  endeavor  to 
conceal  my  unhappy  cjilamity — a  calamity  calculated, 
even  more  than  beggary,  to  estrange  the  affections  of 
the  multitude,  and  to  draw  down  upon  the  wretch  the 
well-merited  indignation  of  the  virtuous  and  the  happy. 
I  was  not  long  in  hesitation.    Being  naturally  quick,  I 

committed  to  memory  the  entire  tragedies  of ,  and 

.    I  had  the  good  fortune  to  recollect  that  in  the 

accentuation  of  these  dramas,  or  at  least  of  such  por- 
tion of  them  as  is  allotted  to  their  heroes,  the  tones  of 
voice  in  which  I  found  myself  deficient  were  altogether 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  deep  guttural  was  expected 
to  reign  monotonously  throughout. 

I  practised  for  some  time  by  the  borders  of  a  well-fre- 
quented marsh — ^herein,  however,  having  no  reference 
to  a  similar  proceeding  of  Demosthenes,  but  from  a  de- 
sign peculiarly  and  conscientiously  my  own.  Thus 
armed  at  all  points,  I  determined  to  make  my  wife  be- 
lieve that  I  was  suddenly  smitten  with  a  passion  for  the 
stage.  In  this  I  succeeded  to  a  miracle  ;  and  to  every 
question  or  suggestion  found  myself  at  liberty  to  reply 
in  my  most  frog^like  and  sepulchral  tones  with  some 
passage  from  the  tragedies,  any  portion  of  which,  as 
I  soon  took  great  pleasure  in  observing,  would  apply 
equally  well  to  any  particular  subject.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  however,  that  in  the  delivery  of  such  passages 
1  was  found  at  all  deficient  in  the  looking  asqumt — the 
•bowing  my  teeth— the  working  my  knees — the  shuf- 
fling my  feet— or  In  any  of  those  unmentionable  graces 
which  are  now  justly  considered  the  characteristics  of 
a  popular  pedbrmer.  To  be  sure  they  spoke  of  confin- 
ing me  in  a  straight  jacket — but  good  Gkxl !  they  never 
suspected  me  of  having  lost  my  breath. 

Having  at  length  put  my  affairs  in  order,  I  took  my 

seat  very  early  one  morning  in  the  mail  stage  for , 

giving  it  to  be  understood  among  my  acquaintances 
that  business  of  the  last  importance  required  my  imme- 
diate personal  attendance. 

The  coach  was  crammed  to  repletion — ^but  in  the  un- 
certain twilight  the  features  of  my  companions  could 
not  be  distinguished.  Without  making  any  effectual 
resistance  I  suffered  myself  to  be  placed  between  two 
gentlemen  of  colossal  dimensions ;  while  a  third,  of  a 
size  larger)  requesting  pardon  for  the  liberty  he  was 
about  to  take,  threw  himself  upon  my  body  at  full 
length,  and  falling  asleep  in  an  instant,  drowned  all  my 
guttural  ejaculations  lor  relief,  in  a  snore  which  would 
have  put  to  the  blush  the  roarings  of  a  Phalarian  buIL 
Happily  the  state  of  my  respiratory  faculties  rendered 
suffocation  an  accident  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

As  however,  the  day  broke  more  distinctly  in  our 
approach  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  my  tormentor 
arising  and  adjusting  his  shirt-eollar,  thanked  me  in  a 
very  friendly  manner  for  my  civility.  Seeing  that  1 
remained  motionless,  (all  my  limbs  were  dislocated,  and 
my  head  twbted  on  one  side,)  his  apprehensions  began 
to  be  excited  ;  and  arousing  the  rest  of  the  passengers, 
he  conununicated,  in  a  very  decided  manner,  his  opin- 
ion that  a  dead  man  had  been  palmed  upon  them  dur- 
ing the  night  for  a  living  bond  fide  and  responsible  fel- 


low-traveller— here  giving  me  a  thump  on  the  right  eyc^ 
by  way  of  evidencing  the  truth  of  his  suggestion. 

Thereupon  all,  one  after  another,  (there  were  nine  in 
company)  believed  it  their  duty  to  pull  me  by  the  eaE. 
A  young  practising  physician,  too,  having  applied  a 
pocket-mirror  to  my  mouth,  and  found  me  without 
breath,  the  assertion  of  my  persecutor  was  pronounced 
a  true  bill ;  and  the  whole  party  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  endure  tamely  no  sudi  impositions  for  the 
future,  and  to  proceed  no  farther  with  any  such  car- 
casses for  the  present. 

I  was  here  accordingly  thrown  out  at  the  sign  of  the 
"Crow,»»  (by  which  tavern  the  coaeh  happened  to  be 
passing)  without  meeting  with  any  fiirther  accident  than 
the  breaking  of  both  my  arms  under  the  left  hind  whed 
of  the  vehicle.  I  must  besides  do  the  driver  the  justice 
to  state  that  he  did  not  forget  to  throw  after  me  the 
largest  of  my  trunks,  which,  unfortunately  falling  on 
my  head,  fractured  my  skull  in  a  manner  at  once  intep> 
esting  and  extraordinary. 

The  landlord  of  the  ^  Crow,"  who  is  a  hospitable 
man,  finding  that  my  trunk  contained  sufficient  to  in- 
demnify him  for  any  little  trouble  he  might  take  in  my 
behalf,  sent  forthwith  for  a  surgeon  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  delivered  me  to  his  care  with  a  bill  and  receipt  for 
five  and  twenty  dollars. 

The  purchaser  took  me  to  his  apartments-  and  com- 
menced operations  immediately.  Having,  however, 
cut  off  my  ears,  he  discovered  signs  of  animation.  He 
now  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  a  neighboring  apothe- 
cary with  whom  to  consult  in  the  emergency.  In  case, 
however,  of  his  suspicions  with  regard  to  my  ezistcnoe 
proving  ultimately  correct,  he,  in  the  meantime,  made 
an  incision  in  my  stomach,  and  removed  sevend  ef  my 
viscera  for  private  dissection. 

The  apothecary  had  an  idea  that  I  was  actually  dead. 
This  idea  I  endeavored  to  confute,  kicking  and  plung- 
ing with  all  my  might,  and  making  the  most  furioiB 
contortions — ^for  the  operations  of  the  surgeon  bad,  in  a 
measure,  restored  me  to  the  possession  of  my  faculties^ 
All,  however,  was  attributed  to  the  etkctB  of  a  new 
Galvanic  Battery,  wherewith  the  apothecary,  who  is 
really  a  man  of  information,  performed  several  curioos 
experiments,  in  whidi,  from  my  personal  share  in  their 
fulfihnent  I  could  not  help  feeling  deeply  interested.  U 
was  a  source  of  mortification  to  me  nevertheless,  that 
although  I  made  several  attempts  at  conversation,  my 
powers  of  speech  were  soentirdy  in  ofrcysace,  thati  ooold 
not  even  open  my  mouth ;  much  less  then  make  reply 
to  some  ingenious  but  fanciful  theories  ef  whic^  under 
other  circumstances,  my  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
Hippocratian  Pathology  would  have  afforded  me  a 
ready  confutation. 

Not  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  ih»  pimcti- 
tioners  remanded  me  for  further  examination.  1  was 
taken  up  into  a  garret ;  and  the  soiigeon's  lady  baviag 
accommodated  me  with  drawers  and  stockings,  the  sm^ 
geon  himself  fastened  my  liands,  and  tied  up  my  jaws 
with  a  pocket  handkerchief— then  bolted  the  door  oa 
the  outside  as  he  hurried  to  his  dinner,  leaving  me  akms 
to  silence  and  to  meditation. 

I  now  discovered  to  my  extreme  delight  that  I  ooahl 

have  spoken  had  not  my  month  been  lied  up  by  tht 

pocket-handerchie£    Consoling  myself  with  this  retfee- 

tion,  I  was  mentally  repeating  spme  pasasgcs  of  tbs 
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1  as  i»  my  custom  before  resigning  myself  to 

sleep,  when  two  cats,  of  a  greedy  and  Titupemtive  turn, 
entering  at  a  hole  in  the  wall,  leaped  up  with  a  flourish 
h  la  CatoUmi,  and  alightmg  opposite  one  another  on  my 
Tisage,  betook  themseWes  to  unseemly  and  indecorous 
contention  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  my  nose. 

But,  as  the  loss  of  his  ears  prored  the  means  of  elcTa^ 
ting  to  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  the  Magian  or  Mige-Gush 
of  Persia,  and  as  the  cutting  off  his  nose  gave  Zopyrvs 
possession  of  Babylon,  so  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  my 
countenance  proved  the  salvation  of  my  body*  Aroused 
by  the  pain,  and  burning  with  indignation,  I  burst,  at  a 
single  effort,  the  fastenings  and  the  bandage.  StiUking 
across  the  room  I  cast  a  glance  of  contempt  at  the  belli- 
gerents, and  throwing  open  the  sash  to  their  extreme 
horror  and  disappointment,  precipitated  myself— very 
dexterously — from  the  window. 

The  mail-robber  W ,  to  whom  I  bore  a  singu- 
lar resemblance,  was  at  this  moment  passing  from  the 
city  jail  to  the  scaffold  erected  for  his  execution  in  the 
suburbs.  His  extreme  infirmity  and  long-continued  ill 
health,  had  obtained  him  the  privilege  of  remaining  un* 
maoacled  ;  and  habited  in  his  gallows  costume— a  dress 
very  similar  to  my  own— he  lay  at  full  length  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hangman's  cart  (which  happened  to  be 
under  the  windows  of  the  surgeon  at  the  moment  of  my 
precipitation)  without  any  other  guard  than  the  driver 
who  was  asleep,  and  two  recruits  of  the  sixth  infantry, 
who  were  drank. 

As  ilMuck  would  have  it,  I  alit  upon  my  feet  within 
the  vehicle.  W— — ,  who  was  an  acute  fellow,  per- 
ceived his  opportunity.  Leaping  up  immediately  he 
bolted  out  behind,  and  turning  down  an  alley,  was  out  of 
sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  recruits  aroused 
by  the  bustle,  could  not  exactly  comprehend  the  merits 
of  the  transaction.  Seeing,  however,  a  man,  the  precise 
counterpart  of  the  felon,  standing  upright  in  the  cart 
before  their  eyes,  they  were  of  opinion  that  "  the  ras- 
cal, (meaning  W )  was  after  making  his  escape," 

(so  they  expressed  themselves)  and,  having  communi- 
cated this  opinion  to  one  another,  they  took  each  a 
dram,  and  then  knocked  me  down  with  the  bat-ends 
of  their  muskets. 

It  was  not  long  ere  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  desti- 
nation. Of  course  nothing  could  be  said  in  my  defence. 
Hanging  was  my  inevitable  fate.  I  resigned  myself 
thereto^  with  a  feeling  half  stupidi  half  acrimonious. 
Being  little  of  a  cynic»X  had  all  the  sentiments  of  a  dog. 
The  hangman,  however,  adjusted  the  noose  about  my 
neck.  The  drop  felL  My  convulsions  were  said  to  be 
extraordinary.  Several  gentlemen  swooned,  and  some 
ladies  were  carried  home  in  hysterics.  Pinxit,  too, 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  retouch,  from  a 
sketdi  taken  upon  the  spot,  his  admirable  painting  of 
the  "  Marsyas  flayed  alive." 

I  will  endeavor  to  depict  my  sensations  upon  the 
gallows.  To  write  upon  such  a  theme  it  is  necessary 
to  have  been  hanged.  Every  author  should  confine 
himself  to  matters  of  experience.  Thus  Mark  Antony 
wrote  a  treatise  upon  drunkenness. 

Die  I  certainly  did  not.  The  sudden  jerk  given  to 
my  neck  upon  the  falling  of  the  drop,  merely  proved  a 
eonective  to  the  unfortunate  twist  aflbrded  me  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  coach.  Although  my  body  certainly 
,ios«,  I  had,  alas !  no  breath  to  be  suspended ;  and  but 


for  the  shaking  of  the  rope,  the  pressure  of  the  knot 
under  my  ear,  and  the  rapid  determination  of  blood  to 
the  brain,  should,  I  dare  say,  have  experienced  very 
little  inconvenience. 

The  hitter  feeling,  however,  grew  momentarily  more 
painfuL  I  heard  my  heart  beating  with  violence— -the 
veins  in  my  hands  and  wrists  swelled  nearly  to  bunt- 
ing—my  temples  throbbed  tempestuously — and  I  felt 
that  my^eyes  were  starting  from  their  sockets.  Yet 
when  I  say  that  in  spite  of  all  this  my  sensations  were 
not  absolutely  intolerable,  I  will  not  be  believed. 

There  were  ncMses  in  my  ears— firat  like  the  tolling 
of  huge  bells— then  like  the  beating  of  a  thousand 
drums— then,  lastly,  like  the  low,  sullen  murmun  of 
the  sea.  But  these  noises  were  very  &f  from  disagree- 
able. 

Although,  too^  the  powers  of  my  mind  were  confused 
and  distorted,  yet  I  was— strange  to  say  I — ^well  aware 
of  such  confusion  and  distortion.  I  couki,  with  unei^ 
ring  promptitude  determine  at  will  in  what  particulan 
my  sensations  were  correct — and  in  what  particulars  I 
wandered  from  the  path.  I  could  even  feel  with  accu- 
racy howfar-^Ui  what  very  potnf,  such  wanderings  had 
mi^g;uided  me,  but  still  without  the  power  of  correcting 
my  deviations.  I  took  besides,  at  the  same  time)  a 
wild  delight  in  analyzing  my  conceptions.^ 

Memory,  which,  of  all  other  feculUes,  should  have 
firat  taken  its  departure,  seemed  on  the  contrary  to 
have  been  endowed  with  quadrupled  power.  Each  in- 
cident of  my  past  life  flitted  before  me  like  a  shadow. 
There  was  not  a  brick  in  the  building  where  I  was 
bom— not  a  dog-leaf  in  the  primer  I  had  thumbed  over 
when  a  child — Hot  a  tree  in  the  forest  where  I  hunted 
when  a  boy — ^not  a  street  in  the  cities  I  had  travened 
when  a  man — that  I  did  not  at  that  time  most  palpably 
behoki.  I  could  repeat  to  myself  enthre  Unes,  passages, 
names,  acts,  chapters,  books,  from  the  studies  of  my 
earlier  days ;  and  while,  1  dare  say,  the  crowd  around 
me  were  blind  with  horror,  «r  aghast  with  awe,  I  was 
alternately  with  iEschyhi^  a  demi-god|  or  with  Aris- 
tophanes, a  frog. 

*  *  *  *  4t  * 

A  dreamy  delight  now  took  hold  upon  my  spirit,  and 
I  imagined  that  I  had  been  eating  opium,  or  feasting 
upon  the  Hashish  of  the  old  Assassins.  But  glimpses 
of  pure,  unadulterated  reason— during  which  I  was  stiU 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  of  finally  escaping  that  death 
which  hovered,  like  a  vulture  above  me — ^were  still 
caught  occasionally  by  my  souL 

By  some  unusual  pressure  of  the  rope  against  my 
face,  a  portion  of  the  cap  was  chafed  away,  and  I  found 
to  my  astonishment  that  my  powere  of  vision  were  not 
altogether  destroyed.  A  sea  of  waving  heads  rolled 
around  me.  In  the  intensity  of  my  delight  I  eyed  them 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  commiseration,  and  blessed, 
as  I  looked  upon  the  haggard  assembly,  the  superior 
benignity  of  my  proper  stars. 

I  now  reasoned,  rapidly  I  believe— profoundly  I  am 
sure — upon  principles  of  common  law — ^propriety  of 
that  law  especially,  for  which  I  hung — absurdities  in 
political  economy  which  till  then  I  had  never  been  able 
to  acknowledge— dogmas  in  the  old  Aristotelians  now 


*  The  general  reader  will  I  dare  aay  recognize,  In  theae  ten- 
Ml/oM  of  Mr.  Lacko*breaUi,  much  of  the  abeurd  meiastkifiieimt- 
itm  of  ihe  redoabled  Schelllng. 
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generally  denied,  but  noi  the  leas  intrinsically  true- 
detestable  school  fbrmuls  in  Bourdon,  in  (Marnier,  in 
Lacroiz — synonymes  in  Cmbbe--Ittnar-IuBatic  theories 
in  St.  Pierre — falsities  in  the  Pelham  noTel»— beauties 
in  Yivian  Qrey—- more  than  beauties  in  Vivian  Qrey^ 
|m>fundity  in  Vivian  Grey— genius  in  Vivian  Grey— 
every  thing  in  Vivian  Grey. 

Then  came,  like  a  flood,  Coleridge,  Kant,  Fitehe,  and 
Pantheism — then  like  a  deluge,  the  Academie,  Per- 
gola, La  Scale,  San  Carlo,  Faul,  Albert,  Noblet,Ronzi 
Vestris,  FUiny  Bias,  and  Taglioni. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

A  rapid  change  was  now  taking  place  in  my  sensa- 
tionsu  The  liist  shadows  of  connection  flitted  away 
from  my  meditations.  A  storm— a  tempeet  of  ideas, 
vast,  novel,  and  souUstirring,  bore  my  spirit  like  a 
feather  afarofil  Confusion  crowded  upon  confusion  like 
a  wave  upon  a  wave.  In  a  very  short  time  Schelling 
himself  would  have  been  saiisfledwith  my  entire  loss  of 
self-identity.  The  crowd  became  a  mass  of  mere  ab- 
straction. 

About  this  period  I  became  aware  of  a  heavy  fall  and 
shock — but,  although  the  concussion  jarred  throughout 
my  frame,  1  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its  having  been 
sustained  in  my  own  proper  person ;  and  thought  of  it 
as  of  an  incident  peculiar  to  some  other  existence— an 
idiosyncrasy  belonging  to  some  other  Kna, 

It  was  at  this  moment — as  I  afterwards  discovered — 
that  having  been  suspended  for  the  full  term  of  execu- 
tion, it  was  thought  proper  to  remove  my  body  from 
the  gallows — this,  the  more  especially  as  the  real  cul- 
prit had  now  been  retaken  and  recognised. 

Much  sympathy  was  now  exercised  in  my  behalf— 
and  as  no  one  in  the  city  appeared  to  identify  my  body, 
it  was  ordered  that  I  should  be  interred  in  the  public 
sepulchre  early  in  the  following  morning.  I  lay,  in  the 
meantime,  without  signs  of  life — although  from  the 
moment,  I  suppose,  when  the  rope  was  loosened  from 
my  neck,  a  dim  consciousness  of  my  situation  oppressed 
me  like  the  nigbtpRiare. 

I  was  laid  out  in  a  chamber  sufficiently  small,  and 
very  much  encumbered  with  furniture — yet  to  me  it 
appeared  of  a  size  to  contain  the  universe.  I  have 
never  before  or  since,  in  body  or  in  mind,  suffered  half 
so  much  agony  as  from  that  single  idea.  Strange !  that 
the  simple  conception  of  abstract  magnitude^^f  in- 
finity— should  have  been  accompanied  with  pain.  Yet 
so  it  was.  "  With  how  vast  a  difference,*'  said  I,  "  in 
life  and  in  death — ^in  time  and  in  eternity — here  and 
hereafter,  shall  oar  merest  sensations  be  imbodied  !*' 

The  day  died  away,  and  I  was  aware  that  it  was 
growing  dark— yet  the  same  terrible  conceit  still  over- 
whelmed me.  Nor  was  it  confined  tQ  the  boundaries  of 
the  apartment-^it  extended,  although  in  a  more  definite 
manner,  to  all  objects,  and,  perhaps  I  ^ill  not  be  un- 
derstood in  saying  that  it  extended  also  to  all  tenH- 
fnmti.  My  fingers  as  they  lay  cold,  clammy,  stiff,  and 
pressing  helplessly  one  against  another,  were,  in  my 
imagination,  swelled  to  a  size  according  with  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Antceus.  Every  portion  of  my  frame 
betook  of  their  enormity.  The  pieces  of  money — ^I 
well  remember — which  being  placed  upon  my  eyelids, 
failed  to  keep  them  effectually  doeed,  seemed  huge,  in- 
terminable chariot-wheels  of  the  Olympia,  or  of  the 
Sun. 


Yet  it  is  very  singular  that  I  experienced  no  sense  of 
weight— of  gravity.  On  the  contrary  I  was  put  to 
much  inconvenience  by  that  buoyancy — that  tantaliz- 
ing d!f0lcirf(y  it^  keeping  iewn,  which  is  felt  by  the  swim- 
mer in  deep  water.  Amid  the  tumult  of  my  temm  I 
laughed  with  a  hearty  internal  laugh  Co  think  what  in- 
congruity there  would  be— ooold  I  arise  and  walk — be- 
tween the  elasticity  of  my  motion,  and  the  mountain  of 
my  fbntt. 

4t  *  «  4i  >»  * 

The  nig^t  came— and  with  it  a  new  crowd  of  horrorsL 
The  consciousness  of  my  approaching  interment,  began 
to  assume  new  distinctness,  and  eonststeney — ^yet  never 
for  one  moment  did  I  imagine  Uud  IwnntiatimdUfiemL 

^  This  then**— I  mentally  ejaculated—"  this  darkness 
which  is  palpable,  and  oppresses  with  a  sense  of  suilb- 
eation— this— 4hi»— is  indeed  dseCA.  This  is  death — 
this  is  death  the  terrible— death  the  holy.  This  is  the 
death  undergone  by  Regulus— and  equally  by  Seneca. 
Thus— thus,  too,  shall  I  always  remain— always — 
always  remain.  Reason  is  foUy,  and  Philosophy  a  lie. 
No  one  will  know  my  sensations,  my  horror — my  de- 
spair. Yet  will  men  still  persist  in  reasoning,  and  phi- 
losophizing, and  making  themselves  fools.  There  ts^ 
I  find,  no  hereafter  but  this.  This— -this— this— is  the 
only  Eternity !— and  what,  O  Baalzebub !— «As(  an 
Eternity ! — to  lie  in  this  vast — this  awful  void— a  hide- 
ous, vague,  and  unmeaning  anomaly — motionless,  yet 
wishing  for  motion — ^powerless,  yet  longing  for  power- 
forever,  forever,  and  forever  !*• 

But  the  morning  broke  at  length— and  with  its  misty 
and  gloomy  dawn  arrived  in  triple  horror  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  grave.  Then — and  not  dll  then — ^was  I 
fuUy  sensible  of  the  fearful  fkte  hanging  over  me.  The 
phantasms  of  the  night  had  faded  away  with  its  sha- 
dows, and  the  actual  terrors  of  the  yawning  tomb  left 
me  no  heart  for  the  bug-bear  speculations  of  Tran- 
scendentalimL 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  my  eyes  were  but  im- 
perfectly closed— yet  as  I  could  not  move  them  in  any 
degree,  those  objects  alone  whieCcrossed  the  direct  line 
of  vision  were  within  the  sphere  of  my  eomprehenaioii* 
But  across  that  line  of  vision  spectral  and  stealthy 
figures  were  continually  flitting,  like  the  ghosts  of  Ban- 
quo.  They  were  making  hurried  pteparatioos  for  my 
interment.  Firet  came  the  coffin  which  they  placed 
quietly  by  mjr  side.  Then  the  undertaker  wiUi  attend- 
ants and  a  screw-driver.  Then  a  stout  man  whom  I 
could  distinctly  see  and  who  took  hold  of  my  feet- 
while  one  whom  I  could  only  feel  lifked  me  by  the  heed 
and  dioulders.  Together  they  placed  me  in  the  coffin, 
and  drawing  the  shroud  up  over  my  face  proceeded  to 
fiuiten  down  the  lid.  One  of  the  screws,  missing  its 
proper  direction,  was  screwed  by  the  carelessness  of 
the  undertaker  deep— deep— down  into  my  shoulder. 
A  convulsive  shudder  ran  throughout  my  frsme;  With 
what  horror,  with  what  sickening  of  heart  did  I  reflect 
that  one  minute  sooner  a  similar  mamfestatioa  of  life, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  prevented  my  inhuma- 
tion. But  alas!  it  was  now  too  late,  and  hope  died 
away  within  my  bosom  as  I  felt  mjrself  lifted  upon  the 
shouldera  of  men— carried  down  the  stairway— and 
thrust  within  the  hearse. 

During  the  brief  passage  to  the  cemetery  my  sensa- 
tions^ which  for  som^  time  had  been  lethai^  and  doUi 
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assamedy  all  at  once,  a  degree  of  intense  and  unnatural 
Tivacity  for  which  I  can  in  no  manner  account.  I  could 
distinctly  hear  the  rustling  of  the  plume»— <the  whispers 
of  the  attendants — the  solemn  breathings  of  the  horses 
of  death.  Confined  as  I  was  in  that  narrow  and  strict 
embrace,  I  could  feel  the  quicker  or  slower  moTcment 
of  the  procession— the  restlessness  of  the  driver — ^the 
windings  of  the  road  as  it  led  us  to  the  right  or  to  the 
\e(L  I  could  distinguish  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  coffin — 
the  sharp  acid  smell  of  the  steel  screws.  I  could  see  the 
texture  of  the  shroud  as  it  lay  close  against  my  face ; 
and  was  even  conscious  of  the  rapid  yariations  in  light 
and  shade  which  the  flapping  to  and  fro  of  the  sable 
hangings  occasioned  within  the  body  of  tlie  vehicle. 

In  a  short  time  however,  we  arrived  at  the  place  of 
sculpture,  and  I  felt  myself  deposited  within  the  tomb. 
The  entrance  was  secured — they  departed — and  I  was 
left  alone.    A  line  of  Marston's  ''Malcontent," 

"DMth*>  agood  fellow  and  keeps  open  houee," 

struck  me  at  that  moment  as  a  palpable  lie.  Sullenly 
I  lay  at  length,  the  quick  among  the  dead — and  •flno- 
chania  inter  Seyihas. 

From  what  I  overheard  early  in  the  morning,  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  occasions  when  the  vault  was 
made  use  of  were  of  very  rare  occurrence.  It  was  pro- 
bable that  many  months  might  elapse  before  the  doors 
of  the  tomb  would  be  again  unbarred — and  even  should 
I  survive  until  that  period,  what  means  could  I  have 
more  than  at  present,  of  making  known  my  situation 
or  of  escaping  from  the  coffin  ?  I  resigned  myself,  there- 
fore! with  much  tranquillity  to  my  fate,  and  fell,  after 
many  hours,  into  a  deep  and  deathlike  sleep. 

How  long  I  remained  thus  is  to  me  a  mystery. 
When  I  awoke  my  limbs  were  no  longer  cramped  with 
the  cramp  of  death — I  was  no  longer  without  the  power 
of  motion.  A  very  slight  exertion  was  sufficient  to 
force  off  the  lid  of  my  prison — for  the  dampness  of  the 
atmosphere  had  already  occasioned  decay  in  the  wood- 
work around  the  screws. 

My  steps  as  I  groped  around  the  sides  of  my  habi- 
tation were,  however,  feeble  and  uncertain,  and  I  felt 
all  the  gna wings  of  hunger  with  the  pains  of  intolerable 
thirsL  Yet,  as  time  passed  away,  it  is  strange  that  I 
ezperienoed  little  uneasiness  from  these  scourges  of  the 
earth,  in  comparisons  with  the  noore  terrible  visitations 
of  the  fiend  £iiiiiit.  Stranger  still  were  the  resources 
by  which  I  endeavored  to  banish  him  from  my  pre- 
sence. 

The  sepulchre  was  large  and  subdivided  into  many 
compartments,  and  I  busied  myself  in  examining  the 
peculiarities  of  their  construction.  I  determined  the 
length  and  breadth  of  my  abode.  I  counted  and  re- 
counted the  stones  of  the  masonry.  But  there  were 
other  methods  by  which  I  endeavored  to  lighten  the 
tedium  of  my  hours.  Feeling  my  way  among  the 
numerou3  coffins  ranged  in  order  around,  I  lifted 
them  down,  one  by  one,  and  breaking  open  their  lids, 
busied  myself  in  speculations  about  the  mortality 
within. 

*'  This,"  I  reflected,  tumbling  over  a  carcass,  puffy, 
bloated^  and  rotund— "this  has  been,  no  doubt,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  an  unhappy — an  unfortunate 
man.  It  has  been  his  terrible  lot  not  to  walk,  but  to 
waddle— to  pass  through  life  not  like  a  human  being. 


but  like  an  elephant— not  like  a  man,  but  like  a  rhino- 
ceros. 

''His  attempts  at  getting  on  have  been  mere  abor- 
tions— and  his  circumgyratory  proceedings  a  palpable 
failure.  Taking  a  step  forward,  it  has  been  his  mis- 
fortune to  take  two  towards  the  right,  and  three  towards 
the  left.  His  studies  liave  been  confined  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Crabbe. 

"He  can  have  had  no  idea  of  the  wonders  of  a 
Pirouettt,  To  him  a  Pas  de  PapiUon  has  been  an  ab- 
stract conception. 

"  He  has  never  ascended  the  summit  of  a  hill.  He 
has  never  viewed  from  any  steeple  the  glories  of  a  me- 
tropolis. 

"  Heat  has  been  his  mortal  enemy.  In  the  dog-days 
his  days  have  been  the  days  of  a  dog.  Therein,  he  has 
dreamed  of  flames  and  suffocation — of  mountains  upon 
mountains— of  Pelion  upon  Ossa. 

**  He  was  short  of  breath — to  say  all  in  a  word — ^he 
was  short  of  breath. 

"He  thought  it  extravagant  to  play  upon  wind  in- 
struments. He  was  the  inventor  of  self-moving  fiins— 
wind-sails — ^and  ventilators.  He  patronized  Du  Pont 
the  bellowa^maker — and  died  miserably  in  attempting 
to  smoke  a  cigar. 

"His  was  a  case  in  which  I  feel  de^  interest- a  lot 
in  which  I  sincerely  sympathize.'* 

"  But  here,"  said  1—"  here"— and  I  dragged  spite- 
fully from  its  receptacle  a  gaunt,  tall,  and  peculiai^look- 
ing  form,  whose  remarkable  appearance  struck  me  with 
a  sense  of  unwelcome  familiarity — "  here,"  said  I — 
"here  is  a  wretch  entitled  to  no  earthly  commiseration." 
Thus  saying,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  distinct  view  of 
my  subject,  I  applied  my  thumb  and  forefinger  to  his 
nose,  and,  causing  him  to  assunle  a  sitting  position 
upon  the  ground,  held  him,  thus,  at  the  length  of  my 
arm,  while  I  continued  my  soliloquy. 

— "  entitled,"  I  repeated,  "  to  no  earthljr  commiseia- 
tion.  Who  indeed  would  think  of  compassionating  a 
shadow  ?  Besides — ^has  he  not  had  his  full  share  of  the 
blessings  of  mortality  ?  He  wa9  the  originator  of  tall 
monuments — shotr- towers — ^lightning-rods^r-^lombardy- 
poplars.  His  treatise  upon  '  Shades  and  Shadows'  has 
immortalized  him. 

"He  went  early  to  college  and  studied  Pneumatics. 
He  then  came  home — ^talked  eternally — and  played 
upon  the  French  horn. 

"He  patronized  the  bag-pipes.  Captain  Barclay, 
who  walked  against  Time,  would  not  walk  against  Aim. 
Windham  and  AUbreath  were  his  favorite,  writers.  He 
died  gloriously  while  inhaling  gas — Uviqtu  Jlatu  ear- 
rumpUur^  like  the/oma  putUcUia  in  Hieronymus.*^  He 
was  indubitably  a"— 

"How  con  you  7— how — con — you?" — interrupted  the 
object  of  my  animadversions,  gasping  for  breath,  and 
tearing  off,  with  a  desperate  exertion,  the  bandage  around 
his  jaws— how  con  you,  Mr.  Lacko'breath,  be  so  inlbr- 
nally  cruel  as  to  pinch  me  in  that  manner  by  the  nose  ? 
Did  you  not  see  how  they  had  fastened  up  my  mouth — 
and  you  tmut  know — ^if  you  know  any  thing — what  a 
vast  superfluity  of  breath  I  have  to  dispose  of!  If  you 


e  Ttnerm  ret  imfmumit  /eme  ^udUUm  et  quMtJUe  puiekerri- 
mutt  cilo  «4 iewemmmreeeiU  aunun,  letitpuJUtu  e«fTUiiipil»r— 
maxfime,  lu.-^HieronjDiu8  eA  SaltfaRun.  j 
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do  not  know,  howeyer,  sit  down  and  you  shall  see.  In 
my  situation  it  is  really  a  great  relief  to  be  able  to  open 
one's  mouth — to  be  able  to  expatiate — to  be  able  to 
communicate  with  a  person  like  yourself  who  do  not 
think  yourself  called  upon  at  every  period  to  interrupt 
the  thread  of  a  gentleman's  discourse.  Interruptions  are 
annoying  and  should  undoubtedly  be  abolished— don't 
you  think  so? — no  reply,  I  beg  you,— one  person  is 
enough  to  be  speaking  at  a  time.  I  shall  be  done,  by 
and  bye,  and  then  you  may  begin.  How  the  devil,  sir, 
did  you  get  into  this  place  7 — not  a  word  I  beseech  you — 
been  here  some  time  myself— terrible'  accident ! — ^heard 
of  it  I  suppose — awful  calamity ! — ^walking  under  your 
windows — some  short  while  ago— about  the  time  you 
were  stage-struck — horrible  occurrence!  heard  of  catch* 
ing  one's  breath,'  eh  ? — hold  your  tongue  I  tell  you ! — 
I  caught  somebody  else's ! — ^had  always  too  much  of  my 
own — met  Blab  at  the  comer  of  the  street — would'nt 
give  me  a  chance  for  a  word— could'nt  get  in  a  syllable 
edgeways — attacked,  consequently,  with  Epilepsis — 
Blab  made  his  escape — damn  all  fools ! — they  took  me 
up  for  dead,  and  put  me  in  this  place-^pretty  doings  all 
of  them ! — heard  all  you  said  about  me — every  word  a 
lie — ^horrible  ! — wonderful !— outrageous ! — hideous ! — 
incomprehensible  !^t  cetera — et  cetera — et  cetera — 
ct  cetera" 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  my  astonishment  at  so 
unexpected  a  discourse ;  or  the  extravagant  joy  with 
which  I  became  gradually  convinced  that  the  breath  so 
fortunately  caught  by  tlie  gentleman — ^whom  I  soon  re- 
cognized as  my  neighbor  Windenough — ^was,  in  fact, 
the  identical  expiration  mislaid  by  myself  in  the  con- 
versation with  my  wife.  Time — ^place — and  incidental 
circumstances  rendered  it  a  matter  beyond  question.  1 
did  not  however,  immediately  release  my  hold  upon 
Mr.  W.'s  proboscis — ^not  at  least  during  the  long  period 
in  which  the  inventor  of  lombardy  poplars  continued  to 
fiivor  me  with  his  explanations.  In  this  respect  I  was 
actuated  by  that  habitual  prudence  which  has  ever  been 
my  predominating  trait. 

I  reflected  that  many  difficulties  might  still  lie  in  the 
path  of  my  preservation  which  extreme  pxertion  on  my 
part  would  be  alone  able  to  surmount  Many  persons, 
I  considered,  are  prone  to  estimate  commodities  in  their 
possession — however  valueless  to  the  then  proprietoi 
however  troublesome,  or  distressing — in  precise  ratio 
with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  others  from  their 
attainment — or  by  themselves  from  their  abandonment. 
Might  not  this  be  the  case  with  Mr.  Windenough  7  In 
displaying  anxiety  for  the  breath  of  which  he  was  at 
present  so  willing  to  get  rid,  might  I  not  lay  myself  open 
to  the  exactions  of  his  avarice  7  There  are  scoundrels 
in  this  world — I  remembered  with  a  sigh — who  will  not 
scruple  to  take  unfair  opportunities  with  even  a  next 
door  neighbor — and  (this  remark  is  from  Epictetus)  it 
is  precisely  at  that  time  when  men  are  most  anxious  to 
throw  off  the  burden  of  their  own  calamities  that  they 
feel  the  least  desirous  of  relieving  them  in  others. 

Upon  considerations  similar  to  these,  and  still  retain- 
ing  my  grasp  upon  the  nose  of  Mr.  W,  I  accordingly 
thought  proper  to  model  my  reply. 

"Monster !"— I  began  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  indig- 
nation— "monster!  and  double-winded  idiot! — Dost 
thou  whom,  for  thine  iniquities,  it  has  pleased  Heaven 
to  accurse  with  a  two-fold  respiration— ndost  thou^  I  say, 


presume  to  address  me  in  the  familiar  language  of  an 
old  acquaintance  7—*  I  lie,^  forsooth ! — and  <  hoM  my 
tongue,'  to  be  sure— pretty  conversation,  indeed,  to  a 
gentleman  with  a  single  breath ! — all  this,  too,  when  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  relieve  the  calamity  under  whidi 
thou  dost  so  justly  suffer — ^to  curtail  the  superfluities  of 
thine  unhappy  respiration."  Like  Brutus  I  paused  for 
a  reply — with  which,  like  a  tornado^  Mr.  Windenough 
immediately  overwhelmed  me.  Protestation  followed 
upon  protestation,  and  apology  upon  apology.  There 
were  no  terms  with  which  he  was  unwilling  to  comply, 
and  there  were  none  of  which  I  failed  to  take  the  fUllest 
advantage. 

Preliminaries  being  at  length  arranged,  my  acquaint- 
ance delivered  me  the  respiration— for  which— having 
carefully  examined  it— I  gave  him  afterwards  a  reoeipC. 

I  am  aware  that  by  many  I  shall  be  held  to  blame 
for  speaking  in  a  manner  so  cursory  of  a  transaction  so 
impalpable.  It  will  be  thought  that  I  should  have  en- 
tered more  minutely  into  the  details  c€  an  occurrence 
by  which— and  all  this  is  very  true — much  new  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  a  highly  interesting  branch  of 
physical  philosophy. 

To  all  this,  I  am  sorry,  that  I  cannot  reply.  A  hint 
is  the  only  answer  which  I  am  permitted  to  make. 
There  were  circumstances— but  I  think  it  much  safer 
upon  consideration  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  an 
afiair  so  delicate — so  delieaUf  I  repeat,  and  at  the  same 
time  involving  the  interests  of  a  third  party  whose  re- 
sentment I  have  not  the  least  desire,  at  this  moment,  of 
incurring. 

We  were  not  long  after  this  necessary  arrangement 
in  eflfecting  an  escape  from  the  dungeons  of  the  sepul- 
chre. The  united  strength  of  our  resuscitated  voices 
was  soon  efficiently  apparent.  Scissors,  the  Whig  Edi- 
tor, republished  a  treatise  upon  "  the  nature  and  origin 
of  subterranean  noises."  A  reply — rejoinder— confu- 
tation— and  justification  followed  in  the  columns  of  an 
ultra  Gazette.  It  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  vault 
to  decide  the  controversy,  that  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Windenough  and  myself  proved  both  parties  to  have 
been  decidedly  in  the  wrong. 

1  cannot  conclude  these  details  of  some  very  singular 
passages  in  a  life  at  all  times  sufliciently  eventful,  with- 
out again  recalling  to  the  attention  of  the  reader  the 
merits  of  that  indiscriminate  philosophy  which  is  a  sure 
and  ready  shield  against  those  shafts  of  calamity  which 
can  be  neither  seen,  felt,  nor  fully  understood.  It  was 
in  the  spirit  of  this  wisdom  that,  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  it  was  believed  the  gates  of  Heaven  would 
be  inevitably  opened  to  that  sinner,  or  saint,  who  with 
good  lungs  and  implicit  confidence,  should  vociferate 
the  word  "  Jimen  P*  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  this  wisdom 
that  when  a  great  plag;pe  raged  at  Athens,  and  every 
means  had  been  in  vain  attempted  for  its  removal,  Ep»- 
menides — as  Laertius  relates  in  his  second  book  of  the 
life  of  that  philosopher — advised  the  erection  of  a  sfarioe 
and  temple  to  prottekonH  Tfc«— "to  the  proper  God.** 

The  "  Acajou  et  Zirphile"  of  Du  Clos  is  a  whimsical 
and  amusing  Fairy  Tale,  ingeniously  composed  in  iOua- 
tration  of  a  series  of  grotesque,  and  extravagant  engra- 
vings, whose  figures,  rats,  apes,  butterflies,  and  oaen, 
have  no  earthly  meaning  or  connection  but  that  givoa 
by  the  pen  of  the  writor. 
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For  the  Soatharn  Litcrtrj  Menengar. 
CWIM^m  SPORT. 

*'  And  Is  this  Cupid^s  realm  ?— if  m,  good  by ! 
Cupid,  and  Cupid*a  vouriea  I  fly : 
No  offering  to  hit  altar  do  I  bring — 
No  bleeding  heart,  nor  hymeneal  ring.** 

In  the  third  number  of  the  Messenger,  my  good 
reader,  you  and  I  were  engaged  in  taking  a  peep  at 
Cupid's  Sport.  Unless  you  have  fallen  out  with  me, 
(as  I  certainly  haye  not  with  you,)  we  will  again  travel 
together,  in  a  half  merry,  half  serious  mood,  through 
some  three  or  four  pages.  We  shall  perhaps  be  forced 
to  scramble  over  hedges  matted  with  brambles,  or  amble 
along  some  grassy  mead  or  velvet  lawn ;  it  may  be  we 
**  Muse  pore  where  babbling  waters  flow, 
And  watah  unfolding  rosea  blow.** 

Tou  no  doubt  remember  in  what  a  sad  plight  we  left 
our  young  friend  Timothy  Wilberforce  ;  how  he  had 
been  gradually  led  on  by  Cupid,  buoyed  up  and  trans- 
ported, till  he  attained  within  a  step  of  the  pinnacle  of 
bliw — and  then,  how  the  mischief-making  God  had 
precipitated  him  to  the  very  brink  of  despair ;  how, 
like  Sisyphus, 

**  Up  the  high  hUl  be  be«v*d  the  huge  round  stone  }*> 
and  how 
<*  The  huge  round  stone  resulting  with  a  bound, 

Thunder*d  impetuous  down,  and  smoked  along  the  ground.** 
In  fine,  he  had  been  caught  and  caged,  manacled,  cuff*- 
ed,  and  then  kicked^  (that's  the  word,)  by  our  good 
little,  sweet  Uule  Molly,  to  his  heart's  contenu  AJas ! 
this  truly  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  human  life.  Had 
Tim  received  a  kick  from  a  man  fashioned  like  himself, 
he  might  at  least  have  returned  the  blow.  Had  it  been 
bestowed  by  one  fashioned  after  the  manner  of  the 
Houyhniros,  with  hock  and  hoof,  or  had  it  been  driven 
full  in  his  &ce  by  an  ass,  shod  with  a  double  set  of 
irons,  he  might  have  consoled  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  some  skilful  surgeon  would  replace  the  man- 
gled elements,  or  kind  nature  reproduce  a  healthy  ac- 
tion. But  the  impress  of  a  damsel's  foot  upon  a  gene- 
rous heart  was  far  more  difficult  to  efiace.  The  wound 
it  inflicted,  had  baflled  through  all  ages  the  skill  of 
anatomists,  phrenologists,  and  philosophers.  Tim  tlien, 
could  only  bewail  the  hopelessness  of  his  situation  in 
the  mournful  strains  of  the  gentle  Corydon : 
"  She  is  faithless,  and  I  am  undone. 
Ye  that  witness  the  woes  I  endure. 
Let  reason  instruct  you  to  shun 
What  it  cannot  instruct  yon  to  cure.*' 

These  were  the  first  sensations  of  his  softened  soul,  but 
as  time  moved  on  with  his  unsiackened  wing,  other 
thoughu  unbidden  sprung  upon  his  mind.  Memory 
indeed,  for  awhile  continued  to  brood  over  "the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  but  the  good  Tim,  at  last,  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  the  wise  McPherson,  that 
**  To  cut  his  throat,  a  brave  man  scorns, 
So,  instead  of  his  throat,  he  cut— his  corns.** 

Tim,  like  all  honest  bachelors,  swore  most  roundly, 
that  he  would  never  more  be  caught  by  woman's  wiles ; 
that  she  was  heartless,  faithless,  deceitful,  **  and  despe- 
rately wicked."  Alas !  poor  Tim  knew  not  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  his  own  heart;  and  Cupid  but  smiled  to 
think  how  easily  he  could  hold  our  hero  in  magic  thral- 
dom. Tim  indeed  could  cry  out  in  the  agony  of  woe, 
**  Have  I  not  had  atf  brain  «ear*d,  heart  riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  Iiiro*8  life  lied  away  ?** 
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but  still,  blindfold  and  unconscious,  he  would  find  him- 
self worse  than  ever  entangled  and  ensnared.  A  ringlet 
tastefully  displayed,  a  soft  melting  eye,  it  might  be  a 
keen  piercing  one,  it  mattered  not  to  him,  a  dimpled 
cheek,  a  laughter  making  mouth,  were  to  him  more  at- 
tractive, than  a  diamond  to  a  miser,  a  ship  with  her 
canvass  swelling  to  the  breeze  to  the  jolly  tar,  or  a  well 
fed  steed  to  a  Dutchman's  fancy.  "The  rery  hopes  he 
once  cherished,  now  nipped  and  blighted ;  his  former 
fondness  for  society  which  he  now  shunned  and  des- 
pised, served  by  the  contrast  to  make  him  doubly 
gloomy  and  alone, 

"  Lone— as  the  corse  within  its  shroud, 
Lone— as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day, 
While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
*    A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere. 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 
When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay.** 

Peeling  so  doubly  lone,  Tim  would  again  seek  a  part- 
ner to  sympathize  in  his  sorrows,  and  to  whom  could 
he  go?  to  man — cold  calculating  man  ?  What  is  man 
worth  in  sorrow  ?  Has  he  the  tender  sensibility,  the 
warm  hearted  sympathy  that  is  ever  alive  in  a  female's 
bosom  7  If  you  tell  him  your  love  sick  tale,  he  will  laugh 
you  to  scorn,  he  will  frown  you  down  for  a  puling  block- 
head ;  but  woman  will  listen  to  your  griefs,  will  allevi- 
ate your  pain,  assuage  your  sorrow,  and  if  she  but 
smiles,  Tim  would  exclaim, 

"  How  she  smiled,  and  I  could  not  but  love.** 

With  feelings  such  as  these,  Tim  accidentally  became 
acquainted  with  "the  lass  with  the  auburn  curls." 
These  accidents  occur  sometimes,  so  happily  and  apro- 
pos, that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  them  not  merely 
the  result  of  casualty ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  they 
are  all  devised,  planned  and  executed  by  that  wily 
urchin  cupid,  to  bring  those  together,  upon  whom  to 
sport  his  strange  fantastic  freaks. 

One  autumn's  eve,  when  the  sun  was  low,  Catherine 
and  her  Cousin  Tony  issued  forth,  to  ramble  along  the 
winding  banks  of  the  James  River  Canal.  They  were 
admiring  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  occasionally 
turning  to  view  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  many  of  the 
windows  in  the  city,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  the 
setting  sun,  producing  the  efl!bct  of  an  illumination 
shifting  from  house  to  house  as  they  changed  their  po- 
sition. 

They  had  progressed  along  the  canal  as  far  as  the 
first  water-fall,  the  situation  of  which,  many  of  my 
readers  will  no  doubt  remember ;  not  as  it  is  at  present, 
but  as  it  existed  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  polishing 
hand  of  art  had  shorn  it  of  half  its  beauties.  There  is 
an  arch  turned  there,  spanning  the  ravine,  over  which 
the  canal  passes  at  its  usual  level,  and  is  thus  raised, 
some  thirty  feet  perhaps,  above  the  base  of  the  ravine. 
Under  this  arch  a  pellucid  rivulet  gently  ripples,  till 
reaching  the  brink  of  the  acclivity  below,  it  leaps  and 
bounds  towards  the  river.  Above  the  sides  of  this  arch, 
the  waste  water  from  the  canal  rushed  headlong,  ming- 
ling with  the  clear  waters  of  the  rivulet,  and  dashing 
foamingly  along,  or  eddying  and  bubbling  among  a 
rugged  bed  of  granite.  On  the  east  side  of  this  fall, 
there  was  once  a  rock,  raised  high  above  the  rest,  by 
the  side  of  which  a  little  cedar  grew,  over  and  around 
whose  boughs  the  wild  grape  an4  sweet  |brier  inter- 
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twined  their  branches  until  they  hung  a  verdant  canopy 
above.  This  place,  adorned  as  it  was  with  its  native 
drapery,  had  obtained  the  name  of  "Cupid's  Cavern," — 
for  here,  many  a  loving  couple,  after  an  evening's  walk, 
would  rest,  feasting  upon  the  beauties  of  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  And  here,  many  a  tale  of  love  had  been 
told,  which  the  roar  of  the  water-fall  deafened  to  all, 
but  the  ears  into  which  they  had  been  whispered.  On 
the  rock  just  mentioned,  by  the  side  of  the  cavern,  Tony 
and  Kate  at  length  seated  themselves,  and  will  you 
believe  it,  Tony  was  actually  endeavoring  to  persuade 
his  cousin  to  permit  him,  to  coll  her,  by  a  more  endear- 
ing title. 

Tim  too,  had  been  attracted  by  the  delicious  softness 
of  the  evening,  to  gaze  upon  the  same  beauties ;  he  was 
a  little  behind  them  during  the  walk,  but  bad  been  so 
absorbed  with  his  own  reflections,  that  he  had  scarcely 
noticed  that  any  one  was  before  him.  Here,  he  had 
often  walked  with  his  once  sweet  Molly  in  the  days  of 
his  happiness,  and  although  he  now  boasted  that  his 
heart  was  free  as  air,  association  necessarily  brought  to 
his  mind,  her  whom  he  wished  to  banish,  and  spite  of 
himself  he  more  than  once  repeated, 

<*  Alas !  where  with  her  I  have  stray'd, 
I  could  wander  with  pleasure  alone.** 

A  few  yards  above  the  fall  I  have  vainly  endeavored 
to  describe,  there  was  a  little  bridge  across  the  canal, 
then  formed  of  two  logs,  each  about  a  foot  wide,  but 
without  railing  or  safeguard  of  any  kind.  From  its 
proximity  to  "Cupid's  Cavern,"  it  might  well  have 
been  termed  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs."  These  logs  had 
been  so  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  were  so  much 
used  and  worn,  as  to  have  become  very  much  decayed 
and  absolutely  dangerous.  Still,  through  mere  habit, 
they  were  daily  crossed  by  many,  and  their  dilapidated 
condition  was  scarcely  noticed.  One  had  evidently,  al- 
ready, partially  given  way  near  the  middle,  while  the 
other  was  not  in  a  much  more  sound  condition. 

Upon  the  end  of  this  bridge,  Tim  determined  to  rest, 
and  while  thoughtfully  musmg,  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
cousins  I  have  just  described,  seated  on  the  rock  below. 

Reader,  I  cannot  tell  you  all  that  Tony  or  Kate  said ; 
I  wish  I  could.  A  word  or  two  must  suffice.  It  is  not 
what  they  said  I  care  abouL  I  desire  you  to  look  at 
Kate,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  can  blame  Tim  for  look- 
ing too. 

"  Cousin  Kate,"  said  Tony,  "  Did  you  ever  feel  as  if 
you  would  choke  when  you  attempted  to  speak  7"  This 
was  a  plain,  common  place  question,  and  Catherine 
might  have  answered  straight  forward,  "Yes,  cousin 
Tony,  I  have,"— or  "  No,  Tony,  I  have  not;"  or  "I  do 
not  know  cuz;" — but,  some  how  or  other,  girls  are 
strange  beings.  Catherine  said  not  one  word,  but  be- 
gan to  blush.  "  I  have  called  you  cdimn,"  said  Tony, 
"long  enough,  Kate."  Here  the  perspiration  stood  upon 
Tony's  brow,  and  Kate  blushed  crimson.  "Cousin 
Tony,"  said  Kate,  "  It  is  time  for  us  to  be  returning 
home."  "  Ah  Kate,"  said  Tony, "  you  know  how  long 
and  how  ardently  I  have  loved  you ;  may  I  not,  one 
day,  drop  that  epithet  of  Cousin?"  Tony  looked  at 
Kate  for  some  reply.  "  Cousin  Tony,"  said  Catherine, 
summoning  up  all  her  courage,  "  we  can  never  be  more 
than  friends  and  cousins."  Then  Kate's  brow  began 
to  cool,  but  whenever  Tony  would  press  the  matter,  all 
he  saw  was  new  blown  blushes,  for  Kate  bad  seen  that 


Tim's  eyes  were  fastened  upon  her,  and  from  Tony's 
eager  gaze  and  manner,  she  well  knew  a  stranger's  su^ 
picions  must  be  roused. 

Gentle  reader,  I  have  told  you  thus  much  of  Tony** 

courtship,  that  you,  as  well  as  Tim,  might  see  a  few  of 

Katy's  blushes.  She  was  as  delicately  refined  m  thought 

and  sentiment  as  you  can  possibly  conceive,  net's  was 

*(  A  beautiful  U*an8parent  ikln, 

Which  nerer  bides  the  blood,  7et  holds  it  In  ^ 

so  soft,  and  thin,  and  white,  that  you  might  perceive 
each  pulse  as  it  ebbed  and  flowed ;  indeed,  whenever 
her  heart  was  excited  by  any  sudden  emotion,  the  deli- 
cate ruby  would  come  and  go,  till  the  consciousness  of 
blushing  would  make  her  doubly  crimson.  She  would 
endeavor  to  conceal  her  emotions, 

«  But  o*er  her  bright  brow  flashed  a  tomult  stranfe. 

And  into  her  clear  cheek  the  blood  was  brought. 

Blood  red,  as  sunset  summer  clouds,  which  range 

The  verge  of  heaven.'* 
Good  reader,  I  hate  formal  introductions,  and  there- 
fore I  have  not  introduced  you  formally  to  my  heroine, 
but  since  I  have  let  you  into  the  secret  that  Kate's  foible 
was  blushing,  I  must  go  a  little  further ;  when  she  did 
blush,  she  had  a  habit,  as  if  to  cool  her  brow,  of  parting 
her  ringlets,  and  then,  carelessly,  throwing  them  back, 
there  wantonly  hung 

**  Down  her  white  neck,  long  floating  auburn  curls. 

The  least  of  which,  would  set  ten  poets  raving.** 
You  are  not  to  consider  this  a  description  of  Katy's 
person ;  when  I  attempt  sudi  a  delineation,  it  wHl  be 
with  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  louder  and  longer  than 
Joshua  made,  when  he  encompassed  the  walls  of  Jericho 
and  blew  them  into  fragments.  At  present,  you  see  our 
Catherine  in  a  simple,  neat,  white  dress,  which 
**  Like  fleecy  clouds  about  the  moon,  pla]r*d  'roood  bar.** 

All  this  time,  Tim,  that  most  notorious  contemner  of 
beauty,  and  the  man  of  all  others  who  eould  most  man- 
fully resist  loveliness,  "in  any  shape,  in  any  mood," 
sat  drinking  in  these  unconscious  exhibitions  of  Katy's 
character  and  mind.  He  saw  not  Tony,  much  less  did 
he  hear  or  imagine  what  he  said.  All  he  perceived  was 
Catherine's  face,  and  those  rich,  floating  curls.  It  was 
indeed  cruel  in  Cupid  to  place  him  there.  At  every 
succeeding  blush,  a  poisoned  arrow  flew  from  his  silver 
bow,  and  Tim's  poor  heart  fluttered  in  his  bosom.  De- 
termining for  once,  however,  to  out  general  Cupid,  Tim 
gallantly  resolved  upon  a  hasty  flight ;  accordingly,  he 
took  himself  across  the  little  bridge,  and  began  saunter- 
ing away  on  the  opposite  hilL 

About  the  same  time,  Catherine  again  insisted  apoo 
returning,  and  Tony  finding  all  effort  at  persoasioo 
perfectly  hopeless,  began  to  put  upon  the  matter  the 
best  face  he  could  muster.  Taking  his  cousin's  arm  he 
insisted  she  should  vary  the  walk,  by  crossing  to  the 
other  side  of  the  cancd^  and  return  to  the  city  in  that 
direction.  Kate  expressed  her  uneasiness  at  croeaiag 
this  insecure  bridge,  but  as  Tony  jvas  importunate,  she 
reluctantly  consented,  not  desiring  farther  to  add  to  bis 
mortification  by  a  positive  refusal.  Tony,  as  a  man  of 
gallantry  naturally  wouki  do,  placed  Catherine  opoii 
the  soundest  of  the  logs,  he  himself  walking  by  her  side 
on  the  weaker  of  the  two,  not  reflecting  that  the  weaker 
log  would  much  more  easily  bear  her  weight  than  his. 
As  fate  would  have  it,  Catherine  became  alarmed  by 
the  trembling  of  the  bridge,  and  leuu^  the  nnore  heavily 
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upon  Tony  for  support,  and  as  he  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  care  much  whether  he  broke  his  own  neck  or  not,  he 
insisted  upon  proving  to  his  cousin,  that  the  bridge  was 
perfectly  secure,  and  that  all  her  fears  were  totally 
groundless.  So  taking  her  by  the  arm,  in  a  careless 
way,  and  telling  her  gaily,  "  Now  mind  what  you  are 
about,"  he  raised  himself  upon  his  feet  several  times, 
so  as  to  produce  an  oscillating  nation  in  the  log.  At 
this  moment,  Tim  had  turned  about  to  cast  one  linger- 
ing look,  merely  to  inquire  with  himself,  what  lassie 
that  might  be,  when  perceiving  the  danger  they  were 
in,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Take  care  !'* — 
but  it  was  too  late,— down  went  the  log  with  a  terrible 
crash,  and  poor  Tony  and  sweet  Kate  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  water  below,  in  the  middle  of  the  canal, 
at  the  deepest  point.  If  ever  you  have  seen  in  the  hand 
of  some  ruthless  urchin,  an  innocent  bird  (which  he  has 
just  succeeded  in  securing  from  his  trap,}  flurried,  gasp- 
ing and  panting  with  fright,  you  will  have  a  correct 
idea  of  Katy.  She  gave  one  shriek  as  she  fell,  and  then 
rose  almost  breathless,  gasping  and  panting  in  an  agony 
of  alarm.  Luckily  thcwater  was  not  more  than  waist 
deep.  Tony  went  down  feet  foremost,  following  the 
decayed  timbers,  (pity  he  had  not  fallen  on  his  head,) 
but  Catherine,  clinging  to  his  arm  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  and  having  her  support  suddenly  taken  from 
her,  was  precipitated  at  full  length  into  the  water.  In 
an  instant,  Tim  rushed  to  the  spoL  Into  the  canal  he 
went,  and  catching  the  terrified  Kate  in  his  arms,  he 
brought  her  safely  to  the  shore.  Tony  did  all  he  could, 
but  poor  fellow  he  was  completely  involved  among  the 
broken  fragments,  and  though  he  strove  to  rescue  Kate, 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  extricate  himself 
Tim  knew  there  was  no  danger  of  Tony's  drowning, 
and  so  he  leA  him  to  struggle  for  himself,  giving  all  his 
attention  to  Kate,  who  was  truly  an  object  worthy  of 
bis  care,  and  yet  not  the  less  of  his  admiration.  She, 
though  thoroughly  wet,  withal  looked  so  grateAil,  and 
her  countenance  expressed  so  many  thanks,  and  her 
pitiable  situation,  together  with  the  freshness  of  the 
water,  heightened  the  bloom  of  her  cheek  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  Tim  never  once  noticed  her  dress.  Well 
might  he  have  imagined  her  the  beauteous  Goddess 
Thetis,  with  her  silvery  drapery,  as  she  issued  from 
her  watery  mansion.  But  when  she  took  off  her  fragile 
bonnet,  to  adjust  her  dishevelled  hair,  and  he  viewed 

'*  0*er  her  whka  forehead  the  gilt  treeeee  flow, 
Like  the  rays  of  the  tun  on  a  hillock  of  enow,** 
who  could  have  blamed  him,  if  he  had  given  way  to  his 
raptures,  and  exclaimed, 

"  M]r  heart  for  a  slare  to  gay  Venue  Pve  eold, 
And  bartered  my  freedom  for  ringlet*  of  gold.** 
As  for  Tony,  if  you  could  have  seen  him,  as  he  crept 
out  of  the  water,  with  his  "  long  tailed  blue,"  tapering 
to  a  point,  and  dripping  like  an  old  rooster  under  a  cart, 
on  a  rainy  day,  with  his  head  up  and  his  tail  down, 
yoQ  really  would  have  pitied  him ;  he  knew  not  which 
way  to  look,  nor  what  to  say.  I  have  seen  a  dog 
caught  in  the  act  of  killing  sheep ;  have  seen  a  wet  rat 
creeping  out  of  a  tub ;  and  I  saw  the  gay  Tony  sneak- 
ing out  of  the  canal  after  having  been  turned  off  by  his 
sweetheart,  and  each  of  these  animals,  dog,  rat,  and 
Tony,  had  the  same  identical  sickly  phiz.  The  dog 
slunk  to  his  kennel,  the  rat  crept  to  his  hole,  but  Tony 
was  forced  to  his  mistress,  whq  with  all  imaginable 


sweetness  forgave  him  in  an  instanL  He  ought,  if  he 
could,  to  have  crept  into  an  augur  hole  and  hid  himself 
there  forever. 

However,  finding  Tim  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  he 
thanked  him  kindly  for  his  timely  assistance,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  her,  of  all  others,  with  whom  Tim  most 
desired  some  farther  acquaintance. 

In  a  little  time,  our  three  friends  began  to  laugh  the 
matter  over  as  well  as  they  could,  and  being  thoroughly 
drenched,  they  endeavored  to  keep  each  other  in  coun- 
tenance, on  their  way  homeward.  Tim  accompanied 
Kate  to  her  door,  and  then,  wishmg  she  might  experi- 
ence no  farther  inconvenience  from  her  accident,  and 
having  received  a  polite  invitation  to  visit  the  family, 
retired  with  Tony  to  procure  a  drier  suit» 

My  kind  reader,  you  must  listen  to  me  with  patience; 
hereafter,  I  will  not  ramble  so  much  at  large,  but  will 
hasten  on  with  my  story.  Time's  magic  wing  sped  on, 
and  days,  weeks  and  months  rolled  by.  In  the  mean 
time,  Tim  continued  his  visits  to  Kate.  Sometimes,  at 
an  interval  of  a  fortnight ;  at  other  times  but  a  week 
would  elapse ;  then  this  short  week  began  to  appear  an 
entire  month ;  finally,  weeks  were  reduced  to  days,  and 
days  to  hours,  and  Tim  was  not  satisfied  unless  he  paid 
a  visit  at  least  twice  a  day. 

The  gossips  of  the  city  were  thus  furnished  with  a 
new  theme  to  run  riot  with,  and  Tim  and  Catherine 
were  bandied  about  at  a  merciless  rate.  Some  thought 
it  passing  strange— others  thought  it  natural  enough. 
"Did  you  hear  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  courting?"  said 
one ;  "Did  you  know  Miss  Catherine  was  engaged?" 
said  another ;  "  1*11  bet  my  life  they  will  be  married !" 
"I  know  she  has  turned  him  off!"  "She  will  never 
have  him  in  the  world,"  said  a  third, "  for  she  is  already 
engaged  to  her  cousin  Tony.'*  And  thus,  Tim  was 
known  to  be  courting,  engaged,  turned  off  and  jilted, 
before  he  hinMelf  had  ascertained  what  his  fate  would 
be ;  but  the  latter  opinion,  that  he  was  certainly  turned 
of!)  gained  the  more  currency,  particularly  as  our  friend 
was  suddenly  called  off,  by  business,  to  a  distant  city, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  for  several  months. 
The  busy  bodies  could  not  but  notice,  with  what  a  heavy 
heart  he  departed,  and  there  could  be  no  possibility  of 
doubt  about  it.  Tim  had  certainly  received  his  walking 
papers.  No  matter,  friend  Tim,  thou  must  learn 
**  What  it  if  to  admire  and  to  love, 
And  to  leave  her  we  love  and  admire.** 

My  best  wishes  attend  thee  wherever  thou  goest. 

Most  persons  would  suppose,  that  ailer  the  honest 
denial,  and  the  decent  ducking  Tony  had  obtained,  that 
the  ardorof  his  love  would  have  been  somewhat  cooled, 
and  that  he  would  have  been  the  last  person  who  would 
ever  have  attempted  again  to  mention  love  in  Cathe- 
rine's presence.  Not  so,  Tony.  He  had  been  more 
than  once  rejected  already  by  his  cousin,  but  because 
they  were  cousins,  and  Catherine  had  alwa3rs  treated 
him  kindly,  Tony  was  still  induced  to  harbor  hope, 
when  almost  any  other  person  would  only  have  wel- 
comed despair.  He  found  it  impossible  "  to  look  and 
not  to  love."  He  was  one  of  those  luckless  wights,  who 
love  and  are  not  beloved,  and  yet  cannot  bring  them- 
selves to  give  up  the  loved  object — who,  though  driven 
from  the  presence  of  their  fair  ones,  continue  to  cast  a 
lingering  look  behind,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  relenting 
compassion.    He  reminded  me  of  the  glowing  descrip- 
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lion  of  Lot's  wife,  once  given  by  an  humble  divine, 
when  he  endeavored  to  explain  to  his  flock  why  it  was 
that  she  continued  to  look  back  as  she  fled  from  the  ill- 
fated  Sodom.  "  Ah,  my  brethren,"  he  said,  "  no  doubt 
the  good  woman  had  a  pleasant  little  garden  Uiere,  fill- 
ed with  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  the  remembrance  of 
her  greens,  and  her  turnips,  her  potatoes,  tomatoes,  her 
squashes  and  beans,  about  which  she  had  experienced 
many  moments  of  anxiety  and  vexation,  caused  her 
heart  to  cling  to  the  world,  and  so  from  the  top  of  every 
little  knob,  she  looked, — and  looked, — and  there  she 
stands,  a  pillar  of  salt"  If  Tony  but  received  a  look 
of  recognition,  it  was  sufficient  encouragement  for  him- 
If  he  accidentally  received  a  civil  bow,  in  return  for  a 
gracious  smile,  he  would  imagine  himself  welcomed  to 
her  arms.  If  he  offered  his  hand,  and  she  did  not  put 
her  arms  akimbo,  and  look  like  a  very  virago,  he  would 
return  the  next  morning,  and  if  he  was  again  told  of 
friendship  merely,  Tony  would  only  express  his  aston- 
ishment, and  say,  ^*  Why  then  did  you  give  me  such 
encouragement, — why  did  you  look  in  that  way?*' 
Look  in  that  way !  Now  the  fact  is,  no  matter  which 
way  Catherine  might  have  looked,  it  would  have  been 
all  the  same  to  Tony.  If  she  looked  mild  and  placid, 
or  fierce  and  acid  ;  if  she  had  been  pensive  and  musing, 
or  laughing  and  romping ;  had  she  looked  out  of  her 
right  eye  athwart  her  nose,  or  out  of  her  left  athwart 
her  shoulder,  or  had  she  not  looked  at  all,  **  like  Paddy, 
when  he  shut  his  eyes  to  peep  in  the  glass,  to  see  how 
he  looked  when  asleep,"  Tony  would  have  discovered 
ample  cause  for  indulging  in  hope  in  each  smile,  frown, 
curl  of  the  lip,  or  play  of  a  muscle.  But  though,  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  hopeless  condition,  he  always  con- 
soled himself  by  saying, 

"  She  gazM  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 
My  path  I  could  hardly  discern, 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  ahe  bade  me  return.** 

Time  still  moved  onward.  And  Catherine  still  at- 
tracted and  received  the  admiration  of  all  who  beheld 
her.  One  day,  as  she  was  seated  alone  in  her  parlor, 
in  a  somewhat  melancholy  mood,  (for  it  was  a  rainy, 
dreary  day,)  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  her  back  to  the 
door,  and  her  head  leaning  against  the  sash  of  the  win- 
dow, she  began  to  hum  to  herself  a  little  song  a  friend 
had  lately  given  her.  She  would  sing  a  line  or  two, 
and  pause, — and  then  again  would  raise  her  mellow 
voice. 

*<  If  be  return  not,  ab,  she  said, 
lUl  bid  adieu  to  Hope  to-morrow.** 
And  this  was  sung  with  so  much  feeling,  you  could 
plainly  see  her  heart  had  given  utterance  to  its  inmost 
sentiments.    Her  singing  was  so  sweet,  we  might  truly 
say, 

« It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird ; 
It  ceased,  and  then  it  came  again. 
The  sweetest  song  ear  erer  heard.** 

The  notes  however  died  away,  and  Kate  still  sat  in  a 
seeming  reverie.  When  we  are  fairly  in  one  of  these 
musing  moods,  we  will  sit  for  hours,  without  being  able 
to  tell  upon  what  object  our  eyes  or  thoughts  have  been 
80  keenly  rivetted.  Our  senses  seem  to  be  closed  against 
ordinary  impressions.  At  any  rate,  while  Catherine 
continued  thus  leaning,  some  one  walked  lightly  into 
the  room,  and  discovering  he  was  not  noticed,  gently 
placed  his  hands  over  her  eyes  without  speaking. 


"Now,  cousin  Tony,"  said  Kate,  "none  of  yoa* 
tricks ;  I  am  not  in  a  humor  for  trifling  to-day."  Tony 
was  not  satisfied  with  feeling  cousin  Katy's  eyes,  bat 
turning  her  head  gently  back,  was  feasting  on  the  fiu», 
which  a  little  vexation  had  slightly  ruffled.  "  I'll  pay 
you  for  this,"  Tony,"  she  said,  in  a  sprightlier  tone,  *•  I 
know  it  is  you,  so  let  me  go."  Tony  had  often  played 
this  trick  before.  "  I  thought,  after  what  passed,"  said 
Kate,  and  she  was  about  saying  sonr>ething  harsh,  but 
checking  herself,  she  added,  "Never  mind,  Tony." 
"  Indeed,  Kate,  it  is  not  Tony,"  said  the  gentleman, 
releasing  his  prisoner. 

Reader,  you  have  seen  blushes !  Had  you  been  with 
me  that  day,  you  would  have  witnessed  "  smiles  play- 
ing with  dimples,  suffused  with  blushes,  Aurora  alooe 
could  rival"  You  would  have  seen  surprise  and  joy 
chasing  away  sorrow  from  a  pensive  brow  ;  and  from 
the  "joy  sparkling  in  their  dark  eyes  like  a  gem,"  yea 
would  have  sworn  that  these  were  acknowledged  loversi. 

**  Oh,  there  are  looks  and  tones  that  dare 
An  inMsnt  sunshine  through  the  bean.** 

Who  do  you  think  could  have  thus  intruded  and  taken 
such  a  liberty,  other  than  cousin  Tony  7  It  was  our  old 
friend  Timothy  Wilberforce,  returned  from  his  travels. 

Any  one  of  ordinary  comprehension,  who  couTd  have 
witnessed  this  meeting,  and  seen  these  looks,  would 
have  felt  no  hesitation  in  making  aflidavit  to  the  fiu^ 
that  Kate  had  not  only  never  rejected  Tim,  but  thai 
they  were  upon  prttty  reatoruMe  temu. 

Some  of  my  fair  readers,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  al- 
ready determined,  if  any  engagement  acttially  existed, 
that  Tim  was  a  cold,  phlegmatic,  inanimate  being,  or 
he  would  have  kissed  her  at  every  hazard.  I  know  one 
young  lady,  who  jilted  a  beau,  because  he  never  offer- 
ed to  salute  her, — she  "  had  no  idea  of  icicles" — not 
sh&  And  I  know  another,  who  swears  I  (ladies  never 
swear,)  who  "  vows,  'pon  honor,  she  would  turn  off  any 
man  under  the  sun,  who  would  have  the  presumpiioo 
lo  approach  her  with  such  an  intention  even."  But  if 
the  doors  were  closed,  blinds  drawn,  and  they  were  all 
alone,  and  she  was  sure  nobody  could  see  them,  I  rather 
think  it  would  not  be  quite  as  shocking  as  some  people 
might  imagine.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  madam,  Tim  was 
excessively  remiss  on  this  occasion,  but  he  must  be  ex- 
cused, because,  just  as  he  was  in  the  very  act,  with  one 
hand  under  Katy's  chin,  and  the  other  at  the  back  of 
her  head,  and  just  as  her  little  lips  began  to  erimsoo,  in 
came  Katy's  dear  old  aunty !  I  take  my  oath,  I  wouhl 
have  gone  the  whole  figure,  and  old  aunt  Tabby  might 

have  gone  to  the .  (I  beg  pardon.)   Tim  and  Kate 

took  it  out  in  looking,  and 

**  In  the  large  dark  eyes  mutual  darted  flame,** 
enough  was  said  and  felt  to  compensate  the  loss. 

Now,  you  must  understand,  that  for  some  cause,  I 
never  could  divine  what,  aunt  Tabby  had  taken  up  a 
mortal  antipathy  to  our  friend  Tim ;  indeed,  she  was 
bis  evil  genius,  and  she  always  managed  to  step  in,  at 
the  very  moment  of  all  others,  when  her  company  was 
least  desired.  If  he  paid  a  morning  visit,  and  the  rest 
of  the  family  kindly  dropped  off  one  by  one,  (each,  by 
the  bye,  making  a  lame  excuse  for  his  or  her  absence,) 
just  as  Tim  would  draw  up  his  chair  close  along  side, 
and  begin  those  endearments,  which  all  know  bow  to 
use,  but  few  to  express, 
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**  The  geDtle  pressure  and  the  thrilling  touch, 
The  least  glance,  better  understood  than  words," 
in  would  pop  aunt  Tabby,  and  dovn  she  would  sit, 
like  a  cat  at  a  hole,  and  sit  there  for  hours.     Oh  how 
Tim*s  heart  would  sicken.    If  he  made  an  evening  call, 
and  sat  till  all  the  family  retired  to  repose,  good  aunt 
Tabby  did  not  think  it  proper  for  young  ladies  to  be 
left  alone  with  young  gentlemen ;  such  things  were  not 
tolerated  in  her  day.    Thus  did  the  old  lady  keep  her 
nightly  vigils,  rattling  away  about  ten  thousand  foole- 
ries, and  fretting  honest  Tim  more  than  a  legion  of 
deyils,  and  at  last,  after  vainly  spending  the  evening, 
the  poor  fellow  would  slowly  depart,  growling  smother- 
ed curses: 
"  80  turns  the  lloo  Orom  the  nlgtatly  fold. 
Though  high  in  courage,  and  with  hunger  bold. 
Long  galled  by  herdsmen,  and  long  vex^d  by  hounds, 
Stiff  with  fatigue,  and  fretted  sore  with  wounds ; 
The  darts  fly  round  him  from  an  hundred  hands, 
And  the  red  terrors  of  the  blazing  brands : 
>Till  lats,  reluctant,  at  the  dawn  of  day. 
Sour  be  departs,  and  quits  the  untasted  prey.** 
Some  readers  will  say,  "what  diflerence  would  it 
make  if  aunt  Tabby  was  present?"  I  set  all  such  down 
as  utter  boobies ;  for  if  any  one  could  carry  on  a  court- 
ship, or  after  engagement  could  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  his  intended,  when  the  "Mother  of  Vinegar"  was 
present,  in  the  shape  of  an  old  maid,  and  that  old  maid 
a  sworn  enemy,  I  would  unhesitatingly  pronounce,  that 
Cupid  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Tim  and  Kate  however,  found  opportunities,  at  other 
times,  to  elude  even  the  vigilance  of  aunt  Tabt  y,  and 
the  old  lady  finding  matters  were  going  on  swinuningly, 
in  spite  of  her  interruptions  and  vigils,  only  became  the 
more  determined  to  break  off  the  match,  if  it  could  by 
possibility  be  accomplished.    The  dear  old  lady  never 
failed  to  whisper  into  Katy*s  ear,  every  idle  slander 
that  the  fertility  of  her  own  mind  enabled  her  to  invent, 
or  that  she  accidentally  picked  up  among  the  malicious 
gossips  of  the  neighborhood,  and  more  than  once  Katy*s 
^th  had  been  shaken  by  her  plausible  inventions. 
Nevertheless,  as  yet,  Tim  was  smoothly  gliding  on  the 
unruffled  wave  of  happiness;  all  was  quiet  and  calm, 
and  but  a  few  days  had  elapsed  since  Kate  appointed 
the  period  for  the  consummaiion  of  their  nuptials. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  Tim  and  little  Molly 
were  engaged,  my  readers  will  remember  how  Tim  en- 
deavored to  break  the  matter  to  his  mother.  How  he 
began  with  a  desire  to  have  the  old  house  in  which  they 
lived,  newly  painted,  and  how,  before  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  to  do  so,  the  matter  was  suddenly  termina- 
ted, by  the  unlucky  intrusion  of  a  small  yHemtfy  epistle, 
which  not  only  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  paint  the 
house,  but  actually  caused  Tim  to  kick  up  more  dust 
and  soot,  than  could  be  effaced  by  the  best  coat  of 
English  lead  that  could  be  procured. 

At  the  present  juncture,  the  first  intimation  the  old 
lady  had  of  the  matter,  was  afforded  her  by  an  army 
of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  stone-masons  and  painters, 
scaling  her  house  with  ladders  and  scafifblds,  and  turn- 
ing the  whole  concern,  topsy  turvy,  from  the  garret  to 
the  cellar.  Here  ran  the  painters  devils,  rubbing  every 
thing  with  sand  paper ;  there  shouted  the  bricklayer, 
"mortar!  bricks  here!**  Here  whistled  the  carpenter, 
and  jarred  the  old  timbers  with  his  hammer,  banging 
and  whacking  away  with  the  force  of  a  giant 


"  In  the  name  of  common  sense,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"  good  i^eople  what  do  you  mean  ?"  If  ever  you  saw  a 
hen  fluttering  when  a  hawk  made  a  sudden  dart  at  one 
of  her  brood,  you  would  have  some  idea  of  the  old  lady 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  It  was  as  pisun  as  the 
nose  in  her  face,  that  something  was  to  pay,  and  she 
half  suspected  what  it  was ;  but  that  Tim  shouk)  go  to 
work  without  any  consultation  was  unaccountable,  and 
more  than  thai,  it  was  unreasonable.  She  hallooed  for 
Tim ;  he  was  not  forthcoming.  She  asked  the  c  irpen- 
ter  what  he  was  about?  "  Mr.  Wilberforoe  had  ordered 
him  to  mend  every  thing  that  required  mending.**  She 
inquired  of  the  bricklayer  what  he  was  doing?  "Mr. 
Wilberforce  told  him  to  cap  the  chimnies,  relay  the 
hearths  and  mend  the  whole  concern.**  She  asked  the 
painter  what  he  meant  by  all  this  preparation?  "  Mr. 
Wilberforce  sent  him  to  paint  the  house  all  over.** 
"You  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  house,**  said 
Tim's  mother.  "No — there  was  no  mistake.  It  was  to 
be  done,  and  in  the  best  style,  and  in  the  shortest  po6» 
sible  time."  The  old  lady  packed  off  the  servants  in 
all  directions  for  Tim,  and  in  the  mean  time  continued 
fluttering  about,  stowing  away  this  thing  and  that  thing, 
into  this  hole  and  that  cuddy,  until  she  had  fatigued 
herself  into  a  perfect  fever.  At  length,  Tim  arrived. 
"  My  dear  son,"  said  she,  "  what  in  the  world  has  got 
into  you?  Do  you  mean  to  ruin  yourself,  Tim?'*  "Mo- 
ther,** says  Tim,  kindly,  "  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  be 
married."  "No  you  did'nt."  "Well, I  tell  you  so  now, 
and  I  think  our  house  wants  a  little  furbishing."  Now, 
the  old  lady  had  frequently  of  late,  been  charging  Tim 
with  being  in  love  with  Kate,  and  though  he  never  ex- 
actly denied  it,  yet  he  never  had  admitted  it;  and 
though  she  had  no  decided  objection  to  the  match,  yet 
she  never  had  made  up  her  mind  to  it,  and  therefore 
she  seated  herself  and  began  to  cry.  She  did'nt  ask 
Tim,  who  he  was  to  marry  ?  Where  the  young  lady 
lived  ?  What  she  was  like  ?  Whether  she  had  a  for- 
tune or  not  ?  But  she  sat  down,  as  one  bereft  of  all  hope, 
and  tuned  up  her  pipes.  Alas  for  Tim !  He  had  been 
too  precipitate.  Such  matters  require  some  introduc- 
tion. 

The  truth  was,  nothing  could  give  the  old  lady  so 
much  happiness,  as  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  Tim*8 
comfort  and  felicity,  or  to  know  that  he  was  happy ; 
but  then,  she  and  Tim  had  lived  so  long  together,  now 
that  he  was  going  to  be  married,  it  seemed  to  her  aa 
though  she  and  he  were  to  be  divorced  forever,  and  a 
thousand  conflicting  feelings  rushed  into  her  bosom. 
Tim  asked  his  mother  if  she  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
match  ?  "  No,"  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  inextinguishable 
grief,  and  then  burst  forth  into  fresh  weeping. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  I  have  told  you  that  the  painters 
were  making  terrible  preparations  for  their  work,  and 
while  Tim  and  his  mother  were  engaged,  as  we  have 
just  seen, — he,  endeavoring  to  soothe  the  old  lady's  un- 
reasonable and  ill-timed  grief,  and  she,  exhibiting  as 
much  woe  as  she  could  possibly  have  done,  had  Tim 
been  wrapped  in  his  winding  sheet  before  her, — one  of 
these  aforesaid  daubers  kept  continually  passing  in  and 
out  at  the  door,  until  he  had  heard  enough  to  satisfy 
him  that  Tim  was  going  to  be  married,  and  that  the 
old  lady  was  most  vehemently  opposed  to  the  match. 
He  had  not  heard  her  deny  her  opposition,  but  he  had 
seen  and  heard  her  weepings  and  wailings,  which  con- 
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yinced  him  that  she  would  never  consent  to  the  match 
in  the  world.  So,  on  his  way  home  that  day,  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  his  cousin  Patsy  Wiggins,  and  stopping 
her  in  the  street, — "  Did  you  know,  cousin  Patty,  that 
young  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  going  to  be  married  7"  said 
brushy.  "  But  I  tell  you  what,  it  has  kicked  up  a  terri- 
ble rumpus.  I  just  left  the  old  lady,  breaking  her  heart 
about  it,  and  poor  Mr.  Tim  is  in  a  peck  of  troubles." 
Brushy  went  his  way,  and  so  did  cousin  Patty,  but 
meeting  her  dear  friend  Miss  Deborah  Dobbins,  as  she 
was  gossiping  about  the  neighborhood  ;  "  Ah,  my  dear 
Deb,»»  sajrs  she,  "  have  you  heard  the  news?  Old  Mrs. 
Wilberforce  says,  she  will  see  her  son  in  his  grave,  be- 
fore she  will  give  her  consent  to  his  marrying,  and 
what's  more.  Miss  Catherine  Turberville  shall  never 
darken  her  doors  while  her  head  is  hoL  You  may  rely 
upon  it,  they  will  have  monstrous  work  of  it**  So  off 
posted  the  friendly  Deborah  Dobbins,  to  visit  her  crony, 
good  Miss  Catherine's  dear  aunt  Tabby.  "Aunt  Tab- 
by," said  Deb,  "1  am  afraid  I  have  bad  news  to  tell 
you."  "  What  is  it  child  7"  "  I  know  it  will  distress  you 
to  hear  it,  but  Mrs.  Wilberforce  has  just  heard  that  her 
son  and  your  niece  are  engaged,  and  she  has  told  her 
son,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  that  her  family 
shall  never  be  disgraced  by  such  a  connexion — that 
your  niece  is  beneath  his  notice,  and  if  he  does  not  break 
off  the  match  immediately,  he  never  more  shall  see  her 
face.  Now,  Mr.  Tim  swears  he  will  marry  her  in  spite 
of  all  opposition,  and  so  the  whole  house  is  in  an  up- 
roar. If  I  were  Kate,  I'd  let  them  know  who  was  dis- 
graced."— ''Beneath  them !"  said  aunt  Tabby,  turning 
up  her  nose  until  it  nearly  twisted  over  the  back  of  her 
head — "Beneath  them,  indeed !"  "Darken  her  doors!" 
"She  disgraced  by  my  niece !"  " She  I" 

Gentle  reader,  you  may  readily  imagine  what  else 
these  good  people  said  and  devised ;  but  while  this  tale 
was  going  Uie  rounds,  gathering  as  it  rolled,  Tim  had 
entirely  reconciled  his  mother  to  his  intended  marriage, 
and  as  he  unfolded  his  little  plans,  for  his  own  and  her 
future  comfort,  the  old  lady  cheered  up  and  resumed 
her  wonted  good  humor. 

The  next  day.  Tiro  as  usual,  called  to  see  his  dearest 
Catherine,  but  he  was  told  she  was  not  at  home  that 
morning.  In  the  evening  he  called  again.  "Miss  Cathe- 
rine was  so  unwell,  she  had  taken  to  her  bed."  Early 
the  day  after,  Tim  called  to  inquire  how  Catherine 
was.  "Tell  Miss  Catherine,"  said  Tim,  "I  called  to 
see  her,  and  hope  she  is  better."  Tim  rambled  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  house.  "  Miss  Catherine  was  not 
so  well."  In  this  way,  Tim  called  for  several  days, 
vainly  hoping  to  see  his  Kate,  or  at  any  rate  to  receive 
some  kind  word  or  message.  At  last,  he  was  honored 
with  the  following  letter. 

''Riehmond,Jiiarehmh, 

"1  hope  Mr.  Wilberforce  will  pardon  me  for  having 
denied  myself  so  often.  At  first,  it  was  to  me  as  pain- 
ful as  it  could  have  been  to  him,  but  if  he  knew  the 
reason  which  prorr  p  ed  the  course  I  have  adopted,  he 
could  not  fail  to  applaud,  what  he  now,  no  doubt,  con- 
demns. In  determining  not  to  see  him  again,  I  have 
consulted  not  only  his  peace,  and  the  felicity  of  those 
dearest  to  him,  but  I  am  convinced,  my  own  happiness 
also.  My  reasons  would  satisfy  the  roost  scrupulous — 
but  as  I  cannot  divulge  them^  I  must  bear  the  scoffs  of 
the  world,  for  the  fickleness  and  coquetry  which  my 


conduct  apparently  justifies.  I  hope  my  friend  will  I 
this  blow  with  becoming  fortitude.  The  determination 
I  have  made  is  painful  to  myself,  but  it  is  irrevocable. 
If  it  will  afford  my  friend  any  satis&ction  to  know,  that 
nothing  that  he  has  said  or  done^  has  produced  this 
sudden  change  in  my  purposes,  I  freely  acknowledge 
the  &ct.  He  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  best  and 
loveliest.  Forgive  me,  as  freely  as  I  acquit  you.  Our 
engagement  is  terminated. 

Cathkrotk  TvaBKRvnxE." 
Tim  sat  down,— his  elbow  on  the  table, — his  head  on 
his  hand. 

For  the  Southern  Lkertrj  Mesatngw. 
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During  the  very  cold  weather  which  ushered  in  oar 
last  spring,  I  was  one  night  sitting  in  roy  dormitory, 
before  a  blazing  fire,  luxuriating  in  that  most  selfish  of 
all  pleasures,  mdgo  a  "brown  study."  There  was 
something  so  indescribably  comfortable  in  my  situation, 
that,  although  I  had  half  a  dozen  unprepared  lectures 
for  the  next  rooming  staring  me  in  the  face,  I  found  it 
a  matter  of  utter  impossibility  to  open  a  text  book,  still 
less  to  direct  my  attention  even  for  the  shortest  time  to 
its  contents.  Stretched  in  my  capacious  arm  chair— 
my  feet  toasting  before  the  aforesaid  blazing  fire— I  lay 
listening  with  a  dreamy  sort  of  consciousness,  to  the 
continual,  dull,  unceasing  huro  of  the  falling  snow. 
Regardless  and  entirely  independent  of  the  ookl  and 
storro  without,  roy  eyes  fixed  on  the  fitnciful  figures^ 
changeable  as  the  images  of  the  Kaleidesoope,  which 
the  burning  coals  assumed — in  a  word,  settled  in  that 
position,  a  description  of  which  has  been  so  oilen  at- 
tempted—and which  every  man  who  has  one  particie 
of  soul  about  him  has  oflen  and  oftentimes  enjoyed,  1 
fell  into  a  long  train  of  reflections  as  absorbing  and  de- 
lightful as  they  were  false  and  illusory.  The  future — 
the  present — the  past — castles  in  the  air — my  far  dis- 
tant horoe — ^were  the  most  prominent  and  strongly 
marked  images  in  the  scenes  which  flitted  across  the 
magic  mirror  of  my  fancy. 

**  I  thoaght  aboat  myeeirand  the  whole  eaith, 

or  man  the  wonderful,  and  of  the  alar*. 

And  how  the  deuce  they  eva*  could  hare  birth  ; 

And  then  I  thought  of  earthquakes  and  oT  ware ; 

How  many  miles  the  moon  might  hare  in  gkth ; 

Of  air  ballooni,  and  of  the  many  bare 

To  perfect  knowledge— of  the  boundless  akSes.** 

I  know  not  how  long  I  had  been  in  this  situation,  when 
my  dreaming  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  a  moat  sin- 
gular manner.  My  tongs,  which  were  but  h'ttle  reowved 
from  the  direct  line  of  my  vision,  seemed  suddenly  to 
become  extremely  uneasy.  The  simple,  unoffending 
tongs,  which,  except  when  used,  had  quietly  occupied 
their  allotted  station  in  the  comer  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion, appeared  to  be  seized  with  a  strange  propeoatty 
for  locomotion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  altering  the 
figure  of  their  outward  self  in  a  manner  singular,  won- 
derful, unaccountable.  The  general  appearance — the 
"lotil  ensemble**  was,  it  is  true,  neariy  the  same,  but 
still  there  seemed  to  have  been  effected  a  certain  diange^ 
which  attracted  roy  wandering  attention  rather  more 
immediately  towards  them.  You  may  smile  perhaps^ 
and  say  that  either  I  was  rather  light  headed,  or  that  I 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  dreaming  in  reality. 
But  there  before  my  eyes,  which  were  as  wide  awake 
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as  they  are  at  this  moment,  upoo  the  round  knob  which 
I  had  so  often  and  so  unceremoniously  grasped,  was  as 
quaint  and  humorous  a  face  as  ever  came  from  the  pen- 
cil of  Hogarth.  A  slight  glance  now  gave  me  an  in- 
sight into  the  whole  figure.  Imagine  the  long  spindle 
legs  cased  in  a  pair  of  rusty  looking  *'  shorts**— the  body, 
what  little  there  was  <^  it,  surrounded  by  one  of  t  ose 
comfortable  old  garments,  which  have  been,  not  inaptly 
denominated  quaker  coats — and  the  rest  of  the  cloth- 
ing in  strict  keeping  with  a  style  which,  all  who  can 
recollect,  or  even  have  heard  much  of  the  good  old  days 
of  our  grandfathers,  will  at  once  recognise.  Just  ima- 
gine, I  say,  this  odd  figure,  thus  garmented  up,  and  you 
will  form  a  good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  my 
visiter — (For  I  cannot  believe  it  was  the  same  bon^ 
fide  pair  of  tongs,  which  are  now  so  peacefully  re  osing 
before  me.)  The  first  glance  was  sufficient  for  an  in- 
troduction. A  slight  start  on  my  side,  and  a  familiar 
*'  at  home*'  sort  of  nod  on  his— and  all  was  settled.  His 
first  motion  was  to  seat  himself  on  my  fender,  where  he 
deliberately  crossed  his  legs — his  first  remark  was  on 
the  subject  that  last  engaged  my  thoughts.  A  voice 
sweet  and  delightful  as  the  first  waking  notes  of  distant 
serenade,  but  perfectly  full  and  distinct,  stole  over  my 
enraptured  senses. 

^  You  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  have 
been  listening  to  your  thoughtt  for  the  last  half  hour. 
But  know"  said  he,  a  little  pompously  I  thought,  ^  that 
if  your  breast  had  in  it  the  imaginary  window  of  Mo- 
mus,  your  slightest  meditations  would  not  be  more 
plain  and  open  to  inspection  than  they  are  to  me  now. 
They  have  been  running  rather  in  a  scattered  and  un- 
connected manner,  but  like  those  of  most  young  men, 
they  are  principally  directed  to  your  own  future  destiny 
and  the  choice  you  are  to  make  with  regard  to  your 
pursuits  and  efforts  hereafter.  In  a  word,  as  a  matter 
of  considerable  importance  to  yourself,  you  are  weigh- 
ing the  comparative  advantages  of  political  and  literary 
fame.  Both  are  sufficiently  attractive,  but  to  most 
young  men,  and  particularly  to  those  of  your  country, 
the  former  is  especially  enticing.  Perhaps  there  are  at 
times,  doubts  resting  upon  the  minds  of  all  men,  whe- 
ther these  attractions  are  not  far  greater  in  anticipation 
than  the  reality  would  authorize.  Even  if  these  doubts 
were  well  founded,  I  would  not  attempt  to  damp  your 
bright  and  delightful  hopes,  by  pouring  into  your  ears 
the  dull,  cold  voice  of  a  desponding  prophesy.  But 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  pleasure  of  posACssion  is  real, 
and  though  in  our  ignorance  we  sometimes  decide,  that 
when  a  balance  is  struck  between  the  bitter  and  sweet, 
in  that  mixture  called  the  enjojrment  of  honors,  it  is 
heavy  in  favor  of  the  former — though  we  hear  the  pur- 
suit after  worldly  honors  daily  decried  as  a  chase  after 
some  gaudy  and  painted  insect,  which,  when  gained 
with  difficulty,  when  grasped  with  all  the  fervor  and 
delight  of  gratified  success,  vanishes  from  the  sight  and 
leaves  nothing  behind  but  the  pain  and  agony  of  its 
sting — though  men  who  have  never  enjoyed  them,  often 
condescend  to  pity  their  unhappy  possessors — still  do 
I  assure  yon  that  possession  it  delightful-^ven  as  de- 
lightful perhaps  as  your  Vrildest  dreams  may  have 
painted  it  The  very  eagerness  with  which  all  strive 
for  it,  who  can  do  so  with  any  probability  of  success — 
the  unconquerable  perseverance  with  which  they  hold 
it  when  obtained — are  sufficient  proofs  that  it  is  worth 


the  pursuit,  and  well  rewards  the  winner.  But  you 
have  already  decided  on  this  point ;  perhaps  your  only 
doubu  are,  upon  which  of  the  two  principal  (and  in  the 
present  peaceful  days,  I  may  almost  say  only,)  roads  to 
honor,  will  a  man  find  the  best  reward  for  the  necessary 
exertions  required  to  obtain  iL 

"  The  Hill  of  Fame  on  which  your  attention  is  fixed, 
is  divided  into  two  summits.  To  the  one  every  step  of 
the  path  is  plain,  and  open  to  your  view.  You  are  at 
once  sensible  of  the  enjoymt  nts  as  well  as  the  difiicul- 
ties,  which  are  found  in  the  various  parts  of  the  ascent, 
while  those  who  journey  upward  are  seen  by  all  from 
the  moment  they  start.  You  perceive  along  this  path 
the  most  delightful  pleasures  awaiting  those  who  may 
be  so  happy  as  to  reach  them — and  increasing  in  num- 
ber as  they  rise.  But  you  see  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  every  kind  interspersed  among  them  and  also  in- 
creasing to  the  very  top.  The  flowers  when  pkicked 
have  often  a  poisonous  insect  enclosed  in  them — the 
finest  fruit  grows  upon  precipices  the  most  steep  and 
frightful— or  when  gathered  "turns  to  ashes  in  the 
mouth."  Yet  in  spite  of  these  dangers  you  see  many 
rising  free  and  uninjured,  higher  and  higher,  till  they 
attain  even  to  the  summiL  But  here,  though  pleasures 
are  more  abundant,  the  dangers  are  likewise  increased — 
though  the  flowers  are  more  beautiful  and  more  nume- 
rous, the  fruit  large,  and  more  delicious — the  poison  is 
also  more  deadly,  the  precipices  are  higher,  and  the  fall 
from  them  more  certainly  &taL  But  still  is  that  sum- 
mit, bright  and  glorious  as  it  is — the  brilliant  object  on 
which  is  fixed  the  ardent,  anxious,  devoted  gaze  of  all 
who  toil  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  This  is  the  Hill 
of  Political  Fame.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other ;  it 
presents  us  quite  a  difierent  aspect ;  its  sides  and  bot- 
tom are  covered  with  a  dim  mist,  through  which  no  ob- 
jects are  distinctly  seen  ;  we  can  only  perceive  that  the 
way,  though  extremely  steep  and  laborious,  is  as  free 
from  the  precipices  and  dangers  of  the  first,  as  it  is  de- 
prived of  its  pleasures  and  enticements.  Those  who 
are  toiling  on  their  way  to  its  summit,  have  nothing  to 
cheer  them  in  their  dreary  task  but  the  prospect  of  the 
bright  vision  above  them — which  like  the  beacon  signal 
to  the  worn  mariner,  holds  out  comfort  and  repose — 
cheering  and  inspiring  him  with  fortitude — nerving  his 
limbs  with  new  vigor,  and  instilling  renewed  hope  into 
his  hearL  Nor  do  you  see  them  assailed  by  many  im- 
minent perils ;  yet  many  faint  and  sink  on  their  tedious 
way — and  few,  very  few  are  so  fortunate  as  to  gain  the 
bright  summit  which  rears  its  head  above — free  from 
the  shades  and  mists  which  envelope  the  skies — bril- 
liant and  glorious  as  its  opposite  neighbor,  and  at  the 
same  time  undisturbed  by  its  dangers.  Even  of  those 
who  do  ultimately  peach  this  rich  goal  of  their  hopes — 
this  happy  end  of  their  labors — how  very  few  enjoy 
their  hard  earned  rewards— many  of  them  supported 
alone  by  their  hopes  on  their  wearisome  journey — fall 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top,  and  gain  only  after  death 
the  glorious  distinction  for  which  they  spent — to  which 
they  devoted  theijr  lives.  This  is  the  Hill  <^  Literary 
Fame. 

"  And  now  examine  each  and  decide  for  yourself,  which 
you  will  choose  as  the  scene  of  your  future  eflbrts— 
choose,  and  pursue  that  choice  with  determination. 
One  road  alone  can  you  follow.  Some,  it  is  true,  have, 
when  tired  of  the  one,  pursued  the  other  for  a  time. 
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Bill  no  num  ever  reached  the  iqp  of  both.  You  are  then 
to  decide  in  fayor  of  one,  and  having  decided,  steadily 
to  pursue  it,  or  content  yourself  with  remaining  unno- 
ticed in  the  crowd  which  fills  the  plain  beneath.  That 
you  may  form  your  decision  more  correctly,  look  into 
the  history  of  those  who  have  sought  and  gained  pre- 
eminence, in  either  kmd  of  fame.  Let  us  then  (laying 
aside  our  metaphors)  judge  from  past  history,  and  by 
that  let  your  future  course  be  decided.  In  the  histories 
of  those  who  have  even  stood  highest  as  writers,  poets, 
&e.  you  often  find  much  calculated  to  disgust  you  with 
the  pursuit  whidi  they  followed — how  little  do  you  find 
to  envy  in  the  lot  of  the  beggar  Homer — the  blind  and 
half  starved  Milton^-the  miserable  Otway  dying,  choked 
with  the  morsel  of  food  which  he  had  begged  of  a  friend ; 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  &c.  It  is  true,  that  in  contrast  to 
these  we  may  name  Newton,  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  By- 
ron, who  succeeded  in  gaining  during  (and  some  of 
them  early  in)  their  lives  the  fame  they  so  eagerly 
sought.  But  more  numerous  are  the  instances  on  record, 
where  literary  merit  has  been  unrewarded  except  by 
posthumous  renown.  Of  genius  the  most  brilliant— of 
minds  the  most  powerful,  which  have  gained  their  hard 
earned  mede  of  praise — when  their  bodies  were  moul- 
dering in  the  grave— when  the  head  which  conceived, 
and  the  hand  which  penned  their  bright  aspirations,  as 
well  as  the -heart  which  so  ardently  beat  for  glory  and 
honor — ^have  mingled  with  the  dust,  alike  unmindful 
and  indifferent  to  pnuse  or  reproach,  to  fame  or  obloquy. 
When  the  bright  etherial  spirit,  which  once  so  strongly 
throbbed  for  a  *'  name  among  men,"  has  taken  its  flight 
to  a  truer  home,  where  the  glory  of  this  world  is  noth- 
ing— then  is  paid  to  the  memory  the  honor  which  the 
man  deserved — which  would  have  made  him  so  com- 
pletely happy.  His  life  perhaps  was  spent  in  grinding 
poverty,  in  misery  and  wretchedness,  imbittered  by 
that  chill  cold  neglect  of  the  world,  which  so  withers 
the  sensitive  heart — for  what?  A  name  after  death. 
Let  us  turn  from  this  dismal  picture,  to  the  other.  Here 
at  least,  are  some  substantial  pleasures,  however  they 
may  be  alloyed  by  the  attendant  evils,  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties. Here  at  least,  honor  is  nearly  always  ren- 
dered, if  bestowed  at  all,  whilst  it  can  be  appreciated. 
And  now  let  us  see  whether  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
I  have  mentioned,  may  not  be  really  less  than  we  were 
at  first  inclined  to  believe  them,  and  whether  with  care 
they  may  not  be  almost  entirely  avoided.  It  is  true, 
that  he  who  once  becomes  a  public  servant,  throws  his 
character  in  the  hands  of  every  man,  and  lays  himself 
open  to  the  attacks  of  every  scribbler.  He  is  exposed 
to  the  malicious  accusations  of  men,  who  are  neither 
able  nor  anxious  to  see  his  actions  in  their  true  light ; 
his  slightest  faults  held  up  on  high^to  become  marks  of 
scorn  among  men — buts  at  which  every  vindictive  slan- 
derer may  wing  a  poisoned  shaft — even  his  very  vir- 
tues  distorted  and  perverted  till  they  become  in  appear- 
ance vices.  This  I  grant,  (t  the  life  which  all  public 
men  must  lead ;  but  let  not  this  picture  startle  you.  If 
really  innocent,  he  will  rise  above  the  abuse  which  is 
poured  upon  him.  Confident  in  the  great  decision  of  a 
candid  worid,  he  is  superior  to  this  sort  of  scandal 
And  have  we  not  reason  to  believe  that  here  as  in  other 
cases,  custom  renders  one  indifierent  to  that  which  at 
first  would  make  him  miserable?  And  that  the  most 
sensitive  mind  may  soon  begin  to  look  on  these  as  trou- 


blesome insects,  which  may  at  the  time  incommode,  but 
which  should  create  no  lasting  disturbance.  The  best 
proof  of  this,  as  I  have  before  told  you  is,  that  men  who 
have  succeeded  at  all  in  public  life,  will,  however  dis- 
agreeable it  may  appear,  cling  to  it  as  strongly  as  if  in 
this,  lay  the  very  light  of  their  existence.  How  sweet 
it  is  to  have  one*s  name  in  the  mouths  of  all — to  be  the 
theme  of  admiration  and  wonder  with  the  crowd — to 
have  power.  But  there  is  even  a  purer  and  better  en- 
joyment. How  perfect  the  pleasure  which  animates 
the  bosom  of  the  statesman  when  he  knows  that  to  his 
talents — to  his  efibrts — millions  are  indebted  for  their 
greatest  comforts — that  a  whole  nation  looks  up  to  him 

as  their  benefactor— that  through  his  means** 

My  visiter  had  proceeded  thus  far,  when  a  vilbinous 
log  of  wood  became  suddenly  discontented  with  iu  situ- 
ation and  rolled  out  upon  the  hearlh,  scattering  iu 
sparks  over  me.  Though  deeply  interested,  my  first 
and  most  natural  impulse  was  to  grasp  the  tongs  and 
set  every  thing  to  rights.  At  the  next  instant  my  re- 
collection returned  and  I  carefully  replaced  them.  But 
it  was  too  late.  I  saw  nothing  before  me  but  the  cold 
and  senseless  instrument  The  mik)  expression  of  the 
features  was  gone— the  quaint  ok)  figure  had  vanished, 
and  the  faint  sound  of  that  sweet  voice  melted  away  on 
my  ear,  like  the  dying  ring  of  a  harp,  leaving  me  alone 
and  disconsolate  in  my  sofitary  room. 


For  th«  Southern  Literary  Mei 
TO  MRS* , 


Obi 


WhoM  hasbsnd  was  abaent  In  the  United  States  Nary. 
log  her  in  a  gaj  company. 

Canst  thou  forget,  amidst  the  gay  and  heartless. 

One  far  away  whom  thou  hast  vowed  to  love  T 
Thou'rt  lovely,  and  thou  seeroest  pure  and  artless,  ^"^ 

And  innocent  and  gentle  as  the  dove. 
Dost  thou  forget,  or  do  thy  blue  eyes  brighten 

Only  with  thoughts  of  his  return  to  thee? 
Dost  thou  the  pains  of  absence  seek  to  lighten. 

In  scenes  like  this  of  mirth  and  revelry? 

Ah,  pause  awhile,  mid  sounds  of  song  and  dandng. 

While  thoughts  of  conscious  beauty  paint  thy  cheek. 
While  eyes,  admiring  eyes,  around  thee  glancing, 

Volumes  of  warmest  admiration  speak — 
Think,  if  'tis  well  for  one  whose  faith  is  plighted. 

To  shine  among  the  free  unfettered  gay — 
Think,  should  those  lovely  eyes  with  smiles  be  lighted 

At  homage  which  no  heart  but  one  should  pay? 

Oh  keep  those  smiles,  so  full  of  light  and  gladness, 
To  welcome  one  whom  thou  canst  call  thine  own ; 

And  may  no  darkling  shade  of  gloom  or  sadness 
Come  o'er  thy  life,  thou  bright  and  peerless  one! 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Ifa— i^ar. 
I4ASS  IVrlttMa  in  mi  AOmm* 

Eliza! — ^let  thy  generous  heart 
From  iu  present  pathway  part  not: 

Being  every  thing  which  now  thoa  sit, 
Be  nothing  which  thou  art  not. 

So  with  the  world  thy  gentle  wa3rs— 

Thy  unassuming  beauty^ — 
And  truth  shall  be  a  theme  of  praise 

Forever— and  love  a  dutyT^  ^  ^  ^^fv^  p. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meaeeoger. 
GEHBRAI.  1¥ARRBH. 

STORIES  ABOUT  OENBRAL  WARREN— By  a  Lady  of 

Boston,  1839,  pp.  113,  Uino. 

The  sneers  of  those  grown  up  readers,— who  may 
choose  to  sneer  at  a  review  of  so  very  juTenile  a  book  as 
this,  we  brave,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  it,  and  its  subject, 
somewhat  into  notice — pointing  out  some  phraseologi- 
eal  errors — doing  justice  to  its  merits — and,  above  all, 
freshening  the  memories,  if  not  informing  the  minds,  of 
the  less  fastidious  among  our  countrymen,  as  to  a  few 
of  the  incidents  preceding  and  attending  the  commence- 
ment of  that  great  struggle,  of  which  the  cherished  re- 
membrance conduces  so  much  to  preserve  in  American 
bosoms  a  catholic,  American,  liberty-loving  spirit. 
These  incidents  will  be  found  naturally  to  imbody 
themselves  in  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  General 
Warren,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  volume  above  men- 
tioned. Those  who  may  incline  to  despise  either  so 
simple  a  book,  or  a  narrative  of  (to  them)  such  trite 
ikcts,  as  these  of  which  we  shall  speak,  are  probably 
not  aware  how  shallow  and  narrow  is  the  knowledge 
existing  through  the  country,  and  even  in  some  minds 
that  claim  to  be  considered  as  eniightened,  with  regard 
to  our  own  history.  "  Mr.  President  !*» — recently,  at  a 
public  dinner  in  Virginia,  vociferated  a  young  orator  of 
the  Milesian  school— a  lawyer,  we  took  him  to  be — 
''Mr.  President!  I  give  you,  sir,  the  memory  of  the 
gallant  General  Warren,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
LEXINGTON !"  And  but  a  few  months  -befbre,  a 
friend  as  dear  to  us  as  ourselves,  and  whose  age  and 
opportunities  should  certainly  have  made  him  know 
better,  confounded  Sir  WilUmn  Berkelty,  Governor  of 
Yifginia  in  the  times  of  Charles  I  and  II,  with  Norbome 
Berkeley,  Lord  Botetourt,  viceroy  of  George  III,  in 
1769  and  1770!  It  would  not  surprise  us,  to  hear  a 
lawyer  or  a  physician — still  less  a  gentleman  at  large — 
talk  of  the  burning  of  Charleston  as  simultaneous  with 
the  battle  of  Sullivan's  Island,  because  Charlestoion 
burned  while  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fighting — 
as  **  John  Bull  in  America"  passes  in  half  an  hour  from 
Boston,  where  the  folk  make  wooden  nutmegs,  roast 
witches,  and  bake  pumpkin  pies,  into  Charleston,  where 
they  gouge  and  stab,  drink  mint  juleps,  eat  young  ne- 
groes, and  feed  old  ones  upon  cotton  seed. 

The  narrative  befbre  us  is  couched  in  a  dialogue,  be- 
tween a  mother  and  her  two  children ;  and,  being  obvi- 
ously designed  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  not  much  higher 
than  mamma's  rocking  chair,  has  frequently  an  infiin- 
tine  simplicity  of  style,  that  makes  us  marvel  at  our 
own  moral  courage,  in  daring  to  serve  up  such  a  baby's 
mess.  Convinced,  however,  that  ehUdrenl's  reading  may 
afford  both  amusement  and  instruction  to  grown  people, 
(witness  ** Early  Lessons,"  "Frank,''  "The  Parent's 
Asststant,"  "  Sandford  and  Merton,"  and  "  Evenings  at 
Home,"  eumpiuribus  dUt;)  believing,  at  any  rate,  that 
among  the  palates  for  which  it  is  our  duty  to  cater, 
there  are  some  youthful  ones  to  which  this  dish  may  be 
both  pleasant  and  useful ;  hoping,  too,  that  by  having 
her  faults  of  composition  noted,  the  authoress  may  be 
indueed  to  cure,  or  "  others  in  like  cases  ofiending"  be 
moved  to  shun  them,  we  make  the  venture.  Indeed, 
not  only  the  book's  childishness  of  style,  but  many  of- 
fences far  more  atrocious  in  a  critic's  eyes — sins  against 
grammar,  idiom,  and  good  taste — are  in  great  part  re- 
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deemed  by  the  good  sense  and  justness  of  its  reflections, 
the  interesting  tenor  of  its  incidents,  and  the  virtuous 
glow  it  is  calculated  to  kindle.  The  sins  are  very  msny. 
**La^**  used  for  "Zi«,*»  is  wholly  unwarranted— scarcely 
palliated— even  by  the  example  of  Byron,  in  the  Fourth 
Canto  itself:  for  he  was  compelled  by  duress  of  rhyme ; 
a  coercion,  which  the  most  tuneful  and  the  most  disso- 
nant are  alike  powerless  to  resist.  "  Mr.  Warren,  the 
father  of  Joseph,  while  walking  round  his  orchard  to 
see  if  every  thing  was  in  good  order,  as  he  was  looking 
over  the  trees,  he  perceived,"  &c  Here  is  a  nominative 
without  any  verb.  There  is  a  four  or  five  fold  vice  in 
the  second  member  of  the  following  sentence,  in  which, 
as  it  stands,  the  writer  may  be  defied  to  show  a  mean* 
tng:  "It  often  happens  that  a  mother  is  left  with  a 
family  of  young  children,  and  is  obliged  to  bring  them 
up  without  the  controlling  power  of  a  Other's  care ;  it 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  every  female  so  to  edueaU  her 
own  mind,  and  that  of  her  daughters,  as  to  etuMe  her,  if 
she  should  be  placed  in  this  responsible  situation,  to  be 
(Me  to  guide  ari^t  the  minds  of  those  under  hei"  care." 
EnaUe  her  to  6<  Me  !  Eibieate  her  own  mind  i  and  that 
of  her  daughters !  Are  they  to  be  supposed  to  have  but 
one  mind  among  them,  as  the  Sirens  had  but  one  tooth  7 
The  use  of  educate  for  frolii,  is  a  match  for  the  French- 
man's blunder,  who,  finding  in  the  Dictionary  that  to 
prest  means  to  gqueete,  politely  begged  leave  to  equeexe 
a  lady  to  sing.  "  Enable  bbb."  Enable  whom  7  Why 
hereof  tjnd  her  daughtere :  and  she  should  have  said  so. 
Never,  surely,  was  prosing,  honafidty  printed  prosing, 
to  so  little  purpose.  Again :  "  A  mother  should  always 
possess. ...  a  firm  principle  of  action*"  Does  she  need 
6tif  one  firm  principle  of  action  7  If  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  next  edition  will  say  what  that  one  is ;  for  tt  must 
be  valuable.  A  common  blunder  in  the  times  of  the  in- 
finitive mood,  occurs  repeatedly  in  this  book :  "  How  I 
should  have  admired  to  have  gone  to  see  her ! "  "  It  would 
have  been  a  pity  for  us  tu  haoe/bUowed  his  example,  and 
thus  have  toMaied,"  &c— "  must  have  ardently  desired 
to  have  been  present" — "  must  have  wished  very  much 
to  have  fe«n,"  &c  We  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  using 
the  word  **  admired/*  as  it  is  in  one  of  these  quotations. 
"  Tell  us  if  he  did  get  in,  and  how  he  contrived  to  7" 
We  protest  against  this  fashion  whidi  our  Yankee 
brethren  are  introducing,  of  making  to,  which  is  but  the 
sign  of  the  infinitive,  stand  for  the  infinitive  itself.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  cases,  in  which  we  are  for  going  the 
whole,  "  He  began  to  practice" — "  I  know  it  was  not 
Mm" — "  he  whom  I  told  you  was  the  first  one" — "  to 
respect,  was  added  admiration  and  love" — "  this  tax 
bore  very  heavy** — "  soldiers  wfHeh" — "  your  country 
has  much  to  hope  from  you,  both  in  their  counsels  and 
in  the  field."  Th^^e  errors,  a  very  moderate  skill  in 
orthography  and  syntax  would  have  sufiiced  to  avoid. 
Such  a  vulgarism  as  **nowadaySf**  or  such  provincialisms 
as  "  pay  one  single  copper/*  and  "walked  back  and  forth 
the  room, "  (meaning  f  o  and  fro,  or  backwards  andforwards 
in  the  room)  would  not  have  occurred,  if  the  author  had 
remembered,  that  the  simplieUy  which  suits  children's 
minds,  is  altogether  different  from  widgariiy.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  neat  and  gracefid  simplicity  in  writing, 
as  well  as  in  dress  and  manners.  "  They  had  contem- 
plated making  some  attack  on  the  British,  or  at  least  to 
endeavor  to  destroy  their  shipping."  Contemplated  to 
destroy !  We  will  not  further  n^rsue  this  unweloome 
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aric ;  pausing,  short  of  the  middle  of  the  book,  and 
having  already  passed  orer  several  faults  without  ani- 
madversion. Let  the  author  be  entreated  to  get  the  aid 
of  some  friend  who  is  master  (if  she  is  not  mistress)  of 
grammar  and  taste  enough,  to  reform  these  and  the  other 
errors  of  her  little  work,  and  then  give  us  a  new  edition, 
calling  in  all  the  copies  of  the  first,  that  are  within  her 
reach. — And  now  to  our  tale. 

Joseph  Warren  was  bom  in  1741,  in  the  village  of 
Roxbury,  one  or  two  miles  south  from  Boston,  Mass. 
His  fiither,  a  ridi  farmer,  inhabited  a  house,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  still  visible ;  and  was  famous  for  raising 
the  best  fruit  in  that  neighborhood.  He  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  one  of  his  own  apple  trees,  leaving  a  widow 
and  four  sons,  of  whom  Joseph,  the  eldest,  was  16,  and 
John,  the  youngest,  was  4  years  old.  This  excellent 
woman  appears  to  have  much  resembled  the  mother  of 
Washington,  in  the  skill  and  care  with  which  she  in- 
fused generous  sentimenu  and  virtuous  principles  into 
the  bosoms  of  her  children :  and  she  reaped  almost  as 
richly  as  Mrs.  Washington,  the  fruits  of  her  labors. 
Her  sons  passed  through  life,  all  honored  and  loved,  and 
more  than  one  of  them  distinguished.  Her  nature  seems 
to  have  had  more  of  amiable  softness  than  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington's ;  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  blended  something 
of  the  sternness  with  the  purity  and  nobleness  of  a 
Spartan  matron.  Mrs.  Warren's  door  was  always  open 
for  deeds  of  hospitality  and  neighborly  kindness.  It  is 
not  easy  to  imagine  a  lovelier  scene  than  one  paragraph 
presents,  of  the  evening  of  a  well  spent  life,  still  warmed 
and  brightened  by  the  benign  spirit,  whieh  had  been  the 
sun  of  that  life's  long  day. 

"  In  her  old  age,  when  her  own  children  had  left  her 
**  fireside,  it  was  one  of  her  dearest  pleasures  to  gather 
'*  a  group  of  their  children,  or  of  the  children  of  others 
''around  her.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  promote 
''  their  enjoyment,  and  her  benevolent  smile  was  always 
"  ready  to  encourage  them.  On  Thanksgi vine-day,* 
**  she  depended  on  having  all  her  children  and  grand 
"  children  with  her ;  and  untU  she  wat  80  years  of  age, 
**  she  herself  made  the  pies  with  which  the  table  was  loaded  ! 
"  Not  satisfied  with  feasting  them  to  their  heart's  con- 
**  tent  while  they  were  with  her,  she  always  had  some 
''nice  great  pies  ready  for  them  to  take  home  with 
"them." 

Joseph's  education,  till  his  fourteenth  year,  was  at  the 
public  school  in  Roxbury ;  one  of  those  common  schools^ 
which,  from  the  earliest  times  of  New  England,  have 
been  planting  and  nurturing  in  her  soil  the  seeds  and 
shoots  of  virtue  and  freedom.  Even  in  boyhood,  our 
hero  was  manly,  fearless  and  generous :  always  taking 
the  part  of  his  weaker  school-fellows  against  a  strong 
oppressor — ^always  the 

«  Tillage  Hampden,  that  with  dauntleaa  breast. 
The  IkUe  tyram  of  his  fielda  withllood.>* 

At  fourteen,  he  entered  Harvard  University.  His  ta- 
lents, perseverance,  gentleness  and  courage,  here  gained 
him  unrivalled  popularity.  That  he  did  not  acquire  or 
preserve  the  regard  of  his  fellow  students  by  any  base 


♦  ThmtktgioiHg'day  is  In  New  England,  what  ChrislPMe  is  In 
the  Southern  States  and  England.  It  Is  alwajs  In  November, 
on  a  day  fixed  by  Proclamation  of  the  OoTemor  of  each  State, 
In  each  year.  Christmas,  fh)m  the  anti-Catholic  seal  of  the  Pu- 
ritan Ptigrhns,  Is  almost  entirely  neglected ;  being,  with  all  its 
wain  eC  quips,  cranks,  gambols  and  mlnoe-pies,  thought  to  saror 
too  strongly  of  popery. 


compliances  with  vice  or  disorder,  the  following  incideot 
shews. 

Some  of  them  had  once  resolved  on  sofiie  breach  of 
the  laws,  which,  from  the  sturdiness  of  his  principles, 
they  knew  that  young  Warren  would  disapprove,  and 
by  his  powerfuf  influence  probably  prevent.  They 
therefore  met  in  an  upper  room  of  the  collie,  to  arrange 
their  plans  secretly ;  fiistening  the  door  against  him. 
He  found  what  they  were  about ;  and  seeing  the  win- 
dow of  their  room  open,  crept  out,  through  a  satUJU  imr^ 
upon  the  roof— crawled  to  the  eaves— and  there,  seizing 
a  water-spout  nearly  rotten  with  age,  be  swung  and  slid 
down  by  it  to  the  window,  and  unexpectedly  i|irang  in 
amongst  the  conspirators.  The  spout,  at  the  instant  of 
his  quitting  it,  fell  with  a  crash  to  the  ground,  and  was 
shivered  to  pieces.  Only  saying,  in  answer  to  the  ex- 
clamations of  astonishment  that  burst  firoro  his  eom- 
rades,  "  it  stayed  up  just  kmg  enough  for  my  purpose," 
he  eommenced  an  expostulation  against  thdr  intended 
misdemeanor,  and  succeeded  in  divcrftiig  tiumfrvm  iL 

On  leaving  college,  he  studied  medicine,  and  began  to 
practise  at  the  age  of  S3,  just  previously  to  a  visit  of  the 
small  pox  to  Boston,  with  those  fearful  ravages  whidi 
usually  attended  its  march,  before  the  virtues  of  vacci- 
nation were  known.  Dr.  Warren*s  judgment,  tender^ 
ness,  and  skill,  made  him  pre-eminently  socMssfiil  in 
treating  the  disease.  And  it  is  said,  that  his  gentle  and 
courteous  deportment  completely  neutralised  the  usoal 
tendency  of  such  professional  success,  to  enkindle  the 
jealousy  of  his  brethren.  His  mild  features  and  win- 
ning smile,  true  indexes,  for  once,  to  the  soul  within, 
gained  every  heart ;  his  knowledge  and  talenU  added 
respect  to  love.  Thus,  by  the  same  qualities  which  had 
distinguished  him  at  school  and  at  college,  did  he  •<>> 
quire  among  his  fellow  townsmen  an  influence  which  no 
other  man  of  his  age  and  day  possessed. 

When  the  British  Parliament  and  Crown  began,  in 
1764,  that  course  of  unconstitutional  legislation,  which 
was  destined,  after  eleven  years  of  wordy  war,  to  eod  in 
a  war  of  blood.  Dr.  Warren  was  among  the  first  to 
stand  forth  for  the  rights  of  America — to  assert,  and  to 
labor  in  demonstrating  to  his  oounUymen,  that  the 
power  to  tax  them  (dauning,  as  they  did,  all  the  liberties 
of  Englishmen)  could  not  exist  in  a  government  of  which 
no 'representatives  of  theirs  formed  a  part.  Fostersd 
by  him,  and  by  others  like  him,  the  spirit  of  resistance 
to  tyranny  grew  daily  more,  strong.  The  inhabitsats 
of  the  whole  country,  and  especially  of  Boston,  gave  to- 
ken after  token  of  their  fixed  resolve,  to  spurn  the  chain 
which  they  saw  preparing  for  them.  In  1768,  CoL 
Dahrymple  with  two  royal  regiments,  reinforced  alter* 
wards  by  additional  troops,  entered  that  devoted  town, 
with  more  than  the  usual "  pomp  and  ciraanistanes^ 
of  military  bravado ;  and  there  remained  in  garrison, 
to  repress  what  the  king  and  ministry  were  plcssod 
to  call  "  the  seditious  temper"  of  the  people.  Never 
was  attempt  at  restraint  more  impotent;  nay,  naors 
suicidaL  The  curb,  feebly  and  capriciously  or  unskil- 
fully plied,  served  but  to  infbriate  the  noble  animal 
it  was  meant  to  check  and  gvide :  and  no  wonder  that 
the  rider  was  at  length  unseated,  and  stretched  in  tks 
dust.  The  New^Englanders — we  should  rather  say,  the 
JImtriema — were  too  stubborn  to  be  driven,  and  too 
shrewd  to  be  circumvented.  Every  measure  of  tjrranny, 
they  met  with  an  appropriate  measure  of  rmistsncr 
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Tea  had  been  brought  from  India,  to  be  the  vehicle  of 
unoonstitutional  taxation.  They  threw  part  of  it  into 
the  sea ;  another  part  they  hindered  from  being  landed ; 
and  the  remainder  they  excluded  from  use,  by  mutual 
pledges  to  "  touch  not,  taste  not"  '*  the  unclean  thing." 
Judges  were  sent  over  to  judge  them — creatures  of  the 
king — the  panders  of  ministerial  oppression.  The  peo- 
ple would  not  suffer  them  to  mount  the  judgment  seat — 
closed  the  court  houses — ^referred  all  their  differences  to 
arbitraU>rs  chosen  by  the  parties — and  even  so  far  tamed 
the  spirit  of  litigation  and  disorder,  as  to  make  tribunals 
of  any  sort  in  a  great  degree  needless.*  Between  the 
British  troops  and  the  Boston  people,  animosities  soon 
ran  high.  The  soldiers  seized  every  opportunity  to 
exasperate  the  people :  the  people  assembled  in  mobs, 
to  revenge  themselves  on  the  soldiers.  Amidst  these 
tumults,  Dr.  Warren  repeatedly  exposed  his  life  to 
soothe  and  restrain  his  countrymen.  His  eloquent  per- 
suasions were  generally  successful.  At  first,  the  more 
violent  would  endeavor  to  repel  him,  and  would  clamor 
lo  drown  his  voice.  ''While  they  did  this,  he  would 
stand  calmly  and  look  at  them.  His  intrepidity,  his 
commanding  and  animated  countenance,  and  above  all, 
their  knowledge  that  he  was  on  their  side  so  far  as  it 
was  right  to  be,  would  soon  make  them  as  eager  to  hear 
as  he  was  to  speak :  and  finally,  they  would  disperse 
to  their  homes  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  could 
not  do  better  than  to  leave  their  cause  in  such  hands." 
Those  who  seek  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  contending 
fictions,  may  always  expect  rough  usage  from  both 
sides.  Warren  incurred  the  occasional  displeasure  of 
his  own  party ;  but  he  did  not  escape  insult  and  out- 
rage from  the  British.  They  often  called  him  re6e/, 
and  threatened  him  with  a  rebePs  doom.  One  day,  on 
his  way  to  Roxbury,  to  see  his  mother,  he  passed  near 
several  British  officers,  standing  in  the  Aecik,  which 
joins  the  peninsula  of  Boston  to  the  main  land.  Not 
far  before  him  stood  a  gallows.  One  of  the  officers 
called  out,  "  Go  on,  Warren,  you  will  soon  come  to  the 
gallows :"  and  the  whole  party  laughed  aloud.  Walk- 
ing directly  up  to  them,  he  calmly  asked,  which  of  them 
had  thus  addressed  him  7  Not  one  was  bold  enough  to 
avow  the  insolence,  and  he  left  them,  crest-fallen  and 
ashamed. 

Distinguished  for  his  eloquence,  our  young  physician 
was  repeatedly  called  on  to  address  the  people,  upon 
the  great  and  soul-stirring  topics  of  the  times.  Far  the 
most  interesting  of  these,  was  the  Massacre  of  the  Fifth 
of  March.  Our  authoress  has  passed  too  slightly  over 
this  incidenL    Let  us  be  a  little  more  full. 

Insults,  recrimination,  and  outrage,  between  the  sol- 
diers and  citizens,  were  at  length,  on  the  5th  of  Mardi, 
1770,  consummated,  by  the  former's  firing  upon  the 
latter  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  killing  five  men — 
with  circumstances  shocking  to  humanity.  After  one 
of  the  slain  (Mr.  Gray,)  had  been  shot  through  the 
body,  and  had  fallen  on  the  ground,  a  bayonet  was 
pushed  through  his  skull,  and  his  brains  fell  out  upon 
the  pavement.    This  was  the  first  bloodshed,  conse- 

•  We  have  grouped  together  here,  the  eTente  of  leyeral  years, 
in  the  rapidity  of  our  narratire.  The  dependence  of  the  Judges 
for  their  salarlea  on  the  Croien,  instead  of  on  the  Colonial  Legis- 
latures, (whence  we  date  their  meriting  to  be  called  cre^turet 
and  jMNierf,)  began  in  1773 :  and  the  tea  was  thrown  into  Boston 
Harbor,  Dec  10th,  ITTS. 


quent  on  the  long  festering  irritations  of  the  period. 
The  officer  (Capt.  Preston)  who  gave  the  word  "fire!" 
and  six  of  the  soldiers  who  had  so  fatally  obeyed  it, 
were  in  the  ensuing  October  tried  before  a  Boston  jury : 
and,  defended,  in  spite  of  obloquy,  popular  clamor,  and 
the  remonstrances  of  timid  or  prudent  friends,  by  John 
Adams  and  JosiahCtuincy,  Jr.,  were  even  by  that  jury, 
acquUted,  It  grieves  us  that  we  cannot  pause  here,  to 
bestow  a  merited  tribute  on  the  moral  courage  of  the 
illustrious  counsel  who  dared  defend,  on  the  steady  jus- 
tice of  the  tribunal  that  could  acquit,  and  on  the  virtue 
and  good  sense  of  the  multitude  who,  when  the  first 
paroxjrsm  of  natural  excitement  was  over,  could  applaud 
that  defence  and  approve  that  acquittal^ — horrible  as 
had  been  the  deed — maddening  as  had  been  the  ante- 
cedent circumstances.  But  though  the  killing  happen- 
ed not  to  be  murder,  (because  the  people  had  been  the 
assailants,)  still,  the  violent  destruction  of  five  human 
lives  by  an  armed  soldiery  in  the  streets  of  a  free  and 
peaceful  city,  was  too  impressive  an  example  of  what 
mischiefs  may  come  of  standing  armies  and  lawless 
government,  to  pass  unimproved.  It  was  determined 
to  solemnize  each  anniversary  of  that  day,  by  a  public 
exposition  of  those  mi8chie& ;  by  an  oration,  commemo> 
rative  of  the  tragedy,  and  of  those  great  principles,  the 
disregard  of  which  had  led  to  its  perpetration.  Warren 
delivered  two  of  these  orations.!  His  first  was  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1772.  It  is  not  contained  in  the  little 
book  now  before  us,  but  we  have  seen  it  elsewhere : 
and  on  reading  it,  no  one  need  be  surprised  at  its  having 
well  nigh  urged  the  people,  even  at  that  early  day,  to 
forcible  measures.  Its  masterly  argumentation  is  equal- 
led by  its  burning  appeals  to  the  passions.  All  the  four 
first  of  these  orations  had  wrought  so  powerfully  upon 
the  public  mind,  that  the  British  officers  declared  there 
should  be  no  more  of  them :  and  that  whoever  under- 
took to  deliver  another,  should  do  so  at  the  peril  of  life. 
This  menace  daunted  others,  but  only  roused  Warren. 
Not  wailing  to  be  invited,  he  aolicUed  the  task  of  address- 
ing the  people ;  and  prepared  himself  accordingly  for 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  massacre — 1775.  Mean- 
while, the  givings  out  of  the  officers,  and  the  rumors 
among  the  populace,  imported  mortal  hazard  to  him  if 
he  should  persist  He  persisted  but  the  more  resolutely. 
Early  in  the  day,  the  Old  South  Meeting  House — 
which,  as  the  scene  of  these  orations,  deserves,  better 
than  Faneuil  Hall,  to  be  termed  the  cradle  of  liberty — 
was  crowded  to  its  very  porch.    Many  a  devoted  friend 


*  Mr.  Adams  was,  at  the  time,  85  years  old ;  Mr.  Quincy  only 
30.  They  were  both  threatened  with  loss  of  friends,  of  popular- 
ity, and  of  all  proepea  of  political  preferment.  The  **  Memoirs 
of  Qaincy'*  (by  his  son  Josiah,  once  a  prominent  federal  leader 
in  Congress,  now  President  of  Harvard  Unirersiiy,)  contain  a 
letter  from  his  venerable  father,  earnestly  ezpostulatinf  upon  the 
step.  The  yoong  barrister's  reply  is  also  given— a  triumphant 
vindication  of  the  motives,  and  even  of  the  prudence  of  his  reso- 
lution, to  undertake  the  defence.  In  the  success  of  that  defence, 
in  the  universal  approbation  which  soon  folluweJ  it,  and  in  the 
professional  and  political  advancement  of  the  generous  advocates, 
they  found  ample  rewards  for  having  breasted  the  storm  of  popu- 
lar  feeling,  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty. 

t  The  oration  of  1771  was  delivered  by  James  Lovell ;  that  of 
1773  by  Joseph  Warren ;  of  177S,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Church ;  of 
1T74,  by  J(^n  Hancock ;  of  1775,  by  Joseph  Warren.  These, 
and  eight  others  of  suoceediog  years,  down  to  1788,  we  have  in 
BAr.  H.  RUea*  IneMlmabto  collection  of  *«  Revolutionary  AoU  and 
Speechssu** 
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of  Warren's  was  there,  determined  to  see  him  safely 
through,  or  to  fall  in  his  defence.  British  officers  and 
soldiers  filled  the  aisles,  the  pulpit  steps,  and  even  the 
pulpit.  Thinking  that  if  he  pushed  through  them  to 
his  place,  a  pretext  might  be  seized  for  Some  disturb- 
ance, which  would  take  from  him  and  his  audience  the 
desirable  degree  of  calmness,  he  procured  a  ladder  to  be 
placed  outside,  and  by  H,  climbed  through  the  window 
into  the  pulpit,  just  as  &11  were  expecting  his  entrance 
at  the  door.  The  officers  quailed  and  receded,  at  his 
sudden  appearance  and  dauntless  air:  while  he,  far 
from  sure  that  his  first  word  would  not  be  answered  by 
a  bayonet-thrust  or  a  pistol-shot,  addressed  the  silent, 
breathless  multitude.  His  countenance  was  lighted  up 
with  more  than  its  usual  g^ow  of  patriotic  enthusiasm : 
but  every  other  face  was  pale;  every  auditor  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  the  throbbings  of  his  own  heart.  The  speech 
is  given  at  length  in  the  appendix  to  the  work  under 
examination ;  from  the  original,  as  we  may  conjecture, 
which,  in  the  orator's  own  hand  writing,  is  bow  in  the 
possession  of  bis  nephew,  Dr.  John  C,  Warren.  The 
opening  was  brief  and  simple :  but  in  it  we  discern  that 
curbed  energy,  that  impassioned  moderation — une  force 
conttnuty  tme  rUervt  antm/e — so  characteristic  of  a  great 
mind,  concentrating  its  powers  for  some  gigantic  effort : 
and  as  he  passes  on  from  the  unaffected  humility  of  his 
exordium  *'  to  the  Jieight  of  his  great  argument,"  we 
have  bodily  before  our  fancy's  eye,  a  nobler  personifi- 
cation of  wisdom,  courage,  eloquence  and  virtue,  than 
Homer  has  displayed  in  the  form  of  Ulysses. 

"  Mt  fiVMl  HONORBB  FSLLOW  CITIZENS, 

*'  It  is  not  without  the  most  humiliating  conviction  of 
^  my  want  of  ability,  that  I  now  appear  before  you ; 
*^  but  the  sense  I  have,  of  the  oblig&iion  I  am  under  to 
*'  obey  the  calls  of  my  country  at  all  times,  together 
''  with  the  animating  reoollection  of  your  indulgence, 
"  exhibited  upon  so  many  occasions,  has  induced  me 
"once  more,  undeserving  as  1  am,  to  throw  myself 
"  upon  that  candor,  which  looks  with  kindness  upon  the 
" feeblest  effortsof  an  honest  mind. 

"  You  will  not  now  expect  the  elegance,  the  learning, 
"  the  fire,  the  enrapturing  strains  of  eloquence,  which 
"  captivated  you  when  a  Lovell,  a  Church,  or  a  Han- 
"  cock  spake :  but  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  with 
"  a  sincerity  equal  to  theirs,  I  moisrn  over  my  bleeding 
"country :  with  them  I  weep  at  her  distress,  and  with 
"  them,  deeply  resent  the  many  injuries  she  has  received 
"  from  the  hands  of  cruel  and  unreasonable  men." 

Having  laid  down  as  axioms,  the  natural  right  of 
every  man  Co  persooal  freedom  and  to  the  control  of 
his  property,  the  orator  sketched,  with  a  master's  hand, 
the  history  of  English  America :  and,  deducing  the  right 
of  the  colonists  to  the  soil  from  their  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  and  not  from  the  grants  of  King  James  or 
King  Charles,  (whose  pretended  claims  of  right  they 
undoubtedly  despised — whose  patents  they  probably 
accepted  only  "  to  silence  the  cavils  of  their  enemies,^ 
and  who  ^'  might  with  equal  justice  have  made  them  a 
grant  of  the  planet  Jupiter,")  he  proved  by  unanswer- 
able reasoning  the  rights  of  America,  and  painted  in 
deep  snd  living  colors  the  usurpations  and  injustice  of 
England.  He  traded  the  progress  of  these  wrongs :  he 
depicted  the  halcyon  peace,  the  mutual  benefactions, 
and  the  common  happiness  of  the  two  countries,  marred 
by  successive  and  heightening  aggressions — reaching, 
at  length,  that  last  aggravation  diort  of  civil  war-»the 
quartering  of  an  iasoleat,  hireling  soldiery  upon  the 


people,  to  enforce  submission  to  unjust  and  unooMtito- 
tional  laws.  The  danger  of  Mandisig  ai«Mes,  always, 
to  liberty — the  incompatibility  of  martial  law  with  the 
government  of  a  well  regulated  city — the  certainty  of 
dbputes  between  the  soldier  and  the  citizen,  especially 
when  they  are  in  each  other's  eyes,  respectively,  a  rebel, 
and  an  instnunent  of  tyranny — all  made  it  but  just  to 
fear  the  most  disagreeable  consequences.  "  Our  fears, 
we  have  seen,"  continued  the  orator,  "were  but  too 
well  grounded." 

"  The  many  injuries  oflered  to  the  town,  I  pass  over 
"  in  silence.  1  cannot  now  mark  out  the  path  which 
"  1^  to  that  unequalled  snene  of  horror,  the  sad  remem- 
"  brance  of  which  takes  full  possession  of  my  souL 
"  The  sanguinary  theatre  again  opens  itself  to  view. 
"  The  baleful  images  of  terror  crowd  around  roe,  and 
"discontented  ghosts,  with  hoUow  groans,  appear  to 
"  solemnize  the  anniversary  of  the  Fifth  or  March. 

"  Approach  we  then  the  melancholy  walk  of  death. 
^'  Hither  let  me  <»dl  the  gay  companion  ;  here  let  him 
"  drop  a  farewell  tear  upon  that  body,  which  so  late  he 
"  saw  vigorous  and  warm  with  social  mirth ;  hither  let 
"  me  lead  the  tender  mother,  to  weep  over  her  bek>yed 
"  son  :  eome,  widowed  mourner,  here  satiate  thy  grief  1 
**  behold  thy  murdered  husband  gasping  on  the  ground ; 
"  and,  to  complete  the  pompous  show  of  wretchedness, 
"  bring  in  each  hand  thy  infant  children  to  bewail  their 
"  father's  fate:  take  heed,  ye  orphan  babes,  lest,  while 
"your  streaming  eves  are  fixed  upon  the  ghastly 
"  corpse,  your  feet  sUieon  the  atones  betpoUered  wiik  yoitr 
**fatker*8  brains !  Enough  I  this  tragedy  need  not  be 
"  heightened  by  an  infant  weltering  in  the  blood  of  him 
"  that  gave  it  birth.  Nature,  reluctant,  shrinks  already 
"  from  the  view ;  and  the  chilled  blood  roils  slowly 
"backward  to  its  fountain.  We  wildly  stare  about, 
"  and  with  amazement,  ask,  foAo  apreo^  ikis  ntm  rmmd 
"  tit  ?  Has  haughty  France  or  cruel  Spain,  sent  forth 
"  her  myrmidons  ?  Has  the  grim  sava^^e  rushed  again 
"from  the  distant  wiklemess?  Or  does  some  fiend, 
"  fierce  from  the  depth  of  hell,  with  all  the  rancorous 
"malice  which  the  apostate  damned  can  fael,  twang 
"  her  destructive  bow,  and  huri  her  deadly  arrows  at 
"  our  breast  7  No,  none  of  these.  It  is  the  hand  of 
"  BrUain  that  inflicts  the  wound  !  The  arms  of  George, 
"  our  rightful  king,  have  been  employed  to  shed  that 
"  bk>od,  when  justice,  or  the  honor  of  his  crown,  bad 
"  called  his  subjeeU  to  the  field ! 

"But  pity,  grief,  astonishment,  with  all  the  soAer 
"  movements  of  the  soul,  must  now  cive  way  to  stronger 
"  passions.  Say,  fellow  citizens,  what  dreaiafhl  tboughc 
"  now  swells  your  heaving  bosoms?  You  fly  to  arras— 
"sharp  indignation  flashes  from  each  eye — revenge 
"  gnashes  her  iron  teeth— death  grins  an  hideous  smile, 
"  secure  to  drench  his  jaws  in  human  gore — whilst  ho- 
"  vering  furies  darken  all  the  air !  But  stop,  my  bold, 
"adventurous  countrymen;  stain  not  your  weapons 
"  with  the  blood  of  Britons !  Attend  to  reason's  voice* 
"  Humanity  puts  in  her  claim,  and  sues  to  be  again 
"  admitted  to  her  wonted  seat,  the  bosom  of  the  brave. 
"  Revenge  is  far  beneath  the  noble  mind.  Manj,  per> 
"  haps,  compelled  to  rank  among  the  vile  assassins,  de^ 
"  from  their  inmost  souls,  detest  the  barbarous  actioik 
"  The  winged  death,  shot  from  your  arms,  may  chanoe 
"  to  pierce  some  breast,  that  bleeds  already  for  jon 
"  injured  country. 

"  The  storm  subsides:  a  solemn  pause  ensues:  rai 
"spare,  upon  condition  they  depart.  The^  go;  they 
"  quit  your  city :  they  no  more  shall  give  omnce.  Thus 
"  closes  the  important  drama. 

"  And  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  we  agaia 
"  should  see  a  British  army  in  our  land,  sent  te  enforce 
"obedience  to  acts  of  Parliament  destructive  to  oar 
"liberty?  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  Our  streets  are  s^in  filled 
"  with  armed  men ;  our  hart)or  is  crowded  wiib  ships 
"of  war:  but  these  cannot  in tinudate  us:  our  liberty 
" must  be  preserved:  it  is  far  dearothan  ^e^we  hoU 
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^  k  even  dear  at  our  ^gianee.  We  must  defend  it 
"  against  the  attacks  of  friends^  as  well  as  enernti :  we 
"cannot  suffer  even  Briiens  to  ravish  it  from  u&  No 
**  longer  could  we  reflect,  with  generous  pride,  on  the 
"  heroic  actions  of  our  American  forefathers;  no  longer 
**  boast  our  origin  from  that  far  famed  island,  whose 
"warlike  sons  have  so  often  drawn  their  well  tried 
**  swords  to  save  her  from  the  ravages  of  tyrannv; — 
**  co«id  we,  but  for  a  moment,  entertain  the  thought  of 
"giyjn^  up  our  liberty.  The  man  who  meanly  will 
''submit  to  wear  a  shackle,  contemns  the  noblest  gift  of 
"  Heaven ;  and  impiously  affronts  the  God  that  made 
«himfree.'» 

Highly  wrought  as  these  passages  may  appear,  they 
accorded,  perfectly,  with  the  minds  to  which  they  were 
addressed. 

It  may  be  doubted,  if  any  scene  of  the  kind  ever  pos- 
sessed more  of  the  moral  sublime,  than  that  which  our 
young  countryman  presented,— dcu-ing  thus,  amidst 
armed  and  frowning  enemies,  to  denounce  them  and 
their  masters,  and  to  speak  forth  the  startling  truths  of 
Justice  and  freedom,  with  the  naked  sword  of  tyranny 
suspended  over  his  head.  The  rising  of  Brutus,  *'  jre- 
folgent  from  the  stroke  of  Caesar's  fate,"  shaking  his 
crimsoned  steel,  and  hailing TuUy  aloud  as  the  ''father 
of  bis  country'* — Tully's  own  denunciations  of  Catiline, 
Verrea  and  Anthony — or  the  more  illustrious  Philippics 
of  Demosthenes— all  remote  from  personal  danger— the 
objects  of  their  enmity  and  invective  being  absent,  de- 
fenceless, or  prostrate— cannot  be  compared,  for  moral 
sublimity,  with  the  splendid  boldness  of  Warren.  And, 
whatever  classical  anathemas  await  us  for  it,  we  are  he- 
retical enough  to  venture  the  opinion,  that  for  true  eUh 
quenee^  blendediy  pathetic  and  argumentative,  kit  ora- 
tion outstrips  any  that  we  have  read  of  Cicero's,  and 
cfuoif  aught  that  we  fiave  seen  of  Demosthenes.  To 
the  most  effective  effusions  of  the  latter,  indeed,  it  bears 
the  closest  resemblance^— rapid,  condensed,  inornate, 
impassioned :  similar,  too,  in  its  result,  if  we  consider 
the  difference  of  their  auditories — the  one  a  mercurial 
mob,  ever  liable  to  be  swayed  by  whim  or  convulsed  by 
passion ;  the  other  a  grave,  reflecting  people,  who  sub- 
jected every  thing— feeling,  imagination,  and  even  the 
love  of  liberty— to  rkason.  The  oratory  of  Demos* 
thenes  made  the  Athenians  cry  out,  "Let  us  march 
against  Philip !"  When  Warren  ended,  a  glow  of  ad- 
miration and  respect  pervaded  even  the  hostile  bosoms 
around  him ;  but  the  people  of  Boston  were  ready  at 
ooce  Co  abjure  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  For  this, 
however,  affairs  were  not  yet  ripe. 

The  celebrated  Josiah  Q,uincy,  Jr.  was  at  this  time 
in  England,  on  a  mission  of  remonstrance  and  obser- 
vation. His  interesting  letters,  and  more  interesting 
joomal,  (for  parts  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
"Memoirs"  before  referred  to,)  shewed  his  conviction 
that  the  pending  disputes  must  come  to  the  arbitrament 
of  anna.  His  countrymen,  he  said,  "must  seal  their 
eaose  with  their  blood."  This,  he  was  assured  by 
Warren,  (one  of  his  warmest  and  dearest  friends)  they 
were  ready  to  do.  "  It  is  the  united  voice  of  America" 
(Warren  wrote  him)  "  to  preserve  their  freedom,  or  lose 
their  lives  in  its  defence.*'  Warren  was  President  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massadiusetta.  He  writes 
thus  to  Gluincy  concerning  it:  "Congress  met  at  Con- 
cord at  the  time  appointed.  About  260  members  were 
present.  You  would  have  thought  yourself  in  an  as- 
■embly  of  Spartans,  or  ancient  Romans,  had  you  seen 


the  ardor  of  those  who  spoke  on  the  important  business 
they  were  transacting."  Ctuincy  remained  but  six 
months  in  England,  and  then  embarked  for  his  home  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  consumption :  having,  as  he  told 
the  seaman  who  attended  his  sick  bed,  but  one  desire— 
ihat  he  might  live  long  enough  to  have  one  more  inter- 
view with  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren.  His 
prayer  was  not  granted.  He  died  on  ship  board,  just 
entering  Cape  Anne  Harbor,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1 775,* 
eight  days  after  the  battle  of  Lexington ;  where,  un- 
known to  him,  his  countrymen  had  already  "sealed 
theb  cause  with  their  blood." 

Warren  (now  a  brigadier  general  of  the  Massachu- 
setts militia)  was  not  unconcerned  in  that  battle.  Scouts 
of  his  had  notified  him  on  tha.lSth  of  April,  that  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  was  to  march  that  night  towards 
Concord:  and  then,  remaining  himself  upon  the  watch, 
he  saw  Colonel  Smith  and  8  or  900  men  embark  for 
Charlestown.  Knowing  the  stores  and  ammunition  at 
Concord  to  be  their  object,  be  instantly  sent  messengers 
over  the  surrounding  country,  to  give  the  alarm  ;  and 
himself  rode  aH  ni^ht— passing  so  near  tlw  enemy,  as 
to  be  more  than  once  in  great  danger  of  capture.  His 
messenger  to  Lexington  was  Col.  Revere;  who,  on 
ruddenly  turning  a  corner  as  he  passed  through  Charles- 
town,  found  himself  dose  to  a  party  of  the  Britfsh.  In  a 
moment  he  put  his  horse  at  full  speed,  dashed  through 
them,  and  before  they  could  well  ascertain  him  to  be 
a  foe,  was  beyond  the  reach*  of  the  balls  which  they  fired 
afler  hink  It  was  his  summons,  that  called  forth  the 
company  of  Lexington  militia,  upon  whom,  about  sun- 
rise on  the  19th,  was  begun  that  bloody  drama,  of 
which  the  progress  was  to  shake  two  continents,  and 
the  catastrophe  to  dissever  an  empire.  Warren,  sleep- 
less and  in  motion  throughout  the  night,  hurried  to  the 
scene  of  action :  and,  when  the  enemy  were  retreating 
from  Concord,  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  hanging 
upon  their  rear,  and  assailing  their  fianks.  By  pressing 
them  too  cloeely,  he  once  narrowly  escaped  death.  A 
musket  bail  took  off  a  lock  of  hair,  which  curled  close 
to  his  head,  in  the  fhshion  of  that  time. 

When  his  mother  first  saw  him  after  the  battle,  and 
heard  of  this  escape,  she  entreated  him  with  tears  not 
again  to  risk  a  lifo  so  precious.  "  Where  danger  is, 
dear  mother,"  he  answered,  "  there  must  your  son  be. 
Mw  w  no  time  for  any  of  America's  children  to  shrink 
from  any  hazard.  I  will  see  her  free,  or  die." 

An  exchange  of  prisoners  was  soon  afterwards  agreed 
on,  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  Charlestown.  Generals 
Warren  and  Putnam  with  two  select  companies  of 
Massachusetts  troops,  repahred  thither  for  the  purpose. 
Here  was  a  touching  scene.  The  British  and  American 
officers,  on  meeting  once  more  as  friends  after  the  recent 
strife  had  so  rudely  sundered  their  long  subsisting  ties 
of  hospitality  and  mutual  kindness,  melted  with  tender- 
ness, and  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.    The  sbldiers 


•  Love  for  his  coantry  and  her  liberties,  may  be  safoly  con- 
sidered the  ruling  passion  of  thif  maaV  pare  and  splendid  and 
too  short  life.  He  displayed  it  also  "  strong  in  death.*'  HIa  last 
reported  words  were  In  a  letter  to  liiafamllj,  dictated  to  his  sailor 
nurse ;  In  which  he  breathes  a  dyhig  Wish  for  his  eountry.  And 
his  Will  contains  the  following  clause :  *'  Z  give  to  toy  son,  when 
he  ahall  arrive  to  the  age  of  15  years,  Algernon  BIdoej's  Works, 
John  Locke's  Works— Lord  Bacon's  Works— Gordon's  Tacitus, 
and  Cato's  Letters.  May  the  spirit  of  Llbertj  rest  upon  him." 
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caught  the  iflfectkm :  and  mingled  tears,  and  hands  cor- 
dially shaken,  softened  for  awhile  the  rugged  front  of 
war.  Putnam  and  Warren  entertained  the  British  as 
guests,  as  sumptuously  as  the  occasion  allowed. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Warren  was  appointed  Major 
General  of  the  Massachusetts  forces :  but  still  retained 
his  post  as  President  of  the  ProTincial  Congress.  He 
seems  to  ha^e  combined,  with  rare  felicity,  the  qualities 
of  a  civil  and  a  military  leader.  Cool  yet  brave,  gentle 
yet  decided  and  firm,  he  was  precisely  fitted  to  teach 
and  enforce  order  and  discipline  Mingling  in  the  ranks, 
and  talking  with  individual  soldiers  as  with  brothers, 
he  gained  their  love,  and  infused  into  them  his  own 
ardor  and  sanguine  confidence.  He  acted  with  equal 
talent  in  civil  counciL  He  spent  a  part  of  each  day  in 
sharing  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress,  which  sat  now 
at  Watertown,  ten  miles  northwest  from  Boston.  His 
labors  ended  there,  he  would  gallop  to  the  camp  at 
Cambridge.  When  the  American  commanders  delibe- 
rated upon  the  seizure  and  fortification  of  Dorchester 
Heights  and  Bunker  Hill,  with  a  view  to  strike  at  the 
enemy's  shipping,  or  to  anticipate  them  in  a  similar 
movement, — Warren  opposed  it.  Our  raw  troops,  he 
thought,  were  not  yet  ready  to  cope  with  the  trained 
veterans  of  England.  Putnam,  then  commander-in-chief 
at  Cambridge,  thought  differently.  Warren  renewed 
his  opposition  before  the  committee  of  safety  and  the 
council  of  war :  but  when  these  bodies  successively  re- 
solved upon  the  measure,  he  promptly  gave  his  whole 
heart  to  promote  its  success ;  repeating  his  determina- 
tion, to  be,  himself,  ever  at  the  post  of  greatest  danger. 
On  the  16th  of  June,  when  Col.  Prescott  received  his 
orders,  and  marched  with  his  thousand  men  to  fortify 
Bunker's  Hill,  the  session  at  Watertown  was  so  pro- 
tracted, that  Warren  could  not  leave  it  until  late  at 
nighL  So  soon  as  he  could,  he  prepared  to  join  Pres- 
cottr— despite  the  dissuasion  of  his  friends.  To  their 
assurances,  that  most  of  the  detachment,  and  especially 
he — daring  and  conspicuous  as  he  was — ^would  in  all 
probability  be  cut  off;  and  that  he  could  not  be  spared 
so  soon  from  the  cause ;  he  replied,  *'  I  cannot  help  it : 
I  must  share  the  fate  of  my  countrymen.  I  cannot  hear 
the  cannon  and  remain  inactive."  Among  the  most 
iiitimnte  of  these  friends,  was  the  afterwards  distin- 
guished Blbridge  Gerry ;  with  whom  he  lodged  regu- 
larly in  the  same  room,  and,  on  that  last  night,  in  the 
same  bed.  To  him ; — when  they  parted  after  midnight, 
Warren  uttered  the  sentiment — so  truly  Roman,  and 
in  this  instance  so  prophetic — "dulce  tl  decorum  ett, 
pro  patria  nwri.*'  By  day-break,  he  was  at  the  camp 
in  Cambridge;  where,  finding  that  the  British  had 
not  shewn  themselves,  and  sick  with  an  aching  head, 
from  mental  and  bodily  toil,  he  lay  down,  to  snatch 
a  little  repose.  But  he  was  soon  roused  by  tidings, 
that  the  enemy  were  in  motion :  and  instantly  rising, 
he  exclaimed,  "  my  headache  is  gone."  Others  doubt- 
ed what  the  object  of  the  enemy's  threatened  move- 
ment was.  He  at  once  saw  it  to  be,  the  unfinish- 
ed fortification  upon  Bunker  HilL  The  committee  of 
safety  (which  sat  in  the  house  where  he  was)  having 
resolved  immediately  to  despatch  a  reinforcement  thi- 
ther, Warren  mounted  his  horse,  and  with  sword  and 
musket,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  strife.  He  arrived  just 
as  the  fight  began,  and  seeking  out  General  Putnam, 
(who  was  already  there)  desired  to  be  poeted  where  the 


service  was  to  be  most  arduous.  Putnam  ezprened 
his  sorrow  at  seeing  faim,  in  a  pUice  so  full  of  peril: 
**  but  since  you  have  come,"  added  he,  "  I  will  obey 
your  orders  with  pleasure."  Warren  replied,  that  he 
came  as  a  volunteer — to  obey  and  fight ;  not  to  com- 
mand. Putnam  then  requested  him  to  take  his  stand 
in  the  redoubt,  where  Prescott  commanded,  and  which 
was  constd^ably  in  advance  of  the  slighter  defence, 
behind  which  Putnsmi  and  his  men  were  stationed. 
On  his  entering  the  redoubt,  he  was  greeted  with  lood 
huzzas:  and  Prescott,  like  Putnam,  offered  him  the 
command.  He  again  refused  it ;  sayings  that  be  was 
a  mere  volunteer,  and  should  be  happy  to  learn  service 
from  so  experienced  a  soldier.  We  cannot,  thrilling  as 
they  are  to  our  recollections,  undertake  to  narrate  the 
well  knowa  particulars  of  that  great  day.  But  we 
commend  the  story,  as  told  by  Ihe  authoress  before  us, 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  Our  business  is  with 
General  Warren.  He  was  constantly  active;  goinc; 
through  the  ranks,  cheering  on  his  comrades,  sharing 
their  perils,  and  plying  his  musket  against  the  advanc- 
ing enemy.  When  the  British  had  twice  been  driven 
from  the  height,  with  a  thousand  slain ;  when  the  ezp 
haustion  of  powder  and  ball,  leaving  the  Americans  no 
means  of  resistance  but  clubbed  guns,  agaiast  fixed 
bayonets  and  fourfold  numbers,  necessarily  made  the 
third  onset  successful — Warren  was  the  last  to  leave 
his  station.  The  slowest  in  that  slow  and  reluctant  re- 
treat, he  struggled  for  every  foot  of  ground ;  disdaining 
to  quicken  his  steps,  though  bullets  whizzed  and  bktod 
streamed  all  around  him.  Major  Small,  of  the  British 
army,  recognized  him ;  and  eager  to  save  his  life,  called 
upon  him  for  God's  sake  to  stop,  and  be  protected  from 
destruction.  Warren  turned  and  looked  towards  him: 
but  sickening  at  the  sight  and  the  thought  of  his  slaugh- 
tered countrymen  and  of  the  lost  battle,  again  moved 
slowly  off  as  before.  Major  Small  then  ordered  his 
men  not  to  fire  at  the  American  General :  but  it  was  too 
late.  Just  as  the  order  was  given,  a  ball  passed  through 
his  head ;  he  fell,  and  expired. 

His  body  lay  on  the  field  all  the  next  night.  When 
one  who  knew  his  person,  told  General  Howe  the  next 
morning  that  Warren  was  among  the  slain,  he  would 
not  believe  it ;  declaring  it  knpoMtibU  that  the  President 
of  the  Congress  should  have  been  suffered  to  expose 
himself  so  hazardously.  An  English  surgeon,  however, 
who  had  also  known  Warren,  identified  his  corpse; 
and,  to  prove  the  daring  of  which  he  was  capdble,  add 
ed,  that  but  five  days  before,  he  had  ventured  alone 
into  Boston  in  a  small  canoe,  to  learn  the  plans  of  the 
British ;  and  had  urged  the  surgeon  to  enter  into  the 
American  service.  General  Howe  declared,  that  the 
death  of  one  such  adversary  balanced  the  loss  of  500  of 
his  own  men.  Warren*s  body  was  buried  with  many 
others,  English  and  American,  near  the  spot  where  he 
fell ;  whence,  sometime  aflerwards,  it  was  removed  to 
the  Tremont  burying  ground,  and  finally  to  the  fiunfly 
vault  under  Sl  Paul's  Church,  in  Boston.  His  bro- 
thers, at  the  first  disinterment,  knew  his  remains  by  an 
artificial  tooth,  by  a  nail  wanting  on  one  of  hb  fingers, 
and  by  his  clothes,  in  which  he  was  buried  just  as  he 
fell.  His  youngest  brother.  Dr.  John  Warren,  at  first 
sight  of  the  body,  fainted  away,  and  lay  for  many  mi- 
nutes insensible  on  the  ground.  We  draw  a  veil  over 
the  grief  of  his  mother,  when,  after  srtorluriiig  s 
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of  three  days,  the  dreadful  truth  was  diadosed  to  her. 
In  Creneral  Warren's  poeket,  an  English  aoldier  found 
a  prayer  book,  with  the  owner's  name  written  in  it. 
The  soldier  carried  it  to  England,  and  sold  it  for  a  high 
price  to  a  kind-hearted  dergyman,  who  benerolenUy 
transmitted  it  to  a  minister  in  Roxbury,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  restore  it  to  the  general's  nearest  relation. 
It  was  aocordingly  given  to  his  youngest  brother,  whose 
son,  £>r.  John  C.  Warren,  still  retains  iL  It  was  print- 
ed in  1559,  in  a  charaeter  rpmarkably  distinct,  and  is 
strongly  and  handsomely  bound* 

If  our  due  space  had  not  already  been  exceeded,  we 
would  include  in  this  sketeh  several  other  interesting 
particulars,  connected  with  its  illustrious  subject:  but 
we  must  forbear. 

There  were  ample  contemporaneous  testmionials  to 
the  merits  of  General  Warren.  Amongst  others,  was 
a  vote  of  the  general  Coi^iress,  that  a  monument  should 
be  erected  to  his  memory^  **  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  virtues  and  distinguished  services  ;**  and  that  his 
chiMren  should  be  supported  at  the  public  charge. 
Like  the  prayers  of  Homer's  heroes,  this  vote  was  half 
dispersed  in  empty  air  :  the  other  half  took  effect,  so 
far  as  the  annual  payment  of  a  moderate  sum  went, 
towards  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children. 
It  is  not  until  she  has  mentioned  this  fact,  that  our  au- 
thoress bethinks  her  of  saying,  that  Gkneral  Warren 
was  married  to  an  excellent  and  amiable  woman,  who 
died  three  years  before  him  ;  and  that  he  left  four  or* 
pfaan  children.  So  important  an  event  in  human  life 
might  surely  have  been  earlier  told,  and  more  regard- 
fully  dwelt  upon.  We  would  fain  have  had  something 
said  of  kU  domestic  life,  who  filled  so  large  a  space  in 
his  country's  eye ;  something  to  exemplify  what  we 
hold  as  an  everlasting  trath — that  a  good  son  and  a  true 
patriot  is  sure  to  make  a  true  husband  and  a  good  father. 
Situated  as  she  is,  our  authoress  cannot  fail,  by  reason- 
able diligence  of  inquiry,  to  learn  many  things,  worthy 
of  the  improved  edition  which  we  hope  to  see,  of  her  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  though  so  faulty  production. 

We,  as  one  of  the  posterity  whose  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration G'sneml  Warren  so  richly  earned,  can  read  in 
his  destiny  more  than  a  fulfilment  of  the  augury  con- 
tained in  the  official  account  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  drawn  up  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  It  speaks 
of  him  aib  "a  man,  whose  memory  will  be  endeared  to 
his  countrymen,  and  to  the  worthy  in  every  part  and 
age  of  tb«  worU,  so  long  as  valour  shall  be  esteemed 
among  mankind."  To  valour,  we  would  add  the  love- 
lier and  nobler  names  of  courtbst,  gknbrositt,  and 
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TO  CHRUTIAJr A* 

Sister,  while  life  and  joy  are  young, 
While  the  sweet  lyre  of  hope  is  strung, 
Ere  thou  hast  known  a  crowd  of  cares, 
Earth's  vain  regrets  and  burning  tears — 
Ere  the  sick  heart  of  grief  is  thine, 
Or  rapture's  thrilling  pulse  decline — 
Ere  wounded  pride  and  love  shall  tell 
That  thon  hast  served  the  world  too  well, 
Turn  thou  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
Of  faith  and  holy  love  divine ! 


Bring  all  thy  strength  of  feeling  there  | 
Wait  not  to  waste  affection  where 
No  harvest  ever  can  repay 
For  all  thou  losest  by  delay. 
Seek  the  bright  path  the  saints  have  trod; 
At  his  own  altar  worship  God ; 
And  find  that  peace  whilst  kneeling  there 
The  world  can  neither  give  nor  share. 
Mourn  thou  with  hope— with  fear  rejoice ; 
List  to  that  small  but  awful  voice, 
Which  tells  us  all  things  fade  and  die 
To  bloom  no  more  beneath  the  sky. 
Earth's  brightest  dreams  soon  melt  away. 
Her  forms  of  loveliness  decay — 
And  disappointment's  chilling  gloom 
Blights  all  her  flowers  of  fairest  bloom  ; 
But  oh,  remember,  there  is  bliss 
In  a  far  better  land  than  this : 
Look  thou  beyond  this  world  of  care. 
And  hope  a  fadeless  crown  to  wear. 
.  Then  may  distress  and  sorrow  come, 
Thy  soul  can  ever  find  a  home !  e.  a.  s. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meeeenf  er. 
VHB  FRUSHIMS  OF  KAJf* 

The  young  babe  sat  on  its  mother's  knee, 
Shaking  its  coral  and  bells  with  glee, 
When  Hope  drew  near  with  a  seraph  smile. 
And  kiss'd  the  lips  that  had  spoke  no  guile, 
Nor  breath'd  the  words  of  sorrow. 
Its  little  sister  brought  a  flower. 
And  Hope  still  lingering  nigh, 
With  sunny  tress  and  sparkling  eye, 
Whispered  of  buds  in  a  brighter  bower 
It  might  cull  for  itself  to-moROw. 

The  boy  came  in  from  the  wintry  snow, 

And  mus'd  by  the  parlor  lire, — 
But  ere  the  evening  lamps  did  glow 
A  stranger  came  with  a  thoughtful  brow ; 
''What  is  that  in  your  hand  7"  she  said ; 
"  My  new-year's  gift,  with  its  covers  red." 
"  Bring  hither  the  book,  my  boy,  and  see 

The  magic  spell  of  Memory ; — 
That  page  hath  gold,  and  a  way  I'll  find 
To  lock  it  safe  in  your  docile  mind : 
For  books  have  honey,  the  sages  say, 
That  is  sweet  to  the  taste,  when  the  hair  is  grey." 

The  youth  at  midnight  sought  his  bed, 

But  ere  he  elosed  his  eyes 
Two  forms  drew  near  with  a  gentle  tread, 

In  meek  and  saintly  guise; 
One  struck  a  lyre  of  wondrous  power. 

With  thrilling  muaio  fraught, 
That  chain'd  the  flying  smnmer  hour. 

And  charm'd  the  listener's  thought— 
For  still  would  its  tuneful  cadence  be, 

"  Follow  met  Folk>w  me ! 
And  every  mom  a  amUe  shall  bring 
As  sweet  as  the  meny  lay  I  sing.** 

But  when  she  ceas'd,  with  serious  air 

The  other  made  reply, 
"  Shall  he  not  also  be  my  care? 
May  not  1  his  pleasures  share  7 
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Sister!  Sister!  tellms  twhy? 
Need  Memory  e'er  with  Hope  contend? 
Doth  not  the  virtuous  soul  still  find  in  both  a  friend  7** 

The  youth  beheld  the  strife, 
And  earnestly  replied, 
"  Come,  each  shall  be  my  guide — 
Both  gild  the  path  of  life:'* 
So  he  gave  to  each  a  trusting  kiss, 
And  laid  him  down,  and  his  dream  was  bUss. 

The  man  came  forth  to  mn  bis  race. 
And  e?er  when  the  morning  light 
Rous'd  him  from  the  trance  of  night, 

When  singing  from  her  nest 
The  laA  went  up  with  a  dewy  breast, 
Hope  by  his  pillow  stood  with  angel  grace — 
And  as  a  mother  cheers  her  son. 
She  gMed  his  daily  harness  on. 
And  when  the  star  of  eve  from  weary  care 
Bade  him  to  his  home  repair ; 
When  by  the  hearth-stone  where  his  joys  were  bom. 
The  cricket  wound  its  tiny  horn. 
Sober  Memory  spread  her  board, 
With  knowledge  richly  storM, 
And  mppM  with  him^  and  like  a  guardian  blest 
His  nightly  rest 

The  old  man  sat  in  his  elbow-chair, 

His  locks  were  thin  and  grey — 
Memory,  that  faithful  friend  was  there. 

And  he  in  a  querulous  tone  did  say, 
*'Ha8t  thou  not  lost  with  careless  key 
Something  that  I  bare  entrusted  to  thee  7" 
Her  pausing  answer  was  sad  and  low, 
"It  may  be  so!  It  may  be  so! 
The  lock  of  my  ca»ket  is  wom  and  weak. 
And  Time  with  a  plunderer's  eye  doth  seek: 
Something  I  miss,  but  I  cannot  say 
What  it  is  he  hath  stolen  away— 
For  it  seems  that  tinsel  and  trifles  spread 
Over  the  alter'd  path  we  tread: 
But  the  genu  thou  didst  give  me  when  life  was  new, 
Look !  here  they  are,  all  told  and  true. 
Diamonds  and  rabies  of  changeless  hue." 

.  Thus,  while  in  grave  debate. 
Mournful  and  ill  at  ease  they  sate, 
Finding  treasures  disarranged,  [chang'd, 

Blaming  the  fickle  world,  when  (hey  theoHelves  were 
Hope,  on  a  brilliant  wing  did  soar, 
Wbich  folded  neath  her  robe  she  long  had  wore, 
And  spread  its  rainbow  plumes  with  new  delight, 
And  hazarded  its  strength  in  a  bold  heavenward  flight. 

The  d3ring  lay  on  his  couch  of  pain, 
And  his  soul  went  forth  to  the  angel  train— 
Ya  when  heaven's  gate  its  golden  bars  undrew, 
Memory  walked  that  portal  through. 
And  spread  her  tablet  to  the  Judge's  eye. 
Heightening  with  clear  response  the  welcome  of  the  sky. 
But  at  that  threshold  high, 
Hope  faltered  with  a  drooping  eye, 
And  as  the  expiring  rose 
Doth  in  its  last  adieu  iu  sweetest  breath  disclose. 
Laid  down  to  die. 


As  a  spent  harp  its  s]rmpbony  dolh  roll. 
Faintly  her  parting  sigh 
Greeted  a  glorious  form  that  stood  serenely  by : 
'*  Earth*i  pilgrim  I  resign ; 
I  cheered  him  to  his  grave— I  lov'd  him— he  was  mine ; 
Christ  hath  redeemed  his  soal — 

Immortal  Joy!  >Us  thine."  L.K.S. 

J9art/Mi  Can.  8epi.  18S5. 


Per  cha  SoodMn  LUsrsry 


Oh  Britain !  on  thy  far,  frr  disunt  shores. 
Mid  scenes  of  grandeur,  scenes  with  beauty  firaog^t. 

Oft  do  I  wish  to  stray,  when  fancy  pours 
Her  rainbow  colors  in  the  urn  of  thought. 

Each  cmmbling  tower,  and  each  enchanted  wood. 
And  every  haunted  glen  by  Poets  son{^ 

Each  mountain,  ibrest,  valley,  fieM,  or  flood, 
0*er  which  romance  her  magic  veil  has  huiH^; 

Thy  <*  sUtely  homes,"  the  beautiful,  the  grand- 
Each  "  breezy  lawn,"  and  each  embowering  tree. 

In  Albion  clothed  by  nature's  partial  hand 
In  bloom  and  verdure — all  I  seem  to  see. 

I  picture  to  myself  thy  regal  halls, 

Where  pomp  and  splendor  hold  an  equal  sway; 
Thy  palaces,  within  whoee  time-stained  walls 

Kings  have  been  bom,  have  lived,  and  passed  away; 

That  ancient  pile,*  where  gloom  and  silence  keep 
Their  vigils  o'er  the  great  and  honored  dead — 

Where  princes  proud,  and  gifted  poets  sleeps 
Each  lakl  forever  in  his  nairow  bed ; 

The  spoU  that  hallowed  in  thy  history  stand. 
The  graves  of  those  whoee  mem'ries  cannot  die, 

With  living  gems  that  still  adorn  thy  land. 
Ail,  all  appear  to  fancy's  ardent  eye. 

Parent  thou  art  of  many  a  cherished  son. 
And  many  a  daughter  crowned  with  wreaths  of  fame^ 

Whose  talents  high,  or  virtues  rare  have  won 
An  ever  glorious,  ever  honored  name. 

A  Milton's  genius  awfully  sublime, 

A  Shakspeare's  wit  m  nature's  garmeBts  diest, 
A  Scott  whose  fiune  can  only  end  with  time, 

Sprung  from  thy  soil,  and  sleep  within  iU  hnuL 

A  Campbell's  pure  and  chastened  flow  of  thoqght, 
A  Hemans'  skill  poetic  flowers  to  twine, 

A  Bulwer's  matchless  page  with  interest  fraught, 
A  Landon's  love-tuned  lyre,  all — all  are  thine! 

But  oh,  between  my  own  blest  land  and  thee 
Old  Ocean's  wide  and  restless  waters  spread ; 

Thy  gifted  great  I  may  not  hope  to  see. 
And  on  thy  shores  I  know  I  ne'er  shall  tread. 

Yet  the  ftee  spirit  roves  where  I  woaM  go. 
To  other  climes^  the  beautiful  and  bright. 

Through  fields  of  air,  o'er  ocean's  traeUess  flow. 
Eager,  unchecked  and  chainleas  in  its  flight ! 

a.  A.  s. 
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For  tho  Southern  Lkarary  Measeogtr. 
KCBTG  PKST  THB  FIRST. 

A  TALE.  CONTAINING  AN  ALLEGORY— BY . 

The  Oode  do  bear  and  well  allow  ia  kings 
The  things  which  thejr  abhor  in  rasetl  routes. 

BuckAwiVi  Tragedy  ^f  Ferrex  md  Porrex. 

About  tweWc  o'clock,  one  sultry  night,  in  the  month 
of  August,  and  during  the  chivalrous  reign  of  the  third 
Edward,  two  seamen  belonging  to  the  crew  of  the 
"  Free  and  Easy,"  a  trading  schooner  plying  between 
Sluys  and  the  Thames,  and  then  at  anchor  in  that  river, 
were  much  astonished  to  find  themselves  seated  in  the 
tap-room  of  an  ale-house  in  the  parish  of  Sl  Andrews, 
London — which  ale-house  bore  for  sign  the  portraiture 
of  a  "Jolly  Tar." 

The  room,  it  is  needless  to  say,  although  ill-contrived, 
smoke-blackened,  low-pitched,  and  in  every  other  res- 
pect agreeing  with  the  general  character^of  such  places 
at  the  period — was,  nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
grotesque  groups  scattered  here  and  there  within  it, 
sufficiently  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

Of  these  groups  our  two  seamen  formed,  I  think,  the 
most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  elder,  and  whom 
his  companion  addressed  by  the  characteristic  appella- 
tion of  "  Legs,"  was  also  much  the  most  ill-favored, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  much  the  taller  of  the  two.  He 
might  have  measured  six  feet  nine  inches,  and  an  ha- 
bitual stoop  in  the  shoulders  seemed  to  have  been  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  altitude  so  enormous. 

Superfluities  in  height  were,  however,  more  than  ac- 
counted for  by  deficiencies  in  other  respects.  He  was 
exceedingly,  wofully,  awfully  thin  ;  and  might,  as  his 
associates  asserted,  have  answered,  when  sober,  for  a 
pennant  at  the  mast-head,  or,  when  stiflT  with  liquor, 
have  served  for  a  jit>-boom.  But  these  jests,  and 
others  of  a  simihir  nature,  had  evidently  produced,  at 
no  time,  any  effect  upon  the  leaden  muscles  of  the  tar. 
With  high  cheek-bones,  a  large  hawk-nose,  retreating 
chin,  fallen  under-jaw,  and  huge  protruding  white  eyes, 
the  expression  of  his  countenance,  although  tinged  wiili 
a  species  of  dogged  indifference  to  matters  and  things 
in  general,  was  not  the  less  utterly  solemn  and  serious 
beyond  all  attempts  at  imitation  or  description. 

The  younger  seaman  was  in  all  outward  appearance, 
the  antipodes  of  his  companion.  His  stature  could  not 
have  exceeded  four  fecU  A  pair  of  stumpy  bow-legs 
supported  his  squat,  unwieldy  figure,  while  his  unusu- 
ally short  and  thick  arms,  with  no  ordinary  fists  at  their 
extremities,  swung  off,  dangling  from  his  sides  like  the 
fins  of  a  sea-turtle.  Small  eyes,  of  no  particular  color, 
twinkled  far  back  in  his  head.  His  nose  remained  bu- 
ried in  the  mass  of  flesh  which  enveloped  his  round, 
full,  and  purple  face ;  and  his  thick  upper-lip  rested 
upon  the  still  thicker  one  beneath  with  an  air  of  com- 
placent self-satisfaction,  much  heightened  by  the  own- 
er's habit  of  licking  them  at  intervals.  He  evidently 
regarded  his  tall  ship-mate  with  a  feeling  half- wondrous, 
half-quizzical ;  and  stared  up  occasionally  in  his  face 
as  the  red  setting  sun  stares  up  at  the  crags  of  Ben 
Nevis. 

Various  and  eventful,  however,  bad  be^n  the  peregri- 
nations of  the  worthy  couple  in  and  about  the  different 
tap-houses  of  the  neighborhood  during  the  earlier  hours 
of  the  night.    Funds  even  the  most  ample,  are  not  al 
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ways  everlasting:  and  it  was  with  empty  pockeu  our 
friends  had  ventured  upon  the  present  hostelrie. 

At  the  precise  period  then,  when  this  history  pro- 
perly commences^  Legs,  and  his  fellow  Hugh  Tarpau- 
lin, sat,  each  with  both  elbows  resting  upon  the  large 
oaken  table  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  with  a  hand 
upon  either  cheek.  They  were  eyeing,  from  behind  a 
huge  flagon  of  unpaid-frr  ** humming-stuff,"  the  por- 
tentous words  **  No  Chalk,"  which  to  their  indignation 
and  astonishment  were  scored  over  the  door-way  by 
means  of  that  very  identical  mineral  whose  presence  they 
purported  to  deny.  Not  that  the  gift  of  decyphering 
written  characters— a  gift  among  llie  commonalty  of 
that  day  considered  little  leas  cabalistical  than  the  art  of 
inditing— could,  in  strict  justice,  have  been  laid  to  the 
charge  of  either  disciple  of  the  sea;  but  there  was,  to 
say  the  truth,  a  certain  twist  in  the  formation  of  the 
letters — an  indescribable  lee-lurch  about  the  whole — 
which  foreboded,  in  the  opinion  of  bocb  seamen,  a 
long  run  of  dirty  weather ;  and  determined  them  at 
once,  in  the  pithy  words  of  Legs  himself,  to  **  pump 
ship,  clew  up  all  sail,  and  scud  before  the  wind." 

Having  accordingly  drank  up  what  remained  of  the 
ale,  and  looped  up  the  points  of  their  short  doublets, 
they  finally  made  a  bolt  for  the  streeu  Although  Tar- 
paulin rolled  twice  i.iio  the  fire-place,  mistaking  ii  for 
the  door,  yet  their  escape  was  at  length  happily  effect- 
ed— and  half  after  twelve  o'clock  found  our  heroes  ripe 
for  mischief,  and  running  for  life  down  a  dark  alley  in 
the  direction  of  St.  Andrew's  Stair,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  landlord  and  landlady  of  the  "Jolly  Tar." 
♦  ♦**♦♦ 

At  the  epoch  of  this  eventful  tale,  and  periodically,  for 
many  years  before  and  after,  all  England,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  metropolis,  resounded  with  the  fearful  cry  of 
'*  Pest !  Pest !  Pest  I "  The  city  was  in  a  great  measure 
depopulated — and  in  those  horrible  regions,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Thames,  where  ainid  the  dark,  narrow,  and 
filthy  lanes  and  alleys,  the  Demon  of  Disease  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  his  nativity,  awe,  terror,  and  super- 
stition were  alone  to  be  found  stalking  abroad. 

By  authority  of  the  king  such  districts  were  placed 
wider  btttiy  and  all  persons  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  intrude  upon  their  dismal  solitude.  Yet  nei- 
ther the  mandate  of  the  monarch,  cor  the  huge  barriers 
erected  at  the  entrances  of  the  streets,  nor  thtf  prospect 
of  that  loathsome  death  which,  with  almost  ahsoltfte 
certainty,  overwhelmed  the  wretch  whom  no  peril  could 
deter  from  the  adventure,  prevented  the  unfurnished 
and  untenanted  dwellings  from  being  stripped,  by  the 
hand  of  nightly  rapine,  of  every  article  such  ai  iron, 
brass,  or  lead-work,  which  could  in  any  manner  be 
turned  to  a  profitable  account. 

Above  all,  it  was  usually  found,  upon  the  annual 
winter  opening  of  the  barriers,  that  locks,  bolls,  and 
secret  cellars  had  proved  but  slender  protection  to  those 
rich  stores  of  wines  and  liquors  which,  in  consideration 
of  the  risk  and  trouble  of  removal,  many  of  the  nume- 
rous dealers  having  shops  in  the  neighborhood  had  con- 
sented to  trust,  diuring  the  period  of  exile,  to  so  insuffi- 
cient a  security. 

But  there  were  very  few  of  the  terror-stricken  peo- 
ple who  attributed  these  doings  to  the  agency  of  hiunan 
hands.  Pest-Spirits,  Plague-Goblins,  and  Fever-De- 
mons were  the  popular  imps  of  mischief;  and  tales  so 
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blood-chilling  were  hourly  told,  that  the  whole  mass  of 
forbidden  buildings  was,  at  length,  enveloped  in  terror 
as  in  a  shroud,  and  the  plunderer  himself  was  often 
scared  away  by  the  horrors  his  own  depredations  had 
created ;  leaving  the  entire  vast  circuit  of  prohibited 
district  to  gloom,  silence,  pestilence,  and  death. 
*  *  m  *  *  * 

It  was  by  one  of  these  terrific  barriers  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  indicated  the  region  beyond  to  be 
under  the  Pest-Ban,  that,  in  scrambling  down  an  aJIey, 
Legs  and  the  worthy  Hugh  Tarpemlin  found  their  pro- 
gress suddenly  impeded.  To  return  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  as  their  pursuers 
were  dose  upon  their  heels.  With  thorough-bred  sea- 
men to  clamber  up  the  roughly  fashioned  plank  work 
was  a  trifle ;  and,  maddened  with  the  twofold  excite- 
ment of  exercise  and  liquor,  they  leaped  unhesitatingly 
down  within  the  enclosure,  and  hoklingon  their  drunk- 
en course  with  shouts  and  yellings,  were  soon  bewil- 
dered in  its  noisome  and  intricate  recesses. 

Had  they  not,  indeed,  been  intoxicated  beyond  all 
sense  of  human  feelings,  their  reeling  footsteps  must 
have  been  palsied  by  the  horrors  of  their  situation. 
The  air  was  damp,  cold  and  misty.  The  paving  stones 
k>08ened  from  their  beds,  lay  in  wild  disorder  amid 
the  tall,  rank  grass,  which  sprang  up  hideously  around 
the  feet  and  ancles.  Rubbish  of  fallen  houses  choked 
up  the  streets.  The  most  fetid  and  poisonous  smells 
every  where  prevailed — and  by  the  occasional  aid  of 
that  ghastly  and  uncertain  light  which,  even  at  mid- 
night, never  fails  to  emanate  from  a  vapory  and  pesti- 
lential atmosphere,  might  be  discerned  lying  in  the  by- 
paths and  alleys,  or  rotting  in  the  windowless  habita- 
tions, the  carcass  of  many  a  nocturnal  plunderer  mrrest- 
ed  by  the  hand  of  the  plague  in  the  very  perpetration 
of  his  robbery. 

But  it  lay  not  in  the  power  of  images,  or  sensations, 
or  impediments  like  these,  to  stay  the  course  of  men 
who,  naturally  brave,  and  at  that  time  especially,  brim- 
ful of  courage  and  of  "humming-stuff,"  would  have 
reeled,  as  straight  as  their  condition  might  haw  pei> 
mitted,  undauntedly  into  the  very  jaws  of  the  Arch- 
angel Death.  Onward — still  onward  stalked  the  gigan- 
tic Legs,  making  the  desolate  solemnity  echo  and  re- 
echo with  yells  like  the  terrific  warwhoop  of  the 
Indian :  and  onward — still  onward  rolled  the  dumpy 
Tarpaulin,  hanging  on  to  the  doublet  of  his  more  active 
companion,  and  far  surpassing  the  tatter's  most  stre- 
nuous exertions  in  the  way  of  vocal  music  by  bull- 
roarings  in  boitOf  from  the  profundity  of  his  Stentorian 
lungs. 

They  had  now  evidently  reached  the  strong  hoM  of 
the  pestilence.  Their  way  at  every  step  or  plunge 
grew  more  noisome  and  more  horrible — tlie  paths  more 
narrow  and  more  intricate.  Huge  stones  and  beams 
falling  momentarily  from  the  decaying  roofs  above  them, 
gave  evidence,  by  their  sullen  and  heavy  descent,  of 
the  vast  height  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  while 
actual  exertion  became  necessary  to  force  a  passage 
through  frequent  heaps  of  putrid  human  corpses. 

Suddenly,  as  the  seamen  stumbled  aghinst  the  en- 
trance of  a  gigantic  and  ghastly-looking  building,  a  yell 
more  than  usually  shrill  from  the  throat  of  the  excited 
Legs,  was  replied  to  firom  within  in  a  rapid  succession 
of  wild,  laughter-like,  and  fiendish  shrieks. 


Nothing  daunted  at  sounds  which,  of  such  a  nature,  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place,  might  have  curdled  the 
very  blood  in  heauts  lessirrecoverably  on  fire,  the  drunk- 
en couple  burst  open  the  pannels  of  the  door,  and  stag- 
gered into  the  midst  of  things  with  a  volley  of  curses. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  however,  that  the  scene  which 
here  presented  itself  to  the  eyes  of  the  gallant  Legs  and 
worthy  Tarpaulin,  produced  at  first  sight  any  other 
efl[ect  upon  their  illuminated  faculties  than  an  over- 
whelming sensation  of  stupid  astonishment. 

The  room  within  which  they  found  themselves,  proved 
to  be  the  shop  of  an  undertaker — but  an  open  trap- 
door in  a  comer  of  the  floor  near  the  entrance,  looked 
down  upon  a  long  range  of  wine-cellars,  whose  depths 
the  occasional  sounds  of  bursting  bottles  proclaimed  to 
be  well  stored  with  their  appropriate  contents.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table — in  the  centre  of 
which  again  arose  a  huge  tub  of  what  appeared  to  be 
punch.  Bottles  of  various  wines  and  cordials,  together 
with  grotesque  jugs,  pitchers,  aind  flagons  of  every 
shape  and  quality,  were  scattered  profusely  upon  the 
board.  Around  it,  upon  coflin-treasels,  was  seated  a 
company  of  six — this  company  I  will  endeavor  to  de- 
lineate one  by  one. 

Fronting  the  entrance,  and  elevated  a  little  above  his 
companions,  sat  a  personage  who  appeared  to  be  tha 
president  of  the  table.  His  stature  was  gaunt  and  tall, 
and  Legs  was  confounded  to  behold  in  him  a  figtse 
more  emaciated  than  himself.  His  face  was  yellower 
than  the  yellowest  saffron — but  no  feature  of  his  visage, 
excepting  one  alone,  was  sufliciently  marked  to  merit 
a  particular  description.  This  one  consisted  in  a  fore- 
head so  unusually  and  hideously  lofly,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  bonnet  or  crown  of  flesh  superseded 
upon  the  fiatural  head.  His  mouth  was  puckered  and 
dimpled  into  a  singular  expression  of  ghastly  afl&bility, 
and  his  eyes,  as  indeed  the  eyes  of  all  at  table,  were 
glazed  over  with  the  fumes  of  intoxication. 

This  gentleman  was  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a 
richly  embroidered  black  silk-velvet  pall  wrapped  neg- 
ligently around  his  form  after  the  fashion  of  a  Spanish 
cloak.  His  head  was  stuck  all  full  of  tall,  sable  hearse- 
plumes,  which  he  nodded  to  and  fro  with  a  jaunty  and 
knowing  air,  and,  in  his  right  hand,  he  held  a  huge  hu- 
man thigh-bone,  with  which  he  appeared  to  have  been 
just  knocking  down  some  member  of  the  company  for 
a  song. 

Opposite  him,  and  with  her  back  to  the  door,  was  a 
lady  of  no  whit  the  less  extraordinary  character.  Al- 
though quite  as  tall  as  the  person  who  has  just  been 
described,  she  had  no  right  to  complain  of  his  unnatu- 
ral emaciation.  She  was  evidently  in  the  last  stage  of 
a  dropsy ;  and  her  figure  resembled  nearly  in  outline 
the  shapeless  proportions  of  the  huge  puncheon  of  Oe- 
tober  beer  which  stood,  with  the  head  driven  in,  dose 
by  her  side,  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber.  Her  foce  was 
exceedingly  round,  red,  and  full— and  the  same  pecn- 
liarity,  or  rather  want  of  peculiarity,  attached  itself  to 
her  countenance,  which  I  before  mentioned  in  the  case 
of  the  president — that  is  to  say,  only  one  feature  of  her 
face  was  sufficiently  distinguished  to  need  a  sepaimts 
characterization :  indeed,  the  acute  Tarpaulin  immedi- 
ately observed  that  the  same  remark  might  have  applied 
to  each  individual  person  of  the  party ;  every  one  of 
whom  seemed  to  possess  a  monopoly  of  some  i 
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portion  of  physiognomy.  With  the  lady  in  question  this 
portion  proved  to  be  the  mouth.  Commencing  at  the 
right  ear,  it  swept  with  a  terrific  chasm  to  the  lefl — the 
short  pendants  which  she  wore  in  either  auricle  conti- 
nually bobbing  into  the  aperture.  She  made,  however, 
every  exertion  to  keep  her  jaws  closed  and  look  digni- 
fied, in  a  dress  consisting  of  a  newly  starched  and  iron- 
ed shroud  coming  up  close  under  her  chin,  with  a  crimp- 
ed ruffle  of  cambric  muslin. 

At  her  right  hand  sat  a  diminutive  young  lady  whom 
she  appeared  to  patronize.  This  delicate  little  crea- 
ture, in  the  trembling  of  her  wasted  fingers,  in  the  livid 
hue  of  her  lips,  and  in  the  slight  hectic  spot  which 
tinged  her  otherwise  leaden  complexion,  gave  evident 
indications  of  a  galloping  consumption. 

An  air  of  extreme  haut  ton,  however,  pervaded  her 
whole  appearance — she  wore  in  a  graceful  and  degagi 
manner,  a  large  and  beautiful  winding-sheet  of  the 
finest  India  lawn — her  hair  hung  in  ringlets  over  her 
neck — a  soft  smile  played  about  her  mouth — but  her 
nose,  extremely  long,  thin,  sinuous,  flexible,  and  pim- 
pled, hung  down  far  below  her  under  lip,  and,  in  spile 
of  the  delicate  manner  in  which  she  now  and  then 
moved  it  to  one  side  or  the  other  with  her  tongue,  gave 
an  expression  rather  doubtful  to  her  countenance. 

Over  against  her,  and  upon  the  left  of  the  dropsical 
lady,  was  seated  a  little  puffy,  wheezing,  and  gouty 
old  man,  whose  cheeks  hung  down  upon  the  shoulders 
of  their  owner,  like  two  huge  bladders  of  Oporto  wine. 
With  his  arms  folded,  and  with  one  bandaged  leg 
cocked  up  against  the  table,  he  seemod  to  think  himself 
entitled  to  some  consideration. 

He  evidently  prided  himself  much  upon  every  inch 
of  his  personal  appearance,  but  took  more  especial  de- 
light in  calling  attention  to  his  gaudy  colored  surcoaU 
This,  to  say  the  truth,  must  have  cost  no  little  money, 
and  was  made  to  fit  him  exceedingly  well— being  fash 
ioned  from  one  of  the  curiously  embroidered  silken  co- 
vers appertaining  to  those  glorious  escutcheons  which, 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  are  customarily  hung  up  in 
some  conspicuous  place  upon  the  dwellings  of  departed 
aristocracy. 

Next  to  him,  and  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president, 
was  a  gentleman  in  long  white  hose  and  cotton  draw- 
ers. His  frame  shook  in  a  ludicrous  manner,  with  a  fit 
of  what  Tarpaulin  called  '*  the  horrors."  His  jaws, 
which  had  been  newly  shaved,  were  tightly  tied  up  by 
a  bandage  of  muslin ;  and  his  arms  being  fastened  in 
a  similar  way  at  the  wrists,  prevented  him  from  helping 
himself  too  freely  to  the  liquors  upon  the  table ;  a  pre- 
caution rendered  necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  Legs,  by 
the  peculiarly  sottish  and  wine-bibbing  cast  of  his  vis- 
age. A  pair  of  prodigious  ears,  nevertheless,  which  it 
was  no  doubt  found  impossible  to  confine,  towered 
away  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment,  and  were 
occasionally  pricked  up,  or  depressed,  as  the  sounds  of 
bursting  bottles  increased,  or  died  away,  in  the  cellars 
underneath. 

Fronting  him,  sixthly  and  lastly,  was  situated  a  sin- 
gularly  stifl^looking  personage,  who,  being  afflicted 
with  paralysis,  must,  to  speak  seriously,  have  felt  very 
ill  at  ease  in  his  unaccommodating  habiliments.  He 
was  habited,  somewhat  uniquely,  in  a  new  and  hand- 
some mahogany  coffin. 
The  t<^  or  head-piece  of  the  coffin  pressed  upon  the 


scull  of  the  wearer,  and  extended  over  it  in  the  fashion 
of  a  hood,  giving  to  the  entire  face  an  air  of  indescriba- 
ble interest.  Arm-holes  had  been  cut  in  the  sides,  for 
the  sake  not  more  of  elei^ance  than  of  convenience — 
but  the  dress,  nevertheless,  prevented  its  proprietor 
from  sitting  as  erect  as  his  associates ;  and  as  he  lay 
reclining  against  his  tressel,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five 
degrees,  a  pair  of  huge  goggle  eyes  rolled  up  their  aw- 
ful whites  towards  the  ceiling  in  absolute  amazement  at 
their  own  enormity. 

Before  each  of  the  party  lay  a  portion  of  a  scull 
which  was  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  Overhead  was  sus- 
pended an  enormous  human  skeleton,  by  means  of  a 
rope  tied  round  one  of  the  legs  and  fastened  to  a  ring 
in  the  ceiling.  The  other  limb,  confined  by  no  such 
fetter,  stuck  off  ftom  the  body  at  right  angles,  causing 
the  whole  loose  and  rattling  frame  to  dangle  and  twirl 
about  in  a  singular  manner,  at  the  caprice  of  every  oo- 
sional  puff  of  wind  which  found  its  way  into  the  apart- 
ment. In  the  cranium  of  this  hideous  thing  lay  a  quan- 
tity of  ignited  and  glowing  charcoal,  which  threw  a 
fitful  but  vivid  light  over  the  entire  scene ;  while  cof- 
fins, and  other  wares  appertaining  to  the  shop  of  an  un- 
dertaker, were  piled  high  up  around  the  room,  and 
against  the  windows,  preventing  any  straggling  ray 
from  escaping  into  the  streeL 

It  has  been  before  liinted  that  at  sight  of  this  extra- 
ordinary assembly,  and  of  their  still  more  eztraordkiary 
paraphernalia,  our  two  seamen  did  not  conduct  them- 
selves with  that  proper  degree  of  decorum  which  might 
have  been  expected.  Legs,  having  leant  himself  bock 
against  the  wall,  near  which  he  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing, dropped  his  lower  jaw  still  lower  than  umial,  and 
spread  open  his  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent:  while 
Hugh  Tarpaulin,  stooping  down  so  as  to  bring  his  nose 
upon  a  level  with  the  table,  and  spreading  out  a  palm 
upon  either  knee,  burst  into  a  long,  loud,  and  obstrepe- 
rous roar  of  very  ill-timed  and  immoderate  laughter. 

Witliout,  however,  taking  offence  at  behavior  so  ex- 
cessively rude,  the  tall  president  smiled  very  graciously 
upon  the  intruders — nodded  to  them  in  a  dignified 
manner  with  his  head  of  sable  plumes— and,  arising, 
took  each  by  an  arm,  and  led  him  to  a  seat  which  some 
others  of  the  company  had  placed  in  the  meantime  for 
his  accommodation.  Legs  to  all  this  ofifered  not  the 
slightest  resistance,  but  sat  down  as  he  was  directed — 
while  the  gallant  Hugh  removing  his  coffin-tressel  from 
its  station  near  the  head  of  the  table,  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  little  consumptiveladyin  the  winding-sheet,  plump- 
ed down  by  her  side  in  high  glee,  and,  pom'ing  out  a 
scull  of  red  wine,  drank  it  off  to  their  better  acquaintance. 
But  at  this  presumption  the  stiff  gentleman  in  the  coffin 
seemed  exceedingly  nettled,  and  serious  consequences 
might  have  ensued,  had  not  the  president,  rapping 
upon  the  table  with  his  truncheon,  diverted  the  atten* 
lion  of  all  present  to  the  following  speech  » 

*'  It  becomes  our  duty  upon  the  present  happy  occa- 
sion"  

"  Avast  there  I"— interrupted  Legs  looking  very  se- 
rious—"avast  there  a  bit,  I  say,  and  tell  us  who  the 
devil  ye  all  are,  and  what  business  ye  have  here  rigged 
off  like  the  foul  fiends,  and  swilling  the  snug '  blue  ruin' 
stowed  away  for  the  winter  by  my  honest  shipmate 
Will  Wimble  the  undertaker!" 
At  this  unpardonable  piece  of  ill- breeding,  all  the 
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original  company  Jmlf  started  to  their  feet,  and  uttered 
the  same  rapid  succession  of  Mrild  fiendish  shrieks  which 
had  before  caught  the  attention  of  the  seamen.  The 
president,  however,  was  the  first  to  recover  his  compo- 
sure, and  at  length,  turning  to  Legs  with  greai  dignity, 
recommenced. 

**  Most  willingly  will  we  gratify  any  reasonable  cu- 
riosity on  the  part  of  guests  so  illustrious,  unbidden 
though  they  be.  Know  then  that  in  these  dominions  I 
am  monarch,  and  here  rule  with  undivided  empire  under 
the  title  of  *  King  Pest  the  First' 

"  This  apartment  which  you  no  doubt  profanely  sup- 
pose to  be  the  shop  of  Will  Wimble  the  undertaker — 
a  man  whom  we  know  not,  and  whose  plebeian  appel- 
lation has  never  before  this  night  thwarted  our  royal 
ears — this  apartment,  I  say,  is  the  Dais-Chamber  of  our 
Palace,  devoted  to  the  councils  of  our  kingdom,  and  to 
other  sacred  and  lofty  purposes. 

"  The  noble  lady  who  sits  opposite  is  dueen  Pest, 
and  our  Serene  Consort.  The  other  exalted  personages 
whom  you  behold  are  all  of  our  family,  and  wear  the 
insignia  of  the  blood  royal  under  the  respective  titles  of 

*  His  Grace  the  Arch  Duke  Pest-lferous'— *  His  Grace 
the  Duke  Pest-llential'— » His  Grace  the  Duke  Tem- 
Pest' — and  *  Her  Serene  Highness  the  Arch  Duchess 
Ana-Pest.' 

"  As  regards" — continued  he — "  your  demand  of  the 
business  upon  which  we  ait  here  in  council,  we  might 
be  pardoned  for  replying  that  it  concerns  and  concerns 
alone  our  own  private  and  regal  interest,  and  is  in  no 
manner  important  to  any  other  than  ourself.  But  in 
consideration  of  those  rights  to  which  as  guests  and 
strangers  you  may  feel  yourselves  entitled,  we  wiH  fur- 
thermore explain  that  we  are  here  this  night,  prepared 
by  deep  research  and  accurate  investigation,  to  examine, 
analyze,  and  thoroughly  determine  the  indefinable  spi- 
rit— the  incomprehensible  qualities  and  nare  of  those 
inestimable  treasures  of  the  palate,  the  wines,  ales,  and 
liqueurs  of  this  goodly  Metropolis  :  by  so  doing  to  ad- 
vance not  more  our  own  designs  than  the  true  welfare 
of  that  unearthly  sovereign  whose  reign  is  over  us  all — 
whose  dominions  are  unlimited — and  whose  name  is 

*  Death.' " 

"  Whose  name  is  Davy  Jones !" — ejaculated  Tarpau- 
lin, helping  the  lady  by  his  side  to  a  scull  of  liqueur, 
and  pouring  out  a  second  for  himself. 

"  Profane  varlel  I" — said  the  president,  now  turning 
his  attention  to  the  worthy  Hugh — '*  profane  and  exe- 
erable  wretch  I — we  have  said,  that  in  consideration  of 
those  rights  which,  even  in  thy  filthy  person,  we  feel 
no  inclination  to  violate,  we  have  condescended  to  make 
reply  to  your  rude  and  unseasonable  inquiries.  We, 
nevertheless,  for  your  unhallowed  intrusion  upon  our 
councils,  believe  it  our  duty  to  mulct  you  and  your 
companion  in  each  a  gallon  of  Black  Strap— having 
drank  which  to  the  prosperity  of  our  kingdom — at  a 
single  draught — apd  upon  your  bended  knees — you  shall 
be  forthwith  free  either  to  proceed  upon  your  way,  or 
remain  and  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  our  table 
according  to  your  respective  and  individual  pleasures." 

"It  would  be  a  matter  of  utter  impossibility" — re- 
plied Legs,  whom  the  assumptions  and  dignity  of  King 
Pest  the  First  had  evidently  inspired  with  some  feelings 
of  respect,  and  who  arose  and  fiudied  himself  by  the 
table  ai  he  spok^— *'  it  would,  please  your  majesty,  be 


a  matter  of  utter  impoesibility  to  stow  avray  in  my  hoU 
even  one-fourth  of  that  same  liquor  which  yoor  majesty 
has  just  mentioned.  To  say  nothing  of  the  stufi  placed 
on  board  in  the  forenoon  by  way  of  ballast,  and  not  to 
mention  the  various  ales  and  liqueurs  shipped  this  even- 
teg  at  different  sea-ports,  I  am,  at  present,  lull  up  to 
the  throat  of  'humming-stuff'  taken  in  and  duly  paid 
for  at  the  sign  of  the  *  Jolly  Tar.'  You  will,  tbereibre, 
please  your  majesty,  be  so  good  as  take  the  will  for  tbe 
deed — for  by  no  manner  of  means  either  can  I  or  will  I 
swallow  another  drop— least  of  all  a  drop  of  that  vil- 
lainous* bilge- water  that  answers  to  the  bail  of  'Black 
Strap.'" 

"Belay  that!" — interrupted  Tarpaulin,  astonished 
not  more  at  the  length  of  his  companion's  speech  than 
at  the  nature  of  his  refusal — "  Belay  that  you  lubber ! — 
and  I  say.  Legs,  none  of  your  palaver !  Jify  hull  is  still 
light,  although  I  confess  you  yourself  seem  to  be  a  little 
top-heavy ;  and  as  for  the  matter  of  your  share  of  the 
cargo,  why  rather  than  raise  a  squall  I  would  find 
stowage-room  for  it  myself,  but" 

"This  proceeding" — interposed  the  preddrnt — **'m 
by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  mulct 
or  sentence  which  is  in  its  nature  Median,  and  not  to 
be  altered  or  recalled.  The  conditions  we  have  impoeed 
must  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  that  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation — in  failure  of  which  fulfilment  we  de- 
cree that  you  do  here  be  tied  neck  and  heels  tagetbet. 
and  duly  drowned  as  rebels  in  yon  hogshead  of  October 
beer!" 

"  A  sentence  * — a  sentence  !~a  righteous  and  just 
sentence ! — a  glorious  decree ! — a  most  worthy  and  up- 
right, and  holy  condemnation !" — shouted  the  Pest  Fa- 
mily altogether.  The  king  elevated  his  forehead  into 
innumerable  wrinkles — the  gouty  (iule  old  man  puffuc 
like  a  pair  of  bellows — the  lady  of  the  winding  sbe«t 
waved  her  nose  to  and  fro— the  gentleman  in  the  cotton 
drawers  pricked  up  his  ears — she  of  the  shroud  gasped 
like  a  dying  fish — and  he  of  the  coffin  looked  stifiraod 
rolled  up  his  eyes. 

**  Ugh !— ugh !— ugh !"— chuckled  Tarpaulin  without 
heeding  the  general  excitation — "  ugh ! — ugh  ! — ugh ! 

ugh  ! — ugh ! — ugh  ! — ugh ! — ugh ! — ugh !"  **I  was 

saying,*'  said  he, — "I  was  saying  when  Mr.  King  Peat 
poked  in  his  marling-spike,  that  as  fiM*  the  matter  of  two 
or  three  gallons  more  or  less  Black  Strap,  it  was  a  tnile 
to  a  tight  sea-boat  like  myself  not  overstowed — btit 
when  it  comes  to  drinking  the  health  of  the  Deri] — 
whom  God  assoilzie — and  going  down  upon  my  mantnr 
bones  to  his  ill-favored  majesty  there,  whom  I  know,  as 
well  as  I  know  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  to  be  nobody  in 
the  whole  world  but  Tim  Hurlyguriy,  the  organ-grin- 
der— ^why !  its  quite  another  guess  sort  of  a  thing,  and 
utterly  and  altogether  past  my  comprehension.** 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  this  speech  in  tranquillity. 
At  the  name  of  Tim  Hurlyguriy  the  whole  Junto  leap- 
ed from  their  seats. 

"  Treason !  "--shouted  his  Serenity  King  Peat  tbe 
Pint. 

"  Treason  !"~8aid  the  little  man  with  the  gouL 

"  Treason !" — screamed  the  Arch  Dudieas  Ana-PesL 

"  Treason !" — muttered  the  gentleman  with  his  jaws 
tied  up. 

"  Treason !" — growled  he  of  the  eoflin. 

**  Treaaon!  treason  !**—ehrieked  her  majcity  of  the 
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mouth ;  and,  seizing  by  the  hinder  part  of  his  breeches 
the  unfortunate  Tarpaulin,  who  had  just  commenced 
pouring  out  for  himself  a  scull  of  liqueur,  she  lifted  him 
high  up  into  the  air,  and  dropped  him  without  ceremony 
into  the  huge  open  puncheon  of  his  beloved  ale.  Bob- 
bing up  and  down,  for  a  few  seconds,  like  an  apple  in 
a  bowl  of  toddy,  he,  at  length,  finally  disappeared  amid 
the  whirlpool  of  foam  which,  in  the  already  efierrescent 
liqaor,  his  struf^les  easily  succeeded  in  creating. 

Not  tamely  however  did  the  tall  seaman  behold  the 
discomfiture  of  his  companion.  Jostling  King  Pest 
through  the  open  trap,  the  raliant  Legs  slammed  the 
door  down  upon  him  with  an  oath,  and'  strode  towards 
the  centre  of  the  room.  Here  tearing  down  the  huge 
skeleton  which  swung  over  the  table,  he  laid  it  about 
him  with  so  much  energy  and  good  will,  that,  as  the 
last  glimpses  of  light  died  away  within  the  apartment, 
he  succeeded  in  knocking  out  the  brains  of  the  little 
gentleman  with  the  gout.  Rushing  then  with  all  his 
force  against  the  fatal  hogshead  full  of  October  ale  and 
Hugh  Tarpaulin,  he  rolled  it  over  and  over  in  an  in- 
stant. Out  burst  a  deluge  of  liquor  so  fierce — so  im- 
petuous-—so  overwhelming — that  the  room  was  flooded 
from  wall  to  wall — the  loaded  table  was  overturned — 
the  tressels  were  thrown  upon  their  backs — the  tub  of 
punch  into  the  fire  place — and  the  ladies  into  hysterics. 
Jugs,  pitchers,  and  carboys  mingled  promiscuously  in 
the  mi(^e,  and  wicker  flagons  encountered  desperately 
with  bottles  of  junk.  Piles  of  death-furniture  floundered 
about.  Sculls  floated  en  maate — ^hearse^plumes  nodded 
to  escutcheons — the  man  with  the  horrors  was  drowned 
upon  the  spot — the  little  stiff  gentleman  sailed  oflfin  his 
eofiin — and  the  victorious  Legs,  seizing  by  the  waist 
the  fat  lady  in  the  shroud,  scudded  out  into  the  street 
followed  under  easy  sail,  by  the  redoubted  Hugh  Tar- 
paulin, who,  having  sneezed  three  or  four  times,  panted 
and  puffed  after  him  with  the  Arch  Duchess  Ana-Pest. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Measen^«r. 
KAJlIiT  ADVBHTURS8* 

DiseolTofrigus— lignum  super  foeus  Urge  reponene.— fieraee. 
Towards  the  end  of  a  raw  and  blustering  day  in  Oc- 
tober, I  was  comfortably  seated  in  my  easy  chair  before 
a  blazing  fire,  which  diffused  a  cheerful  light  and  a  ge- 
nial warmth  through  the  apartment  My  feet,  cased 
in  morocco  slippers,  rested  on  a  footatool,  whilst  I  care- 
lessly sipped  a  glass  of  Madeira,  supplied  from  a  de- 
canter which  recu-ed  its  rosy  form  on  a  table  hard  by. 
To  an  eye-witness  I  must  have  seemed  the  picture  of 
comfort  and  happiness.  On  turning  to  help  myself  to 
another  glass  of  the  nectar-like  fluid  that  glistened  so 
temptingly  by  the  ruddy  light,  my  eye  caught  the  gold 
edge  of  a  note  which  lay  on  the  table,  half  concealed  by 
a  book,  and  which,  upon  perusal,  I  discovered  to  con- 
tain a  polite  invitation  from  a  wealthy  and  fashionable 
acquaintance  to  spend  the  next  evening  at  her  house. 
The  emphatic  N.  B.  **Mr$.  M,  would  be  gladto$ee  her 
friends  in  fancy  dreaeeSf**  soon  brought  to  my  expe- 
rienced mind  the  nature  of  the  fKe  to  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  an  invitation.  I  arose  to  consult  my  prints  and 
books  to  discover  the  most  appropriate  costume  wherein 
to  conceal  my  noble  self  But  not  being  able  to  suit  ex- 
actly my  somewhat  fastidious  taste,  I  resolved  to  consult 
the  oficompliahed,  beautiful,  talented,  and  '*  last  but  not 


'e*»8t,"  the  wealthy  Miss  ,  who  performed  on  the 

piano  like  ano  her  Handel,  and  tripped  It  on  the  light 
fantastic  toe,  with  almost  as  much  ease  and  grace  as 

the  fiiiry  Taglioni.    I  had  long  looked  on  Miss  • 

with  affection — or.  perhaps  love :  and  I  had  the  vanity 
to  suppose  my  feelings  were  reciprocated.  But  of  the 
latter  surmise  I  could  only  judge  by  "  circumstantial 
evidence"— for  the  Cerberus-like  vigilance  of  the  matron 
under  whose  protection  she  lived,  (and  who  had  mar- 
ried my  father's  brother,)  prevented  roe  from  forming 
any  correct  judgment  of  the  extent  of  her  affection  for 
nrm-— or  if  she  possessed  any,  from  taking  advantage  of 
iL  The  old  lady  (my  aunt)  who  had  found  the  yoke 
of  Hymen  not  so  easily  borne,  and  who  knew  by  ex- 
perience the  hazard  that  was  to  be  encountered  in  form- 
ing matrimonial  connexions,  zealously  opposed  the  va- 
rious attempts  I  made  to  win  the  heart  of  the  mistress 
of  my-  adoration.  Seeing  all  my  designs  frustrated, 
and  my  schemes  overthrown  by  the  superior  knowledge 
and  oversight  of  iny  feminine  antagonist,  I  resolv^, 
like  a  prudent  general,  to  "  beat  a  retreat,"  while  it 
was  in  my  power  to  effect  one  without  loss  of  force 
or  reputation.  Nevertheless,  I  deemed  it  not  imprudent 
to  make  one  vigorous  effort  to  obtain  the  five  thousand 

dollars  a  year,  along  with  the  person  of  Miss  • ., 

before  I  retired  from  the  contest.    Fraught  with  this 

intention,  I  resolved  to  visit  Miss immediately, 

to  consult  her  about  something  beside  the  fancy  dress. 
Having  exchanged  tlie  gown  in  which  1  had  been  so 
luxuriously  enveloped,  for  a  dress  coat,  cut  by  the 
inimitable  hands  of  Nugee,  and  attired  the  rest  of  my 
person  in  the  most  approved  style,  I  sallied  forth  to  the 
residence  of  my  char  ler. 

The  wind  had  gradually  subsided  during  the  last  half 
hour,  until  it  had  nearly  died  away.  The  fresh  air, 
with  the  exercise  of  walking,  produced  that  racy  and 
dancing  stir  of  the  blood,  which  all  actioD,  whether  evil 
or  noble  in  its  nature,  raises  in  our  veins.  The  full 
moon  now  rose  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  matchless 
beauty,  and  bathed  in  silvery  light  the  gorgeous  piles 
of  snow-white  clouds  that  calmly  reposed  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dark  blue  sky.  The  walk  was  too  pleasant 
to  be  of  long  duration,  and  before  it  seemed  a  moment 
had  elapsed,  I  found  myself  on  the  marble  steps  of  the 
house  to  which  I  had  been  directing  my  course.  At  my 
aristocratic  pull  of  the  door-bell,  a  servant  immediately 

made  his  appearance,  and  to  my  inquiry  if  Mrs.  D 

was  at  home,  he  answered  in  the  negative.  "  Did  Miss 

accompany  her,  or  did  she  remain?"  said  I  in  a 

hesitating  tone  of  voice.  "  She  is  within,"  said  the 
servant,  and  he  forthwith  ushered  me  in.  In  a  few 
moments  Miss  — —  entered  the  room,  looking  as 
fresh  and  beautiful  as  Aurora  "  when  first  she  leaves 
her  rosy  bed."  It  is  ^useless  to  trespass  upon  the  pa- 
tience  of  the  reader  by  giving  a  prolix  account  of  a 
scene  he  has  read  of  in  every  novel,  romance,  or  tale, 
that  has  been  written  since  the  time  of  Clovis.  Be  it 
sufficient  to  say,  that  with  "accents  sweet"  I  poured 
forth  the  impassioned  tale  of  my  love — and  with  all 
that  eloquence  which  love  (and  the  hope  of  the  five 
thousand  per  annum  only)  could  have  inspired.  My 
suit  was  accepted ;  and  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  my 
aunty  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  attend  the  fancy 
ball  the  next  evening,  habited  in  the  costume  of  a 
"Novice,"  at  which  place  I  sjujuld.mcet  her  as  Young 
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NorvaL  Soon  as  the  dock  should  toll  the  hour  of  twelve 
we  should  leave  the  "  festiTe  scene,**  while  all  would 
be  too  busy  to  notice  our  departure.  Immediately  we 
were  to  repair  to  the  residence  of  my  aunt,  when,  after 
changing  our  dresses  for  some  more  suitable,  we  should 
hasten  to  a  country  seat  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
possessed  by  a  near  relative  of  mine,  where  we  should 
be  united  in  the  holy  band  of  matrimony. 

This  arrangement  being  made,  with  a  heart  buoyant 
with  hope,  and  an  elastic  tread,  I  soon  regained  my 
apartment.    And 

*(  Now  the  latter  welch  of  wsednf  olght 
And  eettinc  ecen  to  eweel  repoee  In? lie  ;•* 

but  the  high  excitement  under  which  I  had  been,  ban- 


**  Tired  Daiare*e  sweet  restorer,  balany  sleep,'* 

from  my  pillow. 

»♦♦♦♦♦ 

Comformably  to  the  plan  arranged  between  Miss 

■  and  myself,  I  drove  to  Mrs.  M 's  at  the 

usual  hour,  and  halted  some  distance  from  the  house,  in 
the  rear  of  about  a  hundred  carriages.  The  rooms 
were  already  full  when  I  entered— and  after  being  an* 
Dounced  in  character  and  introduced  to  the  lady  of  the 
house,  I  mingled  with  the  motley  crowd. 

For  the  first  hour  the  scene  was  grotesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  guests  paraded  the  rooms  with  all  the 
gravity  of  well-bred  persons  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
looking  stiff  and  very  uncomfortable  in  their  ill-adjusted 
habiliments.  At  the  announcement  of  supper  the  pros- 
pect for  pleasure  brightened,  and  the  guests  felt  them- 
selves more  at  home.  The  gaudy  figures  moving  about 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  numberless  chandeliers,  pro- 
duced a  brilliant  eflect;  and  the  various  characters 
mingling  together,  made  a  splendid  show  of  the  bur- 
lesque. Here  a  "Red  Man"  from  the  "Far  West," 
with  his  beautifully  variegated  moccasins,  and  a  glass 
of  "golden  Sherry"  in  his  hand,  was  descanting  on  the 
beauties  of  the  latest  tie  with  a  superb  "  Spanish  Ca- 
valier," who  haughtily  fingered  bis  jet  black  moustache, 
and  sipped  his  Sherbet.  Next  him  stood  a  "  Knight  of 
Malta,"  with  his  magnificent  stars  and  diamonds,  in 
dose  converse  with  a  *' Peasant  Girl*'  The  "Arch 
Bishop"  set  the  whole  table  in  a  roar  by  his  jokes ; 
and  "  His  Holiness"  the  Pope,  giggled  with  "  Anne 
Boleyn"  over  an  ice-cream.  The  Jew  was  detected 
with  ham-sandwich ;  while  "  King  Lear"  forgot  the 
ingratitude  of  his  daughtere  over  champagne. 

I  finding  the  assii^nated  time  approaching,  detached 
myself  from  the  brilliant  crowd  around  the  supper 
table,  and  took  a  seat  on  a  sofii  in  the  next  room.  I 
had  not  been  seated  many  minutes  before  I  perceived 
"  The  Novice"  approaching,  and  at  that  insunt  a  clock 
near  me  tolled  the  midnight  hour.  I  dashed  up  to  the 
object  of  my  search,  and  observing  it  was  now  time  to 
go,  she  immediatdy  took  my  arm,  and  we  marched  out. 
At  the  door  I  handed  her  into  a  carriage,  and  ordered 

the  coachman  to  drive  as  rapidly  as  possible  to 

street.  In  a  few  moments  we  arrived  at  the  house,  and 
seeing  her  rather  slow,  I  requested  her  to  unveil,  aa  we 
had  no  time  to  lose.  Slowly  she  raised  her  hand,  and 
removing  the  dark  veil  from  her  face,  disclosed  the  fea- 
tures of— my  ounL  Overwhehned  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment  I  rushed  from  the  hous^  and  meeting  one  of  I 
the  servants,  learned  that  Miss  -.  ■       ■  had  suddenly  I 


heard  of  the  death  of  a  relative  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached,  and  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  ball.  It 
appean  she  had  written  to  me,  but  the  note,  by  some 
unpardonable  negligence  of  the  domestic  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted,  had  never  been  delivered.  Learning 
these  particularal  hurried  down  the  street,  and  seeing  a 
stage-coach  standing  before  a  hotel  door,  I  leaped  into 
it,  and  drove  o£  The  motbn  of  the  carriage  produced 
a  dull,  heavy  sensation  on  my  frame,  and  at  length  I 
fell  asleep.  I  was  aroused  from  my  slumber  by  the 
sounds  of  laughter,  and  soon  discovered  that  it  arose 
from  my  fellow-passengers,  who  were  diverting  them- 
selves at  the  oddity  of  my  appearance  and  dress. 
Some  took  me  for  a  madman.  But  one  okl  gentlemen 
in  pepper  and  salt  dress,  and  with  a  red  nose,  assured 
the  company  that  I  was  some  theatrical  character  who 
had  eloped  from  his  creditors.  Never  was  he  of  the 
"  Grampian  Hills"  worse  treated.  At  length  I  arrived 
at  an  inn,  whera  I  procured  a  suit  of  dothea,  and  re- 
solved eiUier  to  commit  suicide,  or  drown  my  cares  in 
a  bottle  of  CAompsgiw.  J.  c 


For  the  Bomhera  Lkerary  Meeeengeg. 
SHADOW*    AFABI.B-BY . 

Te  who  read  are  still  among  the  living,  but  I  who 
write  shall  have  long  smce  gone  my  way  into  the  region 
of  shadows.  For  indeed  strange  things  shall  happen, 
and  many  secret  things  be  known,  and  many  cenftnries 
shall  pass  away  ere  these  memorials  be  seen  of  men. 
And  when  seen  there  wiU  be  some  to  disbelieve,  and 
some  to  doubt,  and  yet  a  few  who  will  find  much  to 
ponder  upon  in  the  charactera  here  graven  with  a  stylos 
of  iron. 

The  year  had  been  a  year  of  tenor,  and  of  feelings 
more  intense  than  terror  for  which  there  is  no  name 
upon  the  earth.  For  many  prodigies  and  signs  had 
taken  place,  and  far  and  wide,  over  sea  and  land,  the 
black  wings  of  the  Pestilence  were  spread  abroacL  To 
those,  nevertheless,  cunning  in  the  stan,  it  was  not  on- 
known  that  the  Heavens  wore  an  aspect  of  ill ;  and  to 
me,  the  Greek  Oinoa^  among  othera  it  was  evident,  that 
now  had  arrived  the  alternation  of  that  seven  hundml 
and  ninety-fourth  year  when,  at  the  entrance  of  Aries^ 
the  planet  Jupiter  is  conjoined  with  the  red  ring  of  the 
terrible  Satumus.  The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  skies,  iff 
mistake  not,  greatly  made  itself  manifest,  not  only  in 
the  physical  orb  of  the  earth,  but  in  the  mala,  imagina- 
tions, and  meditations  of  mankind. 

Over  some  flasks  of  the  red  Chian  wine,  within  the 
walls  of  a  noble  hall,  in  a  dim  city  by  the  melaiicholy 
sea,  we  sat,  at  night,  a  company  of  seven.  And  to  oor 
chamber  there  was  no  entrance  save  by  a  lofty  door  of 
brass:  and  the  door  was  fiuhioned  by  the  artizaa  Co- 
rinnoa,  and  being  of  rara  workmanship  waa  fastened 
from  within.  Black  draperies,  likewise^  in  the  gloomy 
room  shut  out  from  our  view  the  moon,  the  lurid  stars^ 
and  the  peopleless  streets— bot  the  boding  and  the  me- 
mory of  Evil,  they  would  not  be  so  excluded.  Tbers 
were  things  around  us  and  about  of  which  I  ean  nth 
der  no  distinct  account— things  material  and  spiritoaL 
Heaviness  in  the  atmoq)here — a  sense  of  eoflbeatioii — 
anxiety — and  above  all,  that  terrible  state  of  existeoee 
which  the  nervous  experience  when  the  senses  am 
keenly  living  and  awake,  and  meanwhile  the  powen  «f 
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thought  lie  dormant  A  dead  weight  hung  upon  us.  It 
hung  upon  our  limbs — upon  the  household  furniture — 
upon  the  goblets  from  which  we  drank ;  and  all  things 
were  depressed,  and  borne  down  thereby — all  things 
save  only  the  flames  of  the  seven  iron  lamps  which  iilu- 
mined  our  reveL  Uprearing  themselves  in  tall  slender 
lines  of  light,  they  thus  remained  burning  all  pallid  and 
motionless ;  and  in  the  mirror  which  their  lustre  formed 
upon  the  round  table  of  ebony  at  which  we  sat,  each  of 
us  there  assembled  beheld  the  pallor  of  his  own  counte- 
nance, and  the  unquiet  glare  in  the  downcast  eyes  of 
his  companions.  Yet  we  laughed  and  were  merry  in 
our  proper  way— which  was  hysterical ;  and  sang  the 
songs  of  Anacreon — which  are  madness;  and  drank 
deeply — although  the  purple  wine  reminded  us  of  blood. 
For  there  was  yet  another  tenant  of  our  chamber  in  the 
person  of  young  Zoilus.  Dead,  and  at  full  length  he 
lay,  enshrouded — the  genius  and  the  demon  of  the  scene. 
Alas !  he  bore  no  portion  in  our  mirth,  save  that  his 
countenance  distorted  with  the  plague,  and  his  eyes  in 
which  Death  had  but  half  extinguished  the  Ere  of  the 
pestilence,  seemed  to  take  such  interest  in  our  merri- 
ment as  the  dead  may  take  in  the  merriment  of  those 
who  are  to  die.  But  although  I,  Oinos,  felt  that  the 
Byea  of  the  departed  were  upon  me,  still  I  forced  myself 
not  to  perceive  the  bitterness  of  their  expression,  and, 
gazing  down  steadily  into  the  depths  of  the  ebony  mir- 
ror, sang  with  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice  the  soilgs  of 
the  son  of  Teios.  But  gradually  my  songs  they  ceased, 
and  their  echoes  rolling  afar  off  among  the  sable  drape- 
ries of  the  chamber  became  weak,  and  indistinguishable, 
and  so  fainted  away.  And  lo !  from  among  those  sable 
draperies  where  the  sounds  of  the  song  departed,  there 
came  forth  a  dark  and  undefined  shadow — a  shadow 
sueh  as  the  moon  when  low  in  Heaven  might  fashion 
from  the  figure  of  a  man :  but  it  was  the  shadow  neither 
of  man,  nor  of  God,  nor  of  any  familiar  thing.  And 
quivering  awhile  among  the  draperies  of  the  room,  it  at 
length  rested  in  full  view  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  door 
of  brass.  But  the  shadow  was  vague,  and  formless,  and 
indefinttive,  and  was  the  shadow  neither  of  man  nor 
God — ^neither  Gkxi  of  Greece,  nor  God  of  Chaldaea,  nor 
any  Egyptian  God.  And  the  shadow  rested  upon  the 
brazen  doorway,  and  under  the  arch  of  the  enublature 
of  the  door,  and  moved  not,  nor  spoke  any  word,  but 
there  became  stationary  and  remained.  And  the  door 
whereupon  the  shadow  rested  was,  if  I  remember  aright, 
over  against  the  feet  of  the  young  Zoilus  enshrouded 
But  we,  the  seven  there  assembled,  having  seen  the 
shadow  as  it  came  out  from  among  the  draperies,  dared 
not  steadily  behold  it,  but  cast  down  our  eyes,  and 
gazed  continually  into  the  depths  of  the  mirror  of  ebony. 
And  at  length  I,  Oinos,  speaking  some  low  words,  de- 
manded of  the  shadow  its  dwelling  and  its  appellation. 
And  the  shadow  answered,  "I  am  SHADOW,  and  my 
dwelling  is  near  to  the  Catacombs  of  Ptolemais,  and 
hard  by  those  dim  plains  of  Helusion  which  border  upon 
the  foul  Charonian  canaL"  And  then  did  we,  the  seven, 
start  from  our  seats  in  horror,  and  stand  trembling,  and 
shuddering,  and  aghast:  for  the  tones  in  the  voice  of 
the  shadow  were  not  the  tones  of  any  one  being,  but  of 
a  multitude  of  beings,  and,  varying  in  their  cadences 
from  syllable  to  syllable,  fell  duskily  upon  our  ears  in 
the  well  remembered  and  fiuniliar  accents  of  a  thousand 
departed  firiends. 


For  the  Soiitham  Lteenry  Messeoger. 
CVRSB  OF  TUB  «  BBTRATBD  ONB." 

A  FRAGMENT— BT  HUGH  BLAIR. 

They  moved  her  couch,  that  the  whispering  breath 
Of  evening  might  come  with  its  balmy  sigh. 

And  fan  her  brow,  e'er  the  film  of  death 
Spread  over  her  dark  and  beautiful  eye. 

But  she  heeded  not  the  whispering  wind. 
For  her  burning  thoughts  afar  were  roaming ; 

Madness  had  seized  on  her  wretched  mind. 
And  her  high  brow  throb*d,  and  her  lips  were  foaming ! 

And  the  beautiful  curls  of  her  sable  hair 
Streamed  wildly  over  her  fevered  pillow— 

And  her  bosom  heaved  in  iti  whiteness  there. 
As  the  breeze  heaves  up  the  snowy  billow— p 

And  her  teeth  with  convulsive  grasp  were  set. 

And  her  eye  burned  bright  as  a  beam  of  day- 
She  twined  her  hand  in  her  locks  of  jet. 
And  tore  their  glittering  curls  away  t 

And  she  screamed  with  a  wild,  convulsive  shriek, 

Then  uttered  a  low  protracted  groan- 
As  ye've  heard  the  wind  thro^  your  lattice  break, 
Aind  die  away  with  a  hollow  moan. 

But  at  length,  through  the  evening's  gathering  gloom. 
Her  voice  came  forth  from  the  riven  chords 

Of  her  broken  heart,  as  from  a  tomb  I 
And  she  utter'd  these  wild  and  fearful  words: 

**  I've  loved  thee,  man,  with  an  ardent  love ; 
I've  sworn  it  by  each  orb  above — 
By  the  glorious  Sun  when  he  sank  to  rest, 
And  lit  with  his  beams  the  glowing  west — 
By  the  pallid  Moon,  when  her  silver  beam 
Danced  gladly  o'er  yon  murmuring  stream. 
Upon  whose  verdant  banks  with  you 
I've  stood  that  holy  orb  to  view — 
And  by  every  lamp  which  the  dusk  of  even 
Hung  out  in  the  glittering  arch  of  heaven. 
I  cannot  new  deny  the  flame 
Which  has  wasted  thus  my  wretched  firame— 
For  I've  told  it  thee  by  many  a  word 

Which  came  from  the  core  of  my  bleeding  heart, 
As  you  touched  each  thrilling,  aching  chord) 

By  that  hellish  power,  thy  fiendish  art. 
I've  told  it  thee  by  many  a  sigh. 
By  many  a  tear  in  my  weary  eye. 
By  many  a  sob,  and  many  a  groan, 
Which  burst  from  the  lips  of  thy  '  lovdy  one* — 
And  I've  told  it  thee  by  the  burning  streak 
Which  BO  often  lit  my  fevered  cheek. 
As  you  played  with  each  glittering  curl  of  jet 
That  waved  on  the  neck  of  *  T%y  MartineUe  P 
Come  hither  thou  fiend  and  ga^.e  upon  me ; 

Behold  the  wreck  of  thy  hellish  power- 
Come  hither,  I  have  a  Ueuing  for  thee. 

Which  thou  shall  hear  in  my  dying  hour. 

"That  maiden,  she  of  the  lovely  face. 
Who  holds  in  thy  heart  my  wretched  place. 
Shall  become  thy  bride,  and  her  first  born  son 
Be  a  monster,  hideous  to  gaze  upon ! 
And  the  sight  of  the  thing  shall  drive  her  road ! 
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And  while  she's  screaming  in  accents  wild, 
6he  shall  call  upon  thee  in  tones  most  sad, 

ThjTseif  to  murder  her  hideous  child ! 
Oh,  she  shall  shriek  in  her  wild  despair, 
And  her  phrensied  eye,  with  a  fearful  glare, 
Full  on  thy  faithless  face  shall  gleam — 

And  with  lips  of  foam  and  teeth  close  set, 
Her  Toice  full  in  thy  ear  shall  scream, 

'  Remember  the  curse  of.  thyJfSmiineUe  P 
And  with  fingers  of  blood  site  shall  rend  her  cheek — 

And  those  lips  which  now  in  their  freshness  part, 
Shall  utter  as  wild  and  terrific  a  shriek 

As  ever  yet  burst  from  my  broken  heart ; 
And  her  every  shriek  and  her  every  groan 
Shall  wither  thy  heart,  thou  faithless  one ! 
And  thus  she  shall  die,  ere  reason's  dawn 
The  veil  from  her  wildered  soul  hath  drawn. 
But  her  blasted  babe,  that  hideous  thing. 
Shall  live — and  its  frightful  presence  shall  bring 
Galling  thoughts,  which  shall  have  the  power 
To  blast  thy  every  peaceful  hour  I 
By  its  blasted  form  thou  shalt  never  forget 
The  dying  curse  of  thy  MartineUe  /" 

She  spoke,  and  sunk  back  on  her  dying  bed. 
And  the  blood  gushed  forth  from  her  lips  of  foam! 

They  raised  her  again — but  the  spirit  had  fled 
Away,  away  to  its  secret  home ! 


inger. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Mi 
TO  HRS.  B.  O.  S. 

When  Summer  sheds  her  soft  perfume 

The  bowers  among — 
When  all  the  earth  is  rich  in  bloom, 
The  sky  in  song — 
When  evening's  golden  clouds  like  shadows  flee, 
Turn  for  an  instant  then  your  thoughts  on  me. 

When  Winter  in  her  frozen  zone 

Robs  earth  of  green — 
When  only  Friendship  can  atone 
For  what  has  been — 
When  round  the  hearth  your  other  friends  you  see, 
It  is  the  hour  I  love-*-think  then  of  me. 

In  dajrs  of  bliss  when  hope  is  nigh, 

And  life  is  dear. 
Your  heart  with  joy  elate  Beats  high, 
And  friends  are  near — 
Forget  not  there  is  one  will  ever  be 
Qlad  of  thy  gladness ;  cast  a  thought  on  me. 

And  when  the  darksome  days 

Of  age  or  ill 
The  bright  and  cheering  rays 
Of  hope  shall  chUl, 
Think  there  is  one  whose  love  can  never  be 
Changed  with  Time's  changes— oh  remember  me. 


For  the  Southern  Literary  Meseenger. 
THB  SBA  BIRD98  RBTBIm 

BT  GILES  McQUIOOm. 
Look  out  upon  the  ocean  wave — 

Look  from  the  lonely  shore ; 
See  how  the  mountain  billows  rave. 

Hark  how  the  waters  roar ! 


Darkly  hangs  the  tempest  cloud. 

From  windward  to  the  lee ; 
The  thunder  mutters  hoarse  and  loud 

Above  the  foaming  sea. 

'Tis  nature  in  her  revel  hour — 

She  sweeps  a  stormy  wing ; 
Old  Ocean  trembles  at  her  power. 

As  wild  his  surges  fling. 

The  sea  bird  rides  upon  her  wrath. 

Rocks  on  the  tempest's  ire — 
Surveys  the  lurid  lightning's  path. 

And  shouts  amid  its  fire. 

The  proud  bird  breasts  the  storm  akme. 
Mounts  through  its  misty  height — 

The  summit  is  his  lofly  throne. 
The  thunder  his  delight. 

While  gazing  on  the  horrors  round, 

His  burning  eye-balls  glare ; 
King  of  the  storm,  with  lightnings  crown'd. 

He  fears  no  terrors  there. 

When  he  for  very  gladness  shrieks, 

It  deafens  ocean's  roar — 
O'er  nature  in  her  wildest  frealcs 

The  proud  storm  king  may  soar. 

Ride  on  aerial  charioteer. 

The  tempest  hails  thy  form ; 
Thou  lov'st  a  sky  forever  clear. 

Go  seek  it  through  the  storm. 

For  Che  Southern  Ltterary  Mteeenger. 
I  MBT  THBB  BT  MOOHI.iaHT  AI4>inB. 

BT  M.  S.  LOVETT. 
jiir—"  Oh !  meet  me  by  moonlight  alone." 
I  met  thee  by  moonlight  alone. 

The  blue  sky  was  cloudless  above ; 
And  dew-gems  around  us  were  thrown. 
To  gkidden  our  meeting  of  love. 

I  met  thee  by  moonlight  alone. 
My  heart  trusting  wholly  to  thee : 

Was  it  prudent  7  Alas!  I  will  own 
That  I  asked  not,  for  tktm  wast  with  me. 

How  buoyant  my  heart,  and  how  sweet 
The  zephyrs  that  waved  through  my  hair! 

Low  murmured  the  stream  at  my  feet. 
Its  tale  to  the  summer-ni^ht  air. 

But  ah!  did  the  sky  cease  to  smile? 

The  Moon — were  her  silver  rays  gone? 
Did  each  beauty  but  tarry  the  while 

We  met— love,  by  moonlight  alone  ? 

Oh  no,  for  the  sky  is  still  bright, 
The  dew-drops  still  nightly  have  afaone: 

On  me  fell  the  darkness  and  blight: 
I  met  thee  by  moonlight  alone ! 

And  the  pale  Moon  while  wand'ring  above, 
.  Ofl  hears  its  sad  votaries  own. 
That  too  often  the  Altar  of  Love 
Is  lighted  by  moonlight  alone. 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 
UBTTERS  FROM  A  8I8TBR. 

LETTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 

Placefl  of  Protesunt  Worship  In  Paris— History  of  Mr.  Lewb 

Way  an  English  Dl? ine. 

Paris,  . 

DtarJant: 

Here  is  an  interesting  narrative  to  amuse  you,  which 
I  have  just  heard  related.  In  the  Champs  EUynfeSf  there 
stands  a  beautiful  protestant  chapel,  where  we  attend 
divine  service  almost  every  Sabbath  ^  if  we  do  not  go 
there,  we  repair  to  the  oratorio,  a  protestant  church  in 
the  Rue  Sl  Honors,  or  to  the  English  Ambassador*s, 
where  there  is  public  worship  every  Sunday,  or  to  ano- 
ther temple  consecrated  to  our  form  of  worship,  (the 
Church  of  the  Visitation,)  in  the  Rue  Saint  Antoine. 
Bishop  Luscombe  officiates  at  the  oratorio,  and  Mr. 
Wilkes,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  assembles  his  con- 
gregation in  an  upper  apartment  adjoining  the  church. 
The  history  in  question  is  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis 
Way,  who  owns  the  chapel  in  the  Champs  Elys6es  and 
preaches  there ;  he  is  extremely  eloquent  and  energetic, 
and  speaks  plain  truths  to  his  flock  without  hesitation, 
when  necessary.  It  is  said  that  when  a  youth  he  had 
an  ardent  desire  to  be  educated  for  the  church,  but  his 
parents  being  extremely  poor,  and  not  having  any  re- 
latives to  assist  him,  he  became  a  student  of  law  at  the 
temple,  and  was  one  morning  proceeding  to  his  labors, 
when  he  observed  his  own  name  inscribed  on  the  door 
plate  of  a  handsome  dwelling.  He  immediately  as- 
cended the  steps  and  requested  to  speak  with  the  mas- 
ter of  the  bouse,  and  on  his  appearance,  after  apologiz- 
ing for  the  Uberty  he  was  taking,  tokl  his  story,  repre- 
sented hia  forlorn  situation,  and  begged  to  be  informed 
if  there  was  any  relationship  between  them.  On  com- 
paring notes  he  found  there  was  noi  and  was  taking 
leave,  but  the  gentleman,  who  was  an  odd  old  bachelor, 
insisted  on  his  prolonging  his  visit,  and  in  the  interim, 
sent  a  trusty  servant  to  inquire  his  character  of  the 
lawyer  under  whom  he  studied,  and  who  happened  to  be 
the  one  whom  he  (Mr.  Way,  Senior^)  usually  employed. 
The  lawyer's  answer  was  highly  creditable  to  his  pupil, 
and  from  that  moment  the  old  gentleman  adopted  him, 
enabled  him  to  take  orders,  and  dying  soon  afterwards, 
bequeathed  him  a  fortune  of  300,000  pounds  sterling. 
The  sudden  accession  of  such  wealth  affected  his  brain, 
and  he  was  crazy  for  several  years.  Now,  /  think  he 
must  have  been  so,  when  he  introduced  himself  so 
strangely  to  his  benefactor;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  on 
regaining  his  senses,  he  resolved  to  make  Paris  his 
future  home,  and  to  devote  his  time  to  the  protestants 
in  that  city.  He  accordingly  came  over  here,  purchaiied 
the  hotel  Marboeuf  his  present  abode,  and  converted  a 
portion  of  it  into  the  tasteful  little  chapel,  where  he  ad- 
dresses and  edifies  a  numerous  congregatiop  on  all  holy 
days.  The  seats  of  the  chapel  are  covered  with  cerulean 
velvet,  the  windows  ornamented  with  paintings,  and 
there  is  a  good  organ,  upon  which  one  of  his  daughters 
(for  he  has  married  and  has  several  children,)  always 
performs.  A  shady  and  pleasant  garden  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  comfort  of  the  place.  And  thus  ends  my 
story,  for  the  truth  of  which  remember  I  do  not  vouch. 
But  as  I  have  had  it  told  to  me,-^Bo  I  have  detailed  it 
unto  thee ;  and  with  this  flourishing  rhyme  conclqde* 

^      YourSy  LBONTINB. 
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LETTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 
Excursion  to  Lagrange — Count  de  Tracy  snd  Madame  La  Fay- 
ette—Theatre  of  Monsieur  CompCe— Chinese  Baths. 
'  Paris,  ■ 

I  thank  you  beloved  sister !  for  your  iifiectionate  let- 
ter of  the  —  instant,  and  shall  not  delay  answering  it, 
for  I  am  impatient  to  inform  you  of  our  recent  agreeable 
excursion  to  Lagrange.  On  Friday,  we  availed  our- 
selves of  the  kind  General's  invitation,  and  rising  very 
early,  commenced  our  journey  to  his  castle.  We  par- 
took of  coffee,  eggs,  and  bread  and  butter,  at  a  village 
some  leagues  hence,  and  having  rested  the  horses,  went 
on  so  rapidly  as  to  reach  Lagrange  in  time  for  dinner; 
met  with  a  cordial  reception  from  all  the  family,  and 
were  introduced  to  several  distinguished  guests.  Among 
these,  were  the  venerable  Count  de  Tracy  and  the  cele- 
brated Monsieur  Constant.  The  former  is  the  father 
of  Madame  G.  Lafayette,  and  a  charming  old  gentleman 
he  is.  The  latter,  the  intimate  friend  of  Madame  de 
Stael  and  the  leader  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  I  have  described  to  you  in  a  previous  letter. 
Madame  Greorge  Lafayette  is  the  presiding  hostess  of 
Lagrange,  and  has  uncommonly  affable  and  affectionate 
manners ;  indeed  the  whole  family  (as  I  have  already 
remarked)  are  extremely  amiable,  and  so  charitable, 
that  many  poor  persons  in  their  neighborhood  are  sup- 
ported by  their  bounty.  Madaroe  Lafayette  Senior,  you 
know,^died  of  a  malady  contracted  by  her,  in  the  damp 
and  noxious  dungeon  of  Olmutz,  while  she  shared  her 
husband's  captivity.  Her  memory  is  deservedly  vene- 
rated by  him,  and  I  am  told  that  he  cannot  speak  of 
her,  without  shedding  tears  of  sorrow  and  gratitute,  at 
the  recollection  of  her  suflerings  and  self-sacrifice  for  his 
sake.  He  shewed  us  a  miniature  of  their  jailor,  which 
was  taken  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Madame  de  Mau- 
bourg,  during  their  imprisonment,  in  the  following  sin- 
gular manner.  She  dreyr  it  first  on  her  thumb  nail  with 
a  pin^  not  being  allowed  a  pencil  or  paper ;  however, 
having  found  means  to  obtain  a  piece  of  crayon  and  a 
blank  leaf  from  a  book,  she  copied  the  head  sketched 
on  her  nail,  and  as  the  resemblance  was  striking,  her 
father  has  since  had  it  painted  in  oil  eolors,  by  an  ar^ 
list,  who  has  enlarged  the  design ;  by  portraying  the 
old  Cerberus  with  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  and  in  the  act 
of  unlocking  tlie  prison  door.  It  is  quite  an  interestmg 
little  picture. 

I  will  now  describe  the  farm,  for  we  examined  all 
parts  of  it.  Order  and  neatness  reign  throughout  the 
domain,  and  the  General  himself  sees  that  nothing 
is  neglected.  He  has  a  numerous  flock  of  merino 
sheep,  well  guarded  by  a  shepherd  and  two  faith- 
ful dogs.  Their  sagacity  and  vigilance  are  remark- 
able; if  one  of  the  flock  separated  itself  from  the 
others  only  a  few  feet,  these  dogs  would  observe  it  in 
an  instant,  and  hasten  to  drive  back  the  wanderer  to  iU 
place,  which  they  always  did  with  evident  tenderness. 
The  horses,  cows  and  swine  were  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion, looking  contented,  fat  and  sleek.  The  poultry 
yard  contains  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  fowls ;  they 
are  accommodated  according  to  their  habits,  and  form 
an  amusing  spectacle.  The  reguhitions  of  the  kitchen, 
the  dairy,  the  ice-house,  stables  and  pig-styes,  are  ad- 
mirable, and  you  may  tell  Albert  that  I  advise  him  to 
come  over  and  take  a  lesson  in  such  useful  arrange- 
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ments,  though  I  will  answer  for  it,  you  entertain  so  exalt- 
ed an  opinion  of  his  knowledge  on  all  subjects,  that  you 
deem  more  acquirements  or  improvements  unnecessary. 
"  Mais  revenons  au  Chateau."  It  is  a  stone  building 
enclosing  three  sides  of  a  square  court.  There  are  five 
towers,  one  at  each  corner,  and  the  fifth  in  the  centre 
of  the  lefl  side  of  the  castle,  as  you  enter  through  a 
large  arch  which  leads  into  the  square  court;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  thickly  spreading  ivy,  which  was  planted 
by  our  great  statesman,  Charles  James  Fox,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  while  on  a  visit  to  Lagrange.  You 
approach  the  arch  by  a  bridge,  thrown  over  a  moat, 
bounding  two  sides  of  the  castle,  and  terminating  in  a 
small  lake.  Here  may  sometimes  be  seen  floating  an 
American  boat,  that  in  1824  beat  an  English  one,  in  a 
race  on  the  water  at  New  York,  and  was  afterwards 
presented  to  the  good  General.  He  is  adored  by  the 
Americansand  quite  devoted  to  them  and  their  interests. 
His  drawing  room  is  decorated  with  the  portraits  of 
their  Presidents,  and  in  an  adjoining  room  may  be  seen 
in  golden  frames,  their  declaration  of  independence  and 
the  farewell  address  of  Washington ;  also,  the  colors  of 
the  "  Brandywine,*'  the  ship  they  sent  out  with  him 
when  he  returned  from  an  excursion  to  their  country 
four  years  ago.  These  colors  were  presented  to  him 
by  the  officers  of  that  vessel,  and  the  midshipmen  gave 
him  as  a  testimony  of  their  respect,  a  handsome  silver 
urn,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  The  library  and 
a  cabinet  of  curiosities,  are  likewise  supplied  with 
American  productions.  In  the  first,  are  beautiful  en- 
gravings of  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  some 
American  works  and  the  cane  of  Washington ;  and  in 
the  second,  divers  odd  articles  of  Indian  manufacture. 
On  Saturday  we  took  leave  of  La  Grange  and  its  in- 
mates; their  kindness  and  attention  to  us,  and  the 
pleasure  we  derived  from  our  Tisit  to  them,  we  can 
nevtf  forget;  they  will  be  associated  with  our  most 
agreeable  reminiscences  of  France.  Last  night  we  went 
to  the  theatre  of  Monsieur  Compte,  where  all  the  per- 
ibrmers  are  children;  the  little  creatures  acted  re- 
markably well  and  with  great  spirit,  and  we  were 
highly  diverted.  Monsieur  Compte  is  considered  the 
best  ventriloquist  in  Europe.  Edgar  and  Sigismund 
have  been  taking  lessons  in  swimming ;  there  are  seve- 
ral excellent  schools  here  for  teaching  the  art,  and  one 
for  ladiet;  and  Marcella,  Leonora  and  myself  had  seri- 
ous thoughts  of  entering  as  pupils,  but  finally  concluded 
we  had  enough  of  toaUr  works  at  the  delightful  "  Chi- 
nese Baths,"  on  Wednesdays  and  Sstturdays,  our  regu- 
lar bathing  days,  when  we  usually  rise  extremely  early, 
80  as  to  accomplish  our  purpose,  and  get  back  in  time 
for  breakfast  The  **  Chinese  Baths"  are  so  called,  be- 
cause the  building  containing  them,  is  in  the  Chinese 
style  ;  in  front  is  a  parterre  of  flowers,  and  beyond  this 
masses  of  artificial  rocks,  with  a  couple  of  Chinese  fi- 
gures among  them ;  the  whole  arrangement  is  singular 

and  picturesque.    The  H ^*8  have  returned  to  town 

ibr  a  few  weeks,  and  we  are  engaged  to  pass  this  even- 
ing with  them.  I  do  not  covet  going  however,  for  their 
parties  are  said  to  be  very  stifi^ 

With  our  usual  affectionate  greetings  to  aunt  Mar- 
garet, Albert,  and  yourself,  I  conclude. 

LBONTINB. 


LETTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 
A  sociable  evening  at  the  ex  •Minister's  of  the  Marine— Moeenm 
of  AitUlery— Bay  Markets-Cora  Market— 8L  Oeroiain  l*Aux- 
errois. 

Paus, 

Dear  Jane: 

Our  stay  here  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  consequently 
during  the  last  ten  days,  we  have  been  so  occupied  in 
shopping,  visiting  and  sight-seeing,  that  1  have  found  it 
impossible  to  write ;  but  here  is  a  rainy  day  and  1  take 
advantage  of  it  to  resume  our  correspondence.  We 
called  yesterday  to  take  leave  of  Monsietir  and  Madame 

de  N ,  and  they  looked  happier,  I  assure  you,  in 

their  own  residence  in  the  Faubourg  du  Roule,  tbaa 
they  did  when  inhabiting  the  sumptuotis  edifice  of  the 
"  Admiralty,"  on  the  place  '*  Lows  QjumxeJ"  I  suppose 
you  have  learnt  from  the  newspapers  that  MoDsieor 
de  N — ' thought  it  prudent  to  resign  his  ofike,  and 


>  Burromided 


has  been  succeeded  by  Monsieur  - 

We  found  him  and  Madame  de  N- 
by  friends,  who  had  accidentally  dropped  in  as  well  as 
ourselves,  and  the  evening  being  sultry,  the  company 
were  regaled  with  delicious  sorbets  and  iced  creams. 
EcarU  was  soon  introduced  among  the  elder  gentry,  and 
several  of  Mr.  de  Neuville's  young  nieces  being  there, 
our  brothers  and  two  other  youthful  beaux,  the  girls  and 
myself  joined  them  in  playing  *'  Tierce"  and  Blind- 
man's-buff  in  the  saloon.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  thus, 
till  quite  a  late  hour.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
teresting places  that  has  recently  attracted  otir  attention^ 
is  the  **  Museum  of  Artillery,**  in  the  street  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  the  depot  of  a  great  variety  of  antique 
armor,  ordnance  and  implements  of  war,  and  among 
the  first  we  beheld  Uie  coat  of  mail  of  many  a  fiunous 
champion  and  that  of  Joan  of  Arc,  which  we  thought 
uncommonly  large  to  fit  a  woman.  Every  article  is 
kept  beautifully  neat  and  bright,  luid  a  number  of  the 
things  are  labelled,  which  saves  the  trouble  of  a  guide 
to  exphiin  their  names  and  use.  Another  most  singular 
place  we  have  seen  b  the  "  Marcki  du  Vitux  Lmgt,^  or 
*'  rag  fair."  This  is  an  enormous  building  divided  into 
four  halls,  containing  800  stalls  or  petty  shops.  And 
oh !  the  queer  articles  that  are  in  these  shops! — tawdry 
second  hand  hats  and  dresses— old  shoes,  old  gloves,  old 
ribbons,  old  trunks,  old  carpets,  bedding,  chairsi  and 
other  furniture.  These  castawajrs  are  vamped  up  kt 
sale,  and  wo  betide  the  unfortunate  wight  whose  path 
lies  through  or  near  the  market;  he  is  sure  to  be  asnil- 
ed  and  deafened  with  loud  importtmities  from  every 
quarter,  to  "  come  and  buy,"  and  may  think  himself 
lucky  if  he  be  not  seized  and  absolutely  forced  into 
some  of  the  stalls,  to  behold  their  wonders.  We  went 
out  of  mere  ctiriosity  and  were  glad  to  hurry  out  as 
quickly  as  our  feet  could  carry  us,  the  people  were  so 
rude  and  presuming.  The  "  Halle  au  Bl«,'»  or  "corn 
market,"  well  merits  examination.  It  is  a  large  drcn- 
lar  edifice  of  stone,  enclosing  one  immense  hall  with  a 
vaulted  roof  of  sheet  iron  supported  on  an  iauneose 
framing  of  cast  iron ;  from  a  window  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  light  descends.  The  bags  of  com  are  besped 
in  enormous  masses  at  regular  distances,  and  through  the 
myriad  of  narrow  passages  formed  by  these  you  thread 
your  way.  To-day  we  visited  the  venerable  church  of 
St  Germain  I'Auzerrois,  the  bell  of  which  toUed  the 
signal  for  the  Catholics  to  oommenee  their  direful  i 
ders  on  the  ewe  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  157S.    It 
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once  rich  in  pictures  and  statues ;  at  present,  it  is  re- 
markable  only  for  its  antiquity  and  the  curious  carving 
around  its  portal,  lu  founder  was  the  cruel  and  super- 
stitious Childebert,  and  two  statues  of  stone,  near  the 
entrance,  are  said  to  represent  him  and  his  wifb.  On 
the  fUt  de  Dicu,  the  royal  family  walk  there  m  pro- 
cession from  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  to  hear  mass. 
They  are  magnificently  arrayed  and  attended  by  a 
concourse  of  priests  and  soldiers,  and  by  a  band  of  fe- 
males clad  in  white,  who  strew  roses  in  their  path. 
From  Sl  Germain,  we  hastened  to  the  palace  of  the 
fine  arts  on  the  quay  Conti.  For  an  account  of  it,  you 
must  wait  till  my  next  letter  reaches  you ;  this,  you  per- 
ceive, is  almost  full,  so  while  I  have  room,  I  had  better 
insert  the  name  of  your  attached  leontinb. 

LETTER  TWENTT-FOtJRTH. 

Packers— The  Maette  de  Portlcl— The  Whale— Place  Louis 
Quinze— MsDufacture  of  Chocolate— Iced  Creams— Champs 
de  Mars— Raeiog--Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  Royal  Acade- 
my or  InsUlute. 

Paris, , 

"What!  again  at  your  pen  Leontine?"  inquires 
Marcella,  "assuredly  you  are  a  most  indefatigable  scribe 
or  an  exceedingly  devoted  sister!"  "Leave  out  the  or,^ 
I  answer,  "for  I  am  both,**  You,  dearest  Jane,  can 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  and  I  hope  it 
will  ever  be  my  pride  to  merit  the  second  appellation. 
Indeed  it  would  be  shameful  if  I  did  not  endeavor  to 
deserve  it,  as  you  continually  set  me  the  example.  This 
will  be  my  last  letter  from  Paris,  for  the  signals  of  our 
departure  are  resounding  through  the  saloon,  from  the 
hammers  of  the  packers  there  busily  engaged.  Here, 
for  five  francs,  you  may  have  your  fine  dresses  and  hats, 
&c  &C.  safely  and  neatly  arranged  for  travelling,  by 
men  who  thus  gain  their  living,  and  it  is  surprising 
with  what  adroitness  and  fitness  they  adjust  each  arti- 
cle, depositing  more  in  one  box  or  trunk  than  we  could 
in  two,  and  fixing  every  thing  so  securely  that  it  cannot 
get  injured,  no  matter  how  violent  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  may  be.  On  Wednesday,  we  shall  set  out  for 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  Papa  has  determined  to  pro- 
ceed to  Strasbourg  and  thence  descend  the  river  as  far 
as  Nimueguen,  where  we  shall  abandon  the  steamboat 
for  the  stage  and  commence  our  tour  through  Holland. 
How  I  shall  regret  to  part  with  the  Danvilles  I  Poor 
Edgar,  it  will  cost  him  a  severe  pang  to  bid  farewell  to 
Marcella,  though  I  verily  believe  she  has  refused  him, 
judging  from  certain  indescribable,  but  very  expressive 
symptoms  in  their  recent  behaviour  towards  each  other. 
Alas!  we  shall  probably  never  see  her  again.  Mr.  Dan- 
ville has  promised  to  rejoin  us  at  Morven  Lodge,  about 
the  period  of  your  marriage.  Papa  without  assigning 
the  reason  of  his  request  has  urged  him  to  be  with  us 
there  by  the  10th  of  April,  buti  have  been  so  loquacious 
as  to  explain  all  to  Leonora,  and  we  have  decided  on 
acting  as  bride's  maids,  which  you  must  own  is  ex- 
tremely kind.  Pray  don't  scold  me  in  your  next,  for 
tattling,  and  don't  tell  Albert  of  my  volubility ;  you 
know,  he  always  insists  that  the  stale  and  foolish  say- 
ing, "  a  woman  cannot  keep  a  secret,"  is  correct,  and 
he  would  be  sure  to  crow  over  my  frailty.  This  even- 
ing we  are  going  to  see  the  opera  of  the  "  J\iueUe  de 
Portici,**  in  which  there  is  a  representation  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  a  state  of  eruption,  and  the  imitation  is 


considered  excellent  and  wonderful.  Our  party  will  be 
large,  but  I  suspect  not  gay,  for  the  reflection,  that  in 
two  days  we  shall  be  far  separated,  will  doubtless  cdst 
a  gloom  over  the  mind  of  each.  As  for  me,  I  cannot 
bear  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  in  thought  or  word,  so 
will  hasten  to  another.  Who  shouM  drop  in  upon  us 
yesterday  evening,  while  we  were  at  tea,  but  Ernestus 
Blanford,  and  he  rendered  himself  doubly  welcome  by 
delivering  your  despatches.  Thank  you  for  my  share 
of  them  and  for  the  beautiful  embroidered  reticule. 
Mamma  is  much  pleased  with  her's.  Really,  you  are 
cunningly  skilled  in  producing.  Love  in  a  Jdistf  HearPs 
Ease  and  Baekelor*s  Buttons ;  may  you  be  as  successful 
in  creating  the  first  and  second  in  the  hymeneal  state ; 
for  the  third,  there  will  then  be  no  demand.  Our  father 
and  brothers  desire  their  acknowledgments  for  the  watch 
guards  you  wove  them,  and  Sigismund  bids  me  say, 
that  if  the  chains  with  which  you  have  encircled  Albert 
are  as  soft  and  silken  as  those  just  received,  he  is  no 
longer  amazed  at  his  tame  submission  to  thraldom. 
We  took  a  farewell  drive  through  the  city  this  morn- 
ing, and  visited  the  whale  now  exhibiting  on  the  place 
"  Louis  Gtuinze,"  in  a  neat  edifice  erected  for  ita  recep- 
tion ;  and  what  do  you  think  of  their  having  converted 
the  poor  dead  monster  into  a  reading  room.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  the  interior  of  the  carcass  is  decorated  and  furnish- 
ed for  that  purpose,  and  is  the  resort  of  the  newsmonger 
as  well  as  the  curious !  It  was  on  the  place  "  Louis 
Gtuinze,"  (from  the  centre  of  which,  the  view  of  palaces, 
avenues,  colonnades  and  bridges,  is  superb)  that  the 
royal  mart3rrs  and  thousands  of  other  victims  of  the 
reign  of  terror,  met  their  fate,  at  the  foot  of  a  statue  of 
Liberty,  erected  during  that  bloody  period  on  the  ruins 
of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  This  was  over- 
thrown by  the  remorseless  revolutionista,  although  it 
was  universally  regarded  as  an  exquisite  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, (especially  the  horse)  and  was  the  ch£f  d'oeuvre  of 
Bouchardon.  Issuing  like  Jonah  from  the  whale,  but 
probably  with  less  oe/octiy,  we  went  to  the  Bazaar  to 
purchase  some  rolls  of  sweet  chocolate,  which  we  are 
advised  to  carry  with  us,  as  being  agreeable  and  whole- 
some to  eat  early  in  the  morning,  when  travelling  a 
long  distance  to  breakfast.  While  the  woman  who  sold 
it  was  tying  up  the  package,  we  questioned  her  about 
the  conflagration  of  the  old  Bazaar,  that  happened  seve- 
ral years  ago,  and  among  other  things  she  told  us  that 
two  Anacondas,  confined  in  a  ro^ra  of  the  building,  per- 
ished in  the  flames,  and  during  their  tormenta  shrieked 
like  human  creatures.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  remark 
the  variety  of  forms  into  which  chocolate  is  cast  here. 
Tiny  boota  and  shoes,  pota  and  kettles,  bugs  and  nuta, 
little  men  and  little  women,  and  numerous  other  objecta 
are  represented  by  the  ingenious  manufaaurer  of  that 
luxury.  As  for  tlie  bugs  with  their  wire  legs,  and  the 
divers  sorta  of  nuts,  you  can  distinguish  them  from  real 
ones,  only  by  the  touch  or  taste.  While  on  the  subject 
of  eatables,  let  me  mention  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
iced  creams  are  served  at  balls  and  parties.  Each  kind 
is  moulded  into  the  shape  of  the  fruit  with  which  it  is 
flavored,  and  frequently  a  peach  or  apple  dexterously 
tinged  with  red,  to  render  the  semblance  of  nature  more 
complete.  The  plates  containing  them  are  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  golden  grape  leaf  ^  the  stem  turned  up 
constitutes  a  handle,  and  golden  spoons  accord  with  the 
burnished  leaf.  When  an  eiUc^tainment  is  given,  it  is 
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only  necessary  for  the  master  or  mistress  to  send  a 
mandate  for  the  requisite  number  of  ices,  to  Tortoni, 
Hardi,or  any  other  adept  in  the /rMzm^  art,  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  they  arrive,  disposed  in  the  tasteful  or- 
der  just  described. 

We  have  lately  witnessed  a  race  on  the  "  Field  of 
Mars,**  the  spot  appropriated  to  such  sports  and  to 
military  parades.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  in  front  of  the  mili- 
tary  school,  and  is  capable  of  admitting  the  evolutions 
of  10,000  soldiers  within  its  boundaries.  These  consist 
of  rows  of  trees  and  a  Terdant  bank,  or  a  wide  wall  of 
turfed  earth,  which  affi>fds  a  safe  and  convenient  station 
for  the  spectators  of  the  scene  below.  The  race  road 
is  immediately  beneath  the  bank,  and  separated  from 
the  area  of  the  plain  by  stone  pillars  connected  witli 
iron  chains — ^beyond  these  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
are  ranged.  We  observed  sereral  ladies  dashing  about 
on  horseback  at  a  fearless  rate,  and  among  them  the 
pretty  Mrs.  W.  the  Yankee  wife  of  a  rich  banker.  On 
one  side  there  was  a  pavillion  wherein  we  procured 
seats,  and  the  royal  family  occupied  another  near  it, 
whieh  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  little  duke  of 
Bordeaux  and  his  youthful  sister,  were  in  extacies  when- 
ever the  horses  ran  by.  The  chief  contention  was  be- 
tween a  eourser  of  Monsieur  Casiroir  Perier  and  one 
belonging  to  Lord  Seymour.  The  French  steed  gained 
the  victory  much  to  the  delight  of  the  populace.  But 
Bome  Englishmen  surmised  that  if  Purdy  had  been  there, 
matters  would  have  ended  differently.  I  asked  Mr. 
Danville  who  tliey  meant  by  Purdy,  and  he  informed 
me  that  he  is  a  countryman  of  ours,  who  once  distin- 
guished himself  in  America,  (at  the  city  of  New  York, 
I  think  he  said,)  by  mounting  a  famous  horse,  yeleped 
EeHpsif  and  wresting  the  palm  from  Henry,  a  celebrated 
racer  of  the  South.  At  present  I  must  fulfil  my  pro- 
mise of  describing  to  you  the  ''palace  of  tlie  arts,** 
anciently  termed  the  college  of  the  four  nations,  because 
it  was  designed  by  its  founder  Cardinal  Mazarin,  for 
the  reception  of  pupils  from  among  the  four  nations 
subdued  by  Louis  the  great  It  is  a  handsome  struc- 
ture, extending  for  maay  yards  along  the  borders  of  the 
Seine.  Its  designation  has  been  ehanged  and  it  is  now 
used  by  the  "  Rojral  Academy  or  Institute,'*  for  their 
prirate  meetings  and  general  assemblies.  This  corps  of 
Sarans  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Louis,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  «lite  of  the  philosophers,  artists  and  literary 
men  of  the  kingdom.  They  correspond  with  the  literati 
of  all  countries,  and  have  done  much  in  the  cause  of 
literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  have  ranged 
themselres  into  four  classes ;  the  first  is  deroted  to  the 
improTement  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry  and 
mathematics,  and  is  denominated  the  "Academy  of 
Sciences ;"  the  second  makes  the  language  and  literature 
of  France  its  care,  and  is  called  the  "French  Academy  ;** 
the  third  applies  itself  to  history  and  ancient  learning, 
and  bears  the  title  of  the  "Aeademy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres,"  and  the  fourth,  the  "Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,**  is  employed  on  music,  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture.  The  classes  meet  separately  once  a 
week,  and  hold  each  general  annual  association,  in  the 
months  of  March,  April,  July  and  October ;  at  which 
times  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  to  such  as  deserve  them ;  who  are  afterwards 
permitted  to  repair  to  Rome  and  remain  there  some 
years  to  improve  themselves  in  their  vocations,  the 


government  paying  their  expenses.  The  ball  in  whieh 
the  general  meetings  are  held,  was  formerly  a  efaapd ; 
beneath  it  Cardinal  Mazarin  lies  buried.  The  mem- 
bers wear  a  costume  of  black  and  green,  and  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  sometimes  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  laurel.  The  hall  and  several  apartmenu  leading  to 
it,  are  decorated  with  statues  of  various  distinguished 
characters, — as  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Sully,  Pascal,  De»- 
cartes,  RoUin,  Molifere,  and  others,  whose  names  are 
venerated  by  the  learned  and  good.  The  post  hoar 
has  arrived,  so  farewell  to  my  "  bonny  Jean**— we  shall 
Roon  be  still  farther  from  you,  but  any  where  and  every 
where  I  shall  still  be  your  devoted  sister       ^ 

.      LBOVTOIB. 


The  following  specimen  of  a  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  by  the  late  William  Munford,  is  now  ushered  b^ 
fore  the  public  fi^r  the  first  time.  We  have  been  per- 
mitted to  make  this  extract  from  the  work,  and  will 
continue  to  present  our  readers  wit^  other  specimens  in 
our  succeeding  numbers.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  our 
Virginia  readers  who  the  author  was,  for  he  was  known 
to  the  state  at  large,  not  only  as  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
but  as  a  most  laborious  public  servant,  and  as  a  scholar 
of  deep  research  and  profound  learning.  His  lame  as 
a  poet  depends  upon  the  reception  which  this  transla^ 
tion  may  meet  with.  Of  the  work,  the  author  himself 
has  expressed  the  hope,  that "  the  lovers  of  HoMsn  will 
not  be  unwilling  to  behold  their  favorite  author  arrayed 
in  such  various  suits  of  apparel,  as  may  be  Aimidied 
by  artists  of  different  tastes.  Pope  has  equipped  him 
in  the  fashionable  style  of  a  modem  fine  gentleman; — 
Cowper  displays  him  (like  his  own  Ulysses)  *  in  ra^ 
unseemly,'  or  in  the  uncouth  garb  of  a  savage.  Surely, 
then,  there  is  room  for  an  effort  to  introduce  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  my  countrymen,  in  the  simple,  yet 
graceful  and  venerable  costume  of  his  own  heroic  times. 
The  design,  at  least,  will  be  admitted  to  be  good,  how- 
ever imperfect  the  execution.** 


For  the  Sovthem  LUermry  M« 
iMtvreeis  Heetor  mmA  i 
BOOK  VL 
This  said,  the  chief  of  heroes,  Hector,  thenee 
Departing,  soon  his  splendid  palace  reach*d 
And  courts  commodious: — but  he  found  not  thcro 
His  white-arm*d  princess,  fair  Andromache ; — 
For,  with  her  child  and  maid  of  graceful  garb, 
She  stood  in  Ilion's  tower,  moaning  sad. 
Weeping  and  sighing. — Finding  not  within 
His  blameless  wife,  he  on  his  threshold  stood. 
And  of  his  servants,  thus  inquiry  made. 
Be  quick,  and  tell  me  truly ;  whither  went 
My  lovely  consort,  fair  Andromache  7 — 
To  any  of  my  sisters,  did  she  go;— 
Or  brother's  wives;— or  to  Minerva's  &ne. 
Where  other  Trojan  dames  with  flowing  hair. 
The  dreadful  Goddess  by  their  prayers  appease  7 
His  househokl's  faithful  governess  replied  ; — 
Oh  Hector,  (since  thou  bidst  me  tell  thee  true,) 
To  none  of  all  thy  sisters  did  she  go. 
Or  brother's  wives ; — nor  to  Minerva's  fane. 
Where  other  Trojan  dames  with  flowing  hair. 
The  dreadful  €k)ddess  by  their  prayers  appease  »— 
But  she  is  gone  to  Ilion's  lofty  tower, 
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Urg'd  by  the  direful  news,  thai  in  the  field 

The  Trojans  suffer  much,  and  Greeks  pre?ail. 

Alarm'd  and  seeming  frantic,  to  the  wall 

She  hurried,  and  the  nurse  her  infant  bore. 

So  spake  the  prudent  dame. — ^Impetuous,  thence 

Great  Hector  rush*d,  retracing  (through  the  streets 

With  beauteous  buildings  grac'd,)  his  former  way. 

But,  through  the  spacious  city,  when  he  reach'd 

The  Sccean  portals,  whence  into  the  field 

He  meant  to  hasten,  there  his  faithful  wife 

Andromache,  to  meet  her  Hector  ran ; — 

His  wife  with  wealthy  dowry,  daughter  fair 

Of  fam*d  Eetion,— chief  magnanimous, 

Who  dwelt,  in  Hypoplacus*  sylvan  land, 

At  Hypoplacian  Thebes,— Cilicia's  king ; — 

His  daughter  wedded  Hector  great  in  arms. 

And  now  to  meet  him  sprang:— with  her  the  nurse, 

Who,  in  her  bosom,  bore  the  tender  babe. 

Their  only  son,  and  joy  of  Hector's  heart, — 

Who,  bright  in  youthful  beauty,  like  a  star 

Resplendent  shone. — Scamandrius  was  the  name 

That  Hector  gave  him  ; — others  calPd  the  boy 

Astyanax,  in  honor  of  his  sire. 

Sole  guard  and  bulwark  of  the  sufiPring  town. 

He  smil'd  in  silence,  gazing  on  his  son ! — 

But  sad  Andromache  beside  him  stood. 

With  anxious  fondness  shedding  tender  tears: 

She,  sorrowing,  clasp'd  his  hand,  and  thus  she  spake : 

Ah,  rashly  brave!  thy  courage  will  thyself 

Destroy: — nor  dost  thou  pity  this  thy  son 

In  helpless  infiincy,  and  me  thy  wife. 

Unhappy,  doom*d  a  widow  soon  to  be ; 

For  soon  the  Greeks  will  slay  thee, — all  combined 

Assailing: — ^but  for  me,  of  thee  bereft. 

Better  it  were  to  sink  beneath  the  ground ; — 

For  no  relief  or  solace  will  be  mine 

When  thou  art  dead ;  but  unremitting  grieC — 

No  more  have  I  a  father ; — now  no  more 

My  honor'd  mother  lives. — Achilles  slew 

My  fiither,  and  laid  waste  Cilician  Thebes, 

His  town,  well-peopled,  grac'd  with  lofly  gates. 

He  slew  ElStion ; — ^yet,  with  rev'rence  touch'd, 

Despoird  him  not,  but  burn'd  the  breathless  corse 

WiUi  all  it's  splendid  armor,  and,  above 

It's  ashes,  heap'd  a  monument  of  earth. 

The  mountain  nymphs,  of  ^gis-bearing  Jove 

Immortal  daughters,  planted  round  the  tomb 

A  grove  of  elms,  in  honor  of  the  dead. — 

My  brethren,  too, — seven  gallant  heroes, — all 

In  one  sad  day,  to  Pluto's  dark  abode 

Went  down  together ;  for  the  swift  and  strong 

Achilles  slew  them  all,  among  their  herds 

And  fleecy  flocks. — My  mother,  who  had  reigned 

The  queen  of  Hypoplacus'  sylvan  land. 

Was  hither  brought,  with  other  spoils  of  war, 

And,  for  a  ransom  infinite,  releas'd  ;— 

Butt  home  retum'd,  within  her  father's  halls, 

Diana's  arrow  pierc'd  her  mournful  heart. — 

Yet,  Hector,  thou  alone,  art  all  to  me  j — 

Father,  and  honor'd  mother,  brother  too  ;<— 

My  husband  dear,  and  partner  of  my  youth. 

Oh  then,  have  pity  now,  and  here  remain 

Upon  this  tower ;  lest  thy  hapless  son 

An  orphan,  and  thy  wife  a  widow  be. — 

The  people,  station  at  the  fig-tree,  where 


The  town  is  most  accessible,  and  wall 

May  be  ascended : — there,  a  fieroe  assault. 

The  bravest  of  our  foes  have  thrice  essayed  ; — 

The  two  Ajaces,  fam'd  Idomeneus, 

Th'  Atridae  also,  and  the  mighty  son 

Of  Tydeus ; — ^whether  by  some  soothsay'r  mov'd 

In  heavenly  tokens  skill'd,  or  their  own  minds 

Impelling  them  with  animating  hope. 

To  her  the  mighty  Hector  made  reply : — 

All  thou  hast  said,  employs  my  thoughtful  mind. 

But,  from  the  Trojans,  much  1  dread  reproach. 

And  Trojan  dames  whose  garmiBnts  sweep  the  ground, 

If,  like  a  coward,  I  should  shun  the  war : — 

Nor  does  my  soul  to  such  disgrace  incline ; 

Since,  to  be  always  bravest,  I  have  learn'd. 

And  with  the  first  of  Troy  to  lead  the  fight  ;-- 

Asserting  so,  my  father's  lofly  claim 

To  glory,  and  my  own  renown  in  arms  i — 

For  well  I  know,  in  heart  and  mind  convinc'd, 

A  day  will  come,  when  sacred  Troy  must  fall, 

And  Priam,  and  the  people  of  renown *d 

Spear^practis'd  Priam ! — ^Yet,  for  this  to  me 

Not  such  concern  arises ;— not  the  woes 

Of  all  the  Trojans ; — not  my  mother's  griefs ; — 

Not  royal  Priam's,  nor  my  brethren's  death, 

Many  and  brave,  (who,  slain  by  cruel  foes. 

Will  be  laid  low  in  dust,) — so  wring  my  heart, 

As  thy  distress,  when  some  one  of  the  Greeks 

In  brazen  armor  clad,  will  drive  thee  hence. 

Thy  days  of  freedom  gone,  a  weeping  slave ! — 

Perhaps,  at  Argos,  thou  may'st  ply  the  loom 

For  some  proud  mistress,  or  may'st  water  bring 

From  Messa's  or  Hyperia's  fountain ;— "ead. 

And  much  reluctant,  stooping  to  the  weight 

Of  hard  necessity  ;  and  some  pne,  then. 

Seeing  thee  weep,  will  say — "  behold  the  wife 

Of  Hector,  who  was  first  in  martial  might 

Of  all  the  warlike  Trojans,  when  they  fought 

Around  the  walls  of  Ilion  !" — So  will  speak 

Some  heedless  passer  by,  and  grief  renew'd 

Excite  in  thee,  for  such  an  husband  lost. 

Whose  arm  could  slavery's  evil  day  avert. 

But  me,  may  then  an  heap  of  earth  conceal 

Within  the  silent  tomb,  before  I  hear 

Thy  shrieks  of  terror  and  captivity. 

This  said,  illustrious  Hector  stretched  his  arms 

To  take  his  child ;  but,  to  the  nurse's  breast 

The  babe  clung  crying,  hiding  in  her  robe 

His  little  face;— affrighted  to  behold 

His  father's  awful  aspect  ;->-fearing  too. 

The  braz«i  helm,  and  crest  with  horse-hair  crown'd, 

Which,  nodding  dreadful  from  its  loily  cone, 

Alarm'd  him ! — Sweetly,  then,  the  fiither  smil'd. 

And  sweetly  smil'd  the  mother !— Soon  the  chief 

Remov'd  the  threat'ning  helmet  from  his  head. 

And  plac'd  it  on  the  ground,  all-beaming  bright 

Then,  having  fondly  kiss'd  his  son  belov'd, 

And  toss'd  him  playfully,  he  thus,  to  Jove 

And  all  th'  immortals,  pray'd : — Oh  grant  me,  Jove, 

And  other  powers  divine,  that  this  my  son 

May  be,  (as  I  am,)  of  the  Trojan  race 

In  glory  chief  !•— So  let  him  be  renown'd 

For  warlike  prowess,  and  commanding  sway. 

With  power  and  wisdom  join'd  ;  of  Ilion  king! 

And  may  his  people  say,  '*  This  chief  excels 
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His  &ther,  greatly ;"  when,  from  fields  of  fame 
Triumphant  he  returns,  bearing  aloft 
The  bloody  spotia,  (some  hostile  hero  slain,) 
And  his  fond  mother's  heart  expands  with  joy. 
He  said,  and  placM  his  child  within  the  arms 
Of  his  beloved  spouse : — she  him  recei?'d| 
And  aoftly  on  her  fragant  bosom  laid, 
Smiling  with  tearful  eyes. — To  pity  mo?*d. 
Her  husband  saw  i — ^with  kind  consoling  hand 
He  wip*d  the  tears  away,  and  thus  he  spake. 
My  dearest  love !  grioTe  not  thy  mind  for  me 
ExoessiYely  I — ^no  man  can  send  me  hence 
To  Pluto's  hall,  before  th*  appointed  time  }-^ 
And  surely,  none,  of  all  the  human  race, 
(Base,  or  e*en  brave,)  has  ever  shunn'd  his  fiite ; 
His  fate  fore*doom'd  when  first  he  aaw  the  lighL 
But  now,  (returning  home,)  thy  works  attend. 
The  loom  and  distaff,  and  command  thy  maids 
To  household  duties ; — ^while  the  war  shall  be 
Of  mm  the  care ; — of  all  indeed, — but  most 
The  care  of  ms,  of  all  in  Ilion  bom. 
So  saying.  Hector  glorious  chieftain  took 
His  crested  helm  again.— His  wife  belov'd 
Homeward  retum*d ;  but  often  turned  her  head. 
With  retrospective  eye,  and  tears  profuse. 
At  length  she  reach*d  the  palace  of  her  lord,^ 
The  stately  palace  with  commodious  rooms, 
Of  Hector  terror  of  his  foes,  and  found 
Her  numerous  maids  within  ;  among  them  all, 
Exciting  sorrow ! — They,  with  doleful  cries^ 
Hector  (tho*  living  still)  as  dead,  bewailed, 
In  his  own  house ; — expecting  never  more 
To  see  the  chief,  returning  from  the  war, 
Escap'd  the  strength  and  valor  of  the  Greeks, 
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RBCOLLBCTfONS  OV  A  MS^RRIBO  MAV. 

'*  Gk>  back  and  shut  that  door!"  roared  I  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"How  can  you,  my  dear,"  said  Julia,  with  a  suppli- 
cating glance,  "  speak  so  very  loud,  when  I  have  just 
told  you  that  my  head  is  bursting  with  pain." 

"  Because,"  said  I,  *'  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  It  is  now 
ten  years  since  we  moved  into  this  room,  and  ten  times 
every  day  have  I  been  compelled  to  get  up  and  shut 
that  door  after  one  and  another.  I  have  talked — and 
talked — but  it  is  all  of  no  use :  the  door  still  stands  wide 
open,  and  I  cannot  bear  it — No!  and  I  tooni  bear  it  any 
longer — ^1*11  sell  the  house  sooner  than  endure  it  ano- 
ther week." 

Her  tiny  white  hand  was  pressed  against  her  throb- 
bing forehead,  as  I  finished  the  sentence  with  a  glance 
at  her  of  undissembled  sternness,  and  the  mild  look  of 
patient  sufifering  and  imploring  submission  with  which 
she  returned  my  angry  frown — it  cut  roe  to  the  heart ! 
I  could  read  my  own  death  warrant  at  this  very  hour 
with  less  of  pain  than  I  felt  at  that  moment,  as  she 
raised  her  blue  eyes  glistening  with  suppressed  tears, 
and  with  all  the  innocence  and  affection  of  an  expiring 
saint,  begged  me  in  the  silent  eloquence  of  nature  to 
spare  her  whom  I  had  promised  to  "cherisli  and  to 
love." 

"  I  have  never  seen  you  troubled,"  said  she,  (uncom- 


plaining spirit!  there  was  no  emphasiB — no!  not  the 
Uut,  on  the  word  trmikUd !)  '*  I  have  never  seen  ytm 
troubled  at  any  thing  except  that  door~and  gladly 
would  I  remedy  it,  but  you  know  that  I  cannot.  Were 
a  very  little  filed  fimn  the  inside  of  the  catdi  it  would 

shut  without  difiiculty 1  should  never  think  of  it," 

added  she  after  a  pause,  "on  my  own  account,  bat  it 
causes  yon  so  much  vexation." 

It  was  true  as  she  had  said,  that  I  had  felt  more  anger 
in  consequence  of  that  unfortunate  door  than  all  the 
other  untoward  events  which  I  had  experienced  from 
the  time  of  my  marriage.  A  Jkesry  loss — a  sere  disap- 
pointment— a  greet  calamity,  I  could  endure  with  coni> 
posure.  The  trial  required  philosophy  for  its  support, 
and  the  exercise  of  philosophy  was  a  gratification  to 
pride.  But  a  door-latch!  What  occasion  could  that 
give  for  philosophy  7  None,  and  therefore  I  let  it  gall 
me  fo  the  qidek! !  I  It  was,  as  I  observed,  so  easy  to 
shut  it,  with  a  little  care— such  a  liitU  thing,  if  only  at- 
tended to.  **  True !"  whispered  Philosophy  in  my  ear, 
'<but  such  a  '  little  thing'  to  get  angry  about!  such  a 
Mittle  thing*  to  make  you  miserable  for  an  hour  every 
day !  for  shame,  Mr.  Plowman  !*'  To  tell  the  truth  I 
did  begin  to  feel  a  little  ashamed  when  I  recollected  how 
much  unhappiness  it  had  caused  not  only  myself— but 
tknmgh  me  my  dearer  wife. 

*■  I  declare,  my  dear !"  said  I,  *<  that  if  that  door-Iatch 
had  only  been  filed  ten  yean  ago,  it  would  have  saved 
each  of  us  one  year  of  pain  before  this  time !" 

Thomas  had  brought  in  a  file  before  my  speech  was 
finished,  and  in  a  few  moroenU  the  door  shut  as  easily 
and  firmly  as  ever  door  did.  I  swung  it  a  few  times  on 
the  hinges  with  an  air  of  triimiph,  and  I  verily  believe 
that  the  work  of  that  single  moment  eonferred  more 
happiness  on  Julia  as  well  as  myself,  than  all  his  blood- 
bought  triumphs  ever  yiekied  to  the  conqueror. 

"  The  root  of  bitterness,"  said  I,  "  is  removed  at  fast, 
and  I  can  only  wonder  at  my  own  stupidity  in  not  think- 
ing of  the  simple  remedy  before— but  Heavoi  forgive 
me!  I  had  entirely  forgotten  your  headache :  the  sound 
of  that  file  roust  Iwve  been  tmiurt  to  you !" 

She  smiled  sweetly  as  she  leaned  her  head  on  my 
shoulder,  declaring— -although  her  forehead  burnt  my 
hand,  and  the  blood  was  ragmg  through  her  veins,  that 
it  was  "  quite  cured,  since  the  dopr  thaU  jo  eatily  /  /"  Un- 
complaining,devoted,self-sacrificiogtreasureofmyhearti 
How  could  I  do  less  than  clasp  her  to  my  bosom  and 
swear  to  cherish  her  with  tenfold  care,  and  pray^— while 
I  kissed  away  the  tear  from  her  eye — that  my  own 
cruel  thoughtlessness  might  never  fill  iu  place  with 
another. 

Such  pleasure  was  too  rare  and  valuable  to  be  inter- 
rupted at  the  moment  of  iti  birth — so  i  look  my  arm 
chair  from  the  comer,  and  sitting  down  at  the  side  of 
Julia,  who,  while  she  held  my  hand,  looked  noe  in  the 
face  with  Tcry  much  of  that  expression  of  innocent  de- 
light, which  BO  rarely  survives  childhood.  1  punued 
my  cogitations  somewhat  in  the  following  order.  " Life 
is  made  up  of  moments.  Our  happiness  or  unhappiness 
during  any  one  of  these  momenu  depends  almost  inva- 
riably upon  the  merest  l?4/les.  If  these  momentary 
trifles  are  in  the  scale  of  happiness,  life  is  happy.  Take 
care  then  of  trifles,  and  gretd  events  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  (Somewhere  aboui  here  I  began  to  think 
')    I  lost  a  grandfathei^-afi  amiaUe,  exoelknt. 
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and  most  affectionate  grand&ther — and  my  grief  was 
greaL  Nevertheless,  I  do  beKeve  that  if  the  hard  6ol- 
tamed  chair,  [N.  B.  It  was  of  white  oak.]  in  which  I 
have  sat  for  the  last  eight--yes  I  nine  year*— -if  this 
chair  had  but  been  well  covered  with  a  good,  soft  sheep- 
skin— that  sheepskin— purchased  at  the  cost  of  nine- 
pence, — would  have  saved  me  from  a  greater  grief  than 
the  death  of  my  grandfather!" 

"It  is  a  mortifying  reflection,"  said  Julia,  interrupt- 
ing my  soliloquy,  *'and  one  which  at  first  thought 
would  seem  to  speak  little  for  your  heart — ^yet  a  true 
one  perhaps;  and  not  more  true  with  you  than  with 
many  others." 

"And  still,"  said  I,  "I  am  without  the  sheepskin. 
Why  7  Because  the  pain  endured  in  a  single  moment 
is  so  trifling  that  if  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  add 
all  the  moments  together  and  look  at  the  pain  m  the 
aggregate,  one  would  hardly  turn  his  hand  upside  down 
to  be  freed  from  it." 

"  But  why  not  purchase  the  sheepskin,  now  that  you 
Aooe  added  the  moments  together?"  said  she. 

"  After  all  my  reflection  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  that  but  for  you.  But  a  sheepskin !  It  will  never  do! 
A  green  velvet  cushion  may  answer  instead ;  and  as 
the  old  one  in  your  rocking  chair  seems  to  be  somewhat 
worn  I  must  even  buy  another  for  you." 

"  Oh !  green  velvet  by  all  means!"  said  she.  "It  will 
correspond  so  well  with  the  carpet  and  the  new  hearth 
rug  which  you  promised  me  a  month  since.  That  was 
to  have  green  for  its  border,  you  know." 

I  could  not  withstand  the  hint,  and  brought  in  the 
rug  with  the  cushions  that  evening — and,  to  one  who 
has  ever  teen  my  wife,  I  need  not  say  that  the  smile 
that  lit  up  her  face  and  beamed  from  her  eye  was  worth 
the  price  of  a  thousand.  o. 


Tis  done — that  prayer  was  not  in  vain ; 

Its  incense  reached  to  heaven ; 
And  sweet's  the  joy  that  springs  again 

In  chaste  emotion  given. 
Flow  on,  flow  on,  ye  balmy  tears, 
As  ye  have  flow'd  in  other  years. 

So  falls  the  dew  on  desart  sands, 
And  showers  refresh  their  skies, 

When  from  the  founta  of  distant  lands 
Some  grateful  mist  may  rise, 

And  pour  its  fresh*ning  breath  at  last 

On  all  the  melancholy  waste. 
Elfin  Jtfbor,  Vil  SepUmber  1835. 


For  the  Souihem  LHerary  Messenger. 
DKSART  ORIBF. 

BY  LUCY  T.  JOHNSON. 
There  are  no  dews  in  desart  lands — 

No  showers  refresh  their  skies ; 
But  oft  the  winds  sweep  o'er  their  sands, 

And  breathe  their  voiceless  sighs 
Thro*  depths  profound,  where  naught  hath  been 
To  glad  the  ever  wearied  scene. 

So  weeps  the  soul  in  ripened  yean. 

Mid  life's  turmoil  and  grief; 
When  the  last  fount  of  balmy  tears 

Hath  lent  its  last  relief,^ 
And  when  the  lipe  oft  pour  their  sighs 
0*er  blighted  hopes  and  broken  ties. 

O!  in  this  world  so  full  of  tears, 

There  is  not  one  for  me — 
The  fountain  of  my  early  years. 

Of  heavenly  drops  so  free, 
Hath  ceased  to  pour  its  natal  tide 
When  cares  oppress,  or  ills  abide. 

Where  is  the  balm  to  Israel  blest. 

That  Gilead  gave  of  yore? 
Can  it  not  sooth  the  heart  to  rest 

As  it  hath  done  before  7 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  doth  say — 
Pray  thou,  in  fervent  meekness  pray. 


For  the  Soitthem  Literary  MesMOfer. 
M>H«  OF  THB  PlRATBfS  TITIFB, 

ON  HBa  PASSAGE  PaOM  CORUNNA  TO  NEW  TOKK. 

Air—"  Meeting  of  the  Walen.** 

"  The  wife  of  the  Spooieh  Pirate,  Bernardo  de  Soto,  hearing 
In  Corunna,  In  Spain,  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  her  hue- 
band  la  Boeion,  Immediately  freighted  a  amall  aehooner,  and 
leaving  her  three  children,  sailed  for  Boston.  She  visited  Wash- 
ington to  Intercede  for  her  huaband,  returned  4o  New  York,  and 
hastened  to  Boston  to  afford  him  the  aolace  of  her  preaence." 

Adieu  to  the  shores  of  my  dear  native  dime, 
The  land  of  the  olive  and  pale-tinted  lime ! 
Your  bright  orange  tree,  and  your  clustering  vine, 
No  pleasure  can  yield  to  this  sad  soul  of  mine. 

I  go  from  the  land  of  my  dear  cottage-home-^ 
My  babes,  they  are  there — from  my  babes  I  must  roam; 
A  mother*s  fond  heart,  it  hath  bid  them  adieti, 
And  fatherless  children  left  motherless  too. 

That  cheek,  from  my  own  I  have  torn  it  away, 
Unlock'd  the  dear  arms  that  would  force  me  to  stay ; 
All  eloquent,  vainly,  the  big  tears  did  flow, 
The  heart  of  the  wife  bade  the  mother  to  go. 

Blow  breezes!  blow  breezes!  fill  kindly  the  sail — 
My  panting  heart  leaps  at  the  voice  of  the  gale ; 
Swift  onward !  swift  onward !  his  doom  may  be  seal'd. 
Unheard  my  petition,  my  love  unreveal'd. 

They're  gone,  the  bright  shores  of  my  dear  native  clime, 
The  land  of  the  olive  and  pale-tinted  lime — 
All  tearless,  bright  shores,  I  can  see  you  depart. 
For  stronger  than  death  is  the  love  of  my  hearU 

The  stain  of  his  hands,  though  the  crimson  of  blood, 
That  may  not  be  blanch'd  with  the  deep  ocean- flood — 
The  sin  of  his  soul  against  mercy  and  truth 
Cannot  wean  from  the  pirate  the  wife  of  his  youth. 

For  mercy  I  for  mercy ! — ^to  offer  my  plea. 
Nor  ocean  nor  land  can  have  terrors  for  me ; 
From  country  and  home  I  can  heedlessly  part--> 
The  cell  of  the  pirate  is  home  to  my  heart 

There's  pardon !  there's  pardon !  and  long  shall  his  life, 
Unsullied  by  crime,  be  the  bliss  of  his  wife — 
And  blessed,  thenceforward,  most  blessed  shall  be 
The  home  of  Senora,  beneath  the  lime  tree. 


Jnnne, 
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For  the  Southern  Literary  Meesenger. 
AHOTHBR  VISIT  TO  THB  VIROIiriA  SPRIHGS 

OR  THB  ADTKNTURB8  OP  HARRT  HUMBUG,  B8^ 
•A  ne%t  iMTffion  of  mm  old  $tcry. 

Too  much  rest  Is  mat, 

There*8  erer  cheer  in  changiof ; 
We  tyne  by  too  much  truft. 

So  we'll  be  up  and  ranging.  Old  Song. 

In  order  to  recommend  myself  and  the  article,  which, 
to  use  the  fashionable  phraseology,  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  Messenger,  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  its  readers,  I  beg  leave  to  premise  that  I  am  a  gen< 
tieman  of  good  education  and  respectable  talents — that 
I  am  in  circumstances  of  ease  and  leisure,  and  what  is 
a  still  stronger  recommendation  at  the  present  alarming 
crisis,  I  am  both  from  conviction  and  expediency,  a  de- 
cided anti-abolitionisL  You  must  know,  Mr  Elditor,  that 
besides  having  been  afflicted  all  my  life  with  that  rabid 
propensity,  which  in  classical  dialect  is  called  eaeoethet 
Mcribendi,  I  have  been  troubled  with  another  inconveni- 
ent and  rather  expensive  malady,  which  I  shall  call  the 
eaeoethes  perigrinmtu^  by  which  I  mean,  that  about  the 
time  of  the  dog-days  I  am  generally  beset  by  an  uncon- 
querable  desire  for  locomotion,  an  irresistible  propensity 
to  change  my  place  of  abode  and  all  its  multiform  inci- 
dents  and  relations,  and  to  launch  forth  as  it  were  into 
a  new  creation — to  look  abroad  upon  Nature  and  Na- 
ture's works,  and  to  contemplate  my  fellow*wonns  in 
•ome  of  their  new  antics  and  attitudes. 

Accordingly,  during  the  late  summer,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  the  Virginia  Springs  and  the  salubrious  re- 
gion in  which  they  lie,  I  deposited  my  fmme  (none  of 
the  smallest)  in  one  of  those  republican  vehicles  called 
a  mail  coach,  a  true  and  happy  invention  by  the  way^ 
for  bringing  discordant  spirits  into  close  communion  with 
one  another — an  admirable  machine  for  levelling  all  ar- 
tificial distinctions — a  kind  of  itinerant  temple  where 
Patrician  and  Plebeian,  both  masculine  and  feminine, 
where  mountebank  and  statesman,  puritan  and  profli- 
gate, and  all  the  moods  and  genders  of  character  may 
nestle  together  and  worship  at  the  same  altar  of  demo- 
cracy. But  for  certain  drawbacks  and  inconveniences 
which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  reader — 
such  as  the  dangers  of  dislocation  and  fracture,  and 
sundry  annoyances  too  tedious  to  mention — a  man  of 
observation  like  myself  would  find  it  as  agreeable  to 
spend  his  summers  in  a  stage  coach  as  any  where  else. 
It  is  a  kind  of  moral  Kaleidescope,  where  at  every  turn 
some  new  combination  or  some  curious  variety  in  hu- 
man character  is  presented  to  the  eye.  It  above  all 
imparts  a  refreshing  hilarity  to  the  spirits,  which  are 
too  apt  to  stagnate  when  chained  down  to  one  solitary 
spot  on  the  earth's  surface.  But  this  is  a  digression. 
Having  deposited  myself  in  the  vehicle  as  before  men- 
tioned, I  shall  not  entertain  the  reader  as  is  the  custom 
with  some  of  the  more  learned  fraternity  of  tourists,  by 
long  and  elaborate  details  of  the  several  points  of  arrival 
and  departure — by  eurious  and  profound  dissertations 
upon  the  philosophy  of  a  coach  wheel  revolving  upon 
its  axis^-nor  by  beautiful  and  extatic  bursts  about  the 
blue  skies  and  verdant  meadows  and  lofty  forests. 
Suffice  it  to  saiTi  that  I  found  myself  on  the  evening  of 
an  August  day,  on  the  summit  of  the  Warm  Spring 


adventures.    This  is  the  starting  point  of  my  story,  and 
it  is  henceforth  of  course  that  I  shall  expect  my  gentle 
reader  to  sharpen  his  attentive  faculty — and  as  Mark 
Anthony  said  to  his  countrymen  at  Caesar's  funeral, 
*'  lend  me  his  ears."    Gently  and  by  slow  degrees  bad 
we  surmounted  the  ascent  of  this  celebrated  mountain, 
(celebrated  at  least  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  by  all 
travellers  to  the  Springs,)  and  now  we  were  about  to 
pass  down  into  the  valley  of  the  warm  waters.    Kind 
reader,  if  your  steps  have  never  led  you  thither,  1 1 
inform  you  that  the  descent  on  the  western  aide  is  i 
exceedingly  and  unaecommodatinghf  abnipL    The  pikrt, 
however,  alias  driver,  who  in  this  instance  at  least  en- 
tertained some  regard  for  his  living  freight,  used  the 
precaution  of  locking,  to  speak  technically,  er  rather  of 
shoeing  one  of  his  hinder  wheels — but  no  sooner  bad  the 
yet  untired  steeds  commenced  their  downward  eourae, 
(the  coach  with  its  ton  weight  at  least  of  flesh  and  bone 
rapidly  following,)  than  spang  went  the  lock  chain 
asunder !  and  away  flew  the  mettlesome  animals  as  fiist 
as  their  heels  would  carry  them.    JVbio,  we  plunged 
onward  as  if  driving  through  the  mountain  forest, — 
then,  suddenly  turning,  rolled  at  some  distance  on  the 
margin  of  a  frightful  precipice,  each  moment  expecting 
to  be  dashed  headlong  down  its  angry  side.    Here  gli- 
ding as  swiftly  as  an  arrow  over  a  tolerably  imooth 
surface,  and  there  jolting  and  rattling  over  some  rocky 
gutter,  which  communicated  its  jarring  vibration  to  each 
sensitive  nerve — and  then  what  confusion  and  eonstema- 
tion  within  I  There  was  my  unlucky  self,  for  example, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  in  anmanner  which  reminded  me  of  poor 
Sancho  in  the  memorable  blanket  scene.    First  thrown 
in  one  direction,  I  found  one  of  my  elbows  actually 
goring  the  side  of  a  stout  nullifier  from  the  P^dmetto 
State — then  hurled  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  campasi 
by  another  pitch  of  the  coach,  I  found  m3r8elf  in  the  act 
of  suffocating  a  little  New  Yorker,  whom  I  took  to  be  an 
abolitionist.    Next,  by  another  cross  movement,  I  d^ 
tected  myself  almost  in  the  lap  of  a  &t  middle  aged 
lady,  who  weighed  at  least  thirty  pounds  more  than 
myself  and  presently  I  came  almost  in  contact  with 
the  lips  of  a  rosy  cheeked  danisel  of  seventeen,  who 
was  about  to  make  her  debtd  at  the  White  Sulphur. 
And  then  what  a  crowding  and  jostling  of  knees,  and 
what  a  thumping  and  bruising  of  shins !  The.  kdiei 
screamed — the  nullifier  roared  and  threatened,  and  the 
little  Manhattaner  protested  that  in  caae  of  any  acrioos 
accident  to  the  party,  the  coroner's  inquest  wouM  be 
nrarder  in  the  first  degree  against  both  the  driver  and 
proprietor.     As  for  me,  I  confess  that  my  thoughts 
were  multitudinous  and  not  very  delightfuL    First  I 
thought  of  Capt.  John  Qilpin,  and  wished  most  heuftily 
that  I  might  come  off  as  well  as  that  renowned  offiosr 
of  the  London  militia — ^then  I  thou^  of  that  silly  old 
fellow  Phoebus,  who  from  paternal  weakness  akme  eom- 
mitted  the  reins  of  his  golden  chariot  to  a  foolish  boy, 
and  lastly  I  was  harrowed  in  imagination  at  the  terrible 
idea  of  Ixion  revolving  forever  on  his  infernal  wbccL 
Neither  did  I  forget  that  classical  sentence  which  fbsb- 
ed  across  my  memory,  and  which  I  fear  is  too  true  in 
more  senses  than  that  in  which  the  poet  used  it — 
FtiHg  deocentmo  JSvtrmif  fcc 
Fortunately,  however,  the  genius  of  tenvr  passed 


Mountain  which  overlooks  the  first  thermal  fountain  1  over  us  without  exacting  any  of  the  usual  sacrifices  of 
in  the  Pilgrim's  path  to  Hygeia.  Here  I  commence  my. I  broken  bones  and  disk>cated  lioibs,  and  in  a  short  time 
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our  Palinurus  (who  to  do  him  the  justice  performed  his 
part  handsomely)  landed  us  in  front  of  the  spacious 
portico  of  the  Warm  Spring  Hotel 

Every  person  in  the  world  (I  mean  that  portion  of 
the  world  which  goes  to  the  Virginia  Springs,)  who 
knows  any  thing  of  the  great  hotel  at  which  we  stop- 
ped— knows  that  it  is  kept  by  CoL  Fry—one  of  the 
most  polite,  accommodating  and  facetious  landlords  that 
ever  lived  from  the  time  of  **  Mine  Host  of  the  Garter" 
down  to  the  present  day.  He  will  not  only  give  you 
the  best  which  his  ample  house  aflbrda,  but  he  is  always 
ready  to  say  a  good  thing  with  a  good  grace,  in  order, 
I  suppose,  to  put  his  guests  in  the  most  comfortable 
numor  imaginable.  The  visitors  to  the  Springs  how- 
ever  never  remain  long  at  the  Coloners  Caravansera  at 
the  commencement  of  the  season.  Those  who  come 
from  the  north  and  east  generally  give  **  mine  host**  a 
passing  salutation  attended  by  a  stout  promise  to  de- 
vour his  substance  as  they  return  from  their  merry  cir- 
cuiu  He  on  the  other  hand  is  not  backward  in  hasten- 
ing their  return  somewhat  after  the  following  manner. 
**  After  being  well  charged,  gentlemen,  with  CalwelPs 
sulphur — well  taUtd  by  Erskine  and  Caruthers->your 
pulsations  equalized — and  your  expectations  realized  by 
Burke — your  palates  feasted  and  sweetened  at  the  bub- 
bling fountain  of  friend  Rogers — and  your  carcases  boiled 
and  sweated  by  Dr.  Qoode — ^you  may  then  safely  re- 
turn and  ht  fried  under  my  special  direction."  All  this 
terrible  process  it  seems  I  was  destined  to  undeigo,  and 
accordingly  I  gave  my  valedictory  blessing  to  the  Co- 
lonel, who  take  him  for  all  in  all  is  "  a  fellow  of  infinite 
jest  and  most  excellent  humor."  Being  again  reconciled 
to  my  mail  coach,  notwithstanding  recent  alarms,  1  soon 
found  myself  alighted  in  the  spacious  lawn  of  the  far- 
famed  White  Sidphttr  Springs,  All  who  visit  the  mine- 
ral region  are  bound  by  a  law  more  absolute  than  that 
of  gravitation  to  wend  to  this  favorite  spot.  It  is  the 
great  magnet  which  alike  attracts  the  way  worn  vale- 
tudinarian and  the  votary  of  fashion.  Imagination  de- 
picts it  as  the  very  elysium  of  hope  and  the  paradise  of 
enjoyment !  It  is  the  Jilmackt  of  watering  places,  where 
all  the  dignitaries  of  the  land — the  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed— the  young,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful,  submit  to  hu- 
miliation and  sacrifice,  in  order  to  gain  admission.  The 
multitudes  who  thronged  the  porches  of  the  pool  of  Beth- 
seda,  looked  not  with  more  anxiety  for  the  coming  of 
the  angel  who  troubled  the  waters,  than  do  the  hun- 
dreds who  crowd  around  King  Cal well's  throne,  await 
the  approving  smile  (the  Intrmto)  of  his  principal  Se- 
cretary of  State.  Woe  be  unto  the  luckless  wighi 
who  is  found  at  a  crisis  of  pressure,  in  a  public  convey- 
ance,— who  does  not  bring  along  with  him  a  flaming 
equipage  and  attendants ;  he  is  laid  on  the  shelf^  or  to 
use  the  customary  phrase,  is  turned  qf  with  the  same 
Mtrngfrcid  with  which  a  Netherlander  smokes  his  pipe,  or 
a  Westerner  shoots  his  rifle.  To  me,  however,  the 
•tars  were  propitious,  and  when  the  little  Grand  Vizier 
tipt  me  the  nod  of  assent,  I  followed  the  guide  to  my 
dormitory  with  as  light  a  heart  and  el&stic  a  step  n  if 
I  had  been  appointed  an  ambassador  with  full  powers. 
What  became  of  my  stage  companions  I  did  not  stop 
to  inquire.  I  was  indeed  so  much  elated  with  my  own 
good  fortune  that  for  once  I  forgot  my  usual  benevo- 
lence, and  it  was  not  until  the  next  morning  that  1 
learned  that  a  due  proportion  of  them  were  sentenced 
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to  perform  quarantine  in  the  neighborhood.  Here  then, 
said  I  to  myself,  have  I  at  last  reached  the  goal  of  my 
desires!  This  is  the  spot  where  so  many  thousands  are 
sighing  to  come  without  being  gratified — where  so  many 
love  sick  city  nymphs  and  whiskered  beaux  are  panting 
to  try  their  luck  in  the  wheel  of  life's  lottery.  What  a 
lucky  dog  am  I  to  have  gained  admittance  into  this  re- 
gion of  delight ! 

I  continued  to  soliloquize  in  this  rapturous  strain,  un- 
til Blackamore  (it  was  night  fall  on  my  arrival)  con- 
ducted me  to  my. chamber, — where,  being  somewhat 
fatigued,  I  proposed  to  retire  at  an  early  hour  and  to 
rise  with  the  morning  sun,  renovated  and  refreshed  for 
all  the  countless  enjoynoents  of  the  next  day.  The  se- 
rene current  of  my  thoughts  was,  to  be  sure,  somewhat 
ruflSed,  when  on  reaching  my  apartment  I  found  it  to 
be  a  quadrangle  of  about  eight  feet  dimensions,  with  a 
cot  and  malt/ess  on  each  side  of  the  door  arranged  for 
two  lodgers.  A  couple  of  chairs,  a  wash  stand,  and  a 
fractured  mirror  about  the  size  of  the  Jack  of  Spadea, 
constituted  the  sum  total  of  the  furniture.  "My  worthy 
descendant  of  Ethiop  1**  I  exclaimed,  '*  here  is  some  mid- 
take  !  Do  you  take  a  gentleman  ef  my  size  and  respec- 
tability into  a  room  not  larger  than  a  closet?  No  fire 
either  to  warm  my  limbs  in  the  chilly  night  air  of  these 
mountains?  I  will  forthwith  complain  to  the  Prime 
Minister !" 

*'  Lod  mAsser,"  answered  Syphax,  or  Juba  or  Jugur- 
tha,  (I  forget  his  nanie)  "complaining  will  do  no  more 
good  than  saying  nothing  at  all.  Take  a  nigger's  ad- 
vice and  keep  quiet — for  you  ought  to  remember,  sir, 
that  mass  Calwell  donH  charge  not  c  cent  for  board  nor 
lodging,^ 

•♦  Thou  son  of  old  Sycorax!"  I  replied  fiercely,  "do 
you  take  me  for  a  strolling  mendicant?  I  will  teach  you 
and  your  master  too,  and  his  Grand  Vizier  to  boot,  that 
I  expect  to  pay  for  my  accommodations^  and  must  there- 
fore have  them  to  my  taste." 

"  You're  a  high  lamed  gentleman,"  said  old  Cato, 
(I  think  Cato  was  the  name)  "  but  nigger  speaks  the 
truth  for  all  thaL  Mass  Calwell  not  oharge  a  four 
pence  ha'-penny  for  eating  and  sleeping,  but  he  charge 
eight  dollars  a  week  for  use  qfde  water  J*^ 

Notwithstanding  that  I  was  upon  the  verge  of  per- 
mitu'ng  the  organ  of  my  destructiveness  to  preponderate 
over  that  of  my  benevolence,  I  could  not  forbear  smiling 
at  the  old  negro's  logic.  "  Eight  dollars  a  week  for 
water!"  exclaimed  I — "  A  fellow  might  drink  his  pint 
a  day  of  the  very  best  London  particular  for  one  half 
of  that  sum — ^Well,  sir,  we  will  try  this  precious  elixir 
to-morrow  morning.  In  the  meantime,  thou  worthy 
descendant  of  Ham,  I  shall  be  inexpressibly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  lead  me  down  to  the  drawing  room,  in 
order  that  I  may  warm  these  wearied  and  rheumatic 
limbs  before  retiring  to  rest" 

"Drawing  room,  sir," said  old  Cato,  "  I  believe  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  the  whole  establishmenu  If  folks 
want  warming  here  they  must  go  to  mass  Plumb't  bar 
room,  which  is  way  down  in  tite  cellar." 

"  Bar  room,  sir! — Bar  room !''  I  retorted, " can  it  be 
possible  that  men,  rational  men,  can  abandon  the  Spring 
— nature's  own  sweet  medicinal  compound,  for  those 
deleterious  mixtures — those  pernicious  prpducts  of  the 
corrupt  art  of  distillation?"  1  forgot  however  that  Cato 
had  not  entered  into  all  the  elaborate  views  and  recon« 
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ite  reaaonings  of  the  Temperance  Society — and  I  forth- 
with checked  the  rein  of  my  imagination.  I  found  that 
the  best  that  I  could  do  under  all  circumstances,  was  to 
betake  myself  to  rest,  and  although  I  must  confess  that 
I  had  descended  some  few  rounds  on  that  golden  ladder, 
which  like  Jacob's  of  old,  I  verily  believed  had  led  to 
the  seventh  heaven,— I  consoled  myself  with  the  hope 
that  lo-morroio— delightful  to-morrow — would  spread  a 
new  and  brighter  coloring  over  my  prospects.  Cato 
being  dismissed,  I  retired  and  slept  soundly  for  the 
space  of  two  hours  at  least ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  noise  immediately 
underneath  me,  which  to  my  classical  foncy  seemed  to 
resemble  the  shrieks  of  the  ancient  Bacchae,  the  Priest- 
esses of  the  Vme-Ioving  God.  Let  that  however  pass ! 
There  was  a  mixture  of  music  in  it,  or  of  something  in- 
tended for  music,  which  kept  me  in  a  tolerable  humor 
and  smoothed  over  those  porcupine  points  which  began 
to  shoot  forth  at  the  unpleasant  disturbance  to  my  re- 
pose. The  m3rstery  was  soon  soWed.  Cato  by  direction 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  had  placed  me  directly  over  the 
ball  room — a  most  confounded  location  to  be  sure  for  a 
man  fond  of  sleep^but  still  I  thought  that  every  one 
was  bound  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  order  to  promote 
the  enjoyments  of  others.  "  Tired  nature's  sweet  res- 
torer," lulled  me  once  more  into  oblivion  as  soon  as  the 
clamor  and  screeching  (for  music  it  was  not)  had  some- 
what subsided.  Again  had  the  leaden  God  touched 
me  with  his  wand,  and  again  were  my  slumbers  in- 
vaded by  the  arrival  of  my  fellow  lodger  at  midnight. 
ihegmn  to  dtnend  a  few  more  raund$  on  my  golden  Udder. 
I  thought  of  Sancho*s  exclamation,  **  Blessed  is  the  man 
who  first  invented  sleep  '"—but  what,  thought  I,  is  the 
invention  worth  if  a  man  cannot  use  it  even  in  this  free 
eountry. 

Morning  at  last  dawned — but  oh  I  what  a  morning  7 
The  rain  fell  in  torrents — and  the  wind  came  whistling 
down  the  mountain  hollows  as  if  old  JEolus  had  resolved 
that  his  voice  should  be  distinctly  heard  and  his  strength 
deariy  mnderstood.  What  was  I  to  do?  To  walk  abroad 
was  impossible — so  I  even  resolved  to  lay  quietly  en- 
sconced in  my  cot,  hard  as  it  was,  until  my  fellow  lodger, 
who  was  one  of  the  Saturnine  breed,  should  take  his 
departure,  and  the  merry  bell  should  invite  me  to  break- 
fuL  My  naturally  sweet  temper  had  become  a  little 
soured  at  my  various  discomforts — ^but  my  appetite  was 
keen,  and  I  thought  with  the  immortal  dramatist,  that 
''when  the  veins  are  unfilled,  we  are  neither  apt  to  give 
nor  forgive.*'  When  the  hour  arrived,  I  hastened  with 
the  aid  of  umbrella  and  cloak  to  the  banquetting  hall. 
The  crowd  had  assembled  in  the  long  portico  awaiting 
the  signal  of  admission.  A  few  only  of  the  fairer  part 
of  creation  were  interspersed,  and  they — ^were  any  thing 
but  fair.  I  presumed  that  the  more  delicate  and  fragile 
of  the  sex  would  not  encounter  "  the  peltings  of  the 
pitiless  stonn."  The  doors  being  opened,  the  multitude 
rushed  in.  What  a  resistless  force  thought  I,  is  caused 
by  the  concurrent  movement  of  400  human  appetites 
about  to  engage  at  the  breakfast  table.  It  was  a  new 
discovery  in  mechanical  philosophy,  and  I  felt  confident 
that  the  momentum  was  at  least  equal  to  a  hundred 
horse  power.  "  Body  of  Bacchus !  *•  as  the  Italians  say, 
what  a  furious  set-on  there  was!  I  sat  at  one  end  o'. 
the  tabis  in  silent  consternation !  At  length  I  ventured 
to  ask  one  waiter  for  a  hot  cup  of  coffee— of  another  1 1 


civilly  requested  a  chop — and  a  third  I  respectfully  so- 
licited to  hand  me  a  roll.  I  mi^t  as  well  have  address- 
ed my  language  to  the  door  post.  The  menials  rushed 
by  me  like  a  whirlwind.  It  seems,  as  I  aAerwards 
learned,  that  every  mother's  son  of  them  had  been  bribed 
to  wait  on  particular  gentlemen ;  and  if  I  had  sereamed 
at  them  loud  enough  to  rupture  a  Uood  vessel,  the 
knaves  wouk)  have  been  as  deaf  as  sdden.  At  length 
I  addressed  myself  to  a  juvenile  hnking  man  who  was 
sitting  not  far  to  my  right,  and  who  though  young  in 
years  was  evidently  a  veteran  in  that  sublime  science 
called  Mumber  One;  for  I  perceived  that  by  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  members  of  the  Kitchen  Cabinet 
and  the  black  Alguazils  of  the  breakfasting  room,  he 
had  gathered  around  him  as  many  tit-biu  as  would  have 
feasted  a  London  Alderman.  ''Pray  sir,"  said  I, "  will 
you  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me  to  one  of  those  extra  dishes 
in  your  vicinity  I"  The  youi^ter  looked  at  me  with  per- 
fect amazement.  I  might  as  well  have  asked  him  for 
one  of  his  wisdom  teeth !  By  the  by,  I  am  not  certain 
that  he  had  cut  either  of  them, — at  all  events  I  was  con- 
fident of  one  thing,  and  that  was,  that  the  youth  had 
never  graduated  in  good  msnners.  So  I  let  him  pass. 
But  why  relate  my  melandioly  and  fruitless  efibrts  and 
my  innumerable  rebuffs  at  the  table.  There  I  had  to 
sit  a  full  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  least,  before  my 
longing  appetite  was  appeased.  Regaled  it  was  not, — 
unless  a  cold  mutton  chop  which  reuined  the  flavor  of 
the  wool,  and  a  cup  of  decoction  compounded  by  the 
rule  of  three  grains  of  coffee  to  a  galkm  of  ^ 
be  said  to  constitute  the  highest  felicity  of  eating. 
I  arose  from  the  table  and  descended  mfew  more  t 
on  my  gilded  ladder  ^  hope.  What  was  I  to  do7  The 
rain  continued  to  fall  in  such  torrents  that  Neptune 
himself  could  not  have  surpassed  them,  had  he  held  his 
throne  in  the  clouds.  Cato  had  informed  me  the  owr 
night  that  there  was  no  drawing  room — and  I  was  arid 
— my  limbs  were  shivering.  I  resolved  to  visit  the 
subterranean  regions  of  the  bar  room  and  post  office. 
There,  to  my  unutterable  grief,  I  found  groups  of  indi- 
ridimls  gathered  together  in  such  motley  disorder,  and 
withal  forming  so  complete  a  blockade  to  every  avenue 
approaching  the  fire — that  I  stood  like  a  statue  of  des- 
pair. A  cluster  on  my  right  were  discoursing  in  gran- 
diloquent style  on  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  moon — 
another  on  my  left  were  discussing  the  attempted  as- 
sassination of  the  King  of  the  French — a  third  were  de- 
nouncing the  whole  army  of  abolitionists  and  lamenting 
that  Tapfjan  and  Thompson  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  visit  the  White  Sulphur  Springs — a  fourth  were  de- 
nouncing the  vengeance  of  Judge  Lynch  against  the 
ChevaHen  Z)'/ndu«fne^— anglici  black  legs, — a  fifth  were 
pouring  a  volley  of  exterminating  epilheu  upon  the 
head  of  Amos  Kendall  and  the  Little  Magician;  and  a 
sixth,  did  not  even  spare  his  majesty  KingCalwell  him- 
self and  his  minister  of  the  home  department,  for  put^ 
ting  them  in  Fbf  Row  to  be  devoured  by  those  csMtodb- 
erous*  vermin,  the  flea&  I  foi^got  that  there  was  a 
seventh  circle  standing  near  Mr.  Plumb's  cabinet — who 
were  very  intently  engaged  at  the  early  hour  of  ten — 
not  in  discussing  domestic  or  foreign  politics — ^lunar 
discoveries  or  abolition — ^but  with  all  the  ardor  whidi 
distinguished  the  disputants  on  those  several  topiesi. 


«  See  Mr.  Forsyth's  Speech  In  the  United  Stales  Seuaie. 
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were  trying  experiments  upon  a  quart  glass  of  genuine 
ice-crowned  mint  julep;  and  judging  from  the  rapid  fall 
of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel  which  contained  it,  I  thought 
that  their  experiments  were  likely  to  prove  very  success- 
ful. Unhappy  me,  that  I  was  unable  to  participate  in  any 
of  these  conversational  or  bibaceous  enjoyments !  '*  I 
will  not  despair,"  thought  1  to  myself,  as  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  the  elements  had  ceased 
their  strife,  and  a  few  spots  of  azure  were  already  visi- 
ble in  the  clouded  vault.  Presently  the  monarch  of  day 
himself  peeped  out  from  behind  the  black  curtain  which 
had  hidden  his  shining  countenance.  I  looked  out  and 
saw  multitudes  hastening  to  the  Spring.  This,  snid  I, 
is  the  grand  climacteric  of  my  happiness ! — now  will  I 
revel  in  the  joys  of  that  ambrosial  fount  which  will 
console  Ihe  for  the  sorrows  of  disappointment.  The 
statue  of  the  Nymph  Hygeia*  which  surmounted  the 
dome  of  the  Spring  house,  looked  more  white  and  beau- 
tiful, as  refreshed  by  the  morning^s  shower  bath  she 
reflected  the  beams  of  her  venerable  grandsircf  Down 
I  went  to  the  Spring — and  whilst  the  throng  which  pre 
ceded  me  were  eagerly  quaffing  the  delicious  beverage, 
I  had  leisure  to  survey  their  countenances  and  to  ga- 
ther materials  for  reflection.  It  was  evident  that  upon 
the  pallid  cheeks  of  some,  wasting  consumption  had 
fixed  her  fatal  seal.  Others  bore  the  jaundiced  and 
cadaverous  marks  of  obstructed  bile.  A  few  were  the 
hobbling  victims  of  hereditary  or  acquired  gout,  and 
were  either  suflering  for  the  sour  grapes  which  their 
fathers  devoured,  or  pajring  the  penalties  of  their  own 
luxurious  indulgence.  By  far  the  greater  portion  how- 
ever  had  the  ruddy  complexions  and  smiling  counte- 
nances of  health.  **  Wonderful  elixir  P  said  I  to  my- 
self—**  incomparable  panacea !  which  not  only  cures  all 
diseases,  but  is  even  beneficial  to  health  itself."  I  hast* 
ened  to  dip  my  glass  in  the  flowing  nectar,  and  realize 
my  fond  anticipations.  Alas !  alas  !  the  saying  of  the 
wise  man  of  Greece  rushed  upon  my  memory — "JDmr* 
nothing  too  much P*  My  dream  of  bliss  was  suddenly 
dispelled!  Instead  of  nectar,  I  smelt  and  tasted  a  mix- 
ture of  brimstone  and  eggs  in  a  state  of  putrescency ! 
What  an  extinguisher  to  my  air-built  hopes  and  delu- 
sive fancies !  And  is  it  for  this,  I  exclaimed  within  my- 
self, that  hundreds  and  thousands  toil  up  crag^  preci- 
pices and  swelter  under  August  suns  1  JaU  worth  eight 
doUwra  per  toeek  to  partake  <if  this  '*  viUainoua  compound  ?** 
Must  we  sacrifice  home  and  comfort,  and  real  enjoy- 
ment, in  order  to  «aer(/ice  also  to  this  heathen  block} 
which  sits  upon  the  top  of  the  dome?  Reason,  prudence 
and  common  sense  forbid  it !  I  left  the  Spring  with  a 
degree  of  disappointment  bordering  upon  despair!  In 
the  fulness  of  time  the  dinner  bell  tolled.  It  was  in- 
deed the  knell  of  sorrow  rather  than  the  merry  peal 
which  invites  to  innocent  enjoyment  Shall  I  describe 
that  dinner  7 — no,  not  for  a  thousand  dinners,  '*  with  all 
their  appliances  and  means  to  boot ;" 

*  I  should  do  Brotus  wrong,  and  Caaslus  wrong, 
'Whom  you  all  know  are  hon^rMe  men." 

Neither  will  I  describe  what  occurred  ^  about  the  sixth 


*  The  gift  of  Mr.  Henderson,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  New 
Orleans. 

fHygela  was  the  daughter  of  JCeculaplus,  and  was  grand- 
daughter of  Apollo  or  the  Sun. 

t  Mr.  Henderson's  White  Lady  was  no  doubt  a  liberal  dona* 
too ;  bul  alas  i  il  la  nothing  bitt  a  block  of  painted  wood. 


hour  when  men  sit  down  to  that  nourishment  they 
call  supper.**  I  went  to  my  apartment,  all  desolate  and 
fireless  as  it  was,  to  prepare  for  the  BatL 

«  41  «  ♦  *  « 

{Tohecontjsuud.) 


For  the  Southern  Lkerary  Messenger. 
jrOSEPHINB. 

Suggested  by  a  Scene  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
In  sorrow's  stern  and  settled  gloom. 
The  father  sat — the  silent  tomb 
Enclqsed  his  earthly  joy  and  pride ; 
His  son,  his  only  son  had  died. 
His  liosom  heaved  no  natural  sighs — 
No  tears  relieved  his  burning  eyes ; 
Alive  to  love's  sweet  voice  no  more. 
The  look  of  dark  despair  he  wore  r 
Unmoved  and  hopeless,  heeding  not 
Soft  words  of  comfort,  he  forgot 
That  yet  a  source  of  joy  remained — 
That  earth  a  blessing  still  contained. 

Fair  Buonaparte  the  mourner  sought. 
By  pure  maternal  feelings  taught — 
Saw  with  an  angel's  pitying  eye 
His  deep  and  hopeless  agony* 
She  led,  in  all  her  beauty's  pride. 
His  blooming  daughter  to  his  side  ; 
To  her  kind  heart  his  babe  she  press'd. 
And  kneeling  thus  before  Decreet, 
Seemed  a  bright  spirit  from  above 
Sent  on  some  embassy  of  love. 
Surprised  and  startled  at  the  view, 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 
While  tears,  the  balmy  dew  of  grief^ 
Gave  to  his  bursting  heart  relief— 
And  conscious,  once  again  he  blessed. 
And  clasped  his  children  to  his  breast. 

Yes,  Josephine-^twas  thine  to  feel 
The  joys  of  sympathy — to  heal 
The  wounded  heart, — while  he  whose  fate 
Heaven  linked  with  thine,  was  caUed  the  great. 
Thine  was  true  greatness  of  the  soul, 
Swayed  by  pure  virtue's  sofl  control  t 
Patient  in  sorrow — meek  in  power — 
Beloved  e'en  to  thy  latest  hour — 
Thou  hadst  a  bliss  he  could  not  know,— - 
Thou  ne'er  hadst  caused  a  tear  to  flow.* 
While  victory's  wreath  his  temples  bound. 
Thou  wast  with  brighter  honors  crowned; 
For  by  the  poor  thy  name  was  blessed. 
And  thy  sweet  influence  confessed 
By  him  whose  proud,  ambitious  mind, 
Scarce  earth's  vast  empire  had  confioecL 
Thou  wast  his  solacer  in  care. 
His  triumphs  thou  didst  fondly  share — 
And  even  when  exiled  from  his  throne, 
Thy  faithful  heart  was  all  his  own. 
A  happier  lot  thanjiis  was  thine! 
Brighter  thy  name  on  Mem'ry's  shrine! — 
Whilst  blood-stained  laurels  o'er  him  wave, 
Lote  placed  the  marble  on  thy  grave  If     b.  a.  s. 


*  In  her  last  hours  she  said,  that  "  she  had  nevat  caased  a 
single  tear  to  flow." 
t  Her  tomb  was  erected  by  he;.^ldren. 
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For  the  Southern  Literv j  MesMnger. 
TO  CI«AUDIA« 

Oh  !  dost  thou  remember  thai  gladsome  hour, 

When  I  bowed  the  knee  to  thee, 
And  feigned  the  love  of  liiy  captive  knight. 

In  playful  mimicry  ? — 
When  the  chiding  word,  on  thy  trembling  lip. 

Died,  faintly  murmuring,  there, 
And  the  ill-feigned  smile,  on  thy  blushing  cheek, 

Was  drowned  in  a  bursting  tear  ? 

Ah!  little  thou  think'st  of  the  years  of  pain 

Vre  paid  for  that  giddy  hour, 
And  the  anxious  thoughts  that  have  ever  lain 

In  its  memory's  qaagic  power : 
Yet,  with  all  its  sorrow,  and  all  its  care^ 

Its  dreary  and  hopeless  woe — 
I'd  not,  ita  luxury  of  despair, 

For  the  wide  world's  hopes  forego. 

'Tis  my  bosom's  dearest  and  purest  shrine, 

And  fountain  of  holiest  thought, 
Where  all  that  is  sacred  or  divine. 

Is  in  deep  devotion  brought- 
That  smile  and  tear  are  the  relics  there — 

Embalmed  in  tears  of  mine — 
And  the  image  that  claims  each  fervent  prayer. 

Is  that  bright,  fair  form  of  thine. 

Thou  wast  then  just  op'ning  to  life's  gay  bloom, 

Like  springtide's  sweetest  gleam ; 
And  I  played  with  thee,  without  thought  of  gloom, 

Or  of  startling  "  Love's  young  dream.** 
'Twas  the  last  glad  hour  of  my  mirthful  youth — 

My  parting  hour  with  thee — 
And  of  thy  sweet  smile  of  light  and  truth, 

'Twas  the  last  I'll  ever  see. 

Since,  many  a  care-cloud  of  dark'ning  blight 

Hath  shaded  my  youthful  brow ; 
And  many  a  sorrow  of  deadly  weight, 

Lies  cold  on  my  bosom  now. 
I've  tested  the  falsehood  of  life's  whole  scope, 

And  heed  not  the  clouds  that  lower ; 
But,  mid  all  the  wrecks  of  my  early  hope, 

I  ding  to  that  parting  hour. 

DA,  from  the  dance,  and  its  wild  delight. 

The  world,  and  iu  hollow  glee, 
I've  fled  to  the  silence  of  moonlit  night. 

To  live  o'er  that  hour  with  thee. 
'Tis  the  one  bright  spot  in  this  wide,  wide  waste. 

That  blooms  in  its  beauty  yet ; 
And  to  that  I'll  turn,  while  life  shall  last. 

From  the  workPs  whole  love  tmd  hate. 
JiugutU,  Go, 
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BT  GILES  Mc<iUIOOIM. 
Not  love  thee,  Leiia !  ask  the  rocka 

That  gird  the  mountain  stream ; 
Whereon  I've  knelt  and  notch'd  thy  name, 

By  Cynthia's  borrowed  beam. 
Not  love  thee !  ask  the  moss  that  spreads 

From  Wye-head  to  the4ide, 


How  oft  I've  roved  at  midnif^'s  noon, 
And  thought  of  thee  and  sigh'd. 

The  ravine  winding  through  the  wood. 

The  terrace  walk,  the  grove, 
Are  all  the  faithful  witnesses 

Of  my  enduring  love. 
Night's  latest  star  can  tell  the  times 

I've  watch 'd  it  as  it  rose, 
When  none  but  it,  lone  wanderer. 

Was  watcher  of  my  ' 


Pale  Cynthia !  how  I've  gaz'd  on  thea. 

And  thought  of  her  whose  frown 
To  sorrow's  deepest  ecstasy 

Had  borne  my  spirit  down. 
Her  doubt  is  worse  than  death  to  one 

Whose  all  of  earthly  bliss 
Is  in  the  smile  that  gives  her  love 

In  sweet  return  for  his. 

Not  love  thee,  Lelia !  witness  Heaven, 

How  oft  before  thy  throne, 
I've  bent  in  humble  attitude, 

To  worship  thee  alone ; 
And  her  dear  image  intervened 

Between  my  thonshts  and  tbae : 
Forgive  the  sin,  her  saered  form 

Seemed  dear  as  tkou  to  roe. 

Not  love  thee !  when  the  life-blood  chiBs 

That  warms  my  system  now — 
And  to  the  monster's  mandate  all 

My  body*s  powers  must  bow, — 
Then  Lelia  thou  shalt  just  begin 

A  holier  love  to  share ; 
And  if  there  are  blest  homes  on  high. 

We'll  meet  and  feel  it  there. 

ORITIOAI.  HOnCKS. 

Mephi$tophde9  in  EngUnd^  or  tke  Con/essietu  o/a  1 
Minister,  2  vot«.  PkUodeipkia :  Carey,  Lea  ^  Blanckard. 
In  a  long  poetical  dedication  this  book  is  inscribed  ''to 
the  immortal  spirit  of  the  illustrious  Goethe"— •cmd  the 
design,  title,  and  maekinenf  are  borrowed  firom  the  Faust 
of  that  writer.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  b  n 
man  of  talent,  of  fine  poetical  taste,  and  much  general 
erudition.  But  nothing  less  than  the  vitiated  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England  could  have  induced  him  to 
lavish  those  great  powers  upon  a  work  of  this  nature. 
It  abounds  with  the  coarsest  and  most  malignant  satire, 
at  the  same  time  evincing  less  of  the  power  than  of  the 
will  for  causticity— and  being  frequently  most  feeble 
when  it  attempts  to  be  the  most  severe.  In  this  point 
it  resembles  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
The  most  glaring  defect,  however,  in  the  structore  of 
the  book  is  its  utter  want  of  keeping.  It  appears,  man* 
over,  to  have  no  just  object  or  end— unless  indeed  we 
choose  to  consider  that  its  object  which  is  the  object  of 
the  Acre  proper  himself— *Mhe  hell-doomed  son  of  Sin 
and  Death  Mephistopheles" — to  cherish  and  Ibeter  ilis 
malice,  the  heart-burnings,  and  all  evil  propensities  of 
our  nature.  The  work  must,  therefore,  as  a  whole  be 
condemned,  notwithstanding  the  rare  qualities  which 
have  been  brought  to  its  composition.  To  prove  that 
these  qualities  exist  in  a  very  high  decree  in  the  writer 
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of  Mephistopheles,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  spread 
before  our  readers  the  scene  of  the  Incantation  in  the 
Hartz.  It  is  replete  with  imagination  of  the  most  ethe- 
rial  kiud — is  written  wiih  a  glow  and  melody  of  lan- 
gu.\ge  altogether  inimitable — and  bears  upon  every  sen- 
tence the  impress  of  genius.  It  will  be  found  a  season* 
able  relief  from  the  mingled  coxcombry,  pedantry,  and 
gall  which  make  up  the  body  of  the  book.  But  we  will 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  an  extract  of  a  far  differ- 
ent nature,  as  affording  a  better  exemplification  of  what 
we  have  previously  said. 

"Between  the  acts  the  curtain  rose  foradivertiserMnt, 
in  which  the  incomparable  Taglioni  made  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  greeted  with  the  loudest  demonstrations 
of  popularity  from  her  numerotis  patrons,  which  she  ac- 
knowledged by  several  graceful  courtesies.  *  Behold ! 
said  Mephistopheles,  directing  my  attention  to  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  dancer,  the  progress  of  civilization.  If  all 
this  were  not  so  graceful  it  would  be  indecent,  and  that 
such  an  exhibition  has  a  moral  tendency  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Look  at  that  youn?  girl  in  the  piL  She  has 
seen  sufficient  to  crimson  her  face,  neck,  and  shoulders 
with  a  blush  of  shame,  and  she  hides  her  head  from  a 
sight  which  has  shocked  her  sense  of  decency.  There 
is  no  affectation  there.  She  is  an  innocent  girl  fresh 
from  the  country  who  never  saw  a  ballet  in  her  life. 
Yet  all  the  rest,  man,  woman  and  child,  gaze  on  de- 
lighted. Every  glass  is  raised  the  more  closely  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  figurante.  Look ! — she  makes  a  suc- 
cession of  vaults,  arid  her  scanty  drapery  flying  above 
her  hips  discloses  to  her  enraptured  aomirers  the  beauty 
of  her  limbs.  A  thousand  hands  beat  each  other  in  ap- 
probation. Now  she  pirouettes,  and  observe  the  tumult 
of  applause  which  follows.  She  stands  on  her  left  foot, 
on  the  point  of  her  great  toe  nail,  extending  her  right 
leg  until  the  top  of  her  foot  is  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
crown  of  her  head.  In  this  position  she  bends  with  an 
appearance  of  the  greatest  ease,  till  her  body  nearly 
touches  the  ground,  and  then  gradually  rises  with  the 
same  infinite  grace  amid  enthusiastic  bravos  and  ecsta- 
tic applause.  Now  on  her  tip-toe,  her  right  leg  still 
extended,  she  moves  slowlv  round,  liberally  extending 
to  all  her  patrons  within  signt  the  most  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  scrutinizing  the  graces  of  her  figure,  while  the 
whole  house  testify  their  infinite  gratification  at  the 
sight  by  every  species  of  applause.  Again  she  comes 
from  the  back  of  the  stage,  turning  round  and  round 
with  the  speed  of  a  tetotum  but  with  an  indescribable 
and  fascinating  grace  that  seems  to  turn  the  head  of 
every  young  man  in  the  theatre.  During  the  storm  of 
approbation  which  ensues  she  stands  near  the  footlights, 
smiling,  courlseying,  and  looking  as  modest  as  an  angel. 
Then  comes  Perrot,  who  is  as  much  the  idol  of  the  ladies 
as  Taglioni  is  the  goddess  of  the  gentlemen.  He  leaps 
about  as  if  his  feet  were  made  of  India  rubber,  and  spins 
around  as  if  he  intended  to  bore  a  hole  with  his  toe  in 
the  floor  of  the  stage.  Then  a  little  pantomime  love 
business  takes  place  between  the  danseur  and  the  dan- 
aeuse,  and  they  twirl  away,  and  glide  along,  and  hold 
eloquent  discourse  with  their  pliant  limbs;  and  the  af- 
fair ends  bv  the  gentleman  clasping  the  lady  round  the 
waist,  while  he,  bending  his  body  in  the  most  graceflil 
attitude,  so  that  his  head  shall  come  under  her  left  arm, 
looks  up  in  apparent  ecstac^  into  her  smiling  face  as 
the  lady  raised  high  above  him  on  the  extreme  point  of 
her  lefl  foot,  extends  her  right  hand  at  right  angles  with 
her  body,  and  looks  down  admiringly  upon  her  compa- 
nion. Thus  grouped  the  curtain  drops,  and  every  one 
cries  bravo!  thumps  the  floor  with  his  stick,  or  beats  his 
palms  together  till  such  a  din  is  raised  as  is  absolutely 
deafening.* 

"  *  She  is  a  charming  dancer,'  I  observed. 

"  *  Yes' — replied  he — *she  understands  the  philosophy 
of  her  art  better  than  any  of  her  contemporaries ;  it  I's 
to  throw  around  sensuality  such  a  coloring  of  refine- 
ment as  will  divest  it  of  its  grossness.    For  this  she  is 


paid  a  hundred  pounds  a  night,  and  is  allowed  two 
benefits  in  the  season  which  generally  average  a  thou- 
sand pounds  each.  While  you  are  thus  liberal  to  a 
dancer,  some  of  the  worthiest  of  your  ministers  of  reli- 
gion receive  about  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  wearing 
out  their  lives  for  the  good  of  your  souls;  and  many  of 
your  most  exalted  men  of  genius  are  left  to  starve.  Such 
IS  the  consistency  of  human  nature.' " 

The  District  Sekoolj  or  National  Educalion,  by  J.  Or^ 
viUe  Taylor,  Third  Edition,  Philaddphia :  Carey  Lea  4- 
Blanchard,  This  work  has  met  with  universal  appro- 
bation, and  is  worthy  of  iL  The  book  was  first  pub- 
lished only  a  short  time  ago,  and  the  third  impression 
will  speedily  be  exhausted,  as  parents  have  a  direct 
personal  concern  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  important 
truths,  duties,  and  responsibilities,  herein  pointed  ouL 
Mr.  Taylor  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country- 
men for  that  beneficial  impulse  which  his  work  has  been, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  giving  to  the  great  cause  of 
General  Elducation.  *'  If  a  parent,"  says  Mr.  Taylor, 
"does  not  educate  his  child — the  world  will."  We  sin- 
cerely hope  so.  As  the  Diitriet  School  now  appears  it 
has  been  entirely  re-written,  and  such  alterations  and 
additions  made  as  the  experience  of  the  author  suggest- 
ed. We  heartily  wish  it  all  the  success  it  so  eminently 
deserves. 


The  .Wto  England  Magaxinefor  Septendter  is  unusu- 
ally rich.  Among  its  numerous  and  very  excellent  ar- 
ticles we  would  particularly  notice  a  paper  called  "  My 
Journal" — and  more  especially  Scraps  of  Philosophy 
and  Criticism  from  a  recent  work  of  Victor  Hugo's. 
One  of  these  Scrape  on  StyU,  we  are  sure  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  extracting. 

'*  If  the  name  here  inscribed  were  a  name  of  note — if 
the  voice  which  speaks  here  were  a  voice  of  power — we 
would  entreat  the  young  and  brilliant  talents  on  which 
depends  the  future  lot  of  a  literature  for  three  a^s  so 
magnificent  to  reflect  how  important  is  their  mission, 
and  to  preserve  in  their  manner  of  writing  the  most 
worthy  and  severe  habitudes.  The  Future — let  them 
think  well  of  it— belongs  only  to  the  masters  of  style. 
Without  referring  to  the  admirable  works  of  antiquity, 
and  confining  ourselves  to  our  National  Literature,  try 
10  take  from  the  thoiight  of  our  great  writers  the  expres- 
sion which  is  peculiar  to  iL  Take  from  Moliere  hit 
lively,  ardent,  frank,  and  amusing  verse,  so  well  made, 
so  well  turned,  so  well  finished — take  from  Lafontaine 
the  simple  and  honest  perfection  of  detail — take  from 
the  phrase  of  Corneille  the  vigorous  muscle,  the  strong 
cords,  the  beautiful  forms  of  exaggerated  vigor,  whicn 
would  have  made  of  the  old  poet  half  Roman,  half  Spa- 
nish, the  Michael  Angelo  of  our  tragedy  if  the  element! 
of  genius  had  mingled  as  much  fancv  as  thought — take 
from  Racine  that  touch  in  his  style  which  resembles 
Raphael,  a  touch  chaste,  harmonious,  and  repressed  like 
that  of  Raphael,  although  of  an  inferior  power-— quite  as 
pure  but  less  grand,  as  perfect  though  less  sublime — 
take  from  Fenelon,  the  man  of  his  age  who  had  the  best 
sentiment  of  antiquity,  that  prose. as  meloilious  and 
severe  as  the  verse  of  Racine  of  which  it  is  the  sister- 
take  from  Bossuet  the  magnificent  bearing  of  his  pe- 
riods— take  from  Boileau  his  grave  and  sober  manner 
at  times  so  admirably  colored — take  from  Pascal  that 
original  and  mathematical  style  with  so  much  appro- 
priateness in  the  choice  of  words,  and  so  much  logic  in 
every  metaphor — take  from  Voltaire  that  clear,  solid, 
and  indestructible  prose,  that  crystal  prose  of  Candide, 
and  the  Philosophical  Dictionary — lake  from  all  these 
great  writers  that  simple  attraction— «/jfite :  and  of  Vol- 
*  talrej  of  Pascal,  of  Boileati,  of  BossueL  of  Fenelon,  of 
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Racine,  of  Coraeille,  of  Lafontaine.  of  Moiiere — of  all 
these  masters  what  will  remain  7  It  is  «ly(e  which  in- 
sures duration  to  the  work,  and  fame  to  the  poet.  Beauty 
of  expression  embellishes  beauty  of  thought,  and  pre- 
serves it.  It  is  at  the  same  time  an  ornament  ana  an 
armor.    ShfU  to  the  idea  is  like  enamel  to  the  tooth." 


The  Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Phytieal  Sciences^ 
edited  by  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D,  Pn^fesaor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  qf  Medicine  in  Cincinnati  College,  and  formerly 
Professor  qf  the  same  in  Transylvania  University,  and  the 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Doctors  C.  R,  Cooper  and  S, 
Reed,  Assistant  Editors  and  Proprietors,  Vol,  IX,  J^o,  33. 
We  have  received  this  Journal  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, and  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to 
express  our  opinion  concerning  it.  It  is  an  invaluable 
addition  to  our  Medical  and  Scientific  Literature,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  very  cheapest  publications 
in  the  country,  each  number  containing  168  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter,  and  the  subscription  price  being 
only  $3  per  annum.  The  work  is  issued  on  the  first 
day  of  July,  October,  January,  and  April,  and  has 
lately  been  incorporated  with  the  Western  Medical 
Gazette.  We  sincerely  wish  the  publication  every 
possible  success — for  it  is  well  worthy  of  iL  Its  ty- 
pographical and  mechanical  execution  altogether  are 
highly  creditable  to  Cincinnati,  and  the  able  and  well 
known  collaborators,  a  list  of  whose  names  is  upon  the 
opening  page  of  each  number,  and  whose  editorial  of- 
fices are  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Journal,  will  not 
fail  to  impart  a  sterling  character  and -value  to  the 
Medical,  as  well  as  purely  Literary  portions  of  the 
work.  We  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  page 
79,  of  the  present  number,  (Uiat  for  July)  an  interesting 
account  of  a  cure  of  partial  spontaneous  combustion, 
occurring  in  the  person  of  Professor  H.  of  the  University 
of  Nashville.  The  portion  extracted  is  contained  in  a 
Review  of  .^  Essay  on  Spontaneous  ComhusHon,readbe' 
fore  the  Medical  Society  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  at  their 
annud  meeting  in  May  1835.  By  James  Overton,  M,  D. 

"  Prof.  H.,  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  is  a  gen- 
tleman 35  years  old,  of  middle  size,  light  hair,  hazle 
eye8,and  sanguinolymphatic  temperament;  he  has  been 
extremely  temperate  as  to  alcoholic  stimulation  of  every 
kind  ;  led  a  sedentary  and  studious  life ;  and  been  sub* 
ject  to  a  great  variety  of  dyspeptic  affections.  On  the 
5th  of  January,  1835,  he  left  his  recitation  room  at  1 1 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  walked  briskly,  with  his  surtout 
buttoned  round  him,  to  his  residence,  jf^rte  quarters  of 
a  mile.  The  thermometer  was  at  S*',  and  the  barome- 
ter at  89.248 — the  sky  clear  and  calm.  On  reaching 
home  he  engaged  in  meteorological  observations,  and  in 
30  minutes,  while  in  the  open  air  about  to  record  the 
direction  of  the  winds — 

**  *  He  felt  a  pain  as  if  produced  by  the  pulling  of  a 
hair,  on  the  left  leg,  and  wnich  amounted  in  degree  to  a 
strong  sensation.  Upon  applying  his  hand  to  the  spot 
pained,  the  sensation  suddenly  increased,  till  it  amount- 
ed m  intensity  to  a  feeling  resembling  the  continued 
•ting  of  a  wasp  or  hornet.  He  then  began  to  slap  the 
part  by  repeated  strokes  with  the  open  hand,  during 
which  time  the  pain  continued  to  increase  in  intensit]^, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  cry  out  from  the  severity  of  his 
suffering.  Directing  his  eyes  at  this  moment  to  the 
suffering  part,  he  distinctly  saw  a  light  flame  of  the  ex- 
tent, at  its  base,  of  a  ten  cent  piece  of  coin,  and  having 
a  complexion  which  nearest  resembles  that  of  pure  quick- 
silver. Of  the  accuracy  in  this  latter  feature  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  flame,  Mr.  H.  is  very  confident,  not- 
withstanding the    unfavorable   circumstances  amidst 


which  the  observation  must  have  been  nMule.  As  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  flame,  he  applied  over  it  both  his 
hands  open,  united  at  their  edges,  and  doaely  impacted 
upon  and  around  the  burning  surface.  These  means 
were  employed  by  Mr.  {L  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing the  flame  by  the  exclusion  of  the  contact  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  he  knew  was  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance of  every  combustion.  The  re^lt  was  in  conform- 
ity with  the  design,  for  the  flame  immediately  went  out. 
As  soon  as  the  flame  was  extinguished,  the  pain  began 
to  abate  in  intensity,  but  still  continued,  and  gave  the 
sensation  usually  the  effect  of  a  slight  application  of 
heat  or  fire  to  the  body,  which  induced  him  to  seize  hii 
pantaloons  with  one  of  his  bands  and  to  pinch  them  up 
mto  a  conical  form  over  the  injured  pari  of  the  le^ 
thereby  to  remove  them  from  any  contact  with  the  skin 
below.  This  operation  was  continued  for  a  minute  or 
two,  with  a  design  of  extinguishing  any  combostioo 
which  might  be  present  in  the  substance  of  his  apparel, 
but  which  was  not  visible  at  the  time.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  accident,  the  sensation  of  injury  was  con- 
fined to  a  spot  of  small  diameter,  and  in  its  progress  the 
pain  was  still  restricted  to  this  spot,  increasing  in  in- 
tensity and  depth  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  without 
much  if  any  enlargement  of  the  surface  which  it  occu- 
pied at  the  D^inning.  A  warmth  was  felt  to  a  conside- 
rable distance  around  the  spot  primarily  aflfected,  but 
the  sensation  did  not  by  any  means  amount  in  degree 
to  the  feeling  of  pain.  This  latter  sensation  was  almost, 
if  not  entirely  confined  to  the  narrow  limiu  which 
bounded  the  seat  of  the  first  attack,  and  this  sensatioa 
was  no  otherwise  modified  during  the  progress  of  the 
accident,  than  by  iu  increasing  mtensity  and  deeper 
penetration  mto  the  muscles  of  the  limls  which  at  its 
greatest  degree  seemed  to  sink  an  inch  or  more  into  the 
substance  of  the  leg. 

'< '  Believing  the  combustion  to  hare  been  extinguiafa- 
ed  by  the  means  just  noticed,  and  the  pain  havii^ 
greatly  subsided,  leaving  only  the  feeling  usually  the 
efliect  of  a  slight  bum,  he  untied  and  pulled  up  his  pan- 
taloons and  drawers,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  part  which  had  oeen  the  seat  of  his  sn^ 
fering.  He  found  a  surface  on  the  outer  and  upper  part 
of  the  left  leg,  reaching  from  the  fenrM>ral  end  of  the 
fibula  in  an  oblique  direction,  towards  the  upper  portioii 
of  the  grastrochnemi  muscles,  about  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  width,  and  three  inches  in  length,  denuded  of 
the  scarfskin,  and  this  membrane  gathered  into  a  roll 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  abraded  surface.  The  injury 
resembled  very  exactly  in  appearance  an  abrasion  of 
the  skin  of  like  extent  and  depth,  oAen  the  tfkti  of 
slight  mechanical  violence,  except  that  the  sorface  of  it 
was  extremely  dry,  and  had  a  complexion  more  livid 
than  that  of  wounds  of  a  similar  extent  produced  by  the 
action  of  mechanical  causes.*  pp.  85-26. 

"  His  drawers,  composed  of  silk  and  wool,  immedi- 
ately over  the  abraded  skin,  were  burnt  entirely  through, 
but  the  scorching  had  not  extended  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree beyond.  The  pantaloons,  made  of  broaddothv 
were  uninjured ;  but  over  the  afifected  spot,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  wool  were  tinged  with  a  kmd  of  dark,  yel- 
lowish matter,  which  could  be  easily  scraped  off  with  a 
knife. 

" '  Considering  the  injury  not  to  be  of  a  serKNis  cha- 
racter, Mr.  H.  bestowed  upon  its  treatment  no  parucn- 
lar  care  or  attention,  but  pursued  his  usual  avocations 
within  doors  and  in  the  open  air,  which  was  very  cMf 
until  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day.  At  this  time 
the  wound  became  inflamed  and  painful,  and  was  drea^ 
ed  with  a  salve,  into  the  composition  of  which  the  raein 
of  turpentine  entered  in  considerable  proportion.  This 
treatment  was  continued  for  four  or  five  days,  during 
which  time  the  wound  presented  the  usual  aspect  of  a 
bum  from  ordinary  causes,  except  in  its  grwter  depth 
and  more  tardy  progress  towards  cicatrization,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  after  thirty- two  days  from  the 
date  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  The  part  of  the 
ulcer  which  healed  last  was  the  point  of  inoeptiofi  and 
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ijitoiuity  of  the  pain  at  the  time  of  attack,  and  which 
point  was  evidently  the  seat  of  deeper  injury  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  wounded  surface.  .  About  the  fifth 
day  after  the  accident,  a  physician  was  requested  to 
take  change  of  the  treatment,  and  the  remedies  employ- 
ed were  such  chiefly,  as  are  usual  in  the  treatment  of 
burns  from  other  causes,  except  that  twice  a  week  the 
surface  of  the  ulcer  was  sprinkled  over  with  calomel, 
and  a  dressing  of  simple  cerate  applied  above  it.  In 
the  space  between  the  wound  and  the  groin  there  was 
a  considerable  soreness  of  the  integuments  to  the  touch, 
which  continued  during  the  greatest  violence  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  accident,  and  then  gradually  subsided.  The 
cicatrix  is  at  this  time,  March  24ih,  entire;  but  the  sur- 
face is  unusually  scabrous,  and  has  a  much  more  livid 
aspect  than  that  of  similar  scars  left  after  the  infliction 
of  burns  from  common  causes.  The  dermis  seemed  to 
have  been  less  perfectly  regenerated  than  is  usual  from 
burns  produced  by  ordinary  means,  and  the  circulation 
through  the  part  is  manifestly  impeded,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  atony  of  its  vessels,  to  an  extent  far  be- 
yond any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  to  be  observed  after 
eommon  burns.' »•  pp.  27-28. 


TKt  Chuneal  Family  Library,  J^mhera  XF,  XVI,  and 
XV  11.  Euripides  translated  by  the  Reverend  R,  Potter, 
Prebendary  qf  ^rorwicfL  Harper  ^  Brothers,  J^ew  York. 
These  three  volumes  embrace  the  whole  of  Euripides — 
iBschylus  and  Sophocles  having  already  been  publish- 
ed in  the  Library.  A  hasty  glance  at  the  work  will  not 
enable  us  to  speak  positively  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
these  translations.  The  name  of  Potter,  however,  is 
one  of  high  authority,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  has  not  executed  bis  task  aa  well  as  any  man 
living  could  have  done  it.  But  that  these,  or  that  any 
poetic  versions  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  merely 
general  reader  the  most  remote  conception  of  either  the 
manner,  the  spirit,  or  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  drama< 
tisu,  is  what  Mr.  Potter  does  not  intend  us  to  believe, 
and  what  we  certainly  should  not  believe  if  he  did.  At 
all  events,  it  must  be  a  subject  of  general  congratula- 
tion, that  in  the  present  day,  for  a  sum  little  exceeding 
three  dollars,  any  lover  of  the  classics  may  possess  him- 
self of  complete  versions  of  the  three  greatest  among  the 
ancient  Oreek  writers  of  tragedy. 

Ardent  admirers  af  Hellenic  Literature,  we  have  still 
no  passion  for  Euripides.  Truly  great  when  compared 
with  many  of  the  modems,  he  falls  immeasumbly  below 
his  immediate  predecessors.  '*  He  is  admirable,"  says 
a  German  critic,  "where  the  object  calls  chiefly  for 
emotion,  and  requires  the  display  ofno  higher  qualities ; 
and  he  is  still  more  so  where  pathos  and  moral  beauty 
are  united.  Few  of  his  pieces  are  without  particular 
passages  of  the  most  overpowering  beauty.  It  is  by  no 
means  my  intention  to  deny  him  the  possession  of  the 
most  astonishing  talents:  I  have  only  slated  that  these 
talents  were  not  united  with  a  mind  in  which  the  aus- 
terity of  moral  principle,  and  the  sanctity  of  religious 
feelings  were  held  in  the  highest  honor.** 

The  life,  essence,  and  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
ancient  Greek  drama  may  be  found  in  three  things. 
First,  in  the  mling  idea  of  Destiny  or  Fate.  Secondly, 
in  the  Chorus.  Thirdly,  in  Ideality.  But  in  Euripides 
we  behold  only  the  decline  and  fall  of  that  drama,  and 
the  three  prevailing  features  we  have  mentioned  are  in 
him  barely  distinguishable,  or  to  be  seen  only  in  their 
perversion.  What,  for  example  is,  with  Sophocles,  and 
Still  more  especially  with  iEachylus,  the  obscure  and  I 


terrible  spirit  of  predestination,  sometimes  mellowed 
down  towards  the  catastrophe  of  their  dramas  into  the 
unseen,  yet  not  unfelt  hand  of  a  kind  Providence,  or 
overruling  God,  becomes  in  the  handling  of  Euripides 
the  mere  blindness  of  accident,  or  the  capriciousn<:ss  ol 
chance.  He  thus  loses  innumerable  opportunities — op- 
portunities which  his  great  rivals  have  used  to  so  good 
an  effect— of  giving  a  preternatural  and  ideal  elevation 
to  moral  fortitude  in  the  person  of  his  heroes,  by  means 
of  opposing  them  in  a  perpetual  warfare  wiUi  the  arbi- 
trations and  terrors  of  Destiny. 

Again;  the  Chorus,  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  thoroughly  understood  by  the  modems— the  Cho- 
rus of  Euripides  is  not,  alas !  the  Chorus  of  his  prede- 
cessors. That  this  singular,  or  at  least  apparently  sin- 
gular feature,  in  the  Greek  drama,  was  intended  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  preventing  the  stage  from  being,  at 
any  moment  entirely  empty,  has  been  an  opinion  very 
generally,  and  very  unaccountably  received.  The  Chih 
rut  waa  not,  at  any  time,  upon  the  atage.  Its  general 
station  was  in  the  orchestra,  in  which  it  also  performed 
the  solemn  dances,  and  walked  to  and  fro  during  the 
choral  songs.  And  when  it  did  not  sing,  its  proper 
station  was  upon  the  thymele^  an  elevation  somewhat 
like  an  altar,  but  with  steps,  in  front  of  the  orchestra, 
raised  as  high  as  the  stage,  and  opposite  to  the  scen&— 
being  also  in  the  very  centre  of  the  entire  theatre,  and 
serving  as  a  point  around  which  the  semi-circle  of  the 
amphitheatre  was  described.  Most  critics,  however, 
have  merely  laughed  at  the  Choras  as  something  super- 
fluous and  absurd,  urging  the  folly  of  enacting  passages 
supposed  to  be  performed  in  secret  in  the  presence  of 
an  assembled  crowd,  and  believing  that  as  it  originated 
in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  it  was  continued  merely 
through  caprice  or  accident.  Sophocles,  however,  wrote 
a  treatise  on  the  Chorus,  and  assigned  his  reasons  for 
persisting  in  the  practice.  Aristotle  says  little  about  it, 
and  that  little  affords  no  clew  to  its  actual  meaning  or 
purpose.  Horace  considers  it  "  a  general  expression  of 
moral  participation,  instruction,  and  admonition ;"  and 
this  opinion,  which  is  evidently  just,  has  been  adopted 
and  commented  upon,  at  some  length,  by  SchlegeL 
Publicity  among  the  Greeks,  with  their  republican 
habits  and  modes  of  thinking,  was  considered  ab- 
solutely essential  to  all  actions  of  dignity  or  import- 
ance. Their  dramatic  poetry  imbibed  the  sentiment, 
and  was  thus  made  to  display  a  spirit  of  conscious  in- 
dependence. The  Chorus  served  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  the  dramatic  action,  and  was,  in  a  word,  theideal  apee- 
taior.  It  stood  in  lieu  of  the  national  spirit,  and  represent- 
ed the  general  participation  of  the  human  race,  in  the 
events  going  forward  upon  the  stage.  This  was  its 
most  extended,  and  most  proper  object;  but  it  had 
others  of  a  less  elevate  J  nature,  and  more  nearly  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  our  own  melo-drama. 

But  the  Chorus  of  Euripides  was  not  the  true  and  un- 
adulterated Chorus  of  the  purer  Greek  tragedy.  It  is 
even  more  than  probable  that  he  did  never  rightly  ap- 
preciate its  full  excellence  and  power,  or  give  it  any 
portion  of  his  serious  attention.  He  made  no  scruple 
of  admitting  the  parabaaia  into  his  tragedies* — a  license 
which  although  well  suited  to  the  spirit  of  comedy,  was 
entirely  out  of  place,  and  must  have  had  a  ludicrous  ef- 


•  Tbe/Nira6a«i<  wu  the  privilege  granted  the  Chorus  of  ad- 
diesnog  ihe  spectators  in  Its  own  person. 
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feet  in  a  serious  drama.  In  some  instances  also,  among 
which  we  may  mention  the  Danaidee,  a  female  Chorus  is 
permitted  by  him  to  make  use  of  grammatical  inflexions 
proper  only  for  males. 

In  respect  to  the  Ideality  of  the  Greek  drama,  a  few 
words  will  be  sufficient  It  was  the  Ideality  of  concep- 
tion, and  the  Ideality  of  representation.  Character  and 
manners  wert'  never  the  character  and  mannera  of  every 
day  existence,  but  a  certain,  and  very  marked  elevation 
above  them.  Dignity  and  grandeur  enveloped  each  per- 
sonage of  the  stage — but  such  dignity  as  comported 
with  his  particular  station,  and  such  grandeur  as  was 
never  at  wUrmnee  with  )  is  allotted  part.  And  this  was 
the  Ideality  of  conception.  The  cothurnus,  the  mask^ 
the  mass  of  drapery,  all  so  constructed  and  arranged  as 
to  give  an  increase  of  bodily  size,  the  scenic  illusions  of 
a  nature  very  different,  and  much  more  extensive  than 
our  "uii.  inasmuch  as  actual  realities  were  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  art,  wera  on  the  other  hand  the  Ideality  of 
representation.  But  although  in  Sophocles,  and  more 
especially  in  iElschylus,  character  and  expression  were 
made  subservient  and  secondary  to  this  ideal  and  lofty 
elevation — ^in  Euripides  the  reverse  is  always  found  to 
be  the  case.  His  heroes  are  introduced  familiarly  to  the 
spectators,  and  so  far  from  raising  his  men  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  Divinities,  his  Divinities  are  very  generally 
lowered  to  the  most  degrading  and  filthy  common-pla- 
ces of  an  earthly  existence.  But  we  may  sum  up  our 
opinion  of  Euripides  far  better  in  the  words  of  Augustus 
William  Schlegel,  than  in  any  farther  observations  of 
our  own. 

"  This  poet  has  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  inter- 
nal essence  of  tragedy,  and  sinned  against  the  laws  of 
beauty  and  proportion  in  its  external  structure.  He 
generally  sacrifices  the  whole  to  the  efiect  of  particular 
parts,  and  in  these  he  is  also  more  ambitious  of  foreign 
attractions,  than  of  genuine  poetical  beauty.'* 

The  Early  ^Taod  History  of  England,  By  Robert  South- 
ey,  L,  L.D.  Poet  Laureate.  Philadelphia :  Carey ^  Lea  ^ 
Blanehard,  The  early  naval  history  of  England,  and 
by  so  fine  a  writer  as  Southey  undoubtedly  is,  either  in 
poetry  or  prose,  but  more  especially  in  the  latter,  can- 
not fail  of  exciting  a  lively  interest  among  readera  of 
every  class.  In  the  subject  matter  of  this  work  we,  as 
Americans,  have  moreover  a  particular  feeling,  for  it 
has  been  often  remarked  that  in  no  national  character- 
istic do  we  bear  a  closer  analogy  to  our  progenitora  in 
Qreat  Britain  than  in  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  our 
many  triumphs  both  over  and  upon  the  sea.  To  those 
who  know  Southey  well,  and  we  sincerely  hope  there 
are  not  a  few  of  our  readera  who  do  know  him  intimate- 
ly, through  the  medium  of  his  writings  at  least,  we 
shall  be  under  no  necessity  of  giving  any  assurance  that 
the  History  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  a  work 
of  no  common  merit,  and  worthy  of  all  their  attention. 
Southey  is  a  writer  who  has  few  equals  any  where, 
either  in  purity  of  truly  Englisli  prose,  or  in  melody  of 
immortal  verse.  He  is  great  in  every  department 
of  Literature  which  he  has  attempted.  And  even  did 
we  feel  inclined  at  present,  with  his  very  happily  exe- 
cuted Naval  History  before  us,  to  quarrel  with  some  of 
bis  too  zealous  friends  for  overrating  his  merely  poetical 
abilities^  we  could  not  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  place  him 
second  to  any  one — no,  not  to  our  own  noble  Irving  in 
we  will  not  use  the  term  classical,  but  prefer  re- 


peating our  former  expression — in  tndy  EngHshf  unde- 
filed,  vigorous,  and  masculine  prose.  Yet  this  the  North 
American  Review  has  ventured  to  do,  not  having,  we 
think,  before  its  eyes  the  fear  of  flat  and  positive  con- 
tradiction from  all  authorities  wht)se  opinions  are  en- 
titled to  consideration.  Comparisons  of  this  nature, 
moreover,  raraly  fail  of  app«artnf,  even  although  they 
really  be  not,  invidious;  and  in  the  present  instance  we 
are  really  aware  of  no  reason,  or  rather  of  no  possibility 
for  juxta-position.  There  are  no  points  of  approxima- 
tion between  Irving  and  Southey,  and  they  cannot  be 
compared.  Why  not  say  at  once,  for  it  could  be  said 
as  wisely,  and  as  satisfactorily,  that  Dame's  verse  is 
superior  to  that  of  Metastasio — that  the  Latin  of  Eras- 
mus is  better  than  the  Latin  of  Buchanan — that  Boling- 
broke  is  a  finer  prose  writer  than  Home  Tooke,  or 
coming  home  to  our  own  times,  that  Tom  Moore  is  to 
be  preferred  to  Lord  Brougham,  and  the  style  of  N.  P. 
Willis  to  the  style  of  John  Neal  ?  We  mean  to  deal, 
therefore,  in  generalities,  when  we  disagree  with  Mr. 
Everett  in  what  he  has  advanced.  Irving  is  not  a  better 
prose  writer  than  Southey.  We  know  of  no  one  who 
is.  In  saying  thus  much  we  do  not  fear  being  accused 
of  a  deficiency  in  patriotic  feeling.  No  true— we  mean 
no  sensible  American  will  like  a  bad  book  the  better 
for  being  American,  and  on  the  other  hand  no  sensible 
man  of  any  country,  who  pretends  to  even  common 
freedom  from  prejudice,  will  esteem  such  a  work  as  the 
Naval  History  of  Qreat  Britain  the  less  lor  being  writ- 
ten by  a  denizen  of  any  region  under  the  sun. 


The  Gift :  A  Christmas  and  J^ew  Year's  Present  for 
1836.  Edited  by  Miss  Leslie.  Philadelphia :  £.  L.  Carey 
and  A.  Hart  — We  are  really  sorry  that  we  have  no 
opportunity  of  noticing  this  beautiful  little  Annual  at 
length,  and  article  by  article,  in  our  present  number : 
and  this  the  more  especially  as  the  edition  is  even  now 
nearly  exhausted,  and  it  will  be  hardly  worth  while  to 
say  any  thing  concerning  the  work  in  our  next,  by 
which  time  we  are  very  sure  there  will  not  be  a  copy 
to  be  obtained  at  any  price.  The  Gift  is  highly  credita- 
ble to  the  enterprise  of  iu  publishers,  and  more  so  to 
the  taste  and  talenu  of  Miss  Leslie.  This  we  say 
postfiv«/y— the  ill-mannered  and  worse-natured  opinion 
of  the  Boston  Courier  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Never  had  Annual  a  brighter  galaxy  of  illustrious  litera* 
ry  names  in  its  table  of  contents — and  in  no  instance  has 
any  contributor  fallen  below  his  or  her  general  reputa- 
tion. The  embellishments  are  nol  oK  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence.  The  Orphans,  for  example,  engraved  by 
Thomas  B.  Wek:h  from  a  painting  by  J.  Wood,  is  hard 
and  scratchy  in  manner,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
book — while  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  Prawn  Fishers, 
engraved  by  A.  W.  Graham  from  a  pamting  by  W.  Col- 
lins, R.  A.  has  every  appearance  of  a  cabbage.  But  the 
portrait  of  Fanny  Kemble  by  Cheney,  from  Sully,  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  a  cer- 
tain wirinessabove  the  hair.  The  likeness  is  admirable— 
the  attitude  exquisite — and  the  countenance  is  beaming 
all  over  with  intelligence.  The  gem  of  the  book,  how- 
ever, is  the  Smuggler's  Repose,  engraved  by  W.  E» 
Tucker  from  a  painting  by  J.  TennanU  We  repeat  it, 
this  is  absolutely  a  gem — such  as  any  Souvenir  in  any 
country  might  be  proud  to  possess,  and  sufficient  of  it- 
self to  stamp  a  high  character  upon  the  Gift. 
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Romance  of  Real  Life,  a  narrative 271 

loot,  Mrs.,  Female  Seminary  in  Prince  Edward . .  519 
^"^^^uins  on  the  Rappahannock 9 

Sale  in  Lower  Virginia,  description  of  one,  by  Nu- 

gator 580 

Sally  Singleton,  a  Story,  by  Nugator 46 

Sandfords  (the)  a  Tale 552 

Sardanapalus 699 

Scene  in  Paris,  in  1827,  by  a  Virginian 381 

^      Scene  in  Real  Life 430 

"^  Scenery,  Virginia,  Sketch  of 348 

"Scraps,"  by  John  C.  McCabe,  reviewed 386 

Seasons  (the)  sketched 176 

Servility,  remarks  on 6 

Sexes,  their  Characteristic  Differences. .  .493,  621,  672 

Shadow,  a  Fable 762 

Shakspeare,  some  curious  relics  of. 253 

Shipwreck,  Story  of  one 351 

Sigoumey,  Mrs.  her  '*  Sketches'*  reviewed 22 

Address  on  Female  Education. . .  169 

Silliman's  Journal  of  Scieno),  &c  notice  of. 714 

Sister,  Letters  from  a — see  "Leontine.'' 

.,  .    **  Sketches,"  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  notice  of 22 

""^Sons  of  Liberty  at  Norfolk,  their  Proceedings  in 

1776 354 

Soto's  Conquest  of  Florida,  by  Theodore  Irving, 

notice  of 648 

Southern  Literature '. 1 

Speaking,  Extemporaneous,  Essay  on 7 

Speece*s  Poems,  notice  of 118 

"  Stories  about  General  Warren,"  reviewed 749 

Storm  on  the  Prairies— from  the  MSS.  of  D.  D. 

Mitchell 534 

Story  from  Voltaire,  translated 10 

Study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  thoughts  on  213 
Surrender  of  Charleston,  fifom  the  Diary  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary Officer 841 


Sweet  Springs,  the  Valley  of^  described 49^ 

Swimming,  a  Feat  of 468 


Tale  of  the  West 437 

Tam  O'Shanter,  &c  group  of,  in  statuary,  by  Mr. 

Thorn 140 

Tazewell,  Governor — Review  of  his  Report  on  a 

Proposed  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  134^ 

Remarks  on  that  Review 201-* 

Texas,  a  visit  to,  reviewed 119 

Thorn,  the  Sculptor,  his  group  of  Tam  O'Shanter  140 

Time,  the  Consoler,  from  Voltaire 11 

Tocqueville's  "  American  Democracy,**  noticed . . .  596 
Township  System  of  the  Northern  States,  its  ad- 
vantages       86 

Tucker,  Prof.  Beverley,  Lecture  to  his  Law  Class  145 
"Note  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries"  227 

**  Remarks"  on  that  Note 266 

His  Reply  to  the  "  Remarks" 388 

Valedictory  to  his  Class 601 

Tucker,  Professor  George,  Discourse  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Philosophy,  and  its  Influence  on  Morals 

and  Intellect 405 

Tripoli  Sketches  of  the  History  and  Present  Con- 
dition of 65,  129,  193,  261,  325,  461,  654,  717 

Shaler,  William,  Consul  General  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Barbary  Powers,  concludes  Tresty  with  Al« 
giers,  655 ;  Spirited  conduct  in  protecting  his  ser- 
vants, 724;  Death  of;  724. 
Algiers.  Turks  under  Barbarossa  establish  themselves 
in  Algiers,  70 ;  Description  of  the  City,  71 9;  Attack- 
ed by  Charies  the  Fifih  in  1541,  71 ;  War  with  Tu- 
nis, 720 ;  The  Dey  plunders  American  vessels  on  ac- 
count of  the  delay  in  raying  tribute,  653 ;  Conduct 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  towards  Algiers,  653 ; 
Dey  compels  the  American  Consul  to  pay  arrears  of 
tribute  unjustly  demanded  and  declares  war  against 
the  U.  States,  654 ;  American  squadron  sent  against 
Algiers  under  Decatur,  655 ;  Algerine  ships  of  war 
taken  by  the  American  squadron,  655 ;  Treaty  dic- 
tated by  Decatur  and  Shaler,  655  ;  British  fleet  under 
Lord  Exmouth  visit  Algiers  and  make  treaties  for 
Sardinia  and  Naples,  720 ;  American  squadron  under 
Shaw  visit  Algiers,  719;  Dey  rejects  the  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  718 ;  Writes  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent proposing  renewal  of  former  treaty,  718 ;  Lord 
Exraouth's  second  visit  to  Algiers,  718;  Demands 
abolition  of  slavery,  718;  Reference  made  by  the 
Dey  to  the  SulUn,  718 ;  British  and  Dutch  expedi- 
tion against  Algiers,  719 ;  Bombardment  of  the  City, 
and  submission  made  by  the  Dey  to  the  demands  of 
the  British,  719 ;  Reflections,  720;  American  squad- 
ron under  Chauncey  arrive  at  Algiers',  721 ;  Receipt 
of  answer  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Dcy»s  letter,  721 ;  Dey  accepu  the  treaty,  722 ; 
British  and  French  squadron  sent  to  demand  abolition 
of  slavery,  723 ;  Refusal  by  the  Dey  to  comply,  723 ; 
Invasion  of  the  British  Consul's  house,  724 ;  Fleet 
sent  to  demand  apologies,  724  ;  Success  of  that  expe- 
dition, 794. 
Hamet  Prince  of  Tripoli,  account  of,  131 ;  Deprived  of 
the  throne' by  his  younger  brother  Yusuf,  132 ;  Dis- 
covered at  Tunis  by  the  American  Consul  Eaton,  1 94 ; 
And  persuaded  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  domini- 
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ons,  goes  to  Malta,  195 ;  And  thence  to  Derne,  196 ; 
Obliged  to  fly  to  Egypt,  1 98 ;  Found  by  Eaton  among 
the  Mamelukes  in  E^pt,  262;  ^  a  es  treHty  with 
Eaton,  262 ;  Ejcpedition  of  Hamet  and  Eaton  to 
Derne,  263 ;  Carried  from  Derne  by  the  American 
squadron  to  Syracuse ;  sum  Totcd  for  his  support  by 
the  American  Congress ;  returns  as  Bey  to  Derne, 
331 ;  Expelled  by  his  brother ;  takes  refuge  in  Egypt 
and  dies  there,  389 ;  His  son,  339. 

Tunb  taken  by  Barbarossa,  70 ;  Taken  by  Charles  the 
Fifth,  71  ;  Treaty  with  the  United  States;  disagree- 
ment with  the  United  States,  389 ;  Tunisian  Ambas- 
sador sent  to  Washington,  390;  Difficulties  between 
the  United  States  and  Tunis  on  account  of  prizes 
taken  by  an  American  priyateer,  655. 

Hamouda  Bey  of  Tunis,  character  of  193 ;  death,  465* 

Morat  Rais,  high  Admiral  of  Tripoli,  a  Scotch  Rene- 
gade, 133 ;  Enqiity  to  the  United  ^  tates,  133 ;  Ban- 
ished  at  the  demand  of  the  American  Consul,  465. 

Fezzan,  a  desart  country  of  Africa,  description  o^  464 ; 
Conquered  by  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  464. 

Yusul^  Pasha  of  Tripoli,  murders  his  eldest  brother 
Hassan  Bey,  131;  Rebels  against  his  father,  132; 
Seizes  the  throne  of  Tripoli  and  expels  his  brother 
Hamet,  132 ;  Makes  *  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
132 ;  Declares  war  against  the  United  States,  133 ; 
Attempts  to  negotiate  a  peace  on  condition  of  tribute 
being  paid,  328 ;  Makes  peace,  330 ;  Energy  in  re- 
pairing his  losses,  463 ;  Conquers  Fvzzan,  464 ;  His 
sons  rebel  against  him,  464. 

Eaton,  William,  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tunis, 
193;  His  plan  to  replace  Hamet  on  the  throne  of 
Tripoli,  194;  Returns  to  America,  197;  Goes  to 
Elgypt,  198';  Finds  Hamet  and  makes  a  treaty  with 
him,  262;  Expedition  from  Alexandria,  263 ;  Reaches 
and  takes  Derne,  265 ;  Evacuates  Derne,  331;  Death 
ot,  332. 

Melle-Melle,  Tunisian  Ambassador  in  the  U.  States, 
anecdote  of,  463. 

Tripoli,  anciently  called  (£a,  58 ;  Taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 69 ;  Taken  by  the  Spaniards,  70 ;  Given  to  the 
KnighU  of  St.  John,  71 ;  Taken  by  Dragut,  71 ;  Ha- 
met Caramalli  the  Great  kills  the  Turkish  garrison 
and  makes  himself  Pasha,  130;  Trade  of,  130;  Trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers,  131 ;  Seized  by  the  Turks 
and  held  for  two  years,  132;  Yusuf  becomes  Pasha 
and  makes  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  \3i ;  War 
with  the  United  States,  133 ;  Blockaded  by  the  Ame- 
rican squadron,  133 ;  Bombarded,  196 ;  Attack  on  by 
a  Sardinian  squadron,  723 ;  Attacked  by  a  Sicilian 
squadron,  723. 

Mohamed  D*Ghies,  Prime  Minister  of  Tripoli,  friendly 
to  the  Americans,  133 ;  Kindness  to  the  American 
prisoners  in  Tripoli  and  endeavors  to  negotiate  a 
peace  with  the  United  States,  388. 

Lear,  Tobias,  sent  as  Consul  General  of  the  United 
States  in  Barbery,  325 ;  His  influence  over  Commo- 
modore  Barron,  329 ;  Concludes  peace  with  Tripoli, 
330 ;  Ordered  to  quit  Algiers,  654. 

Ebcmouth,  Lord,  visits  Algiers  with  a  fleet  and  negotiates 
treaties  of  peace  for  Sardinia  and  Naples,  723 ;  Se- 
cond visit  to  Algiers,  723  ;  Bombardment  of  Algiers, 
723. 

Sardinians  attack  Tripoli,  722. 

Sicilians  attack  Tripoli,  724. 


Absllino,  American  privateer,  enters  the  Mediterranean 
and  takes  several  British  vessels,  655 ;  Philadelphia 
frigate  strikes  on  a  rock  at  the  entranee  of  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli,  197 ;  Burnt  by  the  Americans,  197. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  bums  the  Philadelphia  frigate  in  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  197 ;  Commands  ^  squadron  sent 
agahist  Algiers  in  1815;  takes  two'.Algerine  ships 
and  makes  treaty  with  Algiers,  655 ;  Obtains  indem- 
nifications from  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  656. 

Hall,  Captain  Isaac,  carries  Gen.  Eaton  to  Alexandria, 
19iB ;  Assists  in  the  capture  of  Derne,  265. 

U 

United  States,  Bancroft's  History  of,  VoL  I— ««• 

viewed 587 

United  States,  Letters  on,  by  a  Toung  Scotchmay 

482,601 
Unities,  the,  in  Aristotle .••..•.....•  698 

V 

Valedictory  to  the  Pupils  of  a  Female  School ....  172 
Valedictory  to  the  Law  Class  at  William  and  Mary        ^ 

College 601 

*<  Valerius,"  by  Mr.  Lockhart,  notice  of. 459 

Valley  of  the  Sweet  Springs  described 42  ^ 

Variety 252,  321 

Valhek,  notices  of. 188,  270,  386 

Village  Pastor's  Wife 359 

Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society — see 

"Historical,"  kc 

Visit  to  the  Virginia  Springs 474,  544,  613 

Visit  to  the  Virginia  Springs,  Another 772 '' 

"  Visit  to  Texas,"  reviewed 119 

"Visits  and  Sketches,"  notice  of. 250 

Visionary,  the,  a  Tale,  by  Edgar  A.  Poe 637 

Voltaire,  Story  from,  translated 11 

Voyage  to  Europe,  Extract  from  a  Journal  of. . . .      3 

W 

Waltz  and  GkiUopade,  ridiculed 426 

Warren,  General,  Stories  about 749 

Washington'sBirth  Night— Celebration  d,  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  1779 3  ^ 

His  Life  and  Writings,  by  Jared  Sparks,  re 

viewed 591 

Werner's  System  of  Geogony 303 

West,  a  Tale  of  the 437 

Western  Scenery 139 

Western  Traveller,  Reminiscences  of. 336 

Wheeling  Fort,  attacked  on  the  Indians  in  1777. .  356 
Whiston,  William,  his  account  of  the  Earth's  Origin  902 
White  Antelope,  or  the  Indian  Lover,  a  Tale. ...  393 
Wilde,  Richard  H.— His  Letter  on  being  cbaiged 

with  Plagiarism 252 

Willis,  Nathaniel  P.,  vindicated ^ 

His  Impressions  of  London..  316 

«  Winter  in  the  West,"  iwHice  of 459 

Wirt,  William,  Oration  in  memory  o^  reviewed. .    K 
His  Letter  to  a  Law  Student. ...    34 
Wolfe,  Charles,  his  description  of  *'  The  Dargte". .  203 
Woman,  her  Position  and  Influence  in  Society 

493,  621,  67$ 

Worcester's  Dictionary,  notice  of. '^^ 
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POBTRT. 

A 

A^  of  ReptOes r 612 

A.  L.  B.,  Lines  to  him 492 

Album,  Lines  in,  12,  177,  272,  369,  467,  611,  667,  748 

Ann,  Lines  to 466 

Answer  to  '*  Mj  Life  is  like  the  Summer  Rose". .  452 
Answer  to  Willis's,  "They  may  talk  of  your  Love 

in  a  Cottage*' 612 

Anticipation 161 

Apostrophe  of  the  iEolian  Harp  to  ths  Wind ....  396 
"Arnold  and  Andre,**  an  unpublished  Drama, 

scene  from 555 

Autumn 453 

Autumn  Woods 179 

B 

Ballad 705 

Barlow's  Monument,  Lines  on 369 

Battle  of  Breed's  Hill 1 85 

Beauty  of  Time 161 

Beauty  without  Loveliness 208 

Bible,  Lines  to  the 371 

Biackstone's  "  Farewell  to  his  Muse" 208 

Broken  Heart 404 

Brown,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  Lines  to  her  Infant  Daughter.     13 

To  her  Children,  on  the  New  Year    14 

By  ron'a  Last  Words 1 77 

C 

Cantilena  Amatoria 776 

Cemetery,  the,  from  the  Russian 63 

Changes  of  Nature 240 

Christiana,  Lines  to 755 

Claudia,  To 776 

Coldness  of  Character,  Lines  on  being  accused  of.  635 
Coliseum,  the,  a  Prize  Poeo^  by  Edgar  A.  Poe. . .  706 

Collegian,  Poems  by.  Extracts  from 117 

Columbus  before  the  University  of  Salamanca ....     12 

Content's  Mishap,  by  Pertinaz  Placid 450 

Coquetry,  Lines  on,  to  Miss  C 369 

Creation  of  the  Antelope 216 

Corse  of  the  Betrayed  One,  a  Fragment 763 

D 

D^***,  Lines  to,  by  a  Young  Lady 160 

Dandy  Chastised 96 

Davis,  Warren  R ,  Lines  to  his  Memory 317 

Death  among  the  Trees,  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey 51 

Death  of  the  Motherless,  by  the  same 372 

Declaration,  the 180 

Desart  Grie^  by  Lucy  T.  Johnson 771 

Despair,Lines  to 200 

Diamond  Chain 611 

Dirge,  by  Mrs.  Willard 539 

E 

Elegy,  by  Frederick  Speeoe 636 

Eolian  Ebrp's  Apostrophe  to  the  Wind 396 

Epigram  Francaise,  and  Translation 186 

Epigrams 317,  320,  612 

Epitaph  on  a  Young  Lady 319 

Estelle,  Verses  to 539 

Eugene  Aram,  Paraphrase  of  a  Figure  in 604 

Exile,  The 317 


Elxtempore,  on  hearing  Mr.  Wickham  in  the  House 
of  Delegates 208 

F 

F****,  Lines  to 691 

Farewell  to  Rosa 540 

Fated  City 100 

Friends  of  Man,  by  Mrs,  Sigoumey 755 

From  my  Scrap  Book 180 

From  my  Mother's  Note  Book 318 

a 

Genius  of  Columbia  to  her  Native  Muse 50 

Girl  of  Beauty 667 

Grave  Seekers 101 

H 

Happy  Love 208 

Heart,  The 184 

Hector  and  Andromache,  parting  of— traiulated  by 

WmiamMw^ord 768 

H.  W.  M.  Lines  to 634 

Hope,  Address  to 370 

Hopes  and  Sorrows 371 

Hymn  to  the  Stars 101 

I 

"I  met  Thee  by  Moonlight  alone" 764 

lanthe,  Lines  to 186 

Impromptus 183,  198 

Infant  Nephew  in  England,  Address  to ........ .  699 

Intemperance,  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey 13 

Invocation 453 

Invocation  to  Religion 161 

Irish  Peasant  Wife's  Song,  by  Mrs.  Norton  • . . . ;  206 
Italian  Elxtravaganza,  and  Translation • .  45S 

J 

James  Gibbon  Carter— lines  on  his  death 660 

/en  de  Jtfols— on  a  Name 319 

Josephine 775 

Julia  Bruce,  the  blind,  deaf  mute — Lines  on  by 
Mrs.  Sigoumey 635 

K 
Kiss,  The— a  la  Jtfsore 199 

L 

La  Fayette,  by  Mrs.  Willard 538 

Last  Gift 396 

Lost  Indian,  by  Larry  Lyle 402 

Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse 316 

'*  Let  Ocean  swell  with  angry  spite," 452 

Lines  to — —  of  the  United  States  Navy. . .    49 

on  Finding  a  Billet  from  an  early  Friend ...    62 
placed  with  a  Rose  on  a  Lady's  Cheek  ....     96 

to  ♦♦♦,  by  L, ; 101 

written  in  the  Village  of  A— — ^  hi  Virginia.  706 

to  ♦♦♦,  by  Powhatan 164 

by  the  late  Dr.  Drake 177 

by  Alexander  L.  Beard 699 

to  a  Lady 186 

on  Poesy  and  Religion 660 

toMrs.B.Q.S.byE.A.S 764 

Love,  Mutual,  but  Hopeless 199 
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M 

Maoiac's  Addr^satothe  Moon 698 

Marguerite,  linea  to 465 

Mary,  Lines  to 635,  692 

Miniature,  The— by  (George  P.  Morris 317 

Miss  Martineau,  Lines  on«  ^ 319,  380 

Moonlight 370 

Musings,  by  the  author  of  Vjrvyan 14,  60,    99 

My  Child,  Verses  to—by  Pertinaz  Placid 467 

My  Daughter's  Lullaby 537 

*'  My  Life  is  Like  the  Summer  Rose,**  by  Wilde.     13 

Answer  to  it 452 

My  Native  Home,  by  George  Watterston 644 

My  Native  Land,  by  Lucy  T.  Johnson 466 

My  own  Opinion,  a  la  Shakspeare 872 

My  Sisters,  Lines  to 604 

My  Wife,  Lines  to 1 99 

N 

Napoleon 453 

Napoleon's  Ghrave,  by  R.  H.  Wilde 831 

Nature  and  Art.  .^ 437 

Nugator,  Verses  by 82,  639 

-     O 

•*  O  Give  me  that  Oblivious  Draught !'» 380 

Ocean,  The ; 671 

Ocean  Hymn,  by  Mrs.  Willard 538 

Ode,  on  a  Fine  Night  at  Sea 179 

Old  Parish  Church,  by  Nugator 539 

**  One  who  will  understand  me,**  Ldnes  to  ...... .  369 

P 

Parody  on  Bryant's  Autumn 185 

on  Roy's  Wife,  by  Warren  R.  Davis. ...  807 
on  the  Song  in  Mamiion  "  Where  shall 

the  Lover  rest,"  &c 618 

Parting 178 

Passage  of  the  Beresina 807 

Peasant  Women  of  the  Canaries 184 

Picture  of  Old  Virginia,  by  Nugator  .••...«....     88 

Pirate's  Wife,  Song  of 77 1 

Poems  of  Mrs.  Jean  Wood 809 

Power  of  Faith 40 

Prayer 872 

R 

"  Remember  me.  Love !" 692 

Richmond  Theatre,  Ihe  burning  of. 666 

Rosalie  Lee  (Young  Rosalie) 332 

Ruins  of  Jamestown— Lines  on  Viewing 178 

S 
Sappho's  Ode  ^  To  the  Beloved  Fair,"  a  Stanza  of 

it  in  Sarah — ^Lines  to 692 

Gaelic 454 

Sea,  a  Sonnet  on  die— by  A.  L.  Beard 860 

Sea  Bird's  Revel,  by  Giles  Mo^uiggin 764 

Serenade 18 

Sigoumey,  Mr8.p-her  Poems  18, 51^  371, 378,  635,  756 


Sleep 77 

"  Sleep  on,  thou  Dear  Maiden  I" 604 

Song , , 854,  69S 

Song,  by  the  author  of  Vyryan. . , 6S 

Song  of  the  Pirate's  Wife 771 

Song  of  the  Seasons,  by  Larry  Lyle 83^ 

Sonnets 49,  99, 1 16, 1 85,  860,  63S 

Speece's  Poems ; 118 

SpWer,  The SIT 

Spring,  by  Eliza 49S 

by  "a  Prisoner" 499 

by  "Roy" 499 

Stanzas 49,  116,  119,  660 

Stray  Leaves 398 

Susquehannah  and  Lackawanna,  Lines  on  seeing 

their  junction — by  Mrs.  Sigoumey 371 

Sybil's  Leaf. 199 


"  The  Dial  marks  the  Sunny  Hour" 604 

The  Declaration •».'••• 180 

"  The  Dove  of  my  Bosom  lies  bleeding" 644 

The  True  Foundation 390 

"  There's  nae  Laddie  Coming,"  by  Hogg 800 

'*  There  is  a  Thought  that  still  obtrudes" 540 

"Thou  Arch  Magician !" 467 

Thoughts,  by  E.  A.  S. 756 

Thoughts  on  Seeing  the  Evening  Star 319 

Translations  from  Horace 719 

from  Adrian 719 

True  Consolation « 186 

True  Riches  and  Glory 379 

"Trust  Not,"by  A.L.R 320 

Truth  and  Falsehood 380 

U 

Unfinished  Poem,  extract  flrom 370 

Unreasonable  Wishes— to  Miss  S.  S 494 


Victim  of  DisBppiointitaent 784 

Visit  to  an  Ancestral  Vault 800 

W 

Wanderer,  The— by  A.  L-  Beani 399 

Washington  and  Napoleon,  Contrasted 90 

"  We  parted,  not  as  Lovers  part" 459 

What  I  Love 459 

"Where  is  my  Heart" 453 

White,  Thomas  H.,  Lines  in  Memory  of 491,  698 

Wnde,  R.  H.— Pieces  by  him.  13, 99, 186, 187, 831, 318 
Willard,  Mrs. — her  contributions  to  the  Messenger 

538,  539 

Winter  Scenes,  at  Williamsburg 403 

Wood,  Mrs.  Jean — ^Poems  by 809 


Young  Rosalie  Lee 338 

Young  Child,  Lines  to 101 

Young  Lady,  Lines  to 177 
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